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1  Ofttt  thai  a  ooiii|il«t8  and  generous  education,  which  €ts  a  perton  to  perfiirm  justly,  skilftiDj^ 
and  msgnsnimously,  all  the  offices  both  of  public  and  private  uft,  of  peace,  and  of  war«— JiiZtoik 


TO  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  EXETER. 

Mt  Loan.-— Could  it  have  been  foreseen  by  the  author  of  the  following  pe^,  that  in  the  case 
of  the  illustrious  person  who  is  the  subject  of  them,  the  stsndard  of  education  would  hate  been 
set  so  high ;  and  eepeeislly,  thai  this  education  would  be  committed  to  such  able  and  distinguish* 
ed  hands,  the  work  might  surely  have  been  spsred.  But  as  the  work  was  gone  to  the  press  be- 
fiire  that  appointment  was  announced,  which  must  give  s^eneral  satisfaction,  it  becomes  impor- 
tant to  request,  that  if  the  advice  sug^|ested  in  any  part  of  the  work  should  appear  presumptuous, 
^our  lordsnip,  and  still  more  the  public,  who  might  be  more  forward  than  your  lordship  in  charg* 
ing  the  author  with  presumption,  will  have  the  candour  to  recollect,  that  it  was  ofS&nd  not  to 
the  learned  bishop  of  Exeter,  but  to  an  unknown,  and  even  to  an  imsginary  preceptor. 

Under  thess  circnmstanoea,  your  lordship  will  perhape  hsve  the  gcodness  to  accept  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  fallowing  pegee;  not  wt  arrogantly  pointing  out  duties  to  the  discharge  of  which  you 
are  so  competent,  but  as  a  mark  of  the  respect  and  esteem  with  which  I  have  the  hooour  to  boi 

My  lord,  your  lordship^s  most  obedient  and  most  faithful  servant, 

Afffil  9, 1805.  THE  AUTHOR 


PREFACE. 

1w  any  book,  written  with  an  upright  and  disinterested  intention,  may  be  thought  to  reqnire 
an  apology,  it  is  surely  the  slight  work  which  is  now,  with  the  most  respectful  deference,  sub- 
mitted, not  to  the  pubue  onlv,  but  especially  to  those  who  may  be  more  immediately  interested  in 
the  important  object  which  it  has  in  view. 

If  we  were  to  inquire  what  is,  even  at  the  present  critical  period,  one  of  the  meet  momentous 
ooocems  which  can  engage  the  attention  of  an  Englishman,  who  feels  for  his  country  like  a 
patriot,  and  for  his  posterity  like  a  fkther ;  what  is  that  object  of  which  the  importanoe  Is  not 
boundcKi  by  the  shoree  of  the  British  islands,  nor  limited  by  our  colonial  possessions ;— with 
which,  in  its  eonseqnenoes,  the  interests,  not  only  of  all  Europe,  but  of  the  whole  civilised  world, 
may  hereafler  be  in  some  measure  implicated ;  what  Briton  would  hesitate  to  reply,  the  educa- 
tion of  U)e  Prinoess  Charkitte  of  Wales  1 

Aftei  this  frank  oonfossioii  of  the  unspeakable  importance  of  the  subject  in  view,  it  is  no  wonder 
if  the  extreme  difficulty,  as  well  as  delicacy  of  the  present  undertaking,  is  acknowledged  to 
be  sensibly  folt  by  the  author. 

It  will  toa  probably  be  thought  to  imply  not  only  officiousness,  but  presumption,  that  a  private 
individoal  should  thus  haiard  the  obtrusion  of  unsolicited  observations  on  the  proper  mode  of 
fbrming  the  character  of  an  English  princess.— It  may  seem  to  involve  an  appearance  (tf  unwar- 
rantable distrust,  by  implying  an  apprehension  of  some  deficiency  in  the  plan  about  to  be  adopted 
by  thoee,  whoever  they  majr  be,  on  whom  this  great  trust  may  be  devolved  :  and  to  indicate  self- 
•ODceit,  by  conveyinr  an  intimation,  after  so  strong  an  avowal  of  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  the 
task,  that  such  a  deficiency  is  within  the  powers  of  the  author  to  supply. 

The  anthor,  however,  earnesUy  deeires,  as  for  as  it  may  be  possible  to  obviate  these  antioi- 
peted  chargee,  by  alleging  that  under  this  free  constitution,  in  which  every  topic  of  national 
poUoy  is  openly  canvaeaed,  and  in  which  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  form  no  mean  part  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  the  principles  which  it  is  proper  to  instil  into  a  royal  pernnage,  become 
a  topic,  which  if  discussed  respectfully,  may  without  offence,  exercise,  the  liborty  of  the  British 


The  writer  is  very  for,  indeed,  from  pretending  to  ofier  any  thing  af^proaohing  to  a  sytsm  of 
inslmotioD  for  the  royal  pupil,  ranch  leee  fhun  presuming  to  diotate  a  plan  of  conduct  In  the  pre- 
eeptor.  What  is  here  presented,  is  a  mere  ootiine,  which  may  be  filled  up  by  far  mors  able  hands : 
a  skeleh  which  contains  no  consecutive  details,  which  neither  aspires  to  regularity  of  design,  nor 
exaetnsss  of  execution. 

To  awaken  a  lively  attention  to  a  subject  of  such  moment,  to  pomt  out  some  circumstaneae 
eonneoted  with  the  early  season  of  improvement,  but  still  more  with  the  subsequent  stages  of  lifo ; 
to  ofler,  not  a  treatise  on  education,  but  a  desultory  suggeetion  of  sentimenii  and  principles ;  to 
convey  instruction,  not  so  much  by  precept  «Mr  by  argument,  as  to  exemplify  it  by  illustrations 
and  examples ;  and,  above  all,  to  atimnUte  the  wise  and  the  good  to  exertions  for  more  efiectual ; 
these  are  the  real  raotivee  wUoh  have  given  birth  to  this  alender  peribrmanoe* 
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Had  the  royal  papil  bem  a  prince,  tboae  hinta  would  never  have  been  eUmded  on  the  world, 
as  it  would  then  naTe  been  naturally  aMumed,  that  the  eetabliihed  plan  naaally  adopted  in  anch 
caaeo  would  ha?e  been  pursued.  Nor  does  the  author  presume  in  the  present  instance,  to  in- 
sinuate a  suspicion,  that  there  will  be  any  want  of  a  large  and  liberal  scope  in  the  projeoted  sye. 
tern,  or  to  intimate  an  apprehension  that  the  coarse  of  stndy  wiU  be  adaptad  to  the  aez,  rather 
than  to  the  circumstances  of  the  princess. 

If,  howerer,  it  should  be  asked,  why  a  stranger  presumes  to  interfere  in  a  matter  of  such  high 
concern  7  It  may  be  answered  in  the  words  of  an  elegant  critic,  that  in  classic  story,  when  a  superb 
and  lasting  monument  was  about  to  be  consecrated  to  beauty,  every  lover  was  permitted  to  carry 
a  tribute. 

The  appearance  of  a  valuable  elementary  work  on  the  principles  of  Christianity,  which  has 
been  recently  published  in  our  language,  translated  IVom  tne  German  under  the  immediate  pa- 
tronage of  an  august  personage,  for  the  avowed  purpoee  of  benefit  to  her  illustrious  daughters,  as 
it  is  an  event  highly  auspicious  to  the  general  interests  of  religion,  so  is  it  a  circumstance  very 
encouraging  to  the  present  undertaking. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  on  such  points  as  are  discussed  in  this  little  work  without  being  led  po 
draw  a  comparison  between  the  lot  of  a  British  subject,  and  that  of  one  who  treats  on  similar  topics 
under  a  despotic  government — ^The  excellent  archbishop  of  Cambrav,  with  every  advantage 
which  genius,  learning,  and  profossion,  and  situation  could  confor;  the  admired  preceptor  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundv,  appointed  to  the  office  by  the  king  himself  was  yet  in  the  beautiftil  work 
which  he  compMed  for  the  use  of  his  roval  pupil,  driven  to  the  necessity  of  oouchinr  his  instmo- 
tions  under  a  fictitious  narrative,  and  of  sheltering  behind  the  veil  of  nble,  the  duties  of  a  juet 
sovereign,  and  the  blessings  of  a  good  government :  he  was  aware,  that  even  under  this  disguise, 
his  delineation  of  both  would  too  probably  be  construed  into  a  satire  on  the  personal  errors  of 
bis  own  king,  and  the  vices  of  the  French  government,  and  in  spite  of  his  ingenious  dioeiolioii, 
the  event  justified  his  apprehensions. 

Fortunate  are  the  subjects  of  that  firee  and  happy  country  who  are  not  driven  to  have  reeonwe 
to  any  such  expedients ;  who  may,  without  danger,  dare  to  express  temperately  what  they  think 
lawfully  ;  who,  in  describing  the  most  perfoct  form  of  ffovsmment,  instead  of  recurring  to  poetic 
invention,  need  only  delineate  that  under  which  they  themselves  live;  who,  in  sketduoig  the  eha- 
racter,  and  shadowing  out  the  duties  of  a  patriot  king,  have  no  oocasioii  to  torn  their  eyes  firon 
their  own  country  to  the  throne  of  Ithaca  or  Salentum. 


HINTS 

TOWARDS  FORMING  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  YOUNG  PRINCESS. 


INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

Wi  are  told  that  when  a  sovereign  of  ancient 
times,  who  wished  to  be  a  mathematician,  but 
was  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  attainment, 
asked,  whether  he  could  not  be  instructed  in 
some  easier  method,  the  answer  which  he  re- 
ceived was,  that  there  was  no  royal  road  to 
geometry.  The  lesson  contained  in  this  reply 
ought  never  to  be  lost  eight  oi^  in  that  most  im- 
portant and  delicate  of  all  undertakings,  the 
education  of  a  prince ! 

It  is  a  truth  which  might  appear  too  obvious 
to  require  enforcing,  and  yet  of  all  others  it  is  a 
truth  most  liable  to  be  practically  forgotten,  that 
the  same  subjugation  of  desire  and  will,  of  in- 
clinations and  tastes,  to  the  laws  of  reason  and 
conscience,  which  every  one  wishes  to  see  pro- 
moted in  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  is  still 
more  necessary  in  the  very  highest,  in  order  to 
the  attainment  either  of  individual  happinees, 
or  of  general  virtue,  to  public  usefulness,  or  to 
private  self-enjoyment 

Where  a  prince,  therefore,  is  to  be  educated, 
his  own  wel&re  no  less  than  that  of  his  people, 
humanity  no  less  than  policy,  prescribe,  that 
the  claims  and  privileges  of  the  rational  being 
should  not  be  suffered  to  merge  in  the  peculiar 
rights  or  exemptions  of  the  expectant  sovereign. 
I^  in  such  cases,  the  wants  and  weaknesses  of 


human  nature  could  indeed  be  wholly  ei&oed) 
as  easily  as  they  are  kept  out  of  sight,  there 
would  at  least  be  some  rescnable  plea  against 
the  charge  of  cruelty.  But  when,  on  the  oon* 
trary,  the  meet  elevated  monarch  most  stUl 
retain  every  natural  hope  and  foar,  every  a£ 
foction  and  passion  of  the  heart,  every  fmlty 
of  the  mind,  and  every  weakness  of  the  body, 
to  which  the  meanest  subject  is  liable ;  how  ex- 
quisitely inhuman  must  it  be  to  provide  so  sedu- 
lously for  the  extrinsic  accident  of  transient 
greatness,  as  to  blight  the  growth  of  substantial 
virtue,  to  dry  up  the  fountains  of  mental  and 
moral  comfort,  and  in  short  to  commit  the  ill. 
fated  victim  of  such  mismanagement  to  more, 
almost,  than  human  dangers  and  diffieultiee, 
without  even  the  common  resources  of  the  least 
fovonred  of  mankind. 

Yet,  must  not  this  be  the  unaggravated  con- 
sequence of  not  accustoming  the  royal  child  to 
that  salutary  control  which  the  corruptioll  of 
our  nature  requires,  as  its  indispensable  and 
earliest  corrective  f  If  thcee  foolish  deeirea, 
which  in  the  great  mass  of  mankind  are  provi- 
dentially repwased  bjy  the  want  of  means  to 
SatifV  them,  should,  in  the  case  of  royalty,  be 
DUght  warrantable,  because  every  possible 
gratification  is  within  reach,  what  would  be  the 
result,  but  the  foil  blown  luxuriance  of  folly, 
vice,  and  misery  1  The  laws  of  human  nature 
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win  Bot  bond  to  hanuoi  grefttoeMf  and  by  these 
immateble  laws  it  ia  determined,  that  happiness 
and  Turtiae,  virtue  and  self-command,  selfloom- 
■land  and  early  habitual  self-denial,  should  be 
joined  together  in  an  indissoluble  bond  of  con- 
nexion. 

Hie  first  habit,  therefore,  to  be  formed  in  every 
human  being,  and  still  more  in  the  ofispring  and 
heir  of  royalty,  is  that  of  patience,  and  even 
oheerfblnese,  under  postponed  and  restricted 
pxatifieation.  And  the  first  lesson  to  be  taught 
ia,  that  since  self-oommand  is  so  essential  to  all 
genmne  virtue  and  real  happiness,  where  others 
cannot  restrain  as,  there,  especially,  we  should 
restrain  ourselves.  That  illustrious  monarch, 
Oustavus  Adolphus,  was  so  deeply  sensible  of 
this  troth,  that  when  he  was  surprised  by  one 
of  his  officers  in  secret  prayer  in  his  tent,  he 
said,  *  Persons  of  my  rank  are  answerable  to 
God  alone  for  their  actions ;  this  gives  the  ene- 
my cf  mankind  a  peculiar  advantage  over  us ;  an 
advantage  which  can  only  be  resisted  by  prayer, 
and  reading  the  Scriptures.* 

As  the  mind  opens,  the  universal  truth  of  this 
lirininple  may  be  exemplified  in  innumerable  in. 
stances,  by  which  it  may  be  demonstrated,  that 
man  is  a  rational  being  only  so  far  as  he  can 
thus  oommsnd  himself.  That  such  a  superiority 
to  the  passions  is  essential  to  all  regular  and 
steady  perforsoance  of  duty ;  and  that  true  gra< 
tificition  is  thos,and  thus  only  insured,  because, 
by  him  who  thus  habitually  restrains  himself^ 
not  only  every  lawfiil  pleasure  is  most  perfectlv 
Bjoyed ;  bat  every  common  blessing,  for  which 
the  sated  voluptuary  has  lost  all  relish,  becomes 
a  source  of  the  most  genuine  pleasure,  a  source 
of  pleasure  which  is  never  exhausted,  because 
Buco  common  blessings  are  never  wholly  with- 
held. 

The  mind  should  be  formed  early,  no  less  than 
the  person :  and  for  the  same  reason.  Provi. 
deuce  has  plainly  indicated  childhood  to  be  the 
season  of  instruction,  by  communicating  at  that 
period,  such  flexibility  to  the  organs,  such  re- 
tention to  the  memory,  such  quickness  to  the 
apprehension,  such  inquiaitiveness  to  the  temper, 
such  alacrity  to  the  animal  spirits,  and  such  im- 
pressibility to  the  aftections,  as  are  not  possessed 
at  any  subsequent  period.  We  are  therefore 
bound  b^  every  tie  of  dutjr  to  follow  these  obvi- 
ous designations  of  Providence,  by  moulding 
that  flexibility  to  the  most  durable  ends;  by 
storing  that  memory  with  the  richest  know- 
Jedffe;  by  pointing  that  apprehension  to  the 
highest  ob^ecte ;  by  giving  to  that  alacrity  ite 
best  direction ;  by  turning  that  inquisitiveness 
to  the  noblest  intellectual  purposes ;  and,  above 
all,  by  converting  that  impressibility  of  heart  to 
the  most  exalted  moral  use. 

If  this  be  true  in  general,  much  more  forcibly 
does  it  apply  to  the  education  of  princes !  No- 
thing  short  of  the  soundest,  most  rational,  and, 
let  me  add,  most  religious  education,  can  coun- 
teract the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
If  the  highest  of  our  nobility,  in  default  of  some 
better  way  of  guarding  against  the  mischieft  6f 
flatterers  and  dependente,  deem  it  expedient  to 
commit  their  sons  to  the  wholesome  equality  of 
a  public  school,  in  order  to  repress  their  aspiring 
QotioQs*  and  check  the  tendencies  of  their  birth ; 


— ^If  they  find  it  necessary  to  counteract  the  per- 
nicious  influence  of  domestic  luxury,  and  the 
corrupting  soilness  of  domestic  indulgence,  by 
severity  of  study  and  closeness  of  application ; 
how  much  more  indispensable  is  the  spirit  of  this 
principle  in  the  instance  before  us  7  The  highest 
nobility  have  their  equals,  their  competitors,  and 
even  their  superiors.  Those  who  are  born  with- 
in  the  sphere  of  royalty  are  destitute  of  all  such 
extrinsic  means  of  correction,  and  must  be 
wholly  Indebted  for  their  safety  to  the  soundness 
of  their  principles,  and  the  rectitude  of  their  ha- 
bite.  Unless,  therefore,  the  brightest  light  of 
reason  be,  from  the  very  first,  thrown  upon  their 
path,  and  the  divine  energies  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion, both  restraining  and  attractive,  be  brought 
as  early  as  possible  to  act  upon  their  feelings, 
the  children  of  royalty,  by  the  very  fate  of  their 
birth,  would  be  *  of  all  men  roost  miserable.* 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  any  im- 
practicable rigour  is  here  recommended  ;  or  that 
it  is  conceived  to  be  necessary  that  the  gay  pe- 
riod of  childhood  should  be  rendered  gloomy  or 
painful,  whether  in  the  cottage  or  the  palace. 
The  virtue  which  is  aimed  at,  is  not  that  of  the 
stoic  philosophy  ;  nor  do  the  habits  which  are 
deemed  valuable,  require  the  harshness  of  a 
SparUn  education.  Let  nature,  truth,  and  rea« 
sou,  be  consulted ;  and,  let  the  child,  and  espe- 
cially the  royal  child,  be  as  much  as  ponible, 
trained  according  to  their  simple  and  consistent 
indications.  The  attention,  in  such  instences 
as  the  present,  should  be  the  more  watchful  and 
unremitting,  as  counteracting  influences  are,  in 
so  exalted  a  sUtion,  necessarily  multiplied ;  and 
every  difficulty  is  at  ite  greatest  possible  height 
In  a  word,  let  not  common  sense,  which  is  unl- 
versal  and  eternal,  be  sacrificed  to  the  capricious 
tastes  of  the  child,  or  to  the  pliant  principles  of 
any  who  may  approach  her.  But  let  the  virtue 
and  the  happiness  of  the  royal  pupil  be  as  sim- 
ply, as  feelingly,  and  as  uniformly  consulted,  as 
if  she  were  the  daughter  of  a  private  gentleman. 
May  this  attention  to  her  moral  and  mental  cul- 
tivation be  the  supreme  concern,  from  honest  re- 
verence to  the  offspring  of  such  a  race,  from  a 
dutiful  regard  to  her  own  future  happiness,  and 
from  reasonable  attention  to  the  well-being  of 
those  millions,  whose  earthly  fate  may  be  at 
this  moment  suspended  on  lessons,  and  ha  bite, 
received  by  one  providentially  distinguished 
female! 


CHAP.  IL 
On  the  Aequiaition  of  Knowledge, 

The  course  of  instruction  for  the  princess 
will,  doubtless,  be  wisely  adapted,  not  only  to 
the  duties,  but  to  the  dangers  of  her  rank.  The 
probability  of  her  having  one  day  functions  to 
discharge,  which,  in  such  exempt  cases  only, 
fall  to  the  lot  of  females,  obviously  suggeste  the 
expediency  of  an  education  not  only  superior  to, 
but  in  certain  respecte,  distinct  from,  that  of 
other  women.  What  was  formerly  deemed  ne- 
cessary in  an  instence  of  this  nature,  may  be 
inferred  fVom  the  well-known  atteinmente  of  the 
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nnfbrtimale  lady  Jane  Grey ;  and  itfll  more  ftom 
the  no  len  eplendid  aoquirements  of  qaeen  Eli- 
nbeth.  Of  the  erudition  of  the  latter,  we  have 
partieolar  aooovat  fhmi  one,  who  was  the  fittest 
in  that  age  to  appreciate  it,  the  celebrated  Roger 
Aschaam.  He  tells  as,  that  when  he  read  over 
with  her  the  orations  of  Eschines  and  Demoe- 
thenes  in  Greek,  she  not  only  understood,  at 
first  sight,  the  fhll  force  'and  propriety  of  the 
^flr^^C^  &nd  the  meaning  of  the  orators,  hot 
that  she  comprehended  the  whole  scheme  of  tbe 
laws,  customs,  and  manners  of  the  Athenians. 
She  possessed  an  exact  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  had  committed  to  memory 
most  of  the  striking  passages  in  them.  She  haid 
also  learned  by  hevt  many  of  the  finest  parts  of 
Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  especially  those 
which  relate  to  lift  and  manners.  Thus  were 
her  early  years  sedulously  employed  in  laying 
in  a  large  stock  of  materials  ibr  ffoveminff  well. 
To  what  purpose  she  improved  them,  let  her  il- 
lustrious reign  of  forty-five  years  declare! 

If  the  influence  of  her  erudition  on  her  subse- 
quent prosperity  should  be  questioned ;  let  it  be 
considered,  that  her  intellectual  attainments  sup- 
ported the  dignity  of  her  character,  under  foibles 
and  ftminine  weaknesses,  which  would  other- 
wise have  sunk  her  credit :  she  had  even  ad- 
dress enough  to  contrive  to  give  to  those  weak- 
nesses a  certain  classic  grace.  Let  it  be  oonsi- 
dered  also,  that  whatever  tended  to  raise  her 
mmd  to  a  level  with  those  whose  services  she 
was  to  use,  and  of  whose  counsels  she  was  to 
avail  hersdf,  proportionably  contributed  to  that 
mutual  respejBt  and  confidence  between  the  oneen 
and  her  mmisters,  without  which,  the  results  of 
her  government  could  not  have  been  equally 
successful.  Almost  every  man  of  rank  was  then 
a  man  of  letters,  and  literature  was  valued  ac- 
cordingly. Had,  therefore,  deficiency  of  learning 
been  aidded  to  infbriority  of  sex,  we  might  not 
at  this  day  have  the  reira  of  Elisabeth  on  which 
to  look  back,  as  the  period  in  which  administra- 
tive energy  seemed  to  attain  the  greatest  possible 
perfection. 

Yet,  though  an  extended  acquaintance  with 
ancient  authors  will  bo  necessary  now,  as 
it  was  then,  in  the  education  of  a  princess,  a  ge- 
neral knowledge  of  ancient  languages,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, may  be  dispensed  with.  The  Greek 
authors,  at  least,  may  doubtless  be  read  with 
sufficient  advantage  through  the  medium  of  a 
translation ;  the  spirit  of  the  original  being,  per- 
haps,  more  transfusible  into  the  English,  than 
into  any  other  modem  tongue.  But  are  there 
not  many  forcible  reasons  why  the  Latin  lan- 
guage should  not  be  equally  omitted  7*  Besides 
toe  advantage  of  reading,  in  their  original  dress, 
the  historians  ef  that  empire,  the  literature  of 
Rome  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  being  the 
most  satisfactory  medium  through  which  the 
modems  can  obtain  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  world.  As  the  Latin  itself  is  a  mo- 
dification of  one  of  the  Greek  dialects,  so  the 
Roman  philosophers  and  poets^having  formed 


*  The  royal  fktber  of  tbe  illufltriooi  pupil  is  said  to 
pOflWM  the  princely  accompliahinent  of  a  pure  danical 
taste.  Of  bis  love  fbr  polite  learninip,  the  attention 
which  he  is  peyinf  to  the  reeovery  of  certain  of  tiie  lost 
works  of  KNns  of  ths  Roman  authors  is  an  evidence. 


themselves,  ai  mooh  u  pOMlbie,  «iO>MiHiii» 
dels,  present  to  us  the  nearest  poasiblt  tnaaeri|i«s 

of  thoee  masters  whelm  they  copy.  Tb«s,byui 
acquaintance  with  the  Latin  language*  we  an 
brought  into  a  kind  of  actual  oonlaot  not  only 
with  the  ancient  world,  but  with  that  portion  of 
it  which,  having  the  most  direct  and  the  fiillest 
intercourse  with  the  other  parte,  iatrodoces  «» 
in  a  manner  the  most  infbrming  and  satis&etory 
to  classical  and  philosophical  antiquity  in  gene* 
raL  But  what  is  still  more,  the  Latin  tonffjM 
enaUee  us  for  ourselves,  without  the  intermedia* 
tion  of  any  interpreter,  to  exapiine  all  the  par* 
ticular  circumstancee  in  manners,  interooone* 
modes  of  thinking  and  speaking,  of  that  period 
which  Eternal  Wisdom  chose  (probably  becaoee 
it  was  ever  after  to  appear  the  most  lominoos  in 
the  whole  retrospect  of  history)  as  fittest  fbr  the 
advent  of  the  Meesiah,  and  tlw  bringing  lifb  and 
immortality  to  light  by  the  gospel. 

If  to  this  may  be  added  waser  yet  not  nun- 
portent  considerations,  we  would  say,  that  by 
the  acquaintance  which  the  Latin  langnaffe 
?rould  rive  her  with  the  etymoki|^  of  words, 
she  wilfleam  to  be  more  aoeurate  m  her  deflni* 
tions,  as  well  as  more  critically  exact  and  ele- 
gant in  the  nse  of  her  own  language ;  and  her 
ability  to  manage  it  with  graoefulness  and  vigour 
will  be  considerably  increased.* 

Of  the  modern  languagee,  if  the  author  darte 
haxard  an  opinion,  the  French  and  German  seem 
the  meet  necessary.  The  Italian  appears  le« 
important,  as  those  anthors  which  seem  more 
peculiarly  to  belong  to  her  education,  aneh  as 
Davilla,  Goicciardin,  and  Beccaria,  may  be  read 
either  in  French  or  English  translatkms. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  persooage,  un- 
der her  peculiar  circumstanoes,  should  have 
much  time  to  spare  for  the  acquisition  of  what 
are  called  the  fine  arts ;  nor,  perhaps,  is  it  to  be 
deeired.  To  acquire  them  in  perfbotion,  woold 
steal  awav  too  iarffe  a  portion  of  thoee  precious 
hours  which  will  barely  suffice  to  lar  in  the  va^ 
rious  rudiments  of  indispensable  knowledge; 
and,  in  this  fastidioos  age,  whatever  falls  far 
short  of  perfbction,  is  deemed  of  little  worth.  A 
moderate  skill  in  music,  for  instance,  would  pro^. 
bably  have  littie  other  eflbct,  than  to  make  the 
lieteners  feel,  as  Farinelli  is  eaid  to  have  done, 
who  used  to  complain  heavily  that  the  pension 
of  2000/.  a  year,  which  he  had  fVom  the  king  of 
Spain,  was  compensation  little  enough  for  hie 
being  sometimes  obliged  to  hear  his  majesty 
play.  Yet  this  would  be  a  far  less  evil  than 
that  to  which  exeeUence  mifht  lead.  We  ean 
think  of  few  things  more  to  be  deprecated,  than 
that  those  who  have  the  greatest  oonoeros  to 
pursue,  should  have  their  tastes  engaged,  per. 
baps  monopolized,  by  trifles.  A  listener  to  the 
royal  music,  if  poseessed  of  either  wisdom  or 
virtue,  could  not  but  feel  his  pleasure  at  the 
most  exquisite  perfbrmanoe  abated,  by  the  ap* 
prehension  that  this  perfoction  implied  the  ne- 
glect of  matters  fkr  more 


*  Who  does  act  eoniider  as  one  of  tlM  most  interast- 
inc  paasases  of  modem  history,  that  which  relates  the 
efllct  produced  by  an  eloquent  Latin  oration  Dronounc> 
ed  in  a  Aill  assembly,  by  the  late  empress  Maria  The- 
resa, in  the  bloom  of  her  youth  and  besuty,  so  late  as 
the  year  1740  ?  Antiquity  prodaees  nothing  mors  touch- 
ing of  the  kind. 
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ifciMoi,  to  •zeel  in  tiioM  uta,  which,  thovgh 
merely  ornaiiMiiCal,  are  yet  well  enoa^h  adapted 
te  ladiee  who  have  onl  j  a  subordinate  part  to  fill 
in  life,  would  rather  loflaen  than  augment  the 
dignity  of  a  eovereign.  It  was  a  truly  royal  re- 
ply of  Themistodes,  when  he  was  asked  if  he 
«oold  play  on  the  lute—*  No,  but  if  you  will 
give  me  a  paltry  ▼illage  I  may  perhaps  know 
how  to  impnwe  it  into  a  great  city.* 

Thew  aie  imperial  arti,  and  worthy  kiac*. 

As  to  these  inferior  accomplishments,  it  is  not 
desirable,  and  is  it  not  sufficient  that  a  sovereign 
ahould  possess  that  general  knowledge  and  taste 
which  give  the  power  of  discriminating  excel- 
lence, so  as  judiciously  to  cherish,  and  liberally 
to  reward  it  7 

But,  not  only  in  works  of  mere  taste ;  even  in 
natural  history,  botany,  experimental  philoso- 
phy, and  other  generally  valuable  sciences,  a 
correct  but  unlalxmred  outline  of  knowledge,  it 
u  presumed,  will,  in  the  present  instance,  be 
thought  sufficient.  Profitable  and  delightful  as 
these. pursuits  are  to  others  (and  no  one  more 
admires  them  than  the  writer  of  this  essay)  yet 
the  royal  personage  must  not  be  examinmg 
plants,  when  she  should  be  studying  laws ;  nor 
uvestigating  the  instincts  of  animus,  when  she 
should  be  analvxing  the  characters  of  men.  The 
time  so  properl?  devoted  to  these  studies  in  other 
educations,  wid  be  little  enough  in  this,  to  attain 
that  knowledge  of  general  historv,  and  especially 
that  accurate  aoquaintence  with  the  events  of 
our  own  country,  which,  in  her  situation,  are 
absolutely  indispensable. 

Geography  and  chronology  have  not  unfitly 
been  termed  the  two  eyes  of  history.  With 
chronology  shs  should  be  completely  acquainted. 
It  is  little  to  know  events,  if  we  do  not  know  In 
what  order  and  succession  they  are  disposed.  It 
is  necessary  also  to  learn  how  the  periods  of 
compntatiou  are  determined.  Method  does  not 
merely  aid  the  memory,  it  also  assiste  the  judg- 
ment, by  settling  the  dependence  of  one  event 
U|M>n  another.  Chronology  is  the  grand  art  of 
historical  arrangement  To  know  that  a  man 
of  distinguishedeminenoe  has  lived,  is  to  know 
little,  umess  we  know  when  he  lived,  and  who 
were  his  contemporaries.  Indistinctness  and 
confusion  must  always  perplex  that  understand- 
ing, in  which  the  annals  of  past  ages  are  not 
thus  consecutively  linked  together. 

Would  it  not  be  proper  always  to  read  history 
with  a  map,  in  order  to  keep  up  in  the  mind  the 
indissoluble  connexion  between  history  and  geo- 
graphy ;  and  that  a  elanoe  of  the  country  may 
recall  the  exploito  ofthe  hero,  or  the  virtues  of 
the  patriot  who  has  immortelized  it  7 

Respecting  the  study  of  geography,  I  would 
observe  that  many  particulars,  which  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  considered  by  the  generality 
of  writers,  ought  to  be  brought  beibre  the  view 
of  a  royal  pupil.  The  e&ecte  of  local  situation, 
^nd  geographical  boundary,  on  the  formation 
and  progress  of  nations  and  empires. — The  con- 
sequences, for  example,  which  have  resulted  as 
well  in  the  political,  as  in  the  civil  and  religious 
circumstances  of  mankind,  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean being  so  aptly  interposed,  not  so  much  as 
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it  should  seem  to  be  a  eommoa  barrier,  as  to 
ibrra  a  most  convenient  and  importent  medium 
of  intercourse  between  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afin* 
ca^The  effisct  of  this  great  Naumaekim  of  the 
ancient  world,  in  transferring  empire  from  east 
to  west; — the  want  of  tides  in  the  Mediterraoe* 
an,  80  as  to  adapt  this  scene  of  early  maritime 
adventure  to  the  rudeness  of  those  who  were  first 
to  navigate  it,  and  whose  success  might  have 
been  fatally  impeded,  by  that  diversity  of  cur- 
rents, whidi  in  other  seas  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tides  is  perpetually  creating* 

In  oonnectioa  with  this,  though  somewhat 
locally  remote  from  it,  is  to  be  remarked  itiB  re- 
gularity of  the  monsoons  in  the  £ry  thriean*  sea, 
by  means  of  which,  the  earlier  traders  between 
Africa  and  India  were  carried  across  the  Per- 
sian  gulf^  without  the  exereise  of  that  skill, 
which  as  yet  did  not  exist  And,  as  if  to  facilL 
tate  tlie  conveyance  of  those  most  interesting 
commodities  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  that 
the  commerce  of  that  inland  ocean  might  never 
want  an  adequate  stimulus,  the  Red  £a  is  car- 
ried onward,  till  it  is  separated  fi-om  the  Medk 
teranean  by  a  comparatively  narrow  isthmus : 
an  isthmus  that  seems  providentially  to  have 
been  retained,  that  while  the  maratime  activity 
and  general  convenience  of  the  ancient  world 
was  provided  for,  there  might  still  be  sufficient 
difficulty  in  the  way,  to  excite  to  a  more  extend- 
ed circumnavigation,  when  the  invention  of  tha 
compass,  the  improvement  of  maritime  skilL 
and  the  ^neral  progress  of  human  sooiety,dioula 
concur  u  bringing  on  the  proper  season. 

And,  in  this  geographic  sketeh,  let  not  the  re- 
markable position  en  Judea  be  forgotten  :t  placed 
in  the  very  middle  parte  ofthe  om  world  (whose 
extent  may  be  reckoned  from  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules  to  *  the  utmost  Indian  isle  Tabrobane,*) 
as  the  sunjn  the  centre  ofthe  solar  system,  and 
at  the  top'  of  the  Mediterranean,  both  that  it 
might  be  within  the  vortex  of  ji^reat  events,  and 
also  that  when  the  fulness  of  time  should  oome^ 
it  might  be  most  conveniently  situated  for  pour- 
ing forth  that  light  of  truth,  of  which  it  was  des- 
tined to  bo  the  local  origin,  upon  all  the  nations 
ofthe  earth,  and  especially  on  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Such  aro  the  less  common  particulars  to 
which  attention  may  advantageously  be  drawp. 
With  geography  in  general  should  of  course  be 

*  A  name  given  formerty  to  all  that  portion  of  the 
sea  which  lies  between  Arabia  and  India,  though  latter- 
ly confined  to  the  Arabian  gulf. 

t  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  all  probability  Judea 
was  the  country  by  means  of  which  a  trade  was  flret 
opened  between  the  Mediteiranean  and  India.  David 
had  taken  from  the  Kdomites  two  cities  at  the  Red  Sea, 
Bzion-Geber  and  EUth;  these,  we  are  told,  Solomon 
made  sea-ports,  and  colonised  them  with  navigators, 
furnished  by  the  king  of  Tyre,  of  wlwra  it  is  said,  t 
Chron.  viii.  18,  that  he  sent  unto  Solomon  ships  and 
servants,  who  had  knowledge  ofthe  sea,  and  they  went 
with  the  servants  of  Solomon  to  Ophir ;  and,  1  Rings, 
X.  SB,  we  are  told  that  Stilomoa  had  at  sea  a  aavy  of 
Tarshish  with  the  navy  of  Hiran,  which  came  onoe  in 
three  years,  bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and 

Sacocks.  Thus,  Tyre,  the  great  emporium  of  the 
editerraaean  was  evidently  indebted  to  David  and 
Solomon,  fbr  access  to  that  eommeree  ofthe  east,  which 
was  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Rod  Sea,  and  brought 
from  the  above-mentioned  ports,  across  the  isthmus  of 
Sues,  probably  to  the  same  place  where  the  Tyrians  in 
later  times  unshipped  their  Asiatic  commodities,  tlis 
port  of  Rbinocorura. 
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oonneolad  iome  knowledge  of  the  natural  and 
eivil  history  of  each  coontry ;  iU  chief  political 
revolutions,  its  alliances,  and  dependencies;  to- 
gether with  the  state  of  its  arts,  commerce,  na^ 
toral  productions,  goYemment,  and  religion. 


CHAP.  UI 

On  the  importance  of  forming  the  mind. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  royal 
papil  should  acquire  an  early  habit  of  method 
and  regularity  in  her  studies.  She  should,  there- 
fore, be  particularly  guarded  against  that  de- 
sultory  manner  of  reading,  too  common  at  this 
day,  and  particularly  with  women.  She  should 
be  trained  always  to  study  some  valuable  pur- 
pose,  and  carefully  to  attend  to  the  several  way- 
marks,  by  means  of  which  that  end  may  most 
effectually  be  attained.  She  should  be  accus- 
tomed to  call  fbrth  the  forces  of  her  mind,  and 
to  keep  them  alert,  well  disciplined,  and  ready 
for  service.  She  should  so  cultivate  settled  prin. 
ciples  of  action,  as  to  acquire  the  habit  of  ap. 
plying  them,  on  demand,  to  the  actual  occasions 
of  life ;  and  shonld  possess  a  promptitude,  as 
well  as  soundness,  in  deducing  consequences, 
and  drawing  conclusions.  Her  mind  should  be 
exercised  with  as  much  industry  in  the  pursuit 
of  moral  truth  and  nsefhl  knowledge,  as  that  of 
a  yoonir  academic  in  the  studies  of  his  profes- 
sion.  The  art  of  reigning  is  the  profession  of  a 
prince.  And,  doubtless,  it  is  a  science  which 
requires  at  least  as  much  preparatory  study  as 
any  other.  Besides,  one  part  of  knowledge  is 
often  so  necessary  fbr  reflecting  light  on  another 
part,  that  perhaps  no  one  who  does  not  under- 
stand  many  things,  can  understand  any  thing 
well. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  necessary  degree 
of  knowledge,  it  is  most  certain  that  it  cannot 
be  attained  amidst  the  petty  avocations  which 
occupy  a  modem  lady*s  time. — Knowledge  will 
not  come  by  nature  or  by  chance.  Precepts  do 
not  always  convey  it  Talente  do  not  always 
insure  it  It  is  the  fhiit  of  pains.  It  is  the  re- 
ward  of  application. 

Dii  laboribua  omnia  vendunt. 

Let  her  ever  bear  in  mind,  she  ionotto  atudy 
that  ahe  may  heeomo  learned,  hut  that  ehe  may 
become  loiee.  It  is  by  such  an  acquisition  of 
knowledge  as  is  here  recommended,  that  her 
mind  must  be  so  enlarged  and  invigorated  as  to 
prepare  her  for  fbUowin^  wise  counsels,  without 
blindly  yielding  to  fortuitous  suggestions ;  as  to 
enable  her  to  trace  actions  into  their  multifari- 
•us  consequences,  and  to  discover  real  analogies 
without  being  deceived  by  superficial  appear- 
ances  of  resemblance.  It  is  thus  that  she  must 
be  secured  fh>m  the  dominion  of  the  less  en- 
lightened.  This  will  preserve  her  from  credu- 
lity;  prevent  her  from  overrating  inferior  talents, 
and  help  her  to  attain  that  nil  admirari,  which 
is  so  necessary  for  distinguishing  arrogant  pre- 
tension from  substantial  merit  It  will  aid  her 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  those  around  her ;  will 
assist  her  penetration    in  what  regards   her 


friends ;  preserve  her  ftom  a  bUnd  uNjndiM  in 
choosing  them,  from  retaining  them  wrough  Anr 
or  fondness,  and  from  changing  them  through 
weakness  or  caprice.  *  When  we  are  abused 
through  specious  appearances,'  says  the  judi- 
cious Hooker,  *  it  is  because  reason  is  negligent 
to  search  out  the  fallacy.*  But  he  might  have 
added,  if  reason  be  not  cultivated  early,  if  it  be 
not  exercised  constantly,  it  will  have  no  eye  for 
discernment,  no  heart  fbr  vigorous  exertion. 
Specious  appearances  will  perpetually  deceive 
that  mind  which  has  been  accustomed  to  acqui- 
esce in  them  through  ignoranoe,  blindnees,  and 
inaction. 

A  prince  should  be  ignorant  of  nothing  whioh 
it  is  honourable  to  know ;  but  he  should  look  on 
mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  not  as  the  end  to 
be  rested  in,  but  only  as  the  means  of  arriving 
at  some  higher  end.  He  may  have  been  weU 
Instructed  m  history,  belles  lettres,  fdiilosophy, 
and  languages,  and  yet  have  received  a  deleotive 
education,  if  the  formstion  of  his  judgment  has 
been  neglected.  For,  it  is  not  so  important  to 
know  every  thing,  as  to  know  the  exact  value  of 
every  thing,  to  appreciate  what  we  learn,  and  to 
arrange  what  we  know. 

Bodes  alone  will  never  form  the  character. 
Mere  reading  would  rather  tend  to  make  a  pe- 
dantic, than  an  accomplished  prince.  It  is  eon- 
oeroation  which  must  unfold,  enlarge,  and  apply 
tiie  use  of  books.  Without  that  nmiliar  com- 
ment on  what  is  read,  which  will  make  a  matt 
imporUnt  part  of  the  intercourse  between  a  roval 
pupil  and  the  society  around  him,  mere  reading 
might  only  fill  the  mind  with  fUlaoious  modeS 
of  character,  and  false  maxims  of  life.  It  is 
eonvereation  which  must  develope  what  is  ob- 
scure, raise  what  is  low,  correct  what  is  defective, 
qualifj^  what  is  exaggerated,  and  gently  and  al- 
most insensibly  raise  the  undersUnding,  fbrm 
the  heart,  and  ^  the  taste ;  and  by  giving  just 
proportions  to  the  mind,  teach  it  the  power  of 
fair  appreciation,  draw  it  to  adopt  what  is  rea- 
sonable, to  love  what  is  good,  to  taste  what  is 
pure,  and  to  imitete  what  is  elegant 

But  this  is  not  to  be  effected  by  cold  mlea, 
and  formal  reflections ;  by  insipid  dogmas,  and 
tedious  sermonizing.    It  should  be  done  so  in. 
directly,  so  discreetly,  and  so  pleasantly,  that 
the  pupil  shall  not  be  led  to  dread  a  lecture  at 
every  turn,  nor  a  dissertetion  on  every  occur, 
rence.     While  yet  such  an  ingenious  and  cheer, 
ful  turn  may  be  given  to  subjecte  apparently  un. 
promising,  old  truths  may  be  conveyed  by  such 
new  images,  that  the  pupil  will  wonder  to  find 
herself  improved  when  she  thought  she  was  only 
diverted.     Folly  may  be  made  contemptible,  at 
fectation  ridiculous,  vice  hateful,  and  virtue 
beautiful,  by  such  seemingly  unpremeditoted 
mesne,  as  shall  have  the  effect,  without  having 
the  effort,  of  a  lesson.    Topics  must  not  be  so 
much  proposed  as  insinuated. 

But  above  all,  there  should  be  a  constant,  bat 
imperceptible  habit  of  tornine  the  mind  to  a  love 
of  TRUTH  in  all  ite  forms  and  aspecte ;  not  only 
in  matters  of  grave  morality,  but  in  matters  of 
business,  of  common  intercourse,  and  even  of 
taste ;  for  there  is  a  truth  both  in  moral  and 
mental  taste,  little  short  of  the  exactness  of  ma. 
thematical  truth ;  and  the  mind  should  acquire 
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la  habit  of  Meking  perfection  m  every  thing. 
This  habit  tbonld  be  lo  early  and  ineenaibly 
icrirmed,  that  when  the  pupil  oomea  afterwards 
to  meet  with  maxims,  and  instances  of  truth 
tnd  virtue,  in  historical  and  moral  writings,  she 
may  bring  to  the  perusal  tastes,  tempers,  and 
dispositions  so  laid  in,  as  to  have  prepared  the 
mind  for  their  reception.  As  this  mode  of 
preparatory  and  incidental  instruction  will  be 
rradual  and  inwoven,  so  it  will  be  deep  and 
durable;  but  as  it  will  be  little  obvious  to  ordi. 
nary  Judges,  it  will  excite  levs  wonder  and  ad- 
miration  than  the  usual  display  and  exhibition 
■o  prevalent  in  modern  education.  Its  effects 
will  be  less  ostensible,  but  they  will  be  more 
certain. 

When  it  is  considered  how  short  is  that  pe- 
riod of  life  in  which  plain  unvarnished  truth 
will  be  likely  to  appear  in  all  its  naked  simpli. 
city  before  princes,  is  there  a  moment  of  that 
happy,  that  auspicious  season  to  be  lost,  for 
presenting  it  to  tnem  in  aU  its  lovely  and  engag. 
mg  forms  7  It  is  not  enough  that  thev  should 
possess  truth  as  a  principle ;  they  should  cherish 
It  as  an  object  of  afiection,  delight  in  it  as  a 
matter  of  taste,  and  dread  nothing  so  much  as 
fUse  colouring  and  artince. 

He  who  possesses  a  sound  principle,  and 
strong  relish  of  troth  in  his  own  mind,  will 
possess  a  tovehstone  by  which  to  try  this 
4|uality  in  others,  and  which  will  enable  him  to 
detect  false  notions,  to  see  through  false  man- 
ners, and  to  despise  false  attractions.  This 
discerning  faculty  is  the  more  important,  as  the 
high  breeding  of  every^  polished  society  pre. 
■ents  so  plausible  an  imitation  of  goodness,  as 
to  impose  on  the  snperfioial  observer,  who, 
satisfied  with  the  image  and  superscription, 
never  inquires  whether  the  coin  be  counterftit 
•r  sterling. 

The  early  habit  of  sifHng  questions,  turning 
•bout  a  truth,  and  examining  an  argument  on 
all  sides,  will  strengthen  the  intellectual  powers 
of  the  royal  pupil ;  prevent  her  thoughts  fh>m 
wandering ;  accustom  her  to  weigh  fairly  and 
resolve  soundly ;  will  conquer  irresolution  in 
her  mind ;  preserve  her  from  being  easily  de- 
ceived by  fklse  reasonuig,  startled  by  doubts, 
and  confounded  by  objections.  She  will  learn 
todi|resther  thoughts  in  an*exact  method,  to 
acquire  a  logical  order  in  the  arrangement  of 
them,  to  possess  precision  in  her  idMs,  and  its 
natural  ooncomitant,  perspicuity  in  her  expres- 
sion ;  all  which  will  be  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  one  who  may  hereafter  have  so  much 
to  do  and  to  say  in  public 

With  the  $had€a  of  expressions  she  -  should 
also  be  well  acquainted,  and  be  habituated  to 
nae  the  most  apposite  and  the  most  correct; 
Boch  are  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  too  strong 
nor  too  weak,  for  the  occasion,  such  as  are  ol^ 
vious,  but  not  vulgar,  accurate  but  not  pedantic, 
degant  but  not  artificial. 

The  memory  should  be  stored  with  none  but 
the  best  things,  that  when,  hereafter,  the  judg- 
ment is  brought  into  exercise,  it  may  find  none 
but  the  best  materials  to  act  upon.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  loading  the  memorv,  might  it  not 
be  usefhl  to  establish  it  into  a  rule  to  read  to  her 
•very  day,  u  an  amusement,  and  distinctly 


from  all  rejrular  instruction,  a  passage  flrom  the 
history  of  England,  a  story  out  of  Plutarch,  or 
any  similar  author ;  and  require  of  her  to  repeat 
it  afterwards,  in  her  own  words  7  This  would 
not  only  add,  daily,  one  important  fact  to  her 
stock  of  knowledge,  but  would  tend  to  form  a 
perspicuous  and  elegant  style.-»Occasion  would 
also  be  furnished  for  observing  whether  she  ex> 
hibited  that  best  proof  of  good  sense,  the  seizing 
on  the  prominent  features  of  the  story,  laying 
less  stress  on  what  was  less  important 

But  while  accuracy  is  thus  sought  the  still 
more  important  habit  of  comprehensiveness 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Her  mind  should  be 
trained  to  embrace  a  wide  compass ;  it  should 
be  taught  to  take  in  a  large  whole,  and  then  sub- 
divide It  into  parts ;  each  of  which  4iould  be 
considered  distinctly,  yet  connectedly,  with 
strict  attention  to  its  due  proportions,  relative 
situations,  its  bearings  with  respect  to  the  otherSt 
and  the  dependence  of  each  part  on  the  wholes 
Where,  however,  so  many  thui||r8  are  to  be 
known,  and  so  many  to  be  done,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  attend  equally  to  alL  It  is  therefore  im- 
portant, that,  in  any  case  of  competition,  the 
less  material  be  left  unlearned  and  undone ;  and 
that  petty  details  never  fill  the  time  and  mind, 
at  the  expense  ofneglecting  great  objects. 

For  those,  therefore,  who  have  much  business 
and  little  time,  it  is  a  great  and  necessary  art  to 
learn  to  extract  the  essential  spirit  of  an  author 
fhim  the  body  of  his  work,  to  know  how  to  seise 
on  the  vital  parts ;  to  discern  where  his  strength 
lies ;  and  to  separate  it  fVom  those  portions  of 
the  work  which  are  superfluous,  collateral,  or 
merely  ornamental. 

On  the  subject  of  eoonorotxiog  time,  the 
writer  would  have  been  fearful  of  incurring  the 
charge  of  needless  strictness,  by  suggesting  the 
utility  of  accustoming  princes  to  be  read  to 
while  they  are  dressing,  could  not  tho  actual 
practice  of  our  admirable  queen  Mary  be  ad- 
duced to  sanction  the  advice. — ^Tbat  excellent 
princess,  fVom  a  conscientious  regard  to  the 
value  of  time,  was  either  read  to  by  others,  or 
condescended,  herself,  to  read  aloud,  that  those 
who  were  employed  about  her  person  might 
share  the  benefit,  which  she  enhanced  by  such 
pleasant  and  judicious  remarks  as  the  subject 
suggested.  But  there  is  an  additional  reason 
why  the  cAt/ifrenof  the  great  would  be  benefited 
by  this  habit ;  for  it  would  not  only  turn  idle 
moments  to  some  account,  but  would  be  of  use  in 
another  way,  by  cutting  off  the  fairept  occasions 
which  their  inferior  attendants  can  have  for 
engaging  them,  by  frivolous  or  flattering  dis- 
course. 

It  would  be  well  to  watch  attentively  the  bent 
of  the  mind  in  the  hours  of  relaxation  and 
amusement,  when  caution  is  dismissed  by  the 
pupil,  and  control  by  the  precep«or ;  when  no 
studies  are  imposed,  and  no  specific  employ- 
ment suggested.  In  fact  when  vigilance  ap- 
pears to  sleep,  it  should  be  particularly  on  the 
alert,  in  order  to  discern  those  tendencies  and 
dispositions  which  will  then  most  naturaHv  un- 
fold themselves;  and  because  that  the  heart, 
being  at  those  seasons  l<^ss  under  discipline, 
will  be  more  likely  to  betray  its  native  charac- 
ter.   And  as  the  regulation  of  the  temper  is 
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that  part  of  edaeatioo  oa  whieh  the  whole  ha{>- 
|MneM  of  life  moat  matariallj  depei»da«  no  occa- 
aioa  should  be  ne|rJ6eted,  no  indioation  alig^hiod, 
no  connteractioa  omitted,  which  may  contribote 
to  acoomplish  to  important  an  end.*" 

The  peculiar  defects,  not  merely  eoch  faults 
as  are  incident  to  childhood,  but  the  predomi. 
natinjr  fenlts  of  the  indinduid,  should  be  care- 
fully watched,  lest  they  acquire  strength  throog^h 
neg^Iect,  when  they  mig^ht  have  been  diminished 
by  a  counteracting  fbrce.  If  the  temper  be 
restless,  ardent,  and  impetuous,  weariness  and 
discontent  will,  hereafter,  fill  up  the  dreary  in- 
tervals between  one  animating  scene  and  an- 
other, unless  the  temper  be  subdued  and  tran- 
quilliaed  bv  a  constant  habit  of  quiet,  though 
varied,  and  interesting  occupation.  Few  things 
are  more  fatal  to  the  mind,  than  to  depend  for 
happiness  on  the  contingent  recurrence  of 
events,  business,  and  diversions,  which  inflame 
and  agitete  it ;  for  as  they  do  not  often  occur, 
the  intervals  which  are  long  are  also  languid  ; 
the  enjoyment  is  factitious  nappiness ;  the  pri- 
vation  is  actual  misery. 

Reading,  therefore,  has,  especially  to  a 
prince,  ite  moral  uses,  independently  of^the  na^ 
tore  of  the  etudy  itsslf.  It  brings  no  small 
gain,  if  it  secure  him  firom  the  dominion  of 
tarbulent  pnrsuite  and  agiteting  pleasures*  If 
it  snatch  him  on  the  one  hand,  fVom  public 
schemes  of  ambition  and  false  ffbry ;  and  if  it 
rescue  him  on  the  other,  firom  tne  habit  of  form- 
ing petty  projecte  of  incessant  diversion,  the 
mdioMBte  of  a  trifling  and  useless  life. 
^  Knowledge,  therefore,  is  often  the  preserva. 
tive  of  virtue,  and,  next  to  right  habite  of  senti- 
ment and  oondoct,  the  best  human  source  of 
happiness.  Could  Louis  the  fourteenth  have 
ftao,  probably  the  edict  of  Nantz  had  not  been 
revoked.  But  a  restless  temper,  and  a  vacant 
mind,  unhappily  lighting  on  abaolute  power, 
present.  In  Uiis  monarch,  a  striking  instance  of 
the  fatal  effecte  of  ignorance  and  the  calamity 
of  a  neglected  education.  He  had  a  good  na- 
tural understanding,  loved  business,  and  seem- 
ed to  have  a  mind  capable  of  comprehending  it 
Many  of  his  recorded  expressions  are  neat  and 
elegant  But  he  was  uninstructed  upon  system  ; 
cardinal  Mazarine,  with  a  view  to  secure  his  own 
dominion,  having  withheld  from  him  all  the 
necessary  means  of  education.  Thus,  be  had 
received  no  ideas  from  books ;  he  even  hated  in 
others  the  learning  which  he  did  not  himself 
possess :  the  terms  wit  and  §eholart  were  in  his 
mind,  terms  of  reproach ;  the  one  as  implying 
satire,  the  other  pedantry.  He  wanted  not 
application  to  public  afiairs;  and  habit  had 
given  bim  some  experience  in  them.  But  the 
apathy  which  marked  his  latter  years  strtmgly 
illustrated  the  Inibllcity  of  an  unfurnished  mind. 
This,  in  the  tumult  of  liis  brighter  days,  amidst 
the  succession  of  intrigues,  the  splendour  of 
festivity,  and  the  bustle  of  arms,  was  scarcely 
fdt  But  ambition  and  voluptuousness  cannot 
always  be  gratified.  Those  ardent  passions, 
which  in  youth  were  devoted  to  licentiousness, 
in  the  meridian  of  life  to  war,  in  a  more  advanc- 
ed age  to  biffotry  and  intolerance,  not  ^nly  had 
never  been  directed  by  religion,  but  had  never 
been  softened  by  letters. — After  he   had  re- 


nounced his  mjstrssios  at  home,  and  his  nnjnat 
wars  abroad,  even  though  his  mind  seems  to 
have  acquired  some  pious  tendencies,  his  life 
bceame  a  scene  of  such  inanity  and  ieetlesanes% 
that  be  was  impatient  at  being,  for  a  moment* 
left  alone.  He  had  no  intellMtual  resources. 
The  agiUtkm  of  great  evente  had  subsided. 
From  never  having  learned  either  to  employ 
himeelf  in  readin||r  or  thinlung,  his  life  became 
a  blank,  from  which  he  could  not  be  relieved  by 
the  sight  of  his  palaces,  his  gardens,  and  hie 
aqueducte,  the  purchase  of  depopulated  village* 
and  plundered  cities. 

Indigent  amid  all  his  pcsseesions,  he  es* 
hibited  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  decla- 
ration of  Solomon,  concerning  the  unsatisfying 
nature  of  all  earthly  nieasures ;  and  showed, 
that  it  is  in  vain  even  rar  kings  to  hope  to  ol^ 
tain  from  others  those  comforts,  and  that  oon- 
tontment,  which  man  can  derive  only  from  with 
inhimsel£ 


CHAP.  IV. 

7^  Education  of  a  Soooroign  m  fpcq/Sc  Edwea^ 

Iten. 

Tfli  ibnnation  of  the  character  is  the  graiid 
object  to  be  acoomplished.  This  should  be  con* 
sidered  to  be  not  so  much  a  separate  businesSj 
as  a  sort  of  centre  to  whieh  all  the  rays  of  in* 
struction  should  be  directed.  All  the  studies 
it  is  presumed,  of  the  royal  pupil  should  have 
some  reference  to  her  pfwabM  nitnre  situation* 
Is  it  not,  therefore,  obviouslv  requisite  that  her 
understanding  be  exercised  in  a  wider  range 
than  that  of  others  of  her  sex ;  and  that  her  prin- 
ciples be  so  estobllshed,  on  the  best  and  sureel 
foundation,  as  to  fit  her  at  once  fbr  flilfiUlng  the 
peculiar  demands*  and  for  resisting  the  peculiar 
temptetions  of  her  stetion  7  Princee  have  beea 
too  ofien  inclined  to  fancy,  that  they  have  few 
intereste  in  common  with  the  rest  of  mankind, 
feeling  themselves  placed  by  Providence  on  an 
eminence  so  much  above  tMm.  But  the  great 
aim  should  be,  to  correct  the  haughtiness  whieh 
may  attend  this  superiority,  witlMut  relinquish* 
ing  the  truth  of  the  fact  Is  it  not,  therefore, 
the  business  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  a 
royal  education,  not  so  much  to  deny  the  reality 
of  this  distance,  or  to  diminish  ite  amount,  as  to 
account  for  ite  existence,  and  point  out  the  nses 
to  which  it  is  subservient  7 

A  prince  is  an  individual  being,  whom  the 
hand  of  Providence  has  placed  on  a  pedestal  of 
peculiar  elevation :  but  he  should  learn,  that  he 
is  placed  there  as  the  minister  of  rood  to  others } 
that  the  dignity  being  hereditary,he  is  the  more 
manifestly  raised  to  that  elevation,  not  by  his 
own  merit,  but  by  providential  destination ;  by 
those  laws,  which  he  is  himself  bound  to  observe 
with  the  same  religious  fidelity  as  the  meanest 
of  his  subjects.  It  ought  early  to  be  impressed 
that  thoae  appendages  of  rovalty,  with  which 
human  weakness  may  too  probably  be  fescinated, 
are  intended  not  to  gratify  the  feelings,  but  to 
distinguish  the  pereon  of  the  monarch  ;  that,  in 
themselvei,  they  are  of  little  valoe ;  that  they 
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«n  iMSMlh  die  «fla«hiiM&t  of  a  rational,  and  of 
BO  aabetanttal  uae  to  a  moral  being ;  in  short, 
thai  Umj  are  not  a  aubject  of  a  triaoiph,  bat  are 
to  bo  aoqniaioed  in  for  the  pablic  benefit,  and 
from  ragard  to  that  weaknen  of  our  nature, 
^ich  rabjeets  ao  largo  a  portion  of  every  com- 
mmiity  lo  the  inflttence  of  their  imagination, 
and  thttr  saneea. 

While,  therefore,  a  prince  ii  tang^ht  the  use 
of  tboee  exterior  emfaeuiahments,  wMch,  as  was 
before  obeerred,  designate,  rather  than  dignify 
hia  station ;  while  he  is  led  to  place  the  just  va- 
loe  on  ererjT  appendage  which  may  contribute 
to  give  him  importanoe  in  the  eyes  of  the  mnlti- 
tnm ;  who  not  being  just  judges  of  what  oon- 
•dtQtea  true  digi^ky,  are  eonseqnently  apt  to 
reverence  the  n^aTperson  exactly  so  far  as  they 
aae  outward  spleodonr  connected  with  it ;  shoold 
not  a  ro^al  papil  himself  be  tanij^t,  imiead  of 
overvaluing  that  splendonr,  to  thmk  it  a  hnm- 
bling,  rather  than  an  elevating  consideration, 
that  so  large  a  part  of  the  respect  paid  to  him, 
ahonld  be  owing  to  sooh  extrinsic  causes,  to 
causes  which  make  no  part  of  himself  7  Let 
him  then  be  taught  to  gratify  the  public  with  oil 
the  pomp  and  ciremnaisnce  suitable  to  royalty ; 
hot  let  him  never  forget,  that  though  hia  station 
eoght  alwaya  to  procure  for  him  respect,  he 
must  ever  look  to  his  owb  personal  condoet,  for 
inspiring  veneration,  attachment,  and  afiection; 
and  ever  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  aflection 
ia  the  strongest  tie  of  obedianoe ;  that  anbjeets 
like  to  see  &eir  prince  great,  wbeo  that  great- 
aess  is  not  produced  by  rendering  them  leas ; 
and  aa  the  profound  Selden  obeervea,  'the  people 
will  alwaya  be  liberal  to  a  prinoe  who  spares 
them,  aiM  a  good  prinoe  will  always  spare  a 
liberal  people.* 

Thia  ia  not  a  period  when  any  wise  man 
vnndd  wish  to  diminiah  either  the  authority,  or 
the  splendoor  of  kings.  So  for  fhim  it,  he  will 
support  with  his  whole  weight,  an  inatitntion 
which  the  licentious  fbry  of  a  revolutionary  api- 
rit  has  rendered  more  dear  to  every  Englishman. 
On  no  consideration,  therefore  would  no  pluck 
even  a  foather  flrom  those  decorations  of  royalty, 
which,  hy  a  long  aasociation,  have  become  inti- 
matdy  connected  with  ita  substance.  In  short, 
every  wise  inhabitant  of  the  Bridsh  isles  must 
fhel,  that  he  who  would  despoil  the  crown  of  its 
jewels,  would  not  be  far  from  spoiling  the  wearer 
of  his  crown.  And  as  nothmg  iNit  domestic 
foUy  or  ftenty  would  degrade  the  monarch  from 
his  due  elevation,  ao  democratio  envy  alone 
would  wiah  to  strip  him,  not  only  of  a  single 
constituent  of  real  greatness,  but  even  of  a  sm. 
gle  omametttal  appendage  on  which  the  people 
have  been  accustomed  to  gaae  with  honest  joy. 

Nevertheless,  those  outrages  which  have  lately 
been  committed  against  the  sanctity  of  the 
throne,  fhmish  new  and  most  powerfoi  reasons 
for  aasiduously  guarding  princes  by  every  re- 
spedM  admonition,  against  any  tendency  to 
exceed  their  just  prsrogatives,  and  for  checking 
every  rising  propensity  to  overstep,  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  their  well^eftied  rights. 

At  9ie  same  time  it  should  be  remembered, 
ttat  then  mi^  be  no  less  dangerous  foults  on 
the  other  aide,  and  that  want  of  firmness  in 
maintaining  jnat  righlB»  or  ofspirit  in  the  prompt 


and  vigoraua  exereiae  of  necesaary  authority, 
may  prove  as  tojarioas  to  the  interests  of  a  cohk 
munity  as  the  most  lawless  stretch  of  power. 
Defbcts  of  this  very  kind  were  evidently  amour 
the  causes,  of  bringing  down,  on  the  gentlest  of 
the  kings  of  France,  more  calamities  than  had 
ever  resulted  from  the  most  arbitrarf  exertion 
of  power  in  any  of  his  predecessors.  Feebleness 
and  irresolution,  which  seems  to  be  little  more 
than  pardonaUe  weaknesses  in  private  persona, 
may,  by  their  consequences,  prove  in  princea 
fatal  errors ;  and  even  produce  the  effect  of  ^reat 
crimes.  Vigour  to  secure,  and  opportunity  to 
exert  their  constitutional  power,  is  as  essential 
as  moderation  not  to  exceed  it* 

It  serves  to  show  the  inestimable  value  of 
well-defined  laws,  and  the  importance  of  making 
the  prinoe  acquainted  with  them,  thaf  Louia  the 
thirteenth  conceived  a  jealousy  respecting  his 
own  power,  because  he  did  not  understand  the 
natnro  of  it ;  and  his  favourites  were  unable  or 
unwilling  to  instruct  him.  But  his  usurpation 
of  extraordinary  power  tended  to  exalt  his  mi- 
nister still  more  than  himself;  and  in  setting 
the  king  above  the  laws,  he  still  set  the  cardinu 
above  the  king. 

The  power  of  the  roonarehs  of  France  had 
never  been  defined  by  any  written  law.  Charlev 
V.  Louis  DL  and  perhapa  a  very  Hem  other  wise 
and  temperate  princes,  did  not  conceive  their 
power  to  be  above  the  laws,  but  approved  of 
those  moderating  maxims  which  had  becomei, 
by  degrees,  die  received  ussges  of  the  state,  and 
which,  while  they  seemed,  in  some  measure, 
a  oonatitutiooal  check  upon  the  absotnts  power 
of  the  crown,  formed  also  a  guard  against  that 
popular  licentionsnesB,  which,  in  a  pure  despot- 
ism, appeara  to  be  the  only  resovree  left  to  tha 
people.  But  France  has  had  fbw  monareha  like 
Charles  V.  and  stiQ  fbwer  like  Loub  IX.  Henry 
rv.  seems  to  have  fbund  and  obeerved  the  happy 
medium.  He  was  at  once  resolute  and  mild  ; 
determined  and  affoctionate;  politieand  hnmane. 
The  firmness  of  his  mind,  and  the  active  rigour 
of  his  condoet,  always  kept  pace  with  the  gen- 
tleness of  his  language.  He  fought  for  his  pre> 
rogativea  bravely,  and  defonded  them  vigoroualy; 
yet,  it  is  said,  faie  ever  carofhlly  avoided  the  use 
of  the  term.  He  also  loved  and  sought  popular* 
ity,  but  he  never  sacrificed  to  it  any  just  claim, 
nor  ever  made  a  concession  which  did  not  also 
tend  to  guard  the  real  prerogatives  of  the  orown.t 
And  it  seems  to  be  the  true  wisdom  of  a  prince, 
that,  as  he  cannot  be  too  deliberate  in  his  coun- 
cils, nor  too  cautious  in  bis  plans,  so  when  those 
counsels  are  well  matured,  and  those  plans  well 

*  May  it  not  be  obsenred,  without  risking  the  impu- 
tation <M  flattery,  that  perhaps  never,  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  has  any  country  been  so  uninterruptedly 
blessed  with  that  very  temperament  of  government, 
which  is  here  implied,  as  this  empire  has  been  under 
tlM  dominion  of  the  bouse  of  Hanover  7  There  has,  oa 
no  occasion  been  a  want  of  flrmnoss;  but  with  that 
firmness,  there  has  been  a  conscientious  regard  to  the 
principles  of  the  conslitntion.  Who  can  at  this  moment 
pretend  to  pronounce  how  much  we  owe  to  the  steady 
integrity  which  is  so  obviously  possessed  by  our  present 
sovereijn  T  And  who  does  not  remember  with  what 
good  edbethis  resolute  composure  and  diflrniflcd  flnaness 
were  exerted  during  a  scene  of  the  greatest  alarm  whidi 
has  occurred  in  his  reign—the  riots  of  the  year  1790. 

t  Dl  ne  se  defloit  pas  des  loiz.  parcequ*il  lo  floit  en  lui 
msiDe.^i>s  JMs. 
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digested  lie  cannot  be  too  deciiive  in  their  eze> 
eatioo. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  under  the  actual  rule  of 
monajroha,  however  arbitrary,  that  royal  autbo. 
rity  was  raised  to  its  highest  pitch  in  France. 
It  was  Richelieu,  who,  under  a  regency,  rapidly 
established  such  a  system  of  tyranny,  as  the 
boldest  sovereign  had  seldom  dared  to  attempt 
He  improved  on  all  the  anterior  corruptions ; 
sod,  as  a  lively  French  author  says,  tried  to  con- 
ceal their  being  corruptioos,  by  erecting  them 
into  political  maxims.  Maxarin,  with  inferior 
ability,  which  would  not  have  enabled  him  to 
give  the  impulse,  attempted  still  more  to  accele- 
rate the  movement  of  that  machine  which  his 
predecessor  had  set  a  going  with  such  velocity ; 
and  a  civil  war  was  the  consequence. 

Happily,  tile  examples  of  neither  the  kings, 
the  laws,  nor  the  constitution  of  France^  can  be 
strictly  applicable  to  us.  Happily  also,  we  live 
at  a  time,  when  genuine  freedom  is  so  com- 
pletely established  among  us :  when  the  consti- 
tntion,  powers,  and  privi^res  of  parliament  are 
■o  firmly  settled ;  the  limite  of  the  roy^  pre- 
rogative  so  exactly  defined,  and  so  fillly  under- 
stmxl;  and  the  mild,  moderate,  and  equitable 
spirit  of  the  illustrious  fiimily  in  whieh  it  is  in- 
vested,  is  withall  so  conspicuous,  that  as  Black- 
stone  observes,  *■  topics  of  government,  which, 
like  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea,  were  for. 
merly  thought  too  sacred  to  be  divulged  to  any 
bat  the  initiated,  may  now,  without  the  smallest 
ofimice,  be  fiilly  and  temperately  discussed.' 

At  this  tmnrntiKHis  period,  when  we  have  seen 
almost  all  the  thrones  of  Christendom  tremblinpf 
to  their  foondatioB ;  we  have  witnessed  the  Bn- 
tiah  oonstitntion,  like  the  British  oak,  oonfirmed 
and  rooted  by  the  shaking  of  that  tremendous 
blast,  which  has  stripped  kingdoms  of  their 
crowps,  levelled  the  fences  and  indosures  of 
law,  laid  waste  the  best  earthlj  blessings  of 
mankind,  and  involved  in  desolation  a  large  part 
of  the  civilised  world.  When  we  have  beheld 
absolute  monarchies,  and  republican  stetes,  alike 
ravaged  by  the  tempest,  shall  we  not  learn  still 
more  highly  to  priae  our  own  unparalleled  po- 
litical edifice,  built  with  such  fair  proportions, 
on  principles  so  harmonious  and  so  just,  that 
one  part  afifords  to  another  that  support  which, 
in  ite  turn,  it  receives;  while  each  lends  strength, 
as  well  as  stebilit  j  to  all  7 

How  slender  is  the  security  of  unlimited 
power,  let  the  ephemeral  reigns  of  eastern  des- 
poto  declare !  A  prince  who  governs  a  free  peo- 
ple, enjoys  a  safety  which  no  despotic  sovereign 
ever  possessed.  The  latter  rules  singly ;  and 
where  a  revolution  is  meditated,  the  change  of 
a  single  person  is  soon  effected.  But  where  a 
sovereign's  power  is  incorporated  with  the  pow- 
ers of  parliament,  and  the  will  of  the  people  who 
elect  parliamento,  the  kingly  state  is  fenced  in 
with,  and  intrenched  by  me  other  stetes.  He 
relies  not  solely  upon  an  army.  He  relies  on 
his  parliament,  and  on  his  people, — a  sure  re- 
source,  while  be  involves  his  intereste  with 
theirs !  This  is  the  happiness,  the  beauty,  and 
the  strength  of  that  three-fold  bond  which  ties 
our  constitution  together.  Counsellors  may  mis. 
lead,  fiivourites  may  betray,  even  iirmies  may 
desert,  and  navies  may  mutiny,  but  laws,  m 


they  an  the  surest  guides  of  aetioa,  to  an  tlMj 
the  surest  guards  f^om  danger. 

Well  might  the  view  of  this  weU-firanded 
power  produce  tlie  remark  which  it  drew  forth 
from  a  sagacious  Frenchman,*  who  was  eom* 
paring  the  solid  constitutional  authority  of  tlie 
British  monarch,  with  the  more  specious,  but 
less  secure  fabric  of  the  despotism  of  the  kings 
of  France — *•  That  a  king  or  England,  who  act- 
ed according  to  the  laws,  was  the  grealeet  of 
all  monarchs !' 

But  while  the  ocrnvnlsiomi  of  other  govern* 
iHents,  built  on  less  permanent  principlM,  havia 
riveted  our  affection  to  our  own ;  and  while  an 
experimental  acquaintance  with  the  miseries  of 
anarchy  most  naturally  leaiLns,  as  subjecte,  to 
a  strong  sense  of  the  duty  of  obedience  >-*with 
equal  zeal  would  we  wish  it  to  be  inculcated  on 
princes,  that  they  should  be  cautious  never  to 
multiply  occasions  for  exacting  that  obedience ; 
that  they  should  use  no  unnecessary  compulsion 
by  seizing  as  a  debt  what  good  subjects  are  al. 
ways  willing  to  pay  as  a  duty :  and  what  in 
then  only  to  be  relied  upon,  when  it  is  spontiu 
neons  and  cordiaL 

It  is  observable,  that  those  monarchs  who  haw 
most  sedulouslv  contended  fi>r  prerogative,  haw 
been  among  the  fteblest  and  the  least  eapaUo 
of  exercising  it ;  and  that  those  who  hsfve  strag« 
gled  most  earnestly  for  unjust  power,  have  sel- 
dom enjoyed  it  themselves,  but  have  made  it 
over  to  mistresses  and  fkvourites.  This  is  par 
ticularly  exemplified  in  two  of  our  weakest  toad 
most  unhappy  prinoes,  Edward  II.  and  Richard 
II.->Whether  it  was  that  this  very  imbeeillty 
made  them  more  contentioas  about  their  pre- 
rogative, aud  more  obstinate  in  resisting  the  de- 
mands of  parliament;  or  that  their  favooritoa 
stimulated  them  to  exactions,  the  benefit  of 
which  was  to  be  transfbrred  to  themselves.  The 
character  of  Edward  III.  (notwithstanding  his 
faulte)  was  consistently  magnaDimons.  He  wa» 
not  fibre  brave  than  just  He  was  attentive  to 
the  dignity  of  his  crown  in  proportion  to  that 
magnanimity,  and  to  the  creation  and  exeeution 
of  laws  in  proportion  to  that  justice ;  and  hn 
took  no  important  steps  without  the  advice  of 
parliament  The  wretched  raign  and  miseraUe 
catastrofdie  of  each  of  the  two  fintnamed 
princes,  f\imish  a  striking  contrast  to  thd  energj 
an  j  popularity  of  the  last ;  of  whom  Hume  ob. 
serves,  *  that  bis  domestic  government  was  even 
more  admirable  than  his  fiweign  conqnesto;'  and 
of  whom  Selden  says,  *  that  one  would  think  by 
his  actions  that  he  never  was  at  home,  and  by 
his  laws  that  he  never  was  abroad.* 

A  wise  and  virtuous  prince  will  ever  bear  in 
mind  the  grand  distinction  between  his  own  sw 
tuation  and  that  of  his  minister.  The  latter  m 
but  the  precarious  possessor  of  a  transient  autho- 
rity ;  a  mere  tenant  at  will,  or,  at  most,  fbr  lifb. 
He  himself  is  the  hereditery  and  permanent 
possessor  of  the  property.  The  former  may  be 
more  tempted  to  adc^  measures  which,  though 
gainfbl  or  gratifying  at  the  |veeent,  will  be  pro- 
bably productive  of  nitare  misohief  to  the  esteto 
But  surely  the  latter  may  be  justly  expected  to 
teke  a  kmger  and  wider  view ;  and  considering^ 
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te  IntaNiti  of  hk  posterity  no  lew  than  his 
ovnt  to  rejeot  aU  measoios  which  are  likely  to 
dkpuaffe  their  inherituioe,  or  injore  their  te- 
nore.  He  will  tnoe  the  misfortaiies  of  onr  first 
Charles  to  the  asorpation  of  the  Todors ;  and 
mark  bat  toe  natural  a  connexion  between  the 
unprijicfpled  domination  and  profbse  ma|rnifi. 
cenoe  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  melanclu^y  fate  of 
bis  fkv  better  and  more  amiable  soecessor.  He 
will  remember  the  solid  answer  of  the  Spartan 
kinjf,  who  beinpr  reproached  by  a  siqperficial  ob- 
server with  hsTinip  left  the  regal  power  impaired 
to  his  posterity,  replied,  *  No ;  for  he  had  left  it 
more  eesurs,  therefore  more  permanent,^  A 
larto  and  just  conception  of  interest,  therefore, 
BO  less  than  of  dnty^^  will  prompt  a  wise  prince 
to  Tsject  all  measnros  which,  while  they  appear 
to  flatter  the  love  of  dominlonf  naturally  inhe- 1 
rant  in  the  mind  of  man,  by  holding  forth  the 
prseent  extension  of  his  power,  yet  tend  obeti. 
■ately  to  weaken  its  essential  strength,  to  make 
his  authority  the  objeot  of  his  peopfo's  jealousy, 
rather  than  of  their  afiection ;  to  cause  it  to  rest 
oo  the  uncertain  baob  of  military  power,  rather 
tiian  on  the  deep  and  durable  foundations  of  the 
ooastrtutiop« 

In  order  to  enable  him  the  better,  therefore, 
to  know  the  true  nature  and  limits  of  his  autho- 
rity, be  will  endeavoor  to  develope  the  oonstito- 
tteoal  foundations  on  which  it  rests.  Sovereigns, 
•VBB  fomaie  sovereigns,  though  they  cannot  have 
leisure  to  become  rally  aeqoainted  with  the  vast 
mass  of  our  kws,  ought  at  least  to  imbibe  the 
spicUoftbem.  If  they  be  not  early  tau|rht  the 
general  principles  of  our  laws  and  constitution, 
ttiegr  mny  be  liable,  ftom  the  flatterers  to  whom 
they  may  be  exposed,  to  hear  of  nothin|f  but  the 
power  which  they  may  exert,  or  the  mfluence 
wbieh  they  may  exereissi,  without  having  their 
attention  dinoted  to  those  counteracting  prinei- 
plssi  which,  in  a  limited  monarchy  like  ours, 
aprvo^  in  numberless  ways,  to  balance  and  re- 
•train  that  power. 

It  should  be  worked  into  a  principle  in  the 
mind,  that  it  is  in  consideration  of  the  duties 
which  tlie  laws  impose  on  a  prince,  that  those 
laws  have  secured  to  him  either  dignity  or  pre- 
rogative ;  it  being  a  maxim  of  the  law,  that  pro- 
teotioB  and  aUegiance  are  reciprocal.  With  the 
impression  of  tnis  power,  the  splendoar,  and  the 
dignity  of  royalty,  the  ideas  of  trust,  duty,  and 
responsibitityt  should  be  inseparably  intsrwcyven. 
It  should  be  assiduously  inculcated,  that  the 
LAMB  form  the  very  basis  of  the  throne ;  the  root 
and  ground-work  of  the  monarch's  political  ex* 
istence.  One  peculiar  reason  why  a  prince 
oDght  to  know  so  much  of  the  laws  and  consti- 
tution, as  to  be  able  to  determine  what  is,  and 
what  is  not,  an  infringement  of  them,  is,  that  he 
may  be  quick  sighted  to  the  slightest  approxi- 
mation of  ministers  towards  any  such  encroach- 
ments. A  farther  reason  is,  that  by  studying 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  country,  he  may 
beoome  more  firmly  attached  to  them,  not  merely 
hr  national  instinct,  and  fond  prejudice,  because 
they  are  his  oisti,  but  from  judgment,  reason, 
knowledge,  discrimination,  preference,  habit, 
obligatimi,— in  a  word,  because  they  are  the 
hut. 

But  ■•  this  mperfioial  tketoh  proposes  not  to 


be  an  essay  on  potttSeal,  but  moral  Instmetkm, 
these  remarks  are  only  hazarded,  in  order  to  in* 
timate  the  peculiar  torn  which  the  royal  educa* 
{ion  ought  to  take.  If  a  sovereign  or  England 
be,  in  such  a  variety  of  respects,  sopreme,  it  fol- 
lows, not  only  that  his  education  should  be  libe* 
ral,  large,  and  general,  bat  that  it  should,  more- 
over,  be  directed  to  a  knowledge  of  those  depart- 
ments in  which  lie  will  be  called  to  preside. 

As  supreme  magistrate  and  the  source  of  aO 
judicial  power,  he  should  be  adiMiuately  acquaint- 
ed, not  only  with  the  law  of  nature  and  of  na- 
tions, but  particularly  with  the  law  of  England* 
As  possessing  the  power  of  declaring  war,  and 
contracting  alliances,  he  should  be  thoroughly 
conversant  with  those  authors  who,  with  the 
soundest  judgment,  the  deepest  moral  views,  and 
the  most  correct  precision,  treat  of  the  great 
principles  of  political  justice ;  who  best  unfold 
the  rights  of  human  nature,  and  the  mischiefs 
of  unjust  ambition.  He  should  be  oompetently 
acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  the  different 
governments  of  Europe,  with  which  that  of 
Great  Britain  may  have  any  political  relation ; 
and  he  should  be  led  to  exercise  that  intuitive 
discernment  of  character  and  talents,  which  will 
enable  him  to  decide  on  the  choice  of  ambassa- 
dors, and  other  foreign  ministers,  whom  it  is 
his  prero^tive  to  appoint 

As  he  IS  the  fountain  of  honour,  from  which 
proceed  titles,  distinctions,  and  offices,  he  should 
be  early  accustomed  to  combine  a  due  attention 
to  obaracter,  vrith  the  examination  of  claims, 
and  the  appreciation  of  servioee ;  in  order  that 
the  honours  of  the  subject  may  reflect  no  disho- 
nour on  the  prince.  Thoee  whoee  distinguished 
lot  it  is  to  bestow  subordinate  offices  and  mforior 
dignities,  should  ovinoe,  by  the  judgment  with 
which  they  confer  them,  how  fit  they  themselves 
are  to  discharge  the  highest. 

Is  he  supreme  head  of  the  ohuroh  T  Hence 
arises  a  strong  obligation  to  be  acquainted  with 
ecclesiastical  histoid  in  general,  as  well  as  with 
the  history  of  the  church  of  England  in  particu* 
lar.  He  should  learn,  not  merely  flrom  habit 
and  prescription,  but  fhtm  an  attentive  oompa* 
risen  of  our  national  church  with  other  eoclesU 
astical  institutions,  to  discern  both  the  distin* 
guishing  characters  and  appropriate  advantages 
of  our  oiurch  estabtishment.  He  ought  to  m- 
quire  in  what  manner  its  interests  are  inter* 
woven  with  those  of  the  state,  so  fkr  as  to  be 
inseparable  from  them.  He  should  learn,  that 
from  the  supreme  power,  with  which  the  laws 
invest  him  over  the  church,  arises  a  most  avrftd 
responsibility,  especially  in  the  grand  preroga* 
tive  of  bestowing  the  higher  erolesiastical  ap- 
pointments; a  trust  which  mvolves  consequences 
for  too  extensive  for  human  minds  to  calculate ; 
and  which  a  sovereign,  even  amid  all  the  daxzling 
splendour  of  royalty,  while  he  preserves  tender- 
ness of  conscience,  and  quickness  of  sensibtlity, 
will  not  reflect  on  without  trepidation.  While 
history  oflfors  numberless  iostances  of  the  abuse 
of  this  power,  it  records  numberless  striking  ex- 
amples of  its  proper  application.  It  even  pre- 
sents some,  in  which  good  sense  has  operated 
usefhUy  in  the  absenee  of  all  principle^ — ^Whea 
a  profligate  eoelesiastio  applied  for  preferment 
to  the  profligate  duke  of  Orleans,  while  regtn 
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of  FnuM)«,  utfing  m  a  molive,  that  h*  ahoaU  be 
dishonoured  if  the  duke  did  not  make  him  a  bi- 
shop—* And  I,*  replied  tlie  lefent,  *  ehaU  be  die- 
hoMttied  if  I  do.' 


CHAP.V 
Ob  the  importamu  af  Hudying  AneUni  Hutcry, 

TnoeB  pioofl  peraons  denot  leem  to  onderatand 
the  true  intereete  of  Chrietianity,  who  forbid  the 
study  of  paf  an  literature.  Thet  it  is  of  little 
Talne,  oomparatively  with  Christian  learning, 
does  not  prove  it  to  be  altogether  without  its 
usefulness.  In  the  present  period  of  critical  in- 
Testigation,  heathen  Jearning  seems  to  be  justly 
appreciated,  in  the  scale  of  Mtters ;  the  wisdom 
and  piety  of  some  of  our  most  eminent  contem- 
poraries having  suooessfull^  applied  it  to  its  no- 
blest  office,  by  rendering  it  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  Revelation,  u  multiplyingthe  evx- 
denoea,  and  illustrating  the  proofs.  Thus  the 
Christian  emperor,  when  he  destroyed  the  hea- 
then temples,  consecrated  the  goklen  vessels,  to 
adorn  the  Christian  churches. 

In  this  enlightened  period,  Religion,  our  reli- 
gion  at  least,  does  not,  as  in  her  days  of  dark* 
Bess,  fbel  it  necessary  to  degrade  human  learn- 
ing, in  order  to  withdraw  herself  from  scrutiny. 
Tm  time  is  past,  when  it  was  produced  as  a  se- 
nous  ebarge  against  saint  Jerome,  that  he  had 
read  Homer ;  when  a  doetor  of  the  SorboDae 
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the  e^quisita  muse  of  Yirgifhad  made  him  weep 
fir  the  woes  of  Dido ;  aad  when  the  works  of 
Tacitus  were  condemned  to  the  flames,  from  the 
papal  chair,  beeanee  the  a«thor  was  not  a  Ro- 
man Catholic.  It  is  also  eurious  to  observe  a 
papist  persecuting  the  memory  of  a  pegen  on 
the  ground  of  his  siysnCifieB  /  Pope  Gregory 
the  great,  expelled  Livy  ihxn  every  Oiristian 
library  on  this  aoooont  I 

The  roost  acute  enemy  of  Cbristianitr,  the 
emperor  Julian,  who  had  himself  been  bred  a 
Christian  and  a  scholar,  well  understood  what 
was  most  likcty  to  hurt  its  cause.  He  knew  the 
use  which  the  Christians  were  making  of  ancient 
authors,  and  of  rhetoric,  in  order  to  refote  error, 
andestoblish  truths— » They  fight  us,*  said  he, 
*  by  the  knowledge  of  our  own  authors ;  shall 
WB  Buflbr  ounelvee  to  be  stabbed  with  our  own 
ewordsl'  He  actually  made  a  law  to  interdict 
their  reading  Homer  and  Demosthenee ;  prohi- 
bited to  their  schools  the  study  of  antiquity,  and 
ordered  that  they  should  conme  theoiselvea,  to 
the  explanation  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  in  the 
ehurches  of  the  Gvalileaas. 

It  can  never  be  too  soon,  for  the  royal  pupil, 
to  begin  to  oolleot  materials  for  reflection,  and 
for  action.  Her  flitare  character  will  much  de- 
pend on  the  course  of  reading,  the  turn  of  tem- 
per, the  habit  of  thought  now  acquired,  and  the 
standard  of  morals  now  fixed.  The  acquisition 
of  present  taste  will  form  the  elements  of  her 
■ubeequent  character.  Her  present  acquire- 
nients,  it  is  true,  will  need  to  be  matured  liy  her 
after  experienea ;  but  experienoe  will  operate  to 
comparatively  bttk  purpose,  wheM  only  a  slen- 


der sloek  has  been  laid  in  for  it  to  wurk  BpM ; 
and  where  these  materials  for  forming  the  efaarao* 
ter  have  not  been  previously  prepai«d«  Thia|fB 
must  be  known  before  they  are  done.  The  part 
should  be  studied  before  it  is  acted,  if  we  oBpeef 
to  have  it  acted  weU. 

Where  much  is  to  be  learned,  time  must  bo 
economised;  and  in  the  judicious  seleotion  eC 
pagan  literature,  the  discernment  of  the  preee|^ 
tor  will  be  particularly  exercised.  All  thoee 
writers,  however  justly  cekbrated,  who  havB 
employed  much  learning,  in  elaborating  points 
which  add  little  to  the  practical  wisdom  or  vir- 
tue of  mankind ;  all  such  as  are  rather  euriooB 
than  usefulfOr  ingenioos  than  instructive,  shoukl 
be  passed  over ;  nor  need  she  bestow  much  al» 
tention  on  points,  which,  though  they  may  havB 
been  accurately  discussed,  are  not  seriooily  inu 
portent.  Dry  critical  knowledge,  though  it  may 
be  correctly  just ;  and  mere  ohnmicies  of  events, 
though  they  may  be  strictly  true,  teach  not  the 
things  she  wants.  Such  authors  as  Ssllust,  wIkh 
in  speaking  of  turbulent  innovators,  remarks, 
ikat  tkev  thought  the  very  di&tufUinee  of  thuM 
eetabliJked  a g^fieieni  bnbe  to  set  them  at  tssnrr 
those  who,  like  this  exquisite  historisB,  unfold 
the  internal  principles  df  action,  and  dissect  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  their  personages,  who  de- 
velope  complicated  circumalancee,  furnish  a  dae 
to  trace  the  labyrinth  of  eauBaa  aiid  effiMts,  andl 
assign  to  every  incident  its  proper  motive,  will 
be  eminently  usefiiL  But,  ir  she  be  taught  lo 
disoern  the  merits  of  writm,  it  is  tfai^  she  amy 
beoome  not  a  critic  in  boeks,  bat  in  haman  na- 
ture. 

History  is  the  glaaa  by  whiok  the  royal  mni 
should  be  dreesed.  If  it  be  driightAil  for  a  pii- 
vale  individual  to  eater  with  the  historian  iato 
every  soene  which  he  deeeribes,  and  into  evary 
event  which  he  relatM ;  to  be  intiodaoed  into 
the  interior  of  the  Roman  aenate,  or  the  Atheni- 
an areopegus ;  to  follow  Pompey  to  PharsaKa, 
Miltiades  to  Marathon,  or  MarUwraugh  to  Blea- 
heim ;  how  much  more  interesting  will  this  be 
to  a  sovereign  t  To  him  for  whom  senates  de> 
bate,  for  wImnob  armies  engage,  and  whe  b  him- 
selfto  be  a  prime  actor  in  toB  drama!  Of  bow 
much  more  importance  is  it  to  Asei,  to  peesese 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  aU  the  saooessive  go- 
vernments of  that  world,  in  a  principal  govern- 
ment of  which  he  is  one  day  to  take  the  lead. 
To  posiess  himeslf  of  the  experience  of  ancient 
states,  of  the  wisdom  of  every  antecedent  age  I 
To  learn  moderatioa  firom  the  ambition  of  one, 
cantion  ftom  the  rashness  of  another,  and  pru- 
dence perhaps  from  the  indiscretion  of  both !  T» 
apply  foregone  examples  to  his  own  use ;  mdopi- 
ing  what  is  excellent,  shunning  what  is  errone- 
ous, and  omitting  what  is  irrelevant ! 

Readinjr  and  obeervation  are  the  two  graml 
sources  of  improvement;  but  they  He  not  equal* 
ly  open  to  all.  From  the  latter,  the  sex  and  ha* 
bite  of  a  royal  fomale,  in  a  good  measure,  ex- 
dude  her.  She  must  then,  in  a  greater  dmee, 
depend  on  the  formation  which  books  asbrd, 
opened  and  illustrated  by  her  preceptor.  Though 
her  personal  observatkm  mast  be  limited,  her 
advantoj^es  from  historical  aoareee  may  be  huge 
and  various. 

If  history  for  a  time,  especially  dmriag  the 
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ret^  of  the  prince  wbose  actions  are  recorded, 
Bometimea  misrepresent  characters,  the  dead, 
even  the  royal  dead,  are  seldom  flattered ;  unless, 
which  indeed  too  freqaently  happens,  the  writer 
is  deficient  in  that  jost  conception  of  moral  excel- 
lence,  which  teaches  to  distingruiBh  what  is  splen- 
did fhim  what  is  solid.  But,  sooner  or  later,  his- 
tory does  justice.  She  snatches  fVom  oblivion, 
or  reproach,  the  fame  of  those  ▼irtuous  men, 
whom  corrupt  princes,  not  contented  with  hav- 
ing sacrificed  them  to  their  unjust  jealonsy, 
would  rob  also  of  their  fair  renown.  When 
Aralenns  Rosticus  was  condemned  bv  Domitian, 
fi>r  having  written  with  its  deserved  eulogium, 
the  life  ofthat  excellent  citizen,  Tbrasea  PcBtus ; 
when  Senecio  was  put  to  death  by  the  same 
emperor,  for  having  rendered  the  like  noble 
justice  to  Helvidius  Priscus — when  the  his- 
torians themselves,  like  the  patriots  whom  they 
celebrated  were  sentenced  to  death,  their  books 
also  beinfl^  condemned  to  the  flames ;  when 
Fannia,  the  incomparable  wifb  of  Helvidius, 
was  banbhed,  having  the  courage  to  carry  into 
exile  that  book  which  had  been  the  cause  of  it ; 
a  book  of  which  her  conjugal  piety  had  furnish- 
ed the  materials^ — *  In  the  fire  which  consumed 
these  books,*  says  the  author  of  the  lifb  of  Agri- 
cola,  the  tyrants  imagined  that  they  had  stifled 
the  very  utterance  of  the  Roman  people,  abolish- 
ed the  lawful  power  of  the  senate,  and  forced 
mankind  to  doobt  of  the  verv  evidence  of  their 
senses.  Having  expelled  philosophy,  and  exiled 
science,  they  Ottered  themselves  that  nothing, 
which  bore  the  stamp  of  virtue,  would  exist* 
— But  historv  has  vindicated  the  noble  sufierers. 
PoBtns  and  Helvidius  will  ever  be  ranked  among 
the  most  honourable  patriots ;  while  the  empe. 
ror,  who,  in  destroying  their  lives  could  not  in- 
jure their  reputation,  is  consigned  to  eternal 

infnmy' 

The  examples  which  history  records,  fhmish 
faithful  admonitions  to  succeeding  princes,  re- 
specting the  means  by  which  empires  are 
erected  and  overturned.  They  show  by  what 
arts  of  wisdom,  or  by  neglect  of  those  arts, 
little  states  become  great,  or  great  states  fall 
into  ruin ;  with  what  equity  or  injustice  wars 
have  been  undertaken ;  with  what  ability  or  in- 
capacity they  have  been  conducted  ;  with  what 
sagacity  or  short-sightedness  treaties  have  been 
fcrmed.  How  national  faith  hath  been  main- 
tained, or  forfeited.  How  confederacies  have 
been  made,  or  violated.  History,  which  is  the 
amusement  of  other  men,  is  the  school  of  princes. 
They  are  not  to  read  it  merely  as  the  rational 
occupation  of  a  vacant  hour,  but  to  consult  it, 
as  a  storehouse  of  materials  fi>r  the  art  of  govern- 
ment. 

There  is  a  splendour  in  heroic  actions,  which 
fires  the  imagination,  and  forcibly  lays  hold  on 
the  passions.  Hence,  the  poets  were  the  first, 
and,  in  the  rude  ages  of  antiquity,  the  only  his- 
torians. They  seized  on  whatever  was  dazzling, 
in  character,  or  shining  in  action ;  exaggerated 
heroic  qualities,  immortalized  patriotism,  and 
deified  courage.  But  instead  of  making  their 
heroes  patterns  to  men,  they  lessened  the  utility 
of  their  example  by  elevating  them  into  gods. 

•  BsginningorTaeitaS's  Utb  of  Agrieola. 

Vd.  n.  B 


Hence  however  arose  the  first  idea  of  history; 
of  snatching  the  deeds  of  illustrious  men  from 
the  delusions  of  fable ;  of  bringing  down  ex- 
travagant powers,  and  preter-natural  faculties 
within  the  limits  of  human  nature  and  possibi- 
lity ;  and  reducing  overcharged  characters  to 
the  size  and  shape  of  real  life ;  giving  proper* 
tion,  order  and  arrangement  to  the  widest  scheme 
of  actioui  and  to  the  most  extended  duration  of  ^ 
-time. 


CHAP.  VI. 
LatoB — Sgypi — Perfia, 

But  however  the  fictions  of  poetry  might  have 
given  being  to  history,  it  was  sage  political  in^. 
sUtutions,  good  governments,  and  wise  laws 
which  formed  both  its  solid  basis,  and  its  valuable 
superstructure.  And  it  is  from  the  labours  of  an 
cient  legislators,  the  establishment  of  states,  the 
foundation  of  government,  and  the  progress  of 
civil  society,  that  we  are  to  look  for  more  real 
ffreatness,  and  more  useful  instruction,  than 
from  all  the  extravagant  exploits  recorded  in 
fabulous  ages  of  antiquity. 

So  deep  is  the  reverential  awe  which  man- 
kind have  uniformly  blended  with  the  idea  of 
laws,  that  almost  all  civilized  nations  have  m£» 
fecied  to  wrsp  up  the  origin  of  them  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  a  devout  mystery,  and  to  intimate 
that  they  sprapg  from  a  divine  source.  This 
has  arisen  parUy  from  a  love  to  the  marvellous; 
inherent  in  the  numan  mind ;  partly  firom  the 
vanity  of  a  national  fondness  in  each  country  for 
losing  their  original  in  the  trackless  paths  of 
impenetrable  antiquity.  Of  the  former  of  those 
tastes,  a  legislator,  like  Numa,  who  had  deep 
views  and  who  knew  how  much  the  people  re- 
verence whatever  is  mysterious,  would  nattu 
rally  avail  himself.  And  his  supposed  divine 
communication  was  founded  in  his  consummate 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind ;  a  knowledge 
which  a  wise  prince  will  always  turn  to  good 
account 

But,  however  the  mysteriousness  of  the  origin 
of  laws  may  excite  the  reverence  of  the  vulgar, 
it  is  the  wise  only  who  will  duly  venerate  their 
sanctity,  as  they  alone  can  appreciate  their 
value.  Laws  are  providentially  designed,  not 
only  to  be  the  best  subsidiary  aid  of  Religion, 
where  she  is  operative,  but  to  be  in  some  sort 
her  substitute,  in  those  instances  where  her 
own  direct  operations  might  be  ineffectual.  For, 
even  where  the  immediate  law  of  God  is  little 
regarded,  the  civil  code  may  be  externally 
efficient,  from  its  sanctions  being  more  visible, 
palpable,  tangible.  And  human  laws  are  di- 
rectly fitted  to  restrain  the  outward  acts  of 
those,  whose  hearts  are  not  influenced  by  the 
divine  injunctions.  Laws,  therefore,  are  the 
surest  fences  of  the  best  blessings  of  civilized 
life.  They  bind  society  together,  while  they 
strengthen  the  separate  mteresta  of  those  whom 
they  reciprocally  unite.  They  tie  the  hands  of 
depredation  in  the  poor,  and  of  oppression  in 
the  rich  :  protect  the  weak  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  powerful,  and  draw  their  sacred 
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shelter  roand  all  that  is  dear  in  domestic,  or 
valuable  in  social  lifb.  Tbej  are  the  truest 
guardians  of  the  dignity  of  the  throne,  and  the 
only  rampart  of  the  liberty  of  the  people. 

On  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  law  of  revela- 
tion (where  revelation  is  known)  all  human 
laws  ought  to  depend.  That  a  rule  of  civil  con- 
duct should  be  prescribed  to  roan,  by  the  state 
in  which  he  lives,  is  made  necessary  by  nature, 
as  well  as  sanctioned  by  revelation.  Were  man 
an  insulated  being,  th6  law  of  nature,  and  of 
revelation,  would  suffice  for  him ;  but,  for  aggre- 
gate man,  something  more  than  even  municipal 
laws  becomes  requisite.  Divided  as  human 
beings  are,  into  separate  states,  and  societies, 
connected  among  themselves,  bat  disconnected 
with  other  states,  each  requires  with  relation  to 
the  other,  certain  general  rules,  called  the  law 
of  nations,  as  much  as  each  state  needs  respect- 
ing itself,  those  distinct  codes,  which  are  suited 
to  their  own  particular  exigencies.  On  the 
whole,  then,  as  the  natural  sense  of  weakness 
and  fear  impels  man  to  seek  the  protection,  and 
the  blessing  of  laws,  so  from  the  experience  of 
that  protection,  and  the  sense  of  that  blessing, 
his  reason  derives  the  roost  powerful  argument 
k>  desire  their  perpetuation  ;  and  his  providential 
destiny  becomes  his  choice. 

If,  therefore,  we  would  truly  estimate  the 
value  of  laws,  let  us  figure  to  ourselves  the 
misery  of  that  state  of  nature  in  which  there 
should  be  no  law,  but  that  of  the  strongest ;  no 
judge  to  determine  right,  or  to  punish  wrong  ; 
to  redress  suffering,  or  to  repel  injury  ;  to  pro- 
tect the  weak,  or  to  control  the  powerful. 

If,  under  the  prevalence  of  a  false,  and  even 
absurd  religion,  several  ancient  states,  that  of 
Egypt  in  particular  subsisted  in  so  much  splen- 
dour* for  so  long  a  period,  and  afterwards  sunk 
into  such  abject  depression,  the  causes  of  both 
are  obvious.  The  laws  of  ancient  Egypt  were 
proverbial  for  their  wisdom.  It  has  not  escaped 
several  christian  historians  that  it  was  the  hu- 
man  praise  of  him  who  was  ordained  to  be  the 
legislator  of  Grod*s  own  people,  that  he  was  skilled 
in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  And  it 
was  meant  to  conrer  an  high  eulogium  on  the 
wisest  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  that  his  wisdom 
eclipsed  that  of  Egypt. 

The  laws  of  this  state  so  strongly  enforced 
mercy,  that  they  punished  with  death  those  who 
refused  to  save  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  if 
attacked,  when  it  was  in  their  power.  The 
justice  of  the  Egyptian  laws  was  so  inflexible, 
that  the  kings  obliged  the  judges  to  swear  that 
they  would  never  depart  from  the  principles  of 
rectitude,  though  even  in  obedience  to  the  royal 
command.    Their  respect  for  individual  virtue, 

•  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  splendour  alludes  to 
the  prosper] tf  arising  from  wise  political  institutions 
merely ;  for  the  private  morals  of  Esypt  must  have  borne 
some  proportion  to  h^r  corrupt  idolatry,  which  after- 
wards became  of  the  most  deffradinii^  and  preposterous 
kind.  Her  wisdom,  we  must  therefore  infer,  was  chiefly 
potitieal  wisdom.  Her  morality  seems  to  have  been,  in  a 
good  measure,  cultivated  with  a  view  to  airisrrandize  the 
state,  and  in  violation  of  many  natural  feelings,  as  was 
the  case  in  Sparta.  Kfypt  was  a  well  compacted 
political  society,  and  her  virtue  appears  to  have  been 
the  effect  of  political  discipline,  in  enumerating  her 
Boerits,  our  object  ia  to  prove  the  great  importance  of 
•awa 


and  for  that  reputation  which  follows  it,  wu  to 
hi^h,  that  a  kind  of  moral  inquisition  was  ap- 
pomted,  on  the  death  of  every  citizen,  to  inquire 
what  sort  of  life  he  had  lived,  that  his  memory 
might  be  accordingly  held  in  houour  or  detesta- 
tion. From  the  verdict  of  this  solemn  tribunal, 
even  their  kings  themselves  were  not  exempted. 

The  whole  aim  and  end  of  education  among 
them  was  to  inspire  a  veneration  for  oovcair- 
MENT  and  REuaioN.  They  had  a  law  which  as> 
signed  some  employment  to  every  individual  of 
the  state.  And  though  the  grenius  of  our  free 
constitution  would  justly  reprobate  what  indeed 
its  temperate  and  judicious  restraints  render 
unnecessary  among  us,  that  clause  which  di- 
rected that  the  employment  shoald  be  perpe- 
tuated in  the  same  family,  yet,  perhaps,  the 
severe  moralist,  with  the  example  of  the  well- 
ordered  government  of  Egypt  before  his  eyes» 
might  reasonably  doubt  whether  a  law,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  keep  men  in  their  places, 
though  it  might  now  and  then  check  the  career 
of  a  lefly  genius,  was  not  a  much  less  injury  to 
society  than  the  free  scope  which  was  afforded 
to  the  turbulent  ambition  of  every  aspiring 
spirit  in  the  Greek  democracies.  Bossuet,  who 
has,  perhaps,  penetrated  more  deeply  into  these 
subjects  than  almost  any  modem,  has  prouounc 
ed  Egypt  to  be  the  fountain  of  all  political  wis- 
dom. 

What  afterwards  plunged  the  Egyptians  into 
calamity,  and  brought  final  dissolution  on  their 
government  7  It  was  a  departure  from  its  con- 
stitutional principles ;  it  was  the  neglect  and 
contempt  of  those  venerable  laws  which  for 
sixteen  centuries  had  constituted  their  glory 
and  their  happiness.  They  exchanired  the  love 
of  their  wise  domestic  institutions  ror  the  am- 
bition  of  subduing  distant  countries.  One  of 
their  most  heroic  sovereigns  (as  is  not  unusual) 
was  the  instrument  of  their  misfortunes.  Sesos- 
tris  was  permitted  by  Divine  Providence  to 
diminish  the  true  glory  of  Egypt,  by  a  restless 
ambition  to  extend  her  territory.  This  splendid 
prince  abandoned  the  real  grandeur  of  govern* 
ing  wisely  at  home  for  the  false  glory  of  foreign 
conquests,  which  detained  him  nine  years  m 
distant  climates.  At  a  remote  period,  the  peo- 
ple, weary  of  the  blessings  they  had  so  long  en- 
joyed under  a  single  monarch,  weakened  the 
royal  power,  by  dividing  it  among  multiplied 
sovereigns. 

What  exalted  the  ancient  Persians  to  such 
lasting  fame  7  The  equity  and  strict  execution 
of  their  LAWS.  It  was  their  sovereign  disdain 
of  falsehood  in  their  public  transactions.  Their 
considering  fraud  as  the  most  degrading  of 
vices,  and  thus  transfusing  the  spirit  of  their 
laws  into  their  conduct  It  was  that  love  of  jus- 
tice (modern  statesmen  would  do  well  to  imi- 
tate the  example)  which  made  them  oblige  them- 
selves to  commend  the  virtues  of  their  enemies. 
It  was  such  an  extraordinary  respect  for  educa- 
tion,  that  no  sorrow  was  ever  expressed  for  young 
persons  who  died  uninstructed.  It  was  by  pay- 
ing such  an  attention  to  the  children  of  the 
sovereign,  that,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  they  were 
placed  under  the  care  of  four  statesmen  who 
excelled  in  different  talents.  By  one  they  were 
[  instructed  in  the  principle^  ^  justice ;  bj  an 
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oUmt  they  wen  taught  to  lubdoe  ■enBoality ;  bj 
a  third  they  were  initiated  in  the  art  of  govern- 
nent;  and  by  a  ibnrth  in  the  dotiee  of  religion. 
Phito  haa  given  a  beautifiil  ekeich  of  this  ac- 
complished and  Bublime  education. 

It  will  be  found  that  nearly  the  same  causes 
which  forwarded  the  ruin  of  Egypt,  contributed 
to  destroy  Persia ;  a  dereliction  of  thoee  funda- 
mental  principles  of  legislation  and  morals  to 
which  it  bad  been  indebted  for  its  long  prosperi- 
ty and  grandeur. 

But  be  it  remembered,  that  the  best  human 
laws  will  not  be  exempt  from  the  imperfection 
inseparably  bound  up  with  all  human  things. 
Let  us  beware,  however,  of  those  innovators 
who,  instead  of  carefully  improving  and  vigour- 
ously  executing  those  laws  which  are  already 
established,  adopt  no  remedies  short  of  destruc 
tion ;  tolerate  no  improvement  short  of  creation ; 
who  are  carried  away  by  a  wild  scheme  of  vi- 
sionary  perfection,  which,  if  it  could  any  where 
be  found  to  exist,  would  not  be  likely  to  be  found 
in  the  projects  of  men  who  disdain  to  avail  them- 
selves of'^  ancient  experience  and  progressive 
wisdom.  Thucydides  was  a  politician  of  another 
cast ;  for  he  declared,  that  even  indiflbrent  laws, 
Tigilantly  executed,  were  superior  to  the  best 
that  were  not  properly  obeyed.  Those  modern 
reformists,  who  affect  to  be  in  raptures  with  the 
Greek  republics,  would  do  well  to  imitate  the 
deliberation,  the  slowness,  the  doubt  with  which 
the  founder  of  the  Athenian  legislation  intro- 
duced his  laws.  Instead  of  those  suddeu  and 
instantaneous  constitutions  we  have  witnessed, 
which,  disdaining  the  slow  growth  of  moral 
births,  have  started  at  once,  full  grown,  from  the 
brain  of  the  projector,  and  were  as  suddenly 
superseded  as  rapidly  produced ;  Solon  would 
Dot  suffer  a  single  law  to  be  determined  on  and 
accepted  till  the  first  charm  of  novelty  wss  past, 
and  the  first  heat  of  enthusiasm  had  cooled. 
What  would  the  same  capricious  theorists  say 
to  that  reverence  with  which  the  Egyptians, 
above  cited,  regarded  antiquity,  example,  cus- 
tom, law,  prescription  7  This  sage  people  con- 
sidered every  political  novelty  with  a  jealousy 
equal  to  the  admiration  with  which  it  is  regarded 
by  the  new  school.  Trial,  proof^  experience, 
was  the  slow  criterion  by  which  they  ventured 
to  decide  on  the  excellence  of  any  mstitution. 
While,  to  the  licentious  innovator,  antiquity  is 
ignorance,  custom  is  tyranny,  order  is  intole- 
rance, laws  are  chains.  But  the  end  has  cor- 
responded with  the  beginning.  Their  *  baseless 
fabrics*  have  fallen  to  pieces  before  they  were 
well  reared ;  and  have  exposed  their  superficial, 
but  self-sufficient  builders,  to  the  just  derision 
of  mankind. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Oretee, 

Whkn  we  contemplate  Greece,  and  especially 
when  we  fix  our  eyes  on  Athens,  our  admiration 
u  sirongly,  I  had  slmost  said,  is  irresistibly  ex- 
cited, in  reflectin|[,  that  such  a  diminutive  spot 
oonoentrated  within  itself  whatever  is  great  and 


eminent  in  almost  everv  point  of  view ;  whatever 
confers  distinction  on  the  human  intellect;  what- 
ever is  calculated  to  inspire  wonder,  or  commu- 
nicate delight  AUiens  was  the  pure  well-hea4 
of  poetry : 

Hitber,  as  to  their  fountain,  other  start 
Repairing,  in  their  golden  urns  draw  ligbd. 

It  was  the  theatre  of  arms,  the  cradle  of  the 
arts,  the  school  of  philosophy,  and  the  parent  of 
eloquence. 

To  be  regarded  as  the  masters  in  learning, 
the  oracle  of  taste,  and  the  standard  of  polite- 
ness, to  the  whole  civilised  world,  is  a  splendid 
distinction.  But  it  is  a  pestilent  mischief^  when 
the  very  renown  attending  such  brilliant  advan* 
tages  becomes  the  vehicle  for  carrying  into  other 
countries  the  depraved  manners  by  which  these 
pre-eminent  advantages  are  accompanied.  This 
was  confossedly  the  case  of  Greece  with  respect 
to  Rome.  Rome  had  conquered  Greece  by  her 
arms;  but  whenever  a  subjugated  country  con* 
tributes,  by  her  vices,  to  enslave  the  state  which 
conquered  her,  she  amply  revenges  herself. 

But  the  perils  of  this  contamination  do  not 
terminate  with  their  immediate  consequences* 
The  ill  effects  of  Grecian  manners  did  not  cease 
with  the  corruptions  which  they  engendered  at 
Rome.  There  is  still  serious  danger,  lest,  while 
the  ardent  and  high  spirited  young  reader  con* 
templates  Greece  only  throu|^h  the  splendid  me- 
dium of  her  heroes  and  her  artists,  her  noets  and 
her  orators ;  while  his  imagination  h  fired  with 
the  glories  of  conquest,  and  captivated  with  the 
charms  of  literature,  that  he  may  lose  sight  of 
the  disorders,  the  corruptions,  and  the  crimen 
by  which  Athens,  the  famous  seat  of  arts  and 
of  letters,  was  dishonoured.  May  he  not  be 
tinctured  (allowing  for  chansfe  of  circumstances) 
with  something  of  that  spirit  which  inflamed 
Alexander,  when^as  he  was  passing  the  Hjdas« 
pes,  he  enthusiastically  exclaimed,  *  O  Atheni- 
ans !  could  you  believe  to  what  dangers  I  ex« 
pose  myself,  for  the  sake  of  being  celebrated  by 
you!' 

Many  of  the  Athenian  vices  originated  in  the 
very  nature  of  their  constitution ;  in  the  very 
spirit  of  that  turbulent  democracy  which  Solon 
could  not  restrain,  nor  the  ablest  of  his  successors 
control.  The  great  founder  of  their  legislation 
folt  the  dangers  inseparable  from  the  democratic 
form  of  government,  when  he  declared,  *  that  he 
had  not  given  them  the  best  laws,  but  the  best 
which  they  were  able  to  bear.*  In  the  very  esta- 
blishment of  his  institutions,  he  betrayed  hu 
distrust  of  this  species  of  government,  by  those 
ffuards  and  ramparts  which  he  was  so  assiduous 
in  providing  and  multiplying.  Knowing  him* 
self  to  be  incapable  of  setting'  aside  the  popular 
power,  his  attention  was  directed  to  divest  it,  as 
much  as  possible,  of  its  mischiefs,  by  the  en- 
trenchments that  he  strove  to  cast  about  it  His 
sagacious  mind  anticipated  the  ill  efiectsof  that 
republican  restlessness;  that  at  lenrth  completely 
overturned  the  state  which  it  had  so  often  me- 
naced, and  so  constantly  distracted. 

This  unsettled  government,  which  left  the 
country  perpetually  exposed  to  the  tyranny  of 
the  fow,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  many,  was 
never  bound  together  by  any  principle  of  union, 


so 
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by  any  bond  of  intereft,  commou  to  the  whole 
commanity,  except  when  the  ^neral  danger, 
&T  a  time,  annihilated  the  distinction  of  separate 
interests.  The  restraint  of  laws  was  feeble ;  the 
laws  themselves  were  often  contradictory ;  often 
ill  administered;  popular  inti igues,  and  tamulta- 
ous  assemblies,  fhsquently  obstructing  their  ope- 
ration.  The  noblest  services  were  not  seldom 
rewarded  with  imprisonment,  exile,  or  assassi- 
nation.  Under  every  change,  confiscation  and 
proscription  were  never  at  a  stand ;  and  the  only 
wa^  of  effacing  the  impression  of  any  revolution 
which  had  produced  these  outrages,  was  to  pro- 
mote a  new  one,  which  engendered  in  its  turn, 
fresh  outrages^  and  improved  upon  the  antece- 
dent disorders. 

By  this  light  and  capricious  people,  acute  in 
their  feelings,  carried  away  by  every  sudden 
gust  of  passion,  as  mutable  m  their  opinions  as 
unjust  in  their  decisions,  the  most  illustrious 
patriots  were  first  sacrificed,  and  then  honoured 
with  statues;  their  heroes  were  murdered  as 
traitors,  and  then  reverenced  as  gods.  This 
wanton  abuse  of  authority,  this  rash  injustice, 
and  fruitless  repentance,  would  be  the  inevitable 
oonsequenee  of  lodging  supreme  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  vain  and  variable  populace,  incon- 
stant in  their  very  vices,  perpetually  vibrating 
between  irretrievable  crimes  and  ineffectual  re- 
grets. 

That  powerful  oratory,  which  is  to  us  so  just 
a  subject  of  admiration,  was,  doubtless,  no  in- 
considerable cause  of  the  public  disorders.  And 
to  that  exquisite  talent,  which  constitutes  one  of 
the  chief  boasts  of  Athens,  we  may  look  for  one 
principal  source  of  her  disorders : 

Those  aneienU,  wliose  rMivllen  eloqnenoe 
Wielded  at  will  tlie  fierce  Democracy, 
Shook  th*  arsenal  and  fblmined  over  Greeos 
To  M aoedon  and  A.rtaxerie8'  throne. 

When  we  consider  what  mighty  influence  this 
talent  gave  to  the  popular  leaders,  and  what  a 
powerful  engine  their  demagogues  possessed,  to 
work  upon  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  who 
composed  their  popular  assemblies;  when  we 
reflect  on  the  character  of  those  crowds,  on  whom 
this  strirring  eloquence  was  exercised,  and  re- 
member that  their  <^inion  decided  on  the  flite 
of  the  country :  all  this  will  contribute  to  ac 
count  for  -the  fVequency  and  violence  of  the  pub- 
lic commotions,  and  naturally  explains  why  that 
rhetorical  genius,  which  shed  so  bright  a  lustre 
on  the  country,  was,  from  the  nature  of  the 
constitution,  frequently  the  instrument  of  con- 
vulsing it 

While  the  higher  class,  in  many  of  theOreek 
republics,  seemed  without  scruple  to  oppress 
their  inferiors,  the  populace  of  Athens  oommon- 
ly  exerted  the  same  hostile  spirit  of  resentment 
a^nst  their  leaders. — Competition,  circumven- 
tmn,  litigation,  every  artifice  of  private  fraud, 
every  stratagem  of  personal  injustice,  filled  up 
the  short  intervals  of  foreign  wars  and  public 
contests.  How  strikingly  is  St  Pauradefinition 
of  that  light  and  frivolous  propensity  of  the  Athe- 
nians which  led  them  to  pass  the  day  only  *  to 
bear  or  tell  some  new  thing,*  illustrated  by  Plu- 
tarch's relation  of  the  illiterate  citizen,  who  voted 
Aristidee  to  the  poniahment  of  the  Oatraciem  I 


When  this  great  man  qoeitiaiied  his  aeoner, 
whether  Aristidee  had  ever  injured  him  7  He 
replied,  so  fiir  from  it,  that  he  did  not  even  know 
him,  only  he  was  quite  weaned  mti  with  hearing 
him  every  where  called  the  put.  Besides  that 
apirit  of  envy  which  b  peculiarly  alive  in  de- 
mocracies, to  have  heard  this  excellent  per- 
son calumniated  would  have  been  a  refreshing 
novelty,  and  have  enaUed  hinif  to  *  teU  a  new 
thing.* 

That  passionate  fondness  for  scenic  diversions 
which  led  the  Athenians  not  only  to  apply  part 
of  the  public  money  to  the  support  of  the  thea* 
tree,  and  to  pay  for  the  admission  of  the  popu- 
lace, but  also  made  it  a  capital  crime  to  divert 
this  fund  to  any  other  service,  even  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  stats,  so  sacred  was  this  application 
of  it  deemed  was  another  concurrent  cause  of 
the  profligacy  of  public  manners.*  The  abuses 
to  which  this  universal  invitation  to  luxury  and 
idhiness  led ;  the  licentioosneas  of  that  purely 
democratic  spirit,  which  made  the  fewest  classes 
claim  as  a  right  to  partake  in  the  diversions  of 
the  highest ;  the  pernicious  productions  of  some 
of  the  comic  poets ;  the  unbounded  license  in- 
troduced by  the  mask ;  the  vduptnonsness  of 
their  music,  whose  extraordinar  v  efiects  it  would 
be  impossible  to  believe,  were  they  not  confirm* 
ed  by  the  general  voice  of  antiqmty  :  all  these 
concurring  circumstances  induced  adepravatioo 
of  morals  of  which  less  enlightened  conntriec 
do  not  often  present  an  example.  The  profane 
and  impure  Aristophanes  was  almost  adored, 
while  the  virtue  of  Socrates  not  only  procured 
him  a  violent  death,  but  the  poet,  by  msJting  the 
philosopher  contemptible  to  the  populace,  paved 
the  way  to  his  unjust  sentence  bv  the  judges. 
Nay,  perhaps  the  delight  which  the  Atheniane 
took  in  the  impious  and  ofiensively  loose  wit  of 
this  dramatic  poet  rendered  them  more  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  that  virtue  which  was  taught  by 
Plato  and  of  that  liberty  in  which  they  had  once 
gloried,  and  which  Demosthenes  continued  to 
Uiunder  in  their  ears.  Their  rage  for  sensual 
pleasure  rendered  them  a  fit  object  for  the  pro. 
jects  of  Philip,  and  a  ready  prey  to  the  attacks 
of  Alexander. 

In  lamenting,  however,  the  corruptions  of  the 
theatre  in  Athens,  justice  compels  us  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  her  immortal  tragic  poets,  by  their 
chaste  and  manly  compositions,  furnish  a  noble 
exception.  In  no  country  has  decency  and  pu- 
rity, and,  to  the  disgrace  of  Christian  countries, 
let  it  be  added,  have  morality,  and  even  piety, 
been  so  generally  prevalent  in  any  theatrical 
compositions  as  in  what 

*  Peridcf,  not  being  rich  enough  to  lapplaiit  his  oosa- 
petitor  by  acts  of  liberality,  procurBd  tbiB  law  with 
a  view  to  make  bis  court  to  the  people.  He  acnipled 
not,  in  nnler  to  aecure  their  attachment  to  hia  person 
and  government,  by  tbua  '  buying  them  with  their  own 
money,*  e^ctually  to  promote  tneir  natural  levity  and 
idienesB,  and  to  eorru|A  their  morals.— The  rulers  of  a 
neighbouring  nation  have  been  too  ■kilAil  adepts  in  the 
art  of  corruption,  not  to  admire  and  eagerly  adopt  an 
example  so  suited  to  their  political  circumstances,  ana 
so  congenial  to  their  national  frivolity.  Accordingly, 
an  Qoexampled  multitude  of  theatres  have  brcn  opened; 
and  in  order  to  allay  the  diseontents  of  the  Iow«r  class 
at  the  expenae  of  their  time  and  morals,  the  price  of 
these  diversions  has  been  reduced  so  low  as  almoet  to 
emulate  the  gratoitoua  adrnkmoD  of  the  Athenian  po* 
pulaoe. 
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lofty  gnvB  tngediaiM  taught 
Ib  ekoraa,  or  iambic,  teaclien  beti 
Of  BBoral  prudence. 

Yet,  in  payinr  a  jatt  and  wrnnn  tribate  to  the 
moral  ezeellenciea  of  these  ■ublime  dramatiats, 
ia  not  an  anawer  prorided  to  that  lon|r  agitated 
qneation,  Whether  the  atage  can  be  indeed  made 
a  achool  of  morala?  No  qoeation  had  ever' a 
Ikirer  ehanee  ibr  deeiaion  than  was  here  afford- 
ed. If  it  be  allowed  that  there  never  was  a  more 
profligate  city  than  Athena ;  if  it  be  equally  in- 
disputable that  never  country  possessed  more 
uoezoeptionaMe  dramatic  poeto  than  Eschylus, 
Bophocies  and  Euripides ;  if  the  same  city  thus 
at  once  produced  the  best  physicians  and  the 
worst  patients,  what  is  the  result?  Do  the 
Athenian  annals  record  that  any  class  or  condi- 
tion of  citizens  were  actually  reformed  by  con- 
stantly frequenting,  we  had  almost  said,  by  con- 
stantly living  in  the  theatre  7 

Plutarch,  who  severely  condenms  the  Atheni- 
ans, had  too  just  a  judgment  to  censure  either 
the  excellence  of  the  poets,  or  the  good  taste  of 
the  people  who  admired  them.  But  lie  blames 
them  for  that  excessive  passion  for  diversions, 
*  which,*  says  he,  *  by  setting  up  a  new  object 
of  attachment,  had  nearly  extinguished  public 
virtue,  and  made  them  more  anxious  about  the 
fate  of  a  play  than  about  the  &te  of  their  ooun- 
try.'» 

Such  were  the  manners  which  historians,  ora- 
tors,  and  poete  have  consigned  to  immortal  fame ! 
Such  were  the  people  for  whom  our  highly  edu- 
cated youth  are  taught  to  feel  an  enUiusiaatic 
admiration !  Such  are  the  forms  of  government 
which  have  excited  the  envy,  and  pardy  furniah- 
ed  the  model  to  the  bloody  innovators  and  firantic 
politicians  of  our  age !  Madly  to  glory  in  the 
dream  of  liberty,  and  to  be  in  fket  the  victim  of 
changing  tyrauis,  but  unchanging  tyranny.  This 
was  the  coveted  lot  of  ancient  Athens. — This  is 
the  object  of  reverence,  eulogy,  and  imitation  to 
a  large  portion  of  modem  Europe  f 

In  reflecting  on  the  splendid  works  of  genius 
and  of  art  in  Athens,  aa  opposed  to  the  vices  of 
her  government,  and  the  licentiousness  of  her 
morals, — ^will  it  be  thought  an  adequate  com- 
pensation  for  the  corruptions  of  both,  if  we  grant, 
as  we  are  disponed  to  do,  in  its  fullest  extent, 
that  unparalleled  combination  of  talents,  which 
.delight(>d  and  informed  the  rest  of  the  world? 
If  we  allow  that  this  elegance  of  taste  spread  so 
wide,  and  descended  so  low,  that  every  indivi- 
dual of  an  Athenian  mob  might,  as  has  been 
triumphantly  a8serted,t  be  a  just  critic  of  dra- 
raatic  composition  7  That  the  ear  of  the  popu- 
lace was  so  nicely  tuned  a,nd  so  refined  a  judge 
of  the  delicacies  of  pronunciation,  than  an  Attic 
herb-woman  could  detect  the  provincial  aceent 
of  a  learned  philosopher?  Is  it  even  a  sufficient 
compen(«ation,  exquisite  as  we  allow  the  grati- 
fication to  have  been,  that  the  spectator  might 
range  among  the  atatues  of  Lysippos,  or  the 
pictures  of  Apelles,  or  the  critic  enjoy  the  still 
more  intellectual  luxury  of  listening  to  an  ora- 
tion of  Demosthenes,  of  a  acene  of  Euripides, — 

*  9m  Wnrtlny  Montague,  on  the  Rise  an4  Fall  of  An- 
dent  RepuMiei. 

t  See  an  elegant  paper  in  tbe  Adventurer,  in  which 
some  of  these  triimiplii  of  Atheni  are  asserted. 


while  the  rulers  of  so  aoeompliahed  a  people 
were  in  general  diMolute,  tyrannical,  oppressive, 
and  unjust ;  and  the  people  themselves  univer- 
sally sunk  into  the  oKMt  degraded  state  of  man- 
ners ;  immeraed  in  the  last  excess  of  effeminacy; 
debased  by  the  most  excessive  sensuality,  fVaud, 
idleneaa,  avarice,  gaming,  and  debauchery  7 

If  here  and  there  the  eye  is  relieved,  and  the 
feelings  are  refreshed,  with  the  casual  appear- 
ance of  a  Miltiades,  a  Cimon,  an  Aristides,  a 
Socrates,  a  Phocion,  or  a  Xenophon;  yet 
these  thinly  scattered  stars  serve  less  to  re- 
trieve the  Athenian  character,  by  their  solitary 
lustre,  or  even  by  their  confluent  radiance,  than 
to  overwhelm  it  with  disgrace,  by  the  atrocious 
injustice  with  which  these  bright  lumina- 
1  ies  were  treated  by  their  oonntr  v.  The  eolo- 
gium  of  the  citizen  is  the  satire  of  the  state. 

While  we  observe  that  Greece  first  became 
powerfbl,  rich,  and  great,  through  the  energy 
of  her  people,  and  tlM  vigour  of  her  character^ 
and  that  this  very  greatness,  power,  and  riches, 
have  a  natural  bias  towards  corruption;  that 
while  they  happily  tend  to  produce  and  nourish 
those  arte,  which  in  their  just  measure  are  the 
best  embellbhmenta  of  a  nation ;  yet  carried  to 
excess,  and  misapplied  to  vicious  purposes,  tend 
to  weaken  and  corrupt  it ;  that  Athens,  by  her 
public  and  private  vioea,  and  by  her  very  refine- 
ment in  pMitoness,  and  her  devotednees  to  the 
arts,  not  only  precipitated  her  own  ruin,r— but 
by  the  transplantation  of  those  arte,  encumbered 
witli  those  vices,  ultimately  contributed  to  ruin 
Rome  also.  While  we  take  this  retrospect,  we, 
of  this  highly  favoured  land,  may  receive  an  aw- 
fhl  admonition ;  we  may  make  a  most  instruc- 
tive comparison  of  our  own  situation  with  re- 
spect to  a  neighbouring  nation, — a  nation  which, 
under  the  rapidly-shifting  form  of  every  mode 
of  goTernment,  from  the  despotism  of  absolute 
monarchy  to  a  republican  anarchy,  to  which  the 
royal  tyranny  was  comparative  fVeedom  ;— and 
now  again,  in  the  closing  scene  of  this  change- 
ful drama,  to  the  heavy  subjugation  of  military 
despotism,  has  never  ceased  to  be  the  object  of 
childish  admiration,  of  passionate  fondness,  and 
servile  imitation,  to  too  many  in  our  own  coun- 
try ;  to  peraons,  too,  whose  rank  giving  them 
the  greateet  stake  in  it,  have  most  to  risk  by 
the  assimilation  with  her  fbanners,  and  most  to 
lose  by  the  adoption  of  her  principles.  And 
though,  through  the  special  Providence  and  un- 
deserved mercies  of  God,  we  have  withstood  the 
flood  of  revolutionary  doctrines,  let  us,  taking 
warning  fh)m  the  reaemblance  above  pointed 
out,  no  longer  persist,  as  in  the  halcyon  days  of 
peace,  servilely  to  adopt  her  language,  habits, 
manners,  and  corruptions.  For  now  to  fill  up 
the  measure  of  our  danger,  her  pictures,  and  her 
statdes,  not  the  fVuita  of  her  owo  genius — for 
here  the  comparison  with  Athens  fails— but  the 
plunder  of  her  usurpation,  and  the  spoila  of  her 
injustice,  by  holding  out  new  baita  to  our  curi. 
osity,  and  new  attractions  to  our  admiration,  are 
in  danger  of  fataHy  and  finally  accomplishing 
the  reseufblance.    May  the  omen  be  averted ! 

Among  the  numberless  lessons  which  we  may 
derive  from  the  study  of  Grecian  history,  there 
is  one  which  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated, 
more  especially  as  it  is  a  fiict  little  reliahed  by 
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many  of  our  mora  refined  wits  and  politicians, — 
we  mean  the  error  ofascribingf  to  arts,  to  litera- 
tara,  and  to  politeness,  that  power  of  softening: 
and  correcting  the  human  heart,  which  is,  in 
truth,  tl»e  ezclusive  prero^tiye  of  religion. 
Really  to  mend  the  heart,  and  purify  the  prin- 
ciple, is  a  deeper  work  than  the  most  finished 
cultivation  of  the  ta$ie  has  ever  been  able  to  ef. 
ftct  The  polished  Athenians  were  amonjr  the 
most  unjust  of  mankind  in  their  national  acta, 
and  the  most  cruel  towards  their  allies.  They 
remarkably  exemplify  the  tendency  ofMting  in 
a  body,  to  lesson  each  man*s  individual  consci- 
onsness  of  guilt  or  cruelty.  This  polite  peophi, 
in  their  political  capacity,  committed,  without 
scruple,  actions  of  almost  unparalleled  barbarity. 

Every  reflecting  class  of  British  and  espeoi- 
ally  of  Christian  readers  will  not  fail  to  peruse 
the  annals  of  this  admired  republic  with  senti- 
ments of  deep  gratitude  to  heaven  for  the  vast 
superiority  of  our  own  national,  civil,  social,  mo- 
ral,  and  religious  blessinrs.  And  they  may  en. 
rich  the  catalogue  with  that  one  additional  ad- 
Tantage,  which  Xenophon  thought  was  all  that 
Athens  wanted,  and  which  we  possess — We  are 
«i»  Igland.*  The  sound  and  sober  politician 
will  see  most  strongly  illustrated,  in  the  evils 
of  the  Athenian  state  (though  dissimilar  in  some 
respects  from  modern  democracy)  the  blessings 
of  our  representative  government,  and  of  our 
deliverance  from  any  approximation  towards 
that  mob  government,  to  which  universal  suf- 
frage would  be  the  natural  and  necessary  intro- 
duction. 

The  delicate  and  refined  female  of  our  fa- 
Toured  country  will  feel  peculiar  sensations  of 
thankfulness,  in  comparing  her  happy  lot  with 
the  dei|rraded  state  of  women  in  the  politest  ages 
of  Greece.  Condemned  to  ignorance,  labour, 
and  obBcurity ;  excluded  from  rational  inter, 
eourse ;  debarred  from  every  species  of  Intel- 
leotual  improvement  or  innocent  enjoyment; 
they  never  seem  to  have  been  the  objects  of  re- 
spect  or  esteem ;  in  the  conjugal  relation,  the 
servile  agent,  not  the  endeared  companion. 
Their  depressed  state  was,  in  some  measure, 
confirmed  by  illiberal  legal  institutions ;  and 
their  native  genius  was  systematically  restrain- 
ed  from  rising  above  one  degraded  level.  Such 
was  the  lot  of  the  oirllrous  part  of  the  sex.  We 
forbear  lo  oppose  to  this  gloomy  picture  the  pro- 
fligate  renown  to  which  the  bold  pretensions  of 
daring  vice  elevated  mercenary  beauty ;  nor 
would  we  glance  at  the  impure  topic,  but  to  re. 
mind  our  amiable  countrywomen,  that  immo- 
desty in  dress,  contempt  of  the  sober  duties  of 
doni^tic  life,  a  boundless  appetite  for  pleasure, 
and  a  misapplied  devotion  to  the  arts,  were 
among  the  steps  which  lod  to  this  systematic 
profession  of  shameless  profligacy,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  those  countenanced  corruptions 
which  raised  the  more  celebrated,  but  infamous, 
Athenian  women 

To  that  bad  smiasnos. 

* 
Every  description  of  men,  who  know  how  to 
estimate  public  good  or  private  happincRS  will 
joyfully  acknowledge  the  visible  effect  which 

^  lbs  Montssqaiea  Esprit  da  Lid i,  vol.  ii.  ^  SL 


Christianity  has  had  independently  of  ita  influ- 
ence over  ita  real  votaries)  in  improving  and 
elevating  the  general  standard  of  morals,  so  as 
oonaidenbly  to  raetiQr  and  raise  tlie  oonduet 
of  those  who  are  not  directly  actuated  by  its 
principles.  And,  katly,  to  say  nothing  of  a  pure 
church  establiahroent,  so  diametriculy  the  re- 
verse of  the  deplorably  blind  and  ignorant  ritee 
of  Athenian  wonbip,*.->who  can  contemplate, 
without  thankful  heart,  that  large  infusion  of 
Christianity  into  our  national  laws,  which  has 
set  them  eo  infinitely  above  all  comparison 
with  the  admired  codee  of  Lycorgns  and  of 
Solon? 


CHAP.  VIII. 
Rome. 

If  the  Romans  from  being  a  handfiil  of  ban- 
ditti, rendered  themselves  in  a  short  period  lorde 
of  the  universe ; — if  Rome,  from  being  an  ordi- 
nary town  in  Italy,  became  foremost  m  genius 
and  in  arms,  and  at  length  unrivalled  in  impe- 
rial magnificence;  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  foundations  of  this  greatness  were  laid  in 
some  of  the  extraordinary  virtues  of  that  repub- 
lic. The  personal  frugality  of  her  citizens ;  the 
remarkable  simplicity  of  their  manners;  the 
habit  of  transferring  from  themselves  to  the 
state  all  pretensions  to  external  consequence  and 
splendour ;  the  strictness  of  her  laws,  and  the 
striking  impartiality  of  tkeir  execution;  that 
inflexible  regard  to  justice,  which  led  tliem,  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  republic — so  little  was  the 
doctrine  of  expediency  in  repute  among  lAei».— 
to  inflict  penalties  on  those  citixens  who  even 
conquered  by  deceit,  and  not  by  valour ;  that 
vigilant  attention  to  private  morals  which  the 
establishment  of  a  censorship  secured,  and  that 
zeal  for  liberty,  which  was  at  the  aame  time  sup- 
ported by  her  political  constitution.*-7^ese 
causes  were  the  true  origin  of  the  Roman  great- 
ness. This  was  the  pedestal  on  which  her  co- 
lossal power  was  erected ;  and  though  she  re- 
mained mistress  of  the  world,  even  at  a  time 
when  these  virtues  had  begun  to  decline,  the 
first  impulse  not  having  ceased  to  operate,  yet  a 
discerning  eye  might  even  then  perceive  her 
growing  mternal  weakness,  and  might  antici- 
pate her  final  dissolution. 

Republican  Rome,  however,  has  been  much 
too  highly  panegyrised.  The  Romans,  had,  in- 
deed,  a  public  feeling,  to  which  every  kind  of 
private  afiection  gave  way  ;  and  it  ia  chiefly  on 
the  credit  of  their  sacrificing  their  individual 
interests  to  the  national  cause,  that  they  ac- 
quired so  high  a  renown. 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remarJs,  that  the 
grand  fundamental  principle  of  the  ancient  re- 
publics  (and  though  it  was  still  more  strikingly 
manifest  in  the  Grecian,  it  was  in  no  small  de- 
irree  the  case  with  republican  Rome)  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  constitutes  the  essential 
principle  of  the  British  constitution,  and  even 
opposite  to  it.  In  the  former  the  public  wss 
every  thing ;  the  rights,  the  comforts,  the  werj 
*  Act!  of  tbs  Apottlei,  cb.  zvU. 
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ezifltence  of  indimdudU,  were  as  nothing.  With 
Uit  happily  the  case  is  very  different,  nay  even 
exactly   the  reverse.    The  well-being   of  the 
whole  comDiunity  is  provided  for,  by  effectually 
aecaring  the  rights,  the  safety,  the  comforts  of 
every  individual.    Among    the    ancients,  the 
grossest  acts  of  injustice  against  private  persons 
were  continually  perpetrated  and  were  regarded 
as  beneath  account,  when  they  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  will,  the  interests,  the  aggrandizement, 
the  glory  of  the  state.     In  our  happier  country, 
not  the  meanest  subject  can  be  injured  in  his 
person  or  his  possessions.    The  little  stock  of 
the  artisan,  the  peaceful  cottage  of  the  peasant, 
is  secured  to  hira  by  the  universal  superintend- 
ance,  and  the  strong  protection  of  the  public 
force.     The  state  is  justly  considered  as  made 
lip  of  an  aggregate  of  particular  families ;  and 
it  is  by  securing  the  well  being  of  each,  that  all 
are  preserved  in  prosperity.     We  could  delight 
to  descant  largely  on  this  topic ;  and  surely  the 
contemplation  could  not  but  warm  the  hearts  of 
Britons  with  lively  gratitude  to  the  author  of  all 
their  blessings,  and  with  zealous  attachment  to 
that  constitution,  which  conveys  and  secures  to 
them  the  enjoyment  of  such  unequalled  happi- 
ness! But  we  dare  not  expatiate  in  so  wide  a 
field.    Let  us,  however,  remark  the  degree  in 
which  the  benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity  is 
transfused  into  our  political  system.    As  it  was 
-  the  glory  of  our  religion  to  take  the  poor  under 
her  instruction,  and  to  administer  her  consola- 
tions to  the  wretched,  so  it  is  the  beauty  of  our 
Qonstitution  that  she  considers  not  as  below  her 
care,  the  seats  of  humble  but  honest  industry  ; 
the  peaceful  dwellings,  and  quiet  employments 
of  the  lover  of  domestic  comfort 

Xgain — ^This  vital  spirit  of  our  constitution  is 
favourable  to  virtue,  as  well  as  congenial  with 
religion,  and  conducive  to  happiness.  It  checks 
that  spirit  of  injustice  and  oppression  which  is 
80  manifest  in  the  conduct  of  the  ancient  re- 
publics towards  all  other  nations.  It  tends  to 
diffuse  a  general  sense  of  moral  obligation,  a 
continual  reference  to  the  claims  of  others,  and 
our  own  consequent  obligations ;  in  short,  a  con- 
tinual reference  to  the  real  rights  of  man ;  a 
term  which,  though  so  shamefully  abused,  and 
converted  into  a  watch-word  of  riot  and  rebel- 
lion, yet,  truly  and  properly  understood,  is  of 
sound  meaning  and  constant  application.  By 
princes  especially,  these  rights  should  ever  be 
kept  in  remembrance.  They  were,  indeed, 
never  so  well  secured,  as  by  that  excellent  in- 
junction of  our  blessed  Saviour,  to  do  to  othera 
aa  we  teould  have  them  to  do  to  ua.  And  to 
which  the  ^apostle's  brief,  but  comprehensive 
directions,  form  an  admirable  commentary ; 
Honour  aU  men — Lome  your  brethren — Fear  God 
-^Honour  the  king. 

But  to  return  to  the  Romans ;  their  yery  pa- 
triotiBra,  by  leading  them  to  thirst  for  nniver- 
sal  empire,  finally  destroyed  them,  being  no 
less  fatal  to  the  morals,  than  to  the  greatness 
of  the  state.  Even  their  vaunted  public  spirit 
partly  originated  in  the  necessities  of  their 
situation.  They  were  a  little  state,  surrounded 
by  a  multitude  of  other  littie  states,  and  they 
bod  no  safety  bat  in  union.  *  Necessity  first 
voosed  the  geoins  of  war,  and  the  habits  of  ex- 


perienced and  succeaeful  valoar  kept  Mm  awakA. 
The  love  of  wealth  and  power,  in  latter  ages, 
carried  on  what  original  bravery  had  began ; 
till,  in  the  unavoidable  vicissitude  of  human 
affairs,  Rome  perished  beneath  the  weight  of 
that  pile  of  glory  which  she  had  been  so  long 
rearing.** 

Their  laws  and  constitution  were  naturally 
calculated  to  promote  their  public  spirit,  and  to 
produce  their  union.    Having  succeeded  in  re- 
pelling the  attacks  of  the  small  rival  powers, 
and,  by  their  peculiar  fortune,  or  rather  by  the 
designation  of  Providence,  having  become  the 
predominating  power  in  Italy,  they  proceeded 
to  add  conquest  to  copquest,  making   in  the 
pride  of  conscious  superiority,  wars  evidently 
the  most  unjust.    Yet  it  must  not  be  denied, 
that  the  occupation  which  progressive  conquests 
found  for  the  citizens,  communicated  a  peculiar 
hardiness  to  the  Roman  character,  and  served 
to  retard  the  growth  both  of  luxury  and  faction. 
That  public  spirit  which  might  be  justified  when 
it  applied  itself  to  wars  of  self-defence,  became 
by  degrees  little  better  than  the  principle  of  a 
band  of  robbers  on  a  great  scale ;  at  the  best,  of 
honourable  robbers,  who  for  the  sake  of  the 
spoil,  agree  fairly  to  co-operate  in  order  to  ob- 
tain  it,  and  divide  it  equally  when  it  is  obtained. 
This  public  spirit  seems  to  have  existed  so 
long  as  there  were  any  objects  of  foreign  ambi- 
tion remaining,  and  so  long  as  any  sense  was 
lefl  to  foreign  danger.     Even  in  the  midst  of 
unlawful  and  unrelenting  war,  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  many  of  the  ancient  virtues 
were  still  assiduously  cultivated  ;  the  laws  were 
still  bad  in  reverence,  and,  in  spite  of  a  corrupt 
polytheism,  and  of  many  and  great  defects  in 
the  morality  and  the  constitution  of  Rome,  this 
was  the  salt  which,  for  a  time,  preserved   her. 
The  firmness  of  character,  and  deep  political 
sagacity  of  the  Romans,  seem  to  have  borne  an 
exact  proportion  to  each  other.  That  foreseeing 
wisdom,  that   penetrating    policy,  which  leid 
Montesquieu  to  observe,  that  they   conquered 
the  world  by  maxima  and  principleay  seem  in 
reality,  to  have  insured  the  success  of  their 
conquests,  almost  more  than  their  high  national 
valour,  and  their  bold  spirit  of  enterprise. 

What  was  it  which  afterwards  plunged  Rome 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation,  and  finally 
blotted  her  out  from  among  the  nations  7  It  was 
her  renouncing  those  tnaxims  and  prindplea.  It 
was  her  departure  from  every  virtuous  and  self- 
denying  habit  It  was  the  gradual  relaxation 
of  private  morals.  It  was  Uie  substitution  of 
luxury  for  temperance,  and  of  a  mean  and  nar- 
row selfishness  for  public  spirit  It  was  a  con- 
tempt for  the  sober  manners  of  the  ancient  re- 
public, and  a  dereliction  of  the  old  principles  of 
government,  efen  while  the  forms  of  that  govern- 
ment were  retained.  It  was  the  introduction  of 
a  new  philoeophy  more  favourable  to  sensuality ; 
it  was  the  importation,  by  her  Asiatic  procon- 
suls, of  every  luxury  which  could j>am per  that 
sensnality.  It  was,  in  short,  the  evils,  result- 
ing  from  those  two  passions  whieh  monopolized 
their  souls,  the  lust  of  power,  and  the  lust  of 
gold. — ^These  passions  operated  on  each  other,  as 


•  Caxto  Denina  on  tbe  ancient  BepuUics  of  Italy. 
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cauM  and  eflbot,  actum  and  reaction  ;  and  pro- 
daced  that  rapid  corruption  which  Salliut  de> 
■cribei  with  so  much  spirit — Mare$  majorum 
flioa  pauUaim  ut  antea^  §ed  tomntit  moda  pre- 
dpitati.,  Profli^cj,  Tenality,  peculation,  op- 
proMba,  ancceed  to  that  aimpUcity,  patriotum, 
and  hi^h-minded  diaintereatodneaa,  on  which 
this  nation  had  once  ao  much  Talaed  itaelf,  and 
which  had  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
So  that  Rome»  in  the  days  of  her  pristine  aeve- 
ritj  of  manners,  and  Kome  in  tfie  last  period 
of  her  freedom,  exhibits  a  stronger  contrast  than 
will  be  foond  between  almost  any  two  coontries. 

This  depravation  does  not  refer  to  solitary  in- 
stances, lo  the  shameiessness  of  a  Verres,or  the 
piofligaoy  of  a  Piso,  bat  to  the  general  practice 
of  avowed  corruption  and  systematic  venality. 
By  the  iost  judgment  of  Providence,  the  enjoy- 
ment or  the  spoils  brought  home  fh>m  the  con- 
quered nations  corrupted  the  conquerors ;  and  at 
length  compelled  Rome,  in  her  turn,  both  to  fly 
beibre  her  enemies,  and  to  bow  down  her  head 
under  the  moat  intolerable  domestic  yoke. 
Rome  had  no  more  the  spirit  to  make  any  faint 
fitrno^rrli*  Gx  liberty  after  the  death  of  Cesar, 
Chan  Greece  after  that  ot  Alexander,  though  to 
each  the  occasion  aeemed  to  present  itself. 
Neither  state  had  virtue  enough  left  to  deserve,  or 
even  to  desire  to  be  free.  The  wisdom  ofCato 
ahould,  in  the  case  of  Rome,  have  discovered 
this :  and  it  should  have  spared  him  the  fruit 
less  attempt  to  restore  liberty  to  a  country 
which  its  vices  had  enslaved,  and  have  preserve 
ed  him,  even  on  hia  own  principles,  from  self-de- 
struction. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  political  servitude 
of  Rome  may  be  reckoned,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  the  institution  of  the  Pretorian  bands, 
who,  in  a  great  measure,  governed  both  the 
Romans  and  the  emperors.  These  Pretorian 
bands  presented  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  good  emperors,  some  of  whom  they  destroy- 
ed for  attempting  to  reform  them ;  and  of  the 
bad  emperors  they  were  the  electors. 

In  perusing  the  Roman  history,  these,  and 
other  causes  of  the  decline  and  fell  of  the  em- 
pire, should  be  carefully  shown ;  the  tendency 
of  private  vices  to  proidoce  factions,  and  the 
tendency  of  factions  to  overthrow  liberty ;  a 
spirit  of  dissension,  and  a  rapid  deterioration  of 
morals,  being  in  all  states,  the  most  deadly,  and, 
indeed,  the  inseparable  symptoms  of  expiring 
freedom.  The  no  less  baneful  influence  of 
arbitrary  power,  in  the  case  of  the  many  pro- 
fligate and  cruel  emperors  who  succeeded, 
should  be  clearly  pointed  out. 

It  is  also  a  salutary  lesson  on  the  hunger  of 
conquest,  and  the  vanity  of  ambition,  to  trace 
the  Roman  power,  by  its  vast  aooessioA  of  ter- 
ritory, losing  in  solidity  what  it  gained  in  ex- 
pansion ;  furnishing  a  lasting  example  to  future 
empires,  who  trust  too  much  for  the  stability  of 
their  greatness  to  the  deoeitfU  splendour  of 
remote  acquisition,  and  the  precarious  support 
uf  distant  colonial  attachment 

Above  all,  the  fall  of  Rome  may  be  attributed, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  the  profrress,  and,  gra- 
dually to  the  prevalence  of  .the  epicurean  philo- 
sophy, and  to  its  effect  in  taking  away  that  re- 
verenoe  for  the  gods,  which  akiie  could  pre- 


serve  that  deep  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  oaths 
for  which  Rome,  in  her  better  days,  had  been 
so  distinguished.  She  had  originally  establish- 
ed her  political  system  on  this  fear  of  the  fods ; 
and  the  people  continued,  as  appears  fVom  L<ivy, 
to  practise  the  duties  of  their  religion*  (such  as 
it  was)  more  scrupulously  than  any  other  an- 
cient nation.  The  moat  amiable  of  the  Roman 
patriots  attribotas  the  antecedent  success  and 
grandeur  of  his  country  to  their  conviction, 
*  that  all  events  are  directed  by  a  Divine  Power  ;t 
and  Poiybiui^  speaking  merely  as  a  politician, 
accuses  some,  in  his  age,  of  rashness  and  absur- 
dity, for  endeavouring  to  extirpate  the  fear  of 
the  gods ;  declaring,  that  what  others  held  to 
be  an  object  of  disfrraoe,  he  believed  to  be  the 
very  thing  by  whidi  the  republic  was  sustained. 
He  illustratea  hia  position  by  adducing  the  con- 
duct of  the  two  great  statea,  one  of  which,  from 
its  adoption  of  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  had  no 
sense  of  religion  left,  and  consequently  no  reve- 
rence for  the  solemnities  of  an  oath,  which  the 
other  retained  in  its  full  force.  *  If  among  the 
G^reeks,'  savs  he,  *  a  single  talent  only  Iw  in- 
trusted to  those  who  have  the  management  of 
any  of  the  public  money,  though  they  give  ten 
written  sureties,  with  as  many  seals,  and  twice 
as  many  witnesses,  they  are  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  trust  reposed  in  them  with  integrity, 
— while  the  Romans,  who,  in  their  magistracies 
and  embassies,  disburse  the  greatest  sums,  are 
prevailed  on  by  the  tingle  ol£^um  of  an  cath^ 
to  perform  their  doty  with  inviolable  honesty .*t 
In  her  subsequent  total  dereliction  of  this 
integrity,  what  a  lesson  does  Rome  hold  out  to 
tt#,  to  be  oarefhl  not  to  loae  the  influences  of 
a  purer  religion !  To  guard,  especially,  against 
the  fatal  effects  of  a  needless  multiplication  of 
oaths,  and  the  light  mode  in  which  they  are  too 
frequently  administered  !  The  citizens  of  Rome, 
in  the  days  of  the  younger  Cato,  had  no  re- 
source left  against  this  pressing  evil,  because  it 
was  in  vain  to  inculcate  a  reverence  for  their 
goda,  and  to  revive  the  influence  of  their  religion. 
But,  if  even  the  belief  of  false  gods  had  the 
power  of  conveying  political  and  moral  benefits, 
which  the  dark  system  of  atheism  annihilated, 
how  earnestly  should  wv  endeavour  to  remove 
and  diffuse  the  ancient  deference  for  the  true  re- 
ligion,  by  teaching  systematically  and  seriously, 
to  our  youth,  the  divine  principles  of  that  Chriati. 
anity  which,  in  better  times,  was  the  honourable 
practice  of  our  forefethers,  and  which  can  alone 
restore  a  due  veneraticm  for  the  solemnity  of 
oaths.§ 

*  Nulla  unauam  respulillca  lanctior,  nee  bonis  ex» 
emplia  ditior  fuit. 

t  See  Montague  on  the  Rim  and  Fall  of  anciajit  Re- 
pablfcs. 

I  Hampton's  PoIyMas,  vol.  ii.  book  8.  on  the  excel- 
leneies  or  the  Roman  government. 

S  The  admirable  Hooker  observes,  that  even  the  feleest 
religions  were  mind  with  some  truths,  which  had  *  very 
notable  eflbcts.*  Speaking  of  the  dread  of  perjury  in  the 
ancient  Romans,  he  adds,  *  It  was  their  hurt  untruly  to 
attribute  so  great  power  to  fkiso  gods,  as  that  they  were 
aMe  to  prosecute,  with  fearful  tokens  of  divine  revenge, 
the  wilnil  violation  of  oaths  and  execrable  blaMpheniiee, 
ollbred  by  deriders  of  religion  even  unto  those  fklse  g'nls. 
Yet  the  riffht  belief  which  they  had,  that  to  perjury  ven- 
geance is  due,  was  not  without  good  etifect,  as  toucliing 
the  course  of  their  lives  who  fea^  the  wilfoi  violation 
of  oaths.*    Eoelesiastical  Polity« 
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Chaneten  of  hUtoriantt  who  were  eoneemed  in 
the  tran$aetion§  which  they  record. 

Of  the  modern  writers  of  ancient  history,  the 
youn;  reader  will  find  that  RoUinf  has,  in  one 
respect,  the  decided  saperiorit? ;  we  mean  in 
his  practice  of  intermixing  nseral  reflections  on 
events  and  characters.  Bat,  we  shoald  strongly 
recommend  the  perusal  of  such  portions  of  the 
original  ancient  historians,  as  a  jttdicions  pre- 
ceptor would  select  And,  in  reading-  historians, 
or  politicians,  ancient  or  modem,  the  most  likely 
way  to  escape  theories  and  fables,  is  to  stady 
those  writers  who  were  themselTCS  acton  in  the 
scenes  which  they  record. 

Among  the  principal  of  these  is— TROCTOmn, 
whose  opportunities  of  obtaining-  inlbrmation, 
whose  dilifenoe  in  collecting  it,  and  whose  jodg. 
ment  and  fidelity  in  recording  it,  have  obtained 
ibr  him  the  general  suffrage  of  the  best  judges ; 
who  had  a  considerable  share  in  many  of  the 
events  which  he  records,  having  been  an  anfor- 
tunate,  though  meritorious  commander  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  of  which  he  is  the  incompa- 
rable hiBtorian  ; — whose  chronolog^ical  accuracy 
is  derived  from  his  early  custom  of  preparing 
materials  as  the  events  arose ;  and  whose  ge. 
fiius  confers  as  much  honour,  as  his  unmerited 
exile  reflects  disgrace,  on  his  native  Athens.  In 
popular  governments,  and  in  none  perhaps  so 
much  as  m  those  of  Greece,  the  ill  effects  or  mis- 
management at  home  have  been  too  frequently 
charged  on  those  who  have  had  the  conduct  of 
armies  abroad  ;  and  where  a  sacrifice  must  be 
made,  that  of  ttie  absent  fs  always  the  most  easy. 
The  integrity  and  patriotism  of  Thnoydides, 
iiowever,  were  proof  against  the  Ingratttnde  of 
the  republic  His  work  was  as  impartial  as  if 
Athens  had  been  just ;  like  Clarendon,  he  de- 
voted the  period  of  his  banishment  to  the  com. 
position  of  a  history,  which  was  the  glory  of  the 
country  that  banished  him. — A  model  of  can- 
dour, he  wrote  not  for  a  party  or  a  people,  but 
for  the  world ;  not  for  the  applause  of  his  age, 
but  the  instruction  of  posterity.  And  though 
his  energy,  spirit,  and  variety  must  interest  all 
readers  of  taste,  statesmen  will  best  know  his 
value,  and  politicians  will  look  up  to  him  as  a 
master. — XEfforaoN,  the  Attic  bee,  equally  ad- 
mirable in  whatever  point  of  view  he  is  consi- 
dered ;  a  consummate  genersl,  historian,  and 
philosopher ;  who  carried  on  the  historic  series 
of  the  Greek  revolutions  from  the  period  at  which 
Thnoydides  discontinued  It ;  like  him  was  driven 
into  banishment  from  that  country,  of  which  he 
was  so  bright  an  ornament, — 

And  with  tiis  exird  lumri  enrieh'd  tbe  world ! 

The  conductor  and  narrator  of  a  retreat  more 
honourable  and  more  celebrated  than  the  vic- 
tories of  other  leaders ;  a  writer,  who  is  consi- 
dered by  the  first  Roman  critic,  as  the  most  ex- 
quisite model  of  simplicity  and  elegance ;  and 
who  in  almost  all  the  transactions  which  he  re- 
lates,  magna  pore  fuU, — ^PoLvsius,  trained  to  be 
a  statesman  in  the  Achean  league,  and  a  war- 
*  Tbe  writer  Ibrbeais  to  aaaie  liviag  autbon. 
Vql.il 


rior  at  the  eonqneet  of  Cartlian ;  tbe  fHend  of 
Scipio,  and  the  follower  of  Fs&ius ;  and  who  is 
said  to  be  more  experimentally  acquainted  with 
the  wars  and  politics  of  which  he  treats,  than 
any  other  Greek.    He  is  however,  more  anthen- 
tie  than  entertaining ;  and  the  votaries  of  certain 
sDodern  historians,  who  are  satbfied  with  an 
epigram  instead  of  a  fact,  who  like  turns  of  wit 
better  than  sound  political  refleotions,  and  prefer 
an  antithesis  to  truth,  will  not  justly  appreciate 
the  merit  of  Polybins,  whose  love  of  authenticity 
induced  him  to  make  several  voyages  to  the 
plaoes  of  which  his  subjects  led  him  to  speak. 
Cmma.%^  of  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  say, 
whether  he  planned  his  battles  with  more  skill, 
fboght  then  with  more  valour,  or  described 
them  with  more  ability ;  or  whether  his  sword 
or  pen  exeonted  his  porpoees  with  more  celerity 
and  effect ;  bnt,  who  witt  be  less  interesting  to 
the  general  reader,  than  to  the  statesman  and 
soldier.    His  oommentaries,  indeed,  will  be  pe- 
rused vrith  less  advantage  by  the  hereditary 
successor  of  the  sovereign  of  a  settled  constitu- 
tion,  than  by  those  who  are  struggling  with  the 
evils  of  civil  commotion.    Joinvilli,  whose  life 
of  his  Q^reat  master,  saint  Louis,  is  written  with 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  nobles,  and  the  vivid 
earnestness  of  one,  who  saw  with  interest  what 
he  describee  with  fidelity ;  havinf  been  oompa. 
nion  to  the  king  in  the  expeditions  which  he  re. 
oords.    Philifpb  m  CoMm n,  who  possessed,  by 
his  personal  concern  in  public  affairs,  all  the 
avenues  to  the  political  and  historical  knowledge 
of  his  time,  and  whoae  memoirs  will  be  admired 
«hile  acute  penetration,  soand  sense,  and  solid 
judgment  sorrivs.    Davila,  who  learned  the  art 
of  war  under  that  rrsat  master,  Henry  the  fourth 
of  Franoe,  and  whoae  history  of  the  civil  wars 
of  that  country  fumisbee  a  variety  of  valuable 
matter ;  who  possesses  the  happy  ulent  of  giving 
interest  to  detaila,  which  would  be  dry  in  other 
hands ;  who  brings  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader, 
every  place  which  be  describes,  and  every  scene 
in  which  he  was  engaged ;  while  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  business,  and  of  human  nature, 
enables  him  to  unveil  with  address,  the  my^te. 
ries  of  negotiation,  and  the  subtleties  of  states* 
men.    This  excellent  work  is  disgraced  by  the 
most  disgusting  pansfyrics  on  the  execrable 
Catharine  di  Medici,  an  oflbnos  against  truth 
and  virtue,  too  glaring  to  be  atoned  (or  by  any 
sense  of  personal  obligation.    In  consequence 
of  this  partiality,  he  speaks  of  the  massacre  of 
saint  Bartholomew,  as  sli^tly  as  if  it  had  been 
a  merely  common  act  of  necessary  rigour  on  a 
few  criminals ;  an  exeattion  being  the  cnol  term 
by  which  he  desoribes  that  tremendous  deed.* 
GinooiAamN,  a  diplomatic  historian,  a  lawyer, 
and  a  patriot ;  whose  tedious  orations  and  florid 
style  cannot  destrojr  the  merit  of  his  great  work  ; 
the  value  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the  piety  and 
probity  of  his  own  mind.    Solly,  the  intrepid 
warrior,  tbe  able  financier,  the  oncorrupt  minis. 
ter,  who  generally  regulated  the  d^ep  designs 
of  the  oonsammate  statesman,  by  the  inflexible 

*  Who  ean  helpmrettinfr  tbat  the  liiatro  of  one  of 
the  most  elegant  worigof  aniiquity,  Q.iiintMlan*a  rnfti. 
tution  of  an  Orator,  ahouM  be  in  a  limilar  manner  tar. 
niabed  by  the  moat  ptepostsrous  panefyrics  on  the  eai* 
perar  Doflutian  I     • 
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rolat  of  religion  md  justice ;  whoee  memoirs 
should  be  read  by  miaiaters,  to  idatrnct  them 
how  to  8er?e  Icings ;  and  bj  kinga,  to  teach  them 
how  to  chooae  miniatera.    Cardinal  de  Rbtz, 
who  delineatea  with  accuracy  and   apirit  the 
principal  actora  in  the  wara  of  the  Fronde,  in 
which  he  himaelf  had  been  a  chief  agent ;  who 
deyelopea  the  dissimulation  of  courts,  with  the 
skilfulness  of  an  adept  in  the  arta  which  he  un- 
folda,  yet  aliectiny,  while  he  portraya  the  arti. 
6oes  of  othera,  a  aimplicity,  the  very  reverae  of 
hia  real  character;  while  hia  levity  in  writing 
retains  so  much  of  the  licentiouaneaa,  and  want 
of  moral  and  religiona  principle  of  hia  former 
liftt  that  he  cannot  be  aafely  recommended  to 
those  whose  principles  of  judgment  and  conduct 
are  not  fixed.    Yet,  hia  characters  of  the  two 
fiimous  cardinal  prime  ministera  may  be  read 
with  advantage  by  thqpe,  whoae  boaineaa  leada 
them  io  such  studies.    The  reader  of  de  Retz 
will  find  frequent  oocaaion  to  recognise  the  ho- 
mage which  even  impiety  and  vice  pay  to  reli- 
gion and  virtue,  while  the  abundant  corruptions 
of  popery  will  call  forth  from  every  considerate 
proteatant,  devout  aensations  of  gratitude  to 
Heaven,  for  having  delivered  us  from  the  tyran- 
ny of  a  system,  so  favourable  to  the  production 
of  the  rankest  abuaea  in  the  church,  and  the 
groasest  superstition  in  the  people.    Temple,  the 
zealous  negotiator  of  the  triple  alliance,  and 
worthy,  by  his  spirit  and  candour,  to  be  the  as- 
sociate of  De  Wit  in  that  great  business  which 
waa  transacted  between  them,  with  the  liberal 
spirit,  and  honourable  confidence  of  private 
friendship.     His  writings  give  the  clearest  in- 
aight  into  the  period  and  eventa  of  which  he 
treats ;  and  hia  easy,  though  careless  style,  and 
well-bred  manner,  would  come,  almost  more  than 
any  other,  under  the  deacription  of  what  may  be 
called  the  genteel^  did  not  his  vanity  a  little 
break  the  charm.    None,  however,  except  his 
political  writings,  are  meant  to  be  recommend- 
ed ;  his  religious  opinions  being  highly  excep- 
tionable and  absurd.     Yet  it  is  but  justice  to 
add,  that^  hia  unambitious  temper,  his  fondness 
for  private  life,  hia  enjoyment  of  its  peace,  and 
hia  taste  for  its  pleasures,  render  his  character 
interesting  and  amiable.    The  mannera  painting 
Clarendon,  the  able  chancellor,  the  exemplary 
minister,  the  inflexible  patriot,  who  stemmed, 
alrooat  singly,  the  torrent  of  vice,  corruption, 
and  venality ;  and  who  waa  not  aahamcd  of  be- 
ing religious  in  a  court  which  waa  aahamed  of 
nothing  else ;  whom  the  cabal  hated  for  his  in- 
tegrity,  and  the  court  for  his  purity ;  a  statea- 
man  who  might  have  had  atatuen  erected  to  him 
in  any  other  period  but  in  that  in  which  he  lived ; 
would  have  reformed  most  other  go^mments 
but  that  to  which  he  belonged,  and  been  aup- 
ported  by  almost  any  king  but  him  whom  he 
had  the  miafortune  to  aerve.    Clarendon,  the 
faithful  biographer  of  his  own  life;  the  majestic 
and  dignified  historian  of  the  grand  rebellion ; 
whose  periods  sometimes  want  beauty,  but  never 
sense,  though  that  sense  is  oflen  wrapped  up  in 
an  involution  and  perplexity  which  a  little  ob- 
score  it ;  whose  style  is  weighty  and  significant, 
though  somewhat  retarde4  by  the  atateliness  of 
its  march,  and  encumbered  with  a  redundancy 
of  words.    ToRCT,  whose  meianrs,  though  they 


may  be  thought  to  bear  rather  hard  on  the  fiu 
mous  plenipotentiaries  with  whom  he  negotiated, 
and  on  the  haughtiness  of  the  alliea  who  em- 
ployed them,  are  written  with  much  good  senae, 
modeaty,  and  temper.     They  preaent  a  striking 
reverse  in  the  fortune  of  the  imperious  disturber 
of  Europe,  *  fallen  from  his  high  estate.'    He 
who  had  been  used  to  give  his  orders  from  the 
banks  of  the  Fo,  the  Danube,  and  the  Tagus,  is 
seen  reduced  to  supplicate  for  peace,  and  to  ex- 
change the  insolence  of  triumph  for  the  hope  of 
existence.    Two  Dutch  burgomasters,  haughtily 
imposing  their  own  terms  on  a  monarch  who 
had  before  filled  France  with  admiration,  and 
Europe  with  alarm.    This  reverse  must  impress 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  aa  it  does  that  of  the 
writer,  with  an  affecting  sense  of  that  controlling 
Providence,  which  thus  derides  the  madneas  of 
ambition,  and  the  folly  of  worldly  wisdom ;  that 
Providence  which,  in  maintaining  its  character 
of  being  the  abaser  of  the  proud,  produces,  by 
meana  at  first  sight  the  most  opposite,  the  ac- 
complishment of  Its  own  purposes ;  and  renders 
the  unprincipled  lust  of  dominion  the  instrument 
of  its  own  humiliation.    The  difficulties  of  a  ne- 
gociator,  who  has  to  conclude  an   inglorious 
though  indispensable  treaty,  are  feelingly  de- 
acribed,  as  well  as  the  too  natural,  though  hard 
fate  of  a  minister,  who  is  driven  to  such  an  un- 
fortunate measure  aa  that  of  being  considered 
aa  the  instrument  of  dishonour  tu  his  country. 
His  pious  recognition  of  God,  as  the  supreme 
disposer  of  events,  is  worthy  of  great  praise. 
The  copious  and  fluent  Burnet,  whose  diffuse, 
but  interesting  History  of  his  own  times,  informs 
and  pleases;  though  the  loose  texture  of  his 
slovenly  narration  would  not  now  be  tolerated 
in  a  newspaper;  who  saw  a  great  deal,  and 
wishea  to  have  it  thought  that  he  saw  every 
thing ;  whose  egotism  we  forgive  for  the  sake 
of  his  frankness,  and  whoae  minuteness,  for  the 
sake  of  hia  accuracy  ;  who,  if  ever  he  exceeds, 
it  is  always  on  the  side  of  liberty  and  toleration ; 
an  excess  safi)  enough  when  the  writer  is  sound- 
ly loyal,  and  unquestionably  pious ;  and  more 
especially  safe  when  the   reader  is  a  prince. 
Lady  RnsssL,  worthy  of  being  the  daughter  of 
the  virtuous  Southampton  ;  too  fatally  connected 
with  the  unhappy  politica  of  the  times;  whose 
life  was  a  practical  illustration  of  her  faith  in 
the  divine  aupport,  and  of  submission  to  the  di- 
vine will ;  and  whose  letters,  by  their  sound  and 
aober  piety,  atrong  sense,  and  uaeful  iufbrmation, 
eclipse  all  those  of  her  learned  and  diatinguiahed 
correspondents. 


CHAP.  X. . 

ReJUctions  on  History — Ancieat  Historians. 

If,  however,  the  historian  be  a  compatriot, 
and  especially  if  he  be  a  contemporary,  even 
though  he  waa  no  actor  in  the  drama,  it  ia  diffi- 
colt  for  him  not  to  range  himself  too  uniformly 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  human  mind  has 
a  strong  natural  biaa  to  adopt  exduaive  attach- 
raent  Perhaps  man  may  be  defined  to  be  am 
animal  that  delighis  in  party.    Yet  we  are  in- 
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dined  to  belie?»  that  to  Bifftoriui,  though  he 
maj  be  partial  and  interested,  jet  if  he  be  keen 
sighted  and  intelligent  as  to  the  facts  of  which 
he  speaks,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  better  witness  than 
a  more  fair  and  candid,  bat  worse  informed  man; 
because  we  maj  more  easily  calculate  the  de. 
gree  of  allowance  to  be  made  for  partiality  and 
prejudice,  than  we  can  estimate  that  which  is 
to  be  made  for  defect  of  information.  Of  two 
evils,  therefore^  we  should  prefer  a  prejudiced, 
but  well  informed,  to  a  more  impartial,  but  lese 
enlightened  narrator* 

When  materials  are  fresh,  they  are  more  like. 
|y  to  be  authentic ;  but,  unfbrtunately,  when  it 
is  more  easy  to  obtain,  it  is  oflen  less  safe  to 
employ  them.  When  the  events  are  more  re- 
mote, their  authenticity  is  more  difficult  to  as- 
certain ;  and,  when  they  are  near,  the  passions 
which  they  excite  are  more  apt  to  warp  the 
tmth.  Thus,  what  might  be  gained  in  accuracy 
by  nearness  of  position,  is  liable  to  be  lost  in  the 
partiality  which  that  very  position  induces. 
The  true  point  of  vision  is  attained,  when  the  eye 
and  the  object  are  placed  at  their  due  distance. 
The  reader  who  comes  to  the  perusal  of  the 
work,  in  a  more  un impassioned  frame  than 
perhaps,  the  author  wrote,  will  best  collect  the 
eharacters  fVom  the  narrative,  if  fairly  given. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  extol  shining 
characters  in  the  gross,  but  to  point  out  their 
weaknesses  and  errors ;  nor  should  the  brilliant 
qualities  of  illustrious  men  be  suffered  to  cast 
a  veil  over  their  vices,  or  so  to  fascinate  the 
young  reader,  as  to  excite  admiration  of  their 
very  faults.  Even  in  perusing  taered  Atsfory, 
we  should  never  extenuate,  much  less  justify, 
the  errors  of  great  characters,  but  make  them, 
at  once,  a  ground  for  establishing  the  doctrine 
•f  general  corruption,  and  for  quickening  our 
own  vigilance.  The  weaknesses  of  the  wisest, 
and  the  errors  of  the  best,  while  tliey  should  be 
regarded  with  candour,  must  not  be  held  up  to 
imitation.  It  has  been  reasonably  conjectured, 
that  many  acts  of  cruelty  in  Alexander,  whose 
disposition  was  naturally  merciful,  were  not  a 
little  owing  to  one  of  his  preceptors  having  been 
early  accustomed  to  call  himself  Phoenix,  and 
bis  pupil  Achilles ;  and  thus  to  have  habitually 
trained  him  to  an  imitation  even  of  the  vices 
of  this  ferocious  hero. 

A  prince  must  not  study  history  merely  to 
•tore  his  memory  with  amusing  narratives  or 
insulated  events,  but  with  a  view  to  trace  the 
dependence  of  one  event  upon  another.  A  com- 
mon reader  will  be  satisfied  with  knowing  the 
exploits  of  Scipio  or  Hannibal,  and  will  be  suffi- 
ciently entertained  with  the  description  of  the 
riches  or  beauty  of  such  renowned  cities  as 
Carthage  or  Rome ;  but  a  prince  (who  is  also  a 
politician)  studies  history,  in  order  to  observe 
how  ambition,  operating  on  the  breasts  of  two 
rival  states,  led  to  one  war  after  another  between 
these  two  states.  By  what  steps  the  ruin  of  the 
one,  and  the  triumph  of  the  other,  were  hastened 
or  delayed  ;  by  what  indications  the  final  catas- 
trophe  might  nave  been  antecedently  known,  or 
by  what  measures  it  miifht  have  been  averted. 
He  is  interested  not  merely  when  a  single  event 
jurises,  but  by  the  whole  skill  of  the  game  ;  and 
he  is  on  this  account  anxious  to  possess  many 


inferior  cirenmstaneee,  aarving  to  miite  one 
event  with  another,  which,  to  the  ordinary  read> 
er,  appear  insignificant  and  dull.  Again  in  the 
case  of  Pompey  and  Ccesar,  the  reflecting  politi- 
cian connects  the  triumphs  of  the  latter  with  the 
political  moral  stats  of  Rome.  He  bears  in  mind 
the  luxurious  habits  of  the  patricians,  who  be- 
came the  officers  in  Poinpey^s  army  ;  the  gra- 
dual decay  of  public  spirit,  the  licentiousness 
and  venality  of  the  capital,  and  the  arts  by  which 
Cesar  had  prepared  his  troops,  while  they  were 
in  Gaul,  for  the  contention  which  he  already 
meditated  for  the  empire  of  the  world.  He  will, 
in  idea,  see  that  world  already  vanquished, 
when  he  considers  the  profound  policy  of  this 
conqueror,  who  un  being  appointed  to  the  go. 
vernment  of  Gaul  on  both  sides  the  Alps,  by  ex- 
citing the  Gauls  to  solicit  the  same  privileges 
with  the  Italians,  openediio  himself  this  double 
advantage : — the  disturbance  which  this  would 
occasion  in  Rome,  wcmld  lift  him  into  absolute 
power ;  while  by  his  kindness  and  protection  to 
these  people,  he  gained  an  accession  of  strength 
to  overthrow  his  competitor.  The  ordiiiary 
reader  is  satisfied  with  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
for  the  entertainment  it  affords,  and  admires  the 
splendour  of  the  triumphs,  without  considering 
these  things  as  links  that  connect  the  events 
which  are  past  with  those  which  are  to  come. 

The  preceptor  of  the  royal  pupil  will,  probably, 
think  it  advisable  to  select  for  her  perusal  some 
of  the  lives  of  Plutarch.  This  author  teaches  two 
things  excellently,  antiquity  and  human  nature. 
He  would  deserve  admiration,  were  it  only  for 
that  magazine  of  wisdom,  condensed  in  the  ex- 
cellent sayings  of  so  many  great  men,  which 
be  has  recorded.  Perhaps,  all  the  historians  to- 
gether have  not  transmitted  to  us  so  many  of 
the  sage  axioms  and  bon  moU  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome.  Yet,  in  his  parallels — if  that  can  be 
called  a  parallel  which  brings  together  two  men 
who  have  commonly  little  or  no  resemblance, 
even  the  npright  Plutarch  exhibits  something 
too  much  of  the  partiality  lately  noticed;  tlie 
scale,  whenever  he  weighs  one  of  his  own  coun* 
try  men  against  a  Roman,  almost  invariably  in- 
clining to  the  Greek  side. 

It  may  also  be  deemed  useful  to  read  to  her  a 
few  select  portions  of  Suetonius.  Though  he  is 
an  author  utterly  unfit  to  be  put  into  youthful, 
and  especially,  into  female  hands,  yet  a  judi- 
cious  instructor  may  select  passages  particu- 
larly appropriated  to  a  royal  pupil.  In  truth, 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  authors  of  all  classes, 
historians,  satirists,  poets,  and  even  moralists, 
are  liable  to  the  same  objection,  whether  it  be 
Suetonius,  or  Plutarch,  or  Juvenal,  or  even  the 
comparatively  decorous  Virgil,  that  we  take  in 
hand ;  the  perusal  cannot  fail  to  suggest  to  every 
considerate,  and  especially  to  every  female  read, 
er,  the  obligationa  which  we  owe  to  Christianity, 
independently  of  its  higher  ends,  for  having  so 
raised  the  standard  of  morals  and  of  manners, 
as  to  have  rendered  almost  too  nionstrous  for 
belief,  and  too  shocking  for  relation,  in  our  days, 
the  familiar  and  unoensured  incidents  of  ancient 
time.  Suetonius  paints  with  uncommon  force, 
though  too  of\en  wit^  offensive  grossness,  the 
crimes  of  the  emperors,  with  their  subsequent 
miseries  and  pndliUimenta.  Tyrants  will  always 
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detest  history,  and,  of  aU  hiiloriuw,  they  will 
detest  SuetoDiiM. 

An  authentic  historian  of  adeoeaied  tyrant  matt 
fiot,  howe?er,  be  oonfbanded  with  the  maloToIent 
Reclaimer  a^ainat  royalty.  But  thongfh  the  moat 
arbitrary  prince  eannot  prevent  his  own  posthu. 
mouB  diflgrace,  yet  an  honest  and  conscientious 
iii^torian  will  remember,  that,  while  he  is  detail- 
ing  the  vicet  of  a  king,  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
enumerate,  it  is  his  duty  also  carefhlly  to  avoid 
-bringing  the  office  of  the  sing  into  contempt  And, 
while  he  is  exposing  the  individual  crime,  he 
should  never  lose  sight  of  his  respect  for  the  au- 
thority and  otdiion  of  him  whose  actions  truth 
.compels  him  to  record  in  their  real  characters. 
The  contrarv  insidious  practice  haa  of  late  so 
much  prevailed,  that  the  young  reader  should  be 
put  on  his  guard  not  to  sofier  his  principles  to  be 
^undermined  by  the  aflltotation  of  indignant  vir- 
tue, mock  patriotism',  zeal  for  spurious  liberty, 
and  fiictitious  morality.  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr. 
Hume,  against  whose  principles  we  have  thought 
it  a  duty  to  bear  our  most  decided  testimony,* 
to  allow  that  in  the  earlier  periods  of  English 
history,  he  carefully  abstains  from  the  vulgar 
error  of  always  ascribing  the  public  calamity, 
which  he  is  relating,  to  the  ambition  or  injus- 
tice of  kings ;  but  oAen  attributes  it,  where  it 
is  often  more  justly  due,  to  the  insolence  and 
oppression  of  the  barons,  or  the  turbulence  and 
insubordination  of  the  people.  If  he  errs,  it  is 
on  the  contrary  side. 

Bat  let  those  licentious  anarchists,  who  de- 
light to  retail  insipid  jests,  or  to  publish  unqua- 
lified libels  on  kings  o$  kings,  cast  their  eyes 
on  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  five  illustrious 
Roman  emperors,  who,  though  not  exempt  from 
faults,  some  of  them  from  vices,  chiefly  attri- 
butable to  paganism,  yet  exhibit  such  an  unbro- 
ken continuity  of  great  talents  and  great  quali- 
ties, as  it  would,  perhaps,  be  diflicult  to  find  in 
any  private  family  for  five  suooeseive  genera- 
tions. 

The  candour  of  our  excellent  queen  Mary,t 
towards  the  biographers  of  princes,  was  exem- 
plary.  When  witn  an  intention  probably  to 
■ooth  the  royal  ear,  some  persons  in  her  pre- 
sence, severely  condemned  certain  historians 
who  had  made  reflections  dishonourable  to  the 
memory  of  princes,  she  observed  that  if  the 
princes  had  given  just  ground  for  censure,  the 
authors  had  done  well  to  represent  them  fairly ; 
and  that  other  sovereigns  must  expect  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  manner,  if  they  gave  the  same 
cause.  She  had  even  the  magnanimity  to  wish, 
that  all  such  princes  would  read  Procopius,  (an 
author  too  much  addicted  to  blacken  the  memory 
of  kings,)  *  because,*  she  observed,  *  however  be 
might  have  exaggerated  the  vices  he  described, 
it  would  be  a  salutary  lesson  to  future  princes, 
that  they  themselves  must  expect  the  same 
treatment,  when  all  restraint  was  taken  off,  and 
the  dread  of  their  power  terminated  with  their 
lives.* 

The  late  king  of  Prussia,  who  united  the  cha- 
factor  of  an  author  to  that  of  a  warrior,  was  of 
another  way  of  thinking.  He  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  names  of  good  princes  alone  should  be 
recorded  in  history ;  and  that  those  of  the 
« la  ehap^  xi  t  Ia«hapi  vUt 


wicked  should  be  aiifiered  to  periah  with  their 
crimes.*  Were  this  practice  to  be  universally 
adopted,  might  we  not  presume  to  question 
whether  even  the  illustrious  name  of  Frederick 
the  great  would  be  as  certain,  as  it  is  at  present, 
of  being  carried  down  to  posterity  7 

Tacitus  is  the  historian  of  philosopheta,  and 
the  oracle  of  politicians.  Hi|^hly  valuable  for 
his  deep  and  acute  reflections,  m  which  neither 
the  governors  nor  governed  are  spared ;  he  is  an 
original  and  profound  thinker,  and  is  admirable 
for  the  plenitude  of  his  images,  and  the  paucity 
of  his  words.  His  style  is  ardent,  and  his  figures 
are  bold.  Vigour,  brevity,  and  point,  are  its 
characteristics.  He  throws  out  a  stronger  like- 
ness of  a  flagitious  Roman  in  three  words,  than 
a  diffuse  writer  would  give  in  as  many  pages. 
In  his  annals  he  is  a  &ithful,  occasionally,  iiu 
deed,  a  too  faithful  narrator ;  but  he  is  also,  at 
the  same  time,  an  honest  and  indignant  reprover 
of  the  atrocious  deeds  which  he  records.  In  a 
man  passionately  loving  liberty,  virtue,  and  hia 
country,  we  pardon,  while  painting  the  ruin  of 
each,  thoee  dark  and  sullen  shades  with  which 
he  sometimes  overcharges  the  picture.  Had 
he  delineated  happier  times,  his  tints  would  pro- 
bably  have  been  of  a  lighter  cast.  If  he  ever 
deceives,  he  does  not,  at  least,  ever  appear  to 
intend  it;  for  be  gives  rumours  as  rumours, 
and  his  fiiets  he  generally  grounds  on  the  con- 
current testimony  of  the  times  of  which  he 
writes.  If^  however  Tacitus  fulfils  one  of  the 
two  duties  which  he  himself  prescribes  to  his- 
torians, that  of  writing  without /ear,  he  does  not 
uniformly  accomplish  the  other,  that  of  writing 
without  heUred;  at  least  neither  his  veracity 
nor  his  candour  extended  to  his  remarks  on  the 
Jews  or  Christians. 

But,  with  all  his  diffuseness  Livy  is  the  wri- 
ter who  assists  in  forming  the  taste. — With  all 
his  warmth,  there  is  a  bMutiful  sobriety  in  his 
narrations;  he  does  not  magnify  the  action,  he 
relates  it,  and  pours  forth,  from  a  full  urn,  a  o*. 
pious  and  continued  stream  of  varied  elegance. 
He  directs  the  judgment,  by  passing  over  slight 
things  in  a  slight  manner,  and  dwelling  only  on 
the  prominent  parts  of  his  subject,  though  ha 
has  been  accused  of  some  important  omissiona. 
He  keeps  the  attention  always  alive,  by  exhibit 
ing  passions  as  well  as  actions ;  and  what  best 
indicates  the  hand  of  a  master,  we  hang  sus- 
pended on  the  event  of  his  narrative,  as  if  it 
were  a  fiction,  of  which  the  catastrophe  is  in  the 
power  of  the  writer,  rather  than  a  real  history* 
with  whose  termination  we  are  already  ac- 
quainted. He  is  admirable  no  less  for  his  hu- 
manity than  hia  patrbtism ;  and  he  is  one  of 
the  few  historians,  who  have  marked  the  broad 
line  of  discrimination  between  true  and  false 
glory,  not  erecting  pomps,  triumphs,  and  victo. 
ries,  into  essentials  of  real  greatness.  He  teaches 
patience  under  censure,  inculcates  a  contempt 

*  Bxamn  dm  PHmet  de  Machitivel  h^  the  Ung  tfPrma* 
Mia,  It  is  curious  to  compare  thia  composition  of  the 
kin^  with  his  own  conduct.  To  contrast  his  strong 
reprobation  of  the  baneAil  floty  of  heroes,  his  horror 
of  conquest,  and  of  the  cruel  passions  which  oppress 
mankind ;  his  (Kofessed  admiration  of  clemency,  meek- 
ness. Justice,  and  compassion,  with  which  this  work 
abounds,— with  the  actual  exploits  of  tliB  ravager  of  tin 
ftrtite  plains  of  Baxonjr,  kckcW 
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of  Tolgftf  aodamatioD,  and  of  all  praise  which 
it  not  fairly  earned.  One  valuable  soperioriiy, 
which  Livy  potaeaaea  oyer  hia  competitora,  la, 
that  in  deacribin^  vice,  and  vicioua  characters, 
he  ■crupoloualy  contrivea  to  excite  an  abhor- 
renoe  of  both ;  and  his  relations  never  leave  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  a  propenaity  to  the 
crime,  or  a  partiality  for  the  criminal  whom  he 
haa  been  describing*.  A  defect,  in  thia  acateneaa 
of  moral  /eelin^,  has  been  hijorhly  pernicioaa  to 
the  youthful  reader ;  and  thia  too  common  ad- 
mixture  of  impure  deacription,  even  when  the 
honest  design  haa  been  to  expose  vice,  haa  aen- 
aibly  tainted  the  wholeaomeneaa  of  hiatoric  com* 
poeition. 

Independently  of  those  beautifiil,  thougrh  some- 
timea  redundant  apeeches,  which  Livy  pata  in- 
to the  rooutha  of  his  heroea,  hia  eloquent  and 
finiahed  anawera  to  ambassadors,  fumiah  a  ape. 
ciea  of  rhetoric  peculiarly  applicable  to  a  royal 
education. 

It  has  been  regretted  by  some  of  the  critics, 
that  Livy,  sfler  enriching  hia  own  work  by  the 
rooat  copious  plagiariama  from  his  great  precur- 
sor, Polybiua,  commends  him  in  a  way  ao  frigid 
aa  almost  to  amount  to  censure.  He  doea  not, 
it  ia  true,  go  the  length  of  Voltaire  in  his  treat- 
ment  of  Shakspeare,  who  first  piilacfea  and  then 
abuses  him.  The  Frenchman,  indeed,  who 
apoila  what  he  steala,  acta  upon  the  old  known 
principle  of  his  country  highwaymen,  who  al- 
ways murder  where  they  rob. 

If  it  be  thought  that  we  have  too  warmly  re- 
commended heathen  authora,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  in  the  handa  of  every  enligiitened 
I  preceptor,  aa  waa  eminently  the  case  with  Fane- 
on,  pagana  almoat  become  Christian  teachers 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  will  be  explained, 
elucidated,  purified ;  and  not  only  will  the  cor- 
ruptiona  of  paganism  be  converted  into  instruc- 
tion, by  being  oontraated  with  the  opposite  Ghria- 
tian  gracea,  but  the  Christian  aystem  will  be 
advantagnoualy  ahown  to  be  almoat  equally  at 
yarianoe,  with  many  pagan  virtoes,  as  with  all 
ita  vicea. 

If  there  were  no  other  evidence  of  the  value 
of  pagan  hiatoriana,  the  profound  attention  which 
tbe^  prove  the  ancients  to  have  paid  to  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  would  alone  suffice  to  give  them 
considerable  weight  in  the  eyea  of  every  judfe 
of  aound  instruction.  Their  regard  to  youthful 
modesty,  the  inculcation  of  obedience  and  re- 
aerve,  the  exerciaea  of  aelf-denial,  exacted  from 
ehildren  of  the  highest  rank,  put  to  shame,*^I 
will  not  aay  Ghriatiana,  but  many  of  the  nomi- 
nal  professors  of  Christianity. — ^Levity,  idleneaa, 
diaregard  of  the  lawa,  contempt  of  eatabliahed 
systems  and  national  inatitutiona,  met  with  a 
severer  reprobation  in  the  pagan  youth,  than  ia 
alwaya  found  among  thoae,  in  our  day,  who 
yet  do  not  openly  renounce  the  character  or 
Christiana. 

Far  be  it  from  ua,  however,  to  take  our  mo- 
rals from  so  miserably  defective  a  standard  aa 
pagan  hiatory  affords.  For  though  philosophy 
Bad  given  some  admirable  rules  for  maintaining 
the  out-works  of  virtue,  Christianity  is  the  only 
religion  which  ever  pretended  to  expel  vice  from 
the  heart. — ^The  best  quaiitiea  of  paganism  want 
the  beat  motives.    Some  of  the  overgrown  Ro- 


man virtues,  alao,  though  they  would  have  been 
valuable  in  their  juat  meaaure  and  decree,  and 
in  a  due  aymmetry  and  proportiofl  with  other 
virtuea,  yet,  by  their  excess,  helped  to  produce 
those  evils  which  afterwards  ruined  Rome; 
while  a  perfect  system  of  morale,  like  the  Chris- 
tian, would  have  prevented  thoae  evila.  Their 
patriotiam  was  oppreaaiim  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Their  virtue  was  not  ao  much  aullied 
by  pride,  aa  founded  in  it ;  and  their  justice 
was  tinctured  with  a  aavageneaa  which  bears 
little  resemblance  to  the  juatice  which  is  taught 
by  Chriatianity. 

Theae  two  simple  precepts  of  our  religion, 
Tkou  ahalt  love  ike  Lord  thy  €hd  wUk  aU  thy 
hearit  and  thy  neigkbour  a$  thyself  ; — these  two 
principles,  kept  in  due  exercise,  would,  like  the 
two  powers  which  govern  the  natural  world, 
keep  the  intellectual  and  apiritual  world  in  or- 
der ;  would  reatrain,  impel,  unite  and  govern  it 

In  considering  the  ancient  philoaophy,  kout 
doea  the  fine  gM  become  dim,  before  the  sober 
lustre  of  that  divine  legialator,  whoae  kingdom, 
indeed,  was  not  of  this  world,  but  who  has  taught 
*  ktnga  of  the  earth,  princea,  and  all  peofue,' 
thoae  maxims  and  principlea  which  cast  into 
ahade  all  the  falae  aplendoura  *  of  the  antique 
world!*  Chriatianity  haa  furnished  the  only 
true  practical  comment  on  that  grand  position 
of  the  admirable  author  of  the  sublime,  that  no^ 
thing  ia  great  the  contempt  of  which  ia  great. 
For  how  can  triumphs,  honours,  riches,  power, 
conquest,  fame,  be  considered  aa  of  intrinaic  va- 
lue by  a  Chriatian,  the  very  eaaence  of  whoae  re- 
ligion oonsiats  in  being  crucified  to  the  world ; 
the  very  aim  and  end  of  whoae  religion  Ilea  in  a 
superiority  to  all  greatneaa  which  is  to  have  an 
end  with  this  lifo ;  the  very  nature  and  geniu$ 
of  whoae  religion  tenda  to  prove,  that  eternal  life 
is  the  only  adequate  measure  of  the  happineaa, 
and  immortal  glory  the  only  adequate  object  of 
the  ambition  of  a  Chriatian. 


CHAP.  XI. 

English  Hiatory.-^Mr,  Huma^ 

But  the  royal  pupil  is  not  to  wander  alway» 
in  the  wide  field  of  univeraal  hiatory.  The  ex- 
tent is  so  vast,  and  the  time  for  travelling  over 
it  ao  abort,  that  afler  being  aufficientlv  poeseaeed 
of  that  general  view  of  mankind  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  exhibits,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  concentrate  her  studies,  and  to  direct  her  aU 
tention  to  certain  great  leading  pointa,  and  ea- 
pecially  to  thoae  cljeota  with  which  ahe  has  a 
natural  and  more  immediate  connexion.  The 
history  of  modem  Europe  abounda  with  such 
objects.  In  Robertson's  luminous  view  of  the 
state  of  Europe,  the  progreaa  of  aociety  is  traced 
with  juat  arrangement  and  phtlosophieal  preci- 
sion. Hia  admirable  histories  of  Charles  V.  and 
Mary  Queen  of  Soota,  aeparate  from  their  great 
independent  merit,  will  be  read  witli  singular 
advantage  in  connection  with  the  contemporary 
reigns  of  English  history.  In  the  writings  of 
Sully  and  Clarendon,  may  be  aeen  how,  for  a 
long  time,  the  paaaiona  of  kings  were  eontra- 
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dieted,  and  often  eontroUed  by  the  wisdom  of 
their  ministers ;  sovereigns  who  were  not  in- 
sensible to  praise,  nor  averse  from  flattery,  yet 
submitling^,  though  sometimes  with  a  very  ill 
ffraoe,  to  receive  services  rather  than  adulation. 
Ministers  who  consulted  the  good  rather  than 
the  hamonr  of  their  princes;  who  promoted 
their  intereste,  instead  of  gratifying  their  vices, 
and  who  preferred  their  fame  to  tlwir  favour. 

Mr,  HuiM. 

Home  is  inoomparably  the  most  informing, 
as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  of  all  the  writers 
of  English  history.     His  narrative  is  full,  well 
arranged,  and  beautifully  perspicuous.     Yet,  he 
is  an  author  who  must  be  read  with  extreme 
caution  on  a  political,  i>ut  especially  on  a  reli- 
gious account     Though,  on  occasions  where  he 
may  be  trusted,  because  his  peculiar  principles 
do  not  interfere,  his   political   reflections  are 
usually  just,  sometimes  profound.     His  account 
of  the  otigin  of  the  Grothic  government  is  full  of 
interest  and  information.     He  marks,  with  ex- 
act precisioo,  the  progress  and  decay  of  the  feu- 
dal manners,  when  law  and  order  began  to  pre- 
vail, and  our  constitution  assumed  something 
like  a  shape.     His  finely  painted  characters  of 
Alfred  and  Elizabeth  should  be  engraved  on  the 
heart  of  every  sovereign.    His  political  preju- 
dices do  not  strikingly  appear,  till  the  establish- 
ment of  the  house  of  Stewart,  nor  his  religious 
antipathies  till  about  the  distant  dawn  of  the  re- 
formation under  Henry  V.    From  that  period 
to  ite  full  establishment,  he  is  perhaps  more  dan- 
gerous, because  less  ostensibly  daring  than  some 
other  infidel  historians.     It  is  a  serpent  under  a 
bed  of  roaes.     He  does  not  (in  his  history  at 
least)  so  much  ridicule  religion  himself,  as  in- 
vite others  to  ridicule  it    There  is  in  his  man- 
ner, a  sedateness  which  imposes ;  in  his  scepti- 
cism, a  sly  gravity  which  pute  the  reader  more 
off  his  ^uard  than  the  vehemence  of  censure,  or 
the  levity  of  wit ;  for  we  are  always  less  dis- 
posed  to  suspect  a  man  who  is  too  wise  to  ap- 
pear angry.    That  same  wisdom  makes  him 
too  correct  to  invent  calumnies,   but  it  does 
not  preserve  him  from  doing  what  is  scarcely 
less  disingenuous.     He  implicitly  adopte  the  in- 
jurious relations  of  those  annaliste  who  were 
most  hostile  to  the  reformed  faith  ;  though  he 
must  have  known  their  accounte  to  be  aggra- 
vated and  discoloured,  if  not  absolutely  invented. 
He  thus  makes  others  responsible  for  the  worst 
things  he  asserU,  and  spreads  the  mischief, 
without  avowing  the  malignity.  When  he  speaks 
from  himself^  the  sneer  is  so  eoof,  the  irony  so 
sober,  the  contempt  so  discreet,  the  moderation 
so  insidious,  the  difference  between  popish  bi- 
gotry, and  protestant  firmness,  between  the  fnry 
of  the  persecutor  and  the  resolution  of  the  mar- 
tyr, so  little  marked ;  the  distinctions  between 
intolerant  frenzy  and  heroic  zeal  so  melted  into 
each  other,  and  though  he  contrives  to  make 
the  reader  feel  some  indignation  at  the  tvrant, 
he  nerer  leads  him  to  feel  any  reverence  for  the 
sufferer ;  he  ascribes  such  a  slender  superiority 
to  one  religious  system  above  another,  that  the 
young  reader  who  does  not  come  to  the  perusal 
with  nis  principles  formed,  will  be  in  danger  of 


thinking  that  the  reformation  wai  really  not 
worth  contending  for. 

But,  in  nothing  is  the  skill  of  this  accomplish- 
ed sophist  more  apparent  than  in  the  artful  way 
in  which  he  piques  his  readers  into  a  conformity 
with  his  own  views  concerning  religion.  Hu- 
man pride,  he  knew,  naturally  likes  to  range  it- 
self on  the  side  of  ability.  He  therefore,  skil- 
fully works  on  this  passion,  by  treating  with  a 
sort  of  contemptuous  superiority,  as  weak  and 
credulous  men,  all  whom  he  represente  as  being 
under  the  religious  delusion,  and  by  uniformly 
insinuating  that  talents  and  piety  bebng  to  op- 
poeite  parties. 

To  the  shameful  practice  of  confounding  fa- 
naticism with  real  religion,  he  adds  the  disinge- 
nuous habit  of  accounting  for  the  best  actions 
of  the  best  men,  by  referring  them  to  some  low 
motive ;  and  afibcte  to  confuund  the  designs  of 
the  religious  and  the  corrupt,  so  artfully,  that 
no  radical  difference  appears  to  subsist  between 
them. 

It  is  injurious  to  a  young  mind  to  read  the 
history  of  the  reformation  by  any  author,  how 
accurate  soever  he  may  be  in  his  nets,  who  does 
not  see  a  divine  power  accompanying  this  great 
work  ;  by  any  author  who  ascribes  to  the  power, 
or  rather  to  the  perverseness  of  nature,  and  the 
obstinacy  of  innovation,  what  was  in  reality  an 
effect  of  providential  direction  ;  by  any  who  dis- 
cerns nothing  but  human  resources,  or  stubborn 
perseverance,  where  a  Christian  distinguishes, 
though  with  a  considerable  alloy  of  human  im- 
perfection, the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Hume  has  a  fascinating  manner  at  the  close 
of  the  life  of  a  hero,  a  prince,  or  a  stetesman,  of 
drawing  up  his  character  so  elaborately  as  to 
attract  and  fix  the  whole  attention  of  the  reader ; 
and  he  does  it  in  such  a  way,  that  while  he  en- 
gages the  mind  he  unsuspectedly  misleads  it 
He  makes  a  general  stetement  of  the  vices  and 
virtues,  the  good  and  bad  actions  of  the  person 
whom  be  painte,  leaving  the  reader  to  form  his 
own  conclusions,  by  casting  up  the  balance  of 
the  vices  and  virtues,  of  the  good  and  bad  ac- 
tions thus  enumerated:  while  he  never  once 
leads  the  reader  to  determine  on  the  character 
by  the  only  sure  criterion,  the  rvling  principle, 
which  seemed  to  govern  it  This  is  the  too  pre- 
vailing method  of  historians ;  they  make  morals 
completely  independent  of  religion,  by  thus 
weighing  qualities,  and  letting  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  scale  decide  on  virtue,  as  it  were  by 
grains  and  scruples :  thus  furnishing  a  standard 
of  virtue  subversive  of  that  which  Uhristianity 
esteblishes.  This  method  instead  of  marking 
the  moral  distinctions,  blends  and  confounds 
them,  by  esteblishing  character  on  an  accidental 
difierence,  often  depending  on  circumstance  and 
occasion,  instead  of  applying  to  it  one  eternal 
rule  and  motive  of  action.* 

But,  there  is  another  evil  into  which  writers 
far  more  unexceptionable  than  Mr.  Hume  often 

*  If  these  remarks  may  be  thought  too  severe  by  some 
resdera  for  that  degree  of  scepticism  which  appears  in 
Mr  Hume's  history  may  I  not  be  allowed  to  observe  that 
he  hai  shown  his  principles  so  fully,  in  some  of  his  other 
works,  that  we  are  entitled,  on  the  ground  of  then 
works,  to  read  with  suspicion  every  thing  he  says  which 
borders  on  religion  ?— A  circamstanoe  apt  to  be  fbrgot- 
tcn  by  many  who  read  otdjf  his  history. 
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fkll,  that  of  rarelj  leading  the  mind  to  look  be- 
yond second  causes  and  haman  a^nts.  It  is 
mortifying  to  refer  them  to  the  example  of  a  pa- 
gan. Li?y  thought  it  no  disgrraoe  to  proclaim , 
repeatedly,  the  insufficiency  of  man  to  accom- 
plish great  objects  without  divine  assistance. 
He  was  not  asharr.ed  to  refer  events  to  the  di- 
rection  and  control  of  providence  ;  and  when  he 
speaks  of  notorious  criminals,  he  is  not  contented 
with  describing  them  as  transgressing  a/i^ainst 
the  slate,  but  repreeente  them  as  also  offending 
against  the  gods. 

Yet,  it  is  proper  again  to  notice  the  defects 
of  ancient  authors  in  their  views  of  providential 
interference ;  a  defect  arising  from  their  never 
clearly  including  a  future  state  in  their  account. 
They  seem  to  have  conceived  themselves  as 
fairly  entitled  by  their  good  conduct  to  the 
divine  favour,  which  favour  they  usually  limited 
to  present  prosperity.  Whereas  ail  notions  of 
divine  justice  must  of  necessity  be  widely  erro- 
neous, in  which  a  future  retribution  is  not  un- 
ambiguously and  constantly  included. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Important  48ra$  of  Engliah  History, 

As  the. annals  of  our  own  country  furnish  an 
object  on  which  a  royal  student  should  be  led 
to  dwell  with  particular  interest,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary  to  call  the  attention  to  certain  impor- 
tant periods  of  our  history  and  constitution, 
from  each  of  which  we  begin  to  reckon  a  new 
9ra;  because  from  that  epoch,  some  new  system 
of  causes  and  eifects  begins  to  take  place  ! 

It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  trace  the  shades 
of  alteration  which  intervene  between  these 
flsraa;  for  though  the  national  changes  appear 
to  be  brought  about  by  some  one  great  event, 
yet,  the  event  itself  will  be  found  to  have  been 
alowly  working  ite  way  by  eauses  trivial  in  their 
appearance,  and  gradual  in  their  progress. 
For  the  minds  of  the  people  must  be  previously 
ripened  for  a  change,  before  any  material  alter- 
ation  is  produced — It  was  not  the  injury  that  Lu- 
cretia  sustained,  which  kindled  the  resentment 
of  the  Romans ;  the  previous  misconduct  of  the 
Tarquins  had  excited  in  the  people  the  spirit 
of  that  revolution.  A  momentary  indignation 
brought  a  series  of  discontento  to  a  crisis,  and 
one  public  crime  was  seized  on  as  the  pre> 
tonee  for  revenging  a  long  course  of  oppression. 
The  arrival,  however,  of  these  slowly  produced 
sras  makes  a  sudden  uid  striking  change  in 
the  ciroumsUnces  of  a  country,  and  forms  a 
kind  of  distinct  line  of  separation  between  the 
manners  which  precede  and  thoee  which  fol- 
k>w  it. 

A  prince  (whose  chief  study  must  be  politics) 
ought  in  general  to  prefer  contemporary  his- 
torians, and  even  ordinary  annalists,  to  the 
compilers  of  history  who  come  afler  them.  He 
should  have  recourse  to  the  documenU  from 
which  authors  derive  their  history,  rather  than 
sit  down  satisfied  with  the  history  so  derived. 
Life,  however,  is  too  short  to  allow,  in  all  cases, 
of  this  laborioua  process.    Attention,  therefore, 


to  the  minuter  details  of  contemporary  annaliste, 
and  to  the  original  records  consisting  of  letters 
and  steto  papers,  must  be  limited  to  periods  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance.  Into  these  the 
attentive  politician  will  dive  for  himself,  and  he 
will  oAen  be  abundantly  repaid.  The  periods, 
for  example,  of  the  unhappy  conteste  in  the 
reign  of  the  first  Charles,  of  the  restoration,  and 
more  especially  of  the  revolution,  are  the  turn- 
ing points  of  our  political  constitution.  A  prince, 
by  examining  these  original  documente,  and  by 
making  himself  master  of  the  pointe  then  at 
issue,  would  be  sure  to  understand  what  are  his 
own  righte  as  a  sovereign. 

It  is  not  by  sinsfle,  but  by  concurrent  testi- 
mony, that  the  truth  of  history  is  established* 
And  it  is  by  a  careful  perusal  of  different  au- 
thors who  treat  of  the  same  period,  that  a  series 
of  historic  truth  will  be  Extracted.  Where  they 
agree,  we  may  trust  that  they  are  right; 
where  they  differ  we  must  elicit  truth  from  the 
collision.  Thus  the  royal  pupil,  when  engaged 
in  the  perusal  of  Clarendon,  should  also  study 
some  of  the  best  writers,  who  are  favourable  to 
the  parliamentary  cause.  A  careful  perusal  of 
Ludlow  and  Whitlock ;  a  general  survey  of 
Rush  worth,  or  occasional  reference  to  that 
author  and  to  Thurloe ;  and  as  a  cursory  review 
of  their  own  Uvea  and  times  by  Laud  and  Baxter, 
will  throw  great  light  on  many  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  eventful  period  of  the  first  Charles. 
They  will  show  how  different  the  same  action* 
appear  to  different  men,  equal  in  understending 
and  integrity.  They  will  infbrce  mutual  can- 
dour and  mutual  forbearance,  repressing  the 
wholesale  conclusions  of  party  violence,  and 
teaching  a  prince  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
the  intemperate  counsels  of  bis  interested  or 
heated  advisers.  They  will  instruct  a  monarch 
in  the  importent  lesson  of  endeavouring  to  as- 
certain and  keep  in  view  the  light  in  which  hia 
actions  and  motives  will  appear  to  his  people. 
They  will  teach  him  to  attend  carefully  to  the 
opinions  and  feelings,  and  even  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  times ;  and  in  obedience  to  a  precept  en- 
joined by  divine  authority  for  private  life,  and 
still  more  important  to  be  observed  in  public, — 
*  to  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men.' 

Again,  while  the  narratives  of  the  contem- 
porary historians  fiirnish  facts,  they  who  live  in 
a  succeeding  age  have  the  additional  advan- 
tages first,  of  a  chance^  of  greater  impartiality  ; 
secondly,  of  a  comparison  with  corresponding 
evento,  and,  thirdly,  of  having  the  tendencies  of 
the  cventa  related,  appreciated  by  the  evidence 
of  their  actual  efiecta.  How  imperfect,  for 
example,  would  be  the  philosophical  and  politi- 
cal  remarks,  and  how  fiilse  the  whole  colour  be- 
longing to  any  history  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion which  might  have  immediately  appeared.* 
Much  lapse  of  time  is  necessary  in  order  to  re- 
flect back  light  on  the  original  tendency  of 
evenU.  The  fermentation  of  political  passions 
requires  a  long  time  to  subside.  The  agitation 
continues  till  the  eventa  have  nearly  lost  their 

*  The  Fpsneh  revolution,  with  itt  oonsMiiieaess.  seem 
inlentled  practically  to  contradict  what  Tbucydides  de- 
clared to  be  his  design  in  writing  history ;  naooelv,  tiy  a 
faithful  account  of  past  tilings  to  assist  mankind  in 
ooiOMtaring  the  future  1 
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interest,  by  the  ocearreooe  of  &  i^edi  olaie  of 
events ;  whioh,  in  their  turn,  raise  a  new  partj, 
and  excite  a  new  interest ;  so  that  an  impartial 
distribution  of  praise  and  censure  is  seldom 
made  till  those  who  are  ooooerned  in  it  have 
been  long  out  of  hearing.  And  it  is  an  incon- 
venience inseparable  from  human  things  that 
when  writers  are  least  able  to  come  at  the  truth, 
they  are  most  disposed  to  tell  it 

It  will  be  necessarj  to  understand  the  politi- 
cal system  of  Europe,  since  that  period  par. 
ticularly,  when  the  two  powers  of  France  and 
Austria  having  arisen  to  a  greatness,  which  made 
them  mutually,  as  well  as  generally  formidable, 
other  countries,  seeing  the  necessity  lor  their 
own  safety,  of  opposing  the  stronger,  and  sup- 
porting the  weaker,  Conceived  the  idea  of  that 
balance  of  power,  that  just  equtponderanoe, 
which  might  preserve  the  security  of  all. 

But  there  is  a  far  earlior  epoch  to  which  at- 
tention  ought  perhaps,  in  the  ver^  first  instance, 
to  be  directed,  I  mean  the  reign  of  Alfred. 
This  is  eminently  a  study  for  kings.— >In  Alfred, 
the  moot  vigorous  exertion  of  public  justice  was 
united  with  attachment  to  public  liberty.  He 
eagerly  setked  every  interval  of  tranquillity, 
from  the  convulsions  with  which  the  stale  was 
torn,  to  collect  materials  for  the  most  salutary 
institutions,  which  he  aAerwards  established; 
he  employed  every  moment  he  could  snatch 
from  the  wars  in  which  he  was  inevitably  en- 
gaged,  in  introducing  the  arts  of  peace,  and  in 
turning  tlie  minds  of  bis  harassed  and  disorder- 
ly  subiects  to  virtuous  and  industrious  pursuits ; 
in  repairing  the  mischievous  consequences  of 
past  insurrections,  and  wisely  guarding  against 
their  return.  He  had  to  correct  ihe  habits  of 
a  people  who  had  lived  without  laws,  and  with- 
out morals ;  and  to  reduce  to  civilization,  men 
who  had  been  driven  to  subsist  by  chance  or 
rapine.  By  a  system  of  jurisprudence,  which 
united  moral  discipline  with  the  execution  of 
penal  laws,  he  undertook  to  give  a  new  direc- 
tion to  habits  ioveterately  depraved. 

The  royal  pupil  will  be  taught  to  ascribe  the 
origin  of  some  of  our  best  oeagee  to  these  sa- 
gacious  regulations ;  above  all,  the  conception 
of  that  unparalleled  idea  which  so  beautifully 
reconciles  the  exact  administration  of  Justice 
with  individual  liberty  ;  the  origin  of  our  juries 
evidently  apoearing  to  have  first  entereid  the 
mind  of  Alfred.  The  eflbcts  on  the  people 
seem  to  have  been  proportioned  to  the  exertions 
of  the  prince.  Crimes  were  repressed.  The 
roost  unexampled  change  took  place  in  the 
national  manners.  Encouragement  was  held 
out  to  the  reformed,  while  punishment  kept  in 
order  the  more  irreolairoable.  Yet  with  all  theee 
strong  measures,  never  was  a  prince  more  ten- 
derly alive  to  the  liberty  of  tiie  subject  And 
while  oommeroe,  navijration,  ingenious  inven- 
tions, and  all  the  peaoetul  arts  were  promoted  by 
him,  his  skill  in  the  military  tactics  of  that  day 
was  superior,  perhaps,  to  that  of  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

To  form  suoh  vast  projects,  not  for  disturbing 
the  world,  but  for  blessing  it,-— to  reduoe  those 
projects,  in  many  instances,  to  the  most  minute 
detail  of  actual  execution  j-Uo  have  surmounted 
the  misfortune  of  a  neglected  education  so  as  to 


make  himself  a  scholar,  a  philosopher,  and  the 
moral  as  well  as  civil  instructor  of  his  people ; 
— all  this  implies  such  a  grandeur  of  capacity, 
such  an  exact  conception  of  the  true  character 
of  a  sovereign,  such  sublimity  of  principle,  and 
such  corresponding  rectitude  of^  practice,  as 
fill  up  all  our  ideas  of  consummate  greatness. 
In  a  word,  Alfred  seems  to  have  been  sent  into 
the  world  to  realize  the  beautiful  fiction,  which 
pools,  philosophers,  and  patriots,  have  formed 
of  a  perfect  king.  It  is  also  worth  observing, 
that  all  those  various  plans  were  both  projectM 
and  executed  by  a  monarch  who,  as  all  his- 
torians  agree,  had  suffered  more  hardships  than 
any  ordinary  adventurer,  had  fought  more  bat^ 
ties  than  most  generals,  and  was  the  most  vo- 
luminous author  of  his  day.*  And,  if  it  should 
be  asked  by  what  means  a  single  individual 
could  accomplish  suoh  a  variety  of  projects,  the 
answer  is  simply  this  :  It  was  in  a  good  measure 
by  an  art  of  which  little  account  is  made,  but 
which  is  perhape  of  more  importance  in  a  sove- 
reign than  almost  any  other,  at  least  it  is  one 
without  which  the  brightest  genius  is  of  little 
value,  a  ttriet  CBConomf  of  time. 

Between  the  earlier  life  of  Alfred  and  that  of 
Charles  II.  there  was,  as  must  be  observed,  a 
striking  similarity.  The  paths  of  both  to  the 
throne  were  equally  marked  by  such  imminent 
dangers  and  *hair  breadth's  'scapes*  as  more 
resemble  romance  than  authentic  history.  What 
a  lesson  had  Alfred  prepared  for  Charles !  But 
their  characters  as  kings,  exhibited  an  oppoaU 
tion  which  is  as  strong  as  the  resemblance  in 
their  previous  fortunes.  With  an  understand- 
ing naturally  rood,  with  that  education  which 
Alfred  wanted, — with  every  advantage  whioh 
an  improved  state  of  society  could  give  over  a 
barbarous  one  ;  such,  notwithstanding,  was  the 
uniform  tenor  of  the  Stuart's  subsequent  life,  as 
almost  to  preeent  the  idea  of  an  intended  con- 
trast to  the  virtoee  of  the  illustrious  Saxon. 

Another  epoch  to  which  the  pupil's  attention 
should  be  pointed,  is  the  turbulent  and  iniqui* 
tons  reign  of  king  John ;  wboee  oppreesion  and 
injnstioe  were,  by  the  excees  to  which  they  were 
carried,  the  providential  means  of  rousing  the 
English  spirit,  and  of  obtaining  the  eetablish* 
ment  of  the  great  charter.  This  famous  trans- 
action, so  deservedly  interesting  to  Englishmen, 
bestowed  or  seoui«d  the  most  valuable  civil 
privileges;  chiefly  indeed  to  the  barons  and 
clergy,  but  also  to  the  people  at  large.  The 
prinleffes  of  the  latter  had  antecedently,  been 
scarcefy  taken  into  the  account,  and  their  liber* 
tiee,  always  imperfect,  had  aufiered  much  in- 
fringement by  the  introduction  of  the  fondal  law 
into  England  under  the  Norman  William.  For, 
whether  they  were  vassals  under  the  barona,  or 
vassah  under  the  king  it  made  little  difference 
in  their  condition ;  which  was,  in  fact,  to  the 
greater  part,  little  better  than  a  state  of  abso- 
lute slavery.  The  barons,  liberal,  perhaps, 
through  policy  rather  than  humanity,  in  strug- 
gling for  their  own  liberty  were  compelled  to  in- 
volve in  one  oommon  miereet  the  liberty  ot 
the  people;  and  the  same  laws  which  they 

A  See  tbe  character  of  AlfM  In  Hame,  from  which 
Um  nnecedinf  part  of  this  accoant,  in  lubstanoe,  is 
chiefly  talcen. 
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denmndad  to  ■eeure  their  own  protoctioD,  in 
some  meuure  neceuarilj  extended  their  be. 
nign  infloence  to  the  inferior  cliraes  of  society 
— ^hoM  immunitiee,  which  are  eeseotial  to  the 
well'beinif  of  civil  and  aocial  life,  gradually  be- 
came better  Becuied.  Injustice  was  restrained, 
tyrannical  exactions  were  groarded  against,  and 
oppression  was  no  longer  sanctioned.  This 
£imou8  deed,  without  any  violent  innovation,  be- 
eame  the  mound  of  property,  the  pledge  of 
liberty,  and  the  guarantee  of  independence.  As 
it  guaided  the  rights  of  all  orders  of  men,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  it  was  vigorously  con- 
tended for  by  all ;  for,  if  it  limited  the  power  of 
tiie  king,  it  also  confirmed  it,  by  securing  the 
allegiance  and  fidelity  of  the  subject  It  was  of 
inestimable  use  by  giving  a  determinate  form 
and  shape,  *  such  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,* 
to  the  spirit  of  liberty ;  so  that  the  English,  when, 
as  it  often  happened,  they  claimed  Uie  recogni- 
tion of  their  legal  rights,  were  not  left  to  wander 
in  a  wide  field,  witiraut  having  any  specific  ob- 
ject,  without  limitation,  and  without  direction. 
They  knew  what  to  aek  jor^  and,  obtainiog  that, 
they  were  satisfied.  We  surely  cannot  but  be 
sensible  of  the  advantages  which  tbey  derived 
firom  this  circumstance,  who  have  ^een  the  ef- 
fects of  an  opposite  situation,  in  this  very  par- 
ticular, illustrated  so  strikingly  in  the  earlier 
period  of  the  French  revolution. 

But,  rapidity  of  progress  seems,  by  the  very 
laws  of  nature,  to  he  precluded,  where  the  bene- 
fit is  to  be  radical  and  permanent — It  was  not, 
therefore,  until  our  passion  for  making  war 
within  the  territory  of  France  was  cared,  nor 
andl  we  left  off  tearinff  the  bowels  of  our  own 
country,  in  the  dissensions  of  the  Yorkists  and 
Lancastrians,  after  having  for  near  four  hun- 
dred years,  torn  thoae  of  our  neighbours  ;  in  a 
word,  it  was  not  until  both  foreign  and  civil 
fury  began  to  oool,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  the  people  began  to  enj<^  more  real  free- 
dom, as  the  king  enjoyed  a  more  settled  domi- 
nion,  and  the  interests  of  peace  and  commerce 
substantially  prevailed.  Without  ascribing  to 
this  king  virtues  which  he  did  not  possess,  the 
view  of  his  reign,  with  all  its  faults,  afibrds  a 
kind  of  breathing  time,  and  sense  of  repose.  It 
is  from  this  reign  that  the  history  of  the  laws, 
and  civil  constitution  of  Elngland  become  inter- 
esting 'r  as  that  of  our  ecclesiastical  constitution 
does  from  the  subsequent  reign.  A  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  antecedent  'part  of  our  his- 
tory may  suffice  for  the  royal  pupil,  but  from 
these  periods  she  cannot  possess  too  detailed  a 
knowledge  of  it 


CHAP.  XIL 

Queen  EUzaheih* 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  France,  a  nation  in 
which  women  have  always  been  held  in  the 
highest  consideration,  their  genius  has  never 
been  called  to  its  loftiest  exercise. — France  is 
perhaps  the  only  country  which  has  never  been 
governed  by  a  woman. — ^The  mothers,  however, 
of  some  of  her  sovereigns,  when  minors,  have, 
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.  during  their  regencies,  Blanche  of  Castile,*  espe^ 
cially,  discovered  talents  for  government  not  in* 
ferior  to  those  of  most  of  her  kings. 

Anne  of  Austria  has  had  her  eulogists ;  but 
in  her  character  there  seems  to  have  been  more 
of  intrigue  than  of  genius,  or  at  least,  than  of 
sound  sense ;  and  her  virtues  were  problemati* 
cal.  If  her  talents  had  some  splendour,  they  had 
no  solidity.  They  produced  a  kind  of  stage  eC- 
fect,  which  was  imposing,  but  not  efficient,  and 
she  was  rather  an  actress  of  royalty  than  a  great 
queen.  She  was  not  happy  in  the  choice  of^a 
friend.  The  source  of  all  Mazarin's  greatness, 
she  supported  him  with  inflexible  attachment, 
and  established  him  in  more  than  regal  power. 
In  return,  he  treated  her  with  respect  as  long 
as  he  stood  in  need  of  her  protection,  and  set  her 
aside  when  her  support  was  become  no  longer 
necessary  to  his  confirmed  power. 

The  best  queens  have  been  most  remarkable 
fbr  employing  great  inen.  Among  these,  Zeno' 
bia,  Elizabeth,  and  Anne  stood  foremost  Those 
who  wish  to  derogate  from  the  glories  of  a  fe* 
male  reisn,  have  never  failed  to  urge,  that  they 
were  owing  to  the  wisdom  of  the  ministers,  and 
not  to  that  of  the  queen  ;  a  censure  which  in- 
volves an  eulogium.  For,  is  not  the  choice  of 
sagacious  ministers  the  characteristic  mark  of 
a  sagacious  sovereign?  Would,  for  instance, 
Mary  di  Medici  have  chosen  a  Walsinvham ; 
she  who  made  it  one  of  the  first  acts  of  her  re- 
gency to  banish  Sully,  and  to  employ  Concini  ? 
Or,  did  it  ever  enter  into  the  mind  of  the  first 
Mary  of  England  to  take  into  her  councils  that 
Cecil,  who  so  much  distinguished  himself  in  the 
cabinet  of  her  sister  ? 

Elizabeth's  groat  natural  capacity  was,  as  has 
been  before  observed,  improved  hy  an  excellent 
education.  Her  native  vigour  oMnind  had  b^en 
early  called  forth  by  a  series  of  uncommon  trials. 
The  circumspection  she  had  been,  from  child- 
hood, obliged  to  exercise,  taught  her  prudence. 
The  difficulties  which  beset  her,  accustomed 
her  to  self-control.  Can  we,  therefore,  doubt* 
that  the  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  undaunted 
resolution  which  she  manifested  on  almost  every  ~ 
occasion  during  her  long  reign,  were  greatly  to 
be  attributed  to  that  youthful  discipline  7  She 
would  probably  never  have  acquired  such  an 
ascendency  over  the  mind  of  others,  had  she  not 
early  learned  so  absolute  a  command  over  her 
own. 

On  coming  to  the  crown,  she  found  herself 
surrounded  with  those  obstacles  which  display 
great  characters,  but  overset  ordinary  minds. 
The  vast  work  of  the  reformation,  which  had 
been  undertaken  by  her  brother  Edward,  but 
crushed  in  the  very  birth,  as  far  as  was  within 
human  power,  by  the  bigot  Mary,  was  resumed 
and  accomplished  by  Elizabeth  :  and  that,  not 
in  the  calm  of  security,  not  in  the  fulness  of  un- 
disputed power,  but  even  while  that  power  was 
far  from  being  confirmed,  and  that  security  was  . 
liable,  every  moment,  to  be  shaken  by  the  most 
alarming  commotions.  She  had  prejudices,  ap- 
parently insurmountable,  to  overcome ;  she  had 
heavy  debts  to  discharge ;  she  had  an  almost 
ruined  navy  to  repair ;  she  had  a  debased  coin 
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to  restore ;  she  had  empty  mai^aziiies  to  fill ;  the 
had  a  decaying  commerce  to  in  vibrate ;  she  had 
an  ezhaasted  exchequer  to  replenish* — All  these, 
hy  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  strength  of  her 
mind,  and  tlie  wisdom  of  her  cooncils,  she  ac- 
complished. She  not  only  paid  her  own  debts ; 
but,  without  any  great  additional  burdens  on 
her  subjects,  she  discharged  those  also  which 
were  doe  to  the  people  fVom  her  two  immediate 
predeoessors.  At  the  same  time,  she  fostered 
genius,  she  encouraged  literature,  she  attracted 
all  the  great  talents  of  the  age  within  the  sphere 
of  her  own  actifity.  And,  though  she  constantly 
ayailed  herself  of  all  the  judgment  and  talents 
of  her  ministers,  her  acquiescence  in  their  mea- 
sures  was  that  of  conviction,  never  of  implicit 
confidence. 

Her  exact  frugality  may  not,  by  superficial 
judges,  be  reckoned  among  the  shining  parts  of 
her  character.  Yet,  those  who  see  more  deeply, 
must  allow,  that  it  was  a  quality  from  which 
the  most  important  benefiits  were  derived  to  her 
people ;  and  without  which  all  her  great  abili- 
ties  would  have  been  comparatively  inefftcient 
The  parsimony  pf  her  grandfather  was  the  ra- 
pine  and  exaction  of  an  extortioner ;  hers,  the 
wise  economy  of  a  provident  parent.  If  we  are 
to  judge  of  the  value  of  actions  by  their  conse- 
quences, let  us  compare  the  effects  upon  the 
country,  of  the  prodigality,  both  of  her  father, 
and  of  her  successor,  with  her  own  frugality. 
As  it  has  been  asserted  by  Plutarch,*  that  the 
money  idly  thrown  away  by  the  Athenians  on 
the  representations  of  two  dramatic  poets  only, 
amounted  to  a  larger  sum  than  had  been  ex- 
pended on  all  their  wars  against  the  Persians, 
in  defence  of  their  liberty ;  so  it  has  been  affirm- 
ed, that  the  firgL  James  spent  more  treasure  on 
his  •favoarites,  than  it  had  cost  Elizabeth  to 
maintain  all  her  wars.  Yet,  there  have  not  been 
wanting  historians,  who  have  given  the  praise 
of  liberality  to  James,  and  especially  to  Henry, 
while  Elizabeth  has  suffered  the  imputation  of 
avarice.  But  we  ought  to  judge  of  good  and 
evil,  by  their  own  weight  and  measure,  and  not 
by  the  specious  names  which  the  latter  can  as- 
sume,  nor  by  the  injurious  terms  which  may  be 
bestowed  on  the  former. 

It  is  not  from  the  splenetic  critic  in  retired 
life,  from  the  declaimer,  ignorant  of  the  duties 
and  the  requisitions  of  princes,  that  we  should 
take  our  sentiments  on  the  point  of  royal  econo- 
my ;  but  from  men,  who,  however  possessing 
different  characters  and  views,  yet  agree  in  this 
one  respect,  that  their  exalted  public  situations, 
and  great  personal  experience  enable  them  to 
give  a  ikir  and  sound  opinion.  The  judgment 
even  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  was  not  so  impair- 
ed by  his  vices,  but  that  he  could  insist,  that  an 
exchequer,  exhausted  by  prodigality,  must  be 
replenished  with  oppression.  Cicero,  versed  in 
public  business,  no  less  than  in  the  knowledge 
of  mankind,  affirms,  that  *  a  liberal  prince  loses 
more  hearts  than  he  gains,  and  that  the  resent- 
ment of  those  from  whom  he  takes  the  money, 
is  much  stronger  than  the  gratitude  of  those  to 
whom  he  gives  it*  And,  on  another  occasion 
he  says,  that  *  men  are  not  aware  what  a  rich 

*  In  U>  inquiry  wlietber  the  Atteaians  were  more 
sminsDt  m  Uie  arts  of  war  or  peace. 


treasury  frugality  is.*  The  eama  fenttmento 
seem  to  have  been  adopted  by  another  Roman 
statesman,  a  royal  favourite  too.  Pliny  affirms, 
that  *  a  prince  will  be  pardoned,  who  gives  no- 
thing to  his  subjects,  provided  he  takes  nothing 
away  from  them.' 

llioee  princes,  who  despising  frugality,  have 
been  prodigal  for  the  sake  of  a  little  temporarr 
applause,  have  seldom  achieved  lasting  good. 
Andt  allowing  that  this  lavish  generosity  may 
be  for  the  moment  a  popular  quality,  yet,  there 
is  scarcely  any  thing  which  has  contributed  to 
bring  more  calamities  on  a  state,  than  the  means 
used  for  enabling  the  prince  to  indulge  it.  It 
was  not  in  Rome  alone,  as  recent  instances  tes- 
tify, that  when  the  government  has  wanted  mo- 
ney, the  rich  have  been  always  found  to  be  the 
guilty.  A  prodigal  generosity,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  case  of  CcBsar,  and  in  our  own  time,  may 
be  a  useful  instrument  for  paving  the  way  to  a 
throne ;  but  an  established  sovereign  will  find 
economy  a  more  certain  means  of  keeping  him 
in  it.  The  emperor  Nero  was  extolled  for  the 
felicity  which  he  was  diffusing  by  his  bounty, 
while  Rome  was  groaning  under  the  burthen 
of  his  exactions.  That  liberality  which  would 
make  a  prince  necessitous,  and  a  people  poor, 
would,  by  hurting  his  fame,  weaken  his  influ- 
ence ;  for  reputation  is  power.  After  all,  such 
a  care  and  improvement  of  the  revenue,  as  will 
enable  him  to  spare  his  subjects,  is  the  truest 
liberality  in  a  prince. 

But,  to  return — The  distinguishing  qualities 
of  Elizabeth  appear  to  have  been  economy,  pru- 
dence, and  moderation.  Yet  in  some  instancee 
the  former  was  rigid,  not  to  say  unjust.*  Nor 
had  her  frugality  always  the  purest  motives. 
She  was,  it  is  true,  very  unwilling  to  trouble 
parliament  for  money,  for  which,  indeed,  they 
were  extremely  unwillinr  to  be  troubled ;  but 
her  desire  to  keep  herself  independent  of  them 
seems  to  have  been  her  motive  for  this  forbear- 
ance- What  she  might  have  gained  in  supplies 
she  must  have  lost  in  power. 

To  her  moderation  and  that  middle  line  of 
conduct  which  she  observed,  much  of  her  suc- 
cess may  be  ascribed.  To  her  moderation  in 
the  contests  between  papists  and  puritans,  it  is 
chiefly  to  be  attributed,  that  the  reformation  is- 
sued  in  a  happier  medium  in  England,  than  in 
any  other  country. — To  her  moderation,  in  re- 
spect to  foreign  war,  from  which  she  was  sin- 
P^ularly  averse,  may  be  ascribed  at  that  rapid 
improvement  at  home,  which  took  place  under 
her  reign. — If  we  were  to  estimate  Elizabeth  as 
a  private  female,  she  would  doubtless  appear  en- 
titled to  but  little  veneration.  If  as  sn  instru- 
ment raised  up  by  Divine  Providence  to  carry 
through  the  most  arduous  enterprises  in  the 
most  difficult  emergencies,  we  can  hardly  rate 
her  too  highly.  We  owe  her  much  as  English- 
men. As  protestsnts,  what  do  we  not  owe  her  T 
If  we  look  at  the  woman,  wo  shall  see  much  to 
blame ;  if  at  the  sovereign,  we  shall  see  almost 
every  thing  to  admire. — Her  great,  faults  though 
they  derogated  from  her  personal  character,  sel- 
dom deeply  affected  her  administration.  In  one 
instance  only,  her  favouritism  was  prejudicial 

*  Partienlarty  her  kMping  theaee  of  Ely  vacant  nin» 
teen  yean,  in  wder  to  retain  the  revenue. 
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to  the  atate ;  her  appointment  of  Leicester  to 
the  naval  oommand,  for  which  he  was  utterly 
onfit  On  many  ocoaaioDt,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
observed,  her  ver^  passions  supplied  what  was 
wanting  in  principle.  Thus,  her  violent  attach- 
ments miffht  have  made  her  indiscriminately 
lavish,  if  they  had  not  been  ooonteracted  by  that 
parsimoniousness  which  never  forsook  her.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  midst  of  her  lamentations  for 
the  death  of  Leicester,  we  see  her  grief  did  not 
make  her  forget  to  seise  his  goods,  and  to  repay 
herself  for  what  she  had  lent  him. 

Oar  censures,  therefore,  must  not  be  lost  in 
our  admiration,  nor  must  our  gratitude  warp 
our  judgment  And  it  n&y  be  useful  to  inquire 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  Elizabeth,  with  so 
much  power,  so  much  prudence,  and  so  much 
popularity,  should  at  length  become  completely 
miserable,  and  die,  neglected  and  forsaken,  her 
sun  setting  ingforiously  aiVer  so  bright  a  day  of 
prosperity  and  honour. 

May  we  not  venture  to  attribute  it  to  the  de- 
fectiveness,  not  to  say  unsoundness,  of  her  moral 
principles?  Though  corrupt  principles  for  a 
certain  period  may  conceal  themselves,  and  even 
dazzle,  by  the  success  of  the  projects  to  which, 
in  the  view  of  superficial  reasoners,  they  may 
have  appeared  conducive ;  they  will,  in  a  long 
course  of  action,  betray  their  intrinsic  weakness. 
— They  may  not  entirely  have  prevented  the 
pnblic  good  effects  of  other  useful  qualities  with 
which  they  were  associated ;  but  they  do  most 
&tally  operate  against  the  personal  honour  of 
the  individual ;  and  against  her  reaping  tliat 
harvest  of  gratitude  and  respect,  to  which  she 
might  otherwise  have  been  so  justly  entitled. 

Vanity  was,  too  probably,  the  spring  of  some 
of  E]izabeth*8  most  admired  actions ;  but  the 
same  vanity  also  produced  that  jealousy,  which 
terminated  in  the  death  of  Mary.  It  was  the 
same  vanity  which  led  her  first  to  court  the  ad- 
miration of  Essex,  and  then  to  suffer  him  to  fall 
a  victim  to  her  wounded  pride.  Her  temper 
was  uncontrolled. — While  we  pardon  her  igno- 
rance of  the  principles  of  liberty,  we  should  not 
forget  how  little  she  respected  the  privileges  of 
parliament,  claimins;  a  right  of  imprisoning  its 
"^ery  members,  without  deigning  to  give  any 
account  of  her  proceedings. 

Policy  was  her  favourite  science,  but  in  that 
day  a  liberal  policy  was  not  understood ;  and 
Elizabeth  was  too  apt  to  substitute  both  simula- 
tion and  dissimulation  for  an  open  and  generous 
condacL  This  dissimulation  at  length  lost  her 
the  confidence  of  her  subjects,  and  while  it  in- 
spired her  with  a  distrust,  it  also  forfeited  the 
attachment  of  her  friends.  Her  insincerity,  as 
was  natural,  infocted  those  around  her.  The 
voung  Cecil  himself  was  so  for  alienated  from 
his  royal  mistress,  and  tainted  with  the  prevail- 
ing spirit  of  intrigue,  as  to  be  secretly  corres- 
ponding with  her  rival  James. 

That  such  mortifying  occurrences  were  too 
likely  to  arise,  from  the  very  nature  of  existing 
circumstances,  where  the  dying  prince  was  the 
last  of  her  race,  and  the  nearly  vacant  throne 
about  to  be  possessed  by  a  stranger,  must  as- 
suredly be  allowed.  But  it  may  still  be  asserted, 
that  nothing  but  deficiency  of  moral  character 
could  have  so  desolated  tlte  dosing  scene  of  an 


illustrious  princess.  Real  virtue  will,  in  every 
rank,  draw  upon  it  disinterested  regard ;  and  a 
truly  virtuous  sovereign  will  not  be  shut  out 
from  a  more  than  ordinary  share  in  this  general 
blessing.  It  is  honourable  to  human  nature  to 
see  the  dying  William  pressing  to  his  bosom  the 
hand  of  Bentick  ;  but  it  will  be  still  more  con- 
solatory as  well  as  instructive  to  compare,  with 
the  forsaken  death-bod  of  Elizabeth,  the  exem- 
plary closing  sconce  of  the  second  Mary  as  de- 
scribed by  Burnet,  an  eye-witness  of  the  affect- 
ing event  which  he  relates. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Moral  advantages  to  he  derived  fntm  the  ttudy 
of  history^  independent  of  the  examplea  it  ex- 
hihita, — mstoryproveo  the  corruption  ef  human 
nature, — It  demonstratBO  the  tuperintending 
power  of  Providence — Uhutratedoy  ingtaneet, 

Thb  knowledge  of  great  events  and  splendid 
characters,  and  even  of  the  customs,  laws,  and 
manners  of  different  nations ;  an  acquaintance^ 
however  accurate,  with  the  state  of  the  arts,  sci- 
ences, and  commerce  of  those  nations,  important 
as  is  this  knowledge,  must  not  however  be  con- 
sidered as  of  primary  importance'  in  the  studr 
of  history. — ^There  are  still  higher  uses  to  which 
that  study  may  be  turned.  History  furnishes  a 
strong  practical  illastration  of  one  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  our  religion,  the  corruption 
of  human  nature.  To  this  truth  it  constantly 
bears  witness  by  exemplifying  it  under  every 
shape  and  shade,  and  colour,  and  gradation ;  the 
annals  of  the  world,  indeed,  from  its  commence- 
ment to  the  present  hour,  presAiting  little  else 
than  a  strongly  interwoven  tissue  of  those  cor- 
ruptions, and  their  attendant  calamities. 

History  every  where  proves  the  helplessness 
and  natural  inability  of  man,  the  insufficiency 
of  all  such  moral  principles  as  can  be  derived 
from  nature  and  experience ;  the  necessi^  or 
explicit  instruction  respecting  oar  true  happi- 
nees,  and  of  divinely  communicated  strength  in 
order  to  its  attainment ;  and  consequently,  the 
inconceivable  worth  of  that  lifo  and  immortali- 
ty, which  are  so  fully  brought  to  light  by  the 
gospel. 

That  reader  looks  to  little  purpose  over  the 
eventful  page  of  history,  who  does  not  accustom 
himself  to  mark  therein  the  fmgerof  the  Al- 
mighty, governing  kings  and  kingdoms;  pro- 
longing or  contracting  Uie  duration  of  empires ; 
tracing  out  beforehand,  in  the  unimpeachable 
page  m  the  prophet  Daniel,*  an  outline  of  suc- 
cessive empires,  which  subsequent  events  have   . 


*  The  parts  of  the  book  of  Daniel  chiefly  alluded  to 
are  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  and  Daniel'a  interpreta- 
tion of  it,  in  the  second  chapter ;  and  his  own  viiion  of 
the  four  beasta,  in  the  eighth,  Theae  two  paMages 
aJone,  preaerved  aa  they  have  been  by  the  moat  invete- 
rate enemies  of  Christianilv,  amount  to  an  irrefrarible 
demonstration  that  our  religion  is  divine.  One  of  the 
moat  aneieot  and  mnat  leaned  oppoaers  of  revelation  is 
said  to  have  denied  the  poaaibility  of  these  prophecies 
having  existed  before  the  events.  But  we  know  thfiy 
did  exist,  and  no  modern  inOdet  dara  to  dispute  it. — 
But,  admitting  ibia,  however  they  may  Uke  refuge  in 
their  own  ioconsequenre  of  mind,  they  inevitably, 
though  indirectly,  allow  the  trath  of  Christianity. 
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naliaed  with  the  most  critical  exactness ;  and 
describing  their  eventAil  subservience  to  the  spi- 
ritual  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  with  a  circum- 
stantial accuracy  which  the  well.in  formed -Chris- 
tian, who  is  versed  in  scripture  language,  and 
whose  heart  is  interested  in  the  subject,  reads 
with  unutterable  and  never-ceasing  astonish, 
ment  It  is,  in  fact,  this  wonderful  correspond- 
ence, which  gives  its  highest  value  to  the  more 
ancient  half  of  the  historic  series.  What  would 
it  profit  us,  at  this  daj,  to  learn  from  Xenophon, 
that  the  Assvrian  monarch  bad  subjujpated  all 
those  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Media, 
which  spread  eastward  from  the  Mediterranean, 
if  it  were  not  that,  by  this  statement,  he  confirms 
that  important  portion  of  sacred  and  prophetic 
history  !  And  to  what  solidly  useful  purpose 
would  the  same  historian's  detail  of  the  taking 
of  Babylon  be  applicable,  if  it  did  not  forcibly  as 
well  as  minutely,  illustrate  the  almost  equally 
detailed  denunciations  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  ?  It 
was  partly  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  this 
correspondence  between  sacred  prophecy  and 
ancient  history ;  and  showing,  by  how  regular 
a  providential  chain  the  successive  empires  of 
the  ancient  world  were  connected  with  each 
other,  and  ultimately  with  Christianity,  that  the 
excellent  RoUin  composed  his  well.known  work; 
and  the  impression  which  his  researches  led 
upon  his  own  mind,  may  be  seen  in  those  sub- 
limely pious  remarks  with  which  his  last  volume 
is  concluded.    ' 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  historical  and  pro- 
phetical parts  of  scripture  will  j}repare  us  for 
reading  profane  history  with  great  advantage. 
In  the  former  we  are  admitted  within  the  veil. 
We  are  informed  how  the  vices  of  nations  drew 
down  on  them  thi  wraih  of  the  Almighty  ;  and 
how  some  neighbouring  potentate  was  employed 
as  the  instrument  of  divine  vengeance.  How 
his  ambition,  his  courage,  and  military  skill 
were  but  the  means  of  fulfilling  the  divine  pre- 
diction, or  of  inflicting  the  divine  punishment 
How,  when  the  mighty  conqueror,  the  execu- 
tioner of  the  sentence  of  Heaven,  had  performed 
his  assigned  task,  he  was  put  aside,  and  was 
himself,  perhaps  in  his  turn,  humbled  and  laid 
low.  Such  are  the  familiar  incidents  of  his- 
toric and  prophetic  Scripture.  But,  in  addition 
to  the  stock  of  knowledge  which  we  received 
from  thence,  we  shall  have  learned  in  the  divine 
school  to  little  purpose,  if  we  do  not  find  the  be- 
nefit of  our  studies  in  the  general  impression 
and  habits  of  mind  which  we  derive  from  them ; 
if  we  (]o  not  open  our  eyes  to  the  agency  of  Pro- 
vidence in  the  varying  fortunes  of  nations,  and 
in  the  talents,  characters,  and  fates  of  the  chief 
actors  in  the  great  drama  of  life. 

Do  we  read  in  the  prophetic  page  the  solemn 
call  and  designations  of  Cyrus  7 — Let  us  learn 
to  recognise  no  less,  as  the  instrument  of  the 
Almighty,  a  Gustavus,  and  a  Marlborough !  Are 
we  many  hundred  years  before  informed,  by 
Him  who  can  alone  see  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning, of  the  military  exploits  of  the  conqueror 
of  Babylon,  and  the  overturner  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  ? — Let  us  learn  to  refer  no  less  to  that 
same  all-disposing  power,  the  victories  of  Lutzen 
and  of  Blenheim,  the  humiliation  of  Austrian 
arrogance,  and  of  French  ambition. 


Another  important  end  to  the  study  of  general 
history,  distinct  from  that  which  has  just  been 
mentioned,  but  by  no  means  unconnected  with 
it,  is  the  contemplation  of  divine  wisdom  and 
goodness,  as  exercised  in  gradually  civilizing  the 
human  race,  through  the  instrumentality  of  their 
own  agitation.  In  this  view  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  should  be  particularly  led  to  observe  that 
mysterious  yet  most  obvious  operation  of  Provi- 
dence, by  which,  through  successive  ages,  the 
complicated  chaos  of  human  agency  has  been 
so  over  •ruled  as  to  make  all  things  work  together 
for  general  good  :  the  hostile  collision  of  nations 
being  often  made  conducive,  almost  in  its  im- 
mediate  consequences,  to  their  common  benefit, 
and  oAen  rendered  subservient  to  the  general 
improvement,  and  progressive  advancement  of 
the  great  commonwealth  of  mankind. 

If  this  view,  respecting  the  world  at  large, 
should  be  deemed  too  vast  for  satisfactory  consi. 
deration,  it  may  be  limited  to  that  part  with 
which  we  are  most  nearly  connected ;  and  to 
which  it  is  hardly  too  bold  to  say,  that  Divine 
Providence  itself  has,  during  the  latter  ages  of 
the  world,  seemed  to  direct  its  chief  attention— 
I  mean  the  continent  of  Europe.    Let  it  simply 
be  asked,  what  was  the  state  of  this  continent 
two  thousand  vears  ago  7    The  answer  must  be 
— from  the  Alps  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  a  moral 
as  .well  as  physical  wilderness.    That  the  human 
powers  were  formed  for  extended  exercise,  and 
in  some  sense  for  boundless  improvement,  the 
very  contemplation  of  those  powers  is  sufficient 
to  evince.     But  that  improvement  had  not  then 
begun,  nor  was  the  frost  of  their  dreariest  win- 
ter  more  benumbing  than  that  in  which  'their 
minds  had  been  for  ages  locked  up.     To  what 
then  but  a  regular  design  of  Providence  can  we 
attribute  the  amazing  change  !    And  it  is  doubt- 
less the  part,  no  less  of  religious  gratitude  than 
of  philosophical  curiosity,  to  inquire  into  the  se- 
ries of  instrumental  causes  by  which  the  trans, 
formation  was  effected.    This  interesting  and 
most  instructive  intelligence  is  conveyed  to  ua 
by  history.     We  mark  the  slow  but  steady  de- 
veiopement  of  the  wise  and  benevolent  plan.  We 
see  the  ambition  of  Rome  breaking  up  the  soil 
with  its  resistless  plough.share,  and  scattering 
even  through  these  British  isles  the  first  seeds 
of  civilization.     We  see  the  northern  invaders 
burst  forth  with  irresistible  violence,  bringing 
back,  to  all  human  appearance,  the  former  deso- 
lation ;  but,  in  reality,  conducing,  though  with 
an  operation  like  that  of  lava  from  a  volcano,  to 
a  richer  harvest  of  social  and  civil  happiness. 
We  see  all  that  was  really  valuable  spring  up 
ag^in  afresh,  mingled  with  new  principles  of 
utility  and  comfort ;  and  above  all,  quickened 
and  enriched  by  the  wide-spread  influences  of  a 
pure  and  heavenly  religion.     We  see  the  violent 
passions  providentially  let  loose,  when  it  was 
necessary  for  society  to  be  roused  from  a  perni- 
cious torpor.    We  see  an  enthusiastic  rage  lor 
conquests  in  Asia,  inducing  an  activity  of  mind, 
and  enlargement  of  view,  out  of  which  eventu- 
ally grew  commerce,  liberty,  literature,  philoso- 
phy, and  at  length,  even  religious  reformation. 
In  brief,  if  in  our  perusal  of  history,  we  take 
true  wisdom  for  our  guide,  we  shall  not  only  be 
instructed    by   that    gracious    progressiveness 
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which  is  disoernable  in  past  events,  bat,  notwith 
Mandin^  the  awfal  conconions  of  the  present, 
period,  we  shall  learn  to  trust  Almighty  wisdom 
and  goodness  for  what  is  to  come.  And  we 
shall  be  ready  to  indulge  the  hope  of  a  jet  great- 
ly increased  happiness  of  mankind,  when  we 
consider,  that  the  hand  which  brought  us  from 
barbarism  to  our  present  circumstances  is  still 
over  us ; — ^that  progression  to  still  better  habits 
is  equally  possible,  and  equally  necessary ;  and 
that  no  means  were  rendered  more  conducive  to 
fiuch  progress,  in  the  period  which  is  passed,  than 
the  agitations  of  the  same  awful  and  afflictive 
kind  which  we  are  now  doomed  to  contemplate. 

It  will  be  seen  that  tlie  same  Infinite  wisdom 
often  permits  human  evils  to  balance  each  other, 
and  in  subservience  to  his  grand  purpose  of 
general  good,  not  only  sets  good  against  evil, 
but  often,  where  the  counteracting  principle  of 
religion  seems  wholly  suspended,  prevent  any 
fatal  preponderance  in  tho  scale  of  human  af- 
fairs, by  allowing  one  set  of  vices  to  counter, 
balance  another. — Thus,  societies,  which  ap- 
pear, on  a  general  view,  to  have  almost  wholly 
thrown  off  the  divine  government,  are  still  pre. 
served  for  better  things,  or  perhaps,  for  the  sake 
of  the  righteous  few,  who  still  remain  in  them, 
by  means  of  those  exertions  which  bad  men 
make  from  selfish  motives ;  or  by  the  vigilance 
with  which  one  party  of  bad  men  watches  over 
another.  The  clash  of  parties,  and  the  opposi- 
tion of  human  opinion,  are  likewise  of\en  over- 
ruled for  good.  The  compages  of  the  public 
mind,  if  we  may  use  such  a  term,  are  no  less 
kept  together,  than  tho  component  parts  of 
matter,  by  opposite  tendencies.  And,  as  all 
human  agents  are  nothmg  but  the  instruments 
of  God,  he  can  with  equal  efficacy,  though  doubt- 
less  not  with  the  same  complacency,  cause 
the  effects  of  evil  passions  to  be  counteracted 
by  each  other,  as  well  as  by  the  opposite 
virtues.  For  instance,  were  it  not  for  indo- 
lence and  the  dread  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
ambition  would  deluge  the  world  in  blood. 
The  love  of  praise,  and  the  love  of  indul- 
gence, assist,  through  their  mutual  opposition, 
to  keep  each  other  in  order.  Avarice  and 
Tolaptuousness  are  almost  as  hostile  to  each 
other,  as  either  is  to  the  opposite  virtues ;  there- 
ibro,  by  pulling  different  ways,  they  contribute 
to  keep  the  world  in  equipoise.  Thus,  the  same 
divine  hand,  which  had  so  adjusted  the  parts 
and  the  properties  of  matter,  as  that  their  ap- 
parent opposition  produces,  not  disruption,  but 
harmony,  and  promotes  the  general  order,  has 
also  conceived,  through  the  action  and  counter- 
action of  the  human  mind,  that  no  jar  of  passion, 
no  abuse  of  free  agency,  shall  eventually  defeat 
the  wise  and  gracious  purposes  of  heaven. 

For  an  illustration  of  these  remarks,  we 
scarcely  need  go  farther  than  the  character  of  our 
own  heroic  Elizabeth.  Her  passions  were  na- 
turally of  the  strongest  kind ;  and  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, tliat  they  were  not  always  under 
the  controul  of  principle.  To  what  then  can  we 
BO  fairly  ascribe  the  success  which,  even  in  such 
instances,  attended  her,  as  the  effect  of  one 
strong  passion  forcibly  operating  on  another  ? 
Inclinations  which  were  too  violent  to  be  check- 
ed by  reasoD  were  met  and  counteracted  by 


opposite  inclinations  of  equal  violence;  and 
through  the  direction  of  Providence,  the  pas- 
sion finally  predominant  was  generally  favour- 
able to  the  public  good. 

Do  we  then  mean  to  admit,  that  the  Almighty 
approves  of  tliese  excesses  in  individuals,  by 
which  his  wisdom  oflen  works  for  the  general 
benefit  ?  God  forbid.  Nothing  surely  oould  be 
less  approved  by  him,  than  the  licentiousness 
and  cruelty  of  our  eighth  Henry,  though  He 
over-ruled  those  enormities  for  the  advantages 
of  the  community,  and  employed  them,  as  his 
instruments  for  restoring  good  government,  and 
for  introducing,  and  at  length  establishing,  the 
reformation.  England  enjoys  the  inestimable 
blessing  but  the  monarch  is  not  the  less  re- 
sponsible personally  for  his  crimes.  We  are 
equally  certain,  that  God  did  not  approve  of  the 
insatiable  ambition  of  Alexander,  or  of  his  in* 
credible  acquisition  of  territory  by  means  of 
unjust  wars.  Yet,  from  that  ambition,  those 
wars,  and  those  conquests,  how  much  may  the 
condition  of  mankind  have  been  meliorated? 
The  natural  humanity  of  this  hero,  which  he 
had  improved  by  the  study  of  philosophy  under 
one  of  the  greatest  masters  in  the  world,  dis- 
posed him  to  turn  his  conquests  to  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  He  founded  seventy  cities,  says 
his  historian,  so  situated  as  to  promote  com- 
merce and  diffuse  civilization.  Plutarch*  ob- 
serves, that  had  those  nations  not  boon  conquer- 
ed, Egypt  would  have  had  no  Alexandria,  Meso- 
potamia, no  Selucia.  He  also  informs  us,  that 
Alexander  int^^duced  marriage  into  one  con- 
quered country,  and  agricultore  into  another ; 
that  one  barbarous  nation,  who  used  to  eat  their 
parents,  was  led  by  him  to  reverence  and  main- 
tain them ;  that  he  taught  the  Persians  to  re- 
spect, and  not  to  marry  their  mothers;  the 
Scythians  to  bury,  and  not  to  eat  their  dead. 

There  was  on  the  whole,  something  so  extra- 
ordinary in  the  career  of  this  monarch,  and  in  the 
results  to  which  it  led,  that  his  historian  Arrian, 
amidst  all  the  darkness  of  paganism,  was  in- 
duced to  say,  that  Alexander  seemed  to  have 
been  given  to  the  world  by  a  peculiar  dispensa- 
tion <tf  Providence. 

Did  the  same  just  Providence,  approve  of 
the  usurpation  of  Augustus  over  his  fallen 
country  7 — No — but  Providence  employed  it  as 
the  means  of  restoring  peace  to  remote. pro- 
vinces, which  the  tyrannical  republic  had  so 
long  harassed  and  oppressed ;  and  also  of  estab- 
lishing a  general  uniformity  of  law,  and  facilitv 
of  intercourse  between  nation  and  nation,  which 
were  signally  subservient  to  the  diffusion  of  that 
divine  religion,  which  was  so  soon  to  enlighten 
and  to  bless  mankind. 

To  adduce  one  or  two  instances  more,  were 
thousands  might  be  adduced — Did  the  Almighty 
approve  those  frantic  wars  which  arrogat^  to 
themselves  the  name  of  holy  ?  Yet,  with  all  the 
extravagance  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  ruinous 
failure  which  attended  its  'execution,  many 
beneficial  consequences,  as  has  been  already  in- 
timated, were  permitted,  incidentally,  to  grow 
out  of  them.  The  Crusaders,  as  their  historians 
demonstrate,!,  beheld  in  their  march,  countries 

«  anoted  by  Gillies  vol.  Hi.  p.  385. 

t  See  especioUy  Robertson's  State  of  Bsrope 
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in  which  civilization  had  made  a  g^reator  pro. 
greaa  than  in  their  own.  They  saw  foreign 
manufactures  in  a  state  of  improvement  to 
which  they  had  not  been  accustomed  at  home. 
They  perceived  remains  of  knowledge  in  the 
East,  of  which  Europe  had  almost  lost  sight 
Their  native  prejudices  were  diminished  in 
witnessing  improvements  to  which  the  state  of 
their  own  country  presented  comparative  bar- 
barity.  The  first  faint  gleam  of  light  dawned 
on  them,  the  first  perceptions  of  taste  and  ele. 
ganoe  were  awakened,  and  the  first  rudiments 
of  many  an  art  were  communicated  to  them  by 
this  personal  acquaintance  with  more  polished 
conn  tries.  Their  views  of  commerce  were  tm- 
proved,  and  their  means  of  extending  it  were 
enlarged. 

It  js  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  ex- 
cess to  which  the  popes  carried  their  usurpation, 
and  the  Romish  clergy,  their  corruptions,  was, 
by  the  Providence  of  God,  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  reformation.  The  taking  of  Gonstaiiti' 
nople  by  the  Turks,  though  in  itself,  a  most  de. 
plorable  scene  of  crimes  and  calamities,  became 
the  occasion  of  most  important  benefits  to  our 
countries,  by  compelling  the  only  accomplished 
scholars  then  in  the  world  to  sees  an  asylum  in 
the  western  part  of  Europe.  To  these  countries 
they  carried  with  them  the  Greek  language, 
which  ere  long  proved  one  of  the  providential 
means  of  intrc^ucing  the  most  important  event 
that  has  occurred  since  the  first  establishment 
of  Christianity. 

May  we  not  now  add  to  the  xiumber  of  in. 
stances  in  which  Providence  has  over-ruled  the 
crimes  of  men  for  good,  a  recent  exemplification 
of  the  doctrine,  in  the  ambition  of  that  person, 
who,  by  his  unlust  assumption  of  imperial 
power  in  a  neighbouring  nation,  has,  though 
unintentionally,  almost  annihilated  the  wild 
outcry  of  false  liberty,  and  the  clamour  of 
mad  democracy  T 

All  those  contingent  events  which  lie  without 
the  limits  and  calculations  of  human  foresight ; 
all  those  variable  loose  uncertainties  which  men 
call  chance,  has  God  taken  under  his  own  cer- 
tain disposal  and  absolute  oontroul.  To  reduce 
uncertainty  to  method,  confusion  to  arrange- 
ment,  and  contingency  to  order,  is  solely  uie 
prerogative  of  Almighty  power. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  intention  of 
these  remarks,  than  to  countenance,  in  the 
slighted  degree,  the  doctrine  of  optimism  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  wss  maintained  by  Mr.  Pope. 
Far  be  it  firom  the  writer,  to  intimate  that  the 
jrood  which  has  thus  providentially  been  pro- 
ciuced  out  of  evil,  is  greater  than  the  good, 
which  would  have  been  produced  had  no  such 
evil  been  committed ;  or  to  insinuate,  that  the 
crimes  of  men  do  not  diminish  the  quantity  of 
good  which  is  enjoyed.  This  would,  indeed,  be 
to  furnish  an  apology  hr  vice.  That  God  can 
and  doe§  bring  good  out  of  evil,  is  unquestion- 
ably  true ;  but  to  affirm,  that  he  brings  more,  or 
80  much  good  out  of  evil  as  he  would  have 
brought  out  of  good,  had  good  been  practised, 
would  be  indeed  a  dangerous  position. 

If,  therefore,  Grod  often '  educes  good  from  ill,' 
yet  man  has  no  right  to  count  upon  his  always 
doing  it  in  the  same  degree  ia  which  he  ap- 


points that  ^food  shall  be  productive  of  good.  To 
resume  the  illustration,  therefore,  from  a  few  of 
the  instances  already  adduced ;  what  an  exten- 
sive blessing  might  Alexander,  had  he  acted 
with  other  views  and  to  other  ends,  have  proved 
to  that  world,  whose  happiness  he  impaired  by 
his  ambition,  and  whose  morals  he  corrupted  by 
his  example  !  How  much  more  effectually,  and 
immediatelv  mirht  the  reformation  have  been 
promoted,  bad  Henry,  laying  aside  the  blind- 
ness of  prejudice,  and  subduing  the  turbulence 
of  passion,  been  the  zealous  and  consistent  sup- 
porter of  the  protestant  cause ;  the  virtuous  bus- 
band  of  one  virtuous  wife,  and  the  parent  of 
children  all  educated  in  the  sound  principles  of 
the  reformation?  Again,  had  the  popes  effec- 
tually reformed  themselves,  how  might  the  unity 
of  the  churches  have  been  promoted  :  and  even 
the  schisms,  which  have  arisen  in  protestant 
communities,  been  diminished !  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  recapitulate  other  instances; 
these,  it  is  presumed,  being  abundantly  suffi- 
cient to  obviate  any  charge  of  the  most  distant 
approach  towards  the  &Ul  doctrine  of  Neces- 
sity. 


CHAP.  XV. 

r 

On  the  di$tinguiahing  eharaeter  of  Ckritiiamty. 

Thk  great  leading  truths  of  Scripture  are 
fbw  in  number,  though  the  spirit  of  them  is 
diffused  through  every  page.  The  being  and 
attributes  of  the  Almighty ;  the  spiritual  wor- 
ship which  he  requires;  the  introduction  of 
natural  and  moral  evil  in  the  world  ;  the  restora- 
tion of  man ;  the  life,  death,  character,  and  offi- 
ces of  the  Redeemer ;  the  holy  example  he  has 
given  us ;  the  divine  system  of  ethics  which  he 
has  bequeathed  us;  the  awful  sanctions  with 
which  they  are  enfbrced ;  the  spiritual  nature 
of  the  eternal  world  ;  the  necessity  of  repent- 
ance ;  the  pardon  of  sin  through  faith  in  a  Re- 
ileemer ;  the  offer  of  divine  assistance ;  and  the 
promise  of  eternal  life.  The  Scripture  describes 
a  multitude  of  persons  who  exemplify  its  truth  ; 
whose  lives  bear  testimony  to  the  perfection  of 
the  divine  law  ;  and  whose  characters,  however 
clouded  with  infirmity,  and  subject  to  tempta- 
tion, yet,  acting  under  its  authority  and  in- 
fluence, evince,  by  the  general  tenor  of  their 
conduct,  that  they  really  embrace  religion  as  a 
governing  principle  of  the  heart,  and  as  the 
motive  to  aU  virtue  in  the  life. 

In  forming  the  mind  of  the  royal  pupil,  an 
early  introduction  to  these  Scriptures,  the  de- 
pository of  such  importsnt  truths,  will  doubtless 
be  considered  as  a  matter  of  prime  concern. 
And  as  her  mind  opens,  it  will  be  thought  neces. 
sary  to  point  out  to  her,  how  one  great  event 
led  to  another  still  greater ;  till  at  length  we  see 
a  series  accomplished,  and  an  immovable  foun- 
dation laid  for  our  faith  and  hope,  which  in- 
cludes every  essential  principle  of  moral  virtue 
and  genuine  happiness. 

To  have  given  rules  for  moral  conduct  might 
appear,  to  mere  human  wisdom,  the  aptest 
method  of  improving  our  iiatimrf-^Aiid«  mcoord 
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iaglj,  W6  find  raeb  a  ooune  ^nerally  puraned 
by  the  anoieDt  moralists,  both  of  Greece  and 
Asia.  Of  this,  it  is  not  the  least  inqonvenient 
result,  that  roles  must  be  moltiplied  to  a  degree 
the  most  burthensome  and  perplexing.  And 
there  would  be,  after  all,  a  necessity  for  inces- 
sant alteration,  as  the  rales  of  one  age  oonld  not 
be  expected  to  correspond  with  the  manners  of 
another.  This  inoonTenienoe  might  perhaps,  in 
some  degree  be  avoided,  by  entailing  on  a  peo- 
ple an  nndeviating  sameness  of  manners.  But, 
even  when  this  has  been  effected,  how  oppres- 
sifsly  minute,  and  how  disgustingly  trivial  are 
the  authorixed  codes  of  instruction !  Of  this 
every  fresh  translation  from  the  moral  writings 
of  the  east  is  an  exemplification  ;  as  if  the  mind 
could  be  made  pure  by  overloading  the  memory  ! 

It  is  one  of  the  perfections  of  revealed  religion, 
that,  instead  of  multiplying  rules,  it  establishes 
principles.  It  trsces  up  right  conduct  into  a 
few  raidical  dispositions,  which,  when  once  fully 
formed,  are  the  natural  sources  of  correspondent 
temper  and  action.  To  implant  these  disposi- 
tions,  then,  is  the  leading  object  of  what  we  may 
venture  to  call  the  Scripture  philosophy.  And 
as  the  heart  must  be  the  seat  of  that  which  is  to 
influence  the  whole  man,  so  it  is  chiefly  to  the 
heart  that  the  holy  Scriptures  address  them, 
selves.  Their  object  is  to  make  us  love  what  is 
ri^ht,  rather  than  to  occupy  our  understandings 
with  its  theory.  Knowledge  fnffeth  up,  says 
one  of  our  divine  instructors,  but  it  is  love  that 
edifieth.  And  the  principle  which  is  here  as. 
sumed,  will  be  found  most  strictly  true,  that  if 
a  love  of  goodness  be  once  thoroughly  implanted, 
we  shall  not  need  many  rules ;  but  we  shall  act 
aright  from  what  we  may  almost  call  a  noble 
kind  of  instinct  *  If  thine  eye  be  single,'  says 
our  Saviour,  *  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of 
light.*  Our  religion,  as  taught  in  tlie  Scrip- 
ture, does,  in  this  very  instance,  evince  its  hea- 
venly origin.  Su  Paul,  whose  peculiar  province 
it  seems  to  have  been  to  explain,  as  it  were  sci- 
entifically, the  great  doctrines  of  his  master, 
gives  ns  a  definition  of  Christianity,  which  out- 
does at  once  in  brevity,  in  fulness,  and  even  in 
systematic  exactness  all  that  has  been  achieved 
in  the  art  of  epitomizing,  by  the  greatest  masters 
of  human  science, — Faith  which  worketh  by  love. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  afiirm,  that  this  expres- 
sion subetantially  contains  the  whole  scope  and 
tc^nor  of  both  Testaments ;  the  substance  of  ail 
morality,  and  the  very  life  and  soul  of  human 
virtue  and  happiness.  A  want  of  attention  to 
what  St  Paul  means  by  faith,  too  generally 
makes  the  sense  of  the  passage  be  overlooked. 
But  the  well-directed  student  will  discern,  that 
St  Paul  assumes  exactly  what  has  been  inti- 
mated  above,  that  God*s  object  in  Revelation  is 
not  merely  to  convey  his  uriU,  but  also  to  mani. 
fest  himeelf;  not  merely  to  promulgate  laws  for 
restraining  or  regulating  conduct,  but  to  display 
his  oi0n  nature  and  attributes,  so  as  to  bring 
back  to  himself  the  hearts  and  affections  of  fallen 
man ;  and  that,  accordingly,  he  means  by  ^th, 
the  effectual  and  impressive  apprehension  of 
God,  thus  manifested.  In  his  language,  it  is 
not  a  notion  of  the  intellect,  nor  a  tradition 
coldly  residing  in  the  recollection,  which  the 
Scriptorea  exhibit,  bat  an  actual  persuasion  of 


the  divine  realities.  It  is,  in  short,  such  a  ten. 
viction  of  what  is  revealed,  as  gives  it  an  effica- 
cy equal  for  every  practical  purpose,  to  that 
which  is  derived  through  the  evidence  of  our 


senses. 

Faith,  then,  in  St  PauPs  language,  is  religion 
in  its  simplest,  inward  principle.  It  is  the  deep 
and  efficacious  impression,  which  the  manifesta- 
tion of  God,  made  to  ns  in  the  Scripture,  ought 
fin  all  reason  to  produce  in  our  hearts;  but 
which  it  does  not  produce  until,  in  answer  to 
our  earnest  prayer,  his  holy  Spirit  *  opens,  as  it 
were,  our  hearts,'  to  receive  the  things  which 
are  thus  presented  to  our  minds.  When  Uie  un. 
seen  realities  of  religion,  are  able  to  do  more 
with  us  than  the  tempting  objects  of  this  visible 
world,  then  and  not  before,  is  the  divine  grace 
of  faith  really  formed  within  us. 

That  this  is  the  scriptural  idea  of  faith,  will 
appear  at  once,  from  a  perusal  of  that  most  in- 
teresting portion  of  Scripture  the  eleventh 
chapter  to  the  Hebrews.  The  definition  with 
which  the  chapter  commences,  states  this  pre- 
cise notion  : — *  Faith  is  the  euheianiiaiion  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  demonstration  of  things  '^ 
not  seen.'*  And  the  instances  adduced  are 
most  satisfactory  exemplifications.  *  By  faith, 
Noah,  being  warned  of  God  of^  things  not  seen 
as  yet,  being  moved  with  fear,  prepared  an  ark,' 
Slc,  *  By  faith,  Moses  forsook  Egypt,  not  fear, 
ing  the  wrath  of  the  king,  for  he  endured  as 
seeing  him  who  is  invisible.'  *  With  the  heart,* 
Rays  St  Paul,  *  man  believeth  unto  righteous- 
ness ;  that  is,  when  the  infinitely  awful  and 
inexpressibly  engaging  views  of  God,  manifest- 
ing himself  in  the  Scripture,  as  our  Creator, 
Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier,  really,  and  effectually 
impress  themselves  on  our  hearts,  so  as  to  be. 
come  the  paramount  principle  of  inward  and 
outward  conduct ;  then,  and  not  before,  we  are 
in  the  Scripture  sense,  believers.  And  this  faith, 
if  real,  must  produce  love ;  for,  when  our  minds 
and  hearts  are  thus  impressed,  our  affections 
most  of  necessity  yield  to  that  impression. — If 
virtue,  said  a  heathen,  could  be  seen  with  human 
eyes,  what  astonishing  love  would  it  excite  in 
us!  St  Paul's  divine  faith  realizes  this  very 
idea.  If  Moses  *  endured  as  oeeing  him  who 
is  invisible,'  it  could  only  be,  because,  in  seeing 
God,  he  beheld  what  filled  up  his  whole  soul, 
and  so  engaged  his  hopes  and  fbars,  but,  above 
all,  bis  love,  as  to  raise  him  above  the  low  al- 
lurements of  the  world,  and  the  puny  menaces 
of  mortals.  It  is  said  of  him;  that  *  he  account- 
ed even  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches 
than  the  treasures  of  Egypt;*  a  prefbrence 
which  implies  the  strongest  affection,  as  well  as  ■ 
the  deepest  conviction.  His  case,  then,  clearly 
illustrates  what  St  Paul  says  of  faith  working 
by  love ;  his  apprehension  of  God  being  so  deep 
and  lively,  as  to  fix  his  supreme  love  on  that 
supreme  excellence,  which  was  thus,  as  it  were, 
visible  to  his  mind ;  the  current  of  his  temper, 
and  the  course  of  his  actions,  followed  this  para- 
mount direction  of  his  heart. 

*  I  thus  venture  to  strengthen  the  expression  in  the 
BUthoriflfNl  traoslatton.  in  order  to  convey  aome  clearrr 
idea  of  the  orii^nal  terms,  which,  as  the  best  critics  al- 
low, have,  peihsps.  a  force  to  which  no  English  words 
candojastjoe. 
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The  Scripture  then,  in  reality,  does  not  bo 
much  teach  u$  how  to  be  vrrtuous,  as,  if  we 
oomply  with  its  intention,  actually  maket  us  so. 
It  is  St.  PauPs  ar^rument  through  the  EpistJe 
to  the  Romans,  that  even  tlie  most  perfect  code 
of  laws  which  could  be  given,  would  fail  infi- 
nitely short  of  our  exigencies,  if  it  only  gave  the 
rules  without  inspiring  the  disposition. 

The  law  of  Moses  had  afforded  admirable 
moral  precepts,  and  even  the  sages  of  the  hea- 
then world  had  found  out  many  excellent  max- 
ims; but,  an  inspiriting  principle,  by  which 
men  might  be  made  to  love  goodness  as  well  as 
to  know  it^  was  that  of  which  the  Gentiles,  and, 
Iji  some  measure,  the  Jews  also,  stood  in  need. 
S^Mi  Co  furnish  this  principle  by  inspiring  such 
a  faith  in  God,  as  must  produce  love  to  God, 
and,  by  producing  love  to  God,  become  opera- 
tive  in  every  species  of  virtue,  is  avowedly  the 
supreme  object  oV  the  gospel  of  Christ 

And,  therefore,  it  is  that  the  Scripture  repre- 
sents to  us  facta,  and  doctrines  founded  on  facts, 
rather  than  theories ;  because  facts  are  alone 
fitted  to  work  on  the  heart.  In  tlieories,  the  un- 
derstanding acts  for  itself;  in  apprehending 
facts,  it  acts  subserviently  to  the  higher  powers 
of  the  soul,  merely  furnishing  to  the  affections 
those  objects  for  which  they  naturally  look  ;  and 
distinguishing  false  and  seductive  appearances 
from  real  sources  of  delight  and  comfort  In 
this  way  the  sacred  Scriptures  make  the  fullest 
use  of  our  rational  powers,  uniformly  present- 
ing such  facts,  as  grow  clearer  the  more  severe- 
ly they  are  examined:  completely  satisfying eur 
understandings,  as  to  their  aptness  to  the  great 
purpose  of  working  on  our  hearts,  and,  on  the 
whole,  making  our  religion  as  reasonable,  as  if, 
like  the  mathematical  truth,  it  had  been  exclu- 
sively addressed  to  our  intellect ;  while  its  in- 
fluence  on  the  rightly  disposed  heart  gives  such 
on  inward  proof  of  its  divinity  as  no  merely  ra- 
tional scheme  could,  in  tlie  nature  of  things, 
possess. 

Let,  then,  the  royal  pupil  be  carefully  taught, 
that  Christianity  is  not  to  be  examined,  nor  the 
sacred  Scriptures  perused,  as  if  tliey  were  mere- 
ly to  be  believed,  and  remembered,  and  field  in 
speculative  reverence.  But,  let  it  rather  be  im- 
pressed upon  her,  that  tlie  holy  Scriptures  are 
God*s  great  means  of  producing  in  her  heart, 
that  awe  of  his  presence,  that  reverence  of  his 
majesty,  that  delight  in  his  infinite  perfections, 
that  practical  a&ctionate  knowledge  of  the 
only  true  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has 
sent,  which  constitutes  the  rett^  the  peaeCf  the 
$trenfftht  the  lights  the  eontolation  of  every  soul 
which  attains  to  it  Let  her  be  taught  to  regard 
the  oracles  of  God,  not  merely  as  a  light  to  guide 
her  steps,  bat,  as  a  sacred  fire  to  animate  and 
invigorate  her  inmost  soul.  A  purifying  flame, 
like  that  upon  the  altar,  from  whence  the  se- 
raph conveyed  the  coal  to  the  lips  of  the  pro- 
phet, who  cried  out,  *  Lo !  this  hath  touched  my 
lips,  and  mine  iniquity  is  taken  away,  and  my 
sin  is  purged.* 

That  fear  of  God,  which  the  Scripture,  when 
iised  as  it  ought,  never  fails  to  inspire,  is  felt  by 
the  possessor  to  be  essential  wisdom ;  and  that 
love  of  God,  which  it  is  no  less  fitted  to  excite, 

equally  acknowledged  by  him  whom  it  inflii- 


enoea,  to  be  at  onoe  eiaential  virtue,  and  essen- 
tial happiness ;  and  both  united,  are  found  to  be 
that  pure  element  in  whieh  rational  intelligences 
are  formed  to  live,  and  out  of  which  they  must 
ever  be  perturbed  and  miserable. 

But,  to  make  the  Scripture  thus  efiicaeious,  it 
must  be  studied  according  to  the  will  of  him 
who  gave  it  It  is  said  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
instance  of  his  disciples, — *Then  opened  he 
their  understandings,  that  they  might  under- 
stand the  Scriptures  ;*  and  it  is  said  of  Lydia, 
saint  PauPs  first  convert  at  Philippi,  *  That  the 
Lord  opened  her  heart,  to  attend  to  the  things 
which  were  spoken  of  Paul.'  We  read  of  others 
of  whom  it  is  observed,  *  the  gospel  was  preach- 
ed, but4t  did  not  profit  them,  because  it  was  not 
mixed  with  faith  m  them  that  heard  it*  What 
follows  7  evidently,  that  the  Scripture,  to  be  read 
effectually,  must  be  read  devoutly,  with  earnest 
and  constant  prater  to  him  whose  word  it  is, 
that  he  would  so  impress  it  on  our  hearts,  by  his 
good  Spirit,  that  it  may  become  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation.  *  If  any  man  lack  wisdom 
let  him  ask  it  of  God,*  says  St  James,  *  who 
giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not, 
and  it  shall  be  given  him.* 

But,  one  grand  peculiarity  of  Christianity  re- 
mains to  be  mentioned — ^That  it  addresses  us 
not  merely  as  ignorant,  but  as  prejudiced  and 
corrupt ;  as  needing  not  merely  instruction,  but 
reformation.  This  reformation  can  be  accom- 
plished, these  prejudices  and  these  corruptions 
can  be  removed,  only  by  divine  power.  It  is  a 
new  creation  of  the  soul,  requiring  no  less  Uian 
its  original  formation,  the  hand  of  the  divine  ar- 
tificer. *The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  they  are  foolish- 
ness unto  him.*  Grod  must  reveal  them  by  his 
Spirit :  he  must  produce  the  disposition  to  re- 
ceive them. 

To  this  end  no  kind  of  previous  knowledge  is 
more  conducive  than  the  knowledge  of  ourselves 
as  fallen,  depraved,  and  helpless  creatures ;  and, 
therefore,  absolutely  requiring  some  such  gra- 
cious interposition  in  our  favour  as  that  which 
the  Scripture  offers.  Exactly  as  the  malady  is 
felt,  wlU  the  remedy  be  valued;  and,  conse- 
quently, no  instruction  can  be  more  indispensa- 
ble for  the  royal  pupil,  than  that  which  tends  to 
impress  on  her  mind,  that  in  this  respect  she 
stands  on  a  level  with  the  meanest  of  her  fellow- 
creatures.  That,  from  the  natural  corruption 
of  every  human  heart  whatever  amiable  quali- 
ties an  individual  may  possess,  each  carries 
about  with  him  a  root  of  bitterness,  which,  if 
not  counteracted  by  the  above  means,  will  spread 
itself  through  the  whole  soul,  disfigure  the  cha- 
racter, and  disorder  the  life ;  that  this  malignant 
principle,  while  predominant,  will  admit  but  of 
a  shadowy  and  delusive  semblance  of  virtue, 
which  temptation  ever  dissipates,  and  from 
which  the  heart  never  receives  solid  comfort 
Who  can  enumerate  the  hourly  calamities  which 
the  proud,  the  self-willed,  the  voIoptuouR,  are 
inflicting  on  themselves ;  which  rend  and  lace- 
rate the  bosom,  while  no  eye  perceives  it?  Who 
can  express  the  daily  disappointment,  the  alter- 
nate fever  and  lassitude  of  him,  whose  heart 
knows  of  no  rest,  but  what  this  dioordered  world 
eon  afford  7 
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' Wlio  than  is  happy  7  He  alone,  whether  prince 
or  aobject,  who,  thioiij^h  the  powerful  and  salu- 
tary influence  of  revealed  religion  on  hie  heart, 
k  ao  impressed  with  things  iuTisible,  as  to  rise 
•Qperior  to  the  vicissitudes  of  mortality :  who  so 
heiieveaaBd  feels  what  is  contained  in  the  Bible, 
as  to  make  God  bis  refuge,  his  Saviour  his  trust, 
and  true  practical  holiness  the  chief  object  of 
his  pursuit  To  such  a  one  his  Bible,  and  his 
doeet,  are  a  counterpoise  to  all  the  trials  and  the 
violence  to  which  he  may  be  exposed.  *  Thou 
■halt  hide  them  privily,*  says  the  Psalmist,  *•  by 
thine  own  presence,  from  the  provoking  of  all 
men ;  thou  shalt  keep  them  secretly  in  thy  pa- 
vilion from  the  strife  of  tongues. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

On  the  Scripture  evidence*  of  Chriatianity, — The 
Chnetian  religion  pectdiarly  adapted  to  the 
exigenciet  o^  men ;  and  eepeciaUy  calculated 
to  eupply  the  defect*  of  heathen  phUooophy. 

Ir  Christianity  were  examined  with  attention, 
and  candour,  it  would  be  (bund  to  contain  irre- 
sistible  evidences  of  its  divine  origin.  Thoee 
who  have  formed  continued  trains  of  argument 
in  its  support,  have,  no  doubt,  often  eflbcted  very 
valuable  purposes ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  con- 
viction may  be  attained  in  a  much  simpler  me- 
thod.  In  fact,  it  would  imply  a  very  reasonable 
charge  against  Christianity,  if  its  proofs  were 
of  such  a  nature,  that  none  but  scholars  or  phi- 
losophers could  feel  their  conclusiveness. 

A  book  exists  in  the  world,  purporting  to  con- 
tain the  auUientic  records,  and  authoritative 
principles  of  the  one  true  religion.  It  is  obvi- 
ously  the  work  not  of  one  person,  or  of  one  age. 
Its  earliest  pa^s,  on  the  contrary,  are,  beyond 
all  sober  question,  the  most  ancient  writings  in 
the  world ;  while  its  later  parts  were  confessedly 
oomposed  at  a  time  much  within  the  limits  of 
historic  certainty ;  a  time,  indeed,  with  which 
we  are  better  acquainted  than  with  any  other 
period  in  the  retrospect  of  apoient  historjr ;  uid 
which,  like  a  distant  eminence  brightly  illumi- 
nated by  the  ra^s  of  the  sun,  is  distinctly  seen, 
while  intermediate  tracU  are  involved  in  impe- 
netrable mist 

Ai^nst  the  authority  of  this  most  interesting 
volume,  numberless  objections  have  been  raised. 
But,  who  has  yet  dearly  and  satisfactorily  shown 
how  ite  existence,  in  the  form  it  bears,  can  be 
rationally  accounted  for,  on  the  supposition  of 
its  spuriousness  ?  That  a  series  of  records  ori- 
ginating  so  variously  both  as  to  time,  occasion, 
and  circnmstances,  should  involve  some  obscu- 
rity  or  difficulty,  or  even  in  some  instances  ap- 
parent incongruity,  is  surely  no  cause  of  won- 
der :  and  that  these  should  be  dwelt  npon  and 
exajnerated  by  persons  hostile  to  the  principles 
which  the  volume  contains,  and  which  its  truth 
would  esteblish,  is  most  natural.  But,  which 
of  those  objectors  has  ever  been  able  to  substi- 
tute a  system  less  liable  to  objection  f  Have 
any  of  them  given  a  satiafactory  solution  of  the 
unparalleled  difficulties  which  do^  their  hypo- 
thesis?   Which  of  them  has  even  attempted 
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fully  to  explain  the  simple  phenomenon  of  such 
a  volume  being  in  the  world,  on  the  supposition 
of  fabrication  or  imposture  7 

This  book  divides  itself  into  two  great  por- 
tions, the  first  conUining  the  account  of  a  pre- 
paratory rdigion,  given  to  a  single  nation  ;  the 
latter  describing  the  completion  of  the  scheme, 
so  far  as  to  fit  this  religion  for  general  benefit, 
and  unlimited  diffusion. 

Respecting  the  first  great  portion  which  we 
call  the  Old  Testament,  the  leading  features  ap- 
pear peculiarly  striking.  In  this  bo<jk  alone, 
during  those  ages,  was  maintained  the  first  great 
truth,  of  there  being  oidy  onc  Hoing  and  true 
God:  whidi,  though  now  so  universally  acknow- 
lodged,  was  then  miconceived  by  the  politest  na- 
tions, and  most  accomplished  philosophers.  And 
fespecting  both  portions  of  tliis  book,  but  espe- 
cially the  latter,  known  by  the  name  of  the  New 
Testement,  this  no  less  interesting  remark  is  to 
be  made,  that,  in  every  essential  point,  nearly 
the  same  view  b  token  of  man*s  weakneBses 
and  wants,  of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
and  what  itf  necessary  to  ite  ease  and  comfort, 
as  IB  taken  by  the  wisest  heathen  philosophers ; 
with  this  most  important  difference,  however, 
that  the  chief  good  of  man,  that  pure  perennial 
mental  happineeo^  about  which  they  so  much 
discoursed,  after  which  they  so  eagerly  panted, 
but  of  which  they  so  confessedly  failed,  is  here 
spoken  of  substantially,  in  their  notion  of  it,  as 
a  blessing  actually  potoeeeed^  and  the  feeling  of 
it  descried  in  such  language  as  bears,  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  for  human  expressions  to  bear,  the 
stomp  of  conscious  truth  and  unsophisticated 
nature. 

May  we  be  allowed,  in  tliis  connexion,  to  give 
a  superficial  sketoh  of  the  defecto  in  the  system 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  7  The  belief  in  a 
life  to  come  was  confined  to  a  few,  and  even  in 
them  tliis  belief  was  highly  defective.  Those 
who  asserted  it,  maintained  it  only  in  a  specu- 
lative and  sceptical  way ;  and  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  produce  an  instence  of  their  using  any 
doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishmenU  in  a  uiture 
stote,  as  their  inetrument  in  j^omoting  virtue. 
They  decorated  their  system  with  beautiful  say- 
ings, on  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  but  they 
did  not  support  it  upon  thie  basis.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  foundation  to  their  fabric.  Poetry^ 
indeed,  had  her  Glysium,  and  her  TarUrus.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  philoeopihy  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  in  proportion  as  it  advanced,  dimi- 
nished the  strength  of  the  impression  which  tlie 
poete  had  made  on  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  and 
thus  the  very  religion  of  the  sages  tend^  to  les- 
sen among  the  people  the  sense  of  a  future  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  ancient  philosophers  had  no  idea  of  what 
we  designate  by  the  name  of  the  grace  and 
mercy  of  God,  They  had  some  conception  of 
his  bounty,  of  his  providential  care,  of  all  hie 
natural  perfections ;  and  of  some  even  of  ids 
moral  excellences ;  for  example,  of  his  benevo- 
lence and  justice.  But  their  united  wisdom  ne- 
ver framed  a  sentence  like  that  in  which  the 
true  God  was  revealed  to  Moses :  *  The  Lord, 
the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  forgiving 
iniquity,  transgression  and  sin,  and  that  will  by 
no  means  clear  the  guiltj.*    It  is  on  this  part 
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•f  the  ohtractar  «»f  God,  that  the  Scriptara  is  so 
abandaollj  fall.  This  ignoranoe  of  the  mercy 
of  God  asflociated  itself  ia  the  heathens,  with 
mneh  other  relipioas  and  moral  blindness.  From 
this  ignorance,  that  God  was  merciful,  their  only 
means  of  persuading  themselves  that  they  were 
in  his  favour,  was  to  assume  that  they  were  up- 
right  And,  who  can  estimate  the  moral  con. 
sequences  of  an  habitual  effort  to  represent  to 
ourselves  all  our  own  actions,  as  not  having  any 
of  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  as  not  impeaching  our 
claims  to  the  justice  of  the  Almighty  7  The 
lofty  sentiment,  that  they  were  themselves  a  spe. 
cies  of  gods,  was  sometimes  resorted  to,  at  once 
as  a  source  of  self-complacency,  and  as  the  sup. 
posed  means  of  virtue.  The  Stoic  affected  to 
rise  superior  to  the  temptations  of  the  body,  to 
soar  above  all  sense  of  guilt,  and  all  dread  of 
pain,  b^  the  aid  of  an  extravagant,  and  almost 
atheistical  sentiment,  which  was  opposite  to 
common  sense,  and  subversive  of  all  true  humi. 
lity,  a  quality  which  is  the  very  basis  of  Chris, 
ttan  virtues.  He  was  his  own  god  :  for  he  as. 
Bumed  to  himself  to  be  able,  by  his  own  strength, 
if  he  would  but  exert  it,  to  triumph  over  fortune  ; 
in  other  words,  over  Providence,  over  pain,  fear, 
and  death  itself;  and  to  rise,  by  the  same 
strength,  into  a  participation  of  the  nature  of 
the  Eternal  Thus,  as  an  eminent  writer  has 
observed,  *  those  who  endeavoured  to  cure  vo- 
luptuousness,  resorted  to  pride  as  the  means  of 
virtue.'  In  the  latter  ages,  indeed,  not  a  few 
appear  to  have  been  at  once  elated  by  stoical 
pride,  and  dissolved  in  epicurean  luxury. 

Their  doctrine  even  of  a  Providence,  connect- 
ed as  it  was  with  the  merely  mundane  system, 
M  to  much  misconception  of  the  nature  of  true 
morality,  and  to  gross  superstition.  From  ig- 
Borance  of  future  retribution,  they  imagined 
that  virtue  and  vice  received  their  exact  recom- 
pence  here.  They  were  religious,  therefore, 
even  to  superstition,  in  assuming  the  existence 
of  providential  interference  in  the  case  of  the 
commission  of  palpable  crimes ;  and  they  were 
tempted  to  esteem  those  actions,  however  sinful, 
to  be  no  offences  against  God,  which  Grod  did  not 
mark  by  some  temporal  punishment* 

Such  appear  to  have  been  some  of  the  chief 
deficiencies  of  the  heathen  system ;  a  system 
which  strongly  points  out  the  want  of  such  a 
light  as  that  which  the  Gospel  affords.  The 
puloeophers  themselves  seemed  conscious  of 
some  great  defect,  and  thus  the  very  revelation 
which  Christianity  has  fuiuushed,  supplied  all 
that  was  necessary  to  man,  and  comes  recom. 
mended  by  the  acknowledged  occasion'  for  it 

How  striking  are  t|)e  peculiarities,  how  obvi. 
ous  the  superiority,  which  even  on  a  first  atten. 
tive  perusal,  fill  the  mind  of  the  serious  reader 
of  the  Scripture !  But  what  infidel  writer  has 
so  much  as  taken  its  most  obvious  facts  into  so. 
ber  consideration  7  who  has  attempted  to  explain 
Ciow  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  should 
differ  as  they  have  done  from  all  the  writers  in 
the  world,  not  only  in  maintaining  so  pure  a 
theology,  bat  in  connecting  with  it  a  national 

*  A.  strikiDf  iBstanoe  of  this  dispMitioii  to  abuse  the 
doctrine  of  Providenee,  was  exhibited  in  the  nMech  of 
Nieiat  to  his  soldiers,  after  they  were  defeated  at  Sy- 
racuM. 


history,  through  which  that  thcdloffjr  paMM  aa 
a  chain,  binding  together  and  identifying  itself 
wilh  their  whole  system,  civil  and  religious  f 
This  history,  involving  supernatural  events,  may 
be  a  reason  why  the  wilful  infidel  should  reject 
it  without  examination.  But  let  him  who  pre* 
tends  to  candour,  attentively  consider  these  re« 
cords,  and  try  if  he  can  project  even  an  outline 
of  Jewish  history,  from  which  those  miraculous 
interpositions  shall  be  consistently  excluded. 
There  are  facts  in  this  narration  which  cannot 
be  disputed  :  the  Jews  necessarily  having  a  l|is- 
tory  as  well  as  other  nations.  Let  the  sober  in* 
fidel,  then,  endeavour  to  make  out  for  them  an 
hypothetic  history,  in  which,  leaving  out  every 
thing  miraculous,  all  the  self-evident  phenomena 
shall  be  accounted  fbr  with  philoeophic  plausibi- 
lity. If  this  be  possible,  why  has  it  not  been 
attempted  7  But  if  this  be  really  impracticable, 
I  mean,  if  these  events  do  actually  so  make  up 
the  body  of  their  national  history,  that  no  history 
would*  be  left,  if  they  were  to  be  taken  away  ; 
then  let  some  farther  theory  be  devised,  to  ex- 
plain how  a  history,  thus  exclusively  strange, 
should  stand  connected  with  a  theology  as  ex- 
clusively true  7  Let  the  sober  deist  prove,  if  he 
can,  that  it  was  unworthy  of  the  God  of  nature 
to  distinguish,  by  such  extraordinary  interfe- 
rences,  that  nation,  which  alone,  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  acknowledged  him ;  or  let 
him  separate,  if  he  be  able,  that  national  recog- 
nition  of  the  true  God  from  their  belief  of  those 
distinguishing  interpositions.  If  they  alone  ac- 
knowledged the  rightful  sovereign  of  the  uni- 
verse,  who  believed  that  that  sovereign  had  sig- 
nally manifested  himself  in  their  behalf,  can  the 
deist  show  that  the  belief  of  the  events  was  not 
essential  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  supposed 
author  of  them  7  Or  will  he  assert,  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  truth  amongst  that  people, 
who  have  since  actually  communicated  it  to  so 
many  other  men,  perhaps  to  all,  deists  not  ex- 
cepted, who  really  do  embrace  it ;  I  say,  will  ho 
soberly  assert  that  such  a  purpose  did  not  justly 
and  consistently  warrant  the  very  kind  of  inter- 
position, which  the  Jewish  history  presents  7 

But  let  the  honest  infidel,  if  such  there  be, 
take  further  into  the  account  the  manner  in 
which  the  maintainors  of  the  one  true  God  have 
acte4.upon  that  belief.  Let  him  examine  the 
principles  of  the  Jewish  tnoralieU^  and  see  where 
else,  in  the  ancient  world,  the  genuine  interests 
of  virtue  are  so  practically  provided  fbr.  Let 
him  read  the  sublime  and  most  cordial  effusions 
of  the  Old  Testament  poeU,  and  say,  where  else 
the  Author  of  Being,  and  of  all  good,  is  so  fully 
recognised,  or  so  suitably  adored  7  Let  him 
consider  the  expostulation  of  the  prophett^  and 
the  self-criminating  records  of  the  Atstorian,  and 
find  fbr  tliem  any  shadow  of  parallel  in  the  his. 
tory.  of  mankincl.  Let  the  man  of  g'enttit  ob- 
serve how  the  minds  of  the  writers  were  elevated, 
on  what  a  strong  and  steady  pinion  they  soared. 
Let  the  man  of  virtue  reflect  how  deeply  their 
hearts  were  engaged ;  and  let  the  man  oflmm^ 
ing  compare  what  he  reads  here  with  all  that 
has  come  from  heathen  poets,  sages,  or  law- 
givers ;  and  then,  let  it  be  soberly  pronounced, 
whether  it  is  conceivable  that  all  this  should 
exist,  without  some  adequate  cause,  and,  whether 
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an  J  eame  ctn  be  ao  ntionally  tMiirned,  u  that . 
which  their  venerable  lawgiver  haa  hiiqaelf  ex- 
preaied  in  terma  the  moat  critically  oppoaite,  and 
the  moat  nnafiectedly  impresaive?  *  Aak  now,* 
aaya  he,  *  of  the  daya  that  are  paat,  which  were 
beibre  thee,  aince  the  day  that  God  created  man 
upon  earth ;  and  aak  from  the  one  aide  of  hea- 
ven to  the  other,  whether  there  had  been  any 
auch  thing  aa  thia  great  thing  ia,  or  hath  been 
heard  like  it?  Did  ever  people  hear  the  voice 
of  God  apeaking  out  of  the  midat  of  the  fire  aa 
thott  hast  heard,  and  live  ?  or  haa  God  aaaayed 
to  go  and  take  him  a  nation  from  the  midat  of 
another  nation,  by  temptationa,  by  aigna,  and 
by  wondera,  and  by  war,  and  by  an  outstretched 
arm,  and  by  great  terrora,  according  to  all  that 
the  Lord  your  God  did  !br  you,  in  Egypt,  be- 
ibre  your  eyea  7  Unto  thee  it  waa  ahown  that 
the  Liord  He  ia  God ;  there  ia  none  elae  beaide 
him.  Know,  therefore,  thia  day,  and  conaider 
it  in  thine  heart,  that  the  Lord  He  ia  God ;  in 
heaven  ibove,  and  upon  the  earth  beneath,  there 
ia  none  elae.' 

If  auch  be  the  inevitable  conduaion  reapect- 
ing  the  Old  Teatament,  how  much  more  irre^ 
siatible  muat  be  the  impreaaion  made  by  the 
New!  The  peculiarity  which  waa  adverted  to. 
above,  ought,  even  in  the  eye  of  a  philoaophical 
inquirer,  to  engage  deep  attention.  I  mean, 
that  to  which  heathen  lagea  pointed,  aa  the  only 
valuable  object  of  human  purauit,  ia  in  thia  won- 
derful volume  deacribed  aa  matter  of /waaaaaian. 
Here,  and  here  only,  Aroongat  all  the  recorda 
of  human  feelinga,  ia  happine$$  aerioualy  claim- 
ed, and  oonaiatently  exemplified.  To  the  im- 
portance of  thia  point,  witneaa  ia  borne  by  every 
wish  which  a  human  being  fbrma,  and  by  every 
aigh  which  heaves  hia  bosom.  But,  it  ia  a  fact, 
perhapa  not  yet  aofficiently  adverted  to,  that  at 
no  period  do  heathen  aagea  seem  so  strongly  to 
have  felt  the  utter  inaufiiciency  of  all  their 
achemea  (or  attaining  thia  object,  aa  at  the  period 
when  the  light  of  Chriatianity  diffuaed  itself 
through  the  earth.  Cicero,  that  brighteat  of 
Roman  luminariea,  had  not  only  put  hia  coun- 
trymen in  poaaeasion  of  the  substance  of  Gre- 
cian wiadoro,  to  which  hia  owir  rich  eloquence 
gave  new  force  and  luatre,  but  he  had  added 
thereto  the  deep  reaulta  of  hia  own  obaervationa, 
during  a  life  of  the  moat  diveraified  experience, 
and  a  period  the  moat  eventful.  And,  to  thia 
point,  he  uniformly  bringa  all  hia  disquisitions, 
that  man  can  only  be  happy  bv  a  eonque§t  oter 
kimtelf;  by  aome  energetic  prmciple  of  wisdom 
and  virtue  ao  establiahed  in  hie  boaom,  aa  to 
make  him  habitually  auperior  to  every  wrong 
paaaion,  to  every  criminal  or  weak  desire,  to  the 
attractiona  of  pleaanre,  and  the  shocks  of  cala- 
mity. But  it  waa  not  Cicero  only,  who  reeled 
in  thia  concloaion :  Horace,  the  gayeat  of  the 
Latin  poeta,  is  little  less  explicit  in  his  acknow- 
ledgment, that  man  ahonld  then  only  find  eaae 
when  he  had  learnt  the  art  ofjlying,  in  a  moral 
aanaa,  from  himself. 

To  the  sentiment  of  a  great  philoaopher  and 
poet,  let  ua  add  that  of  a  no  leaa  eminent  hia- 
torian.  Poly  bins  say  a,  *  It  seems  that  men,  who, 
in  the  practice  of  crail  and  subtlety,  exceed  all 
other  animala,  may,  with  good  reaaon,  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  no  ImM  depraved  than  they ; 


for  other  animala  are  anbaervieot  only  to  the 
appetitea  of  the  body,  and  by  tbem  are  led  to 
do  wrong.  But  men,  who  have  alao  aentiment 
to  guide  them,  are  guilty  of  ill  conduct,  not  leaa 
through  the  abuae  of  their  acquired  reaaon,  than 
from  the  force  of  their  natural  desires.* 

Although,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  human 
depravity  be,  atrictly  speaking,  a  tenet  peculiar 
to  Revelation  ;  aince  it  is  the  Bible  alone  which 
teaehea  how  ain  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death,  with  alt  its  attendant  woea  and  miseries, 
by  sin ;  though  it  is  there  alone  that  we  diacover 
the  obacurity  and  confuaion  which  there  ia  in 
the  understanding  of  the  natural  man,  the  crook- 
edneaa  of  hia  will,  and  the  diaorder  of  hia  affec- 
tiona ;  though  it  ia  there  alone  that  we  are  led 
to  the  origin,  and,  bleased  be  God,  to  the  re- 
medy of  this  diseaae,  in  the  renewal  of  our  na- 
ture,  which  is  the  peculiar  office  of  the  holy 
Spirit  to  effect ;  yet,  the  wiaer  and  more  dia- 
cerning  amon^  the  heathena  both  felt  and  ac 
knowledged,  m  no  inconsiderable  degree,  the 
thing  itaelf.  They  experienced  not  a  little  of 
the  general  weight  and  burthen  of  the  effect, 
though  they  were  atill  puzzled  and  confounded 
in  their  inquiry  after  the  cauae.  And  their 
continual  diaappointment  here  waa  an  additional 
sour(^  of  conviction,  that  the  malady,  which 
they  painted  in  the  deepeat  colourings  of  Ian- 
gua^e.  did  exist-  They  seemed  to  have  a  per- 
ception, that  there  waa  an  object  somewhere, 
which  might  remedy  these  disorders,  aid  these 
infirmities,  satiafy  these  deairea,  and  bring  all 
their  thoughta  and  facultiea  into  a  due  obedience 
and  happy  regulation.  They  had  a  dawning  on 
their  minda,  Uiat  a  capacity  for  happiness  waa 
not  entiiely  lost,  nor  the  object  to  fill  and  satiafy 
it  quite  out  of  reach.  In  fact,  they  felt  the 
greatneaa  of  the  human  mind,  but  tney  felt  it 
aa  a  vast  vacuity  in  which,  after  all,  they  could 
find  nothing  but  phantoma  of  happineaa,  and 
realitiea  of  miaery. 

To  these  deep-toned  oomplainta,  in  which  all 
aorta  and  oonditiona  of  men  united,  Christianity 
cornea  forward  to  make  the  firat  propoaitiona  of 
relief.  She  recognises  every  want  and  weak- 
ness precisely  aa  theae  aagea  repreaented  it: 
and  ahe  confidently  oflera  the  very  remedy  for 
which  they  ao  loudly  called.  Her  profeaaed  ob. 
ject  ia  to  eatabliah,  in  the  human  mind,  that 
collateral  principle  of  virluoua  and  happy  au- 
periority  to  every  thing  earthly,  sensual,  and 
selfish,  on  which  philoaophy  had  ao  long  fixwi 
ita  anxioua,  but  hopeleaa  deairea,  and  to  which 
alone  it  looked  for  real  felicity. 

In  thia  view,  then,  Christianity  rests  her  pre- 
tenaiona,  not  merely  on  hiatorical  evidences, 
however  satisfactory,  nor  on  the  fidelity  of  aue- 
ceaaive  tranacribera,  however  capable  of  proof; 
but,  on  a  much  more  internal,  and  even  more 
oonduaive  title  ;  ita  exquiaite  oorreapondence  to 
the  exigenciea  of  human  nature,  aa  illustrated 
by  the  wiaeat  of  all  agea  and  nations,  and  aa  felt 
by  every  reflecting  child  of  mortality. 

Let,  then,  the  deepeat  aentimenta  of  heathen 
philoeophera  and  poeta,  reapecting  human  na- 
ture, be  diapaasionately  compared  with  thoae 
expreaaiona  of  our  bleaaed  Saviour,  in  which  he 
particularly  deacribea  the  benefita  to  be  enjoyed 
•  Hampt|»n*s  Polybias.  book  17,  p.  3B3. 
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by  bifl  faithful  followers ;  and  let  it  be  judged, 
whether  there  is  not  such  a  oorreapondence  be- 
tween what  they  uwiii,  and  what  he  profeneB  to 
be*iow^  as  occurs  in  no  other  instance  in  the  in- 
tellectoal  world. — Rest  for  their  souls,  is  what 
they  anxiously  sought :  and,  a  burning  fever  of 
the  mind,  in  which  corroding  care,  insatiable 
desire,  perpetual  disappointment,  unite  in  tor- 
turing, is  the  malady  of  which  they  uniformly 
complain.  Is  it  not  then  wonderful  to  hear  our 
Saviour  so  admirably  adapt  his  language  to  their 
very  feelings  ?  *  Come  unto  me,*  says  he,  *  all  ye 
that  Isbour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn 
of  me,  and  ye  shall  nod  rest  to  your  souls.*-* 
*He  that  drinketh  of  this  water,  shall  thirst 
again,*  intimating  by  this  very  expression,  the 
insufficiency  of  every  thing  earthly  to  satisfy 
the  mind,  *  but  he  that  drmketh  of  the  water 
that  I  shall  give  him,  shall  never  thirst ;  but  the 
water  that  I  shall  give,  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of 
water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.* 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  must  see,  that  in  these 
expressions  our  Saviour  meets  their  wishes ;  we 
do  not  mean  to  say,  that  they  had  or  could  have 
any  right  apprehensions  of  that  preliminary 
abasement  which  the  Scripture  calls  repentance, 
and  which  was  put  to  them  in  possession  of  Uie 
rest  and  peace  for  which  they  sought,  and  which 
Christ  does  actually  bestow.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say,  that  the  pride  of  unassisted  nature  could 
allow  them  to  see  that  they  were  indeed  objects 
of  pure  mercy  on  the  part  of  God ;  and  that 
their  knowledge  of  themselves,  or  of  him,  could 
be  such  as  to  bring  the  real  spirit  of  their  wishes 
to  any  actual  coincidence  with  the  wonderful 
means  which  God,  in  his  goodness,  had  devised 
to  satisfy  them.  Though  they  did  occasionally 
express  a  sense  of  an  evil  nature,  and  a  wish 
for  relief  from  it,  yet  who  but  the  author  of  our 
religion  ever  met  those  wishes?  In  what 
other  instance  has  a  moral  physician  thus 
pledged  himself  to  relievo  angonised  human 
nature  7  If  there  be  no  such  instance,  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable :  that  Christianity,  from 
the  deep  importance,  as  well  as  the  unrivalled 
singularity  of  its  overtures,  justly  claims  our 
most  serious  inquiry,  whether  what  has  been 
thus  promised  has  been  actually  accomplish- 
ed. 

Christie nity  has  amply  provided  for  this 
nMural  demand ;  for  it  has  been  ordered,  that 
while  the  New  Testament  contains  every  prin- 
ciple necessary  for  the  attainment  of  human 
happiness,  it  should  also  give  us  a  perfeot  spe- 
cimen of  its  own  efficacy.  This  we  according- 
ly have  in  the  fully  delineated  character  of  the 
apostle  St.  Paul.  "There  is,  perhaps,  no  human 
person  in  all  antiquity,  of  whose  inmost  foeiings, 
as  well  as  outward  demeanour,  we  are  so  well 
enabled  to  judge,  as  of  this  great  Christian 
teacher.  The  particulars  respecting  him  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  compared  with,  and  illus- 
trated by,  his  own  invaluable  epistles,  make  up 
a  full  length  portrait  of  him,  in  which  no  linea- 
ment is  wanting.  And,  the  wisdom  of  God,  in 
this  single  arrangement,  has  furnished  a  body 
of  evidence  in  support,  both  of  the  truth  and  the 
efficacy  of  otir  holy  religion,  which,  when  at- 


tentively examined,  will  erer  ntisfy  the  sinoen, 
and  silence  the  caviller. 

-  The  numberless  minute  and  unobvious*ooin- 
cidences  between  the  narrative  and  the  epistles, 
have  been  so  illustrated  in  a  late  invaluable 
work,*  as  to  make  the  authenticity  of  both  mat- 
ter  of  absolute  demonstration ;  and,  from  such 
an  instance  of  Christian  influence,  thus  authen- 
ticated, the  pretensions  of  Christianity  itself 
may  be  brought  to  a  summary  and  unequivocal 
test 

Was  St.  Paul,  then,  or  was  be  not,  an  exem- 
plification of  that  nobly-imagined  wise  roan, 
which  the  heathen  philosophers  had  pictured  to 
themselves ;  as  the  height  of  human  felicity  7 
Does  he  appear  to  have  found  that  rest,  for 
which  sages  panted,  and  which  his  divine  mas- 
ter proposed  to  bestow?  Did  he  possess  that 
virtuous  and  happy  superiority  to  every  thing 
earthly,  sensual,  and  selfish,  which  was  ac- 
knowledged to  constitute  the  very  essence  of 
true  philosophy  ?  Let  him  that  understands  hu- 
man nature  read,  and  answer  for  himself.  Let 
him  collect  all  that  has  been  spoken  on  this  sub- 
ject by  Socrates  or  Plato,  by  Cicero  or  Seneca, 
by  Epictetus  or  Marcus  Anton ius,  and  judee 
coolly,  whether  St  Paul  does  not  substantially 
exemplify,  and,  E  may  add,  infinitely  out  do  it  all? 

Horace  has  celebrated  the  fortitude  of  Regu- 
lus,  in  one  of  his  most  animated  odes ;  but  it  may 
most  soberly  be  asked,  what  was  the  fortitude 
of  this  pagan  hero,  when  compared  with  that 
which  was  unconsciously  displayed  by  St  Paul 
in  his  way  to  Jerusalem?  Regulus,  we  are  told, 
would  not  turn  his  eyes  towards  his  wifo  or  his 
children.  In  his  heroism,  therefore,  he  sinks 
his  humanity.  Not  so  our  apostle;  while  he 
foars  nothing  for  himself,  he  fbels  every  thing 
for  those  around  him.  *What  mean  ye  thus  to 
weep,  and  to  break  my  heart,*  says  he,  *  for  I 
am  ready,  not  to  be  bound  only,  but  to  die  at 
Jerusalem,  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.* 
If  this  be  not  perfect  magnanimity,  where  was 
it  ever  exhibited  ? 

I  will  add  but  two  instances.— One  express- 
ing  th^feelings  which  were  habitual  to  himself; 
the  other  describing  that  perfoction  of  goodness, 
which  he  wished  to  be  pursued  by  others  :  and 
let  the  learned  infidel  find,  if  he  can,  a  parallel 
for  either.  In  speaking  of  himself,  ai\er  ac- 
knowledging an  act  of  friendship  in  those  to 
whom  he  writes,  he  says,  *Not  as  though  I 
speak  in  respect  of  want,  fbr  I  have  learned  in 
whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content 
I  know  both  how  to  be  abased,  and  I  know  how 
to  abound.  I  am  instructed  both  to  be  full  and 
to  be  hungry,  both  to  abound  and  to  suffer  need. 
I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strength, 
enetfi  me.*  What  a  testimonial  this  to  the 
faithfulness  of  the  offer  of  our  Saviour,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred !  How  consummately 
does  it  evince,  that  when  he  engaged  to  fulfil 
that  deepest  of  human  desires,  the  thirst  of  hap- 
piness, be  promised  no  more  than  he  was  in- 
finitely able  to  perform  1  The  apostle's  exhor- 
tation to  others,  is  no  less  worthy  of  attention. 
*  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true, 
whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things 

*  Pal«y*s  Hone  Paalins. 
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are  just,  whataoeTer  things  are  pure,  whataoeTer 
things  are  lovely,  whatfloever  things  are  of  good 
report — If  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any 
praise,  think  on  those  things.*  In  what  human 
words  did  genuine  moral  feelings  ever  more 
completely  embody  itself  7  Are  they  not,  as  it 
were,  the  very  soul  and  body  of  true  philosophy  ? 
Bat  what  philosopher,  before  him,  afler  such  a 
lesson  to  his  pupils,  could  have  dared  to  add  the 
words  which  immediately  follow  7 — *  The  things 
which  ye  have  both  learned  and  received,  and 
heard  and  seen  in  me,  cfo,  and  the  God  of  peace 
shall  be  with  you.* 

This  is  a  most  imperfect  portion  of  that  body 
of  internal  evidence,  which  even  the  most  gene- 
ral view  of  Christianity  presses  on  the  attentive 
and  candid  mind  :  and  with  even  this  before  us, 
may  it  not  be  boldly  asked,  what  else  like  this 
has  come  within  human  knowledge  ?  On  these 
characters  of  the  gospel  then,  let  the  infidel  fair- 
ly try  his  strength.  Let  him  dispit)ve,  if  he  can, 
the  correspondence  between  the  wishes  of  philo- 
sophy, and  the  achievements  of  Christianity,  or 
destroy  the  identity  of  that  common  view  of 
man*s  chief  good,  and  paramount  happiness. 
Let  him  account,  if  he  can,  for  these  unexampled 
congruities,  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity  ;  or  let  him  even  plau- 
sibly elude  the  matter-of-fact  evidence  to  this 
truth,  which  arises  from  St  PauPs  character. 
In  the  mean  time,  let  the  pious  Christian  enjoy 
his  sober  triumph  in  that  system,  which  not  in 
St.  Paul  only,  but  in  all  its  true  votaries,  in 
every  age  and  nation,  it  has  produced — ^  a  hope 
full  of  immortality,* — *  a  peace  which  passeth 
all  understanding,* — *  a  wisdom  pure  and  peace- 
able, gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of 
roercy  and  of  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and 
without  hypocrisy.' 

If  any  difficulty,  attending  particular  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  should  present  itself;  it  will  be 
well  first  to  inquire,  whether  the  doctrine  in 
question  be  really  Christian  7  and  this  can  only 
be  determined  by  a  dispassionate  and  impartial 
recurrence  to  the  Scriptures  themselves,  parti- 
cularly the  New  Testament  Whatever  is  clear- 
ly asserted  there,  fbllows  inevitably  from  the 
established  divinity  of  that  which  contains  it. 
And  in  what  conceivable  case  can,  not^only  hu- 
mility,  but  rational  consistency,  be  more  wisely 
exercised,  than  in  receiving,  without  question, 
the  obvious  parts,  and  then  no  doubt  can  be  en- 
tertained respecting  the  whole.  Happy  had  it 
been  for  the  Christian  world,  had  this  self-evi- 
dent  maxim  been  practically  attended  to ;  for 
then  what  dispute  could  possibly  have  arisen 
about — *  that  Word  which  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  na,  being  also  God  over  all,  blessed 
for  evermore  ?*  Or  whether  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  whose  name  we  are 
baptised,  must  not  be  essentially  divine  7  Or 
whether  there  can  be  any  misconception  in  what 
the  redeemed  in  heaven  make  the  subject  of 
their  eternal  song :  *  that  the  Lamb  which  was 
slain,  had  redeemed  them  to  God  by  his  blood, 
out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people, 
and  nation  7* 

That  plain  and  simple  readers  think  they  find 
each  other's  doctrines  clearly  set  forth  in  the  sa- 
crud  volume,  is  a  matter  oi*^  fact,  authenticated 


by  abundant  evidence ;  and  that,  where  tbcj 
have  been  disputed,  those  who  have  agreed  in 
holding  them,  have  evidently  derived  a  deeper 
influence  from  Christianity,  both  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  their  lives,  and  the  comfort  of  their  minds, 
than  those  who  have  rejected  them, — if  it  could 
not  be  substantiated  by  innumerahle  proofs, 
woula  be  aLnost  self-evident,  on  a  merely  theo- 
retic view  of  the  two  cases.  For  who  ever  de- 
rived either  partial  strength,  or  mental  comfort, 
from  indulging  a  habit  of  metaphysical  disquisi- 
tion !  And  who  but  such  have,  in  any  age  of 
the  church,  questioned  the  doctrines  of  our  Sa- 
viour*s  divinity,  the  three  fold  distinction  in  the 
divine  nature,  or  the  expiatory  efficacy  of  Christ's 
one  oblation  of  himtelf  once  offered  for  the  nns 
of  the  whole  world  ? 

I      The  Scriptures  are  so  explicit  on  the  last  men- 
tioned  great  doctrine  of  our  religion,  that  we  are 
not  lefl  to  infer  its  truth  and  certainty  aa  we 
might  almost  do  from  the  obvious  exigencies  of 
human  nature.    That  guilt  is  one  of  the  deepest 
of  the  natural  feelings,  will  not  be  disputed ; 
and,  that  the  sense  of  guilt  has  been,  in  every 
age  and  nation  a  source  of  the  deepest  horrors, 
and  has  suggested  even  still  more  horrible  me- 
tbods  of  appeasing  the  perturbed  mind,  can  be 
questioned  by  none  who  is  acquainted,  however 
slightly,  with  the  history  of  the  world.    Atheists 
in  pagan  countries  have  made  this  very  fact  the 
great  apology  for  their  impiety,  charging  upon 
religion  itself  the  dismal  superstitions,  which 
appeared  to  them  to  arise  from  it     And  Plu- 
tarch, one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  heathen 
moralists,  concludes  that  even  Atheism  itself  is 
preferable  to  that  superstitious  dread  of  the  gods, 
which  he  saw  impelling  so  many  wretched  vie 
tims  to  daily  and  hourly  self  torture.     The  fact 
is,  no  misery  incident  to  man  involves  either 
grenter  depth,  or  complication,  than  that  of  ft 
guilty  conscience.     And  a  system  of  religion,, 
which  would  have  Jefl  this  unprovided  for,  w» 
may  venture  to  pronounce,  would  have  been  ut-^ 
terly  unsuitable  to  man,  and,  therefore,  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God. 
How  appositely  to  this  awful  feeling,  does  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  come  into  the  christian 
system  !     How  astonishingly  has  even  its  gene- 
ral belief  chased  from  the  christian  world  those 
superstitious  phantoms  with  which  paganism 
ever  has  been,  and  even  at  this  day  is,  haunted ! 
But  above  all,  what  relief  has  it  afforded  to  the 
humble  penitent !     *  This,'  said  the  pious  Afc- 
^ncthon,  '  can  only  be  understood  in  conflicts 
of  conscience.'     It    is  most  true.     Let  those 
therefore,  who  have  never  felt  such  oonflictB, 
beware  how  they  despise  what  they  may  yet  be 
impelled  to  resort  to,  aa  the  only  certain  stay 
and  prop  of  their  sinking  spirits.     *  It  is  a  fear- 
ful thing,*  says  an  inspired  writer,  *tn  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  living  God.'    Against  this  fear 
to  what  resource  could  we  trust,  but  that  which 
the  mercy  of  God  has  no  less  clearly  revealed 
to  us  7    *  Seeing,  then,  that  we  have  a  great 
high  priest  that  is  passed  for  us  into  the  heavens, 
Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  let  us  hold  fast  our  pro- 
fession ;  for  we  have  not  a  high  priest  who  can- 
not be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities, 
but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet 
without  sin.     Let  us,  therefore,  come  boldly  to 
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the  throne  of  ^noe,  that  we  vmj  ohtain  mercy 
and  find  grace  to  help  qb  in  time  of  need.* 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Tke  uae  of  hutory  in  teaehing  the  choice  of  fa- 
wmrit€9j-^FlaUery.i—4}wr  tasU  improved  in 
the  arU  of  aduImtiinu-^Tko  dangero  ofJlatUry 
exemplified. 

It  ia  not  from  the  hiatorj  of  good  prinoea 
alone,  that  aignal  inatraction  may  be  reaped. 
The  Uvea  of  the  criminal  and  anfbrtanate,  com- 
monly unfortunate  becauae  criminal,  will  not  be 
read  in  vain.  They  are  inatructive,  not  only  by 
detailing  the  perBonal  calamitiea  with  which  the 
miaconduct  waa  followed,  but  by  exhibiting  that 
miaconduct  aa  the  aooroeof  the  alienation  of  the 
hearta  of  their  aobjecta ;  and  often  aa  the  re. 
mote,  sometimea  aa  the  immediate,  cauae  of  ci- 
vil oomrootions  and  revolntiona. 

But  caution  ia  to  be  learned,  not  from  their 
vicea  only,  but  from  their  weakneaaea  and  er. 
rore;  from  their  falae  judgments,  their  ignorance 
of  human  nature,  their  narrow  viewa  arising 
from  a  bad  education,  their  judging  from  partial 
information,  deciding  from  infuaed  prejudicea, 
and  acting  on  party  principles ;  their  being  ha- 
bitoated  to  consider  petty  unconnected  detaila, 
instead  of  taking  in  the  great  aggregate  of  pub- 
lie  concerns ;  their  imprudent  choice  of  minis- 
ters,  their  unhappy  spirit  of  favouritism,  their 
prafbrence  of  selfish  flatterers  to  disinterested 
counsellors,  end  making  the  associates  of  their 
pleasures  the  dispensers  of  justice  and  the  mi- 
nisters of  public  affairs.* 

Tis  by  that  close  acquaintance  with  the  cha- 
racters of  men  which  hiatory  supplies,  that  a 
prince  must  learn  how  to  avoid  a  jealous  Seja- 
nua,  a  vicious  Tigellious,  a  corrupt  Spenser  and 
Gavaston,  a  rapacious  Epsom  and  Dudley,  a 
pernicious  D*Ancre,  and  ambitious  Wolsey,  a 
profligate  Buckingham ;  we  allude  at  once  to 
the  minister  of  the  first  James,  and  to  the  still 
more  profligate  Buckinj^ham  of  the  Second 
pharles ;  a  tyrannical  Richelieu,  a  crafty  Ma. 
zarin,.a  profuse  Lou  vols,  an  intriguing  tJrsini, 
an  inefficient  Chamillard,  an  imperious  duchess 
of  Marlborough,  and  a  supple  Masham. 

History  presents  frequent  instances  of  an  in- 
coDsistency  not  uncommon  in  human  nature, — 
sovereigns  the  most  arbitrary  to  their  subjects, 
themselves  the  tools  of  favourites.  He  who  tredt- 
ed  his  people  with  disdain,  and  his  parliamenta 
with  contempt,  waa,  in  turn,  the  alave  of  Arran, 
of  Car,  and  of  Villiers.  His  grandson,  who  boldly 
intrenched  on  the  liberties  of  his  country,  waa 
himaelf  governed  by  the  Cabal. 

U  may  sound  paradoxical  to  assert,  that  in  a 
period  of  society,  when  characters  are  less 
strongly  marked,  a  aovereign  is,  in  some  i;e- 
spects,  in  more  danger  of  chooaing  wrong.  In 
our  daya,  and  under  our  constitution,  indeed,  it 
u  scarcely  poaaible  to  err  ao  widely,  as  to  select, 

*  The  Romans  seem  to  bave  bad  lust  Ideas  of  the 
dimity  of  character  and  offloe  attached  to  the  fHend  of 
a  prince  by  denominating  him,  not  flivourite,  but  perU- 
ttp»  eurarum. 


tbf  miniatera,  men  of  saeh  atrocious  characteia, 
as  thoae  who  have  been  juat  held  up  to  detesta- 
tion. The  very  improvement  of  society,  there- 
fore, has  caused  the  question  to  become  one  of  a 
much  nicer  kind.  It  is  no  longer  a  choice  be- 
tween men,  whose  outward  charactera  exhibit  a 
monatroua  diaproportion  to  each  other.  A  bold 
oppressor  of  the  people,  the  people  would  not  en- 
dure. A  violent  infringer,  on  the  constitution,  the 
parliament  would  not  tolerate.  But  atiU  out  of  that 
claas,  f^om  which  the  election  must  be  made, 
the  moral  dispositions,  the  political  tendencies, 
and  the  religious  principles  of  men  may  differ 
so  materially,  that  the  choice  may  seriouslv  af. 
feet  at  once,  the  credit  and  happiness  of  the 
prince,  and  the  welfare  of  the  country.  The  con- 
duct of  good  and  bad  men  will  always  furnish 
no  inconsiderable  meana  of  distinction ;  yet  at 
a  time  when  groaa  and  palpable  enormities  are 
less  likely  to  be  endured,  it  is  the  more  necessa- 
ry for  a  prince  to  be  able  accurately  to  diacri- 
minate  the  shades  of  the  characters  of  public 
men. 

While,  therefore,  every  tendency  to  art  or 
dissimulation  should  be  reprobated,  the  most 
exact  caution  should  be  inculcated,  and  the 
keenest  discernment  cultivated,  in  the  royal 
education.  All  that  can  improve  the  judgment, 
sharpen  the  penetration,  or  give  enlarged  views 
of  the  human  mind,  ahould  be  put  in  exercise. 
A  prince  should  possess  that  sort  of  sight, 
which,  while  it  takea  in  remote  views,  accurate- 
ly disiinguishee  near  objecta.  To  the  eye  of 
the  lynx,  which  no  roinuteneas  can  elude,  should 
be  added  that  of  the  eagle,  which  no  brightneas 
can  blind,  for  whatever  dazzlea  darkena.  He 
should  acquire  that  juatness,  aa  well  as  extent 
of  mind,  which  should  enable  him  to  atudy  the 
character  of  his  enemies,  and  decide  upon  that 
of  his  frienda;  to  penetrate  keenly,  but  not  in- 
vidiously, into  the  designs  of  others,  and  vigi- 
lantly to  scrutinize  his  own.  His  mind  ahould 
be  stored,  not  with  shifts  and  expedienta,  but 
with  large  and  liberal  plans ;  not  with  strata- 
gems, but  resources ;  not  with  subterfuges,  but 
principles ;  not  with  prejudices,  but  reasons.  He 
should  treasure  up  sound  maxims  to  teach  him 
to  act  consistently ;  be  provided  with  steady 
meaanrea  suited  to  the  probable  occasion,  to- 
gether with  a  promptitude  of  mind,  prepared  to 
vary  them  ao  as  to  meet  any  contingency. 

In  no  instance  will  thoae  who  have  the  care 
of  forming  the  royal  pupil  find  a  aurer  exercise 
of  their  wisdom  and  integrity,  than  in  their  en- 
deavours to  guard  the  mind  from  the  deadly  poi- 
son of  flattery.  *  Many  kings,*  says  the  witty 
South,  *  have  been  destroyed  by  poiaon,  but  none 
haa  been  so  efficaciously  mortal  as  that  drunk 
in  by  the  ear.' 

Intellectual  taate,  it  is  true,  is  much  refined, 
since  the  Grecian  sophist  tried  to  cure  the  me- 
lancholy of  Alexander  by  telling  him,  that  *  Jua- 
tioe  waa  painted,  as  seated  near  the  throne  of 
Jupiter,  to  indicate  that  right  and  wrong  de- 
pended on  the  will  of  kings ;  and  all  whose  ac- 
tions ought  to  be  accountni  just,  both  by  them- 
selves and  others.* 

Compliments  are  not  now  absurd  and  extra- 
vagant,  as  when  the  most  elegant  of  Roman  po- 
ets invited  his  imperial  master  to  pick  oat  his 
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fiwn  lodginif  «moiiff  the  oonstoUmtioos :  nor,  u 
when  the  bard  of  Pharealui  offered  to  the  empe* 
ror  his  choice,  either  of  the  sceptre  of  Jupiter, 
or  the  chariot  of  ApoUo ;  modestly  assnrtng  him, 
that  there  was  not  a  god  in  the  pantheon,  who 
would  not  jield  his  empire  to  him,  and  account 
it  an  honour  to  resign  in  his  favour.  This  roeri- 
torious  prince,  so  worthy  to  displace  the  gods, 
was  Nero,  who  rewarded  Lucan,  not  for  his  adu- 
lation, but  for  being  a  bettor  poet  than  himself, 
with  a  violent  death. 

The  smooth  and  obsequious  Pliny  improved 
on  all  anterior  adulation.  Not  content  with 
making  his  emperor  the  imitator  or  the  equal 
of  Deity,  he  makes  him  a  pattern  for  it ;  pro- 
testing that  *  men  needed  to  make  no  other  pray- 
ers to  the  gods,  than  that  thev  would  continue 
to  be  as  good  and  propitious  lords  to  them  as 
Trajan  had  been.* 

But  the  refined  sycophant  of  modem  days  is 
more  likely  to  hide  the  actual  blemishes,  and  to 
veil  the  real  faulto  of  a  prince  from  himself  than 
to  attribute  to  him  incredible  virtues  the  ascrip- 
tion o£  which  would  be  too  gross  to  impose  on 
his  discernment.  There  will  be  more  danger  of 
a  modern  courtier  imiteting  the  delicacy  of  the 
ancient  painter,  who,  being  ordered  to  draw  the 
portrait  of  a  prince  who  bad  but  one  eye,  adopt- 
ed the  conciliating  expedient  of  painting  him  in 
profile. 

But  if  the  modem  flatterer  be  less  gross,  he 
will  be,  on  that  very  account  the  more  danger- 
ous. The  refinement  of  his  adulation  prevente 
the  object  of  it  fVom  putting  himself  on  his 
guard.  The  prince  is  led,  perhaps,  to  conceive 
with  self-complacency  that  he  is  hearing  the 
language  of  truth,  while  he  is  only  the  dupe  of 
a  more  accomplished  flatterer.  He  should  espe- 
cially beware  of  mistaking  freedom  of  manner, 
fi^r  frankness  of  sentiment;  and  of  confounding 
the  artful  familiarities  of  a  designing  favourite, 
with  the  honest  simplicity  of  a  disinterested 
friend. 

Where,  in  our  more  correct  day,  is  the  cour- 
tier who  would  dare  to  add  profaneness  to  flat- 
tery  so  far,  as  to  declare,  as  was  done  by  the 
greatest  philosopher  this  country  ever  produced, 
m  his  letter  to  prince  Cl\arles,  that,  *  as  the  Fa- 
ther  had  been  his  Creator,  so  he  hoped  the  Son 
would  be  his  Redeemer  V*  But  what  a  noble 
contrast  to  this  base  and  blasphemous  servility 
in  the  chancellor  of  James,  does  the  conduct  of 
the  chancellor  of  his  grandson  exhibit !  The  un- 
bending rectitude  of  Clarendon  not  only  disdain- 
ed to  flatter,  in  his  private  intercourse,  a  master 
to  whom  however  his  pen  is  always  too  partial, 
but  it  led  boldlv  and  honestly  to  remonstrate 
against  his  flagitious  conduct  A  standing  ex- 
ample for  all  times,  to  the  servanto  and  c-ompa- 
nions  of  kings,  he  resolutely  reproved  his  mas- 
ter  to  his  face,  while  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
defend  him,  somewhat  too  strongly,  indeed,  to 
others.  He  boldly  besought  the  king,  *  noi  to 
believe  that  he  had  a  prerogative  to  declare  vice 
to  be  virtue.*  And  in  one  of  the  noblest  speeches 
on  record,  in  answer  to  a  dishonourable  request 
of  the  king,  that  ne  would  visit  some  of  his  ma- 
jesty's infamous  associates ;  he  laid  before  him 

*  See  MowelPs  Letters. 


with  a  lofly  sincerity,  *  the  torpitade  of  a  man 
in  his  dignified  office,  being  obliged  to  counte- 
nance persons  scaninlous  for  their  vices,  for 
which  bv  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  they  ought 
to  be  odious  and  exposed  to  the  judgment  of  tho 
church  and  stote.*  In  this  instance  superior  to 
his  gtwi  rival  Sully ;  that  no  desire  of  pleasing 
the  king,  no  consideration  of  expedietuff,  could 
induce  him  to  visit  the  royal  mistresses,  or  to 
countenance  the  licentious  favourites. 

Princes  have  generally  been  greedy  of  praise 
in  a  pretty  exact  proportion  to  the  pains  which 
they  have  taken  not  to  deserve  it.  Henry  the 
Vlllth  was  a  patron  of  learned  men,  and  might 
himself  be  accounted  learned.  But  his  favourite 
studies,  instead  of  preserving  him  from  the  love 
of  flattery,  served  to  lay  him  open  to  it  Scholas- 
tic divinity,  the  fashionable  learning  of  the 
times,  as  Bumct  obsei^es,  suited  his  vain  and 
contentious  temper,  and  as  ecclesiastics  were  to 
be  his  critics,  his  pursuite  of  polemical  theology 
brought  him  in  the  largest  revenue  of  praise . 
so  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  contest  betweer 
him  and  them,  whether  they  could  ofier,  oi 
he  could  swallow,  the  meet  copious  draughto  of 
flattery. 

But  the  reign  of  James  the  first  was  the  greaf 
epocha  of  adulation  in  Bngland ;  and  a  prince 
who  had  not  one  of  the  qualities  of  a  warlike, 
and  scarcely  one  of  the  virtues  of  a  pacific  king 
received  from  clergy  and  laity,  from  statesmen 
philosophers,  and  men  of  letters,  praises  aoionl^ 
utterly  repugnant  to  truth  and  virtue,  but  di 
rectly  contrary  to  that  frankness  of  manners, 
and  magnanimity  of  spirit,  which  had  formerly 
characterized  Englishmen.  This  ascription  of 
all  rights,  and  all  tetents,  and  all  virtues,  to  a 
prince,  bold  through  fear,  and  presumptuous  be- 
cause he  wished  to  conceal  his  own  pusillanimi- 
ty, rebounded,  as  was  but  just,  on  the  flslterers; 
who,  in  retum  fbr  their  adulation,  were  treated 
by  him  with  a  contempt,  which  not  the  boldest 
of  his  predecessors  bad  ever  ventured  to  mani- 
fest His  inquiry  of  his  company  at  dinner, 
whether  he  might  not  take  his  subjecte*  money 
when  he  needed  it,  without  the  formality  of  par- 
liament, indicates  that  one  object  was  always 
uppermost  in  his  mind  ;*  his  familiar  intercourse 
was  employed  in  diving  into  the  private  opinions 
of  men,  to  discover  to  what  length  his  oppressive 
schemes  might  be  carried ;  and  his  public  con- 
duct occupied  in  putting  those  schemes  into 
practice. 

But  the  royal  person  whom  we  presume  to  ad- 
vise, may,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  her 
sex,  have  more  complicated  danj^ers  to  resist; 
against  which  her  mind  should  be  early  forti- 
fied. The  dangers  of  adulation  are  doubled, 
when  the  female  character  is  combined  with  the 
royal.  Even  the  vigorous  mind  of  the  great 
Elizabeth  did  not  guard  her  against  the  power- 
^1  assaulte  of  the  flattery  paid  to  her  person. 
That  masculine  spirit  was  as  much  the  slave  of 
the  most  egregious  vanity,  as  the  weakest  of  her 
sex  could  have  been.  All  her  admirable  pru- 
dence and  profound  policy,  could  not  preserve 
her  from  the  childish  and  silly  levity  with  which 

*  The  requitiUoB  was  allowed  In  a  iriirase  as  diefrast- 
inff^  eenile,  by  hithop  Neile;  aa  ft  was  pleasantly 
evaded  by  Andrews. 
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■h«  ^rreedilj  invited  the  oomplimentB  of  the  art- 
liil  minister  of  her  more  beaatifal  rival.  Even 
that  gross  instance  of  M olvit*8  extravagance  en- 
chanted  her,  when,  as  she  was  playing  on  Ma- 
ry's favourite  instrument,  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing  overheard  by  him,  the  dissembling  courtier 
a^cted  to  be  so  ravished  by  her  skill,  as  to  burst 
into  her  apartment,  like  an  enraptured  man,  who 
had  forgotten  his  reverence  in  his  admiration. 
It  was  a  curious  combat  in  the  great  mind  of 
Elizabeth,  between  the  offended  pride  of  the 
queen,  and  the  gratified  vanity  of  the  woman ; 
but  Melvil  knew  his  trade  in  knowing  human 
nature ; — he  calculated  justly.  The  woman  con- 
quered. 

Princes  have  in  all  ages  complained  that  they 
have  been  ill  served.  But,  is  it  not  because  they 
have  not  always  carefully  selected  their  servants  7 
Is  it  not  because  they  have  too  oflen  bestowed 
oonfidence  on  the  unwise,  and  employments  on 
the  unworthy  7  Because,  while  they  have  load- 
ed  the  undeserving  with  benefits,  they  have  ne- 
glected  to  reward  those  who  have  served  them 
well,  and  to  support  those  who  have  served  them 
long  7  Is  it  not  because  they  have  sometimes  a 
way  of  expecting  every  thing,  while  they  seem 
to  exact  nothing  i  And  have  not  too  many  been 
apt  to  consider  that  the  honour  of  serving  them 
is  itself  a  sufficient  reward  7 

By  a  close  study  of  the  weaknesses  and  pas- 
sions  of  a  sovereign,  crafty  and  designing  fa- 
vourites have  ever  been  on  the  watch  to  establish 
their  own  dominion,  by  such  appropriate  means 
as  seem  best  accommodated  to  the  turn  of  those 
weaknesses  and  passions.  If  Leonore  Concini, 
and  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  obtained  the 
most  complete  ascendancy  over  their  respective 
queens,  both  probably  by  artful  flattery  at  first, 
they  aflerwards  secured  and  preserved  it  by  a 
tyranny  the  most  absolute  In  connexions  of 
this  nature,  it  is  usually  on  the  side  of  the  so- 
vereign, that  the  caprice  and  the  haughtiness 
are  expected  ;  but  the  domineering  fiivourite  of 
Anne  exclusively  assumed  to  herself  all  these 
prerogatives  of  despotic  power,  and  exercised 
them  without  mercy,  on  the  intimidated  and 
submissive  queen ;  a  queen,  who,  with  many 
virtues,  not  having  had  the  discernment  to  find 
out,  that  the  opposite  extreme  to  what  is  wrong, 
is  commonly  wrong  also,  in  order  to  extricate 
herself  from  her  captivity  to  one  favourite,  fell 
into  the  snares  spread  for  her  by  the  servility 
of  another.  Thus,  whether  the  imperious  duch- 
ess, or  the  obsequious  Masham,  were  lady  of  the 
ascendant,  the  sovereign  was  equally  infiituated, 
equally  misled. 

That  attachments  formed  without  judgment, 
and  pursued  without  moderation,  are  hkely  to  be 
dissolved  without  reason  ;  and  that  breaches  the 
most  trivial  in  themselves  may  be  important  in 
their  consequences,  were  never  more  fully  ex- 
emplified  than  in  the  trifling  cause,  which,  by 
putting  an  end  to  the  intercourse  between  the 
above  named  queen  and  duchess,  produced  events 
the  most  unforeseen  and  extraordinary.  While 
the  duke  was  fighting  her  majesty's  battles 
abroad,  and  his  duchess  sujTporting  his  interest 
against  a  powerful  party  at  court ;  a  pair  of 
gloves  of  a  new  invention,  sent  first  by  the  mil- 
liner  lo  the  favourite  (impatient  to  have  them ) 


before  the  queen,  who  had  ordered  a  einiJar 
pair,)  so  incensed  her  majesty,  as  to  be  the  im- 
mediate cause,  by  driving  the  duchess  from  her 
post,  of  depriving  4he  duke  of  his  coramandt 
compelling  the  confederates  to  agree  to  a  peaoe, 
preserving  Louis  from  the  destruction  which 
awaited  him,  making  a  total  revolution  in  par- 
ties at  home,  and  determining  the  fate  of  Eu- 
rope.* 

To  a  monarch  more  eager  to  acquire  fame 
than  to  deserve  it,  to  pension  a  poet  will  be  a 
shorter  cut  to  renown  than  to  dispense  blessing* 
to  his  country.  Louis  XII.  instead  of  buying 
immortality  of  a  servile  bard,  earned  and  enjoy- 
ed the  appellation  of  father  of  hU  people  ;  that 
people  whom  his  brilliant  socoeseor,  Louis  the 
great,  drained  and  plundered,  or  in  the  emphatic 
language  of  the  prophet,  peeled  and  $cattered  to 
provide  money  for  his  wars,  his  mistresses,  his 
buildings,  and  his  spectacles.  Posterity,  how- 
ever, has  done  justice  to  both  kings,  and  le  bien 
aime  is  remembered  with  affectionate  veneration, 
while  le  grand  is  regarded  as  the  fabricator  of 
the  ruin  of  his  race. 

How  totally  must  adulation  have  blunted  the 
delicacy  of  the  latter  prince,  when  he  could  shut 
himself  up  with  his  two  royal  historiographers, 
Boileau  and  Racine,  to  hear  them  read  portione 
of  his  own  history.  Deservedly  high  as  wae 
the  reputation  of  these  two  fine  geniuses,  in  the 
walks  of  poetry,  was  that  history  likely  to  con- 
vey much  truth  or  instruction  to  posterity,  which, 
after  being  composed  by  two  pensioned  poets, 
was  read  by  them  to  the  monarch,  who  was  to 
be  the  hero  of  the  tale  7  Sovereigns,  indee<i 
may  elect  poets  to  record  their  exploits,  but  sub- 
jects will  read  historians. 

The  conquest  of  every  town  and  village  wae 
celebrated  by  Boileau  in  hyperbolic  song ;  and 
the  whole  pantheon  ransacked  for  deities,  who 
might  furnish  some  faint  idea  of  the  glories  of 
the  immortal  Louis. — The  time,  however,  soon 
arrived,  when  the  author  of  the  adulatory  ode 
on  the  taking  of  Namur,  in  which  the  king  and 
the  gods  were  again  identified,  was  as  complete- 
ly overturned  by  the  incomparable  travesty  of 
our  witty  Prior,  as  the  conqueror  of  Namur  him- 
self was,  by  its  glorious  deliverer — 

Little  Will,  the  seourae  of  Franee, 
No  godhead,  Init  the  nnt  of  men.f 

A  prince  should  be  accustomed  to  see  and 
know  things  as  they  really  are,  and  should  be 
taught  to  dread  that  state  of  delusion  in  which 
the  monarch  is  the  only  person  ignorant  of  what 
is  doing  in  his  kingdom.  It  was  to  little  pur- 
pose that  the  sovereign  last  named,  when  some 
temporary  sense  of  remorse  was  excited  by  an 
affecting  representation  of  the  miseries  of^  the 
persecuted  protestants,  said,  *  that  be  hoped  God 
would  not  impute  to  him  as  a  crime,  punish- 
ments which  he  had  not  commanded.*  Delusive 
hope !  It  was  crime  enough  for  a  king  to  be  ig- 
norant  of  what  was  passing  in  his  dominions. 

There  have  been  few  princes  so  ill-disposed, 
as  not  to  have  been  made  worse  by  unmeasured 

*  Examen  da  Prince. 

t  See  Boileau'8  Ode  sur  la  priio  de  Namur,  by  Luuis 
and  Prior's  Poem  on  tbe  taking  of  Namur,  by  king 
WiUiam. 
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flattery.  Even  some  of  the  most  depraved  Ro. 
man  empororB  began  their  curcer  with  a  fair 
promise.  Tiberius  set  out  with  being  mild  and 
prudent ;  and  even  Nero,  for  a  considerable  time, 
either  wore  the  mask,  or  diii  not  need  it.  While 
liis  two  virtuous  friends  maintained  their  entire 
influence,  every  thing  looked  favourable. — But 
when  his  sycophants  had  succeeded  in  making 
Seneca  an  object  of  ridicule;  and  when  TigeU 
linus  was  preferred  to  Burrhus  all  that  followed 
was  a  natural  consequence.  The  abject  slavery 
of  the  people,  the  servile  decrees  of  the  senate, 
the  obsequious  acquiescence  of  the  court,  the 
prostrate  homage  of  every  order,  all  concurred 
to  bring  out  his  vices  in  their  full  luxuriance, 
and  Rome,  as  was  but  just,  became  the  victim 
of  the  monster  she  had  pampered.  Tacitus,  with 
his  usual  honest  indignation,  declares,  that  as 
oAen  as  the  emperor  commanded  banishments 
or  ordered  assassinatioDs,  so  oflen  were  thanks 
and  sacrifices  decreed  to  the  gods ! 

But,  in  our  happier  davs,  as  subjects,  it  is 
presumed,  indulge  no  such  propensities,  so  un- 
der our  happier  constitution,  have  they  no  such 
opportunities.  Yet  powerful,  though  gentler, 
and  almost  unapparent  means,  may  be  employ, 
ed  to  weaken  the  virtue,  and  injure  the  fame  of 
a  prince.  To  degrade  his  character,  he  need 
'only  be  led  into  one  vice,  idleness ;  and  be  at- 
tacked by  one  weapon,  flattery.  Indiscriminate 
acquiescence  and  soothing  adulation  will  lay  his 
mind  open  to  the  incursion  of  every  evil  with- 
out his  being  aware  of  it ;  for  his  table  is  not  the 
place  where  he  expects  to  meet  an  enemy,  con- 
■equently,  he  is  not  on  his  guard  against  'him. 
And  where  he  is  thus  powerfully  assailed,  the 
kindest  nature,  the  best  intentions,  the  gentlest 
manners,  and  the  mildest  dispositions,  cannot 
be  depended  on  for  preserving  him  from  those 
very  corruptions,  to  which  the  worst  propensities 
lead ;  and  there  is  a  degree  of  facility,  which,  from 
•oflness  of  temper,  becomes  imbecility  of  mind. 

For  there  is  hardly  a  fault  a  sovereign  can 
commit,  to  which  flattery  may  not  incline  him. 
It  impels  to  opposite  vices :  to  apathy  and  egot- 
ism, the  natural  failings  of  the  great ;  to  am- 
bition which  inflames  Uie  heart,  to  anger  which 
distorts  it,  to  hardness  which  deadens,  and 
to  selfishness  which  degrades  it.  He  should  be 
taught,  as  the  intrepid  Massilon*  taught  his 
youthful  prince,  that  the  flattery  of  the  courtier, 
contradictory  as  the  assertion  may  seem,  is 
little  less  dangerous  than  the  disloyalty  of  the 
rebel.  Both  would  betray  him ;  and  the  crime 
af  him  who  would  dethrone,  and  of  him  who 
would  debase  his  prince,  however  they  may 
difier  in  a  political,  differ  but  little  in  a  moral 
view :  nay,  the  ill  effects  of  the  traitof^s  crime 
may,  to  the  prince  at  least,  be  bounded  by  time, 
while  the  consequences  of  the  flattsrer's  may  ex- 
lend  to  eternity. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

Religion  nectsgary  to  the  well-being  of  8tate$. 

Thb  royal   pupil  should  be  informed,  that 

''  See  Maasiion'a  Sermons,  aboundini;  equally  in  Qm 
■Ubliioest  piety  and  tbe  tichest  eloqaenoe. 
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there  are  some  half  Christians,  and  half  philo- 
sophers, who  wish,  without  incurring  the  die- 
credit  of  renouncing  religion,  to  strip  it  of  its 
value,  by  lowering  its  usefulness.  They  have 
been  ut  much  pains  to  produce  a  persuasion, 
that  however  beneficial  Christianity  may  b^  to 
individuals,,  and  however  properly  it  may  bo 
taken  as  the  rule  of  their  conduct,  it  cannot  be 
safely  brought  into  action  in  political  concerns ; 
tliat  the  intervention  of  .its  spirit  will  rarely 
advance  the  public  good,  but  on  the  contrary, 
will  oflen  necessarily  obstruct  it ;  and  in  par- 
ticular, that  the  glory  and  elevation  of  states 
must  be  unavoidably  attended  with  some  viola* 
tion  even  of  those  laws  of  morality,  which,  they 
allow,  ought  to  be  observed  in  other  cases.* 

These  assertions,  respecting  the  political  dis- 
advantages  of  religion,  have  not  been  urged 
merely  by  the  avowed  enemies  of  Christian 
principles,  the  Bolingbrokes,  the  Hobbeses,  and 
tlie  Gibbons :  but  tliere  is  a  more  sober  doss  of 
sceptics,  ranpred.  under  the  banners  of  a  very 
learned  and  ingenious  sophist,t  who  have  not 
scrupled  to  maintain,  that  the  author  of  Chris, 
tianity  has  actually  forbidden  us  to  improve  the 
condition  of  this  world,  to  take  any  vigorous 
steps  for  preventing  i^  misery,  or  advancing  its 
glory.  Another  writer,  an  elegant  wit,  but 
whimsical  and  superficial,  though  doubtless  a 
sincere  Christian,)  who  would  be  shocked  at 
the  excess  to  which  impiety  has  csrried  the 
position,  has  yet  afforded  some  countenance  to 
it,  by  intimating,  that  God  has  given  to  men  a 
religion  which  is  incompatible  with  the  whole 
economy  of  that  world  which  he  has  created, 
and  in  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  place 
them.  He  allows,  that  *  government  is  essen- 
tial  to  men,  and  yet  asserts,  that  it  cannot  be 
managed  without  certain  degrees  of  violence, 
corruption,  and  imposition,  which  yet  Christi- 
anity  strictly  forbids.  That  perpetual  patience 
under  injuries,  must  eyery  day  provoke  new  in- 
sults, and  injuries,  yet  is  this,  says  ho,  enjoined,* 

The  same  positions  are  also  repeatedly  affirm, 
ed,  by  a  later,  more  solid,  and  most  admirable 
writer,  whose  very  able  defence  of  the  divine 
authority  of  Christianity  and  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures,  naturally  obtains  credit  for  any  opiniona 
which  are  honoured  with  his  support. 

It  may  be  expected,  that  those  who  advance 
such  propositions,  should  at  least  produce  proofs 
from  history,  that  those  states,  in  the  govern* 
ment  «.f  which  Christian  principles  have  been 
most  cc^spicuous,  other  circumstances  being 
equal,  ha\*e  either  failed  through  error,  or  sunk 
through  impotence ;  or  in  some  other  way  have 
suffered  from  introducing  principles  into  trans, 
actions  to  which  they  were  inapplicable. 

But  how  little  the  avowed  sceptic,  or  even  the 
paradoxical  Christian  seems  to  understand  the 
genius  of  our  religon ;  and  how  erroneous  is  their 
conception  of  the  true  elementary  principles  of 

•  It  were  to  be  wished  that  Cromwell  bad  been  the 
only  ruler  who  held,  that  tbe  rules  of  morality  must  bo 
dispensed  with  on  great  political  occasions. 

t  Mr.  Bayle. 

I  Boame  Jenyns.  It  is  true,  he  puts  the  remark  in  the 
mouth  of  *  reflned  and  speculative  observers.'  But  he 
afterwards  affirms  in  his  otvn  proper  persoa—Tlsl  sasA 
IS  indt«d  tkc  Okristivn  Revelation, 
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political  prosperity,  we  learn  from  one,  who  was 
as  able  as  either  to  determine  on  the  case.  He 
who  was  not  only  a  politician  but  a  kinjr,  and 
eminently  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  both 
characters,  has  assured  us,  that  rightiousnesb 
e:<altbth  a  nation.  And  does  not  every  in- 
stinct  of  the  unsophisticated  heart,  and  every 
clear  result  of  dispassionate  and  enlarged  oh. 
servation,  unite  in  adopting  as  a  moral  axiom 
this  divinely  recorded  aphorism  7 

It  would,  indeed,  be  strange,  if  the  ffreat 
Author  of  all  things  had  admitted  such  an 
anomaly  in  his  moral  government ;  if  in  direct 
contradiction  to  that  moral  ordination  of  causes 
and  effects,  by  which,  in  the  case  of  individuab, 
religion  and  virtue  generally  tend,  in  the  way 
of  natural  consequence,  to  happiness  and  pros, 
perity,  irreligion  and  vice,  to  discomfiture  and 
misery,  the  Almighty  should  have  established 
the  directly  opposite  tendencies,  in  the  case 
of  thoAC  multiplications  of  individuals,  which 
are  called  civil  communities.  It  is  a  sup- 
position so  contrary  to  the  divine  procedure, 
in  every  other  instance,  that  it  would  require  to 
be  proved  by  incontestible  evidence.  It  would 
indeed  amount  to  a  concession,  that  the  moral 
Author  of  tlie  world  had  appointed  a  premium 
as  it  were,  for  vice  and  irreligion  ;  the  very  idea 
is  profaneness.  Happily  it  is  clearly  contrary 
also  both  to  reason  and  experience.  Providence, 
the  ordinations  of  which  will  ever  exhibit  marks 
of  wisdom  and  {goodness,  in  proportion  to  the 
caro  with  which  they  are  explored,  has,  in  this 
instance,  as  welt  as  in  others,  made  our  duty 
coincident  with  our  happiness ;  has  furnished  us 
with  an  additional  motive  for  pursuing  that 
course,  which  is  indispensable  to  our  eternal 
welfare,  by  rendering  it,  in  the  case  both  of  in- 
dividuals and  of  communities,  productive  also 
of  temporal  good.  It  was  not  enough  to  make 
the  paths  of  virtue  lead  to  *  the  fulness  of  joy' 
bearafler,  they  are  evcnliow  rendered  to  those  who 
walk  in  them,  *  paths  of  pleasantness  and  peace. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  most  established  principles  of  hu- 
man nature,  that  those  dispositions  of  mind,  and 
principles  of  conduct,  which  both  directly  and 
mdirectly,  tend  to  promote  the  good  order  of 
civil  communities,  are,  in  general,  produced  or 
strengthened  by  religion.  The  same  temper  of 
mind  which  disposes  a  man  to  fear  God,  prompts 
him  to  honour  the  king.  The  same  pride,  self- 
sufficiency,  and  impatience  of  controul,  which 
are  commonly  the  root  and  origin  of  impiety, 
naturally  produce  civil  insubordination  and  dis- 
content One  of  the  most  acute  of  our  political 
writers  has  stated,  that  all  government  rests  on 
opinion  ;  on  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  mass 
of  the  people,  of  Ms  right  to  potofr  in  their  go- 
vernors, or  in  the  opinion  of  its  being  their 
own  interest  to  obey.  Now,  religion  naturally 
confirms  both  these  principles ;  and  thereby 
strengthens  the  very  foundations  of  the  powers 
of  government  It  establishes  the  riffht  to 
power  of  governors,  by  teaching,  that  *  there  is 
no  power  but  of  God  ;*  it  confirms  in  subjects 
the  sense  of  its  being  their  interest  to  obey  by 
the  Dowerful  intervention  of  its  higher  sanctions 
and  rewards :  *  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to 
themselves  condemnation.* 


Religion  teaches  men  to  consider  their  lot  ia 
life,  as  a  station  assigned  to  them,  by  Him,  who 
has  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  creatures  as  he  will. 
It  therefore  tends  to  prevent  in  the  great  mass 
of  the  community  which  must  ever  be  compa- 
ratively speaking,  poor,  the  disposition  to  repine 
at  the  more  favoured  lot,  and  superior  comforts 
of  the  higher  orders ;  a  disposition  which  is  the 
real  source  of  the  most  dangerous  and  deadly 
dissensions. 

Religion,  again,  as  prompting  men  to  view 
all  human  events  as  under  the  divine  direction, 
to  regard  the  evils  of  life  as  the  dispensation  of 
Heaven,  and  oflen  as  capable  of  being  rendered 
conducive  to  the  moet  essential  and  lasting  bene- 
fit, disposes  men  to  bear  all  their  sufferings  with 
resignation  and  cheerfulness.  Whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  they  who  are  not  under  its  power,  are 
oflen  inclined  to  revenge  on  their  rulers,  the 
misfortunes,  which  unavoidaBly  result  from  na- 
tural  causes,  as  well  as  those  which  may  be 
more  reasonably  supposed  to  have  owed  their 
existence  to  human  imprudenee  and  actual  mis- 
conduct. 

Again,  if  from  contemplating  these  questions 
in  their  principles  and  elements,  we  proceed  to 
view  Uicm,  as  they  have  been  exhibited  and 
illustrated  by  history  and  experience,  we  shall 
find  the  same  positions  established  with  equal 
clearness  and  force.  Is  there  any  proposition 
more  generally  admitted,  than  that  political 
communities  tend  to  decay  and  dissolution,  in 
proportion  to  the  corruption  of  their  morak  f 
How  oflen  has  the  authority  of  the  poet  been 
adduced  (an  author  acute  and  just  in  his  views 
of  life,  but  not  eminent  for  being  the  frieud  of 
morals  or  religion)  to  prove  the  inefficacy  of 
laws,  to  avert  the  progress  of  a  state's  decline 
and  fall,  while  it  should  be  carried  forward,  too 
surely,  in  the  downward  road,  by  the  general 
corruption  of  manners.  We  have  already  ex- 
emplified these  truths,  in  enumerating  the  cause* 
of  the  fall  of  Rome.*  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, that  state  had  owed  its  preservation  to  its  re« 
verence  for  the  awful  sanction  of  an  oath.  This 
principle,  and  indeed  the  duty  which  is  so  closely 
connected  with  it,  of  truth  and  general  fidelity 
to  engagements,  are  the  very  cement  which 
holds  together  societies,  and  indeed  all,  whether 
greater  or  smaller,  associations  of  men ;  and  that 
this  class  of  virtues  is  founded  and  bottomed  oH' 
religion,  is  undeniably  evident 

If  we  pass  from  the  page  of  history  to  a  re- 
view of  private  life,  are  we  not  led  to  exactly 
the  same  conclusions  7  Where  do  the  politicians, 
who  reason  from  the  evidence  of  facts,  expect 
to  find  a  spirit  of  insubordination  and  anarcny  7 
Is  it  not  in  our  crowded  critics,  in  our  large 
manufacturing  towns,  where  wealth  is  oAen  too 
dearly  purchased  at  the  price  of  morality  and 
virtue  ?  And  if  we  resort  to  individual  instances, 
who  is  the  man  of  peace  and  quietness  7  Who 
is  the  least  inclined  to  *  meddle  with  them  that 
are  given  to  change  V  Is  it  not  the  man  of  reli- 
gious and  domestic  habits  whose  very  connex- 
ions, pursuits  and  hopes,  are  so  many  pledges 
for  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  civil  order 
and  to  the  support  of  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  his  country  7 

•  Cbap.  viii.  j 
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It  U  the  more  eztnuirdinary  that  any  writers, 
not  deliberately  hostile  to  the  cause  of  religion 
and  virtue,  should  have  given  any  dearree  of 
eountenance  to  the  pernicious  error,  which  we 
have  been  so  long  combating ;  because  the  oppo- 
site opinion  has  been  laid  down  as  an  incontesti: 
ble  axiom,  by  those  who  will  not  be  suspected 
of  any  extravagant  zeal  for  the  credit  of  religion, 
but,  who  speak  the  dictates  of  strong  sense  and 
deep  observation.  Hear  then  the  aUe,  but  pro- 
fligate Machiavel — ^*  Those  princes  and  com- 
monwealths, who  would  keep  their  governments 
entire  and  uncorrupt,  are  above  ul  things,  to 
have  a  care  of  religion  and  its  ceremonies,  and 
preserve  them  in  due  veneration,  for  in  the  whole 
world,  there  is  not  a  greater  sign  of  imminent 
ruin,  than  when  God  and  his  worship  are  de- 
spised.*— *  A  prince  therefore,  ought  most  accu- 
rately to  re^rard,  that  his  religion  be  well-founded, 
and  then  his  government  will  last ;  for  there  is 
no  surer  way,  than  to  keep  that  good  and  united. 
Whatever  therefore  occurs,  that  may  any  way 
be  extended  to  the  advantages  and  reputation  of 
the  religion  they  design  to  establish,  by  all 
means,  Siey  are  to  be  propagated  and  encou- 
raged ;  and  the  wiser  the  prince,  the  more  sure 
it  is  to  be  done.* — *  And  if  this  oare  of  divine 
worship  were  regarded  by  christian  princes,  ac- 
cording to  the  precepts  and  instructions  of  him 
who  gave  it  at  first,  the  states  and  common- 
wealths of  Christendom  would  be  much  more 
happy  and  firm.** 

Machiavel,  it  will  be  said,  was  at  once  an  in- 
fidel and  a  hypocrite,  who  did  not  believe  the 
truth  of  that  religion,  the  observance  of  which 
he  solicitously  enforced.  Be  it  so ;  it  still  de- 
ducts nothing  from  the  force  of  the  argument  as 
to  the  political  uses  of  religion. — For  if  the  mere 
forms  and  institutions,  tJie  outward  and  visible 
signs,  of  Christianity,  were  acknowledged  to  be, 
as  they  really  are,  of  so  great  value,  by  this 
shrewd  politician,  what  might  not  be  the  effect 
of  its  *  inward  and  spiritual  grace  7* 

When  two  able  men  of  totally  opposite  prin- 
ciples and  characters,  pointedly  agree  in  any 
important  topic,  there  is  a  strong  presumption 
that  they  meet  in  a  truth.  Such  an  unlocked 
for  conformity  may  be  found,  in  two  writers,  so 
decidedly  opposite  to  each  other,  as  our  incom- 
parable bishop  Butler,  and  the  Florentine  secre- 
tary above  cited.  Who  will  suspect  Butler  of 
being  a  visionary  enthusiast  1  Yet  has  he  drawn 
a  most  beautiful  picture  of  the  happiness  of  an 
imaginary  state,  which  should  be  perfectly  vir- 
tuous for  a  succession  of  ages.  *  In  such  a  state,* 
he  insists,  there  would  be  no  faction.  Public  de- 
terminations  would  really  be  the  result  of  united 
wisdom.  All  would  contribute  to  the  general 
prosperity,  and  each  would  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
own  virtue.  Injustice,  force,  and  fraud,  would  be 
unknown — Such  a  kingdom  would  influence  the 
whole  earth  ;  the  head  of  it  indeed  would  be  a 
universal  monarch,  in  a  new  sense,  and  aU  people, 
nationB,  and  language*  $hould  $erve  Atm.*t 

The  profound  Butler,  was  indeed,  too  great 
an  adept  in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 

*  Maehiavers  Biseounes  on  Livy. 

t  This  is  only  a  short  abstract  of  this  fine  psssaire,  to 
the  whole  of  which  the  readnr  is  referred.  Bailer's  Ana- 
logy, port  firal,  chap^  iii.  pi  80,  and  following. 


too  thoroughly  versed  in  the  whole  history  of 
mankind,  not  to  know,  as  he  afterwards  observes, 
the  impossibility  without  some  miraculous  in- 
terposition, that  a  great  body  of  men  should  so 
unite  in  one  nation  and  government,  in  the  foar 
of  God,  and  the  practice  of  virtue ;  and  that  such 
a  government  should  continue  unbroken  for  a 
succession  of  ages ;  yet  supposing  it  could  be  so, 
indeed,  such,  he  affirms,  would  be  the  certain 
effect.  And  may  we  not  also  affirm,  that  even 
allowing  for  all  the  failings  and  imperfections 
of  human  nature,  which  the  prelate  has  excluded 
from  his  hypothesis,  would  not  a  state  really 
approach  nearer  to  this  supposed  happiness,  in 
proportion  as  it  taught  and  practised  with  more 
sedulity  the  principles  of  religion  and  virtue  ? 

We  cordially  agree,  with  the  famous  Cosmo 
di  Medici  that  princes  cannot  govern  their  states, 
by  *  counting  a  string  of  beads,  or  mumbling 
over  paternosters.*  But  we  are,  at  the  same 
time,  equally  averse  from  the  religion  which 
assigns  such  practices  to  any  class  of  people ; 
and  from  that  ignorance  which  would  make  the 
religion  of  any  order  of  men,  especially  of  princes, 
consist  in  mere  ceremonies  and  observances* 
Charles  the  wise,  was  at  least  as  sound  a  judge 
as  Cosmo  of  what  constituted  the  perfection  of 
a  royal  character,  when  he  declared,  that,  *  if 
there  were  no  honour  and  virtue  lefl  in  the  rest 
of  the  world,  the  last  traces  of  them  should  be 
found  among  princes.*  There  should  indeed, 
be  found  in  the  royal  character,  an  innate  gran- 
deur ;  a  dignity  of  soul  which  should  show  it- 
self under  all  circumstances,  and  shine  through 
every  cloud  of  trial  or  difficulty.  It  was  from 
such  inherent  marks  of  greatness,  that  the  in- 
fant Cyrus,  exiled  and  unknown,  was  chosen 
king  by  the  shepherd*s  children. 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  easy  lo  cite  an  higher 
authority,  on  the  point  in  question,  the  impor- 
tance of  religion  to  a  state,  than  that  of  the  great 
and  excellent  chancellor  de  L* Hospital.  It  was 
a  common  observation  of  his,  that,  *  religion  had 
more  influence  upon  the  spirits  of  mankind, 
than  all  their  passions  put  together ;  and  that 
the  cement,  by  which  it  united  them,  was  infi- 
nitely stronger  than  all  the  other  obligations  of 
civil  society.  This  was  not  the  observation  of 
a  dreaming  monk  who  in  his  cell,  writes  maxims 
for  a  world  of  which  he  knows  nothing ;  but  the 
sentiment  derived  from  deep  experience,  of  an 
illustrious  statesman,  whose  greatness  of  mind, 
zeal,  disinterestedness,  and  powerful  talents, 
supported  France  under  a  succession  of  weak 
and  profligate  kings.  Frugal  for  the  state  in 
times  of  boundless  prodigality  ;  philosophical  in 
a  period  of  enthusiastic  fury  ;  tolerant  and  can- 
did in  days  of  persecution,  and  deeply  conscien- 
tious under  all  circumstances ;  worthy,  in  short, 
and  it  is  perhaps  his  best  eulogium,  to  be  driven, 
for  his  virtues,  by  Catharine  di  Medici  from 
councils,  which  his  wisdom  might  have  con- 
trolled ;  and  who,  on  giving  up  the  seals  which 
she  demanded,  withdrew  to  an  honourable  lite- 
rary  retreat,  with  the  remark,  that  *the  world 
was  too  depraved  for  him  to  concern  himself  any 
longer  with  it.  These  are  the  men  whom  cor- 
rupt princes  drive  from  the  direction  of  those 
states,  which  their  wisdom  might  save  and  their 
virtue  might  reform. 
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Another  of  the  political  advaotaffot  of  reliffi-    of  oatha,  ibr  which  we  are  unhappily  beoominff 


oua  rectitade  in  a  state,  ia  the  security  it  affords. 
For,  with  whatever  just  severity  we  may  repro- 
bate the  general  spiritof  revelation,  yet,  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  it  has  not,  on  aU  occasions, 

-  been  excited  by  undue  discontent,  by  unprovoked 
impatience,  nor  even  by  selfish  personal  feel. 
inga ;  bat  sometimes  also  from  a  virtuous  sense 
of  tlie  evils  of  oppression  and  injustice ;  evils 
which  honest  men  resent  for  others  as  well  as  for 
themselves. 

A^ain,  there  is  something  so  safe  and  tran- 
quilizing  in  Christian  piety,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  that,  though  we  would  be  far  from  re- 
ducing it  to  a  cold  political  calculation ;  yet,  con- 
tent, submission,  and  obedience,  make  so  large 
a  practical  part  of  religion,  that  wherever  it  is 
taught  in  the  best  and  soundest  way,  it  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  promote,  in  the  poople,  the  ends  of  true 
policy,  an)f  more  than  of  genuine  morality. 

Our  wisest  sovereigns,  partly,  perhaps  for  this 
reason,  have  paid  the  deepest  attention  to  the 

'  moral  instruction  of  the  lower  classes  of  their 
subjects.  Alfred  and  Elizabeth,*  among  others, 
were  too  sound  politicians  to  lose  this  powerful 
hold  on  the  affections  of  their  people.  In  addi- 
tion to  their  desire  to  promote  religion,  they  had 
no  doubt  discerned,  that  it  is  gross  vice,  tliat  it 
is  brutal  ignorance,  which  leave  the  lower  class 
a  prey  to  nictious  innovators,  and  renders  them 
the  blind  tools  of  political  incendiaries.  When 
the  youth  of  this  class  are  carefully  instructed 
in  religion  by  their  rightful  teachers,  those 
teachers  have  the  direst  opportunities  of  instill- 
ing into  them  their  duty  to  the  state,  as  well  as 
to  the  church  ;  and  they  will  find  that  the  same 
lessons  which  form  good  Christians,  tend  to 
make  good  subjects.  But,  without  that  mode- 
rate measure  of  sound  and  sober  instruction, 
which  should  be  judiciously  adapted  to  their  low 
demands,  they  will  be  likely  neither  to  honour 
the  king,  reverence  the  clergy,  nor  obey  the  ma- 
gistrate. While,  on  the  contrary,  by  inter- 
weaving their  duty  to  their  governors,  with  their 
duty  to  God,  they  will  at  once  be  preserved  from 
mischief  in  polities,  and  delusion  in  religion. 

•  The  awful  increase  of  perjury  among  us  is  of 
itself  a  loud  call  sedulously  to  pursue  this  object. 
How  should  those  who  are  not  early  instructed 
in  Uie  knowledge  of  their  Maker,  fear  to  offend 
him,  by  that  common  violation  of  the  solemnity 


*  Soe  a  letter  of  archbishop  Whitgtft  to  the  bishops, 
of  whidi  the  following  is  an  extract : 

'  Your  lordship  is  not  ifrnorani,  that  a  great  part  of 
the  dimoluteness  ofmannera,  and  ignorance  in  thocom- 
Ditin  sort,  that  reignoth  in  most  parts  of  this  realm,  evei) 
in  this  clear  light  of  the  gospel,  ariseth  hereof,  for,  that 
the  youth,  being  as  it  were,  the  frie  and  seminary  of  the 
church  and  cnmmonweRltli,  through  negligence,  both 
of  natural  and  spiritual  fathers,  are  not,  as  were  meet, 
trained  up  in  the  chief  and  necetssary  principles  of 
Chriftian  religion,  wherebv  they  uiiglit  learn  tlii'ir  duty 
to  their  God,  their  prince,  their  rouiitry,  and  ihcir  neigh- 
bours; especially  in  their  tender  years,  when  tlu'se  thing6 
might  best  be  planted  in  them,  and  would  become  most 
hanlly  to  be  afterwards  removed  This  mischief  might 
well,  in  mine  opinion,  be  rotlresacd,  if  that  which  in 
this  behalf  hath  been  gtxily  and  wisely  provided,  wore 
as  carefully  called  on  and  exf'cuted,  namely,  by  cate- 
chizing and  instiucting  in  churches  the  youth  of  bi'th 
sexes,  on  th«  Sabbath  daya,  in  the  afternoon.  And,  that 
if  it  may  be  convenient,  before  their  pareuti*,  andotliers 
of  the  several  pariabes,  who  therebv  may  take  comfort 
and  instruction  also-'—Strype's  Lils  of  Whitftft. 


notorious  7  Let  us  not  be  deemed  needlessly 
earnest  in  the  defence  of  a  truth  of  such  extreme 
importance. — The  political  value  of  religion  ne 
ver  can  be  too  firmly  believed,  or  too  carefully 
kept  in  view,  in  the  government  of  nations. 
May  it  be  deeply  rooted  in  the  miod  of  every 
prince,  as  a  fundamental  principle !  Let  it  be 
confirmed  by  all  the  various  proofs  and  exam* 
plea,  by  which  its  truth  can  be  established,  and 
its  authority  enforced  !* 

But,  to  ret  urn.-*  We  most  readily  concede, 
that  by  that  exultation  of  a  state  of  which  Solo- 
mon speaks,  is  not  meant,  that  sodden  flash  of 
temporary  splendor,  which  is  occasioned  by  the 
mutable  advantages  of  war,  the  plunder  of  fo- 
reign countries,  the  aequisition  of  unwieldy  ter- 
ritory, or  the  vertigo  of  domestic  revolutions  s 
but  that  sober  and  solid  ^lory,  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  just  laws ;  of  agriculture,  and  sobriety, 
which  promote  population ;  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, which  increase  prosperity  ;  of  sueh  well 
regulated  habits  in  private  life,  as  may  serve  to 
temper  that  prosperity,  and  by  strict  conse- 
quences, give  direction  and  ateadiness  to  publie 
manners.  For  it  never  can  be  made  a  queation, 
whether  the  solidity  of  the  parts  must  not  con- 
tribute to  the  firmness  of  the  whole ;  and  whether 
the  virtue  exercised  by  collective  bodies,  can 
any  farther  be  hoped  for,  than  as  it  exists  in  the 
individuals  who  compose  them.  But,  on  what 
basis  can  this  superstructure  rest,  by  what  prin- 
ciple can  individual  virtue  be  either  substantially 
promoted  or  lastingly  secured,  except  by  that 
sense  of  an  invisibra,  almighty,  and  infinitely 
just,  and  holy  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  which 
revelation  ak>ne  haa  efiectually  disclosed  to  usy 
and  reason  has  recognized  as  the  essence  of  re- 
ligion ? 

Far  be  it  indeed,  from  us  to  deny,  that  this 
religious  principle  may  not  frequently  oppoee  it- 
self to  apparent  means  of  aggrandizement,  both 
personal  and  national. — Doubtless  it  will  oflen 
condemn  that  to  which  human  pride  would 
aspire.  Even  when  an  object  might  in  itself  be 
fairly  desirable,  it  will  forbid  the  pursuit,  except 
through  lawful  paths.  But  in  the  severest  of 
such  restrictions,  it  only  sacrifices  what  u  sha- 
dowy to  what  is  substantial,  the  evanescent  tri- 
umphs of  a  day  to  the  permanent  comfort  of 
successive  generations. 

But  though  we  do  not  assert  that  national 
prosperity  is  always,  and  infallibly,  an  indica- 
tion of  virtue,  and  of  the  distinguishing  favour 
of  God,  yet  we  conceive,  that  auch  outward 
marks  of  divine  favour  may  more  generaHy  be 
expected,  in  the  case  of  communities,  than  of  in- 


*  Mr.  Addison  speaks  of  tbe  religious  instruction  of 
the  poor  OS  tbe  best  means  of  recovering  tbe  country 
from  its  degeneracy  and  demavation  of  manners.  And. 
after  drawing  an  animated  picture  of  a  procession  of 
charity  children  on  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  tri- 
umphs obtained  by  tbe  queen's  arms,  be  adds,  '  fbr  my 
pari,  I  can  warce  forbear  looking  on  the  astonishing 
victories  our  arms  have  been  crowned  with,  to  be.  in 
some  measure,  the  blessings  returned  upon  these  chari- 
ties ;  and  that  the  great  successes  of  tbe  war,  for  which 
we  lately  offered  up  our  thanks,  were,  in  some  measure, 
occasioned  by  tbe  several  objects  (of  religiously  instruct- 
ed children)  which  then  stood  before  ua*— GuAamAM, 
No.  105.  Tkt$e  were  lAa  smlasMats  ^f  a  fiperstery  ef 
\8taUf 
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diTidaab.  In  commaniUes  we  see  not  bo  much 
the  effect  of  each  particular  act  of  virtoef  as  of 
the  generally  diffased  principle.  Tbongfh  virtue 
is  often  obstructed  in  labonringr  to  obtain  for  it- 
self the  advantages  which  belnncr  to  it,  this  is 
no  proof  against  its  having  a  tendency  to  obtain 
them.  The  natural  tendency  indeed,  bein?  to 
prodnce  happiness,  though  it  may  fail  to  do  it  in 
certain  expected  cases. 

In  the  case,  therefore,  of  communities  and 
states,  where  the  result  of  many  actions,  rather 
than  the  particular  effect  of  eaeh^  is  seen,  it  may 
not  altogether  unfairly  be  asserted,  that  virtue 
is  its  own  reward.  Perhaps  it  also  may  be  af- 
firmed, that  the  system  of  temporal  rewards  and 
punishments,  which,  though  chiefly  exemplified 
in  the  Jewish  dispensation,  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  it,  has  not  equally  passed  away,  with 
respect  to  states  and  nations,  as  with  respect  to 
individuals.  The  learned  Bossuet  has  observed, 
that  while  the  New  Testament  manifests  to  us 
the  operation  of  6od*8  grace,  the  Old  Testament 
exhibits  to  us  his  providential  government  of  the 
world.  We  will  not  dwell  on  this  remark  fur- 
ther  than  to  suggest,  that  even  in  this  view  the 
study  of  the  Old  Testament  may  not  be  without 
its  uses,  even  to  the  modem  statesman,  as  we 
know  that  the  Jewish  law  has  clearly  been  held 
important,  by  some  of  our  wisest  legislators. 

On  the  whole,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  assert, 
that  in  the  long  course  of  events,  nothing,  that 
is  morally  wrong,  can  be  politically  right.  No- 
thing  that  is  inequitable,  can  be  finally  success- 
ful. Nothing,  that  is  contrary  to  religion,  can 
be  ultimately  fiivourable  to  civil  policy.  We 
may  therefore  confidently  affirm,  that  impiety 
and  vice,  sooner  or  later,  bring  states,  as  well 
as  individuals,  to  misery  and  ruin.  That,  though 
vice  may  sometimes  contribute  to  temporary  ex- 
altation ;  in  the  same  degree,  it  will,  in  the  end, 
contribute  to  promote  decay,  and  accelerate  the 
inevitable  peiiod  of  dissolution. 

Let  it  then  be  ever  kept  in  view,  that  the  true 
exaltation  is,  in  fact,  that  prosperity  which  arises 
from  the  goodness  of  the  laws,  and  the  firmness 
and  impartiality  with  which  they  are  executed  ; 
which  results  from  moderation  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  obedience  in  people ;  fVom  wisdom 
and  foresight  in  council,  fVom  activity  and  in- 
tegrity in  commerce,  from  independence  of  na- 
tional character,  from  fortitude  in  resisting  fo- 
reign attack,  and  zeal  in  promoting  domestic 
harmony ;  from  patience  under  sufferings,  hardi- 
ness in  danger,  zeal  in  the  love  of  civil,  and  vi- 
gour  in  the  reprobation  of  savage  liberty  ;  from 
a  spirit  of  fairness  and  liberality  in  making 
treaties,  and  fVom  fidelity  in  observing  them. 
Above  all,  from  a  multiplication  of  individual 
instances  of  family  comfort  and  independence, 
IVom  the  general  prevalen(!e,  throughout  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  of  habits  of  industry, 
sobriety,  and  good  order,  fh>m  the  practice  in 
short,  of  the  social  and  domestic  virtues  ;  of  all 
those  relative  duties  and  kindnesses,  which  give 
body  and  substance  to  the  variooa  charities  of 
life,  and  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature. 

If  sinful  nations  appear  prosperous  for  a  time. 
It  is  often  because  there  has  been  some  propor- 
tion of  good  mixed  with  the  evil ;  or  it  is  be- 
cause the  ProWdence  of  Qod  mems  to  use  the 


temporary  success  of  guilty  nations  lor  the  ac 
complishment  of  his  general  scheme,  or  the  pro- 
motion of  a  particular  purpose,  of  humbling  and 
correcting  other,  perhaps  less  guilty  nations ;  or 
it  is  because  *  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  is  not 
yet  fhll ;  and  the  punisnment  of  the  more  cor- 
rupt states  is  delayed,  to  make  their  ruin  more 
signal  and  tremendous,  and  their  downfall  a 
more  portentous  object,  for  the  instruction  of 
the  world.  God,  without  any  impeachment  of 
his  moral  government,  may  withheld  retribution, 
because  it  is  always  in  his  power :  he  may  be 
long-suffering,  because  he  is  everlasting.  He 
may  permit  Uie  calamity  which  we  see,  in  order 
to  extract  from  it  the  good  which  we  see  not.— » 
He  is  never  the  author  of  moral  evil,  and  the 
natural  evil  which  he  does  authorise,  is  both  the 
punishment  and  the  corrective  of  the  moral. 
Though  God  never  intended  this  world  for  such 
a  complete  state  of  retribution,  as  entirely  to 
hinder  either  vice  or  virtue  from  nrr  illy 
receiving  the  recompences,  and  the  penalties 
due  to  the  other ;  yet  there  is  this  obvious  differ- 
ence, between  nations  and  individuals,  that, 
whereas  individuals  the  roost  virtuous  are  ofleu 
the  most  visited  with  temporal  misfortunes,  the 
best  governed  empires  are,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  secure  of  prosperity.  And  i^  in  the  cala- 
mities brought  on  corrupt  states,  the  innocent 
always  unavoidably  suffer  with  the  guilty,  this 
furnishes  no  just  charge  against  the  equity  of 
divine  Providence,  who  here  reckons  tremen- 
dously with  the  sute  at  a  state,  but  will,  sepa. 
rately  and  ultimately,  reckon  with  every  indi- 
vidual ;  and  thus  finally  and  fully  vindicate  his 
own  infinite,  and  much  calumniated  justice.** 


QHAP.  XIX. 
IittegrUy  the  irtu  political  tswdom. 

The  tendency  of  a  religious  temper  to  exalt 
a  prince  into  a  hero,  might  be  sufficiently  illus- 
trated by  the  single  instance  of  Louis  the  ninth. 
It  is  notorious,  that  nothing  more  severely  tries 
the  character  of  princes  as  well  as  of  individuals, 
than  remarkable -success.  It  was,  however,  in 
this  circumstance  precisely,  that  the  prince  just 
mentioned  evinced  how  completely  his  christian 
temper  had  corrected,  both  the  selfishness  natu* 
ral  to  man,  and  the  arrogance  habitual  to  pros- 
perity. 

When,  under  the  unfortunate  reign  of  our 
Henry  the  third,  the  affairs  of  England  were  re- 
duced  to  a  low  condition,  while  those  of  France 
were  in  a  highly  flourishing  state ;  Louis,  in 
making  a  treaty  with  England,  generonsly  re- 
fused to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  this  country,  or  to  avail  himself  to  the 
utmost  of  his  own  superiority.  His  concessions 
to  the  depressed  enemy  were  liberal ;  and  he 
soon  after  reaped  the  reward  of  his  moderation, 
in  the  confidence  which  it  inspired.  Louis  was 
chosen,  both  by  Henry  and  his  nobles,  to  settle 
the  differences  between  them.    In  consequence 

*  See  bishop  Butler's  Analogy,  a  work  which  cannot 
be  too  stronf  ly  reoominended 


Si 
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of  the  recent  instance  of  his  public  intefjrrity, 
the  foreign  adversary  was  invited  to  be  the  ar- 
biter of  domestic  disagreements  ;  and  they  were 
happily  terminated  by  his  decision.  Let  infi- 
dels remark,  to  the  disgrace  of  their  scepticism, 
that  the  monarch  who  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
greatest  instances  of  christian  piety  and  devo- 
tion,  furnished  also  an  example  of  the  most 
striking  moral  rectitude ! 

^  Henry  the  fi>urth,  when  only  king  of  Navarre, 
discovered  no  less  integrity  after  his  glorious 
victory  at  Coutras.  Being  asked  what  terms  he 
would  require  from  the  king  of  France,  after 
gaining  such  a  victory,  *  just  the  same,*  replied 
he,  *  that  I  should  ask  afwr  losing  one.* 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  o^rve,  that  in- 
tegrity, in  order  to  be  successful,  must  be  uni- 
form.  Truth,  for  example,  occasionally  spoken, 
may  not  afford  to  the  speaker  any  part  of  the 
profit  which  attends  the  regular  observance  of 
truth.  The  error  of  corrupt  politicians  consists 
much  in  treating  each  question,  as  if  it  were 
an  insulated  case,  and  then  arguing,  perhaps  not 
unjustly,  that  the  practice  of  virtue,  in  this  or 
that  particular  instance,  will  not  be  productive 
of  good ;  fi>rgetting  that  if^  in  all  instances,  they 
would  be  virtuous,  they  would  then  most  proba- 
bly obtain  the  success  and  full  reward  of  virtue. 

We  know  that  even  in  that  particular  branch 
of  political  transactions,  the  diplomatic,  wherein 
the  strongest  temptations  to  dissimulation,  and 
chicanery  are  held  forth  to  little  minds,  some  of 
the  most  able  and  successful  negotiators  have 
generously  disdained  the  use  of  any  such  mean 
expedients.  The  frankness  and  integrity  of 
Temple  and  De  Witt  are  not  more  esteemed  by 
the  moralist  for  their  probity,  than  by  the  states- 
man for  their  true  wisdom.  What  can  there  be, 
indeed,  so  different  between  the  situation  of  two 
public  men,  who  on  the  part  of  their  several 
countries  respectively,  are  negotiating  on  ques- 
tions of  policy  or  commerce ;  and  that  of  two 
private  men  who  are  treating  on  some  business 
of  ordinary  life,  which  should  render  impolitic, 
in  the  public  concern,  that  honesty  which,  in 
the  private,  is  so  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  best  policy,  as  to  have  grown  into  an 
adage  of  universal  and  unqualified  acceptance. 
Indeed,  as  the  adage  may  refer  to  what  is  truly 
politic  in  the  long  run,  and  with  a  view  to  gene- 
ral consequences,  we  might  rather  expect,  that 
fraud  would  be  admissible  into  the  transactions 
of  private  men,  whose  short  span  of  life  might 
not  be  likely  to  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  future  loss  rather  than  in  the  concerns  of 
states,  which,  by  containing  a  long  continued 
existence,  a  political  identity,  under  all  the  sue 
cessive  generations  of  the  members  of  which 
they  are  composed,  may  pay,  and  pay  perhaps 
severely  too,  in  later  times,  the  price  of  former 
acts  of  fraud  and  treachery. — Again,  in  public, 
no  less  than  in  private  business,  will  not  any 
one  find  the  benefit  of  employing  an  agent,  who 
possesses  a  high  character  for  probity  and  ho- 
nour  7  Will  not  larger  and  more  liberal  conces- 
sions be  made  to  him  who  may  be  safely  relied 
on  for  paying  their  equivalent  ?  Once  more, 
how  oflen  are  public  wars,  as  well  as  private 
differences,  produced  or  fermented  by  mutual 
distrust !  and  how  surely  would  a  confidence  in 


each  other*s  trust  and  honesty  tend  to  the  resto- 
ration of  peace  and  harmony  !  Even  the  wily 
Florentine*  allows,  that  it  is  advantageous  to 
have  a  high  character  for  truth  and  uprightness 
And  how  can  this  character  be  in  4Lny  way  so 
well  obtained  as  by  deserving  it  7  It  is  the  dis- 
grace of  nations,  that  in  their  diplomatic  con- 
cerns, the  maxims  of  solid  wisdom  have  not 
been  always  observed* 

Without  going  the  length  of  admitting  the 
truth  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton*s  light  definition  of 
the  duties  of  an  ambassador,  is  it  not  too  often 
assumed,  that  the  laws  which  bind  private  men, 
and  which  would  doubtless  bind  the  individual 
minister  himself,  in  his  private  concerns,  may 
occasionally  be  dispensed  with,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs ;  and  that  strict  truth, 
for  instance,  which  in  the  ordinary  transactions 
of  life  is  allowed  to  be  indispensablq,  is  too  fre- 
quently considered  as  impractieable  in  diplo- 
matic negotiations  7 

•  Don  Louis  De  Haro,  the  Spanish  minister,  at 
the  treaty  of  the  Pyrennees,  seems  to  have  en^ 
tertained  just  views  of  the  value  of  simple  in- 
tegrity  in  politicians,  for  speaking  of  cardinal 
Mazarin,  with  whom  he  was  negotiating,  he 
said,  '  that  man  always  pursued  one  great  error 
in  politics,  he  would  always  deceive.*  Mazarin 
was  a  deep  dissembler  and  a  narrow  genius  ;t 
so  true  it  is  that  vanity  and  short-sightedness 
are  commonly  at  the  bottom  of  dissimulation, 
though  it  be  practised  from  a  totally  opposite 
idea;  worldlv  politicians  frequently  falling  into 
the  error  of  fancying,  that  craft  and  circumven- 
tion are  indications  of  genius ;  while,  in  reality, 
suspicion  is  the  wisdom  of  a  little  mind,  and 
distrust  the  mean  and  ineflficient  substitute  for 
the  penetration  of  a  great  one.  Itfany,  says  lord 
Bacon,  who  know  how  to  pack  the  cards,  can- 
not play  them  well.  Many  who  can  panage 
canvasses  and  factions,  are  yet  not  wise  men- 
Considering  the  credit  which  sincerity  stamps 
on  a  political  character,  it  is  so  far  from  being 
opposed  to  discretion,  that  it  constitutes  the  best 
part  of  it.  True  rectitude  neither  implies  nor 
requires  imprudence ;  while  it  costs  a  politician 
as  much  trouble  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  a 
quality  which  he  has  not,  as  it  would  really  cost 
him  to  acquire  it.  The  mazes  and  windings, 
the  doublings  and  intricacies  of  intriguing  spi. 
rits,  ultimately  mislead  them  from  the  end  they 
pursue.  They  excite  jealousy,  they  rouse  re- 
sentment, they  confirm  suspicion,  they  strength- 
en prejudices,  they  foment  differences ;  and  thus 
call  into  action  a  number  of  passions,  which 
commonly  oppose  themselves  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  designs.  Politicians  therefore 
would  do  well  to  remember  the  remark  of  the 
learned  Barrow,  who  was  as  great  a  proficient 
in  mathematics,  as  in  morality,  that  *  the 
strai^htest  line  is  always  the  shortest  line,  in 
morals  as  well  as  in  geometry.*  When  the  cha- 

•  Machiavel. 

t  Mazarin  himself  had  (spread  his  own  Tnaxini!!  to  mich 
l^ood  piirpi)ff>,  thatonn  of  his  creaturei  whom  he  intend* 
ed  to  wind  to  nefotiato  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  implored 
his  eminence  not  loinsiiiton  hin  deonvinv  tha  duke  just 
at  that  time,  aa  the  biis^iness  was  but  a  trifle ;  because  In 
thought  it  would  an<«wer  better  to  reserve  the  sacrif}c« 
of  his  reputation  for  deeeiviog*  till  wwMinctre  importani 
ot^ect  was  at  stake. 
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Mder  of  inte|frity  is  once  lott,  falsehood  itself 
ioees  all  its  uses.  The  known  dissembler  is  sus- 
pected of  insincerity  even  when  he  does  not 
practise  it,  and  is  no  longer  trusted,  though  he 
may  happen  to  deserve  to  be  so. 

The  character  of  lord  Sunderland  presents  a 
striking  instance  of  the  political  inefficacy  of 
duplicity.  His  superior  genius,  so  admirably 
qualified  lor  business,  avaUed  him  but  little  in 
securing  the  jpublic  esteem  when  it  was  ob- 
served, that  of  three  successive  princes,  who 
severally  set  out  with  a  view  to  establish  dif. 
ferent  interests,  he  gained  the  favour  of  all,  by 
adoptinar  the  system  of  each,  with  the  same  ac 
commodating  veracity.  His  reputation  for  ho. 
nesty  sunk,  and  he  ceased  to  be  trusted  in  the 
degree  in  which  he  came  to  be  known. 

We  sometimes  hear  the  more  decent  politi- 
cians, who  sanction  the  appearance,  and  com- 
mend the  outward  observances  of  religion  lament 
that  religion  does  not  produce  any  great  effects 
upon  society.  And  they  are  right,  if  by  religion 
they  mean  that  shell  and  surface,  which  merely 
serve  to  save  appearances.  But,  is  it  not  to  be 
feared,  that  these  very  politicians  sometimes  dis- 
believe  the  reality,  and  the  power  of  that  religion, 
the  exterior  of  which  they  allow  to  be  decorous  ? 
Yet,  this  reality  and  power,  believed  and  acted 
upon,  would  certainly  produce  more  substantial 
effects  than  can  ever  rationally  be  expected  from 
mere  forms  and  shadows.  These  sage  persons 
frequently  lament  the  deficiency  of  morals  in 
society,  but  never  the  want  of  religion  in  the 
heart  Though,  to  expect  that  morality  to  be 
firm,  which  stands  on  no  religious  foundation, 
is  to  expect  stability  from  an  inverted  pyramid. 

Besides,  it  is  infinitely  laborious  to  maintain 
an  undoviating  course  of  dissimulation,  a  me- 
mentos intermission  of  which  may  defeat  the 
policy  of  years.  Yet,  this  unremitting  attention, 
this  wearying  watchfulness,  is  essential  to  that 
worldly  policy,  of  which  South  says,  that 
*  folly  being  the  superstructure,  it  is  but  reason, 
that  the  foundation  should  be  falsity.  The  same 
acute  judge  of  mankind  observes,  that  the  de- 
signing politicians  of  the  party  he  was  combat- 
ing, seemed  to  act  as  if  they  tliought  *  that 
speech  was  given  to  ordinary  men  to  communi- 
cate their  mmd,  but  to  wise  men  for  concealing 
it' 

The  dissembler  should  also  remember,  that 
however  deeply  interest  and  industry  enable 
him  to  lay  his  plans,  the  interest  and  industry 
of  others  will  beequailly  at  work  to  detect  them. 
Besides,  the  deepest  politician  can  carry  on  no 
great  schemes  alone,  and  as  all  association  de- 
pends on  opinion,  few  will  lend  their  aid,  or  com- 
mit their  safety  to  one  whose  general  want  of 
probity  forbids  the  hope  of  perpetual  confidence, 
or  of  permanent  security. 

Why  do  many  politicians  fail  finally  of  the 
fall  accomplishment  of  their  object?  Not  for 
want  of  genius  to  lay  a  plausiblcf  plan ;  not  for 
want  of  judgment  to  seize  the  most  favourable 
occasions;  not  for  want  ofdac  contempt  of  con- 
scientious scruples  in  pushing  those  occasions ; 
not  for  want  of  fearless  impiety  in  giving  full 
scope  to  their  designs ;  but  from  that  ever  wakp- 
ful  Providence,  which  if  he  does  not  dash  their 
projects   before    they  are    acted,    defeats    the 


main  intention  afterwards. — Even  the  mccessful 
usurper,  Cromwell,  lost  the  confidence  of  his 
army,  when  they  found  in  the  sequel,  that  he 
meant  to  place  himself  on  the  very  throne  which 
he  had  made  them  believe  it  was  his  great  ob- 
ject to  abolish.  Nor  was  he  ever  able  to  adorn 
his  own  brows  with  that  crown,  for  the  hope 
of  which  he  had  waded  through  a  sea  of  crimes. 
The  very  means  employed  by  Alexander  the 
sixth,  and  Cesar  Borgia,  to  destroy  the  cardinals, 
rebounded  on  themselves,  and  both  were  poison- 
ed by  the  very  wine  which  they  had  prepared 
for  the  destruction  of  their  guests. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  only  safety,  and  the  onQr 
wisdom,  and  the  only  sure,  unfading  prudence, 
instead  of  pursuing  our  own  devious  paths,  to 
commit  our  concerns  to  God ;  to  walk  in  his 
straight  ways,  and  obey  bis  plain  commands. 
For,  afler  all,  the  widest  sphere  of  a  mere 
worldly  politician  is  but  narrow.  The  wisdom 
of  this  world  is  bounded  by  this  world,  the  di- 
mensions  of  which  are  so  contracted,  and  its 
duration  so  short,  in  the  eye  of  true  philosophy, 
as  to  strip  it  of  all  re(|l  grandeur.  All  the  enjoy, 
ments  of  this  world,  says  the  eloquent  South,  are 
much  too  short  for  an  immortal  soul  to  stretch 
itself  upon  :  a  soul  which  shall  persist  in  being, 
not  only  when  honour  and  fame,  but  when  time 
itself  shall  cease  to  be.  The  deepest  worldly 
projector,  with  the  widest  views,  and  the  strong- 
est energies,  even  when  flushed  with  success, 
must,  if  his  mind  has  never  learned  to  shoot 
forward  into  the  boundless  eternity  of  an  unseea 
world,  feel  his  genius  cramped,  his  wing  flag, 
and  his  spirit  at  a  stand.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  spark  of  the  immortal  fire  even  in  the 
regrets  of  Alexander.  It  is  probable  he  would 
not  have  wept,  because  he  had  no  more  worlds 
to  conquer,  had  he  not  deeply  felt  the  sting  of 
disappointment  at  finding  no  joy  in  having  con- 
quered  this,  and  thence  inferred  a  kind  of  vague 
and  shapeless  idea  of  another.  There  will  be 
always  too  vast  a  disproportion  between  the 
appetites  and  enjoyments  of  the  ambitious  to 
admit  of  their  being  happy.  Nothing  can  fill 
the  desires  of  a  great  soul,  but  what  he  is  per- 
suaded will  last  as  long  as  he  himself  shall  lasL 

To  worldly  minds  it  would  sound  paradoxical 
to  assert  that  ambition  is  a  lUtU  passion.  To 
affirm  that  if  really  groat  views,  and  truly  en- 
larged notions  were  impressed  upon  the  soul, 
they  would  be  so  far  from  promoting  that  they 
would  cure  this  passion.  The  excellent  bishop 
Berkeley,  beholding  the  ravages  which  ambition 
had  made  in  his  timei  in  France,  could  not  help 
wishing  that  its  encroaching  monarch  had  been 
bred  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  that  he  might 
learn  from  thence  how  mean  and  little  that  am- 
bit  ion  is  which  terminates  in  a  small  part  of 
what  is  of  itself  but  a  point,  compared  with  that 
part  of  the  universe  which  lies  within  our  view. 

But,  if  astronomy  shbws  the  diminutiveness 
of  that  globe,  for  a  very  small  portion  of  which 
kings  contend,  in  comparison  with  tlie  universe, 
how  much  nobler  a  cure  does  Christianity  pro- 
vide for  ambition,  by  showing  that  not  this  globe 
only,  but  the  whole  universe  also. 

Yea,  all  that  it  inherits  shall  dissolve ; 

by  reminding  the  ambitious  of  the   utlcr  in- 
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■nflleitfncy  to  true  glory  or  real  happinen  of  dl 
that  has  been  created,  of  all  that  shall  have  an 
end ;  by  carryings  on  their  views  to  that  invisi- 
ble, eternal  world,  which  to  as  shall  then  em- 
phatically begin  to  be,  when  all  which  we  be- 
hold  shall  be  no  more. 

He,  therefore,  is  the  only  trae  politician  who 
uniformly  makes  the  eternal  laws  of  trath  and 
rectitude,  as  revealed  from  heaven  the  standard 
of  his  actions,  and  the  measure  of  his  ambition. 
*  To  do  justly,'  is  peculiarly  the  high  and  holy 
vocation  of  a  prince.  And  both  princes  and 
politicians  would  do  well  to  inquire,  not  only 
whether  their  scheme  was  planned  with  saga- 
city, and  executed  with  spirit,  but  whether  they 
have  so  conducted  it,  as  to  leave  proper  room,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  for  the  favourable  interference 
of  God  ;  whether  they  have  supplicated  his  bles- 
sing ;  and  given  to  him  the  glory  of  its  happy 
issue?  Perhaps  more  well-meant  endeavours 
fail  through  neglect  in  these  respects,  particu- 
larly of  fervent  prayer  for  success,  than  through 
any  deficiency  in  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  itself. 
But  because  under  a  fanatic  usurpation,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  hypocrites  abused  this 
duty,  and  degraded  its  sanctity,  by  what  thev 
profanely  called  aeeking  the  Lord ;  the  friends 
of  the  restored  constitution  too  generally  took  up 
the  notion,  that  irreligion  was  a  proof  of  sin- 
ceritv,  and  that  the  surest  way  to  avoid  the  hy- 
pocrisy, was  to  omit  the  duty. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  censure  that  most 
mistaken  practice,  which,  at  the  period  before 
mentioned,  reduced  the  language  of  Scripture 
to  that  of  common  conversation ;  nor  too  warm- 
ly condemn  that  false  taste,  which,  by  quaint 
allusions,  forced  conceits,  and  strained  allego- 
ries,  wrested  the  Bible  to  every  ordinary  pur- 
pose, and  debased  its  dignity,  by  this  colloquial 
familiarity.  But  is  there  no  danger  of  falling 
into  the  opposite  error  7  If  some  have  unseason- 
ably  forced  it  into  the  service,  on  occasions  to 
which  it  could  never  apply ;  may  not  others  ac- 
quire  the  habit  of  thinking  it  seasonable  on  no 
occasion  at  all  ? 

Again— bow  strangely  do  we  overlook  the 
consummate  wisdom,  as  well  as  goodness  of 
God,  in  having  made  that  practice  of  prayer  the 
instrument  of  obtaining  his  blessing,  which  is 
so  powerfully  operative  in  purifying  and  elevat- 
our  own  hearts.  Politicians,  with  all  their  sa- 
gacity,  would  do  well  to  learn,  that  it  is  likewise 
one  ofthe  many  beneficial  effects  of  prayer,  that 
it  not  only  reasonably  increases  our  hopes  of 
success,  but  teaches  us  to  acquiesce  in  disap- 
pointment. They  should  learn  also,  not  to  won- 
der, if  God  refuses  to  answer  those  prayers, 
which  are  oeeanonally  put  up  on  great  public 
emergencies,  when  those  who  offer  them  do  not 
live  in  the  exercise  of  habitual  devotion.  They 
should  take  it  as  an  azioip  of  good  experience 
from  the  incomparable  Hooker,  that  *  All  things 
religiously  begun  are  prosperously  ended ;  be. 
cause  whether  men,  in  the  end,  have  that  which 
religion  allowed  them  to  desire,  or  that  which 
it  teaclieth  them  contentedly  to  suffer,  they  are, 
in  neither  event,  unfortunate.* 

Nor  will  a  truly  pious  prince  ever  be  even- 
tually defeated  in  his  designs ;  he  may  not  in^ 


deed  be  suocessfUI  in  €rwy  negotiation,  he  mt^ 
not  be  victorious  in  every  battle ;  yet  in  his 
leading  purpose  he  will  never  be  disappointed. 
For  his  ultimate  end  was  to  act  conscientiously, 
to  procure  the  favour  of  God,  to  advance  the  best 
interests  of  his  people,  and  to  secure  his  own 
eternal  happiness. — ^Whatever  the  event  may 
be  to  others,  lo  himself  it  must  be  iinallv  good. 
7*Ae  effect  of  righteouBtuMM  m  peace.  MaA  the 
perfect  miiii,  and  hehM  the  upright,  for  the  end 
of  that  man  m  peace.  And,  to  conclude  in  the 
words  of  the  iible  and  profound  Barrow — *  If 
God  shall  not  cease  to  be  ;  if  he  will  not  let  go 
the  reins ;  if  his  word  cannot  deceive ;  if  the 
wisest  men  are  not  infatuated  ;  if  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  is  not  extravagant ;  if  the  main 
props  of  life,  if  the  great  pillars  of  society  do  not 
fail; — be  that  walketh  uprightly  doth  proceed 
on  sure  grounds.* 


CHAP.  XX. 
On  the  true  arto  of  Popularity. 

CicKRo  says,  *  that  it  is  the  property  of  justice 
not  to  injure  men,  and  of  politeness  not  to  offend 
them.*  True  Christianity  not  only  unites,  but 
perfects  both  these  qualities  ;  and  renders  them, 
thus  associated  and  exalted,  powerful  instru- 
ments, especially  in  princes,  for  the  acquisition 
of  popularity. 

The  desire  of  praise  and  reputation  is  com- 
monly the  first  motive  of  action  in  second  rate, 
and  a  secondary  motive  in  first  rate  characters. 
That,  in  the  former  case,  men  who  are  not 
governed  by  a  higher  principle,  are  oflen  so 
keenly  alive  to  human  opinion,  as  to  be  re- 
strained by  it  from  such  vices  as  would  disturb 
the  peace  of  society,  is  an  instance  ofthe  useful 
provision  made  by  the  great  Governor  of  ail 
things  for  the  good  order  of  the  world. 

But  in  princes,  none  of  whose  actions  are  in- 
different,  who  are  *  the  observed  of  all  obser- 
vers,* reputation  cannot  bo  too  highly  prized.  A 
negligence  respecting  public  opinion,  or  a  con- 
tempt  for  the  judgment  of  posterity,  would  be 
inexcusable  in  those,  whose  conduct  must,  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  give,  in  their  own  time, 
the  law  to  manners,  and  whose  example  will 
hereafter  be  adduced,  by  future  historians, 
either  to  illustrate  virtue,  or  to  exemplify  vice, 
and  to  stimulate  the  good  or  evil,  monarchs  yet 
unborn. 

'A  prince,*  however,  as  a  late  eloquent  states* 
man*  observed  in  his  own  case,  *  should  love 
that  fame  which  follows,  not  that  which  is  pur- 
sued.*  He  should  bear  in  mind,  that  shadows 
owe  their  being  to  substances ;  that  true  fame 
derives  its  existence  from  something  more  solid 
than  itself;  that^reputation  is  not  the  precursor, 
nor  the  cause,  but  the  fVuit  and  effect  of  meriL 

But  though,  in  superficial  characters,  the 
hunger  of  popularity  is  the  mainspring  of  ac 
tion :  and  though  the  vain-glorious  too  oflen  ob- 
tain, what  they  so  sedulously  seek,  the  acclama- 

*  The  flnt  earl  of  MansileU. 
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tioDs  of  the  vulgar  ;  yet  ■  temperate  deaire  to 
be  loved  and  esteemed  it  so  far  fVom  being*  a 
proof  of  vanity,- that  it  even  indicates  the  con- 
trary propensity  :  for  reasonably  to  wish  for  the 
good  opinion  of  others,  evinces  that  a  man  does 
not  overvalue  and  sit  down  oontented  with  his 
own.  It  is  an  over  estimation  of  himself,  an 
trndne  complacency  in  his  own  merit,  which  is 
one  of  the  caases  of  his  disdain  of  public  opin. 
ion.  In  profligate  characters,  another  cause  is, 
that,  anticipating  the  contempt  which  they  must 
be  aware,  they  have  deserved,  they  are  willing 
to  be  beforehand  with  the  world  in  proclaiming 
their  disdain  of  that  reputation  which  they  know 
that  their  course  of  life  has  made  unattainable. 

Pagan  philosophy,  indeed,  overrated  the  ho- 
nour which  Cometh  from  man.  But  even  the  sa. 
cred  scripture,  which,  as  it  is-  the  only  true  fbun 
tain,  is  also  the  only  just  standard  of  all  excel 
lence,  does  not  teach  us  to  despise,  but  only  not 
to  set  an  undue  value  upon  it.  It  teaches  us  to 
estimate  this  honour  in  its  due  order  and  just 
measure ;  and  above  all,  it  erhorts  us  to  see  that 
it  be  sought  on  right  grounds ;  to  take  care  that 
it  tempt  not  to  vanity,  by  exciting  to  trifling 
pursuits ;  nor  to  vice,  by  stimulating  to  such  as 
are  base ;  nor  to  false  honour,  by  seeking  it  in 
the  paths  of  ambition.  A  prince  must  not  be 
inordinate  in  the  desire,  nor  irregular  in  the 
pursuit,  nor  immoderate  in  the  enjoyment,  nor 
criminally  solicitous  for  the  preservation  of 
fame ;  but  he  must  win  it  fairly,  and  wear  it 
temperately.  He  should  pursue  it  not  as  the  ul- 
timate end  of  life,  but  as  an  object,  which,  by 
making  the  life  honourable  makes  it  useful,  it 
must  not,  however,  be  omitted  that  the  scriptures 
exhort,  that  when  reputation  can  only  be  attain- 
ed or  preserved  by  the  sacrifice  of  duty,  it  must 
then  be  renounced ;  that  we  must  submit  to  the 
loss  even  of  this  precious  jewel,  rather  than  by 
retaining  it,  wound  the  conscience,  or  offend 
God.  Happily,  however,  in  a  country  in  which 
religion  and  laws  are  established  on  so  firm  a 
basis,  a  prince  is  little  likely  to  be  called  to  such 
an  absolute  renunciation,  though  he  may  be  call- 
ad  to  many  trials. 

But  all  these  dangers  being  provided  for,  and 
all  abuses  guarded  against,  the  word  of  God  does 
not  scruple  to  pronounce  reputation  to  be  a  va- 
luable possession.  In  a  competition  with  richet^ 
the  pre-eminence  is  assigned  to  a  good  ntnne ; 
and  wi$d&m^  that  is.  Religion  in  the  bold  Ian- 
guage  of  eastern  imagery,  is  described  as  bear- 
infir  honour  in  her  left  hand.  Nor  has  the  sacred 
volume  been  altogether  silent,  respecting  even 
that  posthnmous  renown  which  good  princes 
may  expect  in  history.  That  the  memory  of  the 
juti  shall  be  bleoeed,  was  the  promise  of  one 
who  was  himself  both  an  author  and  a  monarch. 
And  that  the  righteous  ohall  be  had  in  everlast- 
ing remembrance,  was  the  declaration  of  another 
royal  author.* 

A  desire  of  popularity  is  still  more  honest  in 
princes  than  in  other  men.  And  when  the  end 
for  which  it  is  sought,  and  the  means  by  which 
it  is  pursued  are  strictly  just,  the  desire  is  not 
only  blameless,  but  highly  laudable.  Nor  is  if 
ever  censurable,  except  where  the  affection  of 

•  flee  an  admirable  MriaoB  of  Dr.  Barrow,  on  the  re- 
ward of  honouring  Ooi. 
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the  people  is  Bought,  by  plausible  means,  for  per 
nicious  purposes.  On  the  part  of  the  people  at. 
taohment  is  a  natural  feeling,  which  nothing 
but  persevering  misconduct  in  their  rulers  can 
ever  wear  out  A  prince  should  learn  not  to 
listen  to  those  flatterers  who  would  keep  him  ig. 
norant  of  the  public  opinion.  The  discontents 
of  the  people  should  not  be  stifled  before  they 
reach  the  royal'  ear ;  nor  should  their  affection 
be  represented  as  a  fund  which  can  never  be 
drained.  It  is  a  rich  and  precious  stock,  which 
should  not  be  too  ofien  drawn  upon.  Impru- 
dence will  diminish,  oppression  will  exhaust  it. 
A  prince  should  never  measure  his  rights  over 
a  people  by  the  greatness  of  their  attachment ; 
the  warmth  of  their  seal  being  a  call  for  his 
kindness,  not  a  signal  for  his  exactions.  Im- 
provident rigour  would  wear  out  that  affection, 
which  justice  would  increase,  and  consideration 
confirm. 

Britons,  in  general,  possess  that  obseqtlium 
erga  reges^  which  Tacitus  ascribes  to  the  Swedes. 
While  they  passionately  love  liberty,  they  also 
patiently  bear  those  reasonable  burdens  which 
are  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  it  But  this 
character  of  our  countrymen  seems  not  to  have 
been  so  well  understood,  at  least  not  so  fairly 
represented,  by  one  of  their  own  sovereigns,  as 
by  a  foreigner  and  an  enemy.  The  unfortunate 
James  calls  them  'a  fickle,  giddy,  and  rebellious 
people.'  If  the  charge  were  true,  he  and  his 
family  rather  made,  than  found  them  such. 
Agricola  had  pronounced  them  to  be  a  pnofjle, 

*  who  cheerfully  eompllbd  with  the  levies  of  men, 
and  the  imposition  of  taxes,  and  with  all  the  dur 
ties  enjoined  by  government,  provided  they  met 
with  just  and  lawful  treatment  from  their  ffo- 
vernors.* — *Nor  have  the  Romans,*  continues  he, 

*  any  farther  conquered  them,  than  only  to  fbrni 
them  to  obedience.  They  never  wUl  submit  to 
he  slaves.''*  It  is  pleasant  to  behold  the  freesf 
of  nations,  even  now,  acting  np  the  character 
given  them  by  the  first  of  historians,  on  such 
unquestionable  authority  as  that  of  their  illu^- 
trious  invader,  near  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Even  the  fktal  catastrophe  of  Charles  f.  was 
not  a  national  act,  but  the  act  of  a  fanatical  par- 
ty. The  kingdom  at  large  beheld  the  deed  with 
deep  abhorrence,  and  deplored  it  with  unfeigned 
sorrow.  The  fkscinating  manners  of  his  son 
and  successor  so  won  the  hearts  of  every  one 
who  approached  him,  that  it  required  all  his 
vices  to  alienate  them.  If  that  gracious  outward 
deportment  was  of  so  much  use  to  him,  in  veil, 
ing  for  a  time  the  most  corrupt  desij^ns,  how 
essentially  must  it  serve  a  prince  who  meditates 
only  such  as  are  beneficial !  William  was  not 
so  happy  as  to  *find  out  this  secret.  Satisfied 
with  having  saved  the  country,  he  forgot  that  it 
was  important  to  please  it ;  and  he  in  some 
measure  lost,  by  his  forbidding  manners,  and 
his  neglect  of  studying  our  national  character, 
the  hearts  of  a  people  who  owed  him  their  best 
blessings. 

-^~47harles,  the  abject  tool  of  France, 
Came  back  to  Pinile  hi«  subjects  into  slaves. 
While  Belsic  William,  with  his  warrior  fl-oivn. 
Coldly  decfared  them  fl-ee. 

The  charming  frankness  and  noble  simplicity 
*  Tadtos's  life  of  Afrieola* 
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of  mannen  which  diatingQiahed  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  gained  the  affections  of  his  sabjects 
more  than  all  the  refinements  of  artifice  coald 
have  done.  He  had  established  such  a*reputa- 
tion  for  sincerity,  that  when,  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion,  lie  offered  hostages  to  his  mortal  enemies 
the  Spartans,  they  refused  to  accept  them,  and 
would  only  take  his  VHtrd.  He  frequently  de- 
clared, that  he  would  loee  hie  crown  rather  than 
give,  even  to  his  worst  foe,  the  least  suspicion 
of  his  fidelity  to  his  engragements.  So  happily 
infectious  is  this  principle  in  a  king,  that  not 
only  Sully,  but  his  other  minister,  Jeannin,  was 
disting'uished  by  the  same  strict  regard  to  truth ; 
and  the  popularity  both  of  the  king  and  his  mi- 
nisters  was  proportionably  great 

The  only  way  then  for  a  prince  to  secure  the 
afibction  of  the  people,  is  to  deserve  it;  by  letting 
them  see  that  be  is  steadily  consulting  their  in. 
terests,  and  invariably  maintaining  them.  What 
b«t  this  so  long  preserved  to  Elizabeth,  that  root- 
ed  regard  in  the  hearts  of  her  subjects  7  Cer. 
tainly  no  pliancy  of  manners,  no  gracious  com. 
plaisance.  She  treated  even  her  parliaments  in 
BO  peremptory  a  manner,  that  they  sometimes 
only  bore  with  it  from  a  thorough  conviction 
that  the  interests  of  the  country  were  secure  in 
her  hands,  and  its  happiness  as  dear  to  her  as 
her  own.*  These  are  the  true  foundations  of 
popularity.  He,  who  most  consults  the  good  of* 
his  people,  will,  in  genersl,  be  most  trusted  by 
them  ;  he  who  best  merits  their  affection,  will 
be  most  sure  to  obtain  it,  in  spite  of  the  arts  of 
a  cabal,  or  the  turbulence*  of  a  faction. 

Pagan  fable  relates,  that  when  the  inferior 
gods  had  once  formed  a  conspiracy  to  bind  Jupi- 
ter, Minerva  advised  him  to  send  for  Briareus, 
the  monster  with  the  hundred  hands,  to  come 
to  his  assistance ;  the  poets,  doubtless,  intimating 
by  this  fiction,  that  wisdom  will  always  suggest 
to  a  prince,  that  his  best  security  will  ever  be 
found  in  the  ready  attachment  and  assistance 
of  the  people.  And  it  was  a  good  practice  which 
the  famous  Florentine  secretary  t  records  of  the 
then  king  of  France,  that  he  would  never  allow 
any  person  to  say,  that  ht  waa  of  the.  king*$  party^ 
which  would  always  imply  that  there  was  an- 
other party  against  him ;  whereas  the  king  pru- 
dently desired  not  to  have  it  thought  that  there 
were  any  parties  at  all.  And,  indeed,  wise  so- 
vereigns  will  study  carefully  to  repress  all  nar- 
rowing  terms,  and  dividing  ideas.  Of  such  so- 
vereiprns  the  people  art  the  party. 

Prmces  will  have  read  history  with  little  at- 
tention  if  they  do  not  learn  from  it,  that  tbeir 
own  true  greatness  is  so  closely  connected  with 
the  happiness  of  their  subjects,  as  to  be  insepa- 
rable from  it  There  they  wiU  see  that  while 
great  schemes  of  conquest  have  always  been 
productive  of  extreme  suffering  to  the  human 
race,  in  their  execution,  they  have  oflen  led  to 
ultimate  dishonour  and  ruin  to  the  monarchs 
themselves.    Herein  a  pious  mind  will  recog. 


nise  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty,  which,  not* 
withstanding  the  temptations  and  impediments 
that,  in  this  probationary  state,  obstruct  the  pro- 
gress and  render  difficult  the  practice  of  virtue 
in  private  life,  has  yet  held  out  to  those,  who  are 
endowed  with  kingly  power,  a  strong  induce- 
ment to  use  it  for  the  promotion  of  their  people's 
happiness,  by  rendering  such  designs  as  tend  to 
the  gratification  of  many  vicious  appetites  which 
they  are  most  tempted  to  indul^,  far  more  diffi- 
cult of  execution,  than  such  as  are  prompted  by 
I  benevolent  emotions,  and  have  in  view  the  ad- 
vancement of  ciyil  and  social  happiness. 

Thus,  projects  of  conquest  and  ambition  are 
circumscribed  and  obstructed  by  a  thousand  in- 
herent and  unavoidable  difficulties.  They  are 
oflen  dependent  for  their  success  on  the  life  of  a 
single  man,  whose  death  perhsps  when  least  ex- 
pected, at  once  disconcerts  them.  O/len  they 
depend  on  what  is  still  more  uncertain,— the  ca- 
price or  humour  of  an  individual.  When  all  is 
conceived  to  be  flourishing  and  successful,  when 
the  prosperous  enterpriser  fancies  that  he  is  on 
the  very  point  of  gaining  the  proud  summit  to 
which  he  has  so  long  aspired ;  or  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  is  attained,  and  he  is  exulting 
in  the  hope  of  immediate  enjoyment, — at  once 
he  is  dashed  to  the  ground,  his  triumphs  are  de- 
feated, his  laurels  are  blasted,  and  he  himself 
only  remains. 

To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale, 


•  •  You  have  lived,*  saya  lord  Thomaa  How^ard  to  his 
/Viend  in  JameB  I.'s  reijfn, '  to  «>e  the  Irirn  of  old  time*, 
and  what  pamed  in  the  queen's  days.  These  things  are 
no  more  the  same;  your  queen  did  not  talk  of  her  sub 
JecU*  love  and  good  afl&ctions,  and  in  good  truth  she 
aimed  well :  our  king  talketh  of  bis  sal^ecu*  fear  and 
subjection,  iuc.  fcc 
MachiaveL 


a  lasting  monument  of  the  folly  of  ambition,  and 
of  the  uncertainty  of  all  projects  of  worldly 
grandeur. 

But  the  monarch,  on  the  contrary,  whose  no- 
bler and  more  virtuous  ambition  prompts  him  to 
employ  his  superior  power  of  promoting  the  in- 
ternal   prosperity  and  comforts  of  his  subjects, 
is  not  liable  to  such  defeats.     His  path  is  pkin  ; 
his  duly  is  clear.     By  a  vigilant,  prompt,  and 
impartial  administration  of  justice,  his  object  is 
to  secure  to  the  industrious  the  enjoyment  of 
their  honest  gains ;  by  a  judicious  use  of  his  su- 
preme  power,  to  remove  difficulties  and  obstruc 
tions,  out  of  the  way  of  commercial  enterprise, 
and  to  facilitate  its  progress  ;  to  reward  and  fbs- 
ter  ingenuity ;  and  to  encourage  and  promote 
the  various  arts  by  which  civilized  societies  are 
distinguished   and  embellished;  above  all,  to 
countenance  and  favour  religion,  morality,  good 
order,  and  all  the  social  and  domestic  virtues.    A 
monarch,  who  makes  these  benevolent  ends  the 
objects  of  his  pursuit,  will  not  so  easily  be  dis- 
appointed.    The  reason  is  obvious ;  nothing  de- 
pends on  a  single  individual.    His  plans  are 
carrying  on  through  ten  thousand  channels,  and 
by  ten  thousand  agents,  who,  while  they  are  all 
labouring  for  the  promotion  of  their  own  peculiar 
object,  are,  at  the  same  time,  unconsciously  per. 
forming  their  function  in  the  great  machine  of 
civil  society.     It  is  not,  if  we  may  change  the 
metaphor,  a  single  plant,  perhaps  an  exotic,  in  a 
churlish  climate,  and  an  unwilling  soil,  which 
raised  with  anxious  care,  a  sudden  frost  may 
nip,  or  a  sudden  blight  may  wither  ;  but  it  is  the 
widespread  vegetation  of  the  meadow,  which 
abundantly  springs  up  in  one  unvaried  face  of 
verdure,  beauty  and  utility.     While  the  happy 
monarch,  whose  large  and  liberal  mind  has  pro- 
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Jdeied  and  pTMiooted  this  icene  of  peaceful  in- 
doatr/,  baa  the  aatiafaction  of  witneaaing  the 
gradual  diffbaion  of  comfort;  of  comfort  which, 
enlarging  with  the  progreaa  of  hia  plana  to  their 
full  eataUiahment  haa  been  completed ;  not  like 
the  Bucceaaful  projecta  of  triumphant  apbition, 
in  the  oppreiaion  and  miaery  of  'aubjugated 
alavea,  but  in  the  freedom  and  happineaa  of  a 
contented  people. 

^  To  the  above  important  objecta  of  royal  atten- 
tion,  auch  a  aovereign  aa  we  are  contemplating, 
will  naturally  add  a  diapoaition  for  the  pronation 
of  charitable  and  religioua  inatitutiona,  aa  well 
aa  of  thoae  whoee  more  immediate  object  ia  po- 
litical  utility,  proportioning,  with  a  judicioua 
diacrimination,  the  measure  of  support,  and 
eountenauce,  to  the  respective  degree  of  excel- 
lence. To  these  will  be  superaddMl  a  beneficent 
patronage  to  men  of  geniua,  leaminflr,  and  aci. 
ence.  Royal  patronage  will  be  likely  not  only 
to  contribute  to  the  carrying  of  talenta  into  be- 
Beficial  channels,  but  may  be  the  meana  of  pre- 
venting them  from  being  diverted  into  auch  aa 
are  dangeroua.  And  when  it  is  received  aa  an 
universally  eatabliahed  principle,  that  the  direc- 
tion of  the  beat  abilitiea  to  none  but  the  aoundeat 
purpoaea,  ia  the  way  to  insure  the  favour  of  the 
prince,  it  will  be  an  additional  spur  to  genius  to 
turn  ita  efforts  to  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  of 
public  utility. — Such  are  the  viewa.  auch  the 
exertions,  such  the  felicities  of  a  patriot  king,  of 
a  Christian  politician. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

The  importanee  of  royal  example  in  vrcmoting 
loyalty, — On  false  patriotism, — Public  spirit. 

A  WISE  prince  will  be  virtuous,  were  it  only 
through  policy.  The  measure  of  hia  power  la 
the  rule  of  hia  duty.  He  who  practiaea  virtue 
and  piety  himself,  not  only  holds  out  a  broad 
shelter  to  the  piety  and  virtue  of  otliera,  but  hia 
example  is  a  living  law,  efRcacioua  to  many  of 
those  who  would  treat  written  laws  with  con. 
tempt.  The  good  conduct  of  the  prince  will 
make  othera  virtuous ;  and  the  virtuous  are  al- 
ways the  peaceable.  It  is  tlie  voluptuous,  the 
prodigal,  and  the  licentious,  who  are  the  needy, 
the  uilaetfled,  and  tlie  discontented,  who  love 
change  and  promote  disturbance.  If  sometimes 
the  affluent,  and  the  independent,  a  well  the  cata- 
logue  of  public  disturbers,  they  will  frequently 
be  found  to  be  men  of  inferior  abilities,  used  by 
the  deeigning  as  necessary  implements  to  ac- 
compliah  their  work.  The  one  aet  furnish  mia- 
chiefs  the  other  meana.  Salluat  hu,  in  four  ex- 
quiattely  choaen  worda,  given,  in  the  character 
of  one  innovator,  that  of  almost  the  whole  tribe, 
Alieni  appelens,  sui  profusus.  But  allegiance  ia 
the  fruit  of  sober  integrity  ;  and  fidelity  grows 
on  the  stock  of  independent  honesty.  As  there 
ia  little  public  honour,  where  there  is  little  pri. 
vate  principle ;  so  it  is  to  be  feared  there  will  be 
little  private  principle,  at  leaet  among  young 
peraons  of  rank,  where  the  throne  holda  out  the 
exfMTiple  of  a  contrary  conduct 

it  IB  true,  that  public  virtue  and  public  apirit 


are  thinga,  which  all  men,  of  all  parties,  and  aO 
charactera,  equally  agree  to  extol,  equally  deaire 
to  have  the  credit  of  poaaeasing.  The  reputation 
of  patriotism  ia  eagerly  coveted  by  the  most  op- 
posite charactera ;  and  pursued  by  the  meat  con- 
tradictory  meana  ;  by  thoae  who  aeduloualy  sup- 
port the  throne  and  conalitution,  and  by  those 
who  labour  no  less  aeduloualy  to  aubvert  them. 
Even  the  moat  factioua,  thoae  who  are  governed 
by  the  baaeat  eelfishness,  aspire  to  the  dignity 
of  a  character,  againat  which  their  leading  prin- 
ciple and  their  actual  practice  constantly  mill- 
tate. 

But  patriota  of  this  stamp  are  chiefly  on  the 
watch  to  exemplify  their  public  spirit  in  their 
own  reatlesa  way  ;  they  are  anxiously  looking 
out  for  some  probable  occurrence,  which  may 
draw  them  into  notice,  and  are  more  eager  to 
fiah  for  fame,  in  the  troubled  watera  of  public 
commotion,  than  disposed  to  live  in  the  quiet 
exercise  of  thoae  habitual  virtues,  which,  if  ge- 
neral, would  preclude  the  poaaibility  of  any  com- 
motion  at  all-  These  innovating  reformers  al- 
waya  affect  to  auppose  more  virtue  in  mankind, 
than  they  know  they  ahall  find,  while  their  own 
practice  commonly  cxhibita  a  low  standard  of 
that  imaginary  perfection  on  which  their  falla- 
cions  reasoninga  are  grounded.  There  is  acarce- 
iy  any  diaposition  whieh  leada  to  thia  factioua 
spirit  more  than  a  reatleaa  vanity,  because  it  ia 
a  temper  which  induces  a  man  to  be  making  a 
continual  comparison  of  himself  with  othera. 
His  sense  of  his  own  superior  merit  and  infortor 
fortune,  will  fill  his  mind  with  perpetual  compe- 
tition with  the  inferior  merit  and  auperior  for- 
tune of  thoae  above  him.  He  will  ever  prefer  a 
atorm  in  which  he  may  become  conspicuous,  to 
a  calm  in  which  he  ia  already  secure.  Such  a 
soidisant  patriot  doea  not  feel  for  the  general 
intereats  of  his  country,  but  only  for  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  he  himself  may  have  a  chance 
of  obtaining.  Though  a  loud  declaimer  for  the 
privileges  of  universal  man,  he  really  eeea  no 
part  of  the  whole  circle  of  human  happineas,  ex- 
cept that  aegment  which  he  is  carving  for  him- 
aelf.  He  does  not  rejoice  in  those  plentiful  dewa 
of  heaven  which  are  fertilizing  the  general  soil, 
but  in  those  which  fatten  his  own  pastures.  It 
is  not,*  says  the  admirable  South,  *from  the 
common,  but  the  inclosore,  from  which  he  cal- 
culatea  hia  advantagea.' 

But  true  public  apirit  ia  not  the  new-born  off- 
spring of  sudden  occaaion,  nor  the  incidental 
fruit  of  casual  emergency,  nor  the  golden  apple 
thrown  out  to  contentious  ambition.  It  is  that 
genuine  patriotism,  which  best  prevents  dis- 
turbance,  by  diacouraging  every  vice  that  leada 
to  it  It  apringa  from  a  combination  of  diain- 
terestedneaa,  integrity,  and  content.  It  is  the 
result  of  many  long  cherished  domestic  chari- 
ties.  Its  aeminal  principlea  exist  in  a  sober  love 
of  liberty,  order,  law,  peace,  and  justice,  the  best 
safeguards  of  the  throne,  and  the  only  happineaa 
of  the  people.  Instead  of  that  selfish  patriotism 
which,  in  ancient  Rome,  consisted  in  subverting 
the  comfort  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  public 
spirit  of  a  Britiah  patriot  is  not  only  consistent 
with  Christianity,  but  (maugre  the  assertion  of 
a  wit  already  quoted)*  in  a  good  degree  dictated 

•  Soaaw  Jenyas. 
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hf  it  Hii  religion,  to  far  (Kmi  fbrbtddini^,  eysn 
enjoinB  him  to  consider  himeelfu  nich  a  mem- 
ber of  the  body  politic,  snob  a  joint  of  the  gfreat 
machine,  that,  rememberinff  the  defect  of  a  pin 
may  diaconoert  a  ayatem,  he  laboara  to  fill  up 
hia  individual  part  aa  aaBidnooaly  aa  if  the  mo- 
tion of  every  wheel,  the  effect  of  every  apring, 
the  Bocceea  of  the  whole  operation,  the  safety  of 
the  entire  community  depended  on  his  single 
condact  This  patriotism  evinces  itself  by  sa. 
orifices  in  the  rich,  bv  aubmiaaion  in  the  poor, 
by  exertions  in  the  able,  strong  in  their  energy, 
but  quiet  in  their  operation  ;•  it  evinces  itself  bv 
the  sober  satisfiiction  of  each  in  cheerfully  fill- 
ing the  atation  which  is  aasigned  him  by  Provi. 
dence,  instead  of  aspiring  to  that  which  is  point- 
ed out  by  ambition,  by  each  man  performing 
with  conscientious  strictness  his  own  proper 
duty,  instead  of  descanting  with  misleading 
plausibility,  and  unprofitable  eloquence  on  the 
duties  of  other  men. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

4)n  the  grae§$  of  deportnufd, — T%e  diapositiont 
n^ceswary  for  friMtneta. — HahiU  of  domestic 
life, 

*  Tho6V,*  aays  lord  Bacon,  *  who  are  accom- 
.pliahed  in  the  iorms  of  urbanity,  are  apt  to  please 
..themselves  in  it  so  much  as  seldom  to  aspire  to 
higher  virtue.*  Notwithstanding  the  general 
4ruth  of  the  maxim,  and  the  high  authority  by 
which  it  comea  recommended,  yet  condescend- 
ing and  gracioua  mannera  should  have  their  full 
ahare  in  finishing  the  royal  character ;  but  they 
should  have  only  their  <me  ahare.  They  ahould 
never  be  reaorted  to  aa  a  substitute  for  that 
.worth,  of  which  they  are  the  beat  decoration, 
jn  all  the  graces  of  deportment,  whatever  ap- 
pears outwardly  engaging,  ahould  alwaya  pro. 
49eed  from  something  deeper  than  itself. — The 
fair  fabric,  which  is  seen,  must  be  supported  by 
a  solid  foundation  which  is  out  of  sight ;  the 
loftiest  pyramid  must  rise  fh>m  the  broadest 
base ;  the  moat  beautiful  flower  from  the  most 
Taluable  root ;  sweetness  of  manners  must  be 
the  effect  oT  benevolence  of  heart ;  aflability  of 
apeech  should  proceed  from  a  well  regulated 
temper ;  a  solicitude  to  oblige  should  spring 
from  an  inward  sense  of  the  doty  owing  to  our 
fbllow-creatures ;  the  bounty  of  the  hands  must 
result  from  the  feelings  of  the  heart ;  the  propri. 
eties  of  conversation,  from  a  sound  internal 
principle ;  kindness,  attention,  and  all  the  out- 
ward  ^racea,  should  be  the  effect  of  habit  and 
dispositions  lying  in  the  mind,  and  ready  to 
ahow  themselves  in  action,  whenever  the  occa. 
sion  presents  itselfl 

Just  views  of  herself,  and  of  what  she  owes  to 
the  world,  of  that  gentleness  which  Christianity 
inculcates,  and  that  graciouaness  which  her 
atation  enjoins,  will,  taking  the  usual  advan- 
tages into  the  account,  scarcely  fail  to  produce 
in  the  royal  pupil  a  deportment,  at  once  digni- 
fied and  engaging.  The  firmest  substances  alone 
are  susceptible  of  the  most  exquisite  polish, 
while  the  meaneat  materiala  will  admit  of  being 
varnished.    True  fiAe  breeding  never  betrays 


any  tinctare  of  that  vanity,  which  is  the  effect 
of  a  mind  atrug^lin^  to  conceal  ita  faulta ;  nor 
of  that  pride,  which  la  not  oonscioos  of  possess- 
ing any.  This  genuine  politeness  resulting 
from  illustrious  birth,  inherent  sense,  and  im- 
planted virtue,  will  render  auperfluoua  the  docu- 
menta  of  Chesterfield,  and  the  inatractiona  of 
Caatiglione. 

But  the  acquisition  of  engaging  manners,  and 
all  the  captivating  gracea  of  deportment,  need 
less  occupy  the  mind  of  the  royal  peraon,  as  she 
will  acquire  these  attractions  by  a  aort  of  in- 
stinct, almost  without  time  or  pains.  They  will 
naturally  be  copied  from  those  illustrious  exam- 
ples of  grace,  ease,  and  condescending  dignity, 
which  fill,  and  which  surround  the  throne.  And 
she  will  have  the  leaa  occasion  for  looking  to 
remote,  or  foreign  examples,  to  learn  the  true 
arta  of  popularity,  while  the  illustrious  person^ 
age  who  weara  the  crown,  continues  to  exhibit 
not  only  a  living  pattern  by  what  honest  means 
the  warm  afiectiona  of  a  people  are  won,  but  by 
what  rectitude,  piety,  and  patriotism,  they  may 
be  preserved,  and  increased,  under  vtwj  sucoea- 
aion  of  trial,  and  every  vicissitude  of  circum- 
stance. 

Among  the  habits  which  it  is  important  for  a 
prince  to  acquire,  there  is  not  one  more  essen- 
tial than  a  love  of  business. — Lord  Bacon  haa, 
among  his  essays,  an  admirable  chapter,  both 
of  counael  and  caution,  respecting  despatch  in 
affairs,  which  as  it  is  short  and  pointed,  the 
ruyal  pupil  might  commit  to  memory.  He  ad* 
vises  to  measure  despatch  not  by  the  time  of 
sitting  to  business,  but  by  the  advancement  of 
the  business  itself:  and  reprobates  the  affecta- 
tion of  those,  who,  '  to  gain  the  reputation  of 
men  of  despatch,  are  only  anxious  for  the  cre<tit 
of  having  done  a  great  deal  in  a  little  time  ;  and 
who  abbreviate,  not  by  contracting,  but  by  cut- 
ting off.* — On  the  other  hand,  procrastination 
wears  out  time,  and  accomplishes  nothing.  In. 
distinctness  also  in  the  framing  of  ideas,  and 
confusion  in  the  disorderly  disposition  of  them, 
perplex  business  as  much  as  irresolution  im- 
pedes it  Julius  CcBsar  was  a  model  in  this  re- 
spect; with  all  his  turbulence  of  ambition,  with 
all  his  eagerness  of  enterprise,  with  all  his  oe- 
lerity  of  despatch,  his  judgment  uniformly  ap- 
pears to  have  been  cool  and  serene ;  and  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  complicated  transac- 
tions, no  perplexity  is  ever  manifest  in  his  con. 
duct,  no  entanglement  in  his  thoughts,  no  con- 
fusion in  his  expressions.  Hence,  we  cannot  but 
infer,  that  an  unambiguous  clearness  in  the 
planning  of  affairs,  a  lucid  order  in  arranging, 
and  a  persevering  but  not  precipitate,  despatch 
in  conducting  them,  are  the  unequivocal  marks 
of  a  superior  mind. 

Yet  though  distribution,  order,  and  arrange- 
ment, are  the  aoul  of  business,  even  these  must 
not  be  too  minute,  *  for  he  that  doea  not  divide,* 
says  the  great  authority  above  cited,  *  will  never 
enter  clearly  into  business,  and  he  who  dividea 
too  much,  will  not  come  out  of  it  clearly.* 

A  prince  ahould  come  to  the  transaction  of 
business,  with  a  prepared,  but  not  with  a  preju- 
diced mind :  and  the  mind  which  is  best  fur- 
nished for  the  concern  which  it  is  about  to  invea- 
tigate,  while  it  will  be  least  liable  to  he  drawn  ' 
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■aide  by  penuanon,  will  be  most  open  to  tratb, 
and  most  dispoeed  to  yield  to  cooviction,  because 
it  will  have  already  weighed  the  argumeota,  amd 
balanced  the  difficulties. 

A  great  statesman  of  that  nation  to  which  we 
are  rather  apt  to  ascribe  steadiness  than  rapidity, 
has  bequeathed  a  valuable  lesson  to  princes  for 
the  despatch  of  business.  It  is  well  known  that 
De  Wit  assigned  as  the  chief  reason  why  he  had 
himself  been  enabled  to  prosecute  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  concerns  so  easily  was,  by  always 
doing  one  thing  fU  a  time. 

It  is  therefore  important,  not  only  fully  to 
poaeess  the  mind  with  the  affair  which  is  under 
consideration,  but  to  bestow  on  it  an  undivided 
attention,  an  application  which  cannot  be  di- 
verted by  irrelevant  or  inferior  objects ;  and  to 
possess  a  firmness  which  cannot  be  shaken  from 
Its  purpose  by  art  or  flattery  ;  cautions  the  more 
necessary,  as  we  are  assured  by  a  penetrating 
observer,  that  oven  the  strong  mind  of  Elizabeth 
was  not  always  proof  against  such  attacks. 
One  of  the  secretaries  of  this  great  queen  never 
came  to  her  to  sign  bills,  that  he  did  not  first 
take  care  to  engage  her  in  deep  discourse  about 
other  weighty  business,  that,  by  thus  -pre-occu- 
pying  her  mind,  he  miffht  draw  off  her  atten- 
tion from  the  bills  to  which  he  wanted  her  sig- 
nature. 

For  the  private  habits  of  life,  and  propriety 
of  conduct  to  those  aiound  her,  queen  Mary, 
aa  described  by  bishop  Burnet*  and  Fowler, 
seems  to  have  been  a  model.  Her  goodness  was 
the  most  unostentatious,  her  gentleness  the  most 
nnaffected,  her  piety  the  most  inwoven  into  her 
habits,  her  charity  the  best  principled,  and  her 
generosity  the  most  discriminating !  Vanity  and 
aelOlove  seem  to  have  been  not  merely  out- 
wardly  repressed  from  a  sense  of  decorum,  but 
to  have  been  inwardly  extinguished  ;  and  she 
did  not  want  the  veil  of  art  to  conceal  faults 
which  were  not  working  within.  She  seems  to 
have  united  consummate  discretion,  with  the 
most  conscientious  sincerity.  She  could  deny, 
says  her  admiring  biographer',  the  most  earnest 
solicitations,  with  a  true  firmness,  when  she 
thought  the  person  for  whom  they  were  made 
did  not  merit  them.  She  possessed  one  quality 
of  peculiar  value  in  her  station,  a  gentle,  but 
effectual  method  of  discouraging  calumny.  If 
any  indulged  a  spirit  of  censoriousness  in  her 
presence,  continues  he,  she  would  ask  them 
if  they  have  read  archbishop  TiIlotson*s  ser- 
mon on  evil-speaking?  or  give  them  some  other 
pointed,  but  delicate  reproof. 

Princes  should  never  forget,  that  where  sin- 
cerity is  expected,  freedom  must  be  allowed ; 
and,  that  they  who  show  themselves  displeased 
at  truth,  must  not  be  surprised  if  they  never 
hear  it  In  all  their  intercourse,  they  should 
not  only  be  habituated  to  expect  from  others, 
but  to  practise  themselves,  the  most  simple 
veracity  ;  they  should  no  more  employ  flattery, 
than  exact  it.  It  will  be  necessary  for  them  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  such  is  the  selfishness  of 
the  human  heart,  that  we  are  not  disinterested 
in  onr  very  praises ;  and  that,  in  excessive  com- 
mendation, we  commonly  consider  ourselves  the 

*  Ses  especially  bishop  Burners  essay  on  qaeen  Mary 


more  than  the  person  we  oommeDd.  It  ie  often 
rather  a  disguised  effect  of  our  own  vanity,  than 
any  real  admiration  of  the  person  we  extol* 
That  flattery  which  appears  so  liberal  ia  in  fact« 
one  of  the  secret  artifices  of  self-love ;  it  looke 
generous,  but  it  is  in  reality  covetous;  and 
praise  is  not  so  much  a  free  gifl,  as  «  mercenary 
commerce,  for  which  we  hope  to  receive,  in  re- 
turn, more  than  an  equivalent 

Is  there  not  something  far  more  cunning 
than  noble,  in  that  popular  art,  which  Pliny  re- 
commends,  *  to  be  liberal  of  praise  to  another 
for  any  thin^  in  which  you  yourself  excel  7*— 
The  motive  is  surely  selfish,  that  whether  yon 
deserve  it  or  not,  you  may  thus  either  way,  be 
certain  of  securing  the  superiority  to  yourself. 
— If  censure  wants  the  tenderness  of  charity  to 
make  it  useful,  praise  requires  the  modesty  of 
truth,  and  the  sanctity  of  justice  to  render  it 
safe.  It  is  observable,  that  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
ture, which  we  should  do  well  always  to  consult 
as  our  model,  though  there  is  sometimes  simple 
commendation,  yet  there  is  no  excesaive  praise, 
nor  even  the  slightest  tincture  of  exaggeration. 

But  there  is  a  fault,  the  direct  opposite  to 
flattery,  which  should  with  equal  vigilance  bo 
guarded  against  There  is  nothing  which  more 
effectually  weana  attachment,  and  obstructa  po- 
pularity, than  the  indulgence  of  intemperate 
speech,  and  petulent  wit  And  they  who  in 
very  exalted  stations,  unfortunately  feel  a  pro- 
pensity to  impetuosity  or  sarcasm,  would  do 
well,  if  they  will  not  repress  the  feeling  (which 
would  be  the  shortest  way)  not  to  let  it  break 
out  in  pointed  sentences,  or  cutting  sayings, 
sharp  enough  to  give  pain,  and  abort  enough  to 
be  remembered.  It  has  this  double  disadvan- 
tage, every  wound  made  by  a  royal  hand  is 
mortal  to  the  feelings  of  those  on  whom  it  ia 
inflicted ;  and  every  heart  which  is  thus  wound- 
ed is  alienated.  Besidea,  it  is  an  evil,  which 
gathers  strength  by  going.'  The  sayings  of 
princee  are  always  repeated,  and  they  are  not 
always  repeated  AJthfuUy.  Lord  Bacon  records 
several  instances  of  sovereigns  who  ruined  them- 
selves hj  this  sententious  indiscretion.  The 
mischief  of  concise  sayinga,  he  observes,  is  that 
*  they  are  darts,  supposed  to  be  shot  flom  their 
secret  intentions,  while  long  discourses  are  flat, 
leas  noticed,  and  tittle  remembered.* 


CHAP.  XXIII 

On  the  choice  of  eociety^ — Sincerity  the  bond  of 
familiar  intercouree. — lAbermlUy, — Inetancee 
of  ingratitude  in  princee. — On  raiding  the 
tone  of  converoation — and  of  manners. 

Princes  can  never  fall  into  a  more  fatal  error, 
than  when,  in  mixing  with  dishonourable  so- 
ciety, they  fancy,  either  that  their  choice  can 
confirm  merit,  or  their  presence  compensate  fi>r 
the  want  of  it  It  ia,  however,  sometimes  very 
difficult  for  them  to  diacover  the  real  character 
of  those  around  them,  because  there  may  be  a 
kind  of  conspiracy  to  keep  them  in  the  dark. 
But  there  is  one  principle  of  selection,  which 
will  in  general  direct  them  weU,  in  the  obotee 
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of  their  companionf,  that  of  choosing  peraoiu, 
who,  in  their  ordinary  habits,  and  in  selecling 
the  oompaniona  of  their  own  hoars  of  relaxation, 
show  their  regard  for  morality  and  virtue. 
From  such  men  as  these,  princes  may  more 
reasonably  expect  to  hear  the  language  of  truth. 
Such  persons  will  not  bo  naturally  led  to  connive 
at  the  vices  of  their  master,  in  order  to  justify 
their  own ;  they  have  no  interest  in  being  dis- 
honest 

The  people  are  not  unnaturally  led  to  form 
their  judgment  of  the  real  principles  and  cha- 
racter of  the  prince,  from  the  conduct  and  man- 
ners of  his  companions  and  favourites.  Were 
not  the  subjects  of  the  unhappy  Charles  I.  in 
some  degree  excusable  for  not  doing  full  justice 
to  the  piety  and  moral  worth,  which  really  be- 
longed to  his  character,  when  they  saw  that 
those  who  were  his  most  strenuous  advocates, 
were,  in  general,  avowedly  profligate  and  pro- 
&ne  7 — If  a  monarch  have  tne  especial  happi- 
ness of  possessing  a  friend,  let  him  be  valued 
as  the  most  precious  of  all  his  possessions.  Let 
him  be  encouraged  to  discharge  the  best  office 
of  friendship,  by  finding,  that  the  frankest  re- 
prooA,  instead  of  generating  a  formality  too 
fatally  indicative  of  decaying  affection,  are  pro- 
ductive, even  when  they  may  be  conceived  to  be 
misplaced,  of  warmer  returns  of  cordiality. 

But  kings,  whether  actual  or  expectant,  must 
not  hope,  in  general,  to  find  this  honest  frank- 
ness. They  must  not  expect  to  have  their 
opinions  controverted,  or  their  errors  exposed 
directly  or  openly.  They  should,  therefore  ac- 
custom themselves  to  hear  and  understand  the 
■till  small  voice,  in  which  any  disapprobation 
wiU  be  likely  to  be  conveyed;  they  should  use 
themselves  to  catch  a  hint,  and  to  profit  from  an 
analogy :  they  should  be  on  the  watch  to  dis- 
cover the  sense  which  is  entertained  of  their 
own  principles  or  conduct,  by  observing  the  lan- 
guage which  is  used  concerning  similar  princi- 
ples and  conduct  in  others.  They  must  con- 
sider themselves  as  lying  under  special  disad- 
vantages, in  respect  to  Uie  discovery  of  truth, 
wherever  they  are  themselves  concerned ;  and 
must,  therefore,  strive  to  come  possessed  of  it, 
with  proportionate  diligence  and  caution.       * 

If  an  insinuating  favourite  find  it  more  ad- 
vanta^oos  to  himself  to  flatter  than  to  counsel 
his  prmce,  counsel  will  be  withheld,  and  obse. 
quiousness  will  be  practised.  The  prince,  in 
return,  will  conclude  himself  to  be  always  in  the 
right,  when  he  finds  that  he  is  never  opposed ; 
and  the  remembrance  of  his  faults,  and  the  duty 
of  correcting  them,  will  be  obliterated  in  the 
constant  approbation  which  he  is  confident  of 
receiving. 

Discretion  is  a  quality  so  important  in  the 
royal  person,  that  he  should  early  be  taught  the 
most  absolute  controul  over  his  own  mind !  He 
should  learn,  that  no  momentary  warmth  of  feel- 
ing should  ever  betray  a  prince  into  the  disclo- 
sure of  any  thing  which  wisdom  or  duty  requires 
him  to  conceal.  But  while  he  is  thus  vigi- 
lantly  careful  not  to  commit  himself,  he  should 
seldom  appear  to  entertain  any  distrust  of 
those,  in  whom  prudence  forbids  him  to  con- 
fine. There  is  scarcely  a  more  unquestion- 
able evidence  of  sound  sense  and  self-posseB- 


aioD,  than  never  to  seem  burthened  with  a  M* 
cret  of  ooe*8  own  ;  nor  a  surer  mark  of  true  po* 
liteness,  than  not  to  pry  curiouslv  into  that  of 
another.  *  The  perfection  of  behaviour,*  says 
Livy,  though  he  said  it  on  another  occasion,  *  is 
for  a  man  (he  might  have  said  a  prince)  to  re* 
tain  his  own  dignity  without  intruding  on  the 
liberty  of  another.' 

Those  who  have  solicitations  to  make,  should 
never  have  reason  given  them  to  suspect,  that 
they  can  work  their  way  to  the  royal  favour  by 
flatteries  which  sooth  rather  than  by  truth* 
which  enlighten.  Above  all  a  prince  should 
avoid  discovering  such  weaknesses  as  may  en- 
courage suiters  to  expect  success  in  their  appli- 
cations, by  such  a  spirit  of  accommodation,  such 
silly  oomplimenta,  servile  sacrifices,  and  unwor- 
thy adulation,  as  are  derogatory  to  his  under- 
standing, and  disgraceful  to  his  character.* 

A  royal  person  should  early  be  taught  that 
it  is  no  small  part  of  wisdom  and  virtue  to  repel 
improper  requests.  But  while  firm  in  the  prm- 
ciple,  as  Christian  duty  requires,  it  is  no  viola- 
tion of  that  duty  to  be  as  gentle  in  the  expres- 
sion,  as  christian  kindness  demands ;  never  for- 
getting the  well  known  circumstance,  that  of 
two  sovereigns  ot  the  house  of  Stuart,  one  re- 
futed  favours  in  a  more  gracious  manner  than 
the  other  granted  them.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
enough  that  a  prince  should  acquire  the  disposi- 
tion to  confer  favours,  he  should  also  cultivate 
the  talent  He  should  not  only  know  how  and 
when  to  commend,  and  how  and  when  to  be- 
stow, but  also  how  and  when  to  refuse;  and 
should  carefully  study  the  important  and  happ^ 
art  of  discriminatiilg  between  those  whose  merit 
deserves  favour,  and  those  whose  necessities 
demand  relief.  It  should  be  established  into  t 
habit,  to  make  no  vague  promises,  raipe  no  false 
hopes,  and  disappoint  no  hopes  which  have  been 
fairly  raised. 

Princes  should  never  shelter  their  meaning 
under  ambiguous  expressions :  nor  use  any  of 
thoee  equivocal  or  ^renerai  phrases,  which  may 

*  It  would  seem  nuperfluous  to  guard  the  royal  mind 
against  euch  petty  dangers,  did  not  history  Airnish  so 
many  instances  of  tbeir  ill  effects.  How  much  tlie  weak 
vanity  of  Icing  James  I.  laid  him  open  to  these  despica- 
ble flatteries,  we  have  some  curious  specimens  in  a  letter 
oflord  Thomas  Howard  to  Sir  John  Harrington,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following  passage,  la  advising 
his  friend  how  to  conduct  himselrin  the  king's  presence, 
in  order  to  advance  his  fortune,  after  sorae  other  coun- 
sel, be  adds,  *  Touch  but  lightly  on  religion.  Do  not  of 
yourfelf  say,  **  this  is  good  or  bad ;"  but  if  it  were  your 
majesty's  good  opinion,  I  myself  should  think  so.  In 
private  discourse,  the  king  seldom  speaketh  ofany  man's 
temper,  discretion,  or  good  virtues ;  so  meddle  not  at  all ; 
but  find  out  a  clue  to  guide  you  to  the  heart,  most  da- 
lightftil  to  his  mind,  f  will  advise  one  thing :  the  roan 
Jennet,  whereon  the  king  rideih  everv  day,  must  not  be 
forgotten  to  be  praised,  and  the  good  furniture  above  all. 
What  lost  a  great  man  much  notice  the  other  day,  a 
noble  did  come  in  suit  of  a  place,  and  saw  the  king 
mounting  the  roan,  delivered  his  petition,  which  was 
heeded  and  read,  but  no  answer  given.  The  noble  de 
parted,  and  came  to  court  the  next  day,  and  got  no  an- 
swer again.  The  lord  treasurer  was  then  pressed  to 
move  the  king's  pleasure  touching  the  petition.  When 
the  king  was  asked  for  answer  thereto,  he  said  in  some 
wrath,  *'  shall  a  king  give  heed  to  a  dirty  paper  when 
the  beggar  notioeth  not  his  gilt  etimips?"  Now  it  fell 
out,  that  the  king  had  new  furniture,  when  the  noble 
saw  him  in  the  court  yard,  but  he  being  over  charged 
with  confusion,  passed  by  admiring  the  drestting  of  the 
horse.  Thus,  good  night,  our  noble  fkiled  in  his  suit.'— 
,  NugsB  AntiqoB. 
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be  Interpreted  any  way,  and  which  either  from 
their  ambiguity,  or  indeterminate  looseness,  will 
be  translated  into  that  laugriiagc,  which  happens 
to  suit  the  hopes  or  the  fears  of  the  petitioner. 
It  should  ever  be  remembered  ihat  a  hasty  pro- 
mise given  to  gain  time,  to  save  appearances,  to 
serve  a  pressing  emergency,  or  to  avoid  a  pre- 
sent importunity,  and  not  performed  when  the 
occasion  occars,  does^as  much  harm  to  the  pro- 
niiser  in  a  political,  as  in  a  moral  view.  For 
the  final  disappointment  of  such  raised  expecta- 
tions will  do  an  injury  more  than  equivalent  to 
any  temporary  advantage,  which  could  be  de- 
rived from  making  the  promise.  Even  the  wiser 
worldly  politicians  have  been  aware  of  this. 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  overbearing  as  he  was,  still 
preserved  the  at^chment  of  his  adherents  by 
never  violating  his  engagements  :  while  Maza- 
rin,  whose  vices  were  of  a  baser  strain,  was  true 
to  no  man,  and  therefore,  attached  to  no  man. 
There  was  no  set  of  people  on  whom  he  could 
depend,  because  there  was  none  whom  he  had 
not  deceived.  Though  his  less  elevated  capacity, 
and  more  moderate  ambition,  enabled  him  to  be 
lesa  splendidly  mischievous  than  his  predeces- 
sor, yet  his  bad  faith  and  want  of  honour,  his 
falsehood  and  low  cunning,  as  they  prevented 
all  men  from  confiding  in  him  during  his  lite, 
so  have  they  consigned  his  memory  to  perpe- 
tual detosUtion. 

In  habituating  princes  to  delight  to  confer  fa- 
Yoars  on  the  deserving,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  where  it  is  right  to  bestow  them  at  all,  it  is 
«lto  right  not  to  wait  till  they  are  solicited.  But 
while  the  royal  person  is  taught  to  consider  mu- 
nificence as  a  truly  princely  virtue,  yet  an  exact 
definition  of  what  true,  and  especially  what  roy- 
al, munificence  is,  will  be  one  of  the  most  salu- 
tary lessons  he  can  learn.  Liberality  is  one  of 
the  brightest  stars  in  the  whole  constellation  of 
virtues ;  but  it  shines  most  benignantly,  when 
it  does  not  depend  on  iU  own  solitary  lustre,  but 
blends  ite  rays  with  the  confluent  radiance  of 
the  surrounding  lights.  The  individual  favour 
must  not  intrench  on  any  superior  claim ;  no 
bonnty  must  infringe  on  its  neighbouring  vir- 
tues, justice,  or  discretion  ;  nor  must  it  take  ite 
character  from  ite  outwardly  resembling  vices, 
ostentation,  vanity  or  profusion.  Real  merit  of 
every  kind  should  be  remunerated ;  but  those 
who  possess  merite  foreign  from  their  own  pro- 
fession, though  they  should  be  still  rewarded, 
should  not  be  remunerated  out-  of  the  resources 
of  that  profession.  Nor  should  talente,  however 
considerable,  which  are  irrelevant  to  the  profes- 
sion,  be  made  a  motive  for  placing  a  man  in  it 
Louis  XIV.  chose  father  la  Chaise  for  his  con- 
fessor, because  he  understood  something  of  me- 
dals! 

There  is  an  idea  of  beautiful  humanity  sug. 
gested  to  princes  in  the  Spectator,*  in  a  fictitious 
account  of  the  emperor  Pharamond,  who  made 
it  his  refreshment  from  the  toils  of  business,  and 
the  fatigues  of  ceremony,  to  pass  an  hour  or  two 
in  the  apartment  of  his  favourite,  in  giving  au. 
dience  to  the  claim  of  the  meritorious,  and  in 
drying  the  tears  of  the  afHicted.  The  entrance 
by  which  the  sorrowful  obtained  access,  was 
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called  TBX  gate  of  thx  UNnAPPY.  A  munificent 
prince  may,  in  some  degree,  realize  this  idea. 
And  what  proportions  in  architecture,  what  mag- 
nificence in  dimensions,  what  splendour  of  deco- 
ration, can  possibly  adorn  a  royal  palace,  so  glo- 
riously as  such  a  gate  of  the  unhappy. 

A  royal  person  should  be  early  taught,  by  on 
invincible  love  of  justice,  and  a  constent  exer- 
cise of  kindness,  feeling,  and  gratitude,  to  inva- 
lidate that  maxim,  that  in  a  court  le$  abBetu  et 
lea  mourajia  ont  toujours  tort.  He  should  poesesa 
the  generosity,  not  to  expect  his  fiivourites  to 
sacrifice  their  less  fortunate  friends  in  order  to 
make  their  court  to  him.  Examples  of  this  un- 
generous selfishness  should  be  commented  on  in 
reading.  Madame  de  Maintenon  sacrificed  the 
exemplary  cardinal  de  Noailles,  and  the  elegant 
and  virtuous  Racine,  to  the  unjust  resentment 
of  the  king,  and  refused  to  incur  the  risk  of  dis- 
pleasing him  by  defending  her  oppressed  and 
injured  friends. 

We  have  already  nr.entioned  the  remuneration . 
of  services.  In  a  reign  where  all  was  baseness, 
it  is  not  easy  to  fix  on  a  particular  instance ; 
else  the  neglect  manifest  by  Charles  II.  towards 
the  author  of  Hudibras,  carries  on  it  a  stain  of 
peculiar  ingratitude.  It  is  the  more  unpardon- 
able, because  the  monarch  had  taste  enough  to 
appreciate,  and  frequently  to  quote  with  admi- 
ration the  wit  of  Butler:  a  wit  not  transiently 
employed  to  promote  bis  pleasure,  or  to  win  bis 
favour ;  but  loyally  and  laboriously  exercised  in 
composing  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  ori- 
ginal, and  unquestionably  the  most  learned 
poem  in  the  English  language.  A  poem,  which 
independently  of  ite  literary  merit,  did  more  to 
advance  the  royal  cause,  by  stigmatizing  with 
unparalleled  powers  of  irony  and  ridicule,  the 
fanaticism  and  hypocrisy  of  the  usurper's  party, 
than  had  perhaps  been  effected  bv  all  the  histo^ 
rians,  moraliste,  divines,  and  politicians  put  to- 
gether. It  is  not  meant,  however,  to  give  un- 
qualified praise  to  this  poem.  From  the  heavy 
charges  of  levity,  and  even  of  profaneness,  Hu- 
dibras cannot  be  vindicated  ;  and  a  scrupoloot 
sovereign  would  have  wished  that  his  cause  had 
been  served  by  better  means. — Such  a  sovereign 
was  not  Charles.  So  far  from  it,  may  it  not  be 
feared,  that  these  grievous  blemishes,  instead  of 
alienating  the  king  from  the  poet,  would  too  pro- 
bably have  been  an  additional  motive  for  his 
approbation  of  the  work,  and  consequently,  could 
not  have  been  his  reason  for  neglecting  the  au- 
thor.* 

A  somewhat  similar  imputation  of  ingratitude 
towards  Philip  de  Comnines,  though  on  different 
grounds  of  service,  detracte  not  a  little  from  the 
far  more  estimable  character  of  Louis  XII.  Ae 
it  was  this  monarch's  honourabb  boast,  on  ano- 
ther occasion,  that  the  king  of  France  never  re- 
sented the  injuries  offered  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
it  should  have  been  equally  his  care,  that  the 

*  Dryden  also  materially  eerved  the  royal  cause  by 
hip  admirable  pnom  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel  which 
determined  the  conquont  of  the  lories,  after  the  exclu- 
iion  parliamenu.  But  Dryden  was  a  profligate,  whom 
no  virliioHS  monarch  could  palroniae.  Thoufh,  when 
a  prince  refui«s  to  remunerate  the  actual  services  of  a 
first  rate  Kr>niii*,  hccniise  he  is  an  unworthy  man,  it 
wonld  be  nctintr  consistently  to  withhold  all  fkvoar  ttom 
those  who  have  only  the  vices  without  the  talents. 
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■ervicM  performed  fyt  the  one  should  never  have 
been  forgotten  by  the  other. 

To  confer  dignity  and  uiefal  elegance  on  the 
hours  of  social  pleasure  and  relaxation,  is  a  ta- 
lent of  peculiar  yalue,  and  one  of  which  an 
highly  educated  prince  is  in  more  complete  pos- 
session than  any  other  human  being.  He  may 
turn  even  the  passing  topics  of  the  day  to  good 
account,  by  collecting  the  general  opinion ;  and 
may  gain  clearer  views  of  ordinary  events  and 
opinions,  by  hearing  them  faithfully  related,  and 
fairly  canvassed.  Instead  of  falling  in  with  the 
prevailing  taste  for  levity  and  trifles,  he  may, 
without  the  smallest  dimmution  of  cheerfulness 
or  wit  in  the  conversation,  insensibly  divert  its 
current  into  the  purest  channels.  The  standard 
of  society  may  be  gracefully,  and  almost  im- 
perceptibly raised  by  exciting  the  attention  to 
questions  of  taste,  morals,  ingenuity,  and  litera- 
ture. Under  such  auspicious  influence,  every 
talent  will  not  only  be  elicited,  but  directed  to 
its  true  end.  Every  taste  for  what  is  excellent 
will  be  awakened ;  every  mental  fliculty,  and 
moral  leeling  will  be  quickened ;  and  thb  royal 
person  by  the  urbanity  and  condescension  with 
which  he  thus  calls  forth  abilities  to  their  best 
exercise,  will  seem  to  have  infused  new  powers 
into  his  honoured  and  delighted  guests. 

A  prince  is  *  the  maker  of  manners  ;*  and  as 
he  is  the  model  of  the  court,  so  is  the  court  the 
model  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  metropolis  of 
the  rest  of  the  kini^dom.  He  should  carefully 
avail  himself  of  the  rare  advantage  which  his 
station  affords,  of  giving  through  this  widely 
extended  sphere,  Uie  tone  to  virtue  as  well  as 
to  manners.  He  should  bear  in  mind,  that  high 
authority  becomes  a  most  pernicious  power, 
when,  either  by  example  or  countenance,  it  is 
made  the  instrument  of  extending  and  establish- 
ing corruptions. 

We  have  given  an  instance  of  the  powerful 
efiect  of  example  in  princes,  in  the  influence 
which  the  sincerity  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  had 
on  those  about  him.  An  instance  equally  strik- 
ing may  be  adduced  of  the  ea^rness  with  which 
the  same  monarch  was  imitated  in  his  eices. 
Henry  was  passionately  addicted  to  gaming,  and 
the  contagion  of  the  king*s  example  unhappily 
spread  with  the  utmost  rapiditv,  not  only  through 
the  whole  court,  but  the  whole  kingdom. 

And  when,  not  gaming  only,  but  other  irre- 
gularities ;  when  whatever  is  notoriously  wrong, 
by  being  thus  countenanced  and  protected,  be- 
comes  thoroughly  established  and  fashionable, 
few  will  be  ashamed  of  doing  wrong.  Every 
thing,  indeed,  which  the  court  reprobates  will 
continue  to  be  stigmatized ;  but  unhappily,  every 
thing  which  it  countenances  will  cease  to  be 
disrepotable.  And  that  which  was  aeoounted  in- 
famous under  a  virtuous,  would  cease  to  be  dis- 
honourable  under  a  corrupt  reign.  For,  while 
vice  is  disconra^d  by  the  highest  authority, 
notwithstanding  it  may  be  practised,  it  will  still 
be  accounted  disgraceful;  but  when  that  discoun- 
tenanoe  is  withdrawn,  shame  and  dishonour  will 
no  longer  attend  it  The  contamination  will 
spread  wider,  and  descend  lower,  and  purity  will 
insensibly  lose  ground,  when  even  notorious 
deviations  from  it  are  no  longer  attended  with 
disgrace. 


Anne  of  Austria  has  been  flattered  by  histo- 
rians, for  having  introduced  a  more  refined  po- 
liteness into  the  court  Of  France,  and  for  having 
multiplied  its  amusements.  We  hardly  know 
whether  this  remark  is  meant  to  convey  praise 
or  censure.  It  is  certain  that  her  cardinal,  and 
his  able  predecessor,  had  address  enough  to  dis- 
cover, that  the  most  effectual  method  of  esta- 
blishing a  despotic  government,  was  to  amuse 
the  people,  by  encouraging  a  spirit  of  dissipa- 
tion,  and  sedulously  providing  objects  for  its  gra- 
tification. These  aextcrous  politicians  knew, 
that  to  promote  a  general  passion  for  pleasure 
and  idleness,  would  by  engaging  the  minds  of 
the  people,  render  them  less  dangerous  observers, 
both  of  the  ministers  and  of  their  sovereigns 
This  project,  which  had  perhaps  only  a  tempo- 
rary view,  had  lasting  consequences.  The  na- 
tional character  was  so  far  changed  by  its  sue 
cess,  that  the  country  soems  to  have  been  brought 
to  the  unanimous  conclusion,  that  it  was  plea- 
santer  to  amuse  than  to  defend  themselves. 

It  is  also  worth  remarking,  that  even  where 
the  grossest  licentiousness  may  not  be  pursued, 
an  unbounded  passion  for  exquisite  refinement 
in  pleasure,  and  for  the  luxurious  gratification 
of  taste,  is  attended  with  more  deep  and  serious 
mischiefs  than  are  perhaps  intended.  It  stag- 
nates higher  energies;  it  becomes  itself  the  pa- 
ramount principle,  and  gradually  by  debasing 
the  heart,  both  disinclines  and  disqualifies  it  for 
nobler  pursuits.  The  court  of  Louis  XIV.  exhi- 
bited a  striking  proof  of  this  degrading  perfection. 
The  princes  of  the  blood  were  so  enchanted  with 
its  fascinsting  splendourl,  that  they  ignomini- 
ously  submitted  to  the  loss  of  all  power,  import- 
ance, and  influence  in  the  state,  because  with  a 
view  to  estrange  them  from  situations  of  real 
usefulness  and  dignity,  they  were  graciously 
permitted  to  preside  in  matters  of  taste  and 
fashion,  and  to  become  the  supreme  arbiters  in 
dress,  spectacles,  and  decoration.* 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

Ontkeart  of  moral  ealeulation^  and  making  m 
true  eetimate  of  things  and  pereons, 

A  ROYAL  person  should  early  be  taught  to  act 
on  that  maxim  of  one  of  the  ancients  that  the 
chief  misfortunes  of  men  arise  from  their  never 
being  learned  the  true  art  of  eaUMlation.  This 
moral'art  should  be  employed  to  teach  him  how 

*  It  is  humiliatiM  to  the  dignity  of  a  prinoe  when 
bis  subjects  belinve  tbat  thoy  can  recommend  themselves 
to  his  favour  by  such  lowqualiflcatioos  as  a  nice  atten- 
tion to  personal  appearanoe,  and  modish  attire.  Of  this 
we  shall  produce  an  instance  fhtm  aoother  passage  of 
Lord  Thomas  Howard's  Letters  in  Sir  John  Hnrrtngton. 
'The  king.*  says  he,  'doth  admire  good  Aishion  in 
cloaths.  I  pray  you  give  good  heed  hereunto.  I  would 
wish  you  to  be  well  trimmed ;  get  a  good  jerkin  well 
bordered,  and  not  too  short :  The  king  saith,  he  liketh  a 
flowing  gaminnt.  Be  sure  it  be  not  all'of  one  sort,  but 
diversely  coloured ;  the  collar  falling  somewhat  down, 
and  your  ruff  well  stiffened  and  bushy.  We  have  lately 
had  many  gallants  who  hanefaihd  in  thrir  ntit  fvr  waul 
rf dut  obgtroanet  in  these  mattsrM.  The  kins  is  nicely 
heedful  of  such  points,  and  dwelleth  on  good  looks  and 
handsome  accoutrements.*«>Note  Antique. 
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to  p«j  the  oomptrative  Taloe  of  things ;  and  to 
adjust  their  reBpective  claims;  assi^rniag  to 
each  that  due  proportion  of  time  and  thoaght  to 
which  each  will,  on  a  fair  valuation,  be  found  to 
be  entitled*  It  will  also  teach  the  habit  of  set. 
ting  the  concerns  of  time,  in  contrast  with  thoee 
of  eternity.  This  last  is  not  <me  of  those  specu- 
lative points  oo  which  persons  may  differ  with- 
out danger,  but  one  in  which  an  erroneous  cal- 
culation involves  inextricable  misfortunes. 

It  is  prudent  to  have  a  continual  reference  not 
only  to  the  value  of  the  object,  but  also  to  the 
probability  there  is  of  attaining  it ;  not  only  to 
see  that  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
our  solicitude ;  but  also  to  take  care,  that  designs 
of  remote  issue,  and  projects  of  distant  execu- 
tion, do  not  supersede  present  and  actual  duties. 
Providence,  by  setting  so  narrow  limits  to  life 
jCself,  in  which  these  objects  are  to  be  pursued, 
has  clearly  suggested  to  us,  the  impropriety  of 
forming  schemes,  so  disproportionate  in  their 
dimensions,  to  our  contracted  sphere  of  action. 
Nothing  but  this  doctrine  of  moral  calcnlatioo, 
will  keep  up  in  the  mind  a  constant  sense  of 
that  future  reckoning,  which,  even  to  a  private 
individual,  is  of  unspeakable  moment;  but,  which 
to  a  prince,  whose  responsibility  is  so  infinitely 
greater,  increases  to  a  magnitude,  the  full  sum 
of  which,  the  human  mind  would  in  vain  attempt 
to  estimate.  This  principle  will  afford  the  most 
salutary  check  to  those  projects  of  remote  vain- 
glory, and  posthumous  ambition,  of  which  in 
almost  every  instance,  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce, 
whether  they  have  been  more  idle,  or  more  ca- 
lamitous. 

History,  fertile  as  it  is  in  similar  lessons,  does 
not  furnish  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  mis- 
chiefs of  erroneous  calculation,  than  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Alexander.  How  falsely  did  he  esti- 
mate  the  possible  exertions  of  one  man,  and  the 
extent  of  human  life,  when,  in  the  course  of  his 
reign,  which  eventually  proved  a  short  one,  be 
resolved  to  change  the  face  of  the  world;  to 
conquer  iU  kingdoms,  to  enlighten  ite  ignorance, 
and  to  redress  ite  wrongs !  a  chimera,  indeed, 
but  a  glorious  chimera,  had  he  not,  at  the  same 
time,  and  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  indulged 
passions  inconsistent  with  his  own  resolutions, 
and  subversive  of  his  own  schemes.  His  thirty- 
third  year  put  a  period  to  projecte,  for  which 
many  ages  would  have  been  insufficient !  and 
the  vanity  of  his  ambition  forms  a  forcible  con- 
trast to  the  grandeur  of  his  designs. — His  gi- 
gantic  empire,  acquired  by  unequalled  ooursge, 
ambition,  and  success,  did  not  gradually  decay 
hy  the  lapse  of  time ;  it  did  not  yield  to  the  im- 
perious  control  of  strange  evento  and  extraordi- 
nary oircumstonoes,  whioh  it  was  beycmd  the 
wisdom  of  man  to  foresee,  or  the  power  of  man 
to  resist ;  but  naturally,  but  instantly,  on  the 
death  of  the  conqueror,  it  was  at  onoe  broken  in 

{»ieces,  all  his  schemes  were  in  a  moment  abo- 
ished,  and  even  the  dissolution  of  his  own  pa- 
ternal inheritance  was  speedily  acoomplished,  by 
the  oontesteof  his  immediate  successors. 

But  we  need  not  look  back  to  ancient  Greece 
for  proofs  of  the  danger  of  erroneous  calculation, 
while  Louis  XIV.  occupies  the  page  of  history. 
This  descendant  of  fifty  kings,  after  a  triumphant 
reign  of  sixty  years,  having,  like  Alexander, 
VolIL  E 


been  flattered  with  the  naiov  of  tke  great,  and 
hsving,  doubtless,  like  him,  projected  to  reigo 
afler  his  decease,  was  not  dead  an  hour  before 
his  will  was  cancelled ;  a  will  not  made  in  se« 
cret,  and  like  some  of  his  former  acts,  annulled 
by  ite  own  inherent  injustice,  but  publicly  known 
and  generally  approved  by  princes  of  the  blood, 
counsellors,  and  parliamente.  This  royal  will 
was  set  aside  with  less  ceremony,  than  would 
have  been  shown,  in  this  country,  to  the  testa- 
ment of  the  meanest  individual.  All  formalities 
were  forgotten ;  all  decencies  trodden  under  foot 
This  decree  of  the  new  executive  power  became, 
in  a  moment,  as  absolute  as  that  of  the  monarch, 
now  so  contemptuously  treated,  had  lately  been. 
No  explanation  was  given,  no  argnmente  were 
heard,  no  objections  examined.  That  soveieign 
was  toteliy  and  instantly  forgotten— 


'Whose  word 


Might  yesterday  have  Htood  against  the  world ; 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

The  plans  of  Cesar  Borgia  were  so  ably  laid^ 
that  he  thought  he  had  put  himself  out  of  the 
reach  of  Providence.  It  was  the  boast  of  this 
execrable  politician,  that  he  had,  by  the  infalli* 
ble  rules  of  a  wise  and  foreseeing  poiicv,  so  sure- 
ly laid  the  immuteble  foundations  of'^  his  own 
lasting  greatness,  that  of  the  several  possibilities 
which  he  had  calculated,  not  one  could  shake 
the  stebillty  of  his  fortune.  If  the  pope,  his  fa- 
ther, should  live,  his  grandeur  was  secure  ;  if  he 
died,  he  had,  by  his  interest  secured  the  next 
election.  But  this  deep  schemer  had  forgotten 
to  teke  his  own  mortality  into  account  He  did 
not  calculate  on  that  sickness,  which  would  re- 
move him  from  the  scene  where  his  presence 
was  necessary  to  secure  these  evente ;  he  did 
not  foresee,  that  when  his  father  died,  his  mortal 
enemy,  and  not  his  creature,  would  succeed, 
and  by  succeeding,  would  defeat  every  thing. 
Above  all  he  did  not  calculate,  that,  when  he  in- 
vited to  his  palace  nine  cardinals,  for  whose  sup- 
per he  had  prepared  a  deadly  poison,  in  order  to 
f;t  their  wealth  into  his  own  hands — ^he  did  not, 
say,  foresee,  that 


-he  bnt  tanght 


Bloody  instructions,  which  being  taagfat,  letnmsd. 
To  plague  the  inventor- 
He  did  not  think  that  literally 


-Even-handed  Jnatioe 


Would  give  the  ingredients  of  the  poison'd  chalice 
To  his  own  lips. 

He  had  left  out  of  his  caloulatkiQ,  that  th« 
pope,  his  father,  would  perish  by  the  verr  plot 
which  was  emi^oyed  to  enrich  him ;  while  he, 
Borgia  himself,  with  the  mortal  venom  in  his 
veins,  should  only  escape  to  drag  on  a  lifo  of 
meanness,  and  misery,  in  want,  and  in  prieon ; 
with  the  loss  of  his  boandloss  wealth  and  power, 
losing  all  those  adherento  which  that  wealth  and 
power  had  attracted. 

It  is  of  the  last  impurtenoe,  that  persons  of 
high  condition  should  be  preaerved  from  enter, 
ing  on  their  brilliant  career  with  false  princi- 
ples, fiilse  views,  and  false  maxims.  It  is  of  ths 
last  importance,  to  tenoh  them  not  to  oonfonnd 
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splendour  with  di|:iut7,  jastioe  with  raoeeM, 
merit  with  proeperity,  yoluptuoosnets  with  hap- 
pineM,  refinement  in  luxury  with  pure  taste,  de- 
ceit with  aairacity,  aaspicicNi  with  penetration, 
prodigality  with  a  liberal  spirit,  honour  with 
christian  principle,  chriBtian  principle  with  fa> 
nalicism,  or  conscientious  strictness  with  hy- 
pocrisy. 

Young  persons  possess  so  little  clearness  in 
their  views,  so  little  distinctnesB  in  their  percep- 
tions, and  are  so  much  inclined  to  prefer  the 
suggestions  of  a  warm  fancy  to  the  sober  de- 
ductions of  reason,  that,  in  their  pursuit  of  glory^ 
and  celebrity,  they  are  perpetually  liable  to  take 
up  with  false  way-marks ;  and  where  they  have 
some  general  good  intentions  respecting  the  end, 
to  defeat  their  own  purposes  by  a  misapplication 
of  means ;  so  that,  very  often,  thev  do  not  so 
much  err  through  the  seduction  of  the  senses, 
as  by  accnmulatmg  false  maxims  into  a  sort  of 
system,  on  which  they  afterwards  act  through 
life. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  that  should  be  incul- 
cated on  the  great  is,  that  God  has  not  sent  us 
into  this  world  to  give  us  consummate  happi- 
ness, but  to  train  us  to  those  habits  which  lead 
to  it  High  rank  lays  the  mind  open  to  strong 
temptations  \  the  highest  rank  to  the  strongest 
The  seducing  images  of  luxury  and  pleasure,  of 
splendour  and  of  homage,  of  power  and  inde- 
pendence,  are  too  seldom  counteracted  by  the 
only  adequate  preservative,  a  religious  educa- 
tion. The  world  is  too  generally  entered  upcm 
as  a  scene  of  pleasure,  instead  of  trial ;  as  a  thea- 
tre of  amusement,  not  of  action.  The  high  born 
are  taught  to  enjoy  the  world  at  an  age  when 
they  should  be  learning  to  know  it ;  and  to  grasp 
the  prize  when  they  should  be  exercising  Uiem- 
selves  for  the  combat.  They  roosequently  look 
for  the  sweets  of  victory,  when  they  should  be 
enduring  the  hardness  of  the  conflict 

From  some  of  these  early  corruptions,  a  young 
princess  will  be  preserved,  by  that  very  super- 
eminent  greatness,  which,  in  other  respects,  has 
its  dangers.  Her  exalted  station,  by  separating 
her  from  miscellaneous  society,  becomes  her 
protection  from  many  of  its  maxims  and  prac- 
tices. From  the  dangers  of  her  own  peculiar 
sitnation  she  should  be  guarded  by  being  early 
taught  to  consider  power  snd  influence,  not  as 
exempting  her  fVom  the  difficulties  of  life  or  in- 
suring  to  her  a  large  portion  of  pleasures,  but 
as  engaging  her  in  a  peculiarly  extended  sphere 
of  duti6s,  and  infioitef v  increasing  the  demands 
on  her  fortitude  and  vigilance. 

The  right  formation  of  her  judgment  will 
nuch  assist  in  her  acquisition  of  right  practical 
habits ;  and  the  art  of  making  a  jnst  estimate 
of  men  and  thin^,  will  be  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful lessons  she  will  have  to  learn.  Young  per- 
sonSf  in  their  views  of  the  world,  are  apl  to 
make  a  false  estimate  of  character,  something 
m  the  way  in  which  the  Roman  mob  decided  on 
that  of  Gasav.  They  are  denied  with  the  glH- 
ter  of  a  shining  action,  withottt  semtiniang  the 
ehaimeter,  or  suspecting  the  motive  of  the  actor. 
From  the  scene  whicli-  followed  CBsar*S  death, 
they  may  learn  a  sahitary  lesson.  How  easily 
did  the  insinoating  Antony  persuade  the  people, 
thai  the  mail  wh»  had  aetoally  robbed  them  of 


their  liberty,  and  of  those  privileges  in  defen<!ls 
of  which  their  ancestors  had  shed  their  best 
blood,  was  a  prodipy  of  disinterested  generosity, 
because  he  had  left  them  permission  to  walk  m 
his  pleasore-grounds !  the  bequest  of  a  few 
draehms  to  each,  was  sufficient  to  convince  these 
shallow  reasoners,  that  their  deceased  benefac- 
tor, was  the  most  disinterested,  and  least  selfish, 
of  mankind.  In  this  popular  act  they  forgot, 
that  he  had  ravaged  Greece,  depopulated  Gaul, 
plundered  Asia,  and  subverted  tne  common- 
weslth ! 

The  same  class  of  ardent  and  indiscriminat- 
ing  judges  will  pass  over,  in  the  popular  charaob 
ter  of  our  fifth  Henry,  the  profligacy  of  his  mo- 
rals, and  the  ambition  of  bis  temper,  and  think 
only  of  his  personal  bravery,  and  his  splendid 
success.  They  will  forget,  in  the  conqueror  of 
Agincourt,  the  abettor  of  superstition  and  crueh 
ty,  and  the  unfeeling  perseeiftor  of  the  illustri* 
ous  lord  Gobham. 

But,  in  no  instance  has  a  false  judgment  been 
more  frequently  made,  than  in  the  admired  and 
attractive  character  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
The  frankness  of  his  manners,  the  gallantry  of 
his  spirit,  and  the  generosity  of  his  temper,  have 
concurred  to  unite  the  public  judgment  in  his 
favour,  and  to  obtain  too  much  indulgence  te 
his  unsteady  principles,  and  his  libertine  con- 
duet  But  the  qualities  which  insure  popularity 
too  seldom  stand  the  scrutiny  of  truth.  Born 
with  talents  and  dispositions  to  engage  all  hearts, 
Henry  was  defective  in  that  radical  principle  of 
conscience,  which  is  the  onl^  foundation  of  all 
true  virtue.  The  renunciation  of  his  religion 
for  the  crown  of  France,  which  was  thougot  a 
master-stroke  of  policy,  which  was  recommend- 
ed by  statesmen,  justified  by  divines,  and  even 
mpprmed  6y  SuUy,  was  probably,  as  most  acts 
of  mere  worldly  policy,  oflen  eventually  prove 
to  be,  the  source  of  bis  subsequent  misfortunes; 
— Had  he  prefbrred  his  rehgion  to  the  crown  of 
France,  he  had  not  fallen  the  victim  of  a  fanati- 
cal assassin.  Had  he  limited  his  desires  to  the 
kingdom  of  Navarre,  when  that  of  France  could 
only  be  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  con- 
science, the  heroism  of  his  character  would  thea 
have  been  unequivocal,  and  his  usefulness  to 
mankind  might  have  been  infinitely  extended* 
Nor  is  it  impossible,  that  those  who  urged  the 
condition  might  by  the  steady  perseverance  of 
his  refusal,  have  been  induced  te  relinquish  it ; 
and  French  protestantism,  from  his  conscientious 
adherence  to  its  prineiples,  might  have  derived 
such  a  strength,  as  soon  to  have  made  it  para- 
mount in  the  state :  an  event  which  would  pro** 
bably  have  saved  Europe  fVom  those  horrors  and 
agitations,  with  which  the  late  century  closed, 
and  the  present  has  commenced,  the  termination 
of  which  remains  awfhlly  eonoealed  in  the  yet 
■nrelled  volume  ef  etemsJ  Providence. 

How  much  mere  soKd,  tbovgh  neither  sung 
by  the  poet  nor  immortaliaed  by  the  sculptor,* 
was  the  virtee  of  his  ilkkstrions  mother,  honour- 
ably introducing,  with  infinite  labour  and  ha- 
aard,  the  reformation  into  her  small  territory ! 

*  Henry  IV.  was  diosen  by  Voltsira  fbr  the  hero  of 
his  Epic  Poem,  and  his  statue  was  for  a  long  time  ie> 
■peeled  in  France,  wlien  those  of  other  kings  were  da- 
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Nothingf,  flays  her  warm  ealogiat,  bishop  Bur- 
liet,  waa  wanting  to  make  the  queen  of  Navarre 
perfect,  but  a  larger  dominion.  *  She  not  only 
reformed  her  court,  but  her  whole  principality! 
to  such  a  degree,  that  the  golden  age  seems  to 
have  returned  under  her,  or  rather  Christianity, 
appeared  again,  with  its  pristine  purity  and 
lustre.  Nor  is  there  one  single  abatement  to 
be  made  her.  Only  her  sphere  toaa  narrow* 
But  is  not  this  to  make  greatness  depend  too 
much  on  extrinsic  accident?  That  sphere  is 
large  enough  which  is  rounded  with  perfection. 
A  Christian  queen  during  her  troubled  life !  A 
martyr  in  her  exemplary  death,  hastened,  as  is 
too  probable,  by  the  black  devices  of  one,  as 
much  the  opprobrium,. as  she  herself  was  the 
glory  of  queens;  the  execrable  plotter  of  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew !  Happy  for  Ca- 
therine di  Medici,  and  for  France,  of  which  she 
was  regent  during  the  minority  of  three  kings, 
had  her  sphere  been  as  contracted  as  was  that 
of  Jane  of  Navarre  !* 

For  want  of  having  learned  to  make  a  just 
estimate  of  tlie  relative  value  of  actions,  Louis 
XIV.  while  he  was  laying  Flanders  waste,  and 
depopulating  whole  provinces,  probably  per- 
suaded himself,  that  he  was  actuated  by  pure 
charity  and  love  of  the  people,  because  be  car- 
ried in  his  military  caleche  some  bags  of  bread 
and  money,  which  he  distributed,  as  ne  passed, 
to  the  famjshed  peasantry ;  beings,  whose  hunger 
was  caused  by  his  ambition  :  hunger  which  the 
ostentatious  distribution  of  a  few  loaves  and 
livres  could  relieve  but  for  a  moment  He 
might  have  given  them  peace,  and  saved  his 
bread.  He  should  have  reflected,  that  the  most 
mmiificent  charities  of  a  prince,  commendable 
as  thev  are  in  themselves,  can  be  only  local  and 
partial;  and  are  almost  nothing,  in  the  way  of 
benefit,  compared  with  a  deliverance,  which  it 

*  Natare,  perhaps,  never  produced  a  more  perfect  con- 
trast, than  theiie  two  contemporary  queens.  The  intel- 
leeiuai  eubiilty  of  Catharine's  vices  more  resembled 
those  of  an  infernal  spirit,  than  of  a  corrupt  woman. 
She  had  an  exquisite  genius  for  crimes.  The  arts  she 
employed  airainst  those,  whose  destruction  she  medita- 
teil,  were  varied  and  applied  with  the  nicest  appropria- 
tion to  their  case  and  character :  and  her  success  waa 
proportioned  to  her  skill.  Power,  riches,  frieasures, 
were  the  baitfl  which  she  held  out,  with  exact  discrimi- 
nation, to  different  men,  according  as  their  tempers  in- 
clined them  to  either.  Her  deep  knowledge  of  mankind 
she  converted  to  the  purpose  of  allurins,  betraying,  and 
destroying  all,  against  whom  she  had  designs :  and  she 
had  the  ingenuity  to  ruin  every  one  in  his  own  way. 
She  not  only  watched  the  vices  and  weaknesses,  hut 
the  very  virtues  of  men,  in  order  to  work  with  them  to 
their  destruction.— The  excess  of  a  good  quality,  the 
elevation  of  a  virtue,  was  in  her  hands  a  better  imple- 
ment for  working  the  ruin  of  its  possessor  than  even  his 
faults.  Her  dissimulation  was  so  exquisite,  her  patience 
in  evil  so  persevering,  that  no  time  appeared  too  long 
for  nourishing  impious  projects,  and  ripening  them  to 
perfection.  Aware,  at  length,  thai  that  rare  combina* 
tion  of  deceit  and  cruelly  whidi  met  in  her  character 
was  detected  ;  in  order  to  complete  t}ie  destruction  of 
the  protastants  more  signally,  her  son,  a  puppet  in  her 
hands,  was  taught  to  foster  and  caress  them.  Two 
years  did  this  pernicious  Italian  brood  over  this  plot-f 
Its  dire  catastrophe  who  does  not  know  ?  CXueen  Jane 
was  poisoned,  as  a  prologue  to  this  bloody  tragedy,  a  so- 
vereign to  whom  even  the  bigotted  historians  of  the  po- 
pish communion  concur  in  ascribing  all  that  was  ele 
gant,  accomplished,  and  pure  in  woman,  with  all  that 
was  wise,  heroic,  learned,  and  intrepid  in  man  I 

t  For  a  more  detailed  character  of  Catharine,  see  the 
Lifh  of  Agtippa  D'Aubigne. 


was  in  his  power  to  have  granted  them,  from  th« 
miseries  of  war.  In  a  prince,  to  love  peace, 
is  to  be  charitable  on  a  grand  tcale. — Tlie  evils 
which  he  personally  relieves,  in  consequence  of 
their  presenting  themselves  to  his  senses,  highly 
as  that  species  of  bounty  should  be  rated,  must 
be  out  of  all  proportion  few,  compared,  with 
those  which  never  meet  his  eyes.  If,  by  com- 
passionating the  one,  he  soothes  his  own  feel- 
mgs,  while  he  forgeto  the  other,  only  because 
they  are  too  remote  to  come  in  contact  D^ith 
thefe  feelings,  his  charity  is  little  better  than 
self-love. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

On  erroneouf  judgment, — Character  of  queen 
Christina  of  Sweden — Comparison  of  Chris* 
tina  with  Alfred. 

Nothing  leads  more  to  false  estimates  than 
our  suffering  that  natural  desire  of  happi- 
ness, congenial  to  the  human  heart,  to  mislead 
us  by  its  eagerness.  The  object  in  itself  is  not 
only  natural,  but  laudable ;  but  the  steps  which 
are  supposed  to  lead  to  it,  when  ill  regulatody 
never  attain  the  end.  Vice,  of  whatever  kind, 
leads  to  inevitable  misery ;  yet,  through  a  false 
calculation,  even  while  happiness  is  intended, 
vice  is  pursued.  The  voluptuous  will  not  be  per- 
fiuaded  to  set  bounds  to  their  indulgencies. 
Thus  they  oommonljr  destroy  both  health  of 
body,  and  peace  of  mind ;  yet  the  most  volup- 
tuous never  intend  to  be  miserable.  What  a 
necessity  hence  arises,  for  early  infusing  right 
principles,  and  training  to  safe  and  temperate 
habits,  when  even  the  very  desire  of  happiness, 
if  left  merely  to  its  instinctive  movement,  is 
almost  certain  to  plunge  its  voUry  into  final  and 
irremediable  wretchedness ! 

But  in  no  instance  is  the  defective  judgment 
which  leads  to  false  estimates,  more  to  be  re* 
g  retted,  than  in  the  case  of  those  who  apply 
themselves  to  pursuits,  and  affect  habits  foreign 
from  their  station ;  who  spend  their  season  of 
improvement  in  cultivating  talents,  which  they 
can  rare]^  bring  into  exercise,  to  the  neglect  of 
those  which  they  are  peculiarly  called  to  ac 
quire  ;  who  run  out  of  their  proper  road  in  pur« 
suit  of  false  fame,  while  they  renounce  the  solid 
glory  of  a  real,  an  attainable,  and  an  appropriate 
renown. 

The  danger  of  a  prince  oAen  becomes,  in 
this  respect,  the  greater,  because,  while  he  sees 
a  path  open  before  him,  suppose  in  the  case  of 
the  fine  arts,  by  which  he  beholds  others  rising 
into  universal  notice  and  celebrity,  be  feels,  per- 
haps, a  natural  propensity  to  the  same  pursuite, 
and  a  consciousness  of  being  able  to  excel  in 
them.  Meanwhile,  even  his  weakest  eSorU  are 
flattered  by  those  around  him,  as  the  sure  pre- 
sages of  excellence  ;  and  he  is  easily  led  to  be- 
lieve,  that  if  he  will  condescend  to  enter  the  liste, 
he  is  certain  to  attain  the  palm  of  victory. 
When  we  consider  the  amount  of  the  temptation, 
we  should  be  almost  ready  to  forgive  the  em- 
peror Nero,  had  it  been  only  in  displaying  his 
musical  or  theatrical  talento,  that  he  had  de- 
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parted  from  the  line  of  rectitude.  But  to  see  a 
Komao  emperor  travelling  through  Greece  in 
character  of  an  artist,  in  order  to  extort  the  ap- 
plause of  a  people  eminent  for  their  taste,  was 
an  indication  of  farther  evils.  The  infatuation 
remained  to  his  last  hour  ;  for,  in  his  dying  mo- 
ments, instead  of  thinking  how  Rome  must  re- 
joice to  be  rid  of  such  a  master,  he  only  won- 
dered how  the  world  could  submit  to  the  loss 
of  such  a  performer. 

It  is  one  of  (he  many  evils  which  result  from 
indulging  such  misplaced  propensitieci,  that  it 
produces  a  fatal  forgetfulness  of  all  the  proper 
duties  of  a  sovereign,  and  of  his  legitimate 
sphere  of  emulation.  Having  once  eaten  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  of  this  meretricious  praise,  he 
becomes  fonder  of  the  relish,  his  taste  is  cor- 
rupted, — his  views  are  lowered, — his  ambition 
it  contracted ;  and  indolence  conspires  with 
vanity,  in  perpetuating  his  delusion,  and  in 
making  him  take  up  with  pursuits,  and  gratifi- 
cations, far  below  the  level  of  his  high  original. 

For  a  prince,  who  has  formed  a  just  estimate 
of  his  own  ezaJted  station,  will  ever  bear  in 
mind,  that  as  its  rank,  its  rights,  and  its  pri- 
vileges,  are  all  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  itself,  so 
also  must  be  its  honours.  Providence  has  laid 
open  to  a  prince  an  elevated  and  capacious  field 
of  glory,  from  which  subjects  must  be  ever  ex- 
eluded,  by  the  very  circumstances  of  their  civil 
condition.  A  prince  will  but  degrade  himself, 
when  he  descends  from  his  vantage  ground, 
which  he  naturally  occupies,  to  mix  in  the  coin- 
pstitions  of  ordinary  men.  He  engages  in  a 
contest  in  which,  though  failure  may  dingrace, 
success  cannot  do  him  honour.  Mouarchs, 
tlierefore,  would  do  well  to  remember,  and  to 
improve  upon  the  principle  of  the  dignified  re- 
ply of  Alexander,  who  being  asked  whether  he 
would  not  engage  in  the  competition  for  the 
prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  answered,  *  — Yes, 
if  KiNos  are  to  be  my  competitors.*  Nor  pcr> 
haps  would  the  high-minded  answer  of  Alci- 
biades  be  unbecoming  in  a  prince, — 'It  is  not 
ibr  me  to  give,  but  to  receive  delight.* 

Ever  therefore,  let  those  whose  im ports nt  duty 
it  is,  to  superintend  the  education  of  a  royal 
person,  labour  to  fix  in  him  a  just  conception  of 
the  proprietie§  of  his  princely  character.  Let 
them  teach  him  how  to  regulate  all  his  judg- 
ments and  pursuits,  by  the  rule  of  reason,  by  a 
•ound  and  serious  estimate  of  his  own  condition, 
and  of  the  peetdiar  duties,  excellencies,  and 
honours,  which  belong  to  it,  on  grounds  no  less 
of  wisdom  than  of  virtue. 

We  know  not  how  better  to  illustrate  the  na- 
ture and  confirm  the  troth  of  these  remarks, 
than  by  adducing,  as  an  eminent  instance  of  a 
contrary  kind,  the  character  of  queen  Christina 
of  Siveden,  the  memorable  tale  of  her  false 
judgment,  and  perverted  ambition  —Christina, 
a  woman  whoee  whole  character  was  one  mass 
of  oontradictions !  That  same  defect  in  judg- 
ment, which,  after  she  had,  with  vast  cost  and 
oare,  collected  some  of  the  finest  pictures  in 
Rome,  led  her  to  spoil  their  proportions,  by 
clipping  them  with  sheers,  till  they  fitted  her 
apartment,  appeared  in  all  she  did.  It  led  her, 
while  she  thirsted  fbr  adulation,  to  renounce,  in 
aMioatiBg  her  crown,  the  means  of  exacting  it. 


It  led  her,  to  read  almost  all  books,  withoat 
digesting  any  ;  to  make  them  the  theme  of  her 
discourse,  but  not  the  ground  of  her  conduct. 
It  led  her,  fond  as  she  was  of  magnificence,  to 
reduce  herself  to  such  a  state  of  mdigence,  as 
robbed  her  of  the  power  of  enjoying  it.  And 
it  was  Uie  same  inconsistency  which  made  her 
court  the  applause  of  men,  eminent  for  their  re- 
ligious character,  while  she  valued  herself  on 
being  an  avowed  infidel. 

This  royal  wanderer  roamed  from  country  to 
country,  and  from  court  to  court,  for  the  poor 
purpose  of  entering  the  lists  with  wits,  or  of  dis- 
cussing knotty  points  with  philosophers :  proud 
of  aiming  to  be  the  rival  of  Vossius,  when  her 
true  merit  would  have  conaisled  in  being  his 
protector.  Absurdly  renouncing  the  solid  glory 
of  governing  well,  fbr  the  sake  of  hunting  after 
an  empty  phantom  of  libeity,  which  she  never 
enjoyed,  and  vainly  grasping  at  the  shadow  of 
fame,  which  she  novcr  attained. 

Nothing  is  right,  which  is  not  in  its  right 
place. — Disorderly  wit,  even  disorderly  virtues, 
lose  much  of  their  natural  value.  There  is  an 
exquisite  symmetry  and  proportion  in  the  quali- 
ties of  a  well'ordered  mind.  An  ill-regulated 
desire  of  that  knowledge,  the  best  part  of  which 
8he  might  have  acquired  with  dignity,  at  her 
leisure  hours :  an  unbounded  vanity,  eager  to 
exhibit  to  foreign  countries  those  attainments 
which  ought  to  have  been  exercised  in  govern- 
ing her  own  ; — ^to  be  thought  a  philosopher 
by  wits,  and  a  wit  by  philosophers ; — this  was 
the  preposterous  ambition  of  a  queen  born  to 
rule  a  brave  people,  and  naturally  possessed  of 
talents,  which  might  have  made  that  people 
Imppy.  Thus  it  wasthat  the  daughter  of  the 
{Treat  Gustavus,  who  might  have  adorned  that 
throne  for  which  he  so  bravely  fought,  fbr  want 
of  the  discretion  of  a  well-balanced  mind,  and 
iho  virtues  of  a  well-disciplined  heart,  became 
the  scorn  of  those,  whose  admiration  she  might 
have  commanded.  Herungoverned  tastes  were, 
as  is  not  unusual,  connected  with  passions 
equally  ungovernable ;  and  there  is  too  much 
ground  fbr  suspecting  that  the  mistress  of  Mo- 
naldeschi  ended  with  being  his  murderer. — It 
t^  not  surprising  that  she  who  abdicated  her 
throne  should  abjure  her  religion.  Having  re- 
nounced every  thing  else  which  was  worth 
preserving,  she  ended  by  renouncing  tho  pro- 
tostant  faith. 

It  may  not  be  without  ita  naes  to  the  ro^al 
po|Ht,  to  compare  the  conduct  of  Christina 
with  that  of  Alfred,  in  those  points  in  which 
they  agreed,  and  those  in  which  they  exhibit- 
ed so  striking  an  oppoeition. — ^l^o  contrast 
the  Swede,  who  with  the  advantage  of  a  let- 
tered education,  descended  from  the  throne, 
abandoned  the  noblest  and  wisest  sphere  of 
action  in  which  the  instructed  mind  oould  de- 
sire to  employ  its  store,  and  renounced  the  high- 
est social  duties  which  a  human  being  can  be 
called  to  perform,  with  Alfred,  one  of  the  few 
happy  instances  in  which  genina  and  virtue 
surmounted  the  disadvantages  of  an  education 
so  totally  neglected,  that  at  twelve  years  old  he 
did  not  even  know  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
He  did  not  abdicate  his  crown,  in  order  to  cal- 
tivate  his  own  talents,  or  to  gratify   his  fancy 
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with  the  talents  of  others,  bat  laboured  ri^ht 
royally  to  assemble  aroand  the  throoe  all  the 
abilities  of  his  ooantsy.  Alfred  had  no  sooner 
tasted  the  charms  of  learningf,  than  his  great 
genius  aniokded  itself.  He  was  enchanted  with 
the  elegancies  of  llteratare  to  a  degree  which  at 
first  seemed  likely  to  divert  him  from  all  other 
objects.  But  he  soon  reflected  that  a  prince  is 
not  born  for  himself.  When  therefore,  he  was 
actually  called  to  the  throne,  did  he  weakly  de- 
sert his  royal  duties,  to  run  into  distant  lands, 
to  recite  Saxon  verses,  or  to  repeat  that  classic 
poetry  of  which  he  became  so  enamoured  7  No. 
Like  a  true  patriot  he  devoted  his  rare  genius 
to  the  noblest  purposes.  He  dedicated  Uie  ta- 
lentsof  the  soverei«rn  to  the  improvement  of  the 
people.  He  did  not  renounce  his  learning  when 
he  became  a  king,  but  he  consecrated  it  to  a 
truly  royal  purpose.  And  while  the  Swedish 
vagrant  was  subsisting  on  eleemosynary  flattery, 
bestowed  in  pity  to  her  real  but  misapplied  abi- 
lities, Alfred  was  exercising  his  talents  like  the 
father  of  his  country.  He  did  not  consider  study 
as  a  mere  gratification  of  his  own  taste.  He 
knew  that  a  king  has  nothing  exclusively  his 
own,  not  even  his  literary  attainments.  He 
threw  his  erudition,  like  other  possessions,  into 
the  public  stock.  He  diffused  among  tlie  people 
his  own  knowledge,  which  flowed  in  all  dircc- 
ticms,  like  streams  from  their  parent  fountain, 
fertilizing  every  portion  of  the  human  soil,  so  as 
to  produce,  if  not  a  rapid  growth,  yet  a  disposi- 
tion  both  for  science  and  virtue,  where  shortly 
before  there  had  been  a  barbarous  waste,  a  com- 
plete moral  and  mental  desolation. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

ObBervatienM  on  the  as^e  of  Louis  XIV,  and  on 

Vtdtaire. 

Ip  in  the  present  work  we  frequently  cite 
Louis  XIV.  it  is  because  on  such  an  occasion  his 
idea  naturally  presents  itself.  His  reign  was  so 
long ;  his  character  so  prominent ;  his  qualities 
BO  ostensible;  his  affairs  were  so  interwoven 
with  those  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  and 
especially  with  those  of  England  ;  the  period  in 
which  ho  lived  produced  such  a  revolution  in 
manners ;  and,  above  all,  his  encomiastic  histo- 
rian, Voltaire,  has  decorated  both  the  period  and 
the  king,  with  so  much  that  is  great  and  bril- 
liant, that  they  fill  a  large  space  in  the  eye  of 
the  reader.  Voltaire  writes  as  if  tlie  age  of 
Lovii  XIV.  bounded  the  circle  of  human  glory ; 
as  if  the  antecedent  history  of  Europe  were 
among  those  inconsiderable  and  obscure  annals, 
which  are  either  lost  in  fiction,  or  sunk  in  in> 
significance ;  as  if  France,  at  (he  period  he  oe- 
lebrates,  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  modern, 
that  Rome  did  to  the  ancient  world,  when  she 
divided  the  globe  into  two  pottions,  Romans  and 
barbarians ;  as  if  Louis  were  the  central  sun 
from  which  all  the  lessor  lights  of  the  European 
firmament  borrowed  their  feeble  radiance. 

But  whatever  other  countries  may  do,  England 
at  least  is  able  to  look  back  with  triumph  to 
ages  anterior  to  that  which  is  exclusively  deno- 


minated  the  age  of  Liouis  XIV. 
vaunted  age  itself  we  venture  t 
France  the  palm  of  glory.    To  all » 
arms,  we  need  produce  no  other  pro 
riority  than  that  we  conquered  the  boat, 
all  that  they  bring  in  science,  and  it  mu 
lowed  that  they  brin^  much,  or  where  wc 
the  honour  of  eclipsmg  them  7  we  have  v> 
pose  our  Locke,  our  Boyle,  and  our  New 
To  their  long  list  of  wits  and  poets,  it  would 
endless,  in  Uie  way  of  competition,  to  attempt 
enumerating,  star  by  star,  the  countless  con- 
stellation which  illuminated  the  bright  contem- 
porary reign  of  Anne. 

The  principal  reason  for  which  we  so  oflen 
cite  the  conduct,  and,  in  citing  the  conduct,  re- 
fer  to  the  errors  of  Louis,  is,  that  there  was  a 
time,  when  the  splendor  of  his  character,  his 
imposing  magnificence  and  generosity,  made  us 
in  too  much  danger  of  considering  him  as  a  mo- 
del. The  illusion  has  in  a  good  degree  vanish- 
ed ;  yet  the  inexperienced  reader  is  not  only 
still  liable,  by  the  dazzling  qualities  of  the  king, 
to  be  blinded  to  his  vices,  out  is  in  danger  of  not 
finding  out  that  those  very  qualities  were  them- 
selves little  better  than  vices. 

But  it  is  not  enough  for  writers,  who  wish  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  the  great,  to  expose 
vices,  they  should  also  consider  it  as  part  of  their 
duty  to  strip  off*  the  mask  from.  faUe  virtues, 
especially  those  to  which  the  highly  born  and 
the  highly  flattered  are  peculiarly  liable.  To 
those  who  are  captivated  with  the  shining  an- 
nals of  the  ambitious  and  the  magnificent ;  who 
are  struck  with  the  glories  with  which  the  brows 
of  the  bold  and  the  prosperous  are  encircled ; 
such  calm,  unobtrusive  qualities  as  justice,  cha- 
rity,  temperance,  meekness,  and  purity,  will 
make  but  a  mean  figure ;  or,  at  best,  will  be 
considered  only  as  the  virtues  of  the  vulgar,  not 
as  the  attributes  of  kings.  While  in  the  portrait 
of  the  conqueror,  ambition,  sensuality,  oppres- 
sion, luxury,  and  pride,  painted  in  the  least  of- 
fensive colours,  and  blended  with  the  bright  tints 
of  personal  bravery,  gayety,  and  profuse  libe- 
rality, will  lead  the  sanguine  and  the  ^oung  to 
doubt  whether  the  former  class  of  qualities,  can 
be  very  mischievous,  which  is  so  blended  and 
lost  in  the  latter,  especially  when  they  find  that 
hardly  any  abatement  is  made  by  the  historian 
for  the  one,  while  the  other  is  held  up  to  admi- 
ration. 

There  is  no  family  in  which  the  showy  quali- 
ties have  more  blinded  the  reader,  and  sometimes 
the  writer  also,  to  their  vices,  than  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Medici.  The  profligate  Alexan- 
der, the  first  usurper  of  the  dukedom  of  Flo- 
rence, is  declared  by  one  of  his  historians,  San- 
doval, to  be  a  person  of  excellent  conduct ;  and 
though  the  writer  himself  ackhowledges  his  ex- 
treme licentiousnesD,  yet  he  says,  *  he  won  the 
Florentines  by  his  obliging  manners  ;*  those  Flo- 
rentines whom  he  not  onfy  robbed  of  their  free- 
dom,  but  dishonoured  in  the  persons  of  their 
wives  and  daughters ;  his  unbounded  profligacy 
not  even  respecting  the  sanctity  of  convents ! 
Another  writer,  speaking  of  the  house  of  Medici 
collectively,  says,  *  their  having  restored  know* 
ledge  and  elegance  will,  in  time,  obliterate  their 
faults.  Their  usurpation,  tyranny, pride,  perfidy. 
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vindietive  erueltyt  parncideM^  and  ineest^  wiU  he 
remembered  no  more.  Future  age»  will  forget 
their  atrocious  crimes  in  fond  admiration  r* 
Ought  historians  to  teach  such  lessons  to  princes  7 
Oaght  they  to  be  told  that  *  knowledj^e  and  ele. 
gance*  cannot  be  boaffht  too  dear,  though  pur- 
chased by  such  atrocious  crimes  ? — ^The  illus- 
trious hous<y  of  Medici  seems  to  have  rerived  in 
every  point  of  resemblancCf  the  Athenian  cha- 
racter. With  one  or  two  honourable  exceptions, 
it  exhibits  the  same  union  of  moral  corruption, 
with  mental  taste ;  the  same  genius  for  the  arts, 
and  the  same  neglect  of  the  virtues ;  the  same 
polish  and  the  same  profligacy  ;  the  same  pas- 
sion for  learning,  and  the  same  appetite  for  plea, 
sure ;  the  same  interchange  of  spectacles  and 
assassinations;  the  same  preference  of  the  beauty 
of  a  statue  to  the  life  of  a  citizen. 

So  false  are  the  estimates  which  have  ever 
been  made  of  human  conduct ;  so  seMom  has 
praise  been  justly  bestowed  in  this  life ;  so  many 
wrong  actions  not  only  escape  censure,  but  are 
accounted  reputable,  that  it  fbrnishes  one  strong 
argument  for  a  future  retribution.  This  injus- 
tice of  human  judgment  led  even  the  psgan 
Plato,  in  the  person  of  Socrates,  to  assign,  in  an 
ingenious  fiction,  a  reason  why  a  judgment  after 
death  was  appointed.  He  accounts  for  the  ne- 
cessity of  this,  by  observing,  that  in  a  preceding 
period  each  person  had  been  judged  in  his  life- 
time and  by  living  judges.  The  consequence  was, 
that  false  judgments  were  continually  passed. 
The  reason  of  these  unjust  decisions,  ne  ob- 
•erves,  is,  that  men  being  judged  in  the  body^ 
the  blemishes  and  defects  of  their  minds  are 
overlooked,  in  consideration  of  their  beauty, 
their  high  rank,  or  their  riches ;  and  being  also 
surrounded  by  a  multitude  who  are  always  ready 
to  extol  their  virtues,  the  judges  of  course  are 
biassed  ;  and  being  themselves  also  in  a  body, 
their  own  minds  also  are  darkened.  It  was 
therefore  determined,  that  men  should  not  be 
called  to  their  trial  till  afler  death,  when  they 
•ball  appear  before  the  judge,  himself  a  pure 
ethereal  spirit,  stripped  of  that  bod^and  those 
ornamental  appendages  which  had  misled  earth- 
ly Judges.f  The  spirit  of  this  fable  is  as  appli- 
cable  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  as  it  was  to  that 
of  Alexander,  in  which  it  was  written. 

Liberality  is  a  truly  loyal  virtue,  a  virtue  too, 
which  has  its  own  immediate  reward  in  the  de. 
light  which  accompanies  its  exercise.  AH  wealth 
is  in  order  to  diffusion.  If  novelty  be,  as  has 
been  said,  the  great  charm  of  life,  there  is  no 
way  of  enjoying  it  so  perfectly  as  by  perpetual 
acts  of  beneficence.  The  great  become  insen- 
sible to  the  pleasure  of  their  own  affluence,  from 
having  been  long  used  to  it :  but,  in  the  distri- 
bution  of  riches,  there  is  always  something  fresh 
and  reviving ;  and  the  opulent  add  to  their  own 
atock  of  happiness  all  that  their  bounty  bestows 
on  others.  It  is  pity^  therefore,  on  the  mere 
score  of  voluptuousness,  that  neither  Vitellius 
Dor  Eliogabalus,  nor  any  of  the  other  imperial 
gourmands,  was  ever  so  fortunate  as  to  find  out 
this  multiplied  luxury  of  *  eating  with  many 
mouths  at  once.* — Homage  must  satiate,  intem- 
perance will  cloy,  splendor  will  fatigue,  dissipa. 

^  Noble's  menioin  of  the  iUustriovs  house  of  Medici, 
f  Sse  Gaardiso,  Vo.  87.  i 


tion  exhaust,  aiud  adulation  aobjoct ;  but  the  <!•• 
lights  of  beneficence  will  be  always  new  and  re* 
freshing.  And  there  is  no  qoauty  in  which  a 
prince  has  it  more  in  his  power  to  exhibit  a  feint 
resemblance  of  that  great  bein^,  whose  repre- 
sentative he  is,  than  in  the  capacity  and  the  love 
of  this  communicative  goodness. 

But,  it  is  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  vir- 
toes,  that  they  never  intrench  on  each  other.  It 
is  a  trite  remark,  vet  a  remark  that  requires  to 
be  repeated,  that  uberalit^  loses  the  very  name 
of  virtue,  when  it  is  practised  at  the  expense  of 
j  ustice,  or  even  of  prudence.  It  must  be  allowed, 
tliat  of  all  the  species  of  liberality,  there  is  not 
one  more  truly  royal  than  that  which  fosters 
genius  and  rewards  letters.  But  the  motive  of 
the  patron,  and  the  resources  from  which  his 
bounty  is  drawn,  must  determine  on  the  merit 
of  the  action.  Leo  X.  has  been  extolled  by  aU 
his  historians  as  a  prodigy  of  generosity ;  a  qua- 
lity, indeed,  which  eminently  distinguished  his 
whole  family :  but  the  admiration  excited  bv 
reading  the  numberless  instances  of  his  munin- 
cent  spirit  that  in  remunerating  men  of  talents, 
will  receive  a  great  drawback,  by  reflecting,  he 
drew  a  large  part  of  the  resources  necessary  for 
his  liberality  from  the  scandalous  sale  of  induU 
genees.  This  included  not  only  selling  the  good 
works  of  the  saints,  (of  which  the  church  had 
always  an  inexhaustible  chest  on  band,)  over 
and  above  such  as  wore  necessary  to  their  own 
salvation.  To  any  affluent  sinner  who  was  rich 
enough  to  pay  for  them  ;  not  only  a  full  pardon 
for  sins  past  and  present  of  the  living  offender, 
but  for  all  that  were  to  eome,  however  great 
their  number  or  enormous  their  nature.* 

The  splendid  pontifi*  earned  an  immortal  fame 
in  the  grateful  pages  of  those  scholars  who  tasted 
of  his  bounty,  while  by  this  operation  of  fraud 
upon  folly,  the  credulous  multitude  were  drained 
of  their  money,  the  ignorant  tempted  to  the  bold* 
est  impiety,  the  vicious  to  the  most  unbounded 
profligacy,  and  the  measure  of  the  iniquities  of 
the  church  of  Rome  was  filled  up. 

But  Louis  XIV.  carried  this  honourable  gene* 
roeity  to  an  extent  unknown  before.  He  be* 
stowed  presents  and  pensions  on  no  less  than 
sixty  men  of  the  most  eminent  talents  and  learn- 
ing in  difibrent  countries  of  Europe.  One  is 
sorry  to  be  compelled,  by  truth,  to  detract  from 
the  splendour  of  such  liberality,  by  two  remarka. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  notorious,  that  the  bounty 
originated  from  his  having  learned  that  cardinal 
Richelieu  had  sent  large  presents  to  many  learn- 
ed foreigners,  who  had  written  panegyrics  on 
him.  Who  can  help  suspecting,  that  the  kinr, 
less  patient  or  less  prudent  than  the  cardind, 
was  eager  to  pay  beforehand  for  his  own  antici- 
pated panegyrics  7  Secondly,  who  can  help  re- 
gretting, that  the  large  sums  thus  liberally  be- 
stowed, had  not  been  partly  subtracted  from  the 
expense  of  his  own  boundless  self.gratifications, 
which  were  at  the  same  time  carried  on  with  a 

*  This  munifleent  pope,  not  contented  withsupplyinf 
bis  own  wants  by  this  spiritual  iratfic,  provided  alM  for 
bis  relRtlnns  by  settinfr  them  up  in  the  tame  lucrative 
commerce.  His  sister  Mai^dalen's  portion  was  derived 
ttom  the  larfre  sphere  assigned  her  for  carryinfr  on  this 
merchandize;  her  warehouse  was  in  Saxony.  More  Aw" 
tant  relations  had  smaller  shops  in  difTerent  provioces^ 
Ar  tlie  aale  of  this  popular  eoniBodiiy. 
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ynAwMm  withoat  azamiile?  For  Loais  was 
Qontentad  with  briaf^g  into  action  a  wntiaient 
which  Nero  even  Tentared  to  pat  into  words, 

*  (hat  there  was  no  other  oae  of  treaanre  bat  to 
squander  it  Who  ean  forget  that  this  money 
had  been  extorted  from  the  people,  by  every  im- 
post  and  exaction  which  Colbeit,  his  indefatiga- 
ue  minister,  liiroself  a  patron  c^  genius,  could 
devise?  How  inefieotually  does  Uie  historian 
ajid  eulogist  of  the  king  labour  to  vindicate  him 
on  this  very  ground  of  profusion,  from  the  im- 
puled  charge  of  avarice,  by  strangely  asserting, 
that  a  king  of  France,  who  posscseos  no  income 
distinct  from  the  revenues  of  the  state,  and  who 
only  distributes  the  public  monev,  cannot  be  ac 
cused  of  covetousness !  an  apolpgy  almost  as 
bad  as  the  imputed  crime.  For,  where  is  the 
merit  of  any  liberality  which  not  only  subtracts 
nothing  from  the  gratification  of  the  giver,  but 
which  is  exercised  at  the  positive  expense  of 
the  public  comfort  ?* 

Colbert  has  been  even  preferred  to  Sully,  for 
his  zeal  in  diminishing  peculation  and  public 
abuses.  But  though  Colbert  was  a  very  able  mi- 
nister, yet  there  was  a  wide  difference  between 
his  motives  of  action  and  those  of  SuUy,  and  be- 
tween  their  application  of  the  public  money.  But, 
even  the  profuseness  of  the  extortioner  Fouquet, 
in  squandering  the  revenues  of  the  state  as  free- 
iy  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  private  property, 
is  converted  by  Voltaire  into  a  proof  of  the  great- 
ness  of  his  soul,  because  his  depredations  were 
spent  in  acts  of  munificence  and  liberality ;  as 
if  the  best  possible  application  of  money  could 
atone  for  injustice  or  oppression  in  the  acquisi* 
tion  of  it ! 

In  how  different  a  mould  was  the  soul  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  cast !  and  how  much  more  cor- 
rect were  the  views  of  that  great  king  as  to  the 
true  grounds  of  liberality  !  As  brave  a  warrior 
as  Charles  XII.  without  his  brutal  ferocity ;  as 
liberal  as  Louis,  without  his  prodigality;  as 
lealoos  a  patron  of  letters  as  Henry  VIII.  with- 
out his  vanity  !— He  was,  indeed,  so  warm  a 
friend  to  learning,  that  he  erected  schools,  and 
founded  universities,  in  the  very  uproar  of  war. 
— ^These  he  endowed,  not  by  employing  his  mi- 
nisters to  levy  taxes  on  the  distressed  people,  not 
by  exhausting  the  resources  of  the  state,  meri. 
torious  as  was  the  object  to  be  established ;  but 
bv  converting  to  these  noble  institutions,  almost 
sll  hi$  own  patrimonial  lands  of  the  house  of 
Vssa. 

Against  the  principles  of  Voltaire,  it  is  now 
scarcely  necessary  to  caution  the  young  reader. 
His  disgrace  has  become  almost  as  signal  as  his 
offences ;  his  crimes  seem  to  have  procured  for 
his  works  their  just  reprobation.  To  enter  on 
a  particular  censure  of  them,  might  be  only  to 

*  Tbe  person  who  no«r  bolda  the  reins  of  government 
in  a  noighboaring  nation,  is  said  suoeesafblly  to  have 
adopted  similar  mflasuros.  He  early  made  it  his  studious 
care  to  buy  up  the  good  report  of  authors  and  men  of 
talents,  knoAing  mankind  virell  enough  to  be  assured, 
that  this  was  the  sure  and  immediate  road  to  that  ftme 
for  which  be  pants.  Near  spectators  instantly  detect 
the  (kllacy :  but  strangers,  as  he  foresaw,  would  mis- 
take the  adulation  of  these  bribed  witnesaas  for  tbe  ge- 
neral opinion ;  the  asseition  of  the  dedaimer  fbr  toe 
sentiment  of  the  public.  Accordingly  the  sycophantry 
of  the  Joarnaiist  has  been  rejireaoatad  as  tbe  voice  of  tbe 
people. 


invite  our  readen  to  their  perusal ;  and,  indeed, 
a  criticism  on  his  philosophical  and  innumera- 
ble miscellaneous  writings,  pestilential  as  their 
general  principle  is,  would  be  foreign  from  the 
present  purpose,  as  there  is  little  danger  that  the 
royal  pupil  should  ever  be  brought  within  the 
sphere  of  their  contamination.  I  shall  thereftre 
confine  myself  to  a  rery  few  observations  on 
his  character  of  the  monarch,  in  the  work  un- 
der consideration  ;  a  work  which  is  still  most 
likely  to  be  read,  and  which,  notwithstanding 
its  faults,  perhaps,  best  deserves  a  perusal — His 
age  of  Louis  the  fourteenth. 

In  summing  up  the  king*s  character,  ho  calls 
his  unbounded  profligacy  in  the  variety  of  his 
mistresses,  and  the  ruinous  prodigality  with 
which  they  were  supported,  by  the  oool  term  of 
weakne$9,  Voltaire  again  does  not  blush  to 
compliment  a  sovereign,  whose  life  was  one  long 
tissue  of  criminal  attachments,  with  having 
*  uniformly  observed  the  strictest  rules  of  de- 
cency and  decorum  towards  his  wife.*  His  ran. 
oour  against  the  Jansenists ;  his  unjust  ambi- 
tion  and  arbitrary  temper ;  his  wars,  which  Vol- 
taire himself  allows  *  to  have  been  undertaken 
wiihout  reason ;'  his  cruel  rava|rin^  of  the  Pa- 
latinate with  fire  and  sword,  and  its  wretched 
inhabitants  driven  from  shelter  to  woods  and 
dens,  and  caves  of  the  earth ;  his  bloody  perse- 
cution  of  the  protestants ;  these  he  calls  by  the 
gentle  name  of  littleness  ;  not  forgetting,  in  the 
true  modern  spirit  of  moral  calculation,  to  place 
in  one  scale  his  admired  qualities  of  whatsoever 
class,  his  beauty,  valbur,  taste,  generosity,  and 
magnificence ;  and  to  throw  into  the  other,  his 
crimes  and  vices,  which  being  assumed  to  be 
only  liuUnesses  and  weaknesses^  it  is  no  wonder 
if  he  glories  in  the  preponderance  of  his  virtues 
in  the  balance. 

By  thus  reducing  a  mass  of  mischief  into  al- 
most  impalpable  frailties,  and  opposing  to  them 
with  enthusiastic  rapture,  qualities  of  no  real 
solidity,  he  holds  out  a  picture  of  royalty  too 
alluring  to  the  unformed  judgment  of  young 
and  ardent  readers,  to  whom  it  ought  to  be  ex- 
plained, that  tliis  tinsel  is  not  gold,  that  les  6ten- 
seances  are  not  virtues,  and  that  graces  of  man- 
ner are  a  poor  substitute  fbr  integrity  of  heart 
and  rectitude  of  conduct. 

By  the  avowal  of  the  same  author,  it  was  in 
the  very  lap  of  pleasure,  when  all  was  one  un- 
broken scene  of  joy,  when  life  was  one  perpetual 
course  of  festive  delight,  maaked  balls,  pageants, 
and  spectacles,  that  the  Palatinate  was  twice 
laid  in  ashes,  the  extermination  of  the  Protest- 
ants decreed,  and  the  destruction  of  Holland 
planned. — The  latter,  not  by  the  sudden  ardour 
of  a  victorious  soldiery,  but  by  a  cool  deliberate 
mandate,  in  a  letter  under  the  king^s  own  hand. 
Voltaire  has  expressed  his  astonishment  that 
these  decrees,  which  he  himself  allows  to  have 
been  '  cruel  and  merciless,*  should  proceed  from 
the  bosom  of  a  court  distinguished  for  softness 
of  manners,  and  sunk  in  voluptuous  indulgences. 
We  might  rather  wonder  at  any  such  expres- 
sion of  astonishment  in  so  ingenious  a  writer, 
were  we  not  well  assured,  that  no  acuteness  of 
genius  can  give  that  deep  insight  into  the  hu. 
man  heart,  which  our  religion  alone  teaches,  in 
teaching  us  the  cormptian  of  oiu  nature;  much 
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leM  can  it  inspire  the  infidel  with  that  quick- 
ness of  moral  taste,  which  enables  the  true  dis. 
ciples  of  Christianity,  to  appreciate,  as  if  by  a 
natural  instincf,  human  characters. 

It  is  indeed  obvious  to  all  who  have  sound 
▼iews  of  relififion,  and  a  true  knowledcre  of  man- 
kind, that  this  cruelty,  so  far  from  bem^  inoon- 
■istent  with,  actually  sprung  from  that  very 
spirit  of  Toluptnonsness,  which,  by  concentrat- 
ing ail  feeling  into  •«//,  totally  hardens  the  heart 
to  the  happiness  of  others. — Who  does  not  know 
that  a  soul  dissolved  in  sensual  pleasure,  is  na- 
turally dead  to  all  compassion,  and  all  kindness, 
which  has  not  fame,  or  interest,  or  self-gratifi- 
cation, for  its  object  ?  Who  are  they  of  whom 
the  prophet  declares,  that  *  they  are  not  moved 
by  the  af&iction  of  their  brethren  7* — It  is  they 
'  who  lie  in  beds  of  ivory,  that  chant  to  the  sound 
of  the  viol,  that  drink  wine  in  bowls,  and  anoint 
themselves  with  ointments.*  Selfishness  was 
the  leading  charge  brought  by  the  apostle  against 
the  enemies  of  religion.  It  stands  foremost  in 
that  catalogue  of  sms  assigned  by  him  as  the 
mark  of  the  apostate  times,  that  men  ihould  be 
lovers  of  their  ownsehes. 

But  even  without  this  divine  teaching,  Vol- 
taire might  have  been  informed  by  general  his- 
tory, of  which  he  was  not  only  an  universal 
reader,  but  an  universal  writer,  of  the  natural 
connection  between  despotism  and  licentious- 
ness. The  annals  of  all  nations  bear  their  con- 
current testimony  to  this  glaring  truth.  It 
would  be  endless  to  enumerate  exemplifications 
of  it  from  the  melancholy  catalogue  of  Roman 
emperors.  Nero,  who  claims  among  the  mo- 
narchs  of  the  earth  the  execrable  precedency  in 
cruelty,  was  scarcely  less  pre-eminent  in  volup- 
tuousness. Tiberius  was  as  detestable  for  pro- 
fligacy at  Caprea,  as  infamous  for  tyranny  at 
Rome. — In  the  history  of  the  Mohi^mmedan 
kings,  barbarity  and  self-indulgence  generally 
bMir  a  pretty  exact  proportion  to  each  other.— 
Sensuality  and  tyranny  equally  marked  the  cha- 
racter of  our  eighth  Henry.  Shall  we  then  won- 
der,  if,  under  lie  wis,  feasts  at  Versailles,  which 
eclipsed  all  former  splendour,  and  decorations 
at  Trianon  and  Marii,  which  exhausted  art  and 
begvars  invention,  were  the  accompaniments  to 
the  flight,  despair,  and  execution  of  the  Hoso- 
nots  ?  So  exactly  did  luxury  keep  pace  with  m- 
tolerance,  and  voluptuousness  with  cruelty. 

Even  many  of  the  generally  admired  qnali- 
ties  of  Louis,  which  assumed  the  air  of  more 
solid  virtues,  were  not  sterling.  His  resolution 
and  spirit  of  perseverance  were  nothing  better 
than  that  obstinacy  and  self-sufficioney,  which 
were  the  common  attribntes  of  ordinary  charac- 
ters. Yet,  this  pride  and  stubbornness  were  ex- 
lolled  in  the  measure  they  were  persisted  in, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  evils  of  which  they 
were  the  cause  t  and  his  p>arasites  never  failed 
to  elevate  these  defects  to  the  dignity  of  forti- 
lade,  and  the  praise  of  firmness. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

farther  o^seroofions  on  Louie  XtV.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  claime  of  those  princes  who  have 
tbUiinei  the  a^Uatt^n  f^**the  gre&L** 


In  considering  the  character  of  Louis  XIV.  in 
the  foregoing  chapter,  we  are  led  by  the  impos- 
ing appellation  of  tbb  orbat,  which  has  baen 
oonforred  on  this  monarch,  to  inquire  how  fiur  a 
passion  for  shows  and  pageants;  a  taste  for 
magnificence  and  the  polite  arts ;  a  fondness  fi>r 
war,  the  theatre  of  which  he  contrived  to  make 
a  scone  of  the  most  luxurious  accommodation ; 
together  with  a  proftise  and  midistinguishing 
li£)rality,  entitled  Lonis  to  that  appsllation, 
which  would  seem  to  imply  the  possession  of  all 
the  heroic  qualities,  of  which  he  appears  to  have 
been  utterly  destitute. 

We  are  aware  that  the  really  heroic  virtues 
are  growing  into  general  disesteem. — The  age 
of  chivalry  it  gone !  said  a  great  genius  of  our 
own  time ;  one  who  laboured,  though  with  less 
efiect,  to  raise  the  spirit  of  true  chivalry,  as 
much  as  Cervantes  had  done  to  lay  the  false. 
*  The  unbought  grace  of  life,  the  cheap  defence 
of  nations,  the  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  he- 
roic enterprise  is  gone  !** 

Selfishness  is  scarcely  more  opposite  to  true 
religion  than  true  gallantry.  Men  are  not  fond 
of  establishing  a  standard  so  much  above  ordi- 
nary practice.  Selfishness  is  become  so  predo- 
minant  a  principle,  especially  among  the  rich 
and  luxurious,  that  it  gives  the  mind  an  uneasy 
sensation  to  look  up  to  models  of  exalted  and 
disinterested  virtue.  Habits  of  indulgence  cloud 
the  spiritual  tkculties,  and  darken  those  organs 
of  mental  vision  which  should  contemplate  truth 
with  unobstructed  distinctness.  Thus,  in  cha- 
raoters  which  do  not  possess  one  truly  heroic 
virtue,  superficial  qualities  are  blindly  adopted 
as  substitutes  for  real  grandeur  of  mind. 

But,  in  pursuing  our  inquiry  into  the  claims 
of  those  princes  wlio  have  acquired  the  title  of 
THK  OKKAT,  many  difficulties  occur.  It  requires 
not  only  clearness  of  sight,  but  niceness  of  posi- 
tion  to  enable  us  to  determine. — Perhaps  the 
fifty  years  which  the  church  of  Rome  wisely 
ordained  should  elapse,  before  she  aJiows  inqui- 
ries to  be  made  into  the  characters  of  her  in- 
tended saints,  previous  to  their  canonization, 
pass  away  to  an  opposite  purpose  in  the  case  of 
ambitious  princes ;  and  the  same  period  which 
is  required  to  make  a  saint  would  probably  un- 
make  a  hero,  and  thns  annul  the  posthumous 
possession  of  that  claim,  which  many  living 
kings  have  put  in  for  the  title  of  the  great. 

From  all  that  we  are  able  to  collect  of  the 
annals  of  soobscure  a  period,  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  the  emperor  Charlemagne  appears  to  have 
had  higher  claims  to  this  appellation,  than  many 
on  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  bestow  it. 
But,  while  this  illustrious  conqueror  gallantly 
defeated  the  renowned  pagan  prince  and  his 
Saxons ;  while  he  overthrew  their  temples,  de- 
stroyed their  priests,  and  abolished  their  wot- 

*  We  cannot  pans  over  ttie  brilliant  psMares  of  Mr^ 
Burke,  of  which  thit  is  a  part,  without  hazarding  a  cen- 
■ure  on  the  «pntinient  which  closes  it.  He  winds  up  the 
parairraph  by  avnertinir.  that  under  the  old  system, '  vice 
Itself  lost  half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  crossness.*  Surely 
one  of  the  great  dangers  of  vice  is  its  attmetirenatg. 
Ifow,  is  not  grossness  rather  repulsive  than  attractive  ? 
So  thought  the  Spartans,  when  tlif*y  exposed  their 
drunken  slaves  to  the  eyes  of  their  cbildn*n.  Had  Mr. 
Biirice  said,  that  those  who  add  grossness  to  it  make  it 
more  odiou«.  it  would  have  been  just.  Not  so,  whtijv  tts 
4selare8  itiat  iu  abseaoe  miiigatss  tbe  eyil 
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•hip ; — while  he  made  kings  in  one  eonntr  j,  and 
i&ws  in  another ;  while  he  eeeme  to  hare  gorern- 
ed  with  jaetice,  at  wefl  his  hereditary  realms  as 
those  which  he  obtained  bj  the  sword ;  while, 
in  a  snbsequent  engajifement  with  the  same 
pagan  prince,  he  not  only  obtained  fresh  eon- 
quests,  but  achieved  the  nobler  Tictory  of 
bringing  his  captiTe  to  embrace  Christianity, 
and  to  become  its  zealous  defbnder ;  while  he 
vigorously  executed,  in  time  of  peace,  those 
laws  which  he  enacted  even  in  the  tumult  of 
war ;  and  while  he  was  the  great  restorer  and 
patron  of  letters,  though  he  could  not  write  his 
name ; — and  while  as  Alflred  is  the  boast  of  the 
English  for  having  been  the  founder  of  their 
constitution  by  some  of  his  laws,  so  the  French 
ascribe  to  Charlemagne  the  glory  of  having 
suggested,  by  those  learned  conferences  which 
he  commanded  to  be  held  in  his  presence,  the 
first  idea  of  their  academies  of  sciences  and 
letters; — while  he  seemed  to  possess  the  true 
notion  of  royal  magnificence,  by  employing  it 
chiefly  as  a  political  instrument  ;*  and  though, 
for  hi:9  various  mei  its,  the  ancient  Romans  would 
have  deified  him,  and  the  French  historians 
seem  to  have  done  little  less : — yet,  this  de- 
stroyer of  paganism,  this  restorer  of  learning, 
this  founder  of^  cities,  laws,  schools,  colleges,  and 
churches,  by  the  unprovoked  murder  of  near 
five  thousand  Saions,  for  no  other  crime  but 
their  allegiance  to  their  own  legitimate  prince, 
must  ever  stand  excluded,  by  the  Christian 
cen(^>r,  from  a  complete  and  unqualified  right 
to  the  appellation  of  the  great ;  a  title  to  which 
the  pretensions  of  our  Alfred,  seem  (o  have 
been,  of  all  princes,  the  least  questionable. 

Nor  can  we  dismiss  the  character  of  Charle- 
magne, without  producing  him  as  a  fresh  in- 
stance of  the  political  mischief  arising  from  the 
private  vices  of  princes.  The  licentiousness  of 
this  monarch's  conduct,  proved  an  irreparable 
Injury  to  the  state,  the  number  of  natural  chil- 
dren which  he  lefl  behind  him,  being  the  occa- 
sion of  long  contentions  respecting  the  division 
of  the  empire. 

In  not  a  few  respects  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
possesses  a  considerable  claim  to  the  name  of 
great,  while  yet  there  is  an  invincible  flaw  in 
his  title. — So  eminent  in  the  field  as  to  have 
CGuallcd  the  most  skilful,  and  to  have  vanquish- 
ed the  most  successful  generals  of  his  age. — 
So  able  in  the  cabinet,  that  he  formed  plans  with 
as  much  wisdom,  deliberation,  and  foresight,  as 
he  afterwards  executed  them  with  promptitude 
and  vigour ;  and  constantly  manifesting  a  pru- 
dence which  secured  his  superiority  over  his 
pleasure-loving  contemporaries,  the  unguarded 
Francis,  and  tlie  jovial  Henry.  But  his  prin- 
cipal  claim  to  greatness  arises  from  that  spe- 
cies of  wisdom,  which  his  admirable  historian 
allows  him  to  have  possessed  in  the  highest  de- 
gree ;  that  science,  which  of  all  others,  is  the 
most  important  in  a  monarch,  *  the  exact  know- 
ledge  of  mankind,  and  the  great  art  of  adapting 
their  talents  to  the  departments  which  he  allot* 
ted  them.  So  that  he  employed,*  continues 
Robertson,  *no  general  in  the  field,  no  minister 

*  See  the  extraordinary  account  of  Cbartemafme's 
splendid  leosption  of  tlie  ambassadors  from  the  emperor 
4irUM£ssC  J 


in  the  cabinet,  no  ambassador  to  a  fQrei|rn  conrtt 
no  governor  of  a  province^  whose  abilities  were 
inadequate  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him.'  Yet, 
the  grandeur  of  Charles,  consisted  entirely  in 
the  capaeity  of  his  mind,  without  any  conso- 
nant quaJities  of  the  heart  And  it  was  the  mie- 
fortune  of  this  renowned  politician  and  warrior 
to  fail  of  the  character  of  true  greatness  alike 
when  he  pureoed,  and  when  he  renounced  hu- 
man gkry ;  to  err,  both  when  he  sought  hap- 
pinese  in  the  turmoil  of  war  and  politics,  and 
when  he  at  last  looked  for  it,  in  the  quiet  sheU 
ter  of  religious  retreat.  In  the  latter,  his  oh- 
ject  was  indeed  far  more  pure ;  but  his  pursuit 
was  almoet  equally  mistaken.  In  the  bustling 
scenes  of  life,  he  was  sullen,  cruel,  insidious, 
malignant ;  the  terror  of  mankind  by  his  ambi- 
tion, the  scourge  of  protestantism  by  his  intoler- 
ance. In  his  solitftde  he  was  the  tormentor  of 
himself^  by  unhappily  mistaking  superstitious 
observances  for  repentance,  and  nncommanded 
austerities  for  religion. 

Who  can  figure  to  himself  a  more  truly  piti- 
able state,  than  that  of  a  capacious  mind,  which, 
after  a  long  possession  of  the  plenitude  of  power, 
and  an  unbounded  fisld  for  the  indulgence  of 
ambition,  begins  to  discover  the  vanity  of  its 
loftiest  aims,  and  actually  resolves  to  renounce 
its  pursuits,  but  without  substituting  in  its  slea4 
any  nobler  object,  without  replacing  the  dis- 
carded attachment  with  any  better  pursuit,  or 
any  higher  hope  7  To  abandon  what  may  almost 
be  called  the  empire  of  this  world,  without  a 
well-grounded  expectation  of  happiness  in  the 
world  to  come !  To  renounce  the  full-blown 
honours  of  earthly  glory,  without  any  reason- 
able  hope  of  that  glory  which  fadeth  not  away  \ 
this  perhaps  is,  of  all  human  conditions,  that 
which  excites  the  deepest  commiseration  in  the 
bosom  of  a  Christian  ! 

There  are  few  things  which  more  strikingly 
evince  the  value  of  true  religion  than  the  des- 
pondency and  misery  experienced  by  great,  but 
perverted  minds,  when  after  along  and  success- 
ful course  of  ambition,  they  are  thus  brought  to 
a  deep  feeling  of  its  emptiness.  Alexander 
weeping  for  more  worlds !  Diodesian  weary 
of  that  imperial  power,  which  had  been  exer- 
cised in  sctR  of  tyranny  and  perseoution;  abdi. 
eating  his  throne,  and  retiring  to  labour  in  a 
little  garden  at  Salona  forgetting  that  solitude 
requires  innocence  to  make  it  pleasant,  and 
piety  to  make  it  profitable !  And  though  the  re* 
treat  was  voluntary,  and  though  he  deceived 
himself  in  the  first  moments  of  novelty,  by  de- 
claring that  he  found  more  pleasure  in  culti. 
▼ating  cabbages,  than  in  governing  Rome ;  yet, 
he  soon  rave  the  lie  to  this  boast,  by  terminst- 
ing  his  lifb  in  a  way  more  congenial  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  spent,  by  poison, 
or  madness,  or,  as  some  assert,  by  both  ! — The 
emperor  Charles,  after  having,  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  alarmed  and  agitated  Europe  by  his 
restless  ambition,  yet,  just  when  its  objects  were 
accomplished,  flying  to  a  gloomy  retreat,  de- 
vottn?  himself  to  severe  austerities,  and  useless 
self-discipline,  and  mournfully  acting  the  weak, 
but  solemn  farce  of  his  own  living  funeral ! 

How  does  the  reflecting  mind  regret  that 
these  grea^  but  mieguided   prinoes,  Charlee 
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MpedAllr,  in  whose  he&rt  deep  remorse  Memi 
to  have  been  awakened,  ehould  fail  finally  of 
that  only  oonaolation  which  could  have  poared 
balm  into  their  aching  bosoms,  and  administer- 
ed relief  to  their  lacerated  cooBoieDoes !  Had 
Charles,  instead  of  closing  his  days  with  igno- 
rant and  bigoted  monks,  been  surrounded  by 
enli^rhtened  Christians,  they  woold  have  |m. 
▼ented  his  attempting  to  heal  his  woanded  spirit 
by  fruitless  and  unexpiating  self-inflictions.  In- 
stead of  Maying  this  flattering  unction  to  his 
soul,*  he  might  have  been  led  to  sound  and 
rational  repentance.  His  weary  and  heavy- 
laden  spirit  might  have  been  conducted  thither, 
where  afene  true  rest  is  to  be  found.  He  might 
have  been  directed  to  the  only  sure  source  of 
pardon  for  sin,  and  have  closed  his  guilty  and 

ggrturbed  life  with  a  hope  full  of  immortality, 
eaoe  might  have  been  restored  to  his  mind, 
not  by  lessening  his  sense  of  his  own  offences, 
but  on  the  only  true  ground,  by  exalting  the 
mercies  of  Grod,  as  dis^yed  in  the  Christian 
dispensation. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  there 
seems  to  be  something  sublime  in  the  motive  of 
his  abdication,  as  far  as  related  to  himself.  Yet, 
might  he  not  far  bettor  have  made  his  peace 
with  heaven,  by  remaining  on  a  throne,  where 
he  would  have  retained  the  power  of  making 
some  compensation  to  the  world,  for  the  wrongs 
which  he  had  done  it ;  and  of  holding  out  his 
protection  to  the  reformed  faith,  of  which  he 
had  been  so  unrelenting  an  enemy,  and  to 
which  his  dying  sentiments  are  suspected  to 
have  been  favourable  7 

From  a  view  of  such  striking  examples,  one 
important  lesson  is  held  out  to  princes,  in  the 
bloom  of  life,  who  have  yet  their  path  to  choose 
in  the  world  that  lies  before  them.  It  is  this. — 
Though  it  is  good  to  repent  of  ambition  and  in- 
justice,  it  is  still  better  never  to  have  been  guilty 
of  either. 

If  we  were  to  estimate  the  true  greatness  of 
a  prince,  not  so  much  by  the  virtues  attached  to 
bis  own  personal  character,  as  by  the  eiTects 
which  the  energy  of  that  character,  produced 
on  the  most  enormous  empire  in  the  world, 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  monarch,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, who  could  produce  a  fairer  claim  to  the 
title  of  great,  than  Peter  the  first,  emperor  of 
Russia.  It  was  said  of  Augustus,  that  he  had 
found  Rome  built  of  brick,  and  had  lefl  it  of 
marble.  It  may  be  said,  with  more  truth  of 
Peter,  that  he  found  Muscovy  a  land  of  savages, 
and  left  it  a  land  of  men ;  of  beings  at  least 
rapidly  advancing,  in  consequeuoe  of  his  exer- 
tions,  to  that  character. 

This  monarch  early  gave  many  of  those  sure 
indications,  of  a  great  capacity,  which  consist  in 
catching  from  the  most  trivial  circumstances 
hints  t^r  the  most  important  enterprises.  The 
casual  sight  of  a  Dutch  vessel  from  a  summer 
house  on  one  of  his  lakes,  suggested  at  once 
to  his  creative  mind  the  first  idea  of  the  navy 
of  Russia. — ^The  accidental  discourse  of  a  fo- 
reigner, of  no  great  note,  in  which  he  intimated 
that  there  were  countries  in  a  state  of  know- 
ledge, fight,  and  comfort,  totally  dissimilar  to 
the  bar^ism  and  misery  of  Russia,  kindled 
lA  the  czar  an  instantaneous  wish  to  see  and 


judge  of  this  diffisrenoe  for  himself;  not  merely 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  but  with  a  resolution 
to  bring  home  whatever  advantage  he  might 
find  abroad.  With  the  same  instmctive  great- 
ness, his  natural  dread  of  the  sea,  which  was 
extreme,  was  made  at  once  to  give  way,  when 
voyages  of  improvement  were  to  be  made  abroad, 
or  a  marine  established  at  home. 

Having  resolved  to  procure  for  his  country 
this  necessary  instrument  of  strength  and  de- 
fence, a  navy ;  fired  by  true  ^nius  and  genuine 
patriotism,  he  quitted  ibr  a  time  his  throne  and 
country,  not  like  Sesostris,  Alexander,  or  Cesar, 
to  despoil  other  nations,  but  to  acquire  the  best 
means  of  improving  his  own.    Not  like  Nero, 
to  fiddle  to  the  Athenians ;  not  like  Dioclesian 
to  raise  coleworts  in  Dalmatia ;  nor  like  Charles 
V.  to  bury  himself  in  a  monastic  cell  in  Spain, 
torturing  his  body  for  the  sins  of  his  soul ;  not 
like  Christina,  to  discuss  at  Rome,  and  intrigue 
at  Versailles; — but  having  formed  the  grand 
design  of  giving  laws,  civilization,  and  com- 
merce to  his  vast  unwieldy  territory ;  and  being 
aware  that  the  brutal  ignorance  of  bis  barbar- 
ous subjects  wanted  to  be  both  stimulated  and 
instructed  ;  he  quitted  his  throne  for  a  time  onlj 
that  he  might  return  more  worthy  to  fill  it.    H!e 
travelled  not  to  feast  his  eyes  with  pictures,  or 
his  ears  with  music,  nor  to  dissolve  his  mind  in 
pleasures,  but  to  study  laws,  politics,  and  arts. 
Not  only  to  scrutinize  men  and  manners  with 
the  eye  of  a  politician,  which  woold  have  suf- 
ficed  fer  a  monarch  of  a  polished  state  ;  but,  re- 
raembering  that  he  reigned  over  a  people  rude, 
even  in  the  arts  of  ordinary  life,  he  magnani- 
mously stooped,  not  only  to  study,  but  to  prac- 
tice them  himself.    He  not  only  examined  docks 
and  arsenals  with  the  eye  of  an  engineer,  but 
laboured  in  them  with  the  hand  of  a  mechanic. 
He  was  a  carpenter  in  Holland,  a  shipwright  in 
Britain,  a  pilot  in  both-    His  pleasures  nad  a 
relish  of  his  labours.    The  king  of  England, 
apprised  of  his  taste,  entertained  him,  not  with 
a  masquerade,  but  a  naval  combat    Previous  to 
this,  he  had  entered  upon  his  military  career  in 
Russia,  where  he  set  out  by  taking  the  lowest 
situation  in  his  own  regiment,  and  would  accept 
no  rank,  but  as  he  obtained  it  by  deserving  it. 
Accordingly,  he  filled  successively  every  station 
in  the  army  from  the  drummer  to  the  ^neral ; 
intending  hereby  to  give  his  proud  and  ignorant 
nobility  a  living  lesson,  that  desert  was  the  only 
true  road  to  military  distinctions. 

We  must  not  determine  on  the  greatness  of  a 
sovereign's  character  entirely  by  the  decree  of 
civilization,  morals,  and  knowledge,  which  his 
people  may  be  found  to  have  reached  after  his 
death  :  but,  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  his  cha- 
racter,  we  must  exactly  appreciate  the  state  in 
which  he  found,  as  well  as  that  in  which  he  left 
them.  For  though  they  may  be  still  far  behind 
the  subjects  of  neighbouring  states,  yet  that 
measure  of  progress  which  they  will  have  made, 
under  such  a  monarch  as  Peter,  will  reflect 
greater  honour  on  the  king,  than  will  be  due  to 
Uie  sovereign  of  a  much  more  improved  people, 
who  finds  them  already  settled  in  habits  of  de- 
cency and  order,  and  in  an  advanced  state  of 
arts,  manners  and  knowledge. 
The  genius  of  Peter  was  not  a  visionary  ge* 
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nitts,  indii]|ring^  romantie  ideas  of  cbimerical 
perf^tion,  bat  it  was  a  great  practical  under- 
Btandinjr,  realizing  by  its  energry  whatever  his 
^nias  had  coQCeived.  Patient  under  difficul- 
ties, cheerful  even  under  the  loes  of  battles,  from 
the  eonviction  that  the  rough  implements,  with 
which  he  most  hereafter  work  his  way  to  vie* 
tory,  could  only  learn  to  conquer  by  being  first 
dereated,  he  considered  every  action  in  which 
he  was  worsted,  as  a  school  for  his  barbarians. 
It  was  this  perseverance  under  failures,  which 
paved  the  way  for  the  decisive  victory  at  PuIto> 
wa,  the  consummation  of  his  military  character. 
His  conduct  to  the  Swedish  officers,  his  prison- 
ers, was  such  as  would  have  done  honour  to  a 
general  of  the  most  polished  state. 

He  manifested  another  indisputable  proof  of 
.greatness  in  his  constant  preference  of  utility  to 
splendor,  and  in  his  indifierence  to  show  and  de- 
coration. The  qualities  which  this  prince  threw 
away,  as  beneath  the  attention  of  a  great  mind, 
were  precisely  such  as  a  tinsel  hero  would  pick 
up,  on  which  to  build  the  reputation  of  greatness. 
The  shreds  and  parings  of  Peter  would  make  a 
Louis. 

\Vith  this  truly  vigorous  and  original  mind, 
with  an  almost  unparalleled  activity  and  zeal, 
constantly  devoted  to  all  the  true  ends  which  a 
patriot  king  will  ever  keep  in  view — it  is  yet 
but  too  obvious,  why  the  emperor  Peter  failed 
of  completely  deserving  the  title  of  the  great. 
This  monarch  presents  a  fresh  ezemplification 
of  the  doctrine  which  we  have  so  frequently 
brought  forward,  the  use  which  Providence 
makes  of  erring  men  to  accomplish  great  pur- 
poses. He  affi)rds  a  melancholy  instance  how 
iar  a  prinee  *  may  reform  a  people,  without  re- 
forming  himself.*  A  remark,  indeed,  which 
Peter  had  the  honesty  and  good  sense  to  make, 
but  without  having  the  magnanimity  to  profit  by 
bis  own  observation.  Happy  for  society  that 
«uch  instruments  are  raised  up  !  Happv  were 
it  for  themselves,  if  a  still  higher  principle  di- 
rected their  exertions ;  and  if,  in  so  essentially 
serving  mankind,  they  afforded  a  reasonable 
ground  of  hope,  that  thev  had  saved  themselves! 

This  monarch,  who  like  Alexander,  perpetu- 
ated hid  name  by  a  superb  city  which  he  built : 
who  refined  barbarism  into  policy,  who  so  far 
tamed  the  rugged  genius  of  an  almost  polar 
clime,  as  not  only  to  plant  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, but  colleges,  academies,  libraries,  and  ob- 
servatories, in  that  frozen  soil,  which  had  hi- 
therto scarcely  given  any  signs  of  intellectual 
iife  !  who  improved,  not  only  the  condition  of 
the  people,  but  the  state  of  the  church,  and  con- 
siderably raised  its  relisfion,  which  was  before 
acaroelvChristianitv ; — uiis  founder,  this  patriot, 
this  reformer,  was  himself  intemperate  and  vio- 
lent,  sensual  and  cruel,  a  slave  to  passions  and 
appetites  as  gross  as  could  have  been  indulged 
b^  the  rudest  of  his  Muscovites  before  he  bad 
civilized  them ! 

If  the  true  srandeur  of  a  prince  consists  not 
in  adding  to  his  territory  by  conquests ;  not  in 
•nriching  it  by  plunder ;  not  in  adorning  it  by 
treasures  wrung  from  the  hard  hand  of  indus- 
try ;  but  in  converting  a  neglected  waste  into  a 
cultivated  country ;  in  peopling  and  rendering 
ftiiitfvl  a  land  demlated  by  long  oalamitiea :  in 


preserving  peace  in  his  small  state,  when  all  the 
great  states  of  Europe  were  ravaged  by  war ;  in 
restoring  plenty  to  a  famished  people,  and  raising 
a  deprened  nobility  to  affluence ;  in  paying  the 
debts  of  a  ruined  gentry,  and  giving  portions  to 
their  daughters ;  in  promoting  virtue,  literature, 
and  science ;  in  making  it  tne  whole  object  of 
his  reign  to  render  his  subjects  richer,  happier, 
and  better  than  he  found  them ;  in  declaring 
that  he  tDOuld  not  reign  a  momsnt  longer  than 
he  thought  he  could  he  doing  good  to  hit  people^ 
— ^then  was  Leopold,  sovereign  of  the  small 
dukedom  of  Lorrain,  more  justly  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  the  greats  than  the  Alexanders, 
the  Cessars,  and  the  Louises,  who  filled  the  page 
of  history  with  praises,  and  the  world  with 
tears.* 

If  Gustavus  Adolphus  put  in  his  undisputed 
claim  to  the  title  of  Ms  great,  it  is  not  merely  on 
the  ground  of  his  glorious  victories  at  the  battle 
of  Leipsic  and  Lutzen,  but  because  that  amidst 
the  din  of  arms,  and  the  tumult  of  those  battles, 
he  was  never  diverted  from  snatching  some  por- 
tion  of  every  day  for  prayer,  and  reading  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  because,  with  all  hia  high  spi. 
rita,  he  was  so  far  from  thinking  that  it  dero- 
gated from  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman,  or  the 
honour  of  an  officer,  to  refuse  a  challenge,  that 
he  punished  with  death  whoever  presumed  to 
decide  a  quarrel  with  the  sword  ;  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  which,  he  made  a  law  that  all  dis- 
putes  should  be  settled  by  a  court  of  honour .f 
He  deserved  the  appellation  of  great,  when  he 
wished  to  carry  commerce  to  the  West  Indies, 
that  he  might  carry  thither  also  by  those  means, 
the  pure  doctrines  of  the  reformation.  He  de- 
served it,  when  he  invited  by  an  edict  all  the 
persecuted  protestants  from  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope, to  an  asylum  in  Sweden,  offi^rtng  them  not 
only  an  immunity  from  taxes,  but  full  permission 
to  return  home  when  the  troubles  of  their  re- 
spective countries  should  be  healed. 

When  such  was  the  union  of  piety  and  hero- 
ism in  the  gallant  monarch  himself;  it  was  the 
less  wonderful  to  find  the  same  rare  combination 
in  the  associates  of  his  triumphs.  Hence  the 
pious  meditationo  of  the  celebrated  leader  of  the 
Scotch  brigade!  in  the  service  of  Gustavus! 
Compositions  of  which  would  be  scarcely  a  dis- 
credit  to  a  father  of  the  church,  and  which  ex- 
alts his  character  as  highly  in  a  religious  and 
moral  view,  as  it  was  raised,  by  his  bravery  and 
skill  in  war,  in  the  annals  of  military  glory. 

If  Alexander  deserved  the  title  in  question  it 
was  when  he  declared  in  a  letter  to  his  immortal 
master,  that  he  thought  it  a  truer  glory  to  excel 
in  knowledge  than  in  power.  It  was  in  that 
equally  moral  and  poetical  reprehension  of  those 
flatterers  who  bad  ascribed  divine  honours  to 
him,  when,  on  the  bleeding  of  his  wounds,  ho 
said.  Look !  thio  to  my  Uoodl     Thio  io  not  that 

*  See  Bieele  de  Louis  XIV.  fbr  a  Ailler  account  of 
Leopold. 

t  The  king  of  France,  at  tbis  same  military  period, 
severely  prohibited  duelling,  tlie  practice  of  which  he 
was  iofkrftt>m  considering  as  an  indication  of  courage, 
that  he  toolc  a  aolemn  oath  to  tiestow  rewards  on  such 
military  men  as  had  tkse^wngt  U  rtfute  a  challanif.  It 
was  an  indication  that  this  prince  understood  wherein 
true  magnanimity  consisted.  Sfe  also  sir  Francis  Ba- 
con's charge,  when  attorney  general  against  duels. 

X  Moarow 
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diwim  liftMTjf  vhieh  Homer  9p€9k$,  tphich  ran 
from  the  hand  of  Venus  to&ea  Dicmedeo  pierotd 
it !  Hia  i^neroiw  treatment  of  the  family  of 
the  oooquered  Darius  was,  perhaps,  eclipsed  by 
the  equally  ma|roaniroouB,  and  more  disinterest- 
ed qioderation  of  our  own  heroic  Edward,  the 
black  prince,  to  the  captive  kinj^  of  France.  The 
I^Uant  prince  seems  to  have  merited,  without 
obtaining  the  appellation  of  lAe  great, 

fiat,  if  splendid  parade,  and  costly  ma^nifi- 
oence  be  really  considered  as  unequirocal  proofs 
of  exalted  greatness,  then  most  the  Trajans,  the 
GusUvuses,  the  Alfreds,  the  Peters,  the  Willi, 
ams,  and  the  Elizabeths,  submit  their  claims  to 
this  appellation  to  tliose  of  Louis  XIV.  Louis 
himself  must,  without  contest,  yield  the  palm  of 
ffreatness  to  pope  Alexander  the  sixth,  and 
Cesar  Borgia;  and  they.  In  their  turn,  must 
hide  their  diminished  heads,  in  reverence  to  the 
living  exhibitor  of  the  late  surpassing  pomp  and 
nnparallcled  pageantry  in  a  neighbouring  na- 
tion,  displayed  in  the  most  gorgeous  and  costly 
farce  that  was  ever  acted  before  the  astonished 
and  indignant  world  \ 

If,  to  use  the  very  words  of  the  historian  and 
panegyrist  of  Louis,  *to  despoil,  disturb,  and 
humble  almost  all  the  states  of  Europe,* — if  this 
appeared  in  the  eyes  of  that  panegyrist  a  proof 
of  greatness ;  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  humanity, 
•uch  a  course  of  conduct  will  rather  appear  in- 
solence,  injustice,  and  oppression.  Yet,  as  such 
irreligious  authors  commonly  connect  the  idea 
o(  fflory  with  that  of  success,  they  themselves 
ought  not  to  vindicate  it  even  on  their  own  prin- 
ciple  of  expediency ;  since  this  passion  for  fabe 
glory,  carried  to  the  last  excesss,  became,  at 
length,  the  means  of  stirring  up  the  other  Eu- 
jropean  powers ;  the  result  of  whose  confederacy 
•terminated  in  the  disgrace  of  Louis. 

If  ever  this  vain- glorious  prince  appeared 
■truly  great,  it  was  in  his  dying  speech  to  his  in. 
fant  successor,  when,  taking  him  in  his  arms, 
he  magnanimously  intreated  him  not  to  follow 
his  example,  in  his  bveof  wars  and  his  taste  for 
•expense;  exhorting  him  to  follow  moderate 
counsels,  to  foar  God,  reduce  the  taxes,  spare 
his  subjects,  and  to  do  whatever  he  himself  had 
not  done  to  relieve  them. 

In  like  manner,  our  illustrious  Henry  V.  in 
the  midst  of  his  French  conquests,  conquests 
founded  on  injustice  (unpopular  as  is  the  asser- 
tion to  an  English  ear)  never  so  truly  deserved 
to  be  called  the  great  as  in  that  beautiful  in. 
stance  of  his  reverence  for  the  laws,  when  he 
submitted,  as  prince  of  Wales,  to  the  magistrate 
who  put  him  under  confinement  for  some  irre. 

gularities ;  as  when,  aflsr wards,  being  sovereign, 
e  not  only  pardoned,  but  commended  and  pro- 
moted him. 

If  ever  Henry  IV.  of  France,  peculiarly  de. 
served  the  appellation  of  great,  it  was  afler  the 
victory  at  Coutras,  for  that  noble  magnanimity 
in  the  very  moment  of  conquest,  which  compel- 
led  a  pious  divine,  then  present,  to  exclaim — 
*  Happy  and  highly  favoured  of  heaven  is  that 

Srince,  who  sees  at  bis  feet  his  enemies  humbled 
y  the  hand  of  God ;  his  table  surrounded  by 
his  prisoners,  his  room  hung  with  the  ensigns 
of  the  vanquished%ithoat  the  slightest  emotion 
«f  vanity  or  insolence !  who  can  maintain  io  the 


midst  of  such  glorious  saccesses,  the  same  mo- 
deration with  which  he  has  borne  the  severest 
adversity  !' — He  deserved  it,  when  as  he  was 
besieging  Paris,  which  was  perishing  with  fa- 
mine, he  commanded  the  besiegers  to  admit 
supplies  to  the  besieged.— He  deserved  it  at  the 
battle  of  Irvi,  not  when  he  gallantly  ordered  his 
soldiers  to  follow  his  white  plume,  which  would 
be  the  signal  of  victory,  nor  afterwards  when 
that  victory  was  complete;  but  it  was,  when 
just  before  the  engagement,  he  made  a  solemn 
renunciation  of  his  own  might  and  his  own  wis- 
dom,  and  submitted  the  event  to  God  in  this  in- 
comparable prayer. 

*  O  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  who  hast  in  thy  band 
all  events ;  if  thou  knowest  that  my  reign  will 
promote  thy  glory,  and  the  safoty  of  thy  people ; 
if  thou  knowest  that  I  have  no  other  ambition, 
but  to  advance  the  honour  of  thy  name,  and  the 
good  of  the  state,  favour  O  great  God,  the  justice 
of  my  arms.  But  if  thy  good  Providence  has 
decreed  otherwise ;  if  thou  seest  that  I  should 
prove  one  of  those  kings  whom  thou  givest  in 
thine  anger ;  take  from  me,  O  merciful  God,  my 
life  and  my  crown.  Make  me  this  day  a  sacra^ 
fice  to  thy  will ;  let  my  death  end  the  calamities 
of  my  country,  and  let  my  blood  be  the  last  that 
shall  be  spilt  in  this  quarrel.* — 

O  si  sic  omnia ! 


CHAP.  XXVIIL 
Book: 

*  CoirvBRSATioN,  says  the  sagacious  Verulam, 
*  makes  a  ready  man.*  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
practical  ends  of  study.  It  draws  the  powers 
of  the  understanding  into  exercise,  and  brings 
into  circulation  the  treasures  which  the  memory 
has  been  amassing.  Conversation  will  be  always 
an  instrument  particularly  important  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  those  talents  which  may  one  day  be 
brought  into  public  exercise.  And  as  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  start  profitable  topics  of  discourse 
between  the  pupil  and  those  around  her,  without 
inviting  some  little  previous  introduction,  it 
might  not  be  useless  to  suggest  a  simple  prepa- 
ration for  the  occasional  discussion  of  topics, 
somewhat  above  the  ordinary  cast  of  familiar 
intercourse. 

To  burthen  the  memory  with  a  load  of  dry 
matter  would,  on  the  one  hand,  be  dull ;  and  with 
a  mass  of  poetry,  which  she  can  have  little  oc- 
casion to  use,  would,  on  the  other,  be  superfluous. 
But,  as  the  understanding  opens,  and  years  ad- 
vance, might  she  not  occasionally  commit  to 
memory,  frCm  the  best  authors  in  every  depart- 
ment,  one  select  passage,  one  weighty  sentence, 
one  striking  precept,  which  in  the  hours  devoted 
to  society  and  relaxation,  migiit  form  a  kind  of 
thesis  for  interesting  conversation  7  For  in- 
stance, a  short  specimen  of  eloquence  from 
South,  or  of  reasoning  from  Bsrrow ;  a  detached 
reflection  on  the  analogy  of  religion  to  the  con- 
stitution of  nature  from  Butler ;  a  political  cha- 
racter from  Clarendon ;  a  maxim  of  prudence 
from  the  proverbs;  a  precept  of  government 
from  Baooo ;  a  moral  dooameot  from  the  Ram- 
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bier;  a  passage  of  ancient  history  from  Pla- 
tarch  ;  a  sketch  of  national  minners  from  Gold- 
smith's Traveller,  or  of  individual  character 
from  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes ;  an  apho- 
rism on  the  contempt  of  riches  from  Seneca,  or 
a  paragraph  on  the  wealth  of  nations  from  Adam 
Smith  ;  a  rtile  of  conduct  from  sir  Mathew  Hale, 
or  a  sentiment  of  benevolence  from  Mr.  Addi- 
son ;  a  devout  contemplation  from  bishop  Hall, 
or  a  principle  ofta^te  from  Quintilian;  an  opi- 
nion on  the  law  of  nations  from  Valtel,  or  on 
the  law  of  England  from  Blackstone. 

Might  not  anyone  of  the  topics  thus  suggest- 
ed  by  the  recitation  of  a  single  passage,  be  made 
the  ground  of  a  short  rational  conversation, 
without  the  formality  of  a  debate,  or  the  solemni- 
ty of  an  academical  disputation  ?  Persons  na- 
turally get  a  custom  of  reading  with  more  sedu- 
lous attention,  when  they  expect  to  be  called  up- 
on to  produce  the  substance  of  what  they  have 
read  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  desultory  and  un- 
settled habits,  it  would  be  well  on  ihebe  occa- 
sions, to  tie  the  mind  down  to  the  one  selected 
topic,  and  not  to  allow  it  to  wander  from  the 
point  under  consideration.  This  practice,  stea- 
dily observed  would  strengthen  the  faculties  of 
thinking,  and  reasoning,  and  consequently  high- 
ly improve  the  powers  of  conversation. 

Of  books,  a  considerable  number,  besides 
those  in  the  foregoing  passage,  has  already  been 
saggested.  But  though  we  have  ventured  to 
recommend  many  works  which  seemed  peculiar- 
ly applicable  to  the  present  purpose,  we  do  nnt 
presume  to  point  out  any  thing  like  a  systematic 
course  of  reading.  This  will  be  arranged  by  far 
abler  judges,  especially  in  that  most  important 
instance,  the  choice  of  books  of  divinity.  In  a 
language  so  abounding  as  the  English  in  the 
treasures  of  theological  composition,  the  difli. 
culty  will  consist,  not  in  finding  much  that  is 
excellent,  but  in  selecting  that  which  unites  the 
most  excellences. 

Of  elementary  books  which  teach  the  first  ru- 
diments of  Christianity,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
the  best  use  has  been  already  made.  In  aid  of 
these,  the  deepest  and  most  impressive  know- 
ledge will  be  communicated  to  the  mind,  by  fa- 
miliar colloquial  explanation  of  every  portion  of 
Scripture,  daily,  as  it  is  read.  Such  an  habitual, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  clear  and  simple  exposi- 
tion, would  tend  to  do  away  the  most  material 
of  those  difficulties  and  obscurities,  with  which 
the  sacred  writings  are  charged,  and  which  are 
pleaded  as  a  reason  for  not  putting  them,  in  their 
genuine  fbrm,  into  the  hands  of  youth.  There 
18  no  book  whatever  which  affords  more  matter 
for  interesting  and  animated  conversation,  and 
for  variety,  there  is  no  book  which  is  at  all  com- 
parable to  it.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  sa- 
cred volume  were  not  too  generally  made  to  give 
way  to  histories  and  expositions  of  the  Bible. 
These  last  are  excellent  subordinate  aids ;  but 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  are  sometimes  almost 
exclusively  adopted,  to  the  neglect  of  the  Bible 
itself.  Thus  the  mere  facts  and  incidents  being 
retained,  separated  from  the  doctrines,  senti- 
ments, and  precepts  which,  like  agold«2n  thread, 
run  tiirough  every  part  of  the  history,  and  are 
every  where  interwoven  with  its  texture  ;  and 
the  narrative  being  also  stripped  of  its  venerable 


phraseology  and  touching  style,  the  Bible  is 
robbed  oPits  principal  charm ;  and  tl^ie  devotional 
and'  historical  ideas  being  thus  separated,  the 
impression  both  on  the  memory  and  the  feelings 
becomes  much  weakened. — Our  remarks  on  the 
Scripture  itself  we  shall  reserve  fur  a  future 
chapter. 

It  has  been  a  rule  observed  throughout  this 
work,  to  forbear  naming  living  authors,  except 
incidentally  in  one  or  two  instances.  This  rule, 
which  was  adopted  from  delicacy,  is  at  present 
become  inconvenient,  as  it  prevents  our  giving 
highly  merited  commendation  to  various  reli- 
gious  works,  of  almost  every  description ;  to 
critical  as  well  as  practical  elucidations  of  Scrip- 
ture ; — to  treatises  on  the  internal  principles, 
and  on  the  duties  of  religion ;  on  the  efficacy,  as 
well  as  the  evidences  of  Christianity  ; — works 
not  less  admirable  in  point  of  composition,  than 
estimable  for  their  substantial  worth ;  and  which 
will  mevitably  be  adopted,  as  the  royal  educa- 
tion advances. 

We  would  only  presume  to  offer  one  remark 
on  the  study  of  divines,  whether  ancient  or  mo* 
dern.  A  luminous  style,  and  a  perspicuous  ex- 
pression, will  cast  a  lustre  on  the  brightest 
truths,  and  render  grave  and  serions  subjects 
more  engaging  and  impressive.  To  the  young, 
these  attractions  are  particularly  necessary.  Yet, 
in  the  dis^courscs  to  be  perused,  one  principle  of 
selection  should  be  observed.  The  graces  of  lan- 
guage should  never  be  considered  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  a  sound  principle.  Dissertations  or  ser- 
mons, shonld  not  be  preferred  for  having  more 
smoothness  than  energy,  for  being  more  alluring 
than  awakening,  nor  because  they  are  calculated 
to  make  the  reader  satisfied  ralher  than  safe. 
The  distinguishing  characters  of  Christianity, 
both  in  doctrine  and  practice,  should  always  be 
considered  as  the  mo^t  indispensable  requisite. — 
For  the  absence  of  the  great  fundamental  truths 
of  our  religion,  no  ingenuity  of  thought,  no  ele- 
gance of  style,  no  popularity  of  the  author  can 
atone.  A  splendid  diction  is  a  pleasing  orna- 
ment, but  it  should  never  be  used  as  an  instru- 
ment for  lowering  the  standard  of  religious 
troth.  Happily  we  are  not  wanting  in  divines, 
living  and  dead,  who  unite  all  the  required  ex- 
cellences. 

Of  moral  writers  we  shall  speak  hereafter^ 
Next  to  history,  biography  must  be  considered 
as  useful.  Those  who  have  properly  selected, 
and  judiciously  written  the  lives  of  eminent  per- 
sons, have  performed  the  office  of  instruction,  k 
without  assuming  the  dignity  of  instructors,  i 
Well-chosen,  and  well-written  lives  would  fbrm 
a  valuable  substitute  for  no  small  portion  of  those 
works  of  imagination,  which  steal  away  the 
hearts  and  time  of  our  youth.  Novels,  were 
there  no  other  objection  to  them,  however  inge- 
niously they  may  be  written,  as  they  exhibit 
only  fictitious  characters,  acting  in  fintitioas 
scenes,  on  fictitious  occasions,  and  being  some- 
times the  work  of  writers,  who  rather  gue$a 
what  the  world  is  than  describe  it  from  their 
own  knowledge,  can  never  give  so  just  or  vivid 
a  picture  of  life  and  manners,  as  is  to  be  found 
in  the  memoirs  of  men  who  were  actual  per- 
formers on  the  great  stage  of  the  world.  We 
may  apply  to  many  of  lAese  fabricators  of  ad 
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venturM  what  Idrd  Baoon  M70,  whea  he  regrets 
that  philoaophera,  ignorant  of  real  busineaa, 
chose  to  write  about  legislation,  instead  of  states- 
men, whose  proper  office  it  was.^-*  Thej  make,* 
says  he,  *  imaginary  laws  for  imaginary  com- 
monwealths.* 

Of  this  engaging  species  of  literature,  biogra- 
phy, it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  we  do  not  possess 
more  lives  of  distinguished  men,  written  with  a 
▼iow  to  moral  instruction,  in  the  manner  of  those 
of  bishop  Burnet,  and  Isaac  Walton.  The  lives 
of  the  bishop  are  seriously  instructive,  as  well 
as  highly  interesting.  Of  Walton*s  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say,  whether  they  are  more  amnsing  or 
informing. 

Voyages  and  trsvels  will  also  form  a  very  ne- 
cessary class  of  books ;  but  some  of  the  more 
recent  works  of  this  kind  are  so  interlarded  with 
in/iiielity,  and  under  the  mask  of  ridiculing  po- 
pery, aim  such  mischievous  side-strokes  at 
Christianity  itself;  and  many,  especially  of  the 
modern  French  traveU,  are  exceptionable,  not 
only  for  their  impiety,  but  also  on  so  many  other 
accounts,  that  they  will  re<|uire  to  be  selected 
with  the  nicest  discrimination.  Our  own  lan- 
guage, however,  can  boast  many  valuable  works 
of  this  kind,  which  are  clear  of  these  offences. 
Voyages  of  discovery,  though  perhaps  less  in- 
teresting to  ordinary  readers  will  be  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  royal  pupil ;  especially  those  which 
have  been  undei^ken,  greatly  to  his  honour,  by 
command  of  his  present  majesty,  and  which 
contain  the  discoveries  actually  made  in  the 
hitherto  unexplored  parts  of  the  southern  hemis- 
phere. 

Tdemachut, 

Among  woriu  of  imagination,  there  are  some 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  royal  pupil.  She  should 
never,  it  is  presumed,  peruse  any  authors  below 
those  who  have  always  been  considered,  as 
standards  in  their  respective  departments.  With 
the  talents  which  she  is  said  to  possess,  she  will 
soon  be  competent  to  understand  great  part  of 
a  work,  which,  though  it  ranks  in  the  very  first 
class  of  this  species  of  composition,  has,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  fallen  into  unjust  disregard  fVom  its 
having  been  injudiciously  employed  by  teachers 
as  the  first  book  in  acquiring  the  French  lan- 
guage. The  fine  sentiments  which  it  contains 
have  been  overlooked,  while  only  the  facility  of 
the  style  has  been  considered. — ^Telemachus  is 
a  noble  political  romance,  delightful  to  every 
reader,  but  specifically  adapted  to  what  indeed 
was  its  original  object,  the  formation  of  a  cha- 
racter of  a  prince.  It  is  free  from  the  moral 
defects  of  the  classic  poets,  whose  very  deities 
are  commonly  exhibited  with  a  grossness  dan- 
gerous  to  the  modesty  of  youth.  Fenelon,  while 
with  a  true  taste,  he  never  puts  any  thing  into 
their  mouths  incompatible  with  the  Grecian  fa- 
ble, never  &ils  to  give  the  imperfect  pagen  mo- 
ral a  tincture  of  Christian  purity.  The  finest 
precepts  are  illustrated  by  the  most  instructive 
examples;  and  every  royal  duty  is,  as  it  were, 
personified.  His  morality  is  every  where  found- 
ed on  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  and  justice. 
Ho  refers  all  goodness  to  God,  as  its  origin  and 
end.  He  exhibits  a  uniform  lesson  of  the  duty 
of  sacrificing  private  interest  to  public  good,  and 


of  forgetting  ourselves  in  the  bve  of  our  oooii« 
try.   He  reconciles  the  soundest  policy  with  the 
most  undeviating  integrity,  and  puts  to  shame 
those  otherwise  admirable  writers  of  our  own 
time,  who  have  laboured  to  establish  the  danger- 
ous doctrine  of  expediency  at  the  expense  of  im. 
mutable  justice  and  everlasting  truth.  From  Tele- 
machus  she  will  learn,  that  the  true  glory  of  a 
king  is  to  make  his  people  good  and  happy  ;•  that 
his  authority  is  never  so  secure  as  when  it  is 
founded  on  the  love  of  his  subjects ;  and  that  the 
same  principles  which  promote  private  virtue, 
advance  public  happiness.   He  teaches  carefully 
to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad  govern- 
ments ;  delivers  precepts  for  the  philosophical, 
the  warlike,  the  pacific,  and  the  legislative  king ; 
and  shows  the  comparative  value  of  agriculture, 
of  commerce,  of  education,  and  of  arts ;  of  pri- 
vate justice,  and  of  civil  polity.     His  descrip. 
tions,  comparisons,  and  narratives,  instead  of  be- 
ing merely  amusing,  are  always  made  to  an- 
swer some  beneficial  purpose.    And,  as  there 
is  no  part  of  public  duty,  so  there  is  scarcely 
any  circumstance  of  private  conduct,  which  has 
been  overlooked.  The  dangers  of  self-confidence; 
the  contempt  of  virtuous  counsels ;  the  perils  of 
favouritism  ;  the  unworthiness  of  ignoble  pur- 
suits;  the  mischiefs  of  disproportionate  con- 
nexions ;  the  duty  of  inviolable  fidelity  to  en- 
gagements,  of  moderation  under  the  meet  pros- 
perous, and  of  firmness  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances ;  of  patience  and  forbearance,  of 
kindness  and  gratitude ;  all  these  are  not  so 
much  animadverted  on,  as  exemplified  in  the 
most  impressive  instances. 

Children  love  fiction.  It  is  often  a  misleading 
taste.  Of  this  taste  Fenelon  has  availed  him- 
self, to  convey,  under  the  elegant  shelter  of  the 
Greek  mythology,  sentiments  and  opinions 
which  might  not  otherwise  so  readily  have  made 
their  way  to  the  heart  The  strict  maxims  of 
government,  and  high  standard  of  public  virtue, 
exhibited  in  Telemachus,  excited  in  the  jealous 
mind  of  the  reigning  king  of  France,  a  dread 
that  if  those  notions  should  become  populsr, 
that  work  would  hereafler  be  considered  as  a 
satire  on  his  own  conduct  and  government,  on 
his  fondness  for  grandeur,  for  pleasure,  for  fflory, 
and  for  war :  so  that  it  has  been  supposed  pro- 
bable, that  Fenelon*s  theological  works,  fbr 
which  he  was  disgraced,  were  only  made  the 
pretext  for  punishing  him  fbr  his  political  writ- 
ings. 

The  Cyroptedia  of  Xenophon  it  may  bo 
thought  out  of  date  to  recommend ;  but  genius 
and  virtue  are  never  antiquated.  This  work 
may  be  read  with  advantage,  not  as  an  entirely 
autnentic  history,  which  is  a  more  than  doubt- 
ful point,  but  as  a  valuable  moral  work,  exhi- 
biting a  lively  image  of  royal  virtue  and  show- 
ing, in  almost  all  respects,  what  a  sovereign 
onght  to  be. — ThevrineeB  of  Xenophon  and  of 
Fenelon  are  models.  The  *  Prince*  of  Machi- 
avel  is  a  being  elaborately  trained  in  every  art 
of  political  and  moral  corruption.  The  lives 
of  the  pupils  are  the  best  comments  on  the 
works  of  the  respective  anthers.  Fenelon  pro^ 
duced  *Telemaque*  and  the  duke  of  Bor- 
gundT. — Machiavel,  *I1  Principe*  and  Casar 
oorgia ! 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

Offeriodieal  euay  v)riter$^  particularly  Addi- 
ton  and  Joknsfm. 

To  htrdly  any  epecies  of  composition  has  the 
British  pnblic  been  more  sigrnally  indebted  than 
to  the  periodical  Essay ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was 
only  from  the  British  press,  that  sach  a  pabli- 
cation  could  have  issued.  The  attempt  to  ex. 
cite  mental  appetite,  by  fUrnishin^,  from  day 
to  day,  intellectual  aliment  of  such  peculiar 
freshness,  must  have  been  fatally  obstructed  by 
any  jealousy  of  superintendance,  or  formality 
of  licensing.  The  abuse  of  the  press  is  to  be 
deplored  as  a  calamity,  and  punished  as  a  crime. 
But  let  neither  prince  nor  people  forget  the  pro- 
vidential blessings  which  have  been  derived  to 
both  from  its  constitutional  liberty.  As  this 
was  one  of  the  invaluable  efiects  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  1 688,  so  perhaps  no  other  means  more 
contributed  to  carry  the  blessings  of  that  period 
to  their  consummate  establishment,  in  the  ac- 
cession of  the  house  of  Brunswick. 

The  two  writers  who  have  most  eminently 
distinguished  themselves  in  this  path  of  liters, 
tnre,  are  Addison   and  Johnson.     At  a  period 
when  religion  was  held  in  more  than  usual  coh- 
tempt,  from  its  having  been  recently  abused  to 
the  worst  purposes ;  and  when  the  higher  walks 
of  life  still  exhibited  that  dissoluteness  which 
the  profligate  reign  of  the  second  Charles  had 
made  so  deplorably  fashionable,  Addison  seems 
to  have  been  raised  by  Providence  for  the  double 
purpose  of  improving  the  public  taste,  and  cor- 
recting the  public  morals.     As  the  powers  of 
the  imagination   bad,  in  the  preceding  period, 
been  peculiarly  abused  to  the  purposes  of  vice, 
it  was  Addison*s  great  object  to  show  that  wit 
and  impurity  had  no  necessary  connexion.    He 
not  only  evinced  this  by  his  reasonings,  but  he 
so  exemplified  it  in  his  own  compositions,  as  to 
become  in  a  short  time  more  generally  useful, 
by  becoming  more  popular  than  any  English 
writer  who  had  yet  appeared.   This  well^arned 
celebrity  he  endeavoured  to  turn  to  the  best  of 
all  purposes ;  and  his  success  was  such  as  to 
prove,  that  genius  is  never  so  advantageously 
employed  as  in  the  service  of  virtue,  nor  in- 
fluence so  well  directed  as  in  rendering  piety 
fashionable.    At    this  distance,   when  almost 
all  authors  have  written  the  better,  because  Ad- 
dison wrote   first,  and  when  the  public  taste 
which  he  refined  has  become  competent  through 
that  refinement,  to  criticise  its  benefactor,  it  is 
Dot  easy  fully  to  appreciate  the  value  of  Addi- 
son.   To  do  this,  we  must  attend  to  the  pro- 
gress of  English  literature,  and  make  a  com- 
parison between  him  and  his  predecessors. 

But  noble  as  the  views  of  Addison  were,  and 
happily  as  he  has,  in  general,  accomplished 
what  he  intended ;  the  praise  which  justly  be- 
longs to  him  must  be  qualified  by  the  avowd, 
that  it  does  not  extend  to  every  passage  he  has 
written.  From  the  pernicious  influence  of 
those  very  manners  which  it  was  bis  object  to 
correct,  some  degree  of  taint  has  occasionally 
affected  his  own  pages,  which  will  make  it 
necesMry  to  guard  tiM  royal  pupil  from  a  wholly 


promiacnons  perasal.   It  is  however,  bvt  justlM 
to  add,  that  the  few  instances  referred  to,  how- 
ever exceptionable,  are  o£  such  a  kind  as  to  ex- 
pose him  to  the  charge  rather  of  inadvertence, 
or  momentary  levity,  than  of  any  unfixednese 
of  principle,  much  less  of  any  depravity  of  heart. 
Of  all  the  periodical  works,  those  of  Johnson, 
in  point  of  strict  and  undeviating  moral  purity, 
unquestionably  stand  highest     Every  page  is 
invariably  delicate.    It  is,  therefore,  tlie  rare 
praise  of  this  author,  that  the  most  vigilant  pre- 
ceptor may  commit  his  voluminous  works  into 
the  hands  of  even  his  female  pupil,  without 
caution,  limitation,  or  reserve  :  secure  that  she 
cannot  stumble  on  a  pernicious  sentiment,  or 
rise  from  the  perusal  with  the  slightest  taint  of 
immorality,    kven  in  his  dictionary,  moral  reo* 
titude  has  not  only  been   scrupulously  main- 
tained,  but,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  work 
would  admit,  it  has  been  assiduously  inculcated. 
In  the  authorities  which  he  had  adduced,  he  has 
collected,   with  a  discrimination    which    can 
never  be  enough  admired,  a  countless  multitude 
of  the  most  noble  sentences  which  English  lite- 
rature afforded  ;  yet  he  has  frequently  content- 
ed himself  with  instances  borrowed  from  in- 
ferior writers,  when   he   found  some  passage, 
which  at  once  served  Ats  purpose,  and  that  of 
religion  and  morality ;  and  also,  as  he  declared 
himself,  lest  he  should  risk  contaminating  the 
mind  of  the  student,  by  referring  him  to  authors 
of  more  celebrity,  but  less  purity.     When  we 
reflect  how   fatally   the    unsuspected   title  of 
Dictionary  has  been  made  the  vehicle  for  pol- 
luting principle,  we  shall  feel  the  value  of  this 
extreme  C4>nscientiooeness  of  Johnson. 

Still,  however,  while  we  ascribe  to  this  ex* 
cellent  author  all  that  is  safe,  and  all  that  is 
just,  it  is  less  from  Johnson  than  from  Addison 
that  we  derive  the   interesting  lessons  of  lite 
and  manners ;  that  we  learn  to  trace  the  exact 
delineations  of  character,  and  to  catch  the  vivid 
hues,  and  varied  tints  of  nature.     It  is  true, 
that  every  sentence  of  the  more  recent  moralist 
is  an  aphorism,  every  paragraph  a  chain  of 
maxims  for   guiding  the   understanding    and 
guarding  the   heart    But  when  Johnson  de- 
scribes charaetera,  he  rather  exhibits  vice  and 
virtue  in  the  abstract,  the  real  existing  human 
being :  while  Addison  presents  you  wiui  actual 
men  and  women ;  real  life  figures,  compounded 
of  the  faults  and  the  excellencies,  the  wisdom 
and  the  weaknesses,  the  follies  and  the  virtues 
of  humanity. — By  the  Avarus,  the  Ebulus,  the 
Misollus,   the  Sophron,  the   Zosima,  and   the 
Viator  of  Johnson,  we  are  instructed  in  the 
soundest  truths,  but  we  are  not  struck  by  any 
vivid  exemplifioation.     We  merely  hear  them, 
and  we  hear  them  with  profit,  but  we  do  not 
know  them.     Whereas  with  the  members  of  the 
Spectator*s  club  we  are  acquainted.    Johnson's 
personages  are  elaborately  carved  figures  that 
fill  the  niches  of  the  saloon  ;  Addison*s  are  the 
living  company  which  animate  it:  Johnson** 
have   more  drapery;   Addison*s  more  counte- 
nance, Johnson's  gentlemen  and  ladies,  scholars 
and  chambermaids,  philosophers  and  coquets, 
all  argue   syllogistically,  all   converse  in   the 
same  academic  language ;  divide  all  their  sen- 
tences into  the  same  triple  members,  turn  every 
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phrase  with  the  iama  neasored  tcdeiniiity,  and 
round  every  period  with  the  same  polUhed 
smoorhness.  Additon'v  talk  learnedly  or  lig^ht- 
ly,  think  deepiy,  or  prate  flippantly,  in  exact 
accordance  with  their  character,  atation,  and 
habits  of  life. 

What  reader,  when  he  meets  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Sir  Roger  dc  Ooverly,  or  Will  Wimble, 
or  of  the  Tory  fox-hanter  in  the  Freeholder 
does  not  frame  in  his  own  mind  a  living  image 
in  each,  to  which  ever  afler  he  naturally  recurs, 
and  on  which  his  recollection,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  rather  than  his  imagination,  fastens,  as 
on  an  old  intimate  7  The  lapse  of  a  century, 
indeed,  has  induced  a  considerable  change  m 
modes  of  expression  and  forms  of  behaviour. 
But  though  manners  are  mutable,  human  na- 
lure  is  permanent.  And  it  can  no  more  bo 
brought  as  a  charge  against  the  truth  of  Ad- 
dison^s  characters  that  the  manners  are  changed, 
than  it  can  be  produced  against  the  portraits  of 
sir  Peter  Leiy  and  Vandyck,  that  the  fashions 
of  dress  are  altered.  The  human  character,  like 
the  human  figure,  is  the  same  in  all  ages  ;  it  is 
only  the  exterior  and  the  costume  which  vary. 
Grace  of  attitude,  exquisite  proportion,  and 
striking  resemblance,  do  not  diminish  of  their 
first  charm,  because  ruffs,  perukes,  satin  don> 
blets,  and  slashed  sleeves  are  passed  away. 
Addison's  characters  may  be  likened  to  that 
expressive  style  of  drawing,  which  gives  the 
exact  contour  by  a  few  careless  strokes  of  the 
pencil.  They  are  rendered  amusing,  by  being 
in  some  slight  degree  carricatures ;  yet,  all  is 
accurate  resemblance,  nothing  is  wanton  ag- 
gravation. They  have,  in  short,  that  undis- 
cribable  grace  which  will  always  captivate  the 
reader  in  proportion  to  the  delicacy  of  his  own 
perceptions. 

Among  the  benefits  which  have  resulted  from 
the  writings  of  Addison,  the  attention  first 
drawn  to  Paradise  Lost  by  his  criticisms  was 
not  one  of  the  least.  His  examination  of  that 
immortal  work,  the  boast  of  our  island,  and  of 
human  nature,  had  the  merit  of  subduing  the 
violence  of  party.prejudice,  and  of  raising  its 
great  author  to  an  eminence  in  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen,  corresponding  to  that  which 
he  actually  held,  and  will  hold,  on  the  scale  of 
genius,  till  time  shall  be  no  more.* 

If  the  critical  writings  of  Addison  do  not 
possess  the  acuteness  of  Dryden,  or  the  vigour 
of  Johnson,  they  are  familiar   and  elegant,  and 

*  Milton  has  dropt  his  mantle  on  a  poet,  inferior  in- 
deed to  himself,  in  the  loftiness  of  hin  tonceptions,  the 
variety  of  liiM  learning,  and  the  structure  of  his  verae  ; 
but  the  felicity  of  whose  genius  is  only  surpraraod  by  the 
elevation  of  his  piety :  whose  devout  effusions  are  more 

Csnetrsting,  and  almost  equally  sublime;  and  who,  in 
is  moral  and  pathetic  strokes,  (kmiliar  illusions,  and 
touching  incidrnta,  comes  more  home  to  the  bosom  than 
even  his  immortal  master.  When  we  observe  of  this 
fine  spirit  that  he  felt  the  beauties  of  nature  with  a 
lover's  heart,  beheld  them  with  a  poet's  eye,  and  deli- 
neated Uiem  with  a  painter's  hand  ;— that  the  minute 
accuracy  of  his  lesser  figures,  and  the  exquisite  flnish- 
ing  of  his  rural  groups,  delight  the  ftncy,  as  much  as  the 
sublimitv  of  his  nobler  images  exalt  the  mind  ;-^that  in 
spile  of  raulls  and  negligencies,  snd  a  few  inKtancesof 
ungraceful  asperity,  he  gratifies  the  Judgment  as  much 
as  lie  enchants  the  iraairination ;  that  he  directs  the 
feelings  to  virtue,  and  the  heart  to  heaven.  Need  we 
designate  the  sketch  by  alflring  to  it  the  name  of  Cow- 
per. 


serve  to  prepare  the  mind  for  more  elaborate 
investigation.  If  it  be  objected,  that  he  deals 
too  much  in  gratuitous  praise  and  vague  admi- 
ration, it  may  bo  answered,  that  the  effect  pro* 
j  duced  by  poetry  on  the  mind  cannot  always 
be  philosophically  accounted  for ;  and  Addison 
was  too  fair,  and,  in  this  instance,  too  cordial 
a  critic  to  withhold  expressions  of  delight, 
merely  because  he  could  not  analyse  the  causes 
which  produced  it. — At  any  rate,  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  he  who  wrote  thoee  exquisite  £g- 
•ays  OH  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination^  could 
not  be  superficial  through  penury.  It  is  allow- 
ed, that  the  criticisms  of  Johnson  are,  in  gene- 
ral, much  more  systematic ;  they  possess  more 
depth,  as  well  as  more  discrimination  ;  but  they 
are  less  pleasing,  because  tltoy  are  not  equally 
good  natured.  They  are  more  tinctured  with 
party  spirit,  and  breathe  less  generous  and  vo- 
luntary admiration.  But  no  critic  has  been 
more  successful  in  laying  open  the  internal 
structure  of  the  poet ; — though  he  now  and  then 
handles  the  knife  so  roughly  as  to  disfigure 
what  he  means  to  dissect  His  learning  was  evi- 
dently much  deeper,  as  well  as  better  digested, 
than  that  of  Addison,  and  the  energy  of  bis  un- 
derstanding was  almost  unrivalled.  He  there- 
fore, discovers  a  rare  ability  in  appreciating, 
with  the  soundest  and  most  sagacious  scrutiny, 
the  poetry  of  reason  and  good  sense ;  in  the 
composition  of  which  he  dso  excel8.^-But  to 
the  less  bounded  excursions  of  high  imagina- 
tion, to  the  bolder  achievements  of  pure  inven- 
tion he  is  less  just,  because  less  sensible.  He 
appears  little  alive  to  that  species  of  writing, 
whose  felicities  consist  in  ease  and  grace,  to  the 
floating  forms  of  ideal  beauty,  to  the  sublimer 
flights  of  the  lyric  muse,  or  to  finer  touches  of 
dramatic  excellence.  He  would  consequently 
be  cold  in  hie  approbation,  not  to  say  perverse  in 
his  discussion  of  some  of  these  species  of  beauty, 
of  which,  in  fact,  his  feelings  were  less  suscep- 
tible. 

He  bad,  however,  that  higher  perfection 
which  has  been  too  rarely  associated  with  those 
fkculties,  the  most  discerning  taste  and  the 
liveliest  relish,  for  the  truest  as  well  as  the 
noblest  species  of  the  sublime  and  beaatiful.  I 
mean  that  which  belongs  to  moral  excellence. 
Where  this  was  obvious,  it  not  only  conquered 
his  aversion,  but  attracted  his  warm  affection. 
It  was  this  which  made  him  the  ardent  eulogist 
of  Watts,  in  spite  of  his  non-confbrmity,  and  even 
the  advocate  of  Blacktnore,  whom  it  must  have 
been  natural  for  him  to  despise  as  a  bad  poet, 
and  to  hate  as  a  whig.  It  is  this  best  of  tastes 
which  he  also  most  displays  in  that  beaatiful 
eulogium  of  Addison,  to  which  in  the  present 
comparison,  it  would  be  injustice  to  both,  not  to 
refer  the  reader. 

His  Thur  to  the  Hekridss  exhibits  a  delight- 
ful specimen  of  an  intellectual  traveller,  who  ez- 
tracts  beauty  from  barrenness,  aifd  builds  up  a 
solid  mass  of  instruction  with  the  most  slender 
materials.  He  leaves  to  the  writer  of  natural 
history,  whose  proper  province  it  is,  to  nm  over 
the  world  in  quest  of  mosses  and  grasses,  of  mi- 
nerals and  fossils.  Nor  does  he  swell  his  book 
with  catalogues  of  pictures  which  have  neither 
oovelty  nor  refeTancy ;  nor  does  be  copy,  from 
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preoeding  authort^  tii9  uteiMst  bisiory  of  a  ooon- 
try  of  which  we  only  waat  to  know  the  exiBting 
sUite ;  nof  does  he  oonTert  the  grand  soenes 
whioh  display  the  wonder  of  the  Creator^s  power 
into  doubts  of  his  exktenee,  or  disbelief  of  his 
government :  but  folfiUing  the  office  of  an  in- 
qoisitiTO  and  moral  traveller,  he  presents  a  live, 
ly  and  interesting  view  of  men  and  things ;  of 
the  conntry  whieh  he  visited,  and  of  the  persons 
with  whom  he  conversed.  And  though  his  in. 
velerate  Scottish  prejudices  now  and  men  break 
out,  his  spleen  seems  rather  to  have  been  exer- 
eised  agaust  trees  than  men.  Towards  the  lat. 
tor,  his  seeming  illiberality  haa  in  reality  more 
of  merriment  than  malice.  In  his  heart  he  re- 
spected that  brave  and  learned  nation.-«When 
he  is  miftir,  his  unfairness  is  often  mitigated 
by  some  stroke  of  humour,  perhaps  of  sfood  hu. 
nour,  which  efiaoes  the  impression  of  bis  se. 
verily.  Whatever  faolte  may  be  found  in  the 
Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  it  is  no  small  thin^,  at 
this  period,  to  possess  a  book  of  travels  entirely 
purs  from  the  lightest  touch  of  vanity  or  impu. 
xity,  of  levity  or  impiety. 

His  Rasselas  is  a  work  peculiarly  adapted  to 
tlie  royal  pupil ;  and  though  it  painte  human 
life  in  too  dark  shades,  and  dwells  despondingly 
on  the  onatteinableness  of  human  happiness, 
these  defeete  will  afford  excellent  occasions  for 
the  sagacious  preceptor  to  unfold,  through  what 
pursuiu  life  may  be  made  happy  by  being  made 
useful ;  by  what  superinduced  strength  the  bur. 
thens  of  this  mortal  state  may  be  cheerfully 
borne,  and  by  what  a  glorious  perspective  its 
termination  may  be  brightened. 

The  praise  which  has  been  given  to  Addison 
as  an  eesayist  can  rarely  be  extended  to  many 
of  his  coadjutors.  Talent  more  or  less  we  every 
where  meet  with,  and  very  ingenious  sketohes 
of  character ;  bat  moral  delicacy  is  so  often,  and 
sometimes  so  shamefully  violated,  that  (whatever 
may  have  been  the  practice,)  the  Spectator  ought 
to  be  accounted  an  unfit  book  for  the  indiscrimi. 
nate  perusal  of  youth.* 

However  the  collection  of  periodical  papers, 
entitled  Tke  Freeholder^  may  be  passed  over  by 
common  readers,  it  would  be  unpardonable  not 
to  direct  to  them  the  attention  of  a  royal  pupil. 
The  object  at  which  they  aim,  the  strengthening 
of  the  Hanoverian  cause  against  the  combined 
eSbrte  of  the  house  of  Stuart  and  the  French 
court,  makes  them  interesting ;  and  they  exhi. 
bit  an  exquisite  specimen  of  poUtical  zeal  with, 
out  political  acrimony.  They  abound  in  strokes 
of  wit ;  and  the  Tory  Fox  hunter  is  perhaps 
next  to  the  Rural  Knight  in  the  Spectetor,  one 
of  the  most  entertaining  descriptions  of  charac 
ter  in  our  language.  Of  these,  as  well  as  of  his 
other  essays,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  them  the 
follies,  the  affectations,  and  the  absurdities  of 
lift  are  pourtrayed  with  the  lightest  touches  of 
the  most  delicate  pencil ;  that  never  was  ridi- 
cule  more  nicely  pointed,  nor  satire  more  play. 
fuUy  inoffensive. 

in  the  Quardian  there  is  hardly  any  thing 
that  is  seriously  exceptionable ;  and  this  work 
is  enriched  with  some  essays  that  are  not  to  be 
placed  beneath  even  those  of  Addison.    It  will 

•  Happily  all  Addison's  papers  have  been  seleeted  by 
Tiekell,  in  his  edition  of  Addison's  woiks. 
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be  obvious,  that  we  allndo  to  fhe  papers  ascribed 
to  bishop  Berkeley.  These  essays  bear  the 
marks  of  a  mind  at  once  vigorous  and  correct, 
deep  in  reflection,  and  opulent  in  imagery. 
They  are  chiefly  directed  against  the  free-think. 
ers,  a  name  by  which  the  infidels  of  that  age 
chose  to  call  themselves.  And  never,  perhaps, 
has  that  wretched  character  been  more  admira- 
bly illustrated  than  in  the  simile  of  the  fly  on 
St  Paurs  cathedral. 

Another  difierence  between  Addison  and  John* 
son  is,  that  the  periodical  writings  of  the  former 
are  those  in  which  the  powers  of  his  mind  ap« 
pear  to  most  advantege.  Not  so  in  the  case  of 
Johnson.  Solidly  valuable  as  the  Rambler  must 
be  accounted  in  the  point  of  celebrity,  it  proba^ 
bly  owes  much. more  to  ite  author  than  it  has 
ccmierred  on  him.  A  forbidding  steteliness,  a 
rigid  and  yet  inflated  style,  an  almost  total  ab« 
sence  of  ease  and  cheerfulness,  would  too  prolMu 
bly  bring  neglect  on  the  great  and  various  ex- 
cellencies of  mese  volumes,  if  they  had  been  the 
single  work  of  their  author.  But  his  other 
writings,  and,  above  all,  that  inexhaustible  fund 
of  pleasure  and  profit,  the  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
will  secure  perpetuated  attention  to  every  work 
which  bears  tjie  name  of  Johnson.  Od  the 
groundof  distinct  attractiveness,  the  Idler  is  the 
most  engaging  of  Johnson's  perodical  works  s 
the  manner  being  less  severe,  and  the  matter 
more  amusing. 

The  Adventurer^  perhaps,  on  account  of  ite 
interesting  tales,  and  afifocting  narratives,  is,  of 
all  others  of  ite  class,  the  most  strictly  suitable 
to  youth.  It  also  oonUins  much  general  know* 
ledge,  elegant  criticism,  and  various  kinds  of 
pleasing  information.  In  almost  all  these  works, 
the  Eastern  Tales,  Allegories,  and  Visions,  are 
interesting  in  the  narrative,  elevated  in  the  sen* 
timent ;  pure  in  the  descriptions,  and  sublime 
in  the  moral;  they  convey  lessons  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  the  great,  most  of  the  fictitious 
personages  who  are  made  the  vehicles  of  instrue* 
tion,  being  either  princes  or  statesmen. 

If  we  advert  to  religion,  the  praise  of  Addison 
in  this  infinitely  imporUnt  instonoe  must  not  be 
omitted.  Johnson  never  losee  fight  of  religion  ] 
but  on  very  few  occasions  does  he  particularly  • 
dwell  upon  it  In  one  or  two  passagee*  only 
has  he  given  vent  to  his  religious  feelings ;  and 
his  sentiments  are  so  soundly,  indeed  so  sub- 
limely excellent,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  re- 
gret the  scantiness  with  which  he  has  afforded 
them.  But  Addison  seems  to  delight  in  the  sub- 
ject, and,  what  is  remarkable,  his  devout  feel- 
ings seem  to  have  much  transcended  his  theolo- 
flrical  accuracy.  To  the  latter,  exception  might 
justly  be  token  in  one  or  two  instances  ;t  to  the 
former,  never.  If  it  were  to  be  asked,  where 
are  the  elevating,  ennobling,  feliciteting  effiscte 
of  religion  on  the  human  mind  as  safely  steted, 
and  as  happily  expressed,  as  in  any  English  au- 
thor 7  perhaps  a  juster  answer  could  scarcely 
be  given  than — in  the  devotional  papere  of  AcL 
dieon. 

t 

*  Number  VII.  in  the  Rasibler ;  paper  on  sfflietion 
in  the  Idler ;  and  the  noble  paaMi^e  in  the  aeoount  o€ 
lona. 

t  Bee  partinularly  that  Teryexcf^pttonable  paper  in  the 
Bpisetator,  No.  ^JfO.—Also  another  on  Bnperstitioo  amf 
F'"thuiiiiwnii 
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CHAP.  XXX. 
Book$  tf  Amusemeni, 

As  the  royal  peraoa  will  hereafWr  require 
books  of  amasemeftt,  as  well  as  instruction,  it 
will  be  a  task  of  no  snaU  delicacy  to  select  such 
as  may  be  perused  with  as  much  profit,  and  as 
little  injury,  as  is  to  be  eipected  from  works  of 
mere  entertainment.  Perhaps  there  are  few 
books  which  possess  the  power  of  delighting*  the 
fancy,  without  conveying  any  dangerous  lesson 
to  the  heart,  equally  with  Don  Quixote. 

It  does  not  belong  tu  our  subject  to  animad- 
vert on  its  leading  excellence ;  that  incompara- 
ble delicacy  of  satire,  those  unrivalled  powers 
of  ridicule,  which  had  sufficient  fbree  to  reclaim 
the  corrupted  taste,  and  sober  the  distempered 
imagination  of  a  whole  people.  This,  which  on 
its  nrst  appearance  was  justly  considered  as  its 
predominant  merit,  is  now  become  less  interest- 
ing ;  because  the  evil  which  it  assailed  no  longer 
existing,  the  medicine  which  cured  the  mad  is 
grown  less  valuable  to  the  same ;  yet  Don  Quix- 
ote will  be  entitled  to  admiration  on  imperisha- 
ble  grounds. 

Though  Cervantes  wrote  between  two  and 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and  ibr  a  people  of  a 
national  torn  of  thinking  dissimilar  to  ours ;  yet 
that  right  ^ood  sfiiM,  which  is  of  all  ages,  and 
all  countries,  and  which  pervades  tliis  work 
more  almost  than  even  its  exquisite  wit  and  hu- 
mour ;  those  masterly  portraits  ot  character ; 
those  sound  maxims  of  conduct ;  those  lively 
tenches  of  nature ;  those  admirably  serious  les- 
sons, though  given  on  ridiculous  occasions ; 
those  penetrating  strokes  of  feeling  ;  those  so- 
lemnly sententious  phrases,  tinctured  with  the 
characteristic  absurdity  of  the  speaker,  without 
any  injury  to  the  truth  of  the  sentiment ;  that 
mixture  of  the  wise  and  the  ludicrous,  of  action 
always  pitiably  extravagant,  and  of  judgment 
often  exemplartly  sober.  In  all  these  excellences 
Don  Quixote  is  without  a  parallel. 

How  admirable  (to  produce  only  one  instance 
out  of  a  thousand)  is  that  touch  of  human  na- 
ture, where  the  knight  of  La  Mancha  having 
bestowed  the  most  excessive  and  high-flown 
compliments  on  a  gentleman  whom  he  encoun- 
tered  when  the  delirium  of  chivalry  raged  most 
strongly  in  his  imagination  ! — The  gentleman, 
who  IS  represented  as  a  person  of  admirable 
sense,  is  led  by  the  effect  which  these  compli- 
ments produced  on  his  own  mind,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  weakness  of  the  heart  of  man,  in  the 
fboliah  pleasure  it  derives  from  flattery.  *  So 
bewitching  is  praise,*  says  he,  *  that  even  I  have 
the  weakness  to  be  pleased  with  it,  though  at 
the  same  time,  I  know  the  flatterer  to  be  a  mad- 
man.* 

Wit,  it  has  been  said,  is  gay,  but  humour  is 
graTO.  It  'iB  a  striking  illustration  of  this  opi- 
nion, that  the  most  serious  and  sofemn  nation 
in  the  world  has  produced  the  work  of  the  most 
genuine  humour.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  express  how 
admirably  the  pomp  and  staieliness  of  the  Spa- 
nieh  language  are  suited  to  the  genius  of  thts 
work.  It  is  not  unfavourable  to  the  true  heroic, 
but  much  more  especially  it  is  adapted  to  the 
nock  dignity  of  the  sorrowiU]  knight    It  is  aew 


commodated  to  the  elevation  of  the  fkntastic  hev 
ro*s  tiptoe  march,  when  he  is  sober,  and  still 
more  to  his  stilts,  when  he  is  raving. 

The  two  very  ingenious  French  and  English 
novelists,  who  followed  Cervantes,  though  with 
unequal  steps  even  as  to  talent,  are  still  farther 
below  their  great  master  both  in  mental  and 
moral  delicacy.  Though  the  scenes,  descrip- 
tions,  and  expressions  of  Le  Sage,  are  far  less 
culpable,  in  point  of  decency,  than  those  of  his 
English  competitor;  yet  both  concur  in  the  same 
inexpiable  fault,  each  labouring  to  excite  an  in^ 
terost  for  a  vicious  character,  each  making  the 
hero  of  his  tale  an  unprincipled  profligate. 

If  novels  are  read  at  all  in  early  youth,  a  praC' 
tice  which  we  should  think,  *  more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance,*  we  should  be 
tempted  to  give  the  preference  to  those  worke 
of  pure  and  genuine  fancy,  which  exercise  and 
flu  the  imagination,  in  preference  to  those  which, 
by  exhibiting  passion  and  intrigue  in  bewitch- 
ing colours,  lay  hold  too  intensely  on  the  feel- 
ings.  We  should  even  venture  to  pronounce 
those  stories  to  be  most  safe,  which,  by  least  as^ 
slmilating  with  our  own  habits  and  manners, 
are  less  likely  to  infect  and  soften  the  heart,  by 
those  amatory  pictures,  descriptions,  and  situa- 
tions, which  too  much  aboundt  even  in  some  of 
the  chastest  compositions  of  this  nature.  The 
young  female  is  pleasantly  interested  for  the  fate 
of  Oriental  queens,  for  Zobeidc,  or  the  heroine 
of  Alamoran  and  Hamet ;  but  she  does  not  put 
herself  in  their  fiact;  she  is  not  ahsorhed  \tk 
their  pains  or  their  pleasures ;  she  does  not  iden- 
tify her  feelings  with  t/tetrs,  as  she  too  probably 
does  in  the  case  of  Sophia  Western  and  the  prin- 
cess of  Cleves. — Books  of  the  former  descriptioir 
innocently  invigorate  the  fancy,  those  of  the 
latter  convey  a  contagious  sickliness  to  the  mind: 
The  one  raises  harmless  wonder  or  inoffensive 
merriment :  the  other  awaken  ideas,  at  best  un- 
profltable.  From  the  flights  of  the  one,  we  are 
willing  to  descend  to  the  rationality  of  common 
life ;  from  the  seduction  of  the  other,  we  are  dis- 
gusted at  returning  to  its  insipidity. 

There  is  always  some  useful  instruction  in 
those  great  original  works  of  invention,  whether 
poetry  or  romance,  which  transmit  a  faithful 
living  picture  of  the  mannen  of  age  and  country 
in  which  the  scene  is  laid.  It  is  this  which,  in- 
dependently  of  its  other  merits,  diffuses  that  in- 
expressive charm  over  the  Odyssey  :  a  species 
of  enchantment  which  is  not  afforded  by  any 
other  poem  in  the  world.  This,  in  a  less  degree, 
is  also  one  of  the  striking  merits  of  Don  Quixote. 
And  this  after  having  soared  so  high,  if  we  may 
descend  so  low,  is  the  principal  recommendation 
of  the  Arabian  Tales.  These  Tales  also,  though 
fauHy  in  some  respects,  poesess  another  merit 
which  we  ehould  be  glad  to  see  transferred  to 
some  of  the  novels  of  a  country  nearer  home. 
We  learn  fVom  these  Arabian  stories,  and  indeed 
from  most  of  the  works  of  imagination  of  the 
Mahometan  authors^  what  was  the  specific  reli- 
gbn  of  the  people  about  whom  they  write :  how 
much  they  made  religion  enter  into  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life ;  and  how  observant  persons 
profbssin^  religion  were  of  its  peculiarities  and 
Its  worship. 

It  Lb  but  justice  to  observe^how  fkr  moie  deep- 
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Ijr  miMhieToas  the  French  novel  writera  are, 
than  thoee  of  oar  own  coantry ;  they  not  only 
■eduoe  the  heart  through  the  een^,  and  corrupt 
it  through  the  medium  of  the  imagination,  hot 
iaUDy  atrike  at  the  very  root  and  being  of 
all  virtue,  by  annihilating  all  belief  in  that  reli- 
gion, which  ia  its  only  vital  Bource  and  seminal 
principle. 

Shakspeart, 

But  lessons  of  a  nobler  kind  may  be  extracted 
from  some  works  which  promise  nothing  better 
than  mere  entertainment;  and  which  will  not, 
to  ordinary  readers,  appear  susceptible  of  any 
higher  purpose.  In  the  hands  of  a  judicious 
preceptor,  many  of  Shakspeare^s  tragedies,  espe- 
cially of  bis  historical  pieces,  and  stul  more  such 
as  are  rendered  peculiarly  interesting  by  local 
circumstances,  by  British  manners,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  royal  characters  who  once  filled 
the  English  throne,  will  furnish  themes  on  which 
to  ground  much  appropriate  and  instructive  con- 
versation. 

Those  mixed  charactera  especially,  which  he 
has  drawn  with  such  a  happy  intuition  into  the 
human  mind,  in  which  some  of  the  worst  ac- 
tions are  committed  by  persons  not  destitute  of 
good  dispositions  and  amiable  qualities,  but  over- 
whelmed bv  the  storm  of  unresisted  passion, 
sinking  under  strong  temptation,  or  yielding  to 
powerful  flattery,  are  far  more  instructive  in  the 
perusal  than  the  *  faultless  monsters,*  or  the  he- 
roes of  unmixed  perfection  of  less  skilful  dra- 
matists.— The  agitations,  for  instance  of  the 
timortmt  Thane^  a  man  not  destitute  of  generous 
sentiments ;  but  of  a  high  and  aspiring  mind, 
stimulated  by  vain  crediUity,  tempting  opportu- 
nity, and  an  ambitious  wifis.^— Goa&d  by  the 
w^an  he  loved  to  the  crime  he  hated, — ^grasp. 
ing  at  the  crown,  but  abhorring  the  sin  which 
was  to  procure  it ; — the  agonies  of  guilt  com- 
bating with  the  sense  of  nooour— agonies  not 
merelv  excited  by  the  vulgar  dread  of  detection 
and  of  punishment  which  would  have  engrossed 
an  ordinary  mind,  but  sharpened  by  unappeasa- 
Ue  remorse :  which  remorse,  however,  proves 
no  hindrance  to  the  commiieion  of  fresh  crimes, 
—crimes  which  succeed  each  other  as  nume- 
rously, and  as  rapidly,  as  the  visionary  progeny 
of  Banqua — At  first. 

What  be  would  highly,  be  woald  bolily : 

But  a  familiarity  with  horrors  soon  cured  this 
delicacy ;  and  in  his  subsequent  and  multiplied 
murders,  necessity  became  apology.  The  whole 
presents  an  awful  lesson  on  the  terrible  conse- 
quences of  listening  to  the  first  slight  suffffcs- 
tion  of  sin,  and  strikingly  exemplifies  that  from 
harboorinjf  criminal  uioaghts,  to  the  forming 
black  designs,  and  perpetrating  the  most  atro- 
cious deeds,  the  mind  is  led  by  a  natural  pro- 
gress, and  an  unresisted  rapidity* 

The  conflicting  passions  of  the  capricious 
Lear !  tender  and  affectionate  in  the  extreme, 
bat  whose  irregular  affections  were  neither  con- 
troaled  by  nature,  reason,  or  justice ;  a  charac- 
ter weak  and  vehement,  fond  and  cruel ;  whose 
kindness  was  determined  by  no  principle,  whose 
mind  was  governed  by  no  fixed  sense  of  right, 


but  vibrating  with  the  accident  of  the  moment^ 
and  the  caprice  of  the  predominant  humour; 
sacrificing  the  virtuous  child,  whose  sincerity 
should  have  secured  his  affection,  to  the  prepos* 
terous  flattery  of  her  unnatural  sisters — These 
highly  wrought  scenes  do  not  merely  excite  in 
the  reader  a  barren  sympathy  fi>r  the  pangs  of 
self-reproach,  of  destitute  age,  and  suffering 
royalty,  but  inculcate  a  salutary  abhorrence  of 
adulation  and  falsehood;  a  useful  caution  against 
partial  and  unjust  judgment ;  a  sound  admoni- 
tion against  paternal  injustice  and  filial  ingra* 
titude. 

The  beautiful  and  touching  reflection  of 
Henry  IV.  in  those  last  soul-searching  inoments, 
when  the  possession  of  a  crown  became  nothing, 
and  the  unjust  ambition  by  which  he  had  ob- 
tained it  every  thing — Yet,  exhibiting  a  prince 
still  so  far  retaining  to  the  last  the  cautious  po- 
licy of  his  character,  as  to  mix  his  concern  fi>r 
the  state,  and  his  affection  fiir  his  son,  with  the 
natural  dissimulation  of  his  own  temper;  and 
blending  the  finest  sentiment  on  the  uncertaintT 
of  human  applause  and  earthly  prosperity,  witti 
a  watchful  attention  to  confine  the  knowledge 
of  the  unfair  means  by  which  he  had  obtained 
the  crown  to  the  heir  who  was  to  possese  it ;— > 
the  wily  politician  predominating  to  the  last 
moment,  and  manifesting  rather  regret  than  re« 
pentance :— disclosing  tMt  the  assumed  sanctity 
with  which  he  had  been  preparing  for  a  crusade, 
was  only  a  project  to  check  those  inquiries  into 
his  title  to  the  crown  to  which  peace  and  rest 
might  lead ;  and  exhorting  the  prince,  with  a 
foreseeing  subtlety  which  little  became  a  dying 
monarch,  to  keep  up  quarrels  with  foreign  pow- 
ers,  in  order  to  wear  out  the  memory  of  domes, 
tic  usurpation ; — all  this  presents  a  striking  ex- 
hibition of  a  auperior  mind,  so  long  habituated 
to  tlie  devious  paths  of  worldly  wisdom,  and 
crooked  policy,  as  to  be  unable  to  desert  them, 
even  in  the  pangs  of  dissolution. 

The  pathetic  soliloquies  of  the  repentant  Wol* 
sey  fallen  from  the  pinnacle  of  wealth  and 
power,  to  a  salutary  degradation  !  A  disgrace 
which  restored  him  to  reason,  and  raised  him  to 
religion ;  which  destroyed  his  fortune  but  res* 
cued  his  soul : — his  counsels  to  the  rising  states- 
man Cromwell,  on  the  perils  of  ambition,  and 
the  precariousness  of  royal  favour ;  the  vanity 
of  all  attachment  which  has  not  religion  lor  its 
basis ;  the  weakness  of  all  fidelity  which  has 
not  the  fear  of  Grod  for  its  principle ;  and  the 
perilous  end  of  that  favour  of  the  courtier,  which 
is  enjoyed  at  the  dear  price  of  his  *  integrity  to 
Heaven !' — 

The  pernicious  power  of  flattery  on  a  female 
mind,  so  skilfully  exemplified  in  that  memorable 
scene  in  which  the  bloody  Richard  conquers  the 
aversion  of  the  princess  Anne  to  the  murderer 
of  her  husband,  and  of  all  his  ro^al  race !  The 
deplorable  error  of  the  feebleminded  princess, 
in  so  far  forgetting  his  crimes  in  his  compli- 
ments, as  to  oonsent  to  the  monstrous  union 
with  the  murderer !  Can  there  be  a  more  atrik- 
ing  exemplification  of  a  position  we  have  ven- 
tured so  frequently  to  establisli,  of  the  dangers 
to  which  vanity  is  liable,  and  of  the  miseries  to 
which  flattery  leads? 

The  reflections  of  Henry  VI.  and  of  Richard 
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IL  OD  tne  cvM  uid  datiet,  the  anBatitfkctori- 
BeM  and  disappointinflnt  attending  great  situa- 
tions, the  vanity  of  human  grandeur  while  en- 
ioyed,  and  the  uncertain  tenure  by  which  it  is 
field !  These  fine  soliloquies  preach  powerAdly 
to  the  hearts  of  all  in  high  stations,  but  most 
powerfully  to  those  in  the  highest. 

The  terribly  instructive  death»bed  of  cardinal 
Beaufort,  whose  silence,  like  the  veil  in  the  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  saerifice  of  Iphigenia  by 
Timanthes,  thrown  over  the  father's  face,  pene- 
trates  the  soul  more  by  what  it  conceals,  than 
could  have  been  effected  by  any  thing  that  its 
removal  might  have  discovered. 

These,  and  a  thousand  other  instances,  too 
various  to  be  eoMuerated,  too  obvious  to  require 
specifying,  and  too  beautiful  to  stand  in  need  of 
comment,  may,  when  properly  selected,  and  ju- 
diciously animadverted  on,  not  only  delight  the 
imagination,  and  gratify  the  feelings,  but  carry 
instruction  to  the  heart. 

The  royal  pupil  may  discern  in  Shakspeare 
an  originality  which  has  no  parallel.  Ho  exhi- 
bits  humour  the  meet  genuine,  and,  what  is  far 
more  extraordinary,  propriety  of  sentiment,  and 
delicacies  of  conduct,  where,  from  his  low  op- 
portunities, ikilure  had  been  pardonable.  A 
fidelity  to  character  so  minute,  toat  it  seems  ra- 
ther the  aecurae V  of  individual  history,  marking 
the  incidental  deviations,  and  delineating  the 
casual  humours  of  actual  lifb,  than  the  invention 
of  the  poet  Shakspeare  has  seized  every  turn 
and  flexure  of  the  ever-varying  mind  of  man  in 
all  its  fluctuating  forms ;  touched  it  in  all  its 
ehangefttl  shades ;  and  marked  it  in  all  its  nicer 
gradations,  as  well  as  its  more  abrupt  varieties. 
He  exhibits  the  whole  internal  structure  of  man ; 
uniting  the  correctness  of  anatomy  with  the  ex- 
actness of  delineation^  the  graces  of  proportion, 
and  oflen  the  highest  beauty  of  colouring. 

But  with  these  excellences,  the  works  of  this 
most  unequal  of  all  poets  contain  so  much  that 
is  vulgar,  so  much  that  is  absurd,  and  so  much 
that  is  impure ;  so  much  indecent  levity*  foise 
wit,  and  gross  description,  that  he  should  only 
be  read  in  parcels,  and  with  the  nicest  selection. 
His  more  exceptionable  pieces  should  not  be 
read  at  all ;  and  even  of  the  best  moqh  may  be 
omitted.  But  the  qualified  perusal  here  suggest- 
ed,  may  on  account  of  his  wonderful  acquaint- 
ance with  the  human  heart,  be  attended  with 
peculiar  advantages  to  readers  of  the  class  in 
question,  one  of  whose  chief  studies  should  be 
that  of  mankind,  and  who  from  the  circum- 
stance of  station  and  sex,  have  fow  direct  and 
safo  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  an  acquaintance  with  tiM  various 
characters  which  compose  it 

To  the  three  oelebrated  Greek  tragedians  wo 
have  already  adverted,  as  uniting  with  the  lofti- 
est powers  of  genius,  a  general  prevalence  of 
virtuous,  and  oflen  even  of  pious  sentiments. 
The  scenes  with  which  they  abound,  of  merito- 
rious, of  sufierin^,  of  imprudent,  of  criminal,  of 
rash,  and  of  penitent  princes ;  of  royalty  under 
every  vicissitude  of  passion,  of  character,  and 
circumstance,  will  furnish  an  interesting  and 
not  unprofitable  entertainment  And  Mr.  Potter 
has  put  the  English  reader  in  possession  of  these 
Hkcient  barda,  of  Eichylus  especially,  in  a 


manner  highly  honowable  to  his  own  tast»  and 
learning. 

Mbst  of  the  tia|fedies  of  Racine  are  admira- 
bly written,  and  are  unexceptionable  in  almost 
all  respects.  They  possess,  though  conveyed  in 
the  poor  vehicle  of  French  versification,*  all  the 
dramatic  requisites,  and  to  their  author  we  can 
safely  ascribe  one  merit,  superior  even  to  that 
of  the  critical  exactness  with  which  he  has  re- 
gulated  the  unities  of  his  plays  by  Aristotle's 
clock ;  we  mean  his  constant' care  not  to  oflTend 
a^inst  modesty  or  religion.  His  Athalie  exhi- 
bits at  onoe,  a  chief  d'ceuvre  of  the  dramatic  srt, 
a  proofof  what  exquisite  poetic  beautiee  the  Bible 
histories  are  suseeptible  ;  a  salutary  warning  to 
princes  on  the  miseries  attendant  upon  treache- 
ry, impiety,  and  ambition ;  and  a  lively  instance 
of  not  onif  the  private  value  but  the  great  po- 
litical importance  of  eminently  able  and  pious 
ministers  of  reliHon. 

If  the  Italian  language  should  ihrm  a  part  of 
the  royal  education,  we  might  name  Metsstatio 
as  quite  inoffensive  in  a  moral  view,  though  ne- 
cessarily mixing  something  of  the  flimsy  tax- 
ture  of  the  opera  with  the  severer  graces  of 
Melpomene. — His  muse  possesses  an  equable 
and  stsady  pinion :  if  she  seldom  soaft  into  sub- 
limity, she  never  sinks  to  meanness ;  she  is  ga- 
ther elegant  and  pleasing,  than  vigorous  or  lofly* 
His  sacred  dramas  are  particularly  excellent, 
and  are  scarcely  less  interesting  to  the  reader 
of  taste  than  of  piety.  They  also  exempt  fVom 
a  certain  monotony,  which  makes  his  other 
pieces  too  much  to  resemble  eaeh  other. 

It  is  with  no  small  remt  that,  persuaded  as 
we  are  that  England  is  uie  rich  native  soil  of 
dramatic  genius,  we  are  driven  to  the  painful 
necessity  of  recommending  exotics  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  indigenous  productions  of  our  own 
fruitful  clime.  The  truth  is,  that  though  we 
possess  in  our  language  admirable  single  pieces, 
yet  our  tragic  poets  have  afforded  scarce  any 
instances,  exoept  Milton  in  his  exquisite  Comae 
and  Samson  Agonistes,  and  Mason  in  his  chaste 
and  classic  dramas,  in  which  we  can  oonscien- 
tiously  recommend  th^r  entire  unweeded  vo- 
lumes, as  never  deviating  from  that  correctness 
and  purity  which  should  be  the  inseparable  at- 
tendant on  the  trsgie  rouse.t 

We  shall,  indeed,  find  not  only  that  virtuoue 
scenes,  and  even  pious  sentiments,  are  scattered 
throughout  most  of  our  popular  tragedies,  but 
that  the  j^eneral  moral  also  is  frequently  strik- 
ing and  impressive.  Its  eiul,  however  is  oflen 
defeated  by  the  meant  employed  to  accomplish 
it  In  how  many,  for  instsnce,  of  the  favourite 
tragedies  of  Rows  and  Otway,  which  are  most 
frequently  acted,  do  we  find  passages,  and  even 

*  rt  is  a  curiout  circuRistanoe  in  Um  hisiory  of  French 
dramatic  poetry,  that  the  measure  uaod  by  their  best 
poots  in  their  siibliroest  tragedies  is  the  anapipstic, 
which,  in  our  language,  is  not  only  the  lightest  and  most 
undignified  of  all  tho  poetic  measures,  but  is  still  mora 
degraded  hy  being  chiefly  applied  to  burlesque  subjects. 
Itis  amusing  to  an  English  ear,  to  hear  the  Brutus  of 
Racine,  thn  Ctd  of  Corneille.  and  the  Orosniane  and 
Orestes  of  Voltaire,  declaim,  pbiloaoptaixe,  aifh,  and  rave 
in  Un  precise  meaauro  of 

A  oobler  tbprs  was,  and  be  Kv*d  in  a  staU 

f  Thompson's  tragedies  fhmish  the  best  exeeption  to 
tWs  i^Krti  of  aay  witb  wMsh  t^  aetter  is  soqaaintsd. 
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whole  ioenes  of  •  directly  contrary  tendency ; 
p«8ia(|re«  calcolated  to  awaken  thoee  very  pae- 
eioos  which  it  was  the  profeieed  object  of  the 
author  to  counteract  7 

Firit  raising  a  combustion  of  desire, 

With  some  cold  moral  tliey  would  quench  the  fire. 

When  we  contrast  the  parity,  and  I  had  almost 
said,  the  piety  of  the  works  of  the  traffic  poets 
of  pai^an  Greece,  and  e?en  the  more  select  ones 
of  popish  France,  with  some  of  the  pieces  of 
the  most  shining  bards  of  protestant  Britain,  do 
they  not  all  appear  to  hare  been  in  an  inverse 
ratio  with  the  advantages  which  their  authors 
enjoyed  7 

it  may  be  objected,  that  in  speaking  of  poetic 
composition,  we  have  dwelt  so  long,  and  almost 
eo  exclusively  on  the  drama.  It  would,  indeed, 
have  been  far  more  pleasant  to  range  at  large 
throu^  the  whole  flowery  fields  of  the  muses, 
where  we  could  have  gathered  much  that  is 
sweet,  and  much  that  is  sslntary.  But  we 
must  not  indulge  in  excursions  which  are 
merely  pleasurable.  We  have  on  all  occasions 
made  it  a  point  not  to  recommend  books  be- 
cause they  are  pleasant  or  even  good,  but  be« 
cause  they  are  appropriate.  And  as  it  is  noto- 
rious 


-that  sorgeous  trsfedy 


With  sceptred  pAll*  comes  sweeping  by 
Preeenting  Thebes*  or  Peiops*  line : 

that  she  prefers  the  splendid  scenes  of  roval 
courts  to  the  retired  courts  of  private  life ;  tnat 
she  delights  to  exemplify  virtue,  to  designate 
vice,  or  dignify  calamity,  by  choosing  her  per. 
sonages  among  kings  and  princes,  we  therefore 
thought  it  might  not  be  altogether  unuseful,  in 
touching  on  this  topic,  to  distinguish  between 
such  authors  as  are  safe,  and  such  as  are  dan. 
gerous;  by  mentioning  those  of  the  one  class 
with  deserved  commendation,  and  by  generally 
passing  over  the  names  of  the  others  in  silence. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 
Booh$  of  ingtruction,  Sfc,    Lord  Saeon^  Sfc, 

In  the  '  prophet  of  unborn  science,*  who 
brought  into  use  a  logic  almost  entirely  new, 
and  who  rejected  the  study  of  words  for  that  of 
things,  the  ro^al  pupil  may  see  the  way,  rarely 
used  before  his  time,  of  arguing  by  induction ; 
a  logic  grounded  upon  observation,  fact,  and  ex. 
periment.  To  estimate  the  true  value  of  Lord 
Bacon,  we  should  recollect  what  was  the  state 
of  learning  when  he  appeared  ;  we  should  re- 
member with  what  a  mighty  hand  he  overthrew 
the  despotism  of  that  abeurd  system  which  had 
kept  true  knowledge  in  shackles,  arrested  the 
progress  of  sound  philosophy,  and  blighted  the 
growth  of  the  human  intellect. 

His  first  aim  was  to  clear  the  ground,  b^ 
rooting  out  tbe  preconceived  errors,  and  obstu 
Date  prejudices,  which  long  prescription  had 
estsblished ;  and  then  to  substitute  what  was 
useful,  in  place  of  that  idle  and  fruitless  specu. 
lation  which  had  so  long  orevailed.— He  was 


almost  the  first  xational  investigator  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  who  made  genuine  truth  and  sound 
knowledge,  and  not  a  barren  curiosity  and  an 
unprofitable  ingenuity  the  object  of  his  pursuit 
His  instances  are  all  said  to  be  collected  with 
as  much  judgment,  as  they  are  recorded  with 
simplicity.  He  teaches  the  important  art  of 
viewing  a  question  on  all  sides,  and  of  eliciting 
truth  from  the  result ;  and  he  always  makes  rea- 
soning and  experiment  go  hand  m  hand,  mu- 
tually illustrating  each  other. 

One  principal  use  of  being  somewhat  ac- 
quainted with  this  great  author  is,  to  learn  that 
admirable  metlxKi  and  order  which  he  uniformly 
observes.  So  excellent  is  the  disposition  he 
makes,  that  the  reader  is  not  lost,  even  in  tliat 
mighty  mass  of  matter  in  which  he  arranges 
the  arts  of  history,  poetry,  and  philosophy, 
under  their  three  great  corresponding  faculties, 
of  memory,  imagination,  and  understanding* 
This  perspicuous  clearness  of  distribution ;  this 
breaking  up  his  subject  into  parts,  without 
losing  sight  of  that  whole  to  which  each  portion 
preserves  its  exact  subordination,  enables  the 
reader  to  follow  him  without  perplexity,  in  the 
wide  stretch  and  compass  of  his  intellectual  re- 
searches. 

With  the  same  admirable  method  he  has 
also  made  a  distribution  of  the  several  branche* 
of  history.  He  separates  it  into  three  divisions 
—chronicles,  or  annals,  lives,  and  relations' 
assigning  in  his  luminous  wa^,  to  each  its  re- 
spective properties.  Lives  of  mdividuals,  he  is 
of  opinion,  exhibit  more  faithful  and  lively  nar- 
ratives of  things;  and  he  pronounces  them  ca- 
pable  of  being  more  safely  and  advantageously 
transferred  into  example,  than  'general  history. 
He  assigns  a  great  degree  of  usefulness  to 
special  relation  of  actions,  such  as  Cataline*8 
conspiracy,  and  the  expedition  of  Cyrus ;  con- 
ceiving them  to  be  moro  pleasant  by  presenting 
a  subject  more  manageable,  because  more 
limited.  And  as  a  more  exact  knowledge  and 
full  information  may  be  obtained  of  these  indi- 
vidual  relations,  the  author,  he  observes,  is  no( 
driven  like  the  writer  of  general  history,  to  fill 
up  chasms  and  blank  spaces,  out  of  his  own  im- 
agination.* 

*  Tliore  is  one  instance  in  which  even  this  great  an. 
thor  has  poorly  ezecuied  his  own  ideas.  After  so  ably 
laying  down  the  outline  of  history,  he  has  shown  little 
skill,  in  an  Individual  instance,  in  filling  it  up.  Few 
writers  have  more  remarkably  foiled,  than  Lord  Bacon 
in  his  history  of  Henry  VII.  It  is  defnctive  In  almost 
all  the  inffredienta  of  historic  composition ;  neither  pos- 
sessing majesty  nor  dignity  on  the  one  hand,  nor  ease 
and  penipieuiiy  on  the  other.  There  is  a  constant  aim 
at  wit  and  pleasantry,  with  a  constant  (hilure  in  twth. 
The  choice  of  matter  is  injudicious ;  great  circumstances 
are  often  slightly  touched,  while  he  enlarges  upon 
trifles.  The  history  is  feeble  narrative ;  the  style  is 
afipctiHl  declamation  ;  loaded,  an  if  in  defiance  of  Cluin* 
tillan's  precept,  with  those  double  f.pithcts,  which,  as 
that  noblest  of  critics  obsprves,  when  <iach  does  not  Air* 
nish  a  fresh  idea,  is  ax  if  every  coniinnn  sol  'ier  in  an 
army  should  carry  a  footman,  increasing  the  inciim- 
braiiee  without  adding  to  the  strength.  The  history  of 
Henry  VH.  wants  prspicuity,  simplicity,  and  almost 
every  grace  required  of  the  historic  muse.  And  what  is 
more  strange,  we  neither  discover  in  this  work  the  deep 
politician,  the  man  of  business,  the  man  of  genius,  or 
the  man  of  the  world.  It  abounds  with  those  eolloqaial 
fhniiliarities.  we  had  almost  said  vulgarisms,  with 
which  the  works  of  that  reign  are  generally  inActed, 
iHit  which  we  do  not  expect  in  this  great  author.    Bud* 
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Politics  he  arrAnra  with  the  same  methodi- 
cal order,  dividing  them  into  three  aeTerol  parte, 
^-^the  preserTation  of  a  state,  its  prosperity,  and 
its  enlargement  Of  the  two  former  branches, 
he  allows  that  preceding  authors  had  already 
treated,  but  intimates  that  be  himself  was  the 
first  who  had  discussed  the  latter.  As  political 
economy  will  hereafter  form  an  important  branch 
of  stady  for  the  royal  pupil,  we  are,  happily,  not 
wanting  in  very  able  modern  authors,  who, 
living  in  our  time,  are  likely  to  be  more  ezten- 
sively  useful,  from  their  intimate  acquaintance 
with  existing  circumstances,  and  with  the  revo- 
lutions  which  have  led  to  them. 

Nothing  seems  to'have  been  too  great,  or  too 
•mall,  for  the  universal  mind  of  Bacon ;  nothing 
too  high  for  his  strong  and  soaring  wing;  no- 
tbinff  too  vast  for  his  extensive  grasp;  nothing 
too  deep  for  his  profound  spirit  of  investigation ; 
nothing  too  minute  for  his  microscopic  discern- 
ment. Whoever  dives  into  the  depths  of  learn, 
ing,  or  examines  the  intricacies  of  politics,  or 
explores  the  arcana  of  nature,  or  looks  into 
the  mysteries  of*  art,  or  the  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion, or  the  scheme  of  morals,  or  the  laws 
of  jurisprudence,  or  the  decorums  of  court,  or 
the  duties  of  public  conduct,  or  the  habits  of 
domestic  life;  whoever  wanders  among  the 
thorns  of  metaphysics,  or  gathers  the  flowers 
of  rhetoric,  or  plucks  the  fruits  of  philosophy, 
will  find  that  this  noble  author  has  been  his  pre- 
cursor ;  and  that  he  himself  can  scarcely  deviate 
into  any  path  which  Bacon  has  not  previously 
explored. 

Nor  did  the  hand  which  so  ably  treats  on  the 
formation  of  states,  disdain  to  arrange  the  plants 
of  the  field,  or  the  flowers  of  the  parterre  ;  nor 
was  the  statesman,  who  discoursed  so  largely 
and  so  eloquently  on  the  methods  of  improving 
kingdoms,  or  the  philosopher,  who  descanted 
on  the  means  of  augmenting  science,  above 
teaching  the  pleasing  art  to  select  the  sheltered 
spot  for  the  tender  exotie,  to  give  minute  instruc- 
tions for  polishing  *  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green,* 
for  raising  a  strawberry,  or  cultivating  a  rose. 

His^  moral  estays  are  fraught  with  familiar 
wisdom,  and  practical  virtue.  With  this  in. 
telleciual  and  moral  treasure  the  royal  pupil 
cannot  be  too  intimately  conversant.  His  other 
writings  are  too  voluminous,  as  well  as  too 
various  and  too  scientific,  to  be  read  at  large ; 
and  it  is  become  the  less  necessary,  the  works 
of  Bacon  having  been  the  grand  seed-plot,  out 
of  which  all  the  modern  gardens  of  philosophy, 
science,  and  letters,  have  been  either  sown  or 
planted. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  we  add,  that  afler  ad- 
miring in  the  works  of  this  wonderful  man  to 
what  a  pitch  the  human ^-mind  can  soar,  we  may 
see,  from  a  few  unhappy  instances  in  his  con- 
duct,  to  what  debasement  it  can  stoop.  While 
his  writings  store  the  mind  with  wisdom,  and 
the  heart  with  virtue,  we  may,  from  his  prac- 
tice, take  a  melancholy  lesson  on  the  imperfoc 

gell  has  published  in  the  Guardian,  a  collection  of 
numberless  pamaffos  fh)in  this  history,  exemplifying 
almost  every  kind  of  literary  defect ;  not  witli  an  invi- 
dious design  to  injure  so  great  a  name,  but  lest  the  au- 
thority of  that  name  should  sanction  bad  writing.  The 
present  criticism  ib  oflhsed,  leal  it  abouJd  sanction  bad 
taste. 


tion  of  human  excellence,  bv  the  mortifying 
consideration  of  his  ingratitude  as  a  fi'iend,  hie 
adulation  as  a  courtier,  and  his  venality  as  a 
chancellor. 

Of  the  profound  and  various  works  of  Locke, 
the  most  accurate  thinker,  and  justest  reaaoner, 
which  this  or  perhaps  any  other  country  has 
produced,  we  would  particiUarl^  recommend  tiie 
short  but  very  valuable  treaUse  on  the  Con' 
duet  of  the  Underotanding*  It  containa  a  fii- 
miliar  and  popular  illustration  of  some  impor- 
tant discoveries  in  his  most  distinguished  work, 
the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  par* 
ticularly  that  great  and  universal  law  of  nature, 
*  the  support  of  so  many  mental  powers  (that  of 
memory  under  all  ita  modifications)  and  which 
produces  equally  remarkable  effects  in  the  in« 
tellectual,  as  that  of  gravitation  does  in  the 
material  world,  the  aeeoeiation  of  ideae.^ — ^A 
work  of  which  even  the  sceptical  rhapeodist, 
lord  Shaftsbur^,  who  himself  possessed  much 
rhetoric  and  little  logic,  pronounced,  that  *it 
may  qualify  men  as  well  for  business  and  the 
world,  as  for  the  sciences  and  the  university.* 

There  are  fow  books  with  which  a  royal  per- 
son ou^ht  to  be  more  thoroughly  acquainted, 
than  with  the  famoua  work  of  Grotius  on  the 
Rights  of  War  and  Peace.  In  this  work  the 
great  principles  of  justice  are  applied  to  the  high- 
eat  political  purposes ;  and  the  soundest  reason 
is  employed  in  the  cause  of  the  purest  humanity. 
This  valuable  treatise  owed  its  birth  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  author,  a  statesman  and  am- 
bassador, having,  as  he  himself  observes,  per- 
sonally witnessed  in  all  parts  of  the  Christian 
world,  *  Buch  an  unbridled  licentiousness  with 
regard  to  war,  as  the  most  barbarous  nations 
might  blush  at'  *They  fly  to  arms,*  says  he 
*on  frivolous  pretences;  and  when  once  thev 
have  them  in  their  hands,  thev  trample  on  all 
laws,  human  and  divine,  as  if  from  the  time  of 
their  assumption  of  arms  they  were  authorized 
so  to  do.* 

In  the  course  of  the  work  he  inquires,  with 
a  ver^  vigorous  penetration,  into  the  origin  of 
the  rights  of  war,  its  diflerent  kinds,  and  the 
extent  of  the  power  of  the  aovereign.  He 
clearly  explaina  the  nature  and  extent  of  those 
rights,  the  violation  of  which  authorizes  the 
taking  up  arms.  And  finally,  aAcr  having  ably 
descanted  on  all  that  relates  to  war  in  its  begin- 
ning, and  its  progress,  he  as  ably  enlarges  on 
the  nature  of  those  negociations  and  treaties  of 
peace  which  terminate  it* 

With  an  intrepidity  worthy  of  his  genius,  he 
was  not  afraid  of  dedicating  a  book  containing 
such  bold  and  honest  doctrines  to  a  king  of 
France.  This  admirable  treatise  was  found  in 
the  tent  of  the  great  Gustavus  afler  his  death. 
It  had  been  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  his 

*  The  censure  ftequently  expressed  in  these  volumes, 
against  princes  who  inconsiderately  engage  in  war,  can 
never  mpp\y  to  that  in  which  we  are  involved  A  war« 
which,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  has  levelled  the  just 
fences  which  separated  nations,  and  destroyed  the  good 
fliith  which  united  them.  A  war.  which  on  our  part 
was  entered  upon,  not  for  conquest  but  existence  ;  not 
(torn  ambition  hut  neoPs«ity ;  not  for  rovrnee  but  jus* 
lice ;  not  to  plunder  other  nations  but  to  pro^^erve  our 
own.  And  not  exclusively,  even  to  save  ourselves,  but 
(tar  ths  restoration  of  desolated  nations,  and  the  inal 
safety  and  repose  of  tiie  whole  civilised  world. 
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ftady.  The  Swedish  mouarch  knew  how  to 
choose  his  books  and  his  ministers.  He  studied 
Grotios,  and  he  employed  Oxenstiem. 

If  the  royal  person  would  peruse  a  work, 
which  to  the  rhetorio  of  ancient  Greece,  and  the 
patriot  spirit  of  ancient  Rome,  unites  the  warmth 
of  cotemporary  interest  and  the  dearness  of 
domestic  feeling ;  in  which  to  the  vigour  of  a 
rapid  and  indignant  eloquence,  is  superadded 
the  widest  extent  of  general  knowledge,  and  the 
deepest  political  sagacity : — a  work 

Where  old  experience  doUi  attain. 
To  aomething  like  propbetic  strain : 

a  work  which  first  unlocked  the  hidden  springs 
of  revolutionary  principles;  dived  into  the  com- 

{>1icated  and  almost  unfathomable  depths  of  po- 
itical,  literary,  and  moral  mischief;  penetrated 
the  dens  and  labyrinths,  where  Anarchy  who 
long  had  been  mysteriously  brooding,  at  length 
hatched  her  baleful  progeny ; — laid  bare  to  view 
the  dark  recesses,  where  sacrilege,  murder,  trea- 
son, regicide,  and  atheism  were  engendered. — 
If  she  would  hear  the  warning  voice  which  first 
sounded  the  alarm  in  the  ears  of  Britain,  and 
which,  by  rousing  to  a  sense  of  danger,  kindled 
the  spirit  to  repel  it,  which,  in  Englishmen,  is 
always  but  one  and  the  same  act,  she  should 
peruse  Mr.  Burke's  ReJUctum$  on  the  French 
Revoltition. 

It  was  the  peculiar  felicity  of  this  great,  but 
often  misguided  man,  to  light  at  last  upon  a  sub- 
ject, not  only  singularly  congenial  to  the  turn 
of  his  genius,  but  of  his  temper  also.  The  ac- 
complished scholar,  the  wit  of  vivid  imagination, 
the  powerful  orator  rich  in  imagery,  and  abound- 
ing in  classic  allusion,  had  been  previously  dis- 
played to  equal  advantage  in  his  other  works, 
but  with  considerable  abatements,  from  preju- 
dices which  sometimes  blinded  his  judgment, 
from  a  vehemence  which  often  clouded  his  bright- 
ness. He  had  never  wanted  genius  :  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  he  had  ever  wanted  integrity  ; — 
but  he  had  ofleu  wanted  that  consistency  which 
is  so  necessary  to  make  the  parts  of  a  great  cha- 
racter cohere  to  each  other.  A  patriot,  yet  not 
unfreqaently  seeming  to  act  against  the  interests 
of  his  country  ;  a  senator,  never  heard  without 
admiration,  but  sometimes  without  efibct ;  a 
statesman,  often  embarrassing  his  adversaries, 
without  always  serving  his  friends,  or  advancing 
his  cause.  But  in  this  concentration  of  his 
powers,  this  union  of  his  faculties  and  feelingfs, 
the  Reflection  on  the  French  Revolution,  his  im- 
petuosity found  objects  which  rendered  its  exer- 
cise not  only  pardonable  but  laudable.  That 
violence,  which  had  sometimes  exhausted  itself, 
unworthily  in  party,  or  unkindly  on  individuals, 
now  found  full  scope  for  its  exercise,  in  the  un- 
restrained atrocities  of  a  nation,  hostile  not  only 
to  Britain  but  to  human  nature  itself!  A  nation 
not  offending  from  the  ordinary  impulse  of  the 
passions,  which  might  have  been  repelled  by  the 
ordinary  means  of  resistance,  but  *  committing 
the  oldest  erimes  the  newest  kind  of  way,*  and 
uniting  the  bloody  inventions  of  the  roost  selfish 
ambition,  and  the  headlong  appetites  of  the  most 
unbridled  vices,  with  all  the  exquisite  contri- 
vances of  gratuitous  wickedness.  And  happily 
iat  bis  &me,  all  the  sacoesaive  actors  in  the  re- 


volutionary drama  took  care  to  sin  up  to  any  in- 
temperance  of  language  which  even  Mr.  Burke 
could  supply. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 
The  Holy  8eripture8,r^T%e  Old  7Y9iament. 

In  speaking  of  the  nature  and  evidences  of 
revealed  religion,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  an- 
ticipating the  subject  of  this  chapter,  as  it  is  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures  alone  that  the  nature  of  our 
divine  religion  can  be  adequately  ascertained ; 
and  as  it.  is  only  in  that  sacred  volume  that  we 
can  discover  those  striking  con^ruities  between 
Christianity,  and  all  the  morid  exigencies  of 
man,  which  form  so  irresistible  an  evidence  of 
its  coming  from  that  God,  *  who  is  above  all,  and 
through  all,  and  in  us  all.' 

There  are,  however,  some  additional  points  of 
view  in  which  the  Holy  Scripture  ought  to  be 
considered.  It  is  doubtless  most  deeply  inte- 
resting, a&  it  contains  in  it  that  revelation  from 
heaven  which  was  *  to  give  light  to  them  that 
sat  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  and  to 
guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace.  But  while 
we  joyfully  follow  this  collected  radiance,  we 
may  humbly  endeavour  to  examine  the  appara- 
tus itself  by  which  ^  those  beams  of  heaven  are 
thrown  on  our  path.  Let  us  then  consider  the 
divine  volume  somewhat  more  in  detail,  endea- 
vouring at  the  same  time  not  to  overlook  those 
features  which  it  presents  to  the  critic,  or  philo- 
logist We  do  not  mean  to  him  who,  while  ha 
reads,  afiects  to  forget,  that  he  has  in  his  hands 
the  book  of  GWt-and  therefore  indulges  his  per- 
verse or  profligate  fancy,  as  if  he  were  perusing 
the  poems  of  Homer  or  Hafbz.  But  we  mean 
the  Christian  critic,  and  the  Christian  philolo- 
gist ;  characters,  it  is  true,  not  very  common, 
yet  through  the  mercy  of  God  so  exemplified  in 
a  few  nobler  instances,  even  in  our  own  days,  as 
to  convince  us,  that  in  the  formation  of  these  vo- 
lumes of  eternal  life,  no  faculty,  no  taste,  no  im- 
pressible point  in  the  mind  of  man,  has  been  left 
unprovided  for.  They  show  us,  too,  what  an 
extensive  field  the  sacred  Scriptures  furnish  for 
those  classical  labours,  of  which  they  possibly 
were  deemed  scarcely  susceptible  before  the  ad- 
mirable Lowth  gave  his  invaluable  Prelections. 

The  first  circumstance  which  presents  itself^ 
is  the  variety  of  composition  which  is  crowded 
into  these  narrow  limits.  Historical  records 
extending  through  thousands  of  years  ; — poetry 
of  almost  every  species  ;~-biographic  memoirs 
of  that  very  kind  which  the  modern  world  agrees 
to  deem  most  interesting;  epistolary  corres- 
pondence which  even  for  excellence  of  manner 
might  challenge  a  comparison  with  any  compo- 
sition of  that  nature  in  the  world ;  and  lastly, 
that  singular  kind  of  writing,  peciuliar  to  tliis 
sacred  book,  in  which  the  veil  that  hides  futurity 
from  man  is  penetrated,  remote  occurrences  so 
anticipated,  As  to  imply  a  demonstration  that 
G^  alone  could  have  communicated  such  know- 
ledge to  man. 

In  the  historic  parts,  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  a  certain  peculiar  consoiousnese  of  accurate 
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knovIed||[e,  wmeing  UmIT  by  iU  two  gnnd  cluu 
raeteristics,  preoiw>n  uid  sioiplicitj.  Tbey  are 
not  the  anoals  of  a  nation  which  are  before  us, 
■o  much  as  the  records  of  a  fiiinily.  Troth  is 
obviously  held  in  supreme  value,  since,  eren 
where  it  is  discreditable,  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est attempt  to  disguise  it.  The  afibctions  are 
cordially  at  work ;  but  they  are  more  filial  than 
patriotic,  and  more  devout  than  filial.  To  these 
writers  the  God  of  their  fathers  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  their  fathers  themssives.  They 
therefore  preserve,  with  the  greatest  care,  those 
transactions  of  their  ancestors,  which  were  con- 
nected with  the  most  signal  interftrenoee  of 
heaven;  and  no  circumstance  is  omitted,  by 
which  additional  motives  might  be  afforded  for 
that  habitual  reverence,  supreme  love  and  un- 
shaken confidence,  towards  the  Eternal  Father, 
which  constituted  the  pure  and  sublime  religion 
of  this  singly  enlightened  people.  What  Moses 
magnificently  expresses  in  the  exordium  of  that 
noble  ode,  the  90th  psalm,  contains  the  central 
pinciple  which  ail  their  history  was  intended  to 
impress.  *  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling- 
place  from  one  generation  to  another ;  before  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst 
made  the  earth  and  Uie  world ;  even  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting,  Tuou  aet  God.* 

Other  nations  have  doubtless  made  their  his- 
tory  subservient  to  their  mytbologv ;  or  rather, 
bein^  ignorant  of  the  facts ;  they  have  at  once 
gratified  their  national  vanity,  and  indulged 
their  moral  depravity  in  imagining  offensive  and 
monstrous  chimeras.  But  do  these  humiliating 
infatuations  of  human  kind,  universal  as  they 
have  been,  bear  any  shadow  of  analogy  to  the 
divinely  philosophic  grandeur  of  Hebrew  piety  7 
All  other  mythologic  histories  degrade  our  na- 
ture. This  alone  restores  its  primeval  dignity. 
The  pious  Jews  were  doubtless  the  greatest 
zealots  on  earth.  But  for  whom  T  *  For  no  grisly 
terror,*  *  nor  execrable  shape,'  like  all  other  On- 
entalists,  ancient  and  modern ;  no  brute  like  the 
Egyptians,  nor  deified  monster  worse  than  brute, 
like  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  But  it  was  for 
Hm,  whom  philosophers  in  all  ages  have  in  vain 
laboured  to  discover ;  of  whose  character,  never- 
theless, they  have  occasionally  caught  some  faint 
idea  from  those  very  Jews,  whom  they  have  de- 
spised, and  who,  in  the  description  even  of  the 
heathen  Tacitus,  awes  our  minds,  and  claims  the 
natural  homage  of  our  hearts. — *The  Egyptians,* 
says  that  un bribed  evidence,  in  the  midst  even 
of  an  odious  representation  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
*  venerate  various  animals,  as  well  as  likenesses 
of  monsters.  The  Jews  acknowledge,  and  that 
with  the  mind  only,  a  single  Deity.  They  ac 
count  those  to  be  profane,  who  form  images  of 
God  of  perishable  materials,  in  the  likeness  of 
men.  There  is  the  one  tuftreme  eternal  God, 
unchangeable,  immortaU  They  therefore  suffer 
no  statues  in  their  cities,  and  still  less  in  their 
temples.  They  have  never  shown  this  mark  of 
flattery  to  their  kings.  They  have  never  done 
this  honour  to  the  Gflssars.** 

What  then  was  leal  for  such  worship  as  this, 
but  the  purest  reason,  and  the  highest  magnani- 
mity  7     And  how  wise  as  well  as  heroic  do  they 
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appear  who  made  no  Account  of  life  io  snoh  a 
cause  7  *  O  kin^,*  say  they,  *  we  are  not  careful 
to  answer  thee  m  this  matter.  Our  God  whom 
we  serve  is  able  to  deliver  us,  and  he  will  deliver 
us  out  of  thine  hand  !  But  if  not,  be  it  known 
unto  thee,  that  we  will  not  serve  thv  gods,  nor 
worship  the  golden  image  which  thou  oast  set  up.* 
Of  such  a  religion  as  this,  what  can  be  more 
ioterestioff  than  the  simple,  the  affectionate  his- 
tory 7  it  IS  not  men  whom  it  celebrates ;  it  is 
*  Him  who  only  hath  immortality,  who  dwelleth 
in  the  light  which  no  roan  can  approach  unto.* 
And  how  does  it  represent  him  7  That  single 
expression  of  the  patriarch  Abraham  will  folly 
inform  us :  *  Wilt  thou  also  destroy  ihe  rightei 
ous  with  the  wicked  7  That  be  far  from  thee  ! 
Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  ri^hL*  A 
sentiment,  short  and  simple  as  it  is,  whieh  car- 
ries more  light  to  the  mind,  and  more  consols- 
tion  to  the  heart,  than  all  the  volumes  of  all  the 
philosophers. 

But  what  was  the  moral  eflScacy  of  this  reli- 
gion 7  Let  the  youthful  Joseph  toll  us.  Let 
him,  at  the  moment  of  his  victory  over  all  that 
has  most  effectually  subdued  human  nature,  dis- 
cover to  us  where  his  strength  lay.  *How,* 
says  he,  *  shall  I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and 
sin  against  God.' 

Of  the  lesser  excellences  of  these  historic  re- 
cords, little  on  the  present  occasion  can,  and, 
happily,  little  needs  be  said.     If  the  matter  is 
unmixed  truth,  the  manner  is  unmixed  nature. 
Were  the  researches  of  Sir  William  Jones,  and 
those  who  have  followed  him  in  the  same  track, 
valuable  on  no  other  account,  tliey  would  be  in- 
estimable in  this  respect,  that  through  what  they 
have  discovered  and  translated,  we  are  enabled 
to  compare  other  eastern  compositions  with  the 
sacred   books  of  the  Hebrews;  the  result  of 
which  comparison,  supposing  only  taste  and 
judgment  to  decide,  must  ever  be  this,  that  in 
many  instances,  nothing  can  recede  farther  from 
the  simplicity  of  truth  and  nature  than  the  one, 
nor  more  constantly  exhibit  both  than  the  other. 
This  assertion  may  be  applied  with  peculiar 
justness  to  the  poetic  parts  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  character  of  the  eastern  poetry,  in  general, 
would  seem  to  be  that  of  floridness  and  exube- 
rance, with  little  of  the  true  sublime,  and  a  con- 
stant endeavour  to  outdo  rather  than  to  imitate 
nature.    The  Jewish  poetry  seems  to  have  been 
cast  in  the  meet  perfect  mould.    The  expressions 
are  strictly  subordinate  to  the  sense ;  and  while 
nothing  is  more  energetic,  nothing  is  more  sim- 
ple and  natural.     If  the  language  be  strong,  it 
is  the  strength  of  sentiment  allied  with,  the 
strength  of  genius,  which  alone  produces  it.  For 
this  striking  dissimilarity  the  difference  of  sub- 
ject  will  account    There  is  one  God. — This  is 
perfect  simplicity.     He  is  omniscient,  omnipo- 
tent, infinite,  and  eternal. — TkU  is  sublimity 
beyond  which  nothing  can  rise.     What  evinces 
this  to  be  the  real  source  of  excellence  in  He- 
brew  poetry  is,  that  no  instance  of  the  sublime, 
in  the  whole  compass  of  human  composition,  will 
bear  a  comparison  with  what  the  Hebrew  poets 
say  of  the  Almighty.     For  example :  what  in 
all  the  poetry,  even  of  Homer,  is  to  be  compared 
with  this  passage  of  David — *  Whither  sliall  I 
go  from  thy  Spirit  <Mr  viuthor  shall  I  flee  ftom 
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ikj  ipreMUM?  if  I  «Umb  «p  into  lietvwi  thou 
wt  there ;  if  I  m»lce  my  bod  in  hell  thoa  art 
there ;  if  I  take  the  winfs  of  the  nomingft  and 
dwell  in  the  atmoBt  part  of  the  sea,  even  there 
yhall  thj  hand  lead  ne.  and  thy  right  hand  ihall 
hold  ra».' 

It  is  a  peeoliarity  of  Hebmv  poetry,  that  it 
alone,  of  all  the  poetry  we  know  of  in  the  world, 
fetains  ite  poetic  strocture  in  the  most  literal 
translation ;  nay,  indeed,  the  more  literal  the 
translation*  the  lees  the  poetry  is  injured.  The 
reason  ia,  that  the  sacred  poetry  of  the  Hebrews 
does  not  appesr  to  depend  on  sadenoeor  rhythm, 
er  any  thing  merely  verbal,  which  literal  trans- 
lation intoanother  language  necessarily  destroys ; 
but  on  a  method  of  giving  to  each  distinot  idea 
a  two-ibld  eipression,  so  that  when  the  poetry 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  perfect,  and  not  injured 
by  erroneous  translation,  it  exhibits  a  series  of 
eooplets,  in  which  the  second  member  of  each 
couplet  repeats  the  same,  or  Ywy  nearly  the 
same  sense,  in  a  varied  manner— As  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  95tb  pealm : 

O  come  let  us  sing  unto  tbe  Loid, 

Lei  nn  heartily  rejoice  in  tite  ttrungth  of  our  BftWation ; 

Let  us  come  before  his  pr&aeuon  with  thankiigiviug, 

And  allow  ourwlTO*  glad  in  hioi  with  paalma : 

Ffir  the  Lord  ia  a  f  real  God, 

And  a  great  king  above  all  gods: 

In  his  hands  are  the  deep  places  of  the  earthy 

And  the  airength  of  the  hilla  ia  his  alao. 

The  motive  for  adopting  such  a  structure  we 
easily  conceive  to  have  bMo,  that  the  oomposi- 
tion  might  be  adapted  to  responsive  singing. 
But,  can  we  avoid  acknowledging  a  much  deeper 
purpose  of  inflnite  wisdom,  that  that  poetry  which 
was  to  be  translated  into  all  languages,  should 
beof  soeh  a  kind  as  literal  translation  could  not 
deoompose? 

On  the  subject  of  Hebrew  poetry,  however,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  refer  the  reader  to  bishop 
Lowth's  work  already  mentioned,  and  to  that 
shorter,  but  most  luminous  discourse  on  this 
subject,  prefixed  to  the  same  excellent  author's 
translation  of  Isaiah. 

Moral  philosophy  io  its  truest  and  noblest 
sense,  is  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tores.  Revealed  religion  being,  in  fact,  that  *day 
spring  from  on  high,'  of  whose  happy  eflfects  the 
Pagan  philoeophers  had  no  knowledge,  and  the 
want  of  which  they  were  always  endeavour inar 
to  supply  by  artificial  but  most  delusive  contri- 
vances. But  the  portion  of  the  sacred  volume 
which  is  most  dbtinctly  appropriated  to  this  sub- 
iect  are  the  books  of  EccJesiastes  and  Proverbs, 
n  the  former  of  these,  amid  some  difficult  pas- 
sages, obscured  to  us  by  our  ignorance  of  an- 
oient  nations  and  manners,  there  are  some  oT  the 
deepest  refleotions  on  the  vanity  of  all  things 
earthly,  and  on  the  indispensable  neoessity  of 
sincere  religion,  in  order  to  our  ease  and  ha{^- 
ness,  that  ever  came  from  the  pea  of  roan.  It 
asserts  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  of  which 
some  have  supposed  the  Jews  ignorant,  in  terms 
the  most  unequivocal.  '  Then  shall  the  dust  re- 
turn  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  end  the  9pirk  shall 
rstum  Io  €hd  who  gwes  it.*  And  it  ends  with  a 
corollary  to  which  every  human  heart  ought  to 
respond,  because  all  just  reflections  lead  to  it — 
Mjqt  us  hear  the  cenelusion  of  the  whole  mat- 
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ter ;  fbar  God,  and  keep  hie  commandments,  for 
this  is  the  aoAo2s  of  men.— For  God  will  bring 
every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret 
thing,  whether  it  be  ^lod,  or  whether  it  be  evih* 
The  Proverbs  are  an  invaluable  summary  of 
9r9ry  epecies  of  practical  wisdom.  The  first 
nine  chapters  being  a  disoonrse  on  true  wisdom, 
that  is,  sinoere  rdicion,  as  a  principle,  and  the 
remainder  a  sort  of  magaane  of  all  its  varied 
parts,  civil,  social,  domestic,  and  personal,  in 
this  world;  toeether  with  clear  and  beautiful 
intimations  of  happiness  in  a  life  to  come.  As 
fi>r  example  i — ^  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  s 
shining  light  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day.*  Here,  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful objects  in  nature,  the  advancing  dawn  of  the 
morning,  is  eduoed  as  an  emblem  of  that  grow- 
ing comfort  and  cheerfulness  which  inseparably 
attend  a  lift  of  piety.  What  then,  by  inevitable 
analogy,  is  that  perfect  dav  in  which  it  is  made 
to  terminate,  but  the  eternal  happiness  of  heaven  ? 
Both  these  books,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
Psalms,  have  this  suitable  peculiarity  to  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  that  they  issued  from  a  royal  pen. 
They  contain  a  wisdom,  truly,  which  belongs  to 
all ;  but  they  also  have  much  in  them  which 
peculiarly  concerns  those,  who,  by  providential 
destination,  are  shepherds  of  the  people.  The 
101st  pealm,  in  particular,  may  be  considered  as 
a  kind  of  abridged  manual  for  princes,  especially 
in  the  choice  iS*  their  company. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 
7%s  AUy  Scripiuru^^The  New  Teetament, 

Tm  biographic  part  of  the  New  Testament 
is  above  aU  human  estimation,  because  it  con. 
tains  the  portraiture  of  *  him  in  whom  dwells 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.* — If  it  were, 
therefore,  our  hard  lot  to  say  what  individual 
part  of  the  Scriptures  we  should  wish  to  rescue 
from  an  otherwise  irreparable  destruction,  ought 
it  not  to  bo  that  part  which  describes  to  ub  the 
conduct  and  preserves  to  us  the  instructions  of 
Ood  flumi/esf  in  theJUeh  1  Worldly  Chriatlans 
have  affected  sometimes  to  prefer  the  Gospel  to 
the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  on  the  intimated 
ground  that  our  Saviour  was  a  less  severe  pre- 
ceptor, and  more  of  a  mere  moralist  than  his  in- 
spired  fblbwers,  whose  writings  make  up  the 
sequel  of  the  New  Testament  But  never  sure- 
ly  was  there  a  grosser  delusion.  If  the  object 
be  to  probe  the  heart  of  man  to  the  centre  ;  to 
place  belbre  him  the  terrors  of  that  Grod,  who  to 
the  wicked  *■  is  a  consuming  fire  ;*  to  convince 
him  of  that  radical  change  which  must  take 
place  in  his  whole  mi  tore,  of  that  total  conquest 
which  he  most  gain  over  the  world  and  him- 
self^ belbre  he  can  be  a  true  subject  of  the  Mes- 
siah*s  spiritual  kingdom  ;  and  of  the  desperate 
disappointment  which  must  finally  await  all 
who  rest  in  the  mere  proftssion,  or  even  the 
plausible  outside  of  Christianity ;  it  is  fVom  our 
Lord's  discourses  that  we  shall  find  the  most  re- 
sistless means  of  accomplishing  each  of  these 
awfully  important  purposes. 

Tu  the  willing  diaoiple  our  Saviour  is  in- 
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daed  the  fendeat  of  inatmoCrav ;  to  the  contrite 
penitent  M  ie  tbe  meet  ebeerin^  of  comforlert ; 
to  weeknees  be  if  DMMtenooorB^ing.;  to  infirmi. 
ty,  tinapeekably  indnigent;  to* grief  or  distrese 
of  whatever  aort,  he  is  a  pattern  of  tendemeas. 
But  in  all  he  saye  or  doee,  he  has  one  invariable 
object  in  view,  to  which  all  the  rest  is  but  sab- 
servient  He  lived  and  taught,  he  died  and  rose 
again,  tor  this  one  end,  that  be  mipht  *  redeem 
us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a 
peculiar  people  zealous  of  good  workiJ'  His  uni. 
form  declarations  therefore,  are — ^^Ye  cannot 
serve  God  and  Mammon. — Where  your  treasure 
is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also.* — *  If  thy  right 
eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out,  and  oast  it  from 
thee.*  *  Except  a  man  deny  himself,  and  take 
up  his  cross  daily  and  follow  me,  he  cannot  be 
my  disciple.* 

To  corrupt  human  nature  these  lessons  can 
never  be  made  engoging.  Their  object  is  to 
conquer,  and  finally  to  eradicate  that  corrup- 
tion. To  indulge  it,  therefore,  in  any  instance, 
is  wholly  to  reject  them;  since  it  is  not  with 
particular  vices  that  Christ  contends,  nor  will 
he  be  satisfied  with  particular  virtues.  But  he 
calb  us,  indispensably  to  a  »tate  of  mind^  which 
contains,  as  in  a  root  or  principle,  all  posaible 
virtue,  and  which  avoids,  with  equally  sincere 
detestation,  every  species  of  evil.  But  to  human 
nature  itself,  as  distinct  from  its  depravity,  to 
native  taste,  sound  discriminating^  sense,  just 
and  delicate  feeling,  comprehensive  judgment, 
profound  humility,  and  genuine  magnanimity 
of  mind,  no  teacher  upon  this  earth  ever  so 
adapted  himself.  In  his  inexhaustible  imagery, 
his  appropriate  use  of  all  the  common  occur- 
rencesof  life,  bis  embodying  the  deepest  wisdom 
in  the  plainest  allegories,  and  making  familiar 
occurrences  the  vehicle  of  most  momentous  in- 
struction, in  the  dignified  ease,  with  which  he 
utters  the  profoundest  truths,  the  majestic  se- 
verity which  he  manifests  where  hollow  hypo- 
crisy, narrow  bigotry,  unfeeling  selfishness,  or 
any  clearly  deliberate  vice  call^  forth  his  holy 
indignation ;  in  these  characters  we  recognise 
the  purest,  and  yet  most  popular,  the  most  awful, 
and  yet  the  most  amiable  of  all  instructors.  And 
when  we  read  the  Gospels  with  rightly  prepared 
hearts,  we  see  him  with  our  mind*s  eye,  as  he 
actually  was  in  this  world,  scarce  less  effectu- 
ally than  those  who  lived  and  conversed  with 
him.  We  too,  *  behold  his  glory,  the  glory  as 
of  tbe  oply  begotten  of  the  Father  fiiU  of  grace 
and  truth.* 

The  acts  of  the  Apostles  belong  in  some  de. 
git^  to  the  biographic  class.  Where  the  matter 
of  a  work  is  of  the  deepest  moment  the  more 
agreeableness  of  ita  manner  is  of  less  impor- 
tance. But  where  a  striking  provision  has  been 
made  for  pleasure,  as  well  as  benefit,  it  would 
be  ingratitude  as  waU  as  insensibility  not  to  no- 
tice it  It  is  indeed  impossible  for  a  reader  of 
taste,  not  to  be  delighted  with  the  combination 
of  excellences,  whicb  this  short  but  most  event* 
ful  narrative  exhibita.  Nothing  but  clearness 
and  accuracy  appear  to  be  aimed  at,  yet  every 
thing  which  can  give  interest  to  such  a  work  is 
attained.  Neither  Xenopbon  nor  Cesar  could 
atand  a  comparison  with  it.  St.  Luke  in  this 
piece  haa  seen  every  thing  so  dearly,  luui  an* 


derttood  it  so  fiilly,  and  has  ezprewed  it  so  ap- 
positely, as  to  need  only  a  simple  rendering  of 
his  own  exact  words  in  order  to  his  having,  in 
everv  language,  the  air  of  an  original 

The  epistolaij  part  of  the  New  Testament  Is, 
perhaps,  that  with  which  the  generality  of  read- 
ers are  least  acquainted.  Some  profess  to  be 
discouraged  by  the  intricacy  of  the  sense,  parti* 
cnlarly  in  the  writings  of  SL  Paul ;  and  othen 
fairlv  acknowledge  that  they  conceive  this  part 
of  the  Scripture  to  be  of  less  moment,  as  being 
chiefly  occupied  in  obeolete  controversies  pecu- 
liar to  the  time  in  which  they  were  written, 
consequently  uninteresting  to  us.  Though  our 
limits  do  not  admit  of  a  particular  reply  to  those 
unfounded  prejudices,  yet  we  cannot  forbear  re- 
gretting, what  appears  to  be  a  lamentable  igno. 
ranee  of  the  nature  and  design  of  Christianity, 
which  distinguishes  our  times,  and  which  has 
given  rise  to  both  these  suppositions.  They,  for 
example,  who  regard  religion  but  as  a  more  sub- 
limated system  of  morality,  and  look  for  nothing 
in  the  Scripture  but  rules  of  moral  conduct,  must 
necessarily  feel  themselves  at  a  stand,  when 
something  infinitely  deeper  seems  to  present  it- 
self before  them.  But  if  it  were  first  fully  known, 
what  the  Christianity  of  the  Apostles  actually 
was,  tlicir  sentiments  would  soon  become  intel- 
ligible. Tboy  treat  of  Christianity  as  an  inward 
principle  still  more  than  as  a  rule  of  conducL 
They  by  no  means  neglect  the  latter ;  but  the 
former  is  their  leading  object  In  strict  ob- 
servance of  that  maxim,  so  variously  given  by 
their  divine  master — *  Make  the  tree  good  and 
its  fruit  will  be  good.* — They  accordingly  de- 
scribe a  process,  which,  in  order  to  real  good- 
ness, must  take  place  in  the  depths  of  the  heart 
They  detect  a  root  of  evil  which  disqualifies' 
man  for  all  real  virtue,  and  deprives  him  of  all 
real  happiness.  And  they  describe  an  influence 
proceeding  from  God  himself,  through  a  divine 
Mediator,  ready  to  be  communicated  to  all  who 
seek  it,  by  which  this  evil  nature  is  overcome, 
and  a  holy  and  heaveply  nature  formed  in  its 
room.  They  describe  this  change  as  taking 
place  by  means  uf  the  truths  %nd  facts  revealed 
in  the  Gospel,  impressin^f  themselves  by  the 
power  of  God*s  holy  Spirit  upon  the  mind  and 
heart;  in  consequence  of  which  new  desires, 
new  tastes,  new  powers,  and  new  pursuits  suc- 
ceed. Things  temporal  sink  down  into  com- 
plete subordination,  to  things  eternal ;  and  su- 
preme love  to  Grod  and  unfeigned  charity  to 
man,  become  the  master  passions  of  the  soul. 
These  are  the  subjects  which  are  chiefly  dwelt 
on  in  the  Epistles,  and  they  will  always  in  a 
measure  be  unintelligible  to  those  who  do  not 
*  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it*  Even  in 
many  human  pursuits,  actual  practice  is  indis- 
pensable to  a  clear  understanding  of  tbe  prin- 
ciples. 

If  this  be  a  fair  state  of  the  caee,  ought  we  not 
to  study  these  portions  of  Scripture  with  an  at- 
tention suitable  to  their  acknowledged  depth, 
instead  of  attempting  to  force  a  meaning  upon 
them,  at  the  expense  of  common  sense,  in  order 
to  make  them  seem  to  correspond  with  our  su- 
perficial religion  7  Should  we  not  rather  endea- 
vour to  bring  our  religion  to  a  conformity  with 
their  plain  and  literal  import  7    Such  atlempU, 
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•inenvly  made,  would  toon  five  cleariMH  tothe 
understanding;  and  a  more  than  pbiloeophic 
oonsistency,  as  well  as  a  mpre  Uian  human  ener> 
gjj  would  be  found  there,  where  all  before  had 
seemed  perplexed  and  obscure* — We  do  not, 
however,  deny,  that  the  Epistles  contain  more 
reference  than  the  Gospsls  to  Jewish  customs, 
and  to  a  Tariety  of  local  and  temporary  cironm- 
stances  not  well  understood  by  us.  Yet,  though 
written  to  individual  men,  and  to  partiooUr 
churches ;  not  only  general  inferences,  applica. 
hie  to  us  may  be  drawn  from  particular  instruc- 
tions, but  by  means  of  them,  the  meet  important 
doctrines  are  often  pointedly  exhibited. 

Where  this  truly  Christian  discernment  is 
eiercised,  it  will  be  evident  how  much  it  softens 
and  enlarges  the  heart !  how  it  extends  and  il- 
luminates the  mental  view !  how  it  qoickens  and 
invigorates  the  feeling !  how  it  fits  the  mind  for 
at  once  attending'  to  the  minutest,  and  compre- 
hending the  vastest  things !  In  short,  how  pure, 
how  wise,  how  disinterested,  how  heavenly, — we 
had  almont  said  how  morally  omnipotent  it  makes 
its  complete  votary  I 

On  this  head  we  will  add  hot  one  remark 
more.  Even  through  the  medium  of  a  transla- 
tion, wo  observe  a  remarkable  difference  of  man- 
ner in  the  apostolic  writers. — There  is  indeed  a 
very  close  resemblance  between  the  views  and 
topics  of  St  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  though  with 
much  difference  of  style.  But  St  Jamas  and 
St  John  differ  from  both  these,  and  from  each 
other,  as  much  as  any  writers  couId,^who  agree 
jfiordiallj  in  one  general  end.  The  Christian 
philosopher  will  b«  able  to  account  for  this  dif- 
ference by  its  obvious  correspondence  with  what 
he  sees  daily  in  natural  tempers.  In  St  John 
he  will  discover  the  cast  and  turn  of  a  sublimely 
contemplative  mind,  penetrating  the  inmost 
springs  of  (poral  action,  and  viewing  the  heart 
as  alone  secured  and  perfected  by  an  habitual 
filial  reverence  to,  and,  as  he  expresses  it,  *  com- 
munion with  the  Father  of  spirits.*  In  St  James 
he  will  see  the  remarks  of  a  plain  and  more 
practical  mind,  vigilantly  guarding  against  the 
deceits  and  dangers  of  the  world,  and  somewhat 
jealous  lest  speculation  should,  in  any  instance, 
be  made  a  pretext  fSar  negligence  in  practice. 
And  laitly,  he  will  p<>rhaps  recognise  in  St 
Paul,  that  powerful  character  of  mind,  which, 
being  under  the  influenoo  of  no  particular  tem- 
per, but  possessing  each  in  its  full  strength,  and 
all  in  due  temperament,  gives  no  colouring  to 
any  object  but  what  it  actually  possesses,  pur- 
sues  each  valuable  end  in  strict  proportion  to 
its  worth,  and  varies  its  self- directed  course,  in 
compliance  with  no  attraction,  but  that  of  truth, 
of  fitness,  and  of  utility.  In  such  a  variety, 
then,  he  will  find  a  new  evidence  to  the  troth  of 
Christianity,  which  is  thus  alike  attested  by  wit- 
nesses the  most  diversified ;  and  he  will,  with 
humble  gratitude,  adore  that  condescending  wis- 
dom and  goodness,  which  has  thus,  within  the 
sacred  volume  itself,  recognised,  and  even  pro- 
vided for,  tiiose  distinctions  of  the  human  mind, 
tor  which  weak  mortals  are  so  unwilling  to  make 
allowance  in  each  other. 

The  prophetic  part  is  mentioned  last,  because 
it  peculiarly  extends  itself  through  the  whole  of 
Ihe  divino  volume.    It  commences  with  the  first 


enooanginf  promiae  which  was  given  to  maa 

after  the  primeval  transgression,  and  it  occupies 
the  last  portion  of  the  New  Testament  It  might 
naturally  have  been  expected,  that  in  a  revela- 
tion from  the  sovereign  of  all  events,  the  future 
designs  of  Providence  should  be  so  far  intimated, 
as  clearly  to  evince  a  more  than  human  fore- 
sight, and  by  consequence  a  divine  origin.  It 
might  also  have  been  thought  probable,  that 
those  prophecies  should  embrace  so  extended  a 
series  of  future  occurrences,  as  to  provide  for 
successive  confirmations  of  the  revelation,  by 
successive  fulfilments  of  the  predictions.  And 
lastly,  it  might  be  thought  reasonable,  that  while 
sucl)  intimations  shoold  be  sufficiently  clear  to 
be  explained  by  the  actual  event,  they  should 
not  be  so  explicit  as  to  gratify  curiosity  respect- 
ing  future  contingencies ;  such  an  anticipation 
of  even  to  being  clearly  unsuitable  to  that  kind 
of  moral  government  under  which  the  author  of 
our  nature  has  placed  us. 

It  is  conceived  that  such  precisely  are  the  cha- 
racters of  those  predictions  which  are  so  nume- 
rous in  the  Scripture.  They  point  to  a  continued 
succession  of  great  occurrence's ;  but,  in  gene- 
ral, with  such  scattered  rays  of  light,  as  to  fur- 
nish few  materials  for  premature  speculation. 
Even  to  the  prophet  himself  the  prospect  is  pro- 
bably enveloped  in  a  deep  mist,  which  while  he 
looks  intently,  seems  for  a  short  space  to  open, 
and  to  present  before  him  certein  grand  objecte, 
whose  fleeting  appearances  he  imperfectly  catoh- 
es,  but  whoM  connexion  with,  or  remoteness 
from,  each  other  he  has  not  sufficient  light  to 
distinguish. 

These  remarks,  however,  apply  most  strictly 
to  prophecies  of  remote  evente. — When  nearer 
ocourrenoes  are  foretold,  whether  relating  to  the 
Jewish  nation,  or  to  the  countries  in  ite  neigh, 
boorhood,  there  is  often  a  surprising  clearness, 
as  if  in  these  cases,  the  intention  was  to  direct 
conduct  for  the  present,  as  well  as  confirm  faith 
by  the  result  And  in  a  few  importent  insUnoes, 
even  distent  futurity  is  so  distinctly  contem- 
plated, as  to  make  such  predictions  a  permanent, 
and  to  every  candid  reader,  an  irrefragable  evi- 
dence, that  a  volume  so  undeniably  ancient,*and 
yet  so  unequivocally  predictive,  can  be  no  other 
than  divine. 

Of*  this  last  class  of  prophecies,  as  most  di- 
rectly interesting,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  point 
out  the  following  striking  examples. — The  de- 
nunciation  by  Moses  of  what  should  be  the  final 
fate  of  the  Jews,  in  case  of  obstinate  disobedi- 
erice.* — Isaiah's  astonishing  picture  of  the  suf- 
ferings, death,  and  subsequent  triumph  of  the 
Redeemer  ;t  a  prediction  upon  which  every  kind 
of  sophistry  has  been  tried  in  vain.  The  dream 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  DaniePs  interprete- 
tion  ;t  a  prophecy  which  oonteins  in  it  an  abso- 
lute demonstration  of  revealed  religion.  DaniePs 
own  vision  of  the  four  empires,  and  of  that  divine 
o|ie  which  shoold  succeed  them.^  His  amazing 
prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks,||  which,  however 
involved  in  obscurity  as  to  nioetiea  of  chronolo- 
gy, is  in  clearness  of  prediction  a  stending  mi- 
racle ;  ite  fulfilment  in  the  death  of  the  Messiah, 
and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  being  as  sol£. 


*  Deat  xzviii. 
S  DaaJsl,  viL 


t  balah,  Hit 
I  Danish  iz. 


t  Daoiel,  it 
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«?Uient  ••  that  Ontar  meant  to  record  bis  own 
actions  in  hie  Comioentariea.  To  theae  I  woold 
.add,  iofltly,  that  wonderful  repretentation  of  the 
papal  tyranny  in  the  Apocalypse,*  which,  how- 
ever* involving  eome  obscure  circamstances,  u 
nevertheless  so  laroinous  an  instance  as  to  pre- 
-dude  the  possibility  of  evasion.  The  extreme 
justness  of  the  statement  respecting  papal  Rcme 
must  force  itself  on  every  mind  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  usual  language  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets,  and  with  the  authentic  fiusts  of  eccle. 
siastical  history. 

Among  circumstantial  prophecies  of  near 
-events  mav  be  reckoned  Jeremiah's  prediction 
of  the  Ukmg  bf  BabyIon,t  by  the  king  of  the 
Modes,  on  which  the  history  of  the  event,  as 
jriven  by  Xenophon  in  the  Cyropedia,  is  the  best 
possible  comment.  The  prophecy  of  the  fall  of 
xyre  in  Ezekiel,t  in  which  there  is  the  most  re- 
markable detail  of  the  matter  of  ancient  com- 
merce that  is  perhaps  to  be  any  where  found. 
But  of  all  such  prophecies,  that  of  our  Saviour, 
respecting  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  given 
in  repeated  parables  and  express  denunciations, 
is  most  deeply  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Chris- 
tian  reader. 

A  question  has  been  started  among  scholars 
respecting  the  double  sense  of  prophecy  ;  but  it 
seems  astonishing  to  any  plain  reader  of  the  Bi- 
ble how  it  could  ever  become  a  matter  of  doubt 
-~What  can  be  more  likely,  for  instonce,  than 
■that  some  present  event  in  which  David  was  in- 
terested, perhaps  his  inauguration,  suggested  to 
him  the  subject  of  the  second  psalm  ?  Y'et  what 
can  be  more  evident  than  that  he  describes  a 
dominion  infinite! v  beyond  what  can  be  attri- 
buted to  any  earthly  potentate  ?  The  fact  seems 
to  be,  that  the  Jewish  dispensation  being,  in  iU 
most  leading  parts,  a  prefigoration  of  the  chris- 
tian dispensation  and  the  most  celebrated  per- 
sons, as  well  as  events,  being  typical  of  what 
was  to  come,  the  prophetic  spirit  could  not  easily 
contemplate  the  type  without  being  carried  for- 
ward to  ite  completion.  And,  therefore,  in  al- 
most every  case  of  the  kind  the  more  remote  ob- 
ject draws  the  attention  of  the  prophet  as  if  in- 
sensibly, from  the  nearer, — the  greatness  of  the 
■one  naturally  eclipsing  the  comparative  little- 
ness of  the  other.  This  occurs  in  such  a  num- 
iber  of  instances  as  to  form  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent characters  of  prophecy. 

We  shall  conclude  the  subject  with  observing 
4)n  that  over.ruling  Providence  which  took  care 
that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  should 
be  translated  into  the  Greek  language,  before 
the  original  dialect  became  obscure,  by  which 
means,  not  only  a  most  important  preparation 
was  made  for  the  fuller  manifostation  which 
was  to  follow  ;  but  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures, 
in  all  important  instences,  was  so  unequivocally 
fixed,  as  to  furnish  both  a  guide  for  the  learned 
.Christian  in  afler-Umes,  and  a  means  of  con- 
fronting Jewish  misrepresentations  with  the  in- 
disputable acknowledgmente  of  earlier  Jews, 
better  used  to  the  language,  and  uninfluenced 
by  any  prejudice.  And,  may  we  add,  that  the 
choice  of  the  Greek  for  the  original  language 
of  the  New  Testament,  is  not  less  worthy  of  at- 

*  Cbap.  zTij.  t  Jeremiah  I.  and  li. 

I  Bzekisl  xxvi.  and  xxvir. 


7  By  that  wise  and  gracioiui  arrange, 
ment  every  lineament  and  every  point  of  our 
divine  religion  has  acquired  an  imperishable 
character ;  since  the  learned  have  agreed,  that 
no  language  is  so  capable  of  expressing  every 
minuto  distinction  and  shade  of  thought  and 
feeling,  or  is  so  incapable  of  ever  becoming  equi- 
vocal :  the  works  which  have  been  composed  in 
it,  ensnring  iU  being  studied  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 


CHAP.  X3CXIV. 

On  the  oMite  of  tenM, — BfUhnriann, — Superttu 
tian* — Zeal  for  religiouo  opiniom  no  proof  of 
religion. 

To  guard  the  mind  firom  prejudice  is  no  unim- 
portant part  of  a  royal  education.  Names  govern 
the  world.  They  carry  away  opinion,  decide  one 
character,  and  determine  practice.  Names, 
therefore,  are  of  more  importance  than  we  are 
aware.  We  are  apt  to  bring  the  quality  down 
to  the  standard  which  the  name  establishes,  and 
our  practice  rarely  rises  higher  than  the  current 
term  which  we  use  when*we  speak  of  it 

The  abuse  of  terms  has  at  all  times  been  an 
evil.  To  enumerate  only  a  fow  instances.  We 
do  not  presume  to  decide  on  the  measure  which 
gave  birth  to  the  clamour,  when  we  assert,  that 
in  the  progress  of  that  clamour,  greater  violence 
has  seldom  been  offered  to  language  than  in  tfie 
forced  union  of  the  two  terms,  Liberty  and  Pro- 
perty,* A  conjunction  of  toords,  by  men  who 
were,  at  the  same  time  labouring  to  disjoin  the 
thines.  If  liberty,  in  their  sense,  had  been  esto- 
blished,  property  would  have  had  an  end,  or  ra- 
ther would  have  been  transferred  to  those,  whO| 
in  securing  what  they  termed  their  liberty, 
would  have  made  over  to  themselves  that  pro- 
perty, in  the  pretended  defence  of  which  the  out- 
cry was  made.  At  a  more  recent  period,  the 
term  equality  has  been  substituted  for  that  of 
property.  The  word  was  altered,  but  the  prin- 
ciple  reteined.  And,  as  the  preceding  clamour 
for  liberty  was  only  a  plausible  cover  for  making 
property  change  handf,  so  it  has  of  late  been 
tacked  to  equality,  with  a  view  to  make  power 
change  hands.  Thus,  terms  the  most  popular 
and  imposing,  have  been  uniformly  used  as  the 
watch-words  of  tumult,  plunder,  and  sedition. 

But  the  abuse  of  terms,  and  especially  their 
unnecessary  adoption,  is  not  always  limited  to 
the  vulgar  and  the  mischievous.  It  were  to  be 
wished  that  those  persons  of  a  better  cast,  who 
are  strenuous  in  counteracting  the  evils  them- 
selves, would  never  naturalize  any  terms  which 
convey  revolutionary  ideas.  In  England,  at  least, 
let  us  have  no  civic  honours,  no  organization  of 
plans. 

There  are  perhaps  few  words  which  the  reign- 
ing practice  has  more  warped  fVom  ite  legiti' 
mate  meaning  and  ancient  usage  than  the  term 
proud.  Let  us  try  whether  Johnson*s  definition 
sanctions  the  adopted  use. — *  Proud,*  says  that 
accurate  philologist,  *  means,  elated — haughty^ 
daring'^preMumptuouo^-ootentatioue^*  6lc  &c. 
1  •  By  Wilkes,  and  his  fhction. 
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Yet  do  we  not  eontinaallv  hear,  not  merely  the 
joornalist  and  the  pamphleteer,  but  the  leg.iela- 
tor  and  the  orator,  eagea  who  give  law^  not  to 
the  land  onlv,  but  to  the  language,  umng  the 
term  ezcluaively,  in  an  honourable  sense, — 
*  They  are  proud  to  acknowledge,  ^  proad  to  con- 
fees.*  loatead  of  the  heart-felt  language  of 
gratitude  fbr  a  deliTerance  or  a  victory,  we  hear 
of  *  a  proud  day,*  *  a  proud  circnmatanoe,* — *  a 
proud  event,*  thus  raising  to  the  dignity  of  vir- 
tue, a  term  to  which  lexicographers  and  moral- 
ista  have  annexed  an  odious,  and  divinee  an  nn. 
christian  sense.  If  pride  be  thus  enrolled  in 
the  list  of  virtues,  must  not  humility  by  a  natu- 
ral consequence  be  turned  over  to  the  catalogue 
of  vices?  If  pride  was  made  for  man,  haa  not 
the  Bible  asserted  a  falsehood  7 

In  the  age  which  succeeded  to  the  reforma- 
tion, *  holiness*  and  *  practical  piety'  were  the 
terms  employed  by  divinee  when  they  would  in- 
culcate that  conduct  which  is  suitebie  to  Chris- 
tians. The  very  words  CQnveyed  a  solemnity  to 
the  mind,  calculated  to  assist  in  raising  it  to  the 
prescribed  stendard.  But  those  very  terms  be- 
mg  unhappily  used,  during  the  nsurpation,  as 
masks  to  cover  the  worst  purposes,  became,  un- 
der Charles,  epithete  of  ridicule  and  reproach ; 
and  were  supposed  to  imply  hypocrisy  and  false 
pretence.  And  vrhen,  in  a  subsequent  period, 
decency  resumed  her  reign,  and  virtue  was 
countenanced,  and  religion  respected  :  yet  mere 
decorum  was  too  often  substituted  for  religious 
energy,  nor  was  there  such  a  general  superiority 
to  the  dread  of  censure,  as  was  sufficient  to  re- 
store the  use  of  terms,  which  hypocrisy  had 
abused,  and  licentiousness  derided.* 

Indifference  in  some  assumed  the  name  of 
moderation,  and  zeal  in  others  grew  cool,  or  was 
ashamed  to  appear  warm.  The  standard  of  lan- 
guage was  either  let  down  to  accommodate  it- 
self  to  the  stendard  of  practice,  or  piety  itself 
was  Uken  some  notes  lower,  to  adapt  it  to  the 
established  phraseology.  Thus,  morality,  for 
instance,  which  heretofore,  bad  only  been  used 
(and  very  properly)  as  one  name  amongst  many, 
to  express  right  conduct,  now  began  to  be  erect- 
ed into  the  exclusive  term.  The  term  itself  is 
most  unexceptionable.  Would  that  all  who  adopt 
it,  acted  up  to  the  rectitude  which  it  impliea ! 
but,  partly  from  ite  having  been  antecedently 
used  to  express  the  pagan  virtues ;  partly  from 
ite  having  been  set  up  by  modem  philosophers, 
as  opposed  to  the  peculiar  graces  of  Christianity, 
and  consequently  converted  by  them  into  an  in- 
strument for  decrying  religion ;  and  partly  be- 
cause many  who  profess  to  write  theories  of 

*  It  is  bovvever  to  be  observed,  that  at  do  period,  per- 
haps, in  English  history,  was  tliere  a  more  strict  atten* 
tion  10  puUic  morals,  or  a  more  open  avowal  of  raligion, 
than  durina  the  short  reign  of  queen  Mary.  Nothing 
was  with  that  exoeiient  princess,  so  momentooti  an  ob- 
joet,  asthat  religion  might  attain  its  Just  credit,  and  dif* 
fuse  its  efiEsctual  influences  through  society.  Upon  this 
her  deepest  thoughts  were  fixed ;  to  this  her  most  assi  • 
duous  endeavours  were  directed.  And  it  was  not  wholly 
in  vain.  A  •pial  of  pioas  activity  spread  itself  both 
through  clergy  Ind  laity,  iteligioas  men  took  fresh 
courage  to  avow  themselves,  and  merciful  men  laboured 
in  the  cause  of  humanity  with  increased  zpal  and  suc- 
cess. It  seems  to  have  been  nadir  this  brief,  but  auspi- 
cious government,  that  the  dissolute  habits  of  the  two 
former  reigns  received  their  first  eflbctuat  choclc. 


morality,  have  founded  them  on  a  mere  worldly 
principle,  we  commonly  see  it  employed,  not  in 
ite  own  distinct  and  limited  meaning,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  as  a  substitute  for  that  compre-^ 
hensive  principle  of  elevated,  yet  rational  piety, 
which  forms  at  once  the  vital  spring  and  eeaeno 
tia^  characteristic  of  Christian  conduct. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  apprise  those  whose- 
mindfl  we  are  forming^that  when  they  wish  to 
inquire  into  the  characters  of  men,  it  is' of  im- 
portance to  ascertain  the  principles  of  him  who 
gives  the  character,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fair 
knowledge  of  him  of  whom  the  character  is- 
given.  To  exemplify  this  remark  by  the  term 
enthusiasm.  Whifs  the  wise  and 'temperate 
Christian  deprecates  enthusiasm  aa  highly  per- 
nioions,  even  when  he  hopes  it  may  be  honest— 
justly  ascribing  it  to  a  perturbed  and  unsound, 
or  at  least,  an  over  eager  and  weak  mind — the 
irreligious  man,  who  hates  piety,  when  he  fan- 
cies he  only  hatea  fanaticism,  applies  the  term 
enthusiast  to  every  religious  person,  however 
sober  his  piety,  or  however  correct  his  conduct. 

But  even  he  who  is  far  from  remarkable  for 
pious  ardors,  may  incur  the  stigma  of  enthu- 
siasm, when  be  happena  to  come  under  the  cen- 
sure of  one  who  piques  himself  on  still  greater 
latitude  of  sentiment  Thus,  he  who  profosses 
to  believe  in  *tbe  only  begotten  Son  of  God  aa 
in  glory  equal  with  the  Father,*  will  be  deemed 
an  enthusiast  by  him  who  embraces  the  chilling 
doctrines  of  Socinus.  And  we  have  heard,  aa 
if  it  were  no  uncommon  thing,  of  a  French  phi- 
losopher  of  the  highest  class,  accounting  hia 
friend  ten  peu  fanatiqae^  merely  because  the  lat- 
ter had  some  suspicion  that  Uiere  was  a  Gfid» 
In  fact  we  may  apply  to  enthusiasm,  what  has 
been  said  on  another  occasion  : 

Ask  Where's  the  North— At  York  'tis  on  the  Tweed, 
In  Scotland  at  the  Orcadcs ;  and  there, 
At  Greenland,  Zembia 

But  it  may  be  asked,  haa  religious  enthuaiaanit 
after  all,  no  definite  meaning  7  or  are  religion 
and  frenzy  really  so  nearly  allied,  that  no  clearly 
distinctive  line  can  be  drawn  between  them  1^ 
One  of  our  most  eminent  writers  has  told  us^ 
that  *  enthusiasm  is  a  kind  of  excess  in  devotion^, 
and  that  aoperatition  ia  the  exceas,  not  only  of' 
devotion,  but  of  reliffion  in  general.*  A  stranre* 
definition !  For  what  is  devotion ;  and  what  la 
religion,  if  we  cannot  be  in  earnest  in  them 
without  hazarding  our  rationality,  which,  how- 
ever, must  be  the  case,  if  this  definition  were 
accurate  7  For  if  the  exceas  of  devotion  were 
enthusiaam,  and  the  excuse  (^religion  were  aa> 
perstition,  it  would  follow,  thai  to  advanoe  ia 
either  would  be  to  approximate  to  fanaticism. 
Of  course,  he'  who  wished  to  retain  his  mental 
aanity,  must  listen  with  csolion  to  the  apoatolio 
precept,  o£  growing  in  grace. 

But,  with  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Addison,  may 
we  not  justly  question  whether  there  can  be  auca 
a  thin^  aa  an  excess  of  either  devotion  or  relL 
gion,  in  the  proper  aenae  of  the  terma  7  We 
never  serioualy  suppoae  that  any  one  can  be  too 
wise,  too  pure,  or  too  benevolent  If  at  any  time 
we  use  a  language  of  thia  apparent  import,  we 
always  conceive  the  idea  of  some  apurious  inter* 
mixture,  or  iBJudidooa  modo  of  exerciae.    Bui 
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when  we  confine  onr  tbooffhU  to  the  principle 
itself,  we  do  not  apprehend  that  we  can  become 
too  predoRiinant,~>to  be  too  Tirtuons^  being  jatt 
a*  inoonceivable  as  to  be  too  happy. 

Now  if  this  he  true  of  any  8iii|rte  Tirtne,  moat 
it  not  hold  eqnally  good  respecting  the  parent 
principle  of  all  nrtae  ^ — What  is  religion,  or 
devotion  (fur  when  we  speak  of  either,  as  a 
principle,  it  is,  in  fact,  a  ty nonyme  of  the  other) 
but  the  *  so  loving  what  God  has  commanded, 
and  desiring  what  he  has  promised,  as  that, 
among  the  sundry  and  maniAild  changes  of  liie 
world,  our  hearts  may  surely  there  be  fixed, 
where  true  joys  are  to  be  round  7*  Now  can 
there  be  excess  in  this?  We  may  doubtless 
muundergtajid  God's  commands,  and  mi^eon- 
ttnte  his  promises,  and,  in  either  way,  instead 
of  attaining  that  holy  and  happy  fixedness  of 
heart,  become  the  victims  of  restless  perturba- 
tion. But  if  there  be  no  error  in  our  apprehen- 
sion,  can  there  be  any  excess  in  onr  love  7  What 
does  God  command  7  Every  thing  that  tends  to 
our  personal,  social,  political,  as  well  as  eternal 
welKbeing.  Can  we  then  feel  too  deep  love  for 
the  sum  of  all  moral  excellence  7  But  what  does 
God  promUe?  Guidance,  protection,  all  neces. 
sary  aids  and  influences  here ;  and  hereafter, 
'  fulness  of  joy  and  pleasures  at  his  right  hand 
for  evermore.*  Can  such  blessings  as  these  be 
too  cordially  desired  7  Amid 

The  hf^srtachs  and  the  thousand  natural  ibocks 
Which  flesh  i«  heir  to, 

can  our  hopes  of  future  happiness  be  too  cheer- 
ing,  or  our  power  of  rising  above  the  calamities 
of  mortality  be  too  habitual,  or  too  effectual  7 
Such  are  the  questions  obviously  suggested  by 
the  supposition  of  such  a  thing  as  excess  in  re- 
ligion. And  doubtless  the  answer  of  every 
serious  and  reflecting  mind  must  be,  that  in 
*  pure  and  undeflled  religion,*  in  *  loving  the 
Lord  our  God  with  ail  onr  heart,  with  all  our 
mind,  with  all  our  soul,  and  with  all  our  strength, 
and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,*  the  idea  of 
exeeta  is  as  incongruous  and  inadmissible,  as 
that  of  a  happy  life  being  too  long,  or  of  the 
joys  of  heaven  being  less  desirable  because  they 
are  eternal. 

But  if,  instead  of  cultivating  and  advancing 
in  this  love  of  God  and  man, — instead  of  loving 
what  God  has  really  commanded,  and  desiring 
what  he  has  clearly  promised  in  his  holy  word, 
—this  word  be  neglected,  and  the  suggestions 
of  an  ardent,  or  of  a  gloomy  fancy  be  substituted 
in  its  room,  then  the  person  becomes  in  the 
strictest  and  truest  sense,  a  fanatic ;  and  as  his 
natural  temperament  may  happen  to  be  san- 
gnine  or  saturnine,  he  rises  into  imaginary  rap- 
tnree  or  sinks  down  into  torturing  apprehen- 
sions, and  slavish  self-inflictione. 

Here  then,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  may 
discover  th^  real  nature  of  both  enthusiasm  and 
superstition.  It  is  not  exee$9  of  devotion  which 
constittites  the  one,  nor  txef  of  religion  in 
general  which  leads  to  the  other.  But  Iwth  are 
the  consequence  of  a  radical  mitetmception  of 
religion.  E2aeh  alike  implies  a  compound  of 
ignorance  and  passion ;  and  as  the  parson  is 
disposed  to  hope  or  fear,  he  becomes  enthusias- 
tical  on  the  one  hand,  or  superstitions  on  the 


other.  He  in  wliom  fear  predominates,  dioit 
naturally  mistakes  lahat  God  eommaruU,  snd 
instead  of  taking  that  law  for  his  rule,  *  whose 
seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  and  whose  voice  the 
harmony  of  the  world,**  in  a  meet  unhappy 
manner,  becomes  a  law  unto  himself,  multiply- 
ing obeervancee,  which  have  nothing  to  recom- 
mend them,  but  their  irksomeness  or  uncouth- 
ness ;  and  acting,  as  if  the  way  to  propitiate  his 
Maker  were  by  tormenting  himself.  He,  on  the 
contrary,  in  whom  the  hopeful  passions  are  pre- 
valent, no  less  naturally  misconceives  what 
God  hoe  promieed  and  pleases  himself  with  the 
prospect,  or  persuades  himself  into  the  imagi. 
nary  possession,  of  extraordinary  influences 
and  supernatural  communications.  Both,  it  is 
evident,  mean  to  pursue  religion,  but  neither 
has  sufllcient  judgment  to  ascertain  its  real 
nature.  Perhaps,  in  general,  some  mental  mor- 
bidness is  at  the  bottom,  which,  when  of  the 
depressive  kind,  disposes  to  the  superstitious 
view  of  religion,  and  when,  of  the  elevating 
kind,  to  the  enthnsiastical. 

Religion,  the  religion  of  the  Scriptures,  is 
itself  an  exquisite  temperament,  in  which  all' 
the  virtues,  of  which  man  is  capable,  are  har- 
moniously blended.  He,  therefore,  who  studies 
the  Scriptures,  and  draws  thence  his  ideas  and 
sentiments  of  religion,  takes  the  best  method  to 
escape  both  enthusiasm  and  superstition.  Even 
infidelity  is  no  security  against  either.  But  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  for  an  intelligent  vo- 
tary of  scriptural  Christianity  to  be  in  any  re- 
spect fanatical.  True  fanatics,  therefore,  are 
apt  to  neglect  the  Scriptures,  except  so  far  as 
they  can  turn  them  to  their  own  particular  pur- 
pose. The  Romish  church,  for  example,  be- 
came negligent  ef  the  Scriptures,  nearly  in  pro- 
portion SB  it  became  superstitious.  And  every 
striking  instance  of  enthusiasm,  if  inquired  into, 
will  be  found  to  exemplify  the  same  dereliction. 
In  a  word,  Christianity  is  stomal  truth,  and 
they  who  soar  above  truth,  as  well  as  they  who 
sink  below  it,  equally  overlook  the  standard  by 
which  rational  action  is  to  be  regulated :  where- 
as to  adhere  steadily  to  this,  is  to  avoid  all  ex- 
tremes, and  escape,  not  only  the  tendency  to- 
ward pernicious  excess,  but  any  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  it 

Did  we  accustom  ourselves  to  exact  defini- 
tions, we  should  not  only  call  the  disorderly 
religionist  an  enthusiast ;  we  should  also  feel, 
that  if  irrational  confidence,  unfounded  expec- 
tations, and  assumptions  without  a  basis,  be 
enthusiasm,  then  is  the  term  most  justly  appli- 
cable to  the  mere  worldly  moralist  For  does 
not  he  wildly  assume  effects  to  be  produced 
without  their  proper  means,  who  looks  for  vir- 
tue without  piety ,  for  happiness  without  holi- 
ness ;  for  reformation  without  repentance ;  for 
repentance  without  divine  assistance ;  for  divine 
assistance  without  prayer ;  and  for  acceptance 
with  God  without  regard  to  that  Mediator,  whom 
God  has  ordained  to  be  our  great  high  priest  7 

But,  ishile  accuracy  of  definiti<|^  is  thus  re- 
oomroended,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  there 
is  need  on  all  sides  of  exercising  a  csndid  judg- 
ment   Let  not  the  conscientious  Christian  sue* 

*  Hooker's  Eoclsslsstieal  Polity,  oonclttsion  of  ths 
ftntbook. 
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pent,  that  the  advocate  for  morality  intends  by 
the  term  to  depreciate  relijifioD,  unless  it  appear 
that  he  makes  morality  the  root  as  well  as  the 
produce  of  goodness.'^Nor  let  the  moralist, 
whose  affectioDS  are  less  lively,  and  whose  views 
are  less  elevated,  deem  the  religious  man  a 
fanatic,  because  be  sometimes  adopts  the  lan> 
gua^e  of  Scripture  to  express  feelings  to  which 
human  terms  fere  not  always  adequate.  We 
mean  not  to  justify,  but  to  condemn,  as  a  gross 
defect  of  good  sense,  as  well  as  of  taste  and 
elegance,  thai  ill-conditioned  phraseology,  which, 
b^  disfiguring  the  comeliness  of  piety,  lessens  its 
dignity,  and  injures  its  interests.  Doubtless, 
a  good  understanding  cannot  be  more  usefully 
exercised,  nor  can  the  effects  of  mental  cultivS' 
Uon  be  bettor  siiown,  than  in  bringing  every 
aid  of  a  sound  judgment,  and  every  grace  of  a 
correct  style  into  Ihe  service  of  that  divine  re- 
ligion, wiiich  does  not  more  contain  all  tliat  is 
j.08t  and  pure,  than  it  coalesces  with  all  that  is 
•  lovely,  and  of  good  report.* 

The  too  A'equent  abuse  of  such  terms  as  mo- 
deration,  candour,  toleration,  ^e.  should  be 
pointed  out  to  tiiose  whose  high  station  pre- 
vents their  communication  with  the  world  aX 
large.  It  should  be  explained,  that  moderation, 
in  the  new  dictionary,  means  the  abandonment 
of  some  of  the  most  essential  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity.— That  candour  in  the  same  school  of 
philology,  denotes  a  latitudinarian  ioditfcrence, 
as  to  uie  comparative  merits  of  all  religions 
systems. — That  toleration  signifies  such  a  low 
idea  of  the  value  of  revealed  truth,  and  perhaps 
such  a  doubt  even  of  its  existence,  as  makes  a 
man  careless,  whether  it  be  maintained  or 
trampled  on,  vindicated  or  calumniated.^A 
toleration  of  every  creed  generally  ends  in  an 
indifference  to  all.  If  it  does  not  originally 
spring  from  a  disbelief  of  all.  Even  the  noble 
term  rational,  which  so  peculiarly  belongs  to 
true  religion,  is  frequently  used  to  strip  Cnris- 
tianity  of  her  highest  attributes  and  her  sub- 
limest  energies,  as  if  in  order  to  be  rational, 
divine  influences  must  be  excluded.  Or,  as  if 
it  were  either  suitable  to  our  necessities,  or 
worthy  of  God,  that  when  he  was  giving  *  his 
word  to  be  a  light  to  our  paths,'  he  should  ma.ke 
that  light  a  kind  of  moral  moonshine,  instead  of 
accompanying  it  with  such  a  vital  warmth,  as 
might  invigorate  our  hearts,  as  well  as  direct 
our  footsteps. 

Tliough  it  would  be  absurd  for  a  prince  to 
become  a  wrangling  polemic  like  Henry  VIII. 
or  *  a  royal  doctor,*  like  the  first  James  ;  yet  he 
should  possess  so  much  information,  as  to  be 
enabled  to  form  a  reasonabb  judgment  between 
contending  parties,  and  to  know  the  existing 
state  of  religion.  And,  that  he  may  learn  to  de- 
tect the  artiHces  of  men  of  loose  prineiples,  he 
should  be  apprised,  that  the  profane  and  the 
pious  do  not  engage  on  equal  terms.  That  the 
earelessness  of  Uie  irreligious  gives  him  an  ap- 
parent air  of  good  humour,  and  his  levity  the 
semblance  of  wit  and  gayety ;  while  his  Chris, 
tian  adversary  ventures  not  to  risk  his  soul  for 
a  bon-mot,  nor  dares  to  be  witty  on  topics  which 
eoncern  bis  eternal  interests. 

It  will  be  important,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
show  that  it  is  very  possible  to  be  zealous  ibr 


religious  opinions,  without  posaeaiing  any  n* 
ligion ;  nay,  that  a  fiery  religious  leai  has  |iaeD 
even  found  compilable  with  the  most  flagitious 
morals.  The  church  of  Rome  so  late  as  the 
sixteenth  century,  presented  numberless  ex- 
amples of  men,  whose  lives  were  a  tissue  of 
vices,  which  cannot  so  much  as  be  named,  who 
yet,  at  the  risk  of  life,  would  fight  in  defence  of 
a  ceremony,  for  the  preservation  of  a  conse- 
crated vase,  or  a  gifl  devoted  to  a  monastery. 

To  show  that  it  is  possible  to  be  zealous  for 
religious  opinions,  without  being  religious,  we 
need  not  look  back  to  the  persecuting  powers 
of  Pagan  or  Papal  Rome ;  nor  need  we  select 
our  instances  from  the  disciples  of  Dominic ; 
nor  from  such  monsters  as  Catharine  di  Medici ; 
nor  from  such  sanguinsry  bigots  as  the  narrow, 
souled  Mary,  nor  the  dark-mmded  Philip.  Ex. 
amples  from  persons  less  abhorrent  from  hu- 
man feelings,  more  mixed  characters,  the  dark 
shades  of  whose  minds  are  blended  with  lighter 
strokes,  and  whose  vices  are  mitigated  with 
softer  qualities,  may  be  more  properly  consider, 
ed,  as  approaching  nearer  to  the  common  stand- 
ard of  human  life. 

That  a  prince  may  be  very  zealous  for  re- 
ligious opinions  and  observances,  and  yet  be  so 
defective  in  mora)  virtue,  as  to  be  both  person- 
ally and  politically  profligate,  is  exemplified  iir 
our  second  James,  who  renounced  three  king- 
doms for  his  religion,  yet  neither  scrupjpd  to 
live  in  the  habitual  violence  of  the  seventh  com. 
mandment,  nor  to  empk>y  the  inhuman  JefTeriea 
as  his  chancellor.. 

Harlai,  archbishop  of  Paris,  dtstinguished 
himself  by  his  zeal  in  attacking  heresy :  so  all 
religion  was  called  except  that  of  the  Jesuits, 
f  His  activity  proceeded  from  no  love  of  piety, 
but  from  a  desire  to  make  his  way  at  court, 
where  zeal,  just  then,  happened  to  be  the  fash, 
ion.  His  religious  activity,  however,  neither 
prevented,  nor  cured,  the  notorious  licentious- 
ness of  his  moral  conduct*  The  king,  his 
master,  fancied,  that  to  punish  Jansenism,  was 
an  indubitable  proof  of  religion  ;  but  to  persecute 
protestantism,  he  conceived  to  be  the  eonsnm. 
mation  of  piety.  What  a  lesson  for  princes,  to 
see  him,  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantz,  gratefully  swallowing  the  equally  false 
and  nauseous  oompliments  of  his  clergy,  for 
having,  to  borrow  their  own  phrase,  trithout 
vioUnt  hands  mode  the  whole  kingdom  of  one 
offinion,  and  united  ail  hie  subfeefs  to  the  faith  of 
Rome !  Iniquitous  flattery,  when  four  millions 
of  those  subjects  were  either  groaning  under 
torture,  or  flying  into  exile;  turning  inndels,  if 
they  resolved  to  retain  their  property  ;  or  chain- 
ed  to  the  gallies,  if  they  preferred  their  oon- 
scienoe  to  their  fbrtune ! 

As  the  afflicted  Hogonots  were  not  permitted 
to  carry  their  complain ti  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  the  deluded  king  fancied  his  bloody 
agents  to  be  mild  ministers,  and  the  tortured 
proteatants  to  be  raiecfaievous  heretics.    But, 

A  It  WBs  a  fkct  well  known  at  thp  coort  orYenaillss, 
that  madaroe  <le  Montetpan.  during  the  lonf  period  in 
which  the  continued  the  flirottrite  nHtftreas  of  the  king, 
l>y  whom  »lft  had  mven  children,)  was  ao  strict  in  her 
relifioas  obeervanon,  thst,  lest  she  should  violate  ths 
austerity  of  fasting,  her  bresd,  during  Lent,  was  con 
stantly  vmgked. 
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tlioQ^  the  kittgdom  waa,  in  mtny  parts,  nearW 
depopulated  by  exile  and  ezeoutions,  the  aword, 
aa  oanal,  made  not  one  proaelyte.  The  aubjeeta 
were  tortared,  but  they  were  not  converted. 
The  rack  ia  a  bad  rhetorician.  The  galliea  may 
harraaa  the  body,  bnt  do  not  convince  the  under- 
atandingr,  nor  enforce  articlea  oflaith.* 

Under  all  theae  crimea  and  calamitiea,  Louie, 
aa  a  French  roemorialiat  obaervea,  waa  not 
ashamed  to  hear,  what  Boileau  waa  not  ashamed 
toeing, 

L'Uoiven  foua  ton  regne  a*t-il  des  Maltaeuieoz  f 

Colbert,  who  waa  a  wiae  man,  might  have  taught 
his  royal  maater,  that  in  this  peraecution  there 
waa  aa  little  policy  aa  piety,  and  that  be  waa  not 
only  injuring  his  conacience,  but  hia  ooontry. 
By  baniahing  ao  many  uaeful  aubjeota,  he  impo- 
verished the  atate  doubly,  not  only  by  robbing 
it  of  the  ingenuity,  the  manu&ctnrea,  and  the 
laboura  of  such  multitndee,  but  by  tranaferring 
to  hostile  oountriea  all  the  induatry  and  taleota 
which  he  waa  driving  from  hia  own.  If  the 
treachery  of  detaining  the  proteatanta  under 
false  proroiaea,  which  were  immediately  violated, 
ia  to  be  charged  on  Louvoia,  the  crime  of  blindly 
confiding  in  auch  a  miniater  ia  to  be  charged  on 
the  king. 

How  little  had  thia  monarch  profited,  by  the 
example  given,  under  aimilar  circumatanoea,  by 
Jjouis  XI  I.  When  aome  of  the  pioua  Waldenaea, 
while  they  were  improving  his  barren  land  in 
Provence  by  their  virtuoua  induatry,  bad  been 
grievoualy  peraecuted,  through  false  repreaenta- 
tions;  that  prudent  prince  commanded  the  strict- 
est inquiry  to  be  made  into  their  real  character ; 
the  result  waa,  that  he  waa  ao  perfectly  convinced 
of  their  innocence,  that  he  not  only  protected 
them  during  the  rest  of  his  reign,  but  had  the 
magnanimity  to  declare,  that  *  they  were  better 
men  than  himaelf  and  hia  catholic  aubjeeta.* 

Happy  had  it  been  for  himaelf  and  for  the 
world,  if  the  emperor  Charlea  V.  had  inatitnted 
the  aame  inquiriea !  Happy,  if  in  the  meridian 
of  hia  power  he  bad  atudied  the  ebaracter  of 
mankind  to  aa  good  purpoae,  aa  he  afterwards, 
in  his  monastic  retreat^  studied  the  mechanism 
of  watchea !  Aatoniahed  to  find,  that  after  the 
doeest  application,  he  never  could  bring  any  two 
to  go  just  alike,  he  expressed  deep  regret  at  his 
own  folly,  in  having  bestowed  so  much  time  and 
pains  in  the  fruitless  attempt  of  bringing  man- 
kind to  an  exact  uniformity  in  their  religious 
opinions.  But,  the  discovery  was  made  too  late ; 
he  ended  where  he  should  have  begun. 


HAP.  XXXV. 

Tn  order  to  increase  the  ro^al  pupiPsYeverenoe 
for  Christianity,  before  ahe  la  heraelf  able  toap- 

*  Louvois  and  his  master  would  ham  done  wisely  to 
have  adopted  the  opinion  of  those  two  great  ministers  of 
Henry  IV.  who,  when  pressed  to  persecute,  replied  that 
th<>y  thought  *  it  better  to  have  a  peace  which  bad  two 
religions,  than  a  war  which  hMt^  none.* 


preciate  ita  value,  ahe  should  be  taught,  that  \i 
did  not  atea!  into  the  world  in  the  days  of  dark- 
neaa  and  ignorance,  when  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
waa  asleep;  but  appeared  in  the  moat  enlightened 
period  of  the  Roman  empire.  That  ita  light 
dawned,  not  on  the  remoter  regiona  of  the  earthf 
but  on  a  province  of  that  empire,  whoae  ^culiar 
mannera  had  already  attracted  much  notice,  and 
whoae  local  aituation  placed  it  particularly  with- 
in the  view  of  aunounding  nationa.  whereaa 
the  religion  of  Mahomet  and  the  corruptiooa  of 
popery,  which  started  up  almoat  together,  arose 
when  the  spirit  of  inveatigation,  warning,  and 
philoaophy,  had  ceaaed  to  exert  itaelf.  That, 
during  those  dark  agea,  both  Chriatianity  and 
human  learning  were  nearlv  extinguiahed  ;  and 
that,  aa  both  had  aunk  toff«ther,  ao  both  together 
awoke  from  their  long  al umber.  The  reatora- 
tion  of  letlera  waa  the  reatoration  of  religion  al- 
ao ;  the  free  acceas  to  the  ancient  authora  being 
one  grand  inatrament  of  the  revival  of  pure 
Chriatianity. 

The  learning  which  eiisted  in  the  church  an- 
tecedently to  Uie  Reformation,  waa  limited  to 
very  fbw,  and  waa  in  the  general,  but  meagre 
and  auperficial ;  and  the  porpoaea  to  which  it 
waa  confined,  formed  an  effectual  obetade  to 
aubatantial  improvement.  Inatead  of  being  em- 
ployed in  inveatigating  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianitT,  or  in  elucidating  the  analogy  of  Christian 
principles,  with  the  laws  of  the  natural,  and  the 
exig^nciea  of  the  moral  world,  it  waa  preased 
into  the  aervice  of  what  waa  called  achool  divi- 
nity ;  a  ayatem,  which  perhapa  had  providen- 
tially  been  not  without  its  uaea  at  a  previoua 
period,  eapecially  when  under  the  diacretion  of 
a  aound  and  upright  mind,  aa  having  served 
both  to  elicit  and  exercise  the  intellect  of  r  ruder 
age.  Study  and  industry,  however  thev  may  be 
misapplied,  are  alwaya  good  in  themaelvea ;  and 
almost  any  state  is  better  than  hopeleaa  inanity. 
Thete  aehoolmen  perhapa  auatained  the  cauae 
of  Religion,  when  ahe  might  utterly  have  aunk, 
though  with  arma  little  auited  to  make  their 
BUpport  effectual,  or  to  produce  aolid  practical 
benefit,  either  to  the  church  or  the  people.  Some 
of  the  earlier  acholaatie  divinea,  though  tedioua, 
and  somewhat  trifling,  were,  however,  cloae  rea- 
soners,  as  well  as  pious  men,  though  they  afler- 
wards  sunk  in  rationality,  as  they  increased  in 
quibbling  and  subtletv.  Tet,  defective  as  their 
efibrts  were,  they  had  been  useful,  as  they  had 
contributed  to  oppoee  infidelity,  and  to  keep 
alive  some  love  of  piety  and  devotion,  in  that 
season  of  drowsy  inactivity.  But,  at  the  period 
to  which  we  rof^r,  their  theology  had  become 
little  better  than  a  mazy  labyrinth  of  trivial,  and 
not  seldom  of  pernicious  aophiatry.  Subtle  dia- 
qniaitiona,  metaphyaioal  nioetiea,  unintelligible 
obscurities,  and  whimaical  diatinctiona,  were 
aubatituted  iu  the  place  of  revealed  truth ;  fbr 
revealed  truth  waa  not  aoflieiently  intricate  fbr 
the  apeculationa  of  thoae  puzzling  theologiana^ 
of  whom  Eraamua  aaid,  that,  *  they  had  brought 
it  to  be  a  matter  of  ao  much  wit  to  be  a  Chria- 
tian,  that  ordinary  heada  were  not  able  to  reach 
it* — And,  aa  ^^uine  Chriatianity  waa  not  auffi- 
ciently  ingenioua  fbr  theae  whimsical  doctors^ 
neither  was  it  sufficiently  pliant  and  accommo- 
dating to  suit  the  connpi  elate  of  public  morals. 


TttB  WOUB  OF  HAIIK  AH  IfOBfe. 
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Ahnoit  entiMlf  ofvrlookiii^  the  Seriptwes, 

the  •ehool-mmi  had  bailt  «ch6iDes  and  ayateoiB 
on  the  aathoritir  of  the  fathera,  eoroe  of  them 
•irarious  onaa.  The  philoaopftiy  of  AriatoUe  had 
aJao  been  reaorted  to  for  aome  of  the  chief  mate- 
riala  of  the  ayatem ;  ao  that  aa  the  author  of  the 
Hiatory  of  the  Council  o(  Trent  informa  ua,  *  if 
It  had  not  been  for  Ariatotle,  the  ehuteh  had 
wanted  ibr  many  artidea  of  faith.* 

The  early  reformera  defeated  theae  aophiatera, 
bf  oppoaing'  to  their  onaubatantial  ayatem,  the 

Emin  unadulterated  Bible*  The  tery  text  of 
oly  Scripture,  and  the  most  aober,  rational,  and 
•imple  deduetiona  from  thence,  furnished  the 
ground  work  of  their  argumenta.  And  to  thia 
noble  purpoae  they  applied  that  aoond  learning, 
which  Providence  had  cauaed  to  revive  just  at 
the  neoeaaary  period.  Their  akiil  in  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  languagea  enabled  them  to  read  the 
original 'Scriptorea,  and  to  give  correct  tranala- 
tiona  of  them  to  the  public.  And,  in  thia  respect, 
they  had  an  important  advantage  over  the  achool 
divinea,  who  did  not  onderatand  the  language  in 
wbieb  their  maater  Ariatotle  had  written.  It  is 
Bo  wonder,  if  an  heterogeneooe  theology  ahould 
have  been  compounded  out  of  aoch  diaoordant 
materials  as  were  made  up  from  apurioua  fa- 
Ihera,  and  an  iU-underatood  pagan  phikieopher. 
The  worka  of  thia  gredt  author,  which,  by  an 
lAoons^atency  not  uncommon  in  the  hiatory  of 
man,  had  not  long  before  been  prohibited  by  a 
papal  decree,  and  burnt  by  public  authority, 
eame,  in  the  aixteenth  century,  to  be  cojvsidered 
ma  litUe  lesa  than  eanonieal ! 

'  But  this  attachment  to  aophiatry  and  jargon 
waa  far  fVom  beingthe  worst  feature  of  the  pe- 
riod in  qoeation.    The  generality  of  the  clergy 
-were  aunk  into  the  groaaeat  ignorance,  of  which 
hiatancea  are  recor<M  aCarcely  credible  in  oor 
day  of  general  knowledge.    It  ia  difficult  to  aay 
whethe^  the  eccleaiaatica  had  more  entirely  dia. 
ewded  uaeful  learning,  or  Scripture  troth.    In 
the  place,  therefore,  of  the  genuine  religion  of 
the  Bible,  they  aubatituted  felse  miraclea,  lying 
legenda,  purcbaaed  pardona,  and  prepoateroua 
penancea.    A  procedure  which  became  the  more 
popular,  aa  it  introduced  a  religion  which  did 
not  inaiat  on  the  inconvenient  appendage  of  a 
good  life ;  thoae  who  had  money  enough,  eaaily 
procured  indemnity  ibr  a  bad  one;  and  to  the  pro> 
iligate  and  the  affluent,  the^rcAoMof  good  vrorka 
waa  certainly  more  agreeable  than  the  fmtetiee. 
We  are  fkr  from  aaaerting,  that  there  were  no 
mixtures  of  in^rmity  in  the  inatrnmenta  which 
accomplished  the  great  werk  of  the  reformation. 
They  were  fallible  men.    But  it  is  now  evident 
to  every  sincere  inquirer,  that  many  of  theif 
tranaactiona,  which  nave  been  reprtoeBted  by 
their  adveraariea  aa  corrupt  and  criminal,  onlj 
appeared  aucfa  to  those  Who  did  not  take  tfaetf 
motivea,  md  the  critical  circomstanoes  of  the 
timte,  into  the  account,  or  who  had  an  intereat 
in  miarepresenting  them.    Many  of' thoae  ac- 
tions, which,  through    felae  Mionr&igs  were 
made  to  appear  uttmvourable,  are  now  elearly 
proved  to  have  been  virtuous  and  honoorable ; 
especially  when  we  tak*  the  then^  aituatidB  of 
things,  and  thm  flaghlous  oondikM  of  the  priests 
fend  ptontifii  wHb  whma  thoyhad  to  deal  into 
•Be  accMuit*  ^^ 

Vol.  II.  G 


Xr.  Hume  has  been  amoBg  the  feremost  to 
revive  and  inflame  the  malignant  reporta  re- 
apecting  them.  He  allowa  indeed  tiie  inflexiblB 
inirfpidity  vilh  which  they  hraoed  danger%^  iOT' 
tun9^  and  ettn  death  iteelf.  But  still  they  were, 
in  hia  eatimation,  the  *■  fanatical  and  enraged  re- 
formera.'  And  he  carefully  suggests,  through 
the  courae  of  history,  that /ana^ictsm  is  the  cha- 
foeterietic  of  thB  jfrateBtant  religion.  The  terma 
*proteatant  fanatioiam,*  and  *  fanatical  churches,* 
he  repeatedly  uaea.  He  haa  even  the  temerity 
to  aaaert,  in  contradiction  to  all  credible  teati- 
mony,  that  the  reformera  placed  all  merit  in  a 
myaterioua  epeciea  of  faith,  in  inward  vision,' 
rapture,  and  ecatacy.*  A  charge,  to  aay  nothing 
of  trtoth  and  candoiir,  unworthy  of  Mr.  Hume*a 

food  aense,  and  extensive  means  of  information* 
'or  there  is  no  fact  better  known,  than  that 
theae  eminently  wiae  men  never  pretended  to 
illuminationa  and  impulaes.  What  they  under- 
took honestiyi  they  conducted  soberly.  They 
pretended  to  no  inspiration ;  they  did  not  even 
pretena  to  introduce  a  nsie,  but  only  to  restore 
to  ita  primitive  purity  *  the  old  religion.*  They 
reepeeted  government,  practised  and  taught  aub^ 
miaaion  to  civil  rulera,  and  deaired  only  the 
liberty  of  that  cooaoienoe  which  God  has  made 
free.* 

But  though  in  accompliahing  the  great  work 
of  the  reformation,  reason  and  human  wisdom^ 
were  most  successfully  exercised ;  though  the 
diyine  interference  was  not  manifested  by  the 
-working  of  miracles,  or  the  gill  of  superBaturaf 
endowments:  yet  who  can  doubt,  that  this  great 
work  was  directed  by  the  hand  of  heaven,  especi- 
ally when  we  consider  the  wonderful  predispoei- 
tion  of  causes,  the  extraordinary  combination  of 
oireumstaaoes,  the  long  chain  of  gradual  but  con- 
stantly progressive  occurrences,  by  which  this 
grand  event  was  brought  about  ?    The  suceee-' 
sive  as  well  as  contemporary  production  of  sin- 
gular characters,  calculated  to  promote  its  gene^ 
ral  acoomptishmenti  and  each  peculiarly  fitted 
for  his  own  re»fMk9e  woik  !    So  many  unoon* 
scions  or  unwilling  instruments  made  subservi* 
ent  to  one  great  purpose  !~-Friends  and  ene- 
mies, even  Mossuimen  and  popes,  contributing, 
certainly  without  intending  it,  to  its  advance- 
ment i — ^Mahomet  baniabing  learning  from  the 
eaat,  that  it  might  providentially  find  a  aheller 
in  theae  countries,  where  the  new  opinions  wer« 
te  be  propagated  l-^— Several  soooessive  sovereign 
pontifi,  odleeting  books  and  patronizing  tint 
litsratnro  which  was  so  soon  to  be  directed 
against  their  own  domination !— ^But  above  all, 
the  mnltifdieatioB  of  oontsmporary  popes,  weak- 
ening the  reverence  of  the  people,  by  occasioning 
a  somsra  in  the  chureh,  and^zhibiting  its  seve- 
ral heads  wandering  about,  under  the  ludicrous 
circumstance  of  each  eiaiming  infallibility  fer 
himself^  and  denying  it  to  his  competitor  ! — In- 
fUlibility,  thus  split,  was  discredited,  and  in  a 
manner  annihflated.r— t*o  these  preparatory  cir- 
oooMAaBees  we  ma.y  add  the  infataation*  or  ra- 

*  Bee  an  exeelient  appandix  to  Moataeim's  EoBleaiasti- 
eal  History,  vol.  iv.  page  136,  on  tbe  apirit  of  tbe  re> 
fi>rmeri,  and  the  injustice  of  Mr.  Bume,  by  that  troly 
elegant,  candid,  and  aoconnplMied  sebolar,  and  molt 
amiable  man,  tlia  lataBev  Dr.  Aiehibald  Madeise, 

ftaa  lovar  and  tbs  love  of  hanaa  Idad. 
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tber  jodioUl  Uindnaw,  of  the  papal  power :  the 
errors,  eyon  in  worldly  prudence,  comoiitted  by 
Leo,  a  pontiff  otherwise  of  admirable  talents ! — 
The  half  measures  adopted,  at  one  time,  of  inef. 
ficient  violence ;  at  another,  of  ineffectual  lenity! 

The  temporary  want  of  sagacity  in  an  eccle. 
siastical  court,  which  was  usually  remarkable 
for  political  acuteoess! — The  increasing  apti- 
tude of  men*B  minds  to  receive  truth,  in  propor- 
tion as  events  occurred  to  mature  it! — Some 
who  loved  learning,  and  were  indifferent  to  re- 
ligion, favouring  the  reformation  as  a  cause 
connected  with  good  letters ;  the  old  doctrines 
becoming  united  with  the  idea  of  ignorance,  as 
the  new  ones  were  with  that  of  knowledge  !— 
The  preparatory  invention  of  printing,  without 
which  the  revival  of  learning  would  have  been 
of  little  general  use,  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
Scriptures  slow,  and  inconsiderable !-— Some 
able  and  keen-sighted  men,  working  vigorously 
from  a  perception  of  existing  abuses,  who  yet 
wanted  sufficient  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  reli. 
gious  truth ! ' 

The  pointed  wit,  the  sarcastic  irony,  and 
powerful  reasoning  of  Erasmus,  together  with 
'his  profound  theological  learning,  directed 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  Chur<£,  with  such 
force  as  to  shake  the  credit  of  the  clergy,  and  to 
be  of  the  utmost  service  to  that  cause,  which  he 
wanted  the  righteous  courage  systematically  to 
defend  !*  The  unparalleled  seal,  abilities,  and 
integrity  of  Luther !  His  bold  genius,  and  ad- 
vontarous  spirit,  not  contenting  itself,  as  the 
other  reformers  had  done,  with  attacking  noto- 
rious errors,  and  stigmatising  monstrous  abuses; 
but  sublimely  exerted  in  establishing,  or  rather 
restoring  the  great  fundamentals  of  Christianity! 
While  Erasmus,  with  that  truly  classic  taste  of 
which  he  was  the  chief  reviver,  so  elegantly  sa- 
tirised the  false  views  of  God  and  religion, 
which  the  Romish  church  entertained,  Lnther*s 
aim  was  to  aequire  true  Scriptural  notions  of 
both.  Ridicule  served  to  expoee  the  old  religion, 
but  something  nobler  was  necessary  to  establish 
the  new. — It  was  for  Erasmus  to  shake  to  its 
foundation  the  monstrous  system  of  indulgences; 
it  remained  for  Luther  to  restore,  not  to  invent, 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  remission  of  sins 
through  a  Mediator. — While  his  predeeessora, 
and  even  coadjutors,  had  been  satisfied  by  pull- 
ing down  the  enormous  mass  of  corruptions,  the 
mighty  band  of  the  Saxon  reformer  not  only  re- 
moved  the  rubbish,  but  erected  a  fair  fabric  of 
sound  doctrine  in  its  place.  The  new  edifice 
arose  in  its  just  symmetry,  and  derives  impreg- 
nable strength,  in  otmseqnenoe  of  its  having 
been  erected  on  a  broad  foundation.  Nothing 
short  of  the  ardour  of  Luther  could  have  main, 
fained  this  great  cause  in  one  stage,  while 
perhaps  the  discreet  temperance  of  Melancthon 
was  necessary  to  its  support  in  another !  The 
useful  violence  of  Henry  in  attacking  the  people, 

*  Every  elegant  aobolar  roust  naturally  lie  an  admirer 
of  Erasmus.  We  should  be  sorry  to  incur  the  censure 
of  any  such  by  rejiretting,  that  the  wit  and  indignation 
of  this  fine  genius  sometimes  carried  him  to  great 
lengths.  Impiety,  doubtless,  was  far  fh>m  his  heart, 
jeet  in  some  of  his  Colloquies,  when  he  only  profess^  to 
attack  the  errors  of  popery,  religion  itself  is  wounded  by 
strokes  which  have  such  a  tendency  to  proflineness,  as 
to  give  pain  to  the  sober  reader. 


with  a  seal  aa  furious  as  if  he  binwelf  had  not 

been  an  enemy  to  the  reformation,  exhibiting  a. 
wonderful  illustration  of  that  declaration  of  the 
Almighty,  that  the  Jiereene$$  of  man  ahall  turn 
to  his  praise  / — The  meek  wisdom  of  Cranmer, 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  moderate  the  other- 
wise uncontrolable  temper  of  his  royal  master! 
— The  undaunted  spirit  and  matchless  intrepid, 
ity  of  Elizabeth,  which  effectually  struggled  for, 
and  finally  established  it !  These,  and  a  thou, 
sand  other  concurring  circumstances,  furnish 
the  most  unclouded  evidence,  to  every  mind  not 
blinded  b^  prejudice,  that  the  divine  Auraoa  of 
Christianity,  was  also,  though  by  the  agency 
of  human  means  and  instruments,  the  RssroaKE 
of  it 


CHAP.  XXXVL 

On  the  importance  of  religious  institutions  and 
observances — They  are  suited  to  the  naiuro 
of  Christianity^  and  particularly  adapted  to 
ths  character  of  man. 

That  torrent  of  vices  and  crimes  which  the 
French  revolution  has  disembogued  into  society, 
may  be  so  clearly  and  indisputably  traced  to 
the  source  of  infidelity,  that  it  has,  in  a  degree 
become  fashionable  to  profess  a  belief  in  the 
truths,  and  a  conviction  of  the  value  of  Chris- 
tianity,  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  h^s  too  natu- 
rally happened,  that  we  have  faJlen  into  the  ha- 
bit of  defending  religion,  almost  exclusively,  on 
political  and  secnlar  grounds ;  as  if  Christianity 
consisted  merely  in  our  not  being  atheists  or 
anarchists.  A  man,  howeveF,  may  be  removed 
many  stages  from  the  impiety  of  French  infi. 
dels,  and  yet  be  utterly  destitute  of  real  religion. 

Many,  not  openly  profane,  but  even  entertain, 
ing  a  respect  for  the  political  uses  of  religion, 
have  a  way  of  generalising  their  ideas,  so  as  to 
dismiss  the  revelation  from  the  accottntJ--Othera 
again,  who  in  this  last  respeet  agree  with  the 
former  class,  affect  a  certain  superiority  over 
the  low  contracted  notions  of  churchmen  and 
collegians..  These  assert,  that,  if  virtue  be  prac* 
tised,  and  public  order  preserved,  the  motive 
on  which  the  one  is  practised,  and  the  other 
maintained,  is  not  worth  contending  for.  Afany 
there  are,  who,  without  formally  rejecting  Chris- 
tianity, talk  of  it  at  large,  in  general,  or  in  the 
abstract — As  if  it  were  at  once  to  exempt  them- 
selves fbom  the  trouble  of  religion,  and  to  escape 
the  infamy  of  Atheism,  these  men  affect  to  think 
so  high  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whose  temple  is 
universal  spaoe,  that  he  needs  not  to  be  wor. 
shipped  in  temples  made  with  hands.  And  for. 
getting  that  the  world  which  he  thought  it 
worth  while  to  create,  he  will  oertainlv  think  it 
worth  while  to  govern,  they  assert,  that  be  is 
too  great  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  such  petty 
beings  as  we  are,  and  too  exalted  to  listen  to  oux 
prayers. — That  it  is  a  narrow  idea  which  we 
form  of  his  attributes,  to  fancy  that  one  day  oi 
one  place  is  more  acceptable  to  him  than  ano- 
ther.— That  all  religions  are  equally  pleasinf 
to  God,  provided  the  worshipper  be  sincere^—s 
That  the  establishment  of  a  public  ministry  Ib- 
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.  perhapt  a  ^nod  expedient  of  political  wisdom, 
for  awini^  the  vulgar ;  but  that  everj  man  is 
{lis  own  priestd — ^That  all  errors  of  opinion  are 
innocent ;  and  that  the  Almighty  is  too  just  to 
punish  any  man  for  merely  speculative  tenets. 

But,  those  lofly  contemners  of  instiintions,  ob- 
servances, days,  ordinances,  and  priests,  evince, 
by  their  very  objections,  that  they  are  not  more 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  God,  as  ho  has  been 
lueased  to  reveal  himself  in  Scripture,  than  of 
the  eharacter  of  man,  to  whose  dispositions, 
wants,  desires,  distresses,  infirmities,  and  sins, 
the  spirit  of  Chrintianity,  as  unfolded  in  the 
Gospel,  is  so  worderfuUy  accommodated.    This 
admirable  congruity  would  be  of  itself  sufficient, 
were  there  no  other  proof  to  estahlish  the  divme 
authority  of  our  religion. — I'rivate  prayer,  pub- 
lic worship,  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath,  a 
standing  ministry,  sacramental  ordinances,  are 
all  of  them  so  admirably  adapted  to  those  sub- 
limely mysterious  cravings  of  the  mind,  which 
distinguish  man  from  all  inferior  animals,  by 
rendering  him  the  subject  of  hopes  and  fears, 
which  nothing  eartlily  can  realize  or  satisfy, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  these  sacred 
institutions  most  bespeak  the  wisdom  or  the 
goodness  of  that  supreme  benefactor,  who  alone 
could  have  thus  applied  a  remedy,  because  he 
idone  could  have  penetrated  the  most  hidden  re- 
cesses  of  that  nature  which  required  it    Reli- 
gion, in  fact,  is  not  hoore  essential  to  man,  than, 
in  the  present  state  orthings,  those  appointmenta 
are  essential  to  religion.    And,  accordingly,  we 
see,  that  when  they  are  rejected,  however  its  un- 
profitable generalities  may  be  professed,  religion 
Itself,  practically,  and  in  detail,  is  renounced. 
Nor  can  it  be  kept  alive  in  creatures  so  abound, 
ing  in  moral,  and  so  exposed  to  natural  evil,  by 
mere  metaphysical  distinctions,  or  a  bare  intel- 
/ectual  conception  of  divinity.     In  beings  whose 
minds  are  so  liable  to  wander,  religion  to  be  sus- 
tained, requires  to  be  substantiated  an«<  fixed,  to 
be  reanzed  and  invigorated.    Conscious  of  our 
own  infirmity,  we  ou((ht  to  look  for  every  out- 
ward aid  to  improve  every  internal  grace ;  and 
conseqnently  ought  gladly  to  submit  to  the  con- 
trol of  ha^ts,  and  the  regularity  of  institutions. 
Even  in  the  common  pursuits  of  Hie,  oar  fugi- 
tive  and  unsteady  thoughts  require  to  be  tied 
down  by  exercises,  duties,  and  external  circum- 
stances.   And  while  the  same  expedients  are  no 
less  necessary  to  insure  the  outward  observibieee 
of  religion,  instead  of  obstructing,  they  promote 
its  spirituality ;  for  they  are  not  more  fitted  to 
attract  the  senses  of  the  ignorant,  than  Uiey  are 
to  engage  the  thoughts,  and  fix  the  attention,  of 
the  enlightened.     While,  therefore,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  imaginary  burdens,  and  suspected  pe- 
nalties,  men  are  contending  for  a  philosophical 
religion,  and  an  imaginary  perfection,  of  which 
the  mind,  while  incorporated  with  matter,  is 
little  capable,  they  lose  the  benefit  of  those  sala- 
tary  means  and  ifistruments,  so  admirabty  adapt- 
ed  to  the  state  of  our  minds,  and  the  constitution 
of  our  nature.    Means  and  instruments,  which, 
on  a  sober  inquiry  into  their  origin,  will  be  footed 
as  awfully  sanctioned,  as  they  are  obviously 
saitable ; — in  a  word,  which  wiU  be  found,  and 
(his,  when  proved,  puts  an  end  to  the  eontrover- 
iy,  to  be  the  appointments  of  God  himself. 


The  Almighty  has  mort  ceciainly  declared, 
that  he  will  Iw  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
But  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  he  will  not  be 
worshipped  in  churches  1 — We  know  that  all  our 
days  are  his,  and  for  the  use  of  all  we  are  ac- 
countable to  him.  But,  docs  this  invalidate  the 
duty  of  making  Sunday  more  peculiarly  his  ?-— 
We  are  commanded  to  *  pray  without  ceasing  ; 
in  every  thing  to  give  thanks  }  that  is  to  carry 
about  with  us  a  heart  disposed  to  pray,  ani^  a 
spirit  inclined  to  thankfulness  ;  but  is  this  any 
argument  sgainst  our  enjoining  on  ourselves  cer- 
tain stated  times  of  more  regular  prayer,  and 
fixed  periods  of  more  express  Uianksgiving  7  Is 
it  not  obvious,  that  the  neglect  of  the  religious 
observance  of  Sunday,  for  example,  results,  in 
fact^  from  an  irreligious  state  6f  the  heart,  how- 
ever gravely  philosophic  reasons  for  the  (Amis- 
sions may  be  assigned  1  Is  it  not  obvious  alsoi 
that  ih&  very  recurrence  of  appointed  seasons 
serves  to  stir  op  to  the  performance  of  the  duties 
allotted  to  them  ?  The  philosopher  may  deride 
this  as  a  mechanical  religion,  which  requires  to 
have  its  springs  wound  up,  and  stand  in  need  of 
external  impulses  to  set  it  a-going.  But  the' 
Christian  feels,  that  though  he  is  neither  to  re- 
gulate  his  devotions  by  his  crucifix,  nor  to  cal- 
culate them  by  hi^  beads,  yet,  while  his  intel- 
lectual part  ife  encumbered  with  a  body,  liable 
to  be  misled  by  temptation  without,  and  impeded 
by  corruption  within,  he  stands  in  need  of  every 
supplemental  aid  to  remind,  to  restrain,  and  to 
support  him.  These,  therefore,  are  not  helpif 
which  superstition  has  devised,  or  fallible  man 
invented.  Infinite  wisdom,  doubtless,  foreseeing 
that  what  was  left  dependent  on  the  choice  of 
mutual  human  will  to  be  observed,  would  pro-' 
babfy  not  be  observed  at  all,  did  hot  leave  such 
a  duty  to  such  a  contingency,  but  established 
these  institutions  as  piart  of  his  written  word ; 
the  lawgiver  himself  also  sanctioning  the  law 
by  his  own  practice. 

It  would  be  well  if  these  men  of  large  viewrf 
and  philosophical  conceptions,  would  consider 
if  there  1)0  nothing  in  the  very  structure  of  the 
human  mind,  we  nad  almost  said,  in  the  very 
constitution  of  nature,  which  might  lead  us  to' 
expect,  that  religion  would  have  those  grosser, 
and  more  substantial  parts  and  relations,  which 
we  have  represented ;  instead  of  being  that  en- 
tirely thin  and  spiritual  essence,  of  which  they 
vainly  dream.  It  was  reserved  for  a  philosopher 
of  our  own  nation  to  show,  that  the  richest  pos- 
sessions of  the  most  capacious  mind  are  onlv 
the  well  arranged  and  variegated  ideas  which 
originally  entered  in  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses,  or  which  we  derive  from  contemplating 
the  operations  of  oor  own  minds,  when  employea 
on  tnos^  ideas  of  sensation.  But,  if  material 
bodies  are  the  sootces  whence  general  know- 
ledge ii  derived,  why  is  every  thing  to  be  incor- 
pbreal  which  respects  religion  ?  If  innate  ideas 
have  no  existence  in  the  human  mind,  why  are 
6u^  religious  notibnte  not  to  be  derived  from  ex- 
ternal objects? 

Plato,  the  purest  of  heatoeii  philosophers,  and 
the  nearest  to  those  who  derived  their  light  from 
heaven,  failed  roost  essentially  in  reducing  his 
theory  to  practioe.  He  seems  to  have  supposed 
that  we  posflo'ss  certain  rsady-f^med  notions  of 
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every  things  eesenti&l  to  mora]  happiness ;  and 
that  contemplation  of  the  chief  good,  and  sub- 
jugation of  animal  nature,  were  all  that  was 
necessary  to  moral  perfection.  Is  it  not  then 
most  worthy  of  attention,  that  the  holy  Scrip- 
ture differs  from  the  plan  of  the  Grecian  sage, 
jaat  where  he  himself  differs  fVom  truth  and 
natare,  as  developed  by  their  most  accurate  ob- 
server, the  sagacious  and  venerated  Locke? 
Man,  according  to  this  profound  reasoner,  de- 
rives the  original  stock  of  his  ideas  from  ob- 
jects  placed  m  his  view,  which  strike  upon  his 
senses.  Revelation  as  if  on  this  very  principle, 
presents  to  man  impressive  objects.  From  the 
creation  to  the  deluge,  and  still  more  from  the 
call  of  Abraham,  when  we  may  say  that  our 
religion  commences,  to  the  giving  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  after  our  Saviour's  ascension,  the  pei'iod 
in  which  we  may  deem  its  character  completed, 
we  are  instructed  in  a  great  measure,  by  a 
series  of  facts. — In  the  eanier  period,  especially, 
we  do  not  meet  with  theoretic  descriptions  of 
the  divine  nature ;  but  we  see  the  etern&l  God 
himself,  as  with  our  mind*s  eye,  visibly  mani- 
festing  himself  to  the  patriarchs,  exemplifying 
his  attributes  to  their  senses,  and  by  interpo- 
sitions the  most  impressive,  both  in  a  way  of 
judgment  and  of  mercy,  training  them  to  ap- 
prehend him  ;  in  the  mode  of  all  others  the  most 
accommodated  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature. 

Thus  we  see  a  religion,  in  some  degree  a 
matter  of  fact  religion,  growing  gradually  to  its 
eomplotion;  until  *he,  who,  at  sundry  times 
and  in  divers  manners,  had  spoken  to  the  fathers 
by  the  prophets,  spoke  in  these  last  days  by  his 
Son.* 

And  thus  we  observe  the  first  preachers  of 
Christianity,  not  pliilosophising  on  abstract 
truths,  but  plainly  bearing  witness  to  what  had 
been  transacted  in  tlteir  presence.-^*  The  Word 
was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we 
beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begot- 
ten of  the  Father.'  And  again^*  That  which 
we  have  seen  and  heard,  declare  we  unto  you.* 

This  then  is  the  particular  characteristic  of 
Christianity,  that  from  its  origin  till  its  final 
consummation,  it  considers  man  critically  as  he 
U  ;  and,  that  is,  not  as  he  was  deemed  by  the 
most  enlightened  sages  of  earlier  times,  but  as 
he  has  been  discovered  to  be,  by  one  of  the  most 
penetrating  minds  in  the  world,  seventeen  hun- 
dred years  afVer  the  christian  era.  To  this,  now 
universally  acknowledged  notion  of  man,  every 
thing  is  adapted,  both  m  what  is  recorded  and 
what  is  enjoined  in  the  Scripture.  Every  obser- 
vance relates  in  facts,  and  is  fitted  to  impress 
them.  To  strip  Christianity,  therefore,  of  any 
of  the  observances,  which  are  really  of  scrip- 
tural appointment,  would  be  to  sublimate  it 
into  philosophical  inefficacy.  In  common  life 
we  see  the  affections  little  engaged  in  abstract 
•peculation.  They  then  only  are  moved  when 
those  sensible  images,  which  the  laws  of  nature 
have  made  moving,  are  aptly  presented  to  them. 

What,  for  example,  could  all  the  mathematical 
truth  in  the  world  do,  in  exciting  our  aSections, 
compared  with  a  tale  of  human  misery,  or  hu- 
man magnanimity,  even  though  .known  to  be 
&brioated  for  our  amusement  7 — When  Christi- 
anity then  u  so  obviously,  in  a  great  measure, 


a  business  of  the  affiNstioiM,  that  «•  are  than 
only  under  its  influence  when  we  Un>e  and  de- 
light in,  as  well  as  assent  to,  or  reason  upon  its 
principles; — shsll  we  cavil  at  that  religion 
which  alone  accomplishes  its  end,  on  account  of 
those  very  features  of  it,  which,  on  every  ground 
of  philosophy,  and  by  every  proof  of  efficacy, 
were  the  fact  to  be  candidly  investigated,  ren. 
der  it  such  as  it  must  be,  in  order  to  answer  its 
purpose  ? 

There  cannot  be  a  more  conclusive  internal 
evidence  of  our  holy  religion  than  this,  that  in 
every  principle  which  is  established,  in  every 
lesson  which  it  inculcates,  and  in  every  ex- 
ample which  it  offers ;  there  is  throughout 
one  character  that  invariably  prevails,  which  is, 
the  truest  and  soundest  good  sense.  The  Scrip, 
ture,  while  in  the  main  so  plain  and  simple, 
*that  he  may  run  that  readeth,*  has  accord- 
ingly been  ever  most  prized  by  its  profoondest 
and  most  sagacious  readers.  And  the  longer 
and  more  attentively  such  persons  have  studied 
it,  the  higher  has  their  estimation  risen.  We 
will  not  adduce  cases  fhim  that  constellation  of 
shining  lights,  the  learned  churchmen,  whose 
testimony  might  be  objected  to,  from  the  very 
circumstance  which  ought  to  enhance  its  value, 
their  professional  attachment,  because  the  name 
of  Bacon,  Boyle,  and  Locke  is  sufficienL 

It  will  be  found  on  thb  most  impartial  scru- 
tiny, that  that  plan  or  practice  which  is  dearly 
opposed  to  Scripture,  is  no  less  really  hostile  to 
right  reason,  and  to  the  true  interests  of  man. 
And  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that  if  we  could 
investigate  the  multiform  history  of  individuals 
in  the  Christian  world,  it  would  be  indisputable, 
that  a  deep  impression  of  scripture  facts  and 
principles  had  proved,  beyond  comparison,  the 
most  successful  preservative  against  the  worst 
evils  of  human  life.  Doubtless  it  has  been 
found  most  difHcult  to  retain  such  an  impres- 
sion  amid  the  business,  and  pleasures,  and  en- 
tanglements of  the  world,  but,  so  fkr  as  it  has 
been  retained,  it  has  been  unifbrmly  the  pledge 
of  regularity  in  the  conduct,  peace  in  the  mind, 
and  an  honourable  character  in  society.  Thus 
much  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  following 
chapter. 


HAP.  XXXVII. 

Of  the  established  church  of  England, 

CaaisTiAinTT  then  only  answers  ite  end,  when 
it  is  established  as  a  paramount  principle  in  the- 
heart,  purifying  the  desires  and  intentions^ 
tranquillizing  the  temper,  enlarging  the  aflec- 
tjon,  and  regulating  the  conduct  But,  though 
this  alone  be  ite  perfect  work,  it  has  subordinate 
operations,  which  are  not  only  valuable  for 
their  direct  resulte,  but  seem  in  the  order  of 
Providence,  to  be  preliminary  to  ite  more  in- 
ward and  Spiritual  efiicacy. 

When  we  observe  how  extensive  is  the  out- 
ward profession  of  Christianity,  and  how  ob- 
viously limited  is  a  consistently  Christian  prac- 
tice ;  the  first  emotion  of  a  serious  mind  is  na- 
tnrallythat  of  regret    Bnt  a  more  oonsiderato 
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Tiew  will  give  oeeaaiaii  to  other  feelings.  It 
will  be  seen,  that  that  outward  profeesion  of 
oar  holy  religion,  whioh  is  secared  by  an  estab- 
lishinent,  is  an  inestimable  blessing  to  a  com- 
monity  i  that  the  public  benefits  which  result 
firom  it  are  beyond  reckoning,  besides  the  iar 
greater  utility  of  affording  to  each  individual 
that  light  of  infivmation,  and  those  means  of 
religious  worshipi  which  duly  used,  will  insure 
his  eternal  salvation. 

That  there  should  therefore  be  a  vUible  as 
well  as  an  innUMe  ehurch,  an  instituted,  as 
well  as  a  personal  religion,  and  that  the  one 
'ebottld  embrace  whole  communities,  while  the 
other  may  extend  to  a  comparative  few,  appears 
.  not  only  the  natural  consequence  of  Christianity, 
•a  a  religious  proiession,  spreading  through  so- 
ciety, and  necessarily  transmitted  from  father 
to  son ;  but  it  seems  also  that  kind  of  arrange- 
ment which  divine  wisdom  would  sanction,  in 
order  to  the  continuance  of  Christianity  in  the 
world. 

Thus  much  would  rational  reflection  dictate 
on  a  view  of  the  case ;  but  we  are  not  left  to 
our  own  mere  reasonings.  What  in  itself  ap- 
pears so  probable,  our  ^viour  has  intimated  to 
us  an  essential  part  of  the  divine  plan,  in  several 
of  his  parables.  What  is  the  leaven  hid  in  the 
three  measures  of  meal,  but  real  Christianity 
operating  in  those  happy  individuals  whose 
hearts  and  lives  are  governed  by  its  influence  7 
And  what  aprain  is  the  mass  of  meal  with  which 
the  leaven  is  blended,  but  the  great  body  of 
mankind,  who,  by  God*s  gracious  Providence, 
have  been  led  to  assume  the  Christian  profes- 
sion, and  thus  to  constitute  that  visible  church, 
whose  mixed  character  is  again  shown  in  the 
subsequent  parables  of  the  net  cast  into  the  sea, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares. 

If,  then,  the  public  profession  of  Christianity 
be  thus  explicitly  sanctioned  by  the  divine 
wisdom:  if  also,  our  own  daily  experience 
shows  it  to  be  most  beneficial  to  society,  as  well 
as  obviously  conducive  to  the  inward  and  spiri- 
tual purposes  of  our  religion ;  we  must  admit, 
that  the  establishment  which  evidently  secures 
such  profession,  is  an  object  of  inestimable  value. 
It  was  necessary  in  the  order  of  nature,  that 
what  was  to  impregnate  the  world,  should  be 
first  itself  prepared  and  proved.  For  three  cen- 
turies, therefore,  it  pleased  God  to  leave  Chris- 
tianity to  make  its  way,  by  its  own  mere 
strength,  that  by  its  supcrioritv,  both  to  the 
allurements  and  the  menaces  of  the  world,  to 
all  that  could  be  desired,  and  to  all  that  could 
be  suffered  by  man,  its  true  nature,  and  its 
genuine  energy,  might  be  for  ever  demonatrst- 
ed ;  and  its  efficacy  to  assimilate,  at  length,  the 
whole  world  to  itself,  be  evinced,  by  its  restless 
growth,  in  circumstances  the  most  apparently 
desperate. 

During  this  period,  therefore,  such  instru- 
jnents  alone  were  used  as  might  serve  to  evince 
more  clearly,  that  the  *  excellency  of  the  power 
was  of  God,  and  not  of  men.*  But  when  the 
season  had  arrived  when  the  intermixture  was 
to  be  extensively  promoted,  then  another  and 
very  different  agency  was  resorted  to;  when 
the  world  was  to  be  brought  into  the  visible 
Quroh,  then  the  powers  of  the  world  received 


that  impulse  from  the  hand  of  heaven,  which 
made  them,  in  a  deeper  sense  than  ever  before, 
*■  ministers  of  God  for  good.* — Then,  for  the  first 
time,  kings  and  princes  embraced  the  profes- 
sion of  Christianity,  and  enjoined  it  by  lawe 
and  edicts,  as  well  as  by  still  better  methods,  on 
the  great  body  of  their  subjects. 

How  far  the  national  changes  which  then  took 
place  were  voluntary  or  necessitated,  there  is 
no  occasion  for  us  to  mquire. — '  The  ^rood  which 
is  done  upon  the  earth,  God  doeth  it  himself.* 
And  what  good,  next  to  the  actual  giving  of  the 
Gospel,  has  been  greater  than  the  providential 
blessing  of  the  leaven  of  Christianity  with  the 
great  mass  of  human  society  7  If  the  first  gene- 
ration of  those,  nominal  Christians  were  even 
pagans  in  their  hearts,  that  did  not  lessen  the 
greatness  of  the  benefit  to  posterity.  They 
passed  away,  and  their  paganism  passed  away 
with'  them :  and  the  light  of  Christianity,  in- 
valuable  in  its  immediate,  but  infinitely  more 
so  in  its  ultimate  consequences,  became  the 
entailed  possession  of  these  European  nations, 
under  the  double  guarantee  of  popular  attach- 
ment and  political  power. 

Such  was  the  providential  origin  of  religious 
establishments.  Let  those  who  object  to  them, 
only  keep  in  their  view,  that  chain  of  events  by 
which  the  Ciiristian  profossion  was  made  na- 
tional in  any  country  ;  let  them  also  inquire  the 
fate  of  Christianity  in  those  countries,  whore 
either  no  such  establishments  took  place,  or 
where  they  were  overthrown  by  tlie  ascendancy 
of  the  Mahometan  potentates.  'Lastly,  let  them 
reflect  on  the  benefit  and  the  comfort  of  that 
one  single  effect  of  *  kings  becoming  nursing- 
fathers,  and  queens  nursing- motliers,*  of  the 
visible  Church,  the  legal  enforcement  of  th» 
Christian  Sabbath, — and  then  see  on  what 
grounds,  as  friends  to  good  order,  as  honest 
citizens,  or  as  consistent  Christians,  they  can 
oppose  or  condemn  so  essential  and  so  effectual 
an  instrument  of  the  best  blessings  whjch  hu- 
man kind  can  enjoy  7 

If  then  the  national  establiehment  of  Christi- 
anity,  even  under  the  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  became  the  source  of  invaluable 
benefits  and  blesainrs  ;  what  estimate  oug:hl  to 
be  formed  of  that  Chri$tian  eetablishment  in  par. 
ticular,  which,  on  the  most  impartial  survey 
of  all  similar  institutions  which  have  been 
known  in  the  Christian  world,  will  be  found  the 
most  admirably  fitted  for  its  purpose  7 

The  established  church  of  England  may  not, 
it  is  true,  bear  a  comparison  with  theoretic  per- 
fection, nor  will  it  gam  the  approbation  of  those 
who  require  that  a  visible  should  possess  the 
qualities  of  an  invisible  church,  and  that  every 
member  of  a  national  institution  should  equal 
in  piety,  certain  individual  Christians ;  nor,  in 
any  point  of  view,  can  its  real  character  be  as- 
certained, or  its  just  claims  bo  established,  ex- 
cept  it  be  contemplated,  as  a  fixed  inetitutiont 
existing  irom  the  period  of  the  reformation  to 
the  present  day,  independently  of  the  variations 
and  discordances  of  the  successive  multitudes 
who  adhered  to  it 

Let  it  then,  under  this  only  fair  notion  of  it, 
be  compared  with  all  the  other  national  churches 
of  the  reformation,  and,  on  such  a  comparative 
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▼iew,  iti  saperiority  will  be  manifbst  The 
truth  is,  oar  charch  oocapies'  a  kind  of  middle 
place  ;  neither  multiplying  ceremonies,  nor  af- 
fecting pompousness  of  pablio  worship  with  the 
Lutheran  church,  nor  rejecting  all  ceremonies 
and  all  liturgical  solemnity  with  the  church  of 
Geneva ; — a  temperament  thus  singular,  adopted 
,*nd  adhered  to,  in  times  of  unadvanced  light 
and  much  polemical  dissonance,  amid  jarrmg 
interests  and  political  intrigues,  conveys  the 
idea  of  something  more  excellent. than  could 
have  been  expected  fVom  mere  human  wisdom. 

A  national  establishment  is  ill.fitted  for  its 
purpose,  if  it  present  nothing  striking  to  the  ex- 
ternal senses  or  imagination.  In  order  to  answer 
its  design,  it  ought  at  once  to  be  so  outwardly 
attractive,  as  to  attach  the  great  mass  of  pro. 
fessing  Christians  to  its  ordinances ;  and  yet  the 
■ubstance  of  these  ordinances  should  be  so  solid 
and  rational,  and  so  spiritual,  as  to  be  fitted  to 
the  farther  and  still  more  important  purpose  of 
infusing  inward  vital  Christianity.  These  cha- 
tacters,  we  conceive,  are  exhibited  in  the  Angli- 
pan  church,  in  a  degree  unexampled  in  any  other 
phristian  establishment.  She  alone  avoids  all 
extremes.  Though  her  worship  be  wisely  po- 
pular, it  is  also  deeply  spiritual ;  thouifh  simple, 
}t  is  sublime.  She  has  rejected  pompous  cere- 
monies, but  she  has  not  therefore  adopted  an 
offensive  negligence.  Jn  laying  aside  all  that 
was  ostentatious,  she  retained  all  that  is  solemn 
and  affecting.  Her  reasonable  service  peculiarly 
exemplifies  the  apostle's  injunction  of  praying 
with  the  understanding  as  well  as  with  the 
heart  To  both  these  the  chief  attention  is  di- 
rected  while  the  imagination  and  the  senses  are 
by  no  means  excluded  from  regard.  It  is  our 
Saviour's  exquisitely  discriminating  rule  applied 
to  another  subject.  *  These'  says  he,  (the 
weightier  matters,)  *  ye  ought  to  have  done,  and 
not  to  leave  the  others  undone* 

If  t^ese  remarks  had  nothing  but  opinion  to 
■upport  them,  a  different  opinion  might  qo  less 
fairly  be  opposed  to  them.  But  let  a  matter  of 
fact  question  be  asked.  Which  of  the  prptestant 
establishments  has  beat  answered  its  end :  In 
qther  words — in  which  of*  the  protestant  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  have  the  fundamental  truths  of 
Scripture  been  mo^t  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the 
Christian  religioi^  ^noet  generally  respected  7 
If  we  inquire  into  the  present  cirpumstanpes  of 
*proie8tant  E^urope,  shall  wo  not  find  that,  in  one 
class  of  churches  on  the  continent,  th^  more 
learned  of  the  qlergy  commonly  hecqme  Socini- 
ans ;  while,  amorig  the  clergy  of  thp  other,  there 
appears  a  strange  tendency  towards  absolute 
deism  7  Amongst  the  laity  of  both  churches, 
French  principles,  it  may  be  feared,  have  so 
much  prevailed,  as  to  become  in  a  great  mea- 
flure-their  own  punishment.  For  to  what  pther 
causQ  but  a  departure  from  the  faith  of  their  fa- 
thers, can  we  ascribe  their  having  so  totally  lost 
the  ardour  anfl  resolution,  which  once  distiu- 
ffuished  their  communities  ?  Infidelity  takes 
t^om  the  collective  body  its  only  sure  cement, 
and  from  the  individual  his  only  certain  source 
of  courage.  It  leaves  the  mags  of  the  people 
without  that  possession  to  be  defended,  in  which 
all  ranks  and  degrees  are  alike  iriterested  \  and 
takes  ftom  the  individual  that  one  principle 


whieh  alone  can,  at  all  times,  raise  a  human  b0« 
ing  above  his  natural  weaknessea,  and  make 
him  superior  both  to  pleasure  and  pain.  While 
religion  was  an  object  with  the  people  alluded 
to,  it  inspired  the  lowest,  as  well  as  the  highest, 
with  a  zeal  to  defend  their  eoantry  against  in- 
vaders who,  if  predominant,  would  have  robbed 
them  of  their  religious  liberty.  But  now,  con- 
cern ibr  religion  b«ing  too  generally  coded,  they 
prefer  the  most  disgraceful  ease  to  exertions 
whieh  would  necessarily  demand  self-denial  and 
might  deprive  them  of  that  only  existence  fbr 
which  infidels  can  be  concerned. 

Why  is  it  otherwise  in  England  ?  Why  are 
not  we  also  overspread  with  pernicious  princi- 
ples and  sunk  in  base  pusillanimity  7-^The  Ger- 
mans were  once  as  brave,  the  Swiss  once  as  re- 
ligions as  any  of  us ;  but  bravery  and  religion 
seem,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  to  have  abandoned 
some  of  those  countries  together.  In  England, 
blessed  be  God  !  things  present  a  very  dtttbreot 
aspect  We  have  indeed  rovfch  tp  lament,  and 
much,  very  much  to  blame ;  but  infidelity  does 
not  triumph^  nor  does  patriotism  decline. '  Why 
is  it  thus  7  Is  it  not  because  the  temperameiit 
of  the  English  establishment  has  left  no  ruom 
fbr  passing  from  one  extreme  to  another ;  be- 
cause'^its  public  service  is  of  that  stirring  excel- 
lence, which  must  ever  be  attractive  to  the  im- 
pressible mind,  edifying  to  the  pious  mind,  nn? 
impeachable  by  the  severest  reasoner,  and  awful 
even  to  the  profligate  7 

For,  in  enumerating  the  merits  of  our  admi- 
rable establishment,  we  must  not  rest  in  the  su- 
periority of  her /orms,  excellent  as  they  are,  but 
must  extend  the  praise,  where  it  is  so  justly  due, 
to  the  still  more  im ports nt  article  of  her  doc- 
trines. For  afler  all,  it  is  her  luminous  exhibi- 
tion  of  Christian  truth,  that  has  been  the  grand 
spring  and  fountain  of  the  good  Which  she  ba^ 
produced.  It  is  the  spirituality  of  her  worship, 
— it  is  the  rich  infusion  of  Scripture,* — it  is  the 
deep  confessions  of  sin, — it  is  the  earnest  invo- 
cations of  mercy,— rit  is  the  large  enumeration 
of  spiritual  wants,  and  the  abundant  supply  of 
correspondent  blessings,  with  which  her  liturgy 
abounds,  that  are  so  hsppily  calculated  to  give 
the  tone  of  piety  to  her  children. 

In  forming  this  invaluable  liturgy,  there  was 
no  arrngnnt  self-conceit  on  the  one  hand,  no  re- 
linquishment of  strict  judgment  on  the  other. 
The  errors  of  the  Romish  church  were  to  be  re- 
jectpd,  but  the  treasures  of  aqcient  piety  which 
she  possessed,  were  not  tQ  be  abandoned.  Her 
formularies  Cf>ntained  devotional  compositions, 
not  more  venerable  fbr  their  antiquity,  than  va- 
luably for  their  intrinsic  excellence,  being  at 
once  simple  snd  energetic,  perspicuous  and  pro- 
found. What  then  was  more  suitable  to  the  som- 
ber spirit  of  reformation,  than  to  separate  those 
precious  remnants  of  ancient  piety  from  their 
drossy  accompanimen^,-7-and,  while  Uiese  last 
were  deservedly  cast  away,  to  mould  the  pure 
gold  which  remained  into  a  new  form,  fitted  at 
once  to  interest,  and  pdify  the  public  mind  7 

^  Of  the  vast  importance  of  this  one  circamstsnce,  sq 
early  prorif  wan  fsi  ven.  '  Cranmer,*  vayii  toe  learned  au- 
thor of  the  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  *  (bund  the 
peo|j|«  so  improved  by  hearing  the  Ef^les  and  Gospels, 
as  to  be  brought  to  bear  the  alterations  be  hid  providsd. 
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R  IB  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  in  all  relbrmB, 
whether  civil  or  religioua,  wise  and  good  men 
prove  themaelyes  to  be  each,  by  this  infallible 
criterion,  that  tret  nkyxr  altkr  vur  the  sake 
or  aLTEaiNG,  bat  in  their  zeal  to  introduce  im- 
provemente,  are  conscientiouely  careful  to  depart 
no  farther  from  establiehed  usages,  than  strict 
daty  and  indispensable  necessity  require. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  its  being  any  stigma  on 
oar  church  service,  that  it  was  collected  from 
breviaries  and  missals,  it  adds  substantially  to 
its  value.  The  identity  of  true  Christian  piety, 
in  all  ages,  being  hereby  demonstrated,  in  a  way 
as  satisfactory  to  the  judgment,  as  it  is  interest- 
ing to  the  heart.  In  such  a  procedure,  Christian 
liberty  was  united  with  Christian  sobriety ;  pri- 
mitive  piety  with  honest  policy. — A  whole  com- 
munity was  to  be  attached  to  the  new  mode  of 
worship,  and, therefore,  it  was  expedient  to  break 
their  habits  no  more  than  Christian  purity  de- 
manded.  They  only,  however,  who  actually 
compare  those  of  our  prayers  which  are  selected 
from  Romish  formularies,  with  the  originals, 
oan  form  a  just  idea  with  what  discriminative 
jadgment  the  work  was  executed,  and  what  rich 
unprovements  are  oflen  introduced  into  the  En- 
glish  collects,  so  as  to  heighten  the  sentiment, 
yet,  without  at  all  impairing  the  simplicity.  In- 
deed, the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the  founders 
of  oar  church  were  equally  conspicuous  in  the 
whole  of  their  proceedings ;  never  ttrenuou^ly 
contending  for  any  points,  not  even  in  that  sum- 
mary of  Christian  doctrines,  which  was  to  be 
the  established  standard,  but  for  such  as  affect- 
ed the  grand  foundations  of  faith,  hope  and  cba. 
rity. 

How  honourable  to  our  reformers,  and  to  the 
glorious  work  in  which  they  so  successfully  la- 
Doured,  that  in  the  very  first  formation  of  the 
English  church,  that  care  to  distinguish  between 
OMentialsand  non-essentials  should  be  so  strictly 
exercised,  which  the  brightest  philosophical  lu- 
minary in  his  own,  or  perhaps  in  any  age,  some 
vears  after,  so  stronj^ly  recommended,  and  so 
beaatifuUy  illustrated.  *  We  see  Moses,*  says 
lord  Bacon,  *  when  he  saw  the  Israelite  and  the 
Egyptian  fight,  he  did  not  say,  why  strive  ye  ? 
but  drew  his  sword  and  slew  the  Egyptian.  But 
when  be  saw  two  Israelites  fight,  he  said,  you 
are  brethren,  why  strive  you  7  If  the  point  of 
doctrine  be  an  Egyptian,  it  must  be  slain  by  the 
■word  of  the  Spirit ;  but  if  it  be  an  Israelite, 
though  in  the  wrong,  then  why  strive  you  7  We 
■ae  of  the  fundamental  points  Christ  penneth  the 
league  thos :  he  that  is  net  aginst  u$  is  for  us.** 
But  of  points  not  funds menUl  thus, — he  that  is 
not  again$t  u$  i$  with  us. 

To  the  eternal  praise  then  of  our  reformers, 
as  well  as  with  the  deepest  gratitude  to  God,  be 
it  said,  that  in  their  concern  for  matters  of  faith, 
in  which  concern  they  yielded  to  none  of  their  [ 
i  contemporaries,  they  intermingled  a  charity  in 
which  they  have  excelled  them  all.  And,  in 
consequence  of  this  radical  and  truly  Christian 
liberality,  a  noble  spirit  of  tolerance  has  ever 
been  the  characteristic  of  genuine  Church  of 
England  divines :  of  those,  I  mean  who  have 
cordially  agreed  with  the  first  reformers,  and 

*  Lord  Bacon  on  tlie  Advanoemeot  of  Leaming ,  book 


wiahed  no  deviation  from  tlielr  principles,  either 
in  doolrine  or  in  worship;  desiring  neither  to 
adcf  to,  nor  diminish,  the  comely  order  which 
they  had  established  in  the  public  service  ;  nor 
to  be  dogmatical  where  they  had  been  enlarged  ; 
nor  relaxed  where  they  had  been  explicit :  yet 
ready  at  all  times  to  indulge  the  prejudices  of 
thefr  weaker  brethren,  and  to  grant  to  oUiers 
that  freedom  of  thought,  of  which,  in  tlieir  own 
case,  they  so  fully  understood  the  value.  Our 
first  reformers  were  men  of  eminent  piety,  and, 
happily  for  the  interests  of  genuine  religion,  far 
less  engaged  in  controversy  than  liie  divines  of 
the  continent.  Even  those  of  their  own  nation, 
who  differed  from  them  in  lesser  points,  and  with 
whom  tliey  did  debate,  were  men  of  piety  also, 
and  entirely  agreed  with  them  in  doctrines. 
Hence,  the  strain  of  preaching  in  our  Church 
of  England  divines,  became  less  polemical  and 
more  pious  and  practical,  than  tiiat  of  the  clergy 
of  other  churches.  To  this  end  the  book  of  Ho- 
milies was  highly  conducive,  being  an  excellent 
model  which  served  to  give  the  example  of  use- 
ful and  practical  preaching.  In  this  most  im- 
portant particular,  and  in  that  of  deep  and  con- 
clusive reasoning,  we  may  assign  the  decided 
superiority  to  English  divines,  above  all  those 
of  the  continent,  though  the  latter  may  perhaps, 
in  some  instances,  dispute  with  them  the  palm 
of  eloquence. 

From  divines  of  the  above  character,  happily 
never  wanting  in  any  age,  our  national  establish- 
ment has  ever  derived  its  best  strength  at  home, 
and  its  honour  and  credit  in  foreign  countries. 
These  have  made  the  Anglican  church  looked 
up  to  by  all  the  churches  of  the  reformation. 
Their  learning  has  been  respected,  tlieir  wisdom 
has  been  esteemed,  their  liberality  has  been  loved 
and  honoured,  their  piety  has  been  revered,  by 
all  of  every  protestant  communion  who  were  ca- 
pable of  discerning  and  improving  excellence ; 
nay,  even  in  the  Romish  communion,  they  have 
sometimes  excited  a  degree  of  eatimation,  which 
nothing  could  have  called  forth  but  the  most  in- 
disputable superiority. 

But,  it  is  not  only  in  the  clerical  order  that 
the  kindly  influences  of  the  English  establish- 
ment have  been  manifest ;  they  appear  in  the 
brightest  point  of  view,  in  those  illustrious  lay- 
men  whose  labours  have  contributed  not  less  to 
raise  the  British  name,  than  the  achievements, 
unexampled  as  they  have  been,  of  our  armies  or 
our  navies.  On  account  of  these  men,  we  have 
beeri  termed  by  foreigners,  a  nation  of  philoso- 
phers; and,  for  the  sake  of  their  writings,  Eng. 
lish  has  become  not  so  much  a  fashionable  as, 
what  is  far  more  honourable,  a  kind  of  learned 
language  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe. 
Yet,  in  no  writers  upon  earth,  has  a  sense  of 
religion  been  more  evidently  the  very  key  .stone 
of  their  excellence.  This  it  is  which  gives  them 
that  sobriety  of  mind,  that  intellectual  conscien- 
tiousness, that  penetrating  pursuit,  not  of  sub- 
tlety, but  of  truth  ;  that  decorous  dignity  of  Ian- 
guage,  that  cordiality  as  well  as  sublimity  of 
moral  sentiment  and  expression,  which  have 
procured  for  them,  not  merely  the  suffrage  of 
the  understanding,  but  the  tribute  of  the  heart 

And  let  it  be  attentively  inquired,  how  they 
came  by  this  rare  qualification  7  how  it  happen- 
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•d,  that  in  them,  lo  much  more  itrikm^ Ij  then 
in  the  learned  and  philoaophical  of  perhapa  any 
other  nation,  increase  of  knowledge  did  not  ge- 
nerate scepticiam,  nor  the  eonsciooBneaa  of  their 
mental  strength  inspire  them  with  contempt  for 
the  religion  of  their  country  ?  Was  it  not,  that 
that  religion  w4s  so  modified,  as  equalljr  to  en- 
dear itself  to  the  vivid  sensibility  of  youth,  the 
auick  intelligence  of  manhood,  the  matamd  re- 
action of  age  and  wisdom  7  That  it  did  not  on 
the  one  hand  conceal  the  beauty  and  weaken  the 
sense  of  yital  truth,  by  cumbrous  and  unneces- 
sary adjuncts ; — nor  on  the  other  hand  withhold 
from  it  that  graceful  drapery,  without  which,  in 
^most  all  instances,  the  imagination,  as  it  were, 
instinctively,  refuses  to  perform  its  appropriate 
function  of  conveying  truth  to  the  heart  l^And 
further,  have  not  the  above  invaluable  effects 
been  owing  to  this  also,  that  the  inherent  spirit 
pf  christisn  tolerance,  which  has  been  described 
as  distinguishing  our  communion  from  every 
fither  national  communion  in  the  world,  by  al- 
lowing  to  their  minds  every  just  claim,  has 
^ken  the  best  possible  method  of  preventing  in- 
^llectual  licentiousness  7  In  ^e,  to  what  other 
pauses  than  those  just  stated,  can  we  ascribe  it, 
ihat  this  country  above  all  others,  has  been  the 
^eat  of  philosophy,  unbounded  in  its  researches, 
^et  modest  in  its  sssumptions,  and  temperate  in 
Its  conclusions  7— Of  literary  knowledge,  not 
pnly  patiently  pursued,  and  profoundly  explored, 
but  wisely  digested  and  usefhlly  applied  7 — Of 
religion,  m  its  /nost  rational,  most  influential, 
most  christian  shape  and  character  ^not  the 
dreary  labour  of  superstition,  not  the  wild  deli- 
rium of  fanaticism,  but  the  infallible  guide  of 
reason,  the  invincible  guard  of  virtue,  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  present  peace,  end  the  assurance  of  fu- 
ture  happiness  7 

But  whatever  providential  causes  have  hither- 
to contributed  among  us  to  restrain  infidelity 
and  profaneness,  have  we  no  reason  to  foar  that 
their  operations  are  growing  lees  and  less  pow- 
erfiil  7  And  should  we  not  bear  in  mind,  that 
it  is  not  tho  form  of  our  church  establishment, 
incomparable  as  that  is,  which  can  alone  arrest 
the  progress  of  danger,  if  there  should  arise  sny 
declension -of  zeal  in  supporting  its  best  inter- 
ests,  if  ever  there  should  be  found  any  lack  of 
knowledge  for  zeal  to  work  with.  The  charac- 
ter also  of  the  reigning  prince  will  always  have 
a  powerful  effect  either  in  retarding  or  accele- 
rating  the  evil. 

One  of  our  most  able  writers  on  history  and 
civil  society,*  is  perpetually  inculcating  that  no 
political  constitution,  no  laws,  no  provision  made 
by  former  ages,  can  ever  secure  the  sctoal  en- 
joyment of  political  happiness  and  liberty,  if 
there  be  not  a  zeal  among  the  living  for  the  fur- 
therance of  these  objects.  Laws  will  be  mis- 
construed  and  foil  into  oblivion  and  ancient 
maxims  will  be  superseded,  if  the  attention  of 
the  existing  generation  be  not  alive  to  the  subject 

Sorely  it  may  be  said,  at  least  with  equal 
truth,  that  no  excellence  of  our  religious  esta- 
blishment,  no  orthodoxy  in  our  articles,  no,  nor 
even  that  liturgy  on  whose  excellences  we  have 
delighted  to  expatiate,  can  secure  the  mainte- 
nance  of  true  religion,  but  in  proportion  as  the 
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religions  spirit  is  maiDtaincd  in  ow  eUrgr;  m 
proportion  as  it  is  diffused  among  the  people ;  in 
proportion  as  it  is  enoouraged  from  the  throna* 

If  euoh  then  be  the  value,  and  such  the  re* 
salts  of  the  English  ecclesiastical  establishnionl, 
bow  high  is  the  destiny  of  that  personage  when 
the  laws  of  ESngland  recognise  as  its  suprem* 
head  on  earth  1  How  important  is  it,  that  the 
prince,  eharp^sd  with  such  unexampled  trost, 
should  foel  Its  weight,  should  understand  tie 
grand  peculiarities,  and  be  habitually  impressed 
with  hu  own  nn paralleled  responsibility,  lb 
misemptoy,  in  any  instances,  the  prerogativ* 
which  this  trust  conveys,  is  to  lessen  the  stabi* 
lity,  and  counteract  the  usefulness  of  the  foirest 
and  moat  beneficial  of  all  the  viaiUe  fabrics^ 
erected  in  this  lower  world !  But  what  an  ac* 
count  would  that  prince,  or  that  minister  havn 
to  render,  who  slioald  systefiie<iea%  debase  thie 
little  less  than  divine  institution,  by  deliberately 
consulting,  not  how  the  Church  of  England 
may  be  Irapt  high  in  public  opinion,  influential 
on  public  morals,  venerable  through  the  meek 
yet  manly  wisdom,  the  unaffected  yet  unble* 
mished  purity,  the  energetic  yet  liberal  leal  of 
its  clergy  ;-^but,  how  it  may  be  made  subservi- 
ent to  the  trivial  and  temporary  interests  of  the 
innevalent  party,  and  the  passing  hour  7 

Besides  the  distribution  of  dignities,  and  the 
great  indirect  influence  which  mis  affords  tlie 
prince,  in  the  disposal  of  a  vaat  body  of  prafer* 
ment ;  his  wisdom  and  tendernees  of  conscienoe 
will  be  manifested  also  in  the  appointment  of 
the  chancellor,  whose  church  patronage  is  im- 
mense. And  in  the  discharge  of  that  meet  im* 
portent  trust,  the  appointment  of  the  highest  dig 
nitaries,  the  monarch  will  not  forget,  that  his 
responsibility  is  proportionably  the  more  awfiil, 
because  the  exercise  of  his  power  is  less  likely 
to  be  controuled,  and  his  judgment  to  be  thwart 
ed,  than  may  oAen  happen  in  the  case  of  hie 
political  servants. 

Nor  will  it,  it  is  presumed,  be  deemed  imper- 
tinent to  remark,  that  the  just  administration 
of  this  peculiar  power  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected as  much,  we  had  almost  said  even  more, 
from  a  fomale,  than  from  a  monarch  of  the  other 
sex.  The  bishops  chosen  by  thoee  three  judi- 
cious queens,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  CarolinOi 
were  generally  remai^kable  for  their  piety  and 
learning.  And  let  not  the  writer  be  suspected 
of  flattering  either  the  queen  or  the  bishop  by 
observing,  that  among  the  wisdom  and  abilities 
which  now  adorn  the  bench,  a  living  prelate 
high  in  dignity,  in  talents,  and  in  Christian  vir- 
tue, is  said  to  have  owed  his  situation  to  the 
discerning  eye  of  his  present  majesty. 

What  an  ancient  cannon,  cited  by  the  judi. 
cions  Hooker,  sugrests  to  bishops  on  the  snb- 
ject  of  preferment  is  equally  spplicable  to  kinjr^. 
— h  exprenly  fwMddeth  them  to  be  led  hy  hit- 
man afietion  in  beotowing  the  thing$  of  God.* 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

Sfitperiniendenco  of  Promdeneo  nunnfooied  in 
the  local  eircumetaneee  and  in  the  eivU  and 
religioui  hietory  of  England, 

«  The  Eedesiastleal  Polity. 
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Aaom  dM  ▼arMNM  mbjecla  on  which  the 
Mind  of  the  royal  popil  should  be  exercised, 
there  is  mme  more  appropriate,  than  that  which 
miifht,  perhape;  be  most  fitly  denominated,  ike 
frwidsnUial  Hiwivry  of  Enginid,  That  it  has 
Bot  hitherto  enffs^ed  attention,  in  any  degr^ 
snitable  to  its  importance,  is  much  more  an 
apology  for  iU  being,  in  the  present  instance, 
specially  adverted  to,  than  reason  for  its  being 
any  longer  neglected. 

The  marks  of  divine  interference,  in  the  ge- 
neral arrangement  of  states  and  empires,  are 
rendered  so  luminooa  by  the  rays  which  Scrip- 
tore  prophecy  has  shed  upon  them,  as  to  strike 
every  mind  which  is  at  once  attentive  and  can- 
did, with  a  force  not  to  be  resisted.  Bat,  while 
this  indisputable  troth  leads  us  neceesarily  to 
iflfor,  that  a  like  saperintendanoe  to  that  which 
is  over  the  whole,  acts  likewise  respecting  all 
the  separate  parts ;  the  actaal  tracing  this  sn- 
perintendence,  in  the  occurrences  of  particolar 
nations,  must,  in  general,  be  a  matter  of  diffi- 
culty and  doubt,  as  that  light  of  prophecy,  which 
lUls  so  brightly  on  the  central  dome  of  the 
temple,  cannot  reasonably  be  hoped  for,  when 
we  turn  into  the  lateral  recesses. 

There  are  instances,  however,  in  which  God^s 
providential  works  shine  so  clearly  *by  their 
jswn  radiant  light,'  as  to  demonstrate  the  hand 
which  ftshioned,  and  the  skill  which  arranged 
them.  And  though  others  are  of  a  more  doubt- 
All  niiture ;  yet,  when  the  attainments  of  any 
one  particular  nation  become  matter  of  general 
influence,  so  that  what  was,  at  first,  the  fruit  of 
merely  local  laboor,  or  the  effect  of  a  peculiar 
eombination  of  local  circumstances,  becomes 
from  its  obvious  utility  or  intrinsic  excellence 
an  object  to  other  surrounding  countries^  and 
grows  at  length  into  an  universal  benefit ; — in 
such  a  distinction,  we  can  hardly  forbear  to 
trace  something  so  like  a  consistent  plan  of  ope- 
rations  that  the  duty  of  observing  and  acknow- 
ledging it,  seems  incumbent  on  such  commani- 
ties  as  appear  to  have  been  thus  signally  favour- 
ed.  What  advantage,  for  instance,  has  the 
whole  civilized  world  derived  from  the  philoso- 
phizing turn  of  the  ancient  Greeks !  How 
widely  extensive,  and  how  durable  has  been  its 
iofloence. 

Of  what  importance  are  the  benefits,  which 
^  politic  spirit  of  the  Roman  empire  diffused 
among  the  countries  of  Europe,  most  of  which, 
to  this  day,  acknowledge  the  hand  that  reared 
them  from  barbarism,  by  still  retaining  those 
laws  which  that^and  transcribed  for  them,  as 
if  Rome  were  allowed  to  do  that  for  men's  cir- 
cumstances, which  Greece  was  permitted  to 
effect  for  their  minds ! 

But  a  third  instance  is  encumbered  with  less 
difficulty, — the  designation  of  Judea  to  be  the 
local  scarce  of  true  religion.  In  this  small  pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  empire,  what  a  scene  was 
transacted,  and  from  those  transactions,  what  a 
series  of  consequences  have  followed,  and  what 
a  system  of  influences  has  been  derived,  operat- 
ing, and  still  to  operate  on  individoals^commu- 
nines-^nations,  in  ways,  and  with  effects,  the 
happiest,  or  most  awful,  as  they  are  embraced 
pr  rejected ;  and  leading  to  results  not  to  be 
flrigplafed  eyeii  m  Io  this  world,-*but  wholly  in- 


ooneeivable,  as  to  that  fhtnn  world  where  all 
the  deep  purposes  of  God  are  to  have  their  peN 
foot  oonsuromation. 

But,  if  such  has  been  the  method  of  Provi* 
dence  in  those  great  designs,  which  have  here- 
tofore been  carried  on  in  the  world,  can  we  sup* 
pose  that  the  same  plan  is  not  substantially  put* 
sued  in  his  present  arrangements?  Are  not 
blessings  still  to  be  conferred  on  society  ?  Bless* 
ings.  yet  in  general  unknown,  and  greater  mea* 
sures  of  those  which  are  already  in  part  attain- 
ed 7 — How  rare,  for  example,  has  been  hitherto 
the  blessing  of  complete  civil  governments— of 
such  a  political  system  as  combines  the  apparent 
contrarieties  of  public  security  with  personal 
liberty  !  An  object  aimed  at  by  the  wisest  legis- 
lators of  earlier  times,  bot  regarded  by  them  as 
a  beautiful  theory,  incapable  of  bein^  realised  J 
Still  more— How  limited  is  the  attainment  of 
religious  truth  0/  iteU'Weif(ked  wtll^igewUd  rs« 
jfgiottf  MUf — and  of  weU^conetived,  toeli-regii. 
lated  divine  wor$hip  !  Christianity  exists  in  the 
Scriptnre,  like  virgm  gold  in  the  mine;  but  how 
fow,  comparatively,  have  been  able  to  extract  it 
without  loss,  or  to  bring  it  into  puUic  circola* 
tion  without  deplorable  alloy !  How  erroneous, 
in  most  instances,  are  those  modes  and  exercises 
of  it,  which  are  adopted  by  states  and  govern* 
meats;  and  how  seldom  does  it  seem  rightly 
apprehended,  even  by  the  most  enlightened  indi* 
viduals !  To  suppose  things  will  always  remain 
in  this  state,  is  little  short  of  an  imputation  on 
divine  wisdom.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  how  die* 
astrous  are  the  consequences  to  individuals  and 
to  society  !  « 

If  there  be  then  a  country,  long  and  signally 
distinguished  in  both  these  important  instances 
— in  the  former,  so  as  to  have  been  the  object 
of  universal  admiration ; — in  the  latter,  so  as  to 
have  been  looked  up  to  by  all  the  most  enligbt* 
ened  parts  of  the  Christian  world. — If  there  be 
such  a  country,  can  we  help  regarding  its  su- 
periority to  other  countries  as  the  result  of  a 
providential  destination,  as  clear  as  that  which 
allotted  philosophy  to  ancient  Greece,  and  civil 
polity  to  ancient  Rome  7 — And  may  it  not  even 
be  added,  as  really  divine,  though  not  miraco- 
loos,  as  that  which  gave  true  religion  to  ancient 
Judea. 

If  England  be  this  community,  if  Englicnd  be 
the  single  nation  upon  earth, — where  that  check- 
ed  and  balanced  government, — that  teidpera. 
mcnt  of  monarchic,  aristocratic  and  popular 
rule,  which  philosophic  statesmen,  in  ancient 
times,  admired  so  mnch  in  theory,  has  been 
actually  realized— ^I fit  be  also  distinguished  by 
a  temperament  in  religious  concerns  little  less 
peculiar,  is  not  every  thinking  member  of  such 
a  community  bound  to  acknowledge  with  deep, 
est  gratitude,  so  extraordinary  a  distinction? 
And  what  employment  of  thought  can  be  more 
interesting  than  to  trace  the  providential  means 
by  which  such  unexampled  benefits  and  bless- 
ings have  been  conforred  upon  our  country  ! 

To  enter  at  large  into  so  vast  a  subject,  would 
be  an  impracticable  attempt,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion as  the  present.  It  would  itself  furnish  mate- 
rials for  a  volume  rather  than  for  a  few  pages  ^ 

*  Tbe  train  of  thought  pursacd  in  this  and  the  foUow- 
iQg  chapter,  m  well  as  MMoe  of  the  thoqf  bts  thenaselv^ 
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•Bd  to  treat  it  with  justioe  wcrald  be  a  leak,  to 
which  the  beet  informed  and  profiiandeat  mind 
woald  alone  be  competent  A  few  acattered 
obeervationa,  therefore,  are  all  that  we  can  pre- 
tend to  offer,  not  however  without  hope,  that 
thej  will  excite  to  a  deeper  and  more  extended 
inToati^tioo.  We  are  told  bj  St.  Paul,  that 
*be  who  made  of  one  blood  all  nationa,  fixed 
not  only  the  time  before  appointed  (the  epooha 
of  their  riae  and  fall)  bat  also  the  bounda  of 
their  habitetion.*  The  reault  of  thia  created 
arrangement,  respecting  the  greater  diviaioos 
of  the  earth,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  aeparated, 
yet  connected  bj  that  inland  ocean  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  have  been  already  noticed.  Bat, 
nothingr  has  been  more  pregnant  in  ita  conae. 
qaencei  in  thia  general  plan  than  the  ineulated 
aitoation  of  Great  Britoin,  with  respect  to  oar 
national  oircomatanoea. — If  we  are  at  this  day 
free,  while  ao  many  neighbonring  nations  are 
anaiaved.— If  we  atond  erect,  while  they  are 
trampled  on— let  ua  not  entirely  attribute  it  to 
any  aaperiority  in  ooraelvea,  of  spirit,  of  wis- 
dom,  or  atrength ;  bat  let  aa  also  humbly  and 
gratefully  ascribe  it  to  that  appointment  of  the 
Creator,  which  divided  ua  from  the  continent 
of  Europe.  Had  we  been  as  acceasible  to  the 
arms  of  France,  aa  Holland,  Switzerland,  or  the 
Aoatrtan  Netherlands,  we  might  perhape  hav% 
betfn  involved  in  the  aame  calamities.  But  we 
oaonot  atop  here.  The  entire  eeries  of  our  his- 
tory,  as  a  nation,  seems  in  a  great  meaaure  to 
have  been  derived  from  this  aouroe ;  and  every 
link  in  the  chain  of  our  fortune  bears  acme  aig- 
nificant  marlc.of  our  local  peculiarity.  With- 
out this,  where  would  have  been  our  commer- 
cial opulence  or  our  maritime  power?  If  we 
had  not  been  diatinct  as  a  country  we  had  not 
been  dutioct  aa  a  people.  We  might  have  im- 
bibed the  teinte,  been  moulded  by  the  manners, 
and  immerged  in  the  greatness  of  our  more  pow- 
erful neighbours.  It  was  that  goodness  which 
made  us  an  island,  that  laid  the  foundation  of 
our  national  happiness.  It  was  by  placing  us 
in  the  midst  of  the  watora  that  the  Almighty 
prepared  oar  country  for  those  providential 
uses  to  which  it  has  served  and  is  yet  to  serve 
in  the  great  scheme  of  his  dispensations.  Thus, 
then,  we  behold  ourselves  raised  as  a  nation 
above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  by  that  very 
circumstance  which  made  our  country  be  re- 
garded, two  thousand  years  ago,  only  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  the  refuse  of  the  Roman  empire ! 

To  this,  evidently,  it  has  been  owing,  that 
amongst  us,  the  progress  of  society,  from  bar- 
barianism  to  high  improvement,  has  not  only 
been  more  regular,  but  more  radical  and  entire, 
as  to  all  the  portions  and  circumstances  of  the 
body  politic,  than  in  any  instance  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  Shut  in  from  those  deso- 
lating blaste  of  war  which  have  ever  and  anon 
been  sweeping  the  continent,  the  culture  of  our 

both  here,  and  in  one  or  two  fbrmer  passaites  may  per- 
hap4  be  reeo^niaed  by  the  Rev.  and  learned  Doctor  Mil- 
ler, late  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  a-kin  to 
those  viewtofproyidential  history,  which  he  has  given 
in  a  course  of  lectures  in  that  college.  The  author 
gladly  aeknowle  Iges  having  received,  through  a  friend, 
a  few  valuable  hints  fk-om  this  souros,  of  which  it  is 
samestly  hoped  the  pablie  may  in  due  time  be  put  iu  full 
posssasioi^. 


moral  soil  has  bten  less  impeded,  and  the  seeds 
which  have  been  sown  have  yielded  ampler,  as 
well  as  matarer  harvests.  We  have  had  our 
viciaaitudes— but  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  our. 
selves.  They  seem  clearly  providential,  and 
not  fbrtuitoua ;  aince  it  is  certain  that  the  agita- 
tions which  we  have  experienced,  and  the  ap- 
parent calamities  which  we  have  suffered  have 
been,  in  almoat  every  instance,  aignally  condu- 
cive to  our  advancement  When  England  be- 
came  poeseesed  by  the  Saxona,  she  appeared 
only  to  be  aharing  the  fate  of  other  European 
countries ;  all  of  which,  about  that  period,  or 
soon  aAer,  became  the  prey  of  similar  hordes 
of  invaders.  But  a  difference  of  result,  in  our 
particular  inatance,  arising  chiefly  from  our 
insular  situation,  after  some  time,  presente  it- 
self  to  us,  as  already  marking  that  happy  des- 
tination with  which  Providence  intended  to  fiu 
vour  us. 

It  baa  been  observed  by  historians,  that  when 
an  army  of  thoee  northern  invaders  took  pos- 
session of  any  country,  they  formed  their  eatab- 
lishment  with  a  view  of  self^iefenoe,  much  more 
than  to  civil  improvement  They  knew  not 
bow  suddenly  they  might  be  attacked  by  some 
successful  army  of  adventurers ;  and  therefore 
says  Dr.  Robertson,  *  a  feudal  kingdom  reaem- 
bles  a  military  establishment,  rather  than  a 
civil  inatitntion.*  « Such  a  policy,*  adda  the 
aanie  historian,  *  was  well  calculated  for  defence, 
against  the  aasaiilta  of  any  foreign  power ;  but 
ita  provisions  for  the  interior  order  and  tran- 
quillity of  society,  was  extremely  defective ;  the 
principles  of^lisorder  and  corruption  being  dis- 
cernible in  that  constitution  under  ita  beet  and 
most  perfect  form.'* 

To  this  *  feudal  system,'  however,  the  newly 
established  potentates  of  the  continent  seem  to 
have  been  impelled  by  necessity;  but  an  inevi- 
table  consequence  was,  that  that  taste  for  liberty, 
which  had  animated  their  followers  in  their 
native  foresta,  could  no  longer  be  cherished, 
and  was  of  coarse  doomed  to  extinction. 

In  Britain  alone  such  a  neceasity  did  not 
exist  The  possession  of  the  country  being 
once  accomplished,  ita  tenure  waa  comparatively 
secured  by  the  surrounding  ocean.  Defence 
was  not  to  be  neglected ;  but  danger  waa  not 
imminent  Thus  no  new  habit  was  forced  on 
the  new  settlers,  so  as  to  expel  their  original 
propensities ;  and  accordingly  whatever  means 
of  safety  they  might  have  resorted  to  against 
each  other,  during  the  multiplicity  of  these 
governmenta,  we  see  at  the  distance  of  four 
centuries,  Alfred,  turning  from  successful  war- 
fare against  invaders,  to  exercise  that  consum- 
mate wisdom,  with  which  his  mind  waa  en- 
riched, in  systematizing  those  very  aboriginal 
principles  of  Saxon  liberty.  A  civil  polity  was 
thus  erected,  which  was  not  only  in  its  day  the 
most  perfect  scheme  of  government  that  had  yet 
existed,  but  it  also  was  formed  of  such  materials, 
and  established  on  such  a  aolid  foundation,  aa 
never  after  to  be  wholly  demoliahed ;  until  at 
length,  it  has  been  gradually  wrought  into  that 
magnificent  fabric,  which,  through  the  bleaa- 

•?o»»ertson'8  View  of  ths  State  of  Europs,  prefixed 
to  Charles  V.  Sect.  1. 
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ing  of  hrnvmi,  if  at  this  day  the  glory  and  the 
defence  of  oar  island.  ^ 

In  these  rudiments,  then,  of  the  first  Engflish 
oonstitation,  let  as  gratefally  recogpnixe  the  first 
most  strikinflr  indication  of  a  particular  provi' 
dence  presiding^  over  oar  country.  A  genius, 
the  first  of  his  age,  is  raised  in  a  remote  and 
insulated  part  of  Europe, — ^where  at  first  view. 
It  might  be  thought  his  talents  must  be  destitute 
of  theirproper  sphere  of  action.  But  in  what 
other  European  country  could  his  enlarged 
views  have  been  in  any  adequate  degree  re- 
alized T — Where  the  feudal  government  was 
astablished,  such  wise  and  liberal  arrangements 
as  those  of  Alfred  were  necessarily  precluded  ; 
at  least  they  could  not  have  been  introduced, 
livithout  stripping  such  a  government  of  its 
essential '  characters ;  Alfred's  system  being  as 
strictly  eivU,  as  the  other  was  military.  He 
provided  sufHciently  for  external  safety,  but  it 
was  internal  security  end  tranquility  to  which 
his  exquisite  policy  was  peculiarly  directed. 
And  from  its  correspondence  with  right  reason, 
with  the  native  spirit  of  the  people,  and  with 
the  local  circumstances  of  the  country,  it  so 
rooted  itself  in  the  English  soil,  as  to  outlive 
all  the  storms  of  civil  discord,  as  well  as  the 
}ong  winter  of  the  Norman  tyranny. 

Is  it  not  then  remarkable  that,  when  such  a 
concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances  exist- 
ed in  that  very  soquestred  spot  should  ariso  an 
individual,  so  precisely  fitted  to  turn  them  to, 
what  appears,  their  allotted  purpose  ?  Had  there 
not  been  an  Alfred  to  accomplish  the  work,  all 
these  capabilities  might  soon  have  vanished,  and 
our  national  happiness  never  have  been  realized. 
On  the  other  hand,  had  Alfred  lived  without  his 
appropriate  sphere  of  action,  he  would  no  doubt 
have  been  a  successful  warrior,  a  gracious 
prince,  and  clearly,  as  far  as  the  state  of  men's 
o^lnds  admitted,  a  friend  to  letters,  and  such 
fode  arts  as  were  then  in  use ;  but  he  would  not 
have  been  venerated,  at  the  distti.nce  of  a  thou- 
sand years  as  the  founder  of  the  best  scheme  of 
laws,  and  the  happiest  system  of  government, 
that  the  world  ever  saw.  Such  a  correspon- 
dence, then,  of  so  distinguished  an  a^ent  to  so 
apt  a  sphere  of  action,  and  attended  with  results 
90  permanent,  so  beneficial,  and  so  widely  in- 
fluential on  human  society,  was  surely  far  above 
fertuitous  coincidence.  Was  it  not,  on  the  con- 
^ary,  an  adaptation  so  self-evident,  as  can  only 
be  ascribed  to  the  special  interference  of  over- 
ruling  Providence  ? 

It  IS  true,  that  by  the  Norman  conquest,  the 
benefits  derived  from  this  wise  and  happy  es- 
tablishment appeared  for  the  time  overwhelmed 
by  a  threefold  tyranny, — regal,  feudal,  and  ec- 
clesiasticaL  Bat  this,  on  an  attentive  view, 
will  appear  no  less  to  have  been  over-ruled  fur 
goo'i.  To  repress  for  the  purpose  of  excitement, 
and  to  employ  gross  admixtures  in  order  to 
higher  purification,  are  procedures  congruous 
with  ail  the  laws. of  nature. 

In  a  constitution  formed  in  so  dark  an  age, 
and  adapted  to  so  rnde  a  people,  there  conid  be 
little  more  than  the  crude  elements  of  such  a 
political  system,  as  more  advanced  times  would 
fequire.  Yet  had  the  enjoy  ment  of  thbse  earlier 
nriviiegea  mnmined  ondistarbed,  nothing  better 


might  have  been  aimed  at !  and  inatead  of  tint 
progressive  advance,  with  which  we  have  bean 
blessed,  our  nation  might,  at  thu  day,  have  only 
been  distinguished  by  a  blind  and  stupid  attach- 
ment to  some  obsolete  forms  of  liberty,  from 
which  all  substantial  worth  had  long  since  de- 
parted. Fpr  the  prevention  of  each  an  evil, 
human  foresight  could  ^ake  noproviaion;  and 
we  may  now  look  back  with  wonder,  on  the 
wisdom,  as  well  as  efl9cacy  of  Che  process.  The 
original  plan  was  guarded  by  the  same  graeiena 
hand,  until  the  habits  induoed  by  it  were  fixed 
in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  i — then  it  was  ea^^ 
pended,  that  they  might  struggle  to  regain  it ; 
and  by  the  activity  thus  excited,  and  more  and 
more  elicited  by  new  competitions,  they  might 
at  length  attain  to  the  highest  civil  and  politioal 
happiness,  which  has  been  enjoyed  in  this  im* 
perfect  state  of  being. 

But  on  a  yet  more  enlarged  view  of  oar  na- 
tional progress,  shall  we  not  be  led  to  oonolnde^ 
that  something  more  than  the  improvement  of 
our  political  constitution  was  in  the  design  of 
Providence,  when  the  Norman  'dynasty  became 
possessed  of  the  throne?  A  far  more  important 
reformation,  than  that  of  haman  laws,  or  poli- 
tical systems  was  at  length  to  take  piaoe.  And 
in  this  great  ecclesiastical  revolution,  England 
was  intended  to  act  a  conspicuous  part  For 
this,  even  these  preparatory  steps  would  be  ne- 
cessary. And  may  we  not  clearly  trace  sneh 
steps  from  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  speaking  ? 
The  encroachments  of  the  papal  see  had,  till 
then,  been  comparatively  little  felt  in  England. 
But  the  Norman  princes  introdaoed  foreign 
bishops,  who  exercised  in  the  church  as  galling 
a  dominion,  as  that  of  their  royal  patrons  in  the 
state.  *The  consciences  of  men,*  aays  Sir 
William  Blackstone,  *were  enslaved  by  eoor 
ecclesiastics,  devoted  to  a  foreign  power  and 
unconnected  with  the  civil  state  under  which 
they  lived ;  who  now  imported  from  Rome,  for 
the  first  time,  the  whole  farrago  of  superstitioaa 
novelties,  which  had  been  engendered  by  the 
blindness  and  corruption  of  the  times,  between 
the  first  mission  of  Augustine  the  monk,  and 
the  Norman  conquest** 

Had  these  pernicious  practicea  beengwdaaZfy 
and  inseinsibly  introduced,  as  they  were  in  most 
countries  on  the  continent,  they  would  have 
been  inevitably  combined  with  the  common  ha- 
bits of  the  people.  But  being  thus  suddenly  and 
forcibly  imposed,  in  conjunction  too  with  such 
a  mass  of  political  grievances,  their  almost  ne- 
cessary  tendency  was  to  excite  a  spirit  of  resist- 
ance. We  accordingly  find,  that  in  every  ad- 
vance which  was  made  towards  regaining  a  free 
government,  a  conquest  was  gained  over  some 
instances  of  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  of  political 
tyranny;  than  which,  what  more  effectuaJ  course 
could  the  most  sagacious  foresight  have  pursui 
ed,  for  rousing  the  national  mind  from  the  dead 
drowsiness  of  superstition,  aad  preparing  it  to 
give  a  cordial  reception  to  that  light  of  religions 
truth,  which,  when  the  proper  season  should 
arrive,  was  to  beam  Ibrth  with  peculiar  bright- 
ness on  this  favoured  country  ? 

But  it  is  not  only  in  its  encroachmenta  and 

•  Blackstone^s  Ooounsntariesi  voL  iv.  last  cliap^ 
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MW<eritiet  thai  w«  are  to  regard  the  Normaa  go- 
vemnieat  as  an  inetrament  of  Provideooe.  It, 
doiibtleaa,  was  the  meana  of  iituch  direct  and 
poeitife  gtDod.  The  minda  of  ^ngliahmen  need- 
ed improvement,  atill  more  than  their  civil  con- 
atitation*  Alfred  had  attempted  to  bow  the  aeeda 
of  learning,  aa  well  aa  of  juriBprudence,  amongat 
hia  oqjontrymen ;  but  to  inapire  a  barbaroiu  peo- 
ple with  a  love  of  literature,  waa  what  neither 
he  nor  hia  maater,  Charlemagne,  waa  able  in 
anj  great  degree  to  acoompliBh.  An  advance 
of  geoeral  civilisation  waa  neceaaary  to  atrike 
oat  auch  a  diapoaition ;  and  it  was  not  until  to- 
ward the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  that 
•ny  part  of  Western  Europe  appeared  to  have 
been  viaited  with  the  dawn  of  an  intellectual 
day.  A  connexion,  therefore,  with  the  continent 
previoualv  to  that  period,  could  not  have  served 
the  moral,  and  might  have  injured  the  political 
iotereata  of  our.  ialand.  But  that  it  should,  just 
at  that  time,  be  brought  into  auch  circumstanoea, 
as  ahoulf^enaure  ita  participation  in  all  the  men- 
tal aoquireoieota,  of  the  neighbouring  countries, 
appears  evidently  to  bespeak  the  same  superin- 
tendence,  as  in  the  instances  already  noticed. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  great  event  of  the  En- 
gliah  reibrmation,  that  we  perceive,  as  has  been 
already  observed,*  the  most  striking  marka  of 
divine  direction  ;  and  it  seems  to  discover  to  us, 
why  it  has  pleaaed  God  to  distinguish  us  by  so 
many  previous  instances  of  fiivour.  We  were 
not  only  to  be  blessed  with  the  light  of  truth 
ourselves,  but  we  were  to  be  in  some  sort,  *  a  city 
aet  upon  a  hill.*  The  peculiar  temperament  of 
the  English  protestant  establishment,  which 
places  it  in  a  kind  of  middle  line  between  the 
churches  of  the  continent,  has  been  also  noticed 
in  a  former  chapter.  But  is  it  not  evident,  that 
our  national  church,  humanly  speaking,  derived 
that  temperament  from  a  previously  formed  na- 
tional character?  *The  English,'  says  Voltaire, 
*into  whom  nature  has  infused  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence,  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  reformers, 
but  mitigated  them,  and  composed  from  them  a 
religion  peculiar  to  them8elve8.'t  It  is  seldom, 
that,  on  sttcii  a  subject,  this  acute  but  most  per- 
yerted  pen  has  so  justly  described  the  fact  But, 
what  a  striking  testimony  is  this,  not  only  to  the 
worth  of  that  national  character,  which  thus  dis- 
tinguished itself  from  the  whole  Christian  world, 
but  also  to  the  depth  of  that  Divine  wisdom, 
which  made  so  many  remote  and  unconnected 
contingences  work  together  in  producing  so  va- 
luable a  result ! 

In  establishing  a  religion,  which  is  (bunded 
on  truth,  and  which  consipts  essentially  in  the 
love  of  God  and  man,  what  more  suitable  dispo- 
sitions could  there  be  provided,  than  an  indepen- 
dent spirit  and  a  mitigating  temper  ?  That  both 
these  were  eminently  exemplified  by  our  vene- 
rable reformers,  need  not  here  be  proved.  Nor 
is  it  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  obvious  ten- 
dency of  tlie  English  Taws  and  constitution,  to 
form  such  dispositions  in  those  who  lived  within 
their  influence.  If  this  tendency  were  doubtful, 
a  atriking  fact  in  after  times  might  serve  to  il- 
lustrate it  I  mean,  that  steady  zeal  with  which 
all  the  great  constitutional  lawyera,  daring  the 
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agitattona  of  the  aatentaonth  century,  andaft. 

voured  to  preserve  to  the  English  church  esta- 
blishment that  very  temperament,  which  had  ao 
happily  entered  into  ita  nrst  formation.  Nor  can 
we  pass  over  the  care  which  was  taken,  in  the 
very  occurrences  of  the  reformation,  for  adapt* 
ing  it  to  the  independent  afirit  of  the  Engliah, 
and  also  for  perpetuating,  in  the  establishment 
itself;  that  mild  and  mitigating  temper  which 
hsd  influenced  its  first  founders. 

It  was  indispensable  that  the  change  in  the 
church  eatablishment  should  be  accomplished  by 
the  paramount  powera  of  the  atate ;  they  alono 
being  either  legally,  or  naturally  competent. 
But  no  act  of  a  king  or  council,  or  even  of  a  par- 
liament, was  adequate  to  effect  in  the  minda  of 
the  English  public,  that  rational  and  cordial  ac- 
quiescence in  the  new  state  of  things,  without 
which  it  must  have  been  inefficient,  aa  to  infln* 
ence,  and  insecure  aa  to  duration. 

But  for  tliis.  Providence  itselT  msde  admirable 
provision.  The  pious  snd  amiable  Ekiward  waa 
kept  upon  the  throne,  until  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  be  done,  in  an  external  and  political  way 
had  been  efiOected. — ^Then,  for  a  time,  the  old 
system  was  permitted  to  return,  with  all  ita  hor- 
rible accompaniments,  in  order,  as  it  should 
seem,  that  the  protestant  church  of  England 
might  not  rest  upcm  human  laws  alone^  but  might 
appear  to  have  originated  in  the  same  essential 
principles  with  those  of  the  apostolic  church, 
and  to  have  been  constituted  by  men  of  a  like 
spirit,  who,  when  called  to  it,  were  similarly  pre. 
pared  to  seal  their  testimony  with  their  blood. 

The  service  that  these  illustiious  men  had 
done,  by  their  temperate  wisdom,  and  admirable 
judgment,  iu  the  reign  of  Edward,  in  compiling 
such  a  liturgy,  and  establishing  such  a  worship, 
and  such  a  form  of  doctrine,  is  ever  to  be  held 
in  grateful  remembrance.  But  their  passive 
virtue,  their  primitive  heroism,  in  patiently,  and 
even  joyfully  dying  for  those  truths  which  they 
had  conscientiously  adopted ;  this  it  was  which 
established  protestantism  in  the  hearts  of  the 
English  popolace  !  They  saw  the  infernal  cru- 
elty of  the  popish  leaders,  and  the  calm  magna- 
nimity of  the  protestant  martyrs.  They  saw 
these  holy  men,  whose  connexion  with  secular 
politics  might  be  thought  to  have  corrupted 
them,  and  whose  high  station  in  society  mip^ht 
be  supposed  to  have  enervated  them,  facmg 
death  in  its  most  dreadful  form,  with  more  than 
human  tranquillity  \  They  saw  all  this,  and  the 
impression  made  upon  them  was  like  that  which 
was  made  on  the  Israelitea  at  Mount  Carmel,  by 
the  event  of  the  memorable  contest  between  the 
priests  of  Baal,  and  the  prophets  of  the  Lord. 
Accordingly  on  the  death  of  Mary,  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth  excited  universal  ioy. — ^The  acqui- 
escence of  the  people  in  the  changes  made  by 
Henry,  and  even  by  Edward,  were  little  more 
than  acts  of  necessity,  and  therefore  implied  no 
revolution  in  the  general  opinion.  But  note  it 
was  evinced,  by  every  possible  proof,  that  a  tho. 
rough  detestation  of  popery  had  extended  itself 
through  the  whole  community.  *  Were  we  to 
adopt,'  says  Goldsmith,  *  the  maxim  of  the  ca- 
tholics, that  evil  may  be  done  for  the  production 
of  good,  one  might  say,  that  the  peraecutionB  in 
Mary'a  reign  were  permitted  only  to  bring  the 
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iLingdom  over  to  the  proteitant  religion.  The 
people  had  formerly  been  compelled  to  embrace 
It,  and  their  fears  induced  them  to  conform,  bat 
now  almost  the  whole  nation  were  protestants 
from  inclination.'  Nothing  can  snrely  be  more 
just  than  the  substance  of  Uiis  sentiment  The 
lively  writer  seems  onl^  to  have  forgotten  that 
we  rnay  ascribe  lo  divme  Providence  the  per- 
mission of  evil,  in  order  to  a  greater  good,  with- 
out  sanctioning  any  maxim,  revolting  in  theory, 
or  dangerous  in  practice. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

The  $ame  guiject  continued.  Tolerant  tpirit  of 
the  church.  Circumstances  which  led  to  ike 
revolution — And  to  the  providential  succession 
oj  the  house  qf  Hanover, 

Thk  circumstances  attending  the  reformation, 
which  has  been  most  regretted,  was,  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  protestants  wore  dissatisfied  with  it, 
as  not  coming  up  to  the  extent  of  their  ideas  ; 
and  that  this  laid  the  foundation  of  a  system  of 
dissent,  which  broke  the  uniformity  of  public 
worship,  and  led,  at  length,  to  a  temporary  over- 
throw, both  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  con- 
stitution. 

On  these  events,  as  human  transactions,  our 
subject  does  not  lead  us  to  enlarge.  If  the  above 
remarks,  with  those  in  a  foregoing  chapter,  on 
the  peculiar  characters  of  tlie  English  establish- 
ment be  just,  these  persons,  however  conscien- 
tious, were  opposing,  without  being  aware  of  it. 


militant  7  and  would  the?  not  fit  It  fi»r  answeiv. 
ing  all  the  purposes  of  a  Qiristian  eetabliehment, 
far  better  than  if  it  had  possessed  that  exdnaive 
ascendancy,  which  sboold  leave  no  room  for  the 
exercise  of  passive,  and  almost  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity  even  of  active  virtue  7 

That  the  schism  of  which  we  speak,  was  per- 
mitted by  Providence,  for  some  such  purpose  •• 
that  just  described,  appears  probable,  from  the 
agreement  of  such  an  intention  with  that  wise 
and  temperate  plan  by  which  the  rofbrmation 
had  been  effected  ;  frdm  the  obvious  consistency 
of  providing  for  the  continuance  of  that  mode- 
rate  and  mitigating  temper  of  tho  first  reform- 
ers ;  and,  above  all,  because  it  is  evident  that 
the  event  in  question  has  actually  answered  this 
valuable  purpose  :  the  most  eminent  divines  of 
our  church  having  been  generally  as  much  dis- 
tinguished for  candour  towards  these  who  AifStt" 
ed  from  them,  as  for  ability  and  firmness  in 
maintaining  their  own  more  enlarged  mode  of 
conduct. 

That  they  could  not  have  so  fully  manifested 
these  amiable  and  truly  Christian  qualities,  in  a 
state  of  things  where  there  was  nothing  to  eail 
them  forth,  is  self-evident ;  and  it  is  almost  ee 
certain,  that  even* their  possession  of  such  vir- 
tues must  depend  upon  their  having  had  motives 
to  exercise  them.  We  accordingly  perceive,  in 
the  lives  and  writings  of  the  great  luminaries  of 
our  church,  not  only  a  happy  prevalence  of  K- 
beral  principles,  and  charitable  feelings,  1>at  also 
the  very  process,  if  we  may  so  speak,  by  which 
these  principles  and  feelings  were  fbrmed.  From 
having  continually  in  their  view  a  set  of  persons, 
who  had  suhstantiaUy  \h^  same  faith,  yet  diflmr. 
an  institution  which,  from  its  excellent  tendency  I  ed  in  modes  of  worship,  we  see  them  acquiring 


and  effects,  seems  to  have  been  sanctioned  by 
Providence.  But  may  not  even  their  opposition, 
and  subsequent  dissent,  be  considered  in  the 
same  light  as  those  other  transactions,  which 
have  been  mentioned ;  that  is,  as  permitted  by 
the  all. wise  Disposer,  in  order  to  beneficial  re- 
sults, which  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things, 
according  to  Our  conception,  have  been  equally 


a  peculiar  habit  of  distinguishing  between  the 
essentials  and  circumstantials  of  religion.  Their 
judgment  becomes  strong,  as  their  charity  be. 
comes  enlarged,  and  above  all  other  divines, 
perhaps,  they  investigate  religion  as  philoso- 
phers, without  injury  to  the  humility  of  their 
faith,  or  the  fervency  of  their  devotion.  In  aK 
meet  every  other  communion  (though  with  some 


produced  through  any  other  instrumentality !  I  admirable  exceptions)  deep  contemplative  piety 


For  example :  did  it  not  supply  the  aptest  means, 
which  we  can  conceive,  for  answering  the  im- 
portant  purpose,  which  was  mentioned  above — 
the  oerpetuating  in  the  establishment  itself,  that 
mild  and  mitigating  temper^  which  had  so  sig. 
nally  influenced  its  first  founders. 

If  Christian  virtue  be,  in  every  instance,  the 
result,  and  the  reward,  of  conflict ;  and  if  each 
virtue  be  formed,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  opposite  vice ;  then  may  we  not  deem  it  mo- 
rally  certain,  that  a  Christian  community,  which 
*  God  delighted  to  honour,*  should,  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals,  have  an  opportunity  suitable  to  Its 
circumstances,  of  not  beiuflf  *  overcome  of  evil,' 
but  of  'overcoming  evil  with  good  V  And  would 
it  not,  therefore,  appear  probable  that,  though  it 
should  possess  that  political  strength,  and  that 
portion  of  outward  dignity,  which  might  be  ne- 
eessary  to  its  efficiency  as  a  national  establish- 
ment. It  should  also  have  some  opposition  to  en- 
counter, some  trials  to  sustain,  some  calumnies 
to  surmount,  some  injuries  to  forgive  ?  Would 
not  such  circumstances  strengthen  its  claim  to 
being  deemed  an  integral  part  of  the  church 


often  appears  associated  with  some  sentiment  or 
practice,  which  is  apt  to  abate  our  estimation  of 
the  rationality  of  the  party,  or  if  rationality  be 
preserved,  there  is  too  often  some  diminution  of 
the  pious  affections.  And  what  proves,  that, 
from  the  seeming  evil  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
God  has^by  his  overruling  influence  deduced 
this  good,  is,  that  the  completest  spirit  of  tolera« 
tion,  and  this  high  description  of  character,  have 
not  been  commonly  united,  but  that  seasons 
which  peculiarly  called  forth  in  churchmen  the 
exercise  of  Christian  forbearance,  were  also  sin- 
gularly fruitful  in  examples  of  this  sublime  and 
philosophic  piety.* 

In  fact,  whether  we  consider  the  circum- 
stances nnder  which  the  church  of  England 
was  fbrmed,  the  langnasfe  in  whieh  sl^e  ex- 
presses her  sense  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  the 
spirit  wlijch  pervades  all  her  formularies,  or  the 
temper  which  has  distinguished  the  first  fbund- 
ers,  and  all  their  genuine  successors ;  she  evi- 
dently appears  designed  by  Eternal  Wisdom  ti^- 

*  See  bishop  Barnet*«  history  of  Us  0WA*tiiBeai 
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4ftve  beea  a  toiennt  ehnrch ;  and  by  beinff  rach, 
lo  be  the  meuw  of  semng  the  great  cause  of 
Clviatianitj,  in  certain  important  instances ; 
which  could  only  be  acooroplished  in  a  state  of 
religums  liberiy.  In  too  many  other  Christian 
countries,  the  established  religion  has  appeared 
to  rent  entirely  upon  a  political  foundation.  In 
eonaequenoe  of  this,  men  of  lively  talents  have 
too  generally,  in  such  countries,  become  infidels. 
In  Eiogland,  the  tolerant  nature  of  the  church 
establisbmentf  in  honourably  maintaining,  and 
ffiving  the  highest  reverence  to  a  national 
term  of  worship,  but  allowing  individuals  thejr 
unrestrained  choice,  has  lef\  religion  itself  to 
bo  a  matter  of  reason  and  conviction,  as  really 
as  it  was  in  the  primitive  times ;  and  the  con- 
■eqoence  has  been,  that  reason  and  conviction 
bave  signally  done  tlieir  parL  Infidels  have 
made  tSeir  utmost  efforts,  with  every  aid  that 
perverted  tslents  and  misapplied  learning  could 
give  them  )  but  all  they  could  accomplish,  has 
been  lo  call  Ibrth  far  more  powerful  minds  to 
deleat  them  with  their  own  weapons;  and  to 
demonstrate,  that  though  the  divine  relifion  of 
the  Gospel  leans  on  political  support,  tor  the 
sake  of  greater  public  utility,  yet  its  appropriate 
strength  is  that  of  invoriabU  reasfti,  irrefrngihle 
imlA,  and  $elf. evident  exeeUenee. 

And  while  the  English  establishment  has  thus 
served  the  general  interests  of  religion,  she  has 
most  substantially  served  herself.  Making  her 
appeal  to  reason,  she  has  been  estimated  accord- 
■OflT^y  f  uid  what  she  has  not  endeavodred  to  ex- 
tort by  ibree*  has  been  greatly  yielded  to  her 
from  rational  attachment  It  was  natural,  that 
the  toleration  which  was  given,  should,  in  so 
exclusive  a  community,  be  largely  made  use  of. 
But  this  leaves  room  for  the  establishment  to 
try  its  comparative  fitness  to  attach  more  minds, 
in  which,  be  it  said  without  invidiousness,  the 
result  has  at  all  times  been  such,  as  signally  to 
strengthen  whatever  has  been  adduced  to  illus- 
trate  the  high  providential  uses  of  the  establish- 
ed  church  of  England. 

Still,  however,  as  the  natural  and  proper  ten- 
^toucy  of  the  very  best  things  may  be  thwarted 
by  opposite  influences,  we  opght  to  be  aware 
that  the  genuine  tendency  of  the  establishment 
to  attach  men's  minds,  and  recommend  itself 
by  its  own  excellence,  should  not  be  trusted  in 
so  eonfidenttaUy,  as  that  any  of  those  to  whom 
this  precious  deposit  is  committed  should,  from 
an  idea  that  its  influence  cannot  be  weakened, 
become  supine,  while  its  enemies  are  alive  and 
active.  We  do  not  n^ean,  that  they  should  op- 
pose the  adversaries  of  the  church  by  acrimo- 
nious controversy,  but  by  the  more  appropriate 
weapons  of  activity  and  diligence.  We  may 
reaeooably  presume,  that  the  Almighty  having 
wrought  such  a  work  for  us  at  the  Kefbrmation, 
wiU  still  ooDtinoe  his  blessing,  while  the  same 
means  are  employed  to  maintain,  which  were 
used  to  establish  it.  But  to  this  end  every  aid 
should  be  resorted  to,  every  method  should  be 
devised,  by  which  the  groat  mass  of  the  people 
may  be  brought  to  the  public  worship  of  the 
church.  To  one  most  important  means  we  have 
already  adverted,*  and  it  cannot  be  too  much 
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insisted  on — that  the  lower  daases,  atnong  which 
the  defection  is  greatest,  should  betimes  receive 
an  impression  on  their  minds,  not  only  of  6od*s 
goodness  and  mercy,  but  of  his  power  and  s«. 
premacy  ;  and  also,  that  God  is  the  real  original 
authority  b^  which  *  kings  reign,  and  prmces 
decree  justice ;'  by  which  obedience  and  loyalty 
to  government  are  enforced,  and  all  the  subor- 
dinate duties  of  life  required  of  them.  It  is  from 
the  pulpit,  undoubtedly,  that  every  doty,  both  to 
God  and  man,  is  .best  inculcated,  afid  with  a 
power  and  sanction  peculiar  to  itself;  and  it  is 
the  clergy  that  must  prepare  for  God  faithful 
servants  and  true  worshippers ;  and  for  the  king 
a  willing  and  obedient  people. 

But  the  clergy,  however  zealous,  pious,  sad 
active,  cannot  niad  time  to  do  all  that  might  be 
done.  A  people  might  be  prepared  for  the  (Aargy 
themselves.  The  minds  of  children  should  be 
univeraaUy  familiarized  with  the  moving  stories, 
and  their  affections  excited  by  the  amiable  cha- 
racters in  the  Bible.  When  the  beautiful  alle- 
gories of  the  New  Testament  have  been  not  only 
studied,  but  properly  interpreted  to  them ;  when 
their  memories  have  been  stored  with  su6h  snb^ 
jects  and  passages  as  constantly  occur  in  preach- 
ing, the  service  of  the  church,  by  beoomingr 
more  intelligible,  will  become  more  attractive. 
And  as  we  have  already  observed,  with  their  re- 
ligious instructions,  there  should  be  mixed  4 
constant  sense  of  their  own  ehurek,  the  privt- 
leges  belonging  to  it,  the  miscbief  or  departing 
from  it,  the  duties  which  lie  upon  them  as  mem- 
hers  of  it.  They  should  be  taught  the  nature 
of  the  government  of  this  church,  the  authority 
from  which  it  is  derived,  and  their  dutylmd  ob- 
ligations, not  as  children  only,  but  through  life 
to  its  ministers.  They  should  be  taught  what 
all  the  offices  and  institutions  of  the  church 
mean ;  that  none  of  them  are  empty  ceremonies, 
but  arrangements  of  genuine  wisdom,  and  to  be 
valued  and  used  accordingly. 

We  will  venture  to  say,  that  were  such  t 
mode  of  training  the  lower  classes  every  where 
adopted,  they  would  then,  not  oeca$ioniUy^  fall 
in  with  the  stream  on  Sundays,  and  be  mixed, 
they  know  not  why,  with  a  congregation  of 
customary  worshippers ;  but  they  would  come 
with  ability  to  understand,  and  dispositions  to 
prefer  the  established  mode  of  worship ;  their 
ideas  and  sentiments  would  readily  mix  and  as- 
similate with  what  they  saw  and  beard.  And 
thus  an  habitual  veneration,  both  for  the  church 
and  its  pastors,  would  be  an  additional  prepara- 
tion for  the  gradual  influence  of  real  religion  oii 
their  minds.  But  wliile  thes^  modes  of  instruc- 
tion may  be  maintained  by  the  leisure  and  the 
liberality  of  the  laity,  the  clergy  must  be  the 
life,  and  soul  and  spirit  of  thep. 

But  to  return.-^Perhape,  in  a  fair  vieW  of  the* 
importance  of  that  truly  Christian  liberty,  which 
ever  since  the  revolution  of  1688  has  been  esta- 
blislied  in  England,  iC  might  be  doubted,  whether 
this  was  not  the  ultimate  objiBct,  On  aooodnt  of 
which,  the  civil  rightii  of  the  Engfish  communi- 
ty were  so  providentially  fostered.  Certain  it 
is,  that  at  every  period  of  our  history  when  an 
advance  is  made  in  civil  matters,  some  etep  ap- 
peats  generally  to  have  been  gained  in  eccleai* 
astical  concerns  also:  and  the  completion  of  th^ 
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one  is  equally  tiiat  of  the  other.  Bot  it  «eeme 
M  if  the  distinct  agency  of  Providence,  in  bring. 
ing  our  church  to  that  ayowed  and  established 
toleranco,  which  was  alike  congenial  to  its  api. 
rit,  and  necessary  to  its  purpose,  is  even  more 
remarkable  than  that  series  of  intsrpositioes 
which  has  been  referred  to  in  the  civil  history 
of  the  country.  And  let  it  not  be  forgeiton,  that 
the  toleration  of  our  church  is  connected  with 
our  national  lore  of  civil  liberty,  and  that  the 
state  also  is  tolerant.* 

The  long  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  seems  to 
have  been  designed  for  the  purpose  of  consoli- 
dating and  perpetuating  the  great  work  which 
had  Iwen  accomplished.  During  that  period,  all 
the  energies  of  the  prerogative  were  exercised 
for  the  exclusive  maintenance  of  the  established 
religion.  And  may  we  not  believe,  that  this  was 
necessary,  till  the  new  order  of  things  should 
have  established  itself  in  the  habits  of  the  people. 

That  neither  civil  nor  religious  liberty  waa 
fully  enjoyed  in  England  till  the  revolution,  will 
not  be  denied.  And  that  the  weak,  and  some- 
times most  erroneous  conduct  of  the  race  of 
Stuart  was  providentially  over-ruled,  so  as  to 
lead  to  that  glorious  consummation,  is  equally 
obvious.  May  we  not  then  suppose,  that  this 
family  was  brought  uppn  the  throne  for  this 
purpose,  when  we  see,  that  when  that  object 
was  ripe  for  acooraplishment,  the  family,  in  its 
male  line,  was  excluded  from  the  sovereignty, 
on  the  clearest  grounds  of  inyincible  necessity, 
and  hopeless  bigotry ;  an  event,  the  oocasion 
for  which  was  as  much  to  be  deplored,  as  its 
motives  are  to  be  revered,  and  its  consequences 
to  be  gloried  in.  This  revolution  was  one  of 
those  rare  and  critical  cases,  which  can  never 
be  pleaded  as  a  precedent  by  discontent  or  dis- 
affection.  It  was  a  singular  instance  when  a 
high  duty  was  of  necessity  superseded  by  a 
higher;  and  when  the  paramount  rights  of  law 
and  conscience  united  in  urging  the  painful  but 
irresistible  necessity. 

God  has  made  human  society  progressive,  by 
the  laws  of  nature,  as  well  as  by  the  order  of 
Providence.  At  some  periods,  this  prioress 
seems  accelerated.  It  Is,  doubtless,  the  wisdom 
•f  those  who  preside  over  communities,  to  mark 
all  such  periods,  and  instead  of  retisting,  to  re. 
gnUUt  the  pn^ress.  This  did  not  the  unfortu- 
nate house  of  Stuart.  Their  political  errors 
shall  not  here  be  enumerated.  Probably  they 
would  have  been  preserved  from  them  if  they 
had  not  fought  against  divine  Providence,  in  se- 
veral instances.  The  spirit  of  the  English  re- 
formation was  that  of  rational  but  strict  piety. 
This  strictness,  the  conduct  both  of  James  and 
even  of  the  first  Charles,  had  a  tendency  to  ex. 
tinguish,  by  sanctioning,  and,  in  a  degree,  en- 
joining  the  pro&nation  of  the  Lord*s  day.  The 
erder  of  public  worship,  as  established  by  the 
reformers,  was  sufficiently  majestic ; — ^no  deco- 
rous circumstance  being  wanting,  no  exception, 
able  ceremonies  being  admitted.  Instead  of 
wisely  and  steadily  guarding  this  admirable  ar- 
fangement  from  encroachments,  the  unfortunate 
Charles  endeavoured  to  bring  back  these  genu- 
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flections,  and  other  ceremonlee  whidi  4he  first 
reformers  had  discarded ;  and  enforced  these  in- 
novations by  a  severity,  still  more  abhorrent 
from  the  temper  of  the  Anglican  church  Un- 
der  such  mismanagement,  these  dissentient 
principles,  which  existed  since  the  reformation, 
were  fanned  into  that  furious  flame,  from  which 
the  English  constitution  in  church  and  state 
seems  to  have  come  forth  unhurt,  only  beeause 
the  designs  of  over-ruling  Providence  required 
their  preservation. 

The  second  Charles,  untaught  by  the  calami* 
ties  of  his  virtuous  but  misguided  father,  disre- 
garded all  principle  in  his  public,  and  outraged 
all  decency  in  his  private  conduct  His  reign 
was  a  continual  rebellion  against  that  Provi- 
dence, which  had  destined  the  English  nation 
to  exemplify,  both  good  government  and  good 
morals,  to  the  surrounding  world.  Perhaps, 
however,  nothing  short  of  the  enormities  of  him- 
sel^  and  the  misconduct  of  his  successor,  could 
have  been  sufficient  to  impel  the  English,  after 
the  miseries  they  had  so  lately  experienced  from 
anarchy,  to  the  vindication  of  their  just,  consti- 
tutional rights.  And^robably  again,  they  wouht 
not  have  possessed  that  temper,  which  kept 
them  from  demanding  mof  than  their  just 
rights,  if  they  had  not  received  that  previous 
discipline  from  the  hand  of  heaven.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  when  the  house  of  Stuart  was 
dispossessed  of  the  throne  of  England,  that  same 
Providence  caused  a  respite  in  favour  of  those 
two*  princesses  who  had  not  participated  in  the 
vices  of  their  father's  house.  Of  these,  the  elder 
was  made  a  chief  instrument  in  the  great  work 
which  was  to  be  accomplished.  She  was  a  cor- 
dial protestant,  and  a  pious  Christian :  and  we 
cannot  doubt,  but  her  marriage  with  that  prince, 
who  was  appointed  to  perfect  our  liberties,  wsa 
a  special  link  in  the  chain  of  intermediate 
causes.  She  became  a  true  English  sover^n  ; 
a  lover  of  the  establishment,  and  an  example  of 
christian  charity.  Strictly  and  habitually  de- 
vout  amid  all  the  temptations  of  a  court,  she 
was  prepared  to  meet  death  with  almost  more 
than  resignation. 

The  charaeter  of  her  sister  was  much  lees 
impressive ;  Irar  good  qualities  being  better 
fitted  for  a  private  life  than  a  throne.  It  would 
be  bard  to  charge  her  with  inheriting  the  faults 
of  her  ancestors,  from  all  the  grosser  instances 
of  which  she  was  clearly  exempt.  Yet  there 
certainly  a|>pears,  in  her  attachment,  much  of 
that  weak  subjection  of  mind,  (and  a  little,  it 
may  be  foared  of  that  dissimulation  too,)  which 
hao  been  so  manifest  in  some  former  monarchs 
of  her  family.  Yet  even  this  weaknen  was 
overruled  to  great  purposes.  Had  her  attach- 
ment to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  been  more 
moderate,  the  duke  might  not  have  possessed 
that  supreme  authority,  which  enabled  htm  to 
humble,  by  so  unexampled  a  series  of  victories', 
that  power  which  had  been  the  scourge  of  prob 
testantism,  and  the  pest  of  Europe.  And  had 
her  temper  been  less  mutable,  it  might  not  have 
been  so  easy  to  accomplish  a  peace,  when  tlie 
reasonable  ends  of  war  had  been  so  fully  an- 
swered.. 

*Mary  and  A9BS.- 
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prlnoeta  was  doemed  by  Providence  too  central 
a  branch  of  the  Stuart  family,  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  newly  renovated  conslituiion.  A  more 
distant  oonnejuon  had  already  been  specially 
trained  for  this  moat  important  trust,  though 
with  little  apparent  probability  of  being  called 
lo  exercise  it,  the  princess  Anne  having  been 
no  less  than  seventeen  time*  pregnant.  The 
death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  last  of  her 
iamily,  at  length  turned  the  eyes  of  the  English 
paUio  towards  the  princess  Sophia ;  from  hence- 
forth she  and  her  issue  were  reoogniied  as  pre- 
sumptive heirs  to  tlie  crown.  Many  of  the 
events  which  occurred  during  the  last  years  of 
queen  Anne's  reign,  served  not  a  little  to  en- 
hance to  all  who  were  cordially  attached  to  the 
English  constitution,  the  providential  blessing 
of  so  suitable  a  succession. 

A  mofe  remarkable  event  is  scarcely  to  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Nothing 
could  be  more  essential  to  the  interests  of 
British  liberty,  than  that  they,  who  were  con- 
cerned lor  its  maintenance,  should  be  possessed 
of  the  promptest  and  most  unexceptionable 
means  of  filling  the  vacant  throne.  No  prince 
was  fitted  to  their  purpose,  who  was  not  zeal, 
ousiy  attached  to  the  proteetant  religion ;  and  it 
was  desirable  that  he  should,  at  the  same  tiinc, 
posseas  such  a  title,  on  ground  of  consanguinity, 
•8  that  the  principle  of  hereditary  monarchy 
might  be  as  little  departed  from  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case  would  admit  For  the  se- 
oaring  of  both  these  radical  objects,  what  an 
adequate  provision  was  made  in  the  princess 
Sophia,  and  her  illustrious  offspring  !  The  con- 
nexion thus  near  was  made  interesting  by  every 
eircumstanoe  which  could  engage  &»  hearts 
of  English  protestants.  The  princess  Sophia 
was  Um  only  remaining  child  of  that  only  re- 
maining daughter  of  Jamee  the  first,  who  twing 
married  to  one  of  the  most  lealous  protestant 
princes  of  the  empire,  became  his  partner  in  a 
series  of  personal  and  domestic  distress,  in 
which  his  committing  himself,  on  the  cause  of 
tiie  protestants  of  Bohemia,  involved  htm  and 
his  family  ibr  neax  half  a  century.  In  her,  all 
the  rights  of  her  mother,  as  well  as  of  her  father, 
were  vested ;  and  while  by  the  electorial  dignity, 
(of  which  her  father  had  been  deprived)  being 
restored  to  her  husband,  the  duke  of  Hanover, 
she  seemed,  in  part,  compensated  for  the  afilic- 
tions  of  her  earlier  life, — her  personal  character, 
in  which  distinguished  wit  and  talents  were 
vnited  with  wisdom  and  piety,*  both  these  last 
probably  taught  her  in  the  school  of  adversity, 
proooreid  ibr  her  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew 
Jier,  as  well  as  the  veneration  of  thoee  whose 
leligioM  sentiments  were  congenial  with  her 
own. 

Saoh  was  the  mother  of  George  the  first! 
She  lived,  enjoying  her  bright  faculties  to  a 
very  advanced  age,  to  see  a  throne  prepared 
ibr  her  son  far  more  glorious  than  that  from 
which  her  fiitber  had  been  driven ;  or,  what  to 
Imt  exoellent  mind  was  still  more  gratifying, 

*  See  M.  Chevreau'B  character  of  the  Princess  Sophia, 
(pioted  by  AddiBon.  Freeholder,  No.  30.  Bee  also  her 
two  letters  to  Bifliop  Burnet,  In  lii»  life  anneied  to  hU  '. 
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of  all  the  other  branches  of  her  paternal  honae* 
to  furnish  in  the  most  honourable  instance  poa- 
sible,  an  invaluable  stay  and  prop  for  that  cause, 
on  account  of  which  her  parents  and  their  chil- 
dren seemed,  for  a  time,  to  have  *  sufiered  the 
loss  of  all  things.' 

Whether,  then,  we  consider  the  succeesloii 
of  the  house  of  Hanover,  as  the  means  of  finally 
establishing  our  civil  and  religious  constitutioo, 
which  then  only  can  be  regarded  as  having  at- 
tained a  perfect  triumph  over  every  kind  of 
oppression ;— <or  whether  we  view  it  as  a  most 
signal  act  of  that  retributive  goodness  which 
has  promised  *  that  every  one  who  forsaketh 
house,  or  brethren,  or  lands,  for  his  sake,  shall 
receive  manifold  more  even  in  this  present 
life.*  I  say,  in  whichsoever  light  we  con^ 
template  it,~especiallv  if  we  connect  it  with 
the  series  of  events  ia  England,— and,  above  all, 
compare  it  with  the  fate  of  the  family  from 
which  tlie  parent  princess  had  sprung — but 
which,  aAer  being  chastised  to  no  purpose,  was 
rejected,  to  make  room  for  those,  who  had  sn^ 
fared  in  so  much  nobler  a  cause,  and  with  so 
much  better  effect, — what  can  we  say,  but  with 
the  Psalmist,  ^that  promotion  cometh  neither 
from  the  east,  nor  from  the  west,  nor  yet  from 
tho  south.  But  God  is  the  judge;  he  potteth 
down  one,  and  setteth  up  another.  For  in  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  there  is  a  cup,  and  the  wind 
is  red ;  it  is  full  mixed,  and  he  poureth  out  of 
the  same.  But  aa  for  the  dregs  thereof  all  the 
wicked  of  the  earth  shall  wring  them  out,  and 
drink  them.  All  the  horns  also  of  the  wicked 
shall  be  cut  off,  but  the  horns  of  the  righteous 
shall  be  exalted.* 

Another  less  momentous,  yet  highly  interest- 
ing  instance^f  providential  remuneration,  eoo- , 
nected  with  this  great  event,  must  not  be  passed 
over.  It  shall  be  given  in  the  words  of  a  living 
and  a  near  observer.  *  A  wife,*  says  biabop 
Burnet,  *  was  to  be  sought  for  prince  Charlee 
(the  emperor's  brother,  whom  the  allies  wished 
to  establish  on  the  Spanish  throne)  among  the 
protestant  courts,  for  there  was  not  a  suitable 
match  in  the  popish  cowls.  He  had  seen  the 
princess  of  Anspach,  and  was  much  taken 
with  her,  so  that  great  applications  were  made 
to  persuade  her  to  change  her  religion ;  bat  she 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  buy  a  crown  at  eo 
dear  a  rats.  And  soon  aAer,  she  was  married 
to  the  prince  Electoral  of  Brunswick ;  whaeh 
gave  a  gkirious  character  of  her  to  this  oetion. 
And  her  pious  firmness  is  like  to  he  rewarded, 
even  in  this  life,  by  a  much  better  orown  than 
that  which  she  rejected.'* .  Surely  this  porlien 
of  our  queen  Caroline's  history  deeerves  lo  be 
had  in  perpetual  reroembranoe ! 

The  same  prelate  speaking  of  king  William, 
says,  *  I  considered  him  as  a  person  raised  np 
by  God,  to  resist  the  power  of  France,  and  the 
progress  of  tyranny  and  persecution.  The  thirtr 
vears,  from  the  year  1673  to  his  death,  in  whieb 
he  acted  so  great  a  part,  carry  in  them  so  many 
amazing  stepe  of  a  glorious  and  distinguishing 
Providence,  that  in  the  words  of  David  he  mmy 
be  called,—  The  man  ^  God's  rigki  kand^  ' 
he  made  strong  for  kimotlp 
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Sot  i^ttiefe  ««re  Just  s^roands  ioY  this  re- 
mark  respecting  this  particular  period,  and  this 
individual  personage :  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
•ntire  chain  of  proTid«nees,  which  runs  through 
oar  whole  national  history,  from  the  landing  of 
our  Saxon  anoestors  to  the  present  hour  7  May 
it  not  be  confidently  asked.  Is  there  at  this  day 
•  nation  upon  earthi  whose  ciroumslancea  ap- 
pear so  clearly  to  have  been  arranged,  and  bound 
together,  by  the  hands  of  him,  *  wiio  does  what- 
aoever  he  pleases,  both  in  heaven  and  earth  7* 

That  the  purposes  of  this  great  scheme  have, 
as  yet  been  most  inadequately  answered,  as  far 
as  our  free  agency  is  concerned,  is  a  deep 
ground  for  our  humiliation,  but  no  argument 
against  the  reality  of  providential  direction.  The 
Sacred  history  of  the  Jews,  the  only  people  who 
have  been  more  distinguished  than  ourselves, 
presents  to  us  not  only  their  unparalleled  obli^ 
gations  to  the  Almighty,  but  also  a  series  of  such 
abuses  of  those  mercies,  as  at  length  brought 
opon  them  a  destruction  as  unexampled  as 
their  guilt.  The  great  purposes  of  heaven  can- 
Dot  be  fVostrated ;  but  the  instrument  which  em- 
barrassed the  process  may,  too  surely,  be  ex- 
eluded  from  any  share  in  the  beneficial  results, 
and  be,  on  the  contrary,  the  distinguished  Tie- 
tim  of  indignation.  Thus  Jodea,  in  spite  pf 
all  its  apostaeies,  was  made  subservient  to  its 
original  objeet  In  spite  of  the  barrenness  of 
the  parent  treci  the  mystic  branch  was  made 
to  spring  from  its  roots  t  but  this  purpose  being 
once  served,  the  tree  itself^  nourished  as  it  had 
been  with  the  chief  fatness  of  the  earthy  and 
with  the  richest  dews  of  heaven,  was  *  hewn 
down  and  east  into  the  lire.* 

Let  Bngland^  let  those  espscially  of  rank  and 
influence,  and,  above  all,  let  the  personage 
whose  high,  but  most  awful  trust  it  may  be  to 
have  the  delegated  ovenight  of  this  vineyard, 
which  God  has  *  fenced  and  planted  with  the 
choicest  vine ;'  let  mul  feel  the  weight  of  their 
responsibility,  and  avert  those  judgments  which 
divine  justice  may  deem  commensurate  to  our 
abased  advantages ! 

We  have  been  the  object  of  admiration  to  the 
whole  civilised  world!  Such  have  been  the 
blessings  conferred  opon  us,  and  such  have  been 
the  bright  lights,  from  time  to  time,  raised  up 
among  os,  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise*  But 
what  would  the  eflbct  have  been,  if  our  unexam- 
pled oonstitution,  correspondent  to  its  native 
design,  had  called  forth,  not  the  unblushing, 
becaose  on  punishable,  baseness  of  party  pro- 
fligacy, but  the  unfettered,  disinterested,  miani- 
moos,  exertion  of  commanding  talent,  of  ener- 
getic applioatioo,  and  of  invincible  virtue !  if  a 
solicitude  ttf  digest  the  principles,  to  imbibe  the 
tfpif  itf  and  to  emnptify  the  virtoes  of  our  ilhis- 
trioitfs  worthies  had  been  as  assiduously  excited 
by  preceptors  in  their  pupils,  and  by  parents 
tn  their  children,  as  a  blind  admiration  of  them, 
or  a  Minder  vanity  on  atfcoont  of  them  f—4f  those 
worthiee  had  been  as  sedukmsiy  imitated,  as 
they  have  been  loodfy  extoltod }  and  above  all, 
if  our  national  Ahurtih  estaUishment  had  teen 
as  universally  infloential,  atf  it  is  intiinsiCaHy 
.Ihlmirahle  in  its  impressive  onlinances,  its  be- 
nignant spirit,  and  its  liberal,  yet  imadnlterated 
dbctrioee  »^We  mean  not,  If  thtoee  eflbctr  had 
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teen  proda6ed  to  any  ImffrobaMs  Utopian  extent, 
bat  in  that  measure,  which  was,-  in  the  nature 
of  things,  ]Xiesible,  and  which  the  moral  Gover- 
nor of  the  Universe  had  an  equitable  right  to 
look  for.— If  this  had  teen  realised,  who  can 
say  what  evils  might  have  been  prevented,  what 
good  might  have  been  accomplished?  How 
might  protestantism  have  spread  through  Eu«. 
rope,  did  our  national  morals  keep  pace  with 
our  profession  7  How  happily  might  the  sound 
philosophy  of  the  finglish  school,  wten  thutf 
illustrated,  have  precluded  the  impious  princi- 
ples and  the  blasphemous  language  of  Voltaire 
and  his  licentious  herd !  And  how  would  thtf 
widely  diffused  radiance  of  our  then  unclouded 
constitution  have  poured  even  upon  surrounding 
countries  so  bright  a  day,  as  to  have  made  nu 
tional  literty  an  object  of  general,  but  safe  pun 
suit,  and  left  no  place  for  those  works  of  dark* 
ness  by  which  France  has  degraded  herself 
and  outraged  human  nature ! 

Shall  we  then  persevere  in  our  inattention  to 
the  indications  of  I'rovidence  1  Shall  we  peraist 
in  oar  neglect  or  abuse  of  the  talents  committed 
to  us  7  Stell  we  te  still  onconscious  that  all  our 
prosperity  hangs  suspended  on  the  sole  will  of 
God,  and  that  the  moment  of  his  ceasing  to  sos- 
tain  as,  will  te  the  moment  of  our  destruction  1 
And  shall  not  this  te  felt  particularly  by  those 
who,  by  teing  placed  highest  in  tte  community/ 
woiildi  in  such  a  ruin,  te  the  most  signal  vic- 
tims, so  they  may  now  do  most  toward  avertingf 
tte  calamity  7  On  tte  whole,  what  is  the  almost 
audible  language  of  heaven  to  prince  and  peo* 
pie,  to  noMes  and  commoners,  to  charch  and 
state,  but  that  of  tte  great  Author  of  our  religion 
in  his  awful  message  to  the  long  since  desolated^ 
churches  of  Asia  7  *  Repent^  or  else  I  will  com^ 
onto  thee  quickly,  and  will  fight  against  thed 
with  the  sword  of  my  moilth ;  and  I  will  kill 
thy  children  with  death,  and  all  the  Oburohetf 
shall  kndw  that  1  am  te  that  searcheth  th^ 
reins  and  hearts,  and  I  will  give  to  6very  od0 
of  f  oa  according  to  yoar  works.' 


CHAP.  XL« 

On  Chrittianiif  ai  a  prineiple  of  action,  es. 
peeiaUy  ao  it  roopeoU  oujiromo  rvisrt. 

C^isniNiTT  is  not  an  ingenious  theory,  a 
sablime  but  impracticable  specufation,  a  fanci- 
ful invention  to  exercise  tte  genius  or  sharpen 
the  wh  I  but  it  is  a  system  for  common  appre- 
hension, for  general  dse^  and  daily  practice.  It 
is  critically  adapted  to  the  character  of  man, 
intelligible  to  his  capacity,  appropriated  to  bis 
exigencies^  and  accommodated  to  his  desires- 
It  contains,  indeedf  atetrose  mysteries  to  exercise 
his  faith,  to  inure  him  to  submission,  to  habi. 
tuate  him  to  dependence ;  hut  the  oublimest  of  its 
doctrines  intdve  deep  practical  consequences. 

lUvelation  exhibits  wtet  neither  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  old,  nor  tte  natural  reli^on  of  the 
modefn  sceptic,  ever  pretended  to  exhibit,  a  com* 
poet  system  of  yirtnes  and  gracee.  Philosophy 
boasted  only  ihir  ideas,  independent  virtues,  and 
disoofttieeled  dcrttse.    CauMaiiitf  pteewte  ar 
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iMHmitilatod  wktU^  in  which  a  few  ainipto  bat 
monMntoaa  preioiaM  induce  a  chain  of  oonse- 
quenoes  oommensurate  with  the  immortal  na- 
ture of  man.  It  is  a  icheme  which  not  only 
diiplayi  efery  duty,  but  dieplaye  it  in  iti  just 
limitation  and  relative  dependence »  maintaininff 
a  lovely  eymmetry  and  ^r  proportion^  which 
arise  from  the  beentiful  connexion  of  one  virtue 
with  another,  and  of  all  virtuee  with  that  faith 
of  whieh  they  are  the  fruits. 

But  the  paramount  exoellenoe  of  Christianity 
is,  that  its  effects  are  not  limited,  like  the  virtues 
of  the  Pagans,  to  the  circumscribed  sphere  of 
this  world.  7%etr  thoughts  and  desires,  though 
they  ocaasionally  appeared,  from  their  sublimity, 
to  have  been  fitted,  for  a  wider  range,  were  in  a 
great  measure  shut  in  by  liie  dark  and  narrow 
bounds  of  the  present  scene.  At  most,  they  ap> 
pear  to  have  bad  but  transient  glimpses  of  eva- 
aeeoent  light,  which,  however,  while  they  lasted, 
made  them  often  break  out  into  short  but  spirit, 
ed  apoetrophes  of  hope,  and  even  triumph.  The 
Stoics  talked  deeply  and  eloquently  of  self-denial, 
but  never  thought  of  extending,  b^  its  exercise, 
their  happinees  to  perpetuity.  Philosophy  could 
never  give  to  divine  and  eternal  things,  sufficient 
distinctness  or  magnitude  to  induce  a  renuncia. 
tion  of  present  enjoyment,  or  to  insure  to  the 
oonqueror,  who  should  obtain  a  victory  over  this 
world,  a  crown  of  unfading  glory.  It  never  was 
explained,  except  in  the  page  of  Revelation,  that 
God  was  himself  an  abundant  recompence  for 
every  sacrifice  which  can  be  made  for  his  sake. 
Still  less  was  it  ascertained,  that,  even  in  this 
life,  God  is  to  the  good  man  his  refuge  and  his 
strength,  *  a  very  present  help  in  time  of  trou- 
ble.* There  is  more  rational  consolation  for 
both  worlds,  in  these  few  words  of  the  Amighty 
to  Abraham,  *  Fear  not,  I  am  th^  shield,  and  thy 
exceeding  great  reward,*  than  m  all  the  happy 
conjectures,  and  ingenious  probabilities,  of  all 
the  pbiloeophers  in  the  world. 

The  rehgion,  therefore,  which  is  in  this  little 
work  meant  to  be  inculcated,  is  not  the  gloomy 
austerity  of  the  ascetic ;  it  is  not  the  fierce  into- 
lerance of  the  bigot,  it  is  not  the  mere  assent  to 
historical  evidence,  nor  the  mere  formal  obser- 
Tances  of  the  nominal  Christian.  It  is  not  the 
extravagance  of  the  fanatic,  nor  the  extermi- 
nating  seal  of  the  persecutor :  though  all  these 
faint  shadoips,  or  distorting  caricatures  have 
been  frequently  exhibited  as  the  genuine  por. 
traits  of  Christianity ;  by  those  who  either  never 
saw  her  face,  or  never  came  near  enough  to  de. 
linsate  her  fairly,  or  who  delighted  to  misrepre- 
sent and  disfigure  her. 

True  religion  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  so. 
her,  most  efficient,  most  natural,  and  therefore 
most  happy  exercise  of  right  reason.  It  is,  in- 
deed, ratieoally  made  predominant  by  such  an 
apprehension  of  what  concerns  us,  in  respect  to 
our  higher  nature,  as  sets  us  above  all  undue 
attraction  of  earthly  objects;  and  in  a  great 
measure,  freee  the  niind  from  its  bondage  to  the 
body.  It  is  that  inward  moral  liberty  whieh 
gives  a  man  the  mastery  over  himself,  and  ena. 
blee  him.  to  pursue  thoee  ends  which  his  heart 
and  his  conscience  approve,  without  yielding  to 
any  of  those  warping  influencee,  by  which  all, 
except  genuine  Christians,  most  be,  mora  or  less, 


led  captive.  In  a  word,  it  is  the 
knowledge  of  Him,  whom  to  know  is  wisdom— 
whom  to  foar  is  rectitude— whom  to  love  is  hap- 
piness. A  principle  this,  so  just  in  rational 
creatnree  to  their  infinite  owner,  benefiictor,  and 
end ;  so  demanded  by  all  that  is  perceivable  in 
outward  nature,  so  suggested  by  all  that  is  right, 
and  so  required  by  all  that  is  wrong  in  the  ho- 
man  mind,  that  the  common  want  of  it,  whieh 
almost  every  where  presents  itself,  is  only  to  be 
accounted  K>r  on  the  supposition  of  human  na. 
ture  being  under  some  unnatural  perversion, 
some  deep  delirium,  or  fatal  intoxication ;  whieh 
by  filling  the  mind  with  sickly  dreams,  renders 
it  insensible  to  thoee  facte  and  verities,  of  whieh 
awakened  nature  would  have  the  most  awful  and 
most  impressive  perception. 

Thus,  to  awaken  our  reason,  to  make  us  sen- 
sible of  our  infatuation,  to  point  us  to  our  true 
interest,  duty,  and  happiness,  and  to  fit  us  for 
the  pursuit,  by  making  us  love  both  ths  objects 
at  which  we  are  to  aim,  and  the  path  in  which 
we  are  to  move,  are  the  grand  purpoees  of  the 
Christian  dispensation.  If  moral  rectitude  be 
an  evil ;  if  inward  selfenioyment  be  s  grievance, 
if  a  right  estimate  of  all  things  be  folly ;  if  a 
cheerful  and  happy  use  of  every  thing,  according 
to  its  just  and  proper  value,  be  misery ;  if  a  su- 
preme, undeviating  attachment  to  every  thing 
that  is  true  and  honest,  and  pure,  and  just,  and 
lovely,  and  of  good  report,  be  weakness :  in  short, 
if  the  true  reUsh  for  every  thing  eubstantially 
useful,  every  thing  innocently  pSeasant  in  lifo, 
with  the  proepect,  when  life  is  ended,  of  felicity 
unspeakable  and  eternal,  be  moping  melancholy, 
then,  and  not  otherwise,  ought  the  religion  of 
the  New  Testament  to  be  treated  with  neglect, 
or  vies^ed  with  suspicion  ;  as  if  it  were  hostile 
to  human  comfort,  unsuitable  to  high  station,  or 
incompatible  with  any  circumstances  which 
right  reason  sanctions. 

The  gospel  is,  in  infinite  mercy,  brought  with- 
in  the  apprehension  of  the  poor  and  the  igno- 
rant ;  but  its  grandeur,  like  that  of  the  God  who 
fave  it,  is  not  to  be  lowered  by  condescension* 
n  its  humblest  similitudes,  the  discernidg  mind 
will  foel  a  majestic  simplicity,  identiciJ  with 
that  of  created  nature ;  and  in  its  plainest  les- 
sons, an  extent  of  meaning  which  spreads  into* 
infinitude.  When  we  yield  ourselves  to  its  in- 
fluences, its  effects  upon  us  are  correspondent  to 
its  own  nature.  It  lays  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
every  kind  of  false  greatness,  but  it  leaves  us  in 
a  more  confirmed,  and  far  happier  enjoyment  of 
all  which  really  gives  lustre  to  the  character^ 
which  truly  heightens  the  spirit,  which  strength- 
ens, ennobles,  and  amplifies  the  mind.  It  an- 
nounces to  us -a  spiritual  sovereign,  to  whoee 
unseen  dominion  the  proudest  potentates  of  the 
earth  are  in  unconscious,  but  most  real  subjec- 
tion; but  who,  notwithstanding  his  infinite  great- 
ness, condescends  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
every  human  heart  that  truly  yields  to  his  influ- 
ence; suppressing  in  it  every  unruly  and  unhap- 
py passion ;  animating  it  with  every  holy  and 
heavenly  temper,  every  noble  and  generous  vir- 
tue ;  fitting  it  for  all  tlie  purpoees  of  Providence, 
and  fortifying  it  against  calamities,  by  a  peace 
*  which  passeth  all  understanding.* 
That  this  is  a  view  of  Christianity,  founded 
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la  nrraftagtUe  ftet,  and  pecaliarly  demanding' 
our  refifard,  appears  from  the  uniform  language 
nf  its  divine  aathor,  respeetinfp  himself  and  his 
mission,  on  all  occasions  where  a  sammarT  an- 
naootation  wa^  fitting.  It  is  a  spiritaal  king. 
dom,  on  the  eve  of  actual  establishment,  of  whidi 
he  giTes  notice.  To  this  oltimate  idea,  the  other 
great  purposes  of  his  incarnation  are  to  be  re- 
ferred. They  over  whom  he  means  to  reign  are 
attainted  rebels.  He,  therefore,  so  fulfils  every 
demand  of  that  law  which  they  had  violated,  as 
to  reverse  the  attainder,  on  grounds  of  eternal 
justice.  They  were,  also,  captives  to  a  usurper, 
whoie  raysterions  power  he  has  so  broken  a4  to 
disable  him  from  detaining  any  who  are  cor. 
dially  willing  to  break  their  bonds.  And  having 
thus  removed  all  obstacles,  he  oflers  privileges 
of  infinite  benefit ;  and  demands  no  submission  ; 
no  dereliction,  no  observance,  but  what,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  are  indifipensable  to  the 
recovery  of  motal  health,  moral  liberty,  and  mo- 
ral happiness :  and  what  He,  by  the  gi«cious  in- 
fluences of  his  ever-present  Spirit,  will  render, 
not  only  attainable,  but  delightful  to  the  honest 
and  humble  heart 

The  royal  person^  theti,  should  early  and  con- 
■tantly  be  habituated  to  consider  herself  as  pecu- 
liarly under  the  government,  and  in  a  most  espe. 
cial  manner  needing  the  protection  and  guidance 
of  this  Almighty  Sovereign ;  looking  toliis  word 
fi>r  her  best  lig'ht,  and  to  his  Spirit  for  her  best 
strength ;  perrorroing  all  that  she  undertakes, 
in  the  manner  most  perfectly  conformed  to  his 
lawsf  and  most  clearly  subservient  to  the  inte- 
rests  of  his  spiritual  kingdom ;  submitting  all 
events  to  his  wisdom,  and  acknowledging  no  less 
his  particular  than  his  general  Providence ;  and, 
above  all,  praying  daily  fer  his  support,  depend- 
ing on  bis  goodness  for  socoess,  and  submitting' 
to  bis  will  in  disappointment  In  fact,  to  none, 
in  so  eminent  a  sense  as  to  princes,  does  that  sen- 
timent of  an  inspired  instructor  belong ;  *  Not 
that  we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves,  to  think  any 
thing  as  of  ourselves }  but  our  sufficiency  is  of 
God.» 

S^e  should  practically  understand,  that  reli- 
giout  though  it  has  its  distinct  and  Separate  du- 
ties, yet  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  distinct  and 
separate  thing,  so  as  to  make  up  a  duty  of  itself, 
disconnected  with  other  duties,  but  that  it  is  a 
grand, and  universally  governing  principle,wbich 
IS  to  be  the  fountain  of  her  morality,  and  the 
living  spring  of  all  her  actions :  tliat  religion  is 
not  merely  a  thing  to  be  retained  in  the  mind, 
as  a  dormant  mass  of  inoperative  opinions,  but 
ifrhioh  is  to  be  brought,  by  every  individual,  into 
ibe  detail^  of  every  day*s  deeds  i  which,  in  a 
^inoe,  is  to  influence  bis  private  behaviourf  as 
weH  as  his  public  oonduct  i  which  is  to  rnrulate 
his  choice  of  ministers^  and  his  adoption  of  mea<> 
•ores )  which  is  to  govern  hie  mind,  tn  making* 
war  and  meknig  peace  ^  which  is  to  aceompany 
him,  not  only  to  the  closet,  but  to  the  council } 
which  is  io  fill  his  mind,  whether  in  the  world 
dr  in  retirement,  with  sn  abiding  sense  of  the 
vast  responsibiKty  which  he  hr  under,  and  the 
awful  account  to  which  he  will  one  day  be  calK 
ad,  before  that  Being,  who  lodges  the  welfare  of 
io  many  millions  in  his  hands.  In  fine,  to  bor- 
row tto  wdrds  of  the  pious  archbisliop  Seeker, 


*  It  ought  to  be  explicitly  taught,  add  vtmbh  dwak 
upon,  that  religion  extends  Its  authority  to  every 
thing :  to  the  most  worldly,  the  commonest,  the 
lowest*  (and  surely,  still  more  the  highest  earth*, 
ly)/ things  f  binding  us  to  behave  reasonably^ 
decently,  hiSimbly,  honourably,  meekly,  and  kind* 
ly  in  them  all ;  and  that  its  interferinr  so  fafi 
instead  of  being  a  hardship,  is  a  great  blessthg 
to  us,  because  it  interferes  always  for  our 
good.* 

Parasites  have  treated  some  waak  princes,  nd 
If  they  were  not  of  the  same  common  natur^ 
with  those  whom  they  govern ;  and  as  if,  of 
course,  the^  were  not  amenable  to  the  same 
laws;  Christianity,  however,*  does  not  hold  out 
two  sorts  of  religion,  one  for  the  court,  and  one 
for  the  country  ;l  one  for  the  princa,  and  another 
for  the  people.  Princes,  as  well  as  subjects,  who; 

*  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  seek  for 
glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality,'  shall  rea^ 

*  eternal  life.*  As  there  is  the  same  code  of  lawsi 
so  there  is  the  same  promise  annexed  to  the  ob- 
servance of  them.  *  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life^ 
keep  tlie  commandments.*  There  are  no  exempt 
cases:  The  maxim  is  of  universal  applications 
There  will  be  no  pleading  of  privilege  on  that 
day,  when  the  dead,  sm^ll  and  uaXAT,  shall 
stand  before  God ;  when  they  shall  be  '  judged 
out  of  those  things  which  afe  written  in  the 
book  of  God*8  ramembtanccj  according  to  their 
works.* 

So  far  from  a  dispensattoo  of  indCiIgenoes  be*' 
ing  granted  to  princeii,  they  ar6  bound  even  to^ 
more  circumspection.  They  are  set  on  a  pinna*' 
cle,  the  peculiar  objects  of  attention  and  imita* 
tion.  Their  trust  is  of  larger  extent,  and  more 
momentous  importance. — ^Tfaeir  influence  in* 
volves  the  conduct  of  multitudes.  Their  exam- 
ple should  be  even  more  correct,  because  it  wilf 
be  pleaded  as  a  preei^dent.  Their  exalted  sta^ 
tion«  therefore^  instead  of  furnishing  excuaea  for 
omissiohQ,  does  but  enlarge  the  obligation  of  per- 
fbrmance.  They  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
same  helps  to  virtue,  the  same  meana  for  duty  ; 
and  they  have  the  same,  may  wa  not  rather  say; 
they  have  even  a  stronger  assuranca  of  divine 
aid,  since  that  aid  is  promised  to  be  proportioned 
to  the  exigence ;  and  the  exigencies  of  princes 
are  obviously  greater  than  uose  Of  any  other 
class  of  men. 

Power  and  splendor  are  not  to  be  dobaidered^ 
as  sabstitutei  fop  virtue,  but  as  instruments  for 
its  promotion,  and  means  for  its  embellishment 
The  pofWer  aftd  splendor  of  sovereigns  are  con- 
firmed to  them  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  for  the 
wisest  and  most  beneficial  purposes.  But  these 
Illustrious  appendages  are  Evidently  not  meant 
for  their  peraonal  prratlficatiob,  but  to  give  im- 
preftsiveness  and  dignity  to  their  station ;  to  be 
suitable  and  honourable  meaVis  of  supporting  an 
antbority,'  which  ProvideAce  has  made  indis- 
peniable  to  the  peace  and  happinbss  of  society ; 
and  on  the  adequate  energy  of  which,  the  secu* 
rity  and  comfort  of  all  suftordiiiate  ranks,  in 
their  due  gradationa,  so  materially  depend. 

Can  we  hesitate  to  conclude,  that  at  the  laat 
great  audit,  princes  wili  be  called  td  aeodunt, 
not  only  for  all  the  wrong  which  they  have  done, 
but  for  all  the  right  which  they  have  negleeted 
tn  do  7    Net  omy  for  all  the  evi>  they  have  per 
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p6trat6d,4iat  for  all  tliat  tber,  wilfollj,  have  per- 
mitted? For  all  the  corropUons  which  they  have 
■anctioned,  and  all  the  good  which  tbej  have 
discouragred  7  It  will  1m  demanded  whether 
they  have  employed  royal  opalence,  in  setting 
an  example  of  wise  and  generous  beneficence, 
or  of  contagious  levity  and  voluptuousness  7 
Wliether  they  have  used  their  influence,  in  pro* 
moting  ubiects  dearly  for  the  public  good,  or  in 
accomplishing  the  selfish  purposes  of  mercenary 
favourites  7  And  whether,  on  the  whole,  their 
public  and  private  conduct  tended  more  to  di& 
fuae  relijfious  principle,  and  sanction  Christian 
virtue,  or  to  lend  support  to  fashionable  profll- 
gacy,  and  to  undermine  national  morality  7 

At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
they  will  be  judged  by  that  ommBcient  Being, 
who  sees  the  ncret  bent  and  hidden  inclinations 
•f  the  heart;  and  who  knows  that  the  best 
prince  cannot  accomplish  all  the  good  he  wishes, 
nor- prevent  all  the  evil  be  disapproves : — by  that 
wiereiful  Being,  who  will  recompense  pure  de- 
sires and  upriffht  intentions,  even  where  pro- 
vidential obstacles  prevented  dieir  being  carried 
into  execution — by  that  eompti$9unuiU  Beinr, 
who  sees  their  difficulties,  observes  their  trials, 
weighs  their  temptations,  oommisserates  their 
dangers,  and  takes  most  exact  cognizance  of 
circumstances,  of  which  no  human  jutlge  can 
ibrm  an  adequate  idea.  Aseured,  as  we  are,  that 
this  gracious  method  of  reckoning  will  be  ex- 
tendi to  all,  may  we  not  be  confident,  that  it 
will  be  peculiarly  applied,  where  the  case  most 
expressly  stands  in  need  of  it  7  And  may  we 
not  rest  persuaded,  that  if  there  is  a  spectacle 
which  our  Almighty  Ruler  beholds  with  pecu- 
liar complacency  on  earth,  and  will  recompense 
with  a  crown  of  distinguished  brightness  in 
heaven,  it  is  a  sotkrkioii  ooifio  JusTx.y,  loyinq 

MEaCT,  ARD  WALKING   HUMBLY  WFTH  GoOi 

But  is  relif  ion  to  be  pursued  by  princes  only 
as  a  guide  of  conduct,  a  law  by  which  they  are 
to  live  and  act :  as  a  principle  which,  if  culti- 
vated, will  qualify  them  (br  eternal  felicity  7 
These  are  invaluable  benefits,  but  they  do  not 
isAoKy  exprese  all  that  princes  in  particular  need 
from  relifpon.— 7^&€y,  in  an  eminent  degree,  re- 
quire  consolation  and  support  for  this  life,  as 
well  as  a  title  to  happiness  in  the  life  to  come. 
7%«y,  above  all  human  beings,  need  some  pow. 
erfiit  resource  to  bear  them  up  a^rainst  the  agi- 
tations  and  the  pressures,  to  which  their  high 
station  inevitably  exposes  them. 

To  whom  on  this  earth  are  troubles  and  heart- 
achs  so  sure  to  be  multiplied,  as  to  princes,  espe- 
cially to  those  of  superiot'  understanding  and 
sensibility  7  Who,  of  any  other  rank  are  exposed 
to  such  embarrassing  trials,  such  difficult  dilem- 
mas 7  ^  We  speak  not  merely  of  those  unfortu- 
nate monarchs,  who  have  undergone  striking 
yicissitttdes,  or  who  have  been  visited  with  ex- 
traordinary calamities ;  but  of  such  also  whom 
the  world  would  rather  agree  to  call  prosperous 
and  happy : — Yet  let  him  who  doubts  this  ge- 
neral truth,  read  the  accounts  given  by  all  our 
historians  of  the  last  yeais  of  king  William,  and 
the  last  months  of  queen  Anne ;  snd  then  let 
bim  pronounce  what  could  be  more  trying,  than 
those  disappointments  and  disgusts  which  sunk 
ioto  the  Yei7  soul  of  the  one,  or  those  eares  an4 


agitations  which  finally  destroyed  the  pttee  of 

the  other. 

If  there  be  then  any  secret  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  clearly  infallible  remedy  by  which 
such  distresses  may  be  assuaged,  by  which  seifl 
command,  self-possession,  and  even  eelf.enjoy. 
ment  may  be  secured  in  the  midst  of  the  great- 
est trials  to  which  mortality  is  liable,-^would 
not  this  be  an  object  to  which  the  view  of  princes, 
even  above  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  should  be 
directed ;  and  in  comparison  of  which,  they 
might  justly  hold  cheap  all  the  honours  of  their 
birth,  and  aU  the  prerogatives  of  their  rank  7 

Christian  piety,  when  real  in  itself,  and  when 
thoroughly  established  in  the  heart  and  in  the 
habits,  i9  this  secret.  When  the  mind  is  not 
only  conscientiously,  but  aflbctionately  religious; 
when  it  not  only  fears  God,  as  the'  Almighty 
Sovereign,  but  loves  and  confides  in  him,  as  the 
all-gracious  Father,  not  merely  inferred  to  be 
audi,  from  the  beauty  and  benignity  apparent 
in  the  works  of  nature,  but  ratiDnally  nndersteo«l 
to  be  such  from  the  discoveries  of  divine  grace 
in  the  word  of  Grod  ; — and  let  us  add,  no  less  ra- 
tionally felt  to  be  such,  from  the  transforming 
influence  6f  that  word  upon  the  heart :  then, 
acts  of  devotion  are  no  longer  a  penance,  but  a 
resource,  and  a  refreshment;  insomuch  that 
the  voluptuary  would  as  soon  relinquish  those 
gratifications  for  which  he  lives,  as  the  devout 
Christian  would  give  up  his  daily  intercourse 
with  his  Maker.  But  it  is'  not  in  stated  acta 
merely  that  such  devotion  lives, — it  is  an  ha- 
bitual sentiment  which  diffuses  itself  througk 
the  whole  of  life,  purifying,  exalting  and  tran- 
quilizing  ewerj  part  of  it,  smoothing  the  most 
rugged  paths, — making  the  yoke  of  duty  easy, 
and  the  burden  of  care  light  It  is  a  perennial 
spring  in  the  very  centre  of  the  heart,  to  which 
the  wearied  spirit  betakes  itself  for  reflreshment 
and  repose. 

In  tnis  language  there  is  no  enthusiasm.  It 
is  in  spite  of  the  cold  raillery  of  the  sceptic,  the 
language  of  truth  and  soberness. — The  Scrip- 
tures ascribe  to  Christian  piety  this  very  efficacy^ 
and  every  age  and  nation  fhrnish  countless 
instances  of  its  power  to  raise  the  human  mind 
to  a  holy  heroism,  superior  to  every  trial  f  *  Were 
there  not,*  says  the  sober  and  dispassionate  Til- 
lotson,  *  something  real  in  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  hare  so 
remarkable  and  so  regular  an  effect,  to  support 
the  mind  in  every  condition,  upon  so  great  a 
number  of  persons,  of  different  degrees  of  un- 
derstanding, of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  young 
and  old,  learned  and  unlearned,  in  so  miny  dis- 
tant places,  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  the 
records  whereof  have  come  down  to  us.  I  say 
so  real,  and  so  frequent,  and  so  regular  an  effect 
as  this,  cannot  with  any  colour  of  reason,  be 
ascribed  either  to  blind  chance  or  mere  imagi*. 
nation,  but  must  have  a  real  and  regular,  and 
uniform  cause,  proportionable  to  so  great  and 
general  an  effect.** 

We  are  persuaded  that  if  the  subject  of  this 
chapter  be  considered  with  an  sttention  equal  to 
its  importance  every  other  virtue  will  spring  up^ 
as  it  were  spotaneously,  in  the  mind,  and  a  high 
degveee  of  excellence,  htAh  public  and  private^ 

*  Snrmon  XT* 
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be  iaititiettvvly  panaed.  In  raeh  a  eaie,  bow 
liappj  wouU  be  tbe  distinffuiahed  individad, 
and  how  inoonoeivably  benefited  and  Ueaiied 
woald  be  ihe  oommunity ! 

Pioue  Mvereif  ns  are  at  all  timee,  the  ricbett 
boon  which  heaven  ean  beetow  on  a  country. 
Tbe  preaent  period  roakee  oe  more  than  ever 
•ensible  of  their  importance.  A  period  in  which 
law  has  loet  its  force,  rank  ita  distinction,  and 
order  its,  existence;  in  which  ancient  institu- 


trioatioo  may  be  siB»rded  m,  it  is  notia  man  to 
determine.  Bot  certain  it  is,  that  even  in  the 
most  threatening  circuraatancea,  the  obvioua, 
unaffected,  oonaiatent  piety  of  ihe  aovereign  will 
do  more  to  animate  and  unite  a  Briliah  public, 
than  the  eloquence  of  a  Deroosthenea,  or  the 
aonga  of  a  Tyrtaaoa;  and  it  will  be  aa  aure  a 
l^edge  of  eventful  aucoeaa,  aa  either  tbe  beat  dia- 
ciplined  armiea  or  the  most  powerful  navies. 
Who  can  say  how  much  we  are  indebted  for  our 


lions  are  dissolving,  and  new  powers,  of  unde-   aafecy  hitherto  to  the  bleaaing  of  a  king  and 


acribed  character,  and  unheard  of  pretenaioo, 


queen  who  have  distinguia hed  themaelvea  above 


are  involving  Europe  in  conteats  and  convul- '  all  Uie  aovereigna  of  their  day,  by  atrictneaa  of 


Biona,  of  which  no  human  foreaight  ean  antioi. 
pate  the  end.  In  what  manner  t0«  may  be 
affected  by  thia  unprecedented  atate  of  thmga, 
what  perils  we  may  have  to  face,  what  difficul- 
ties to  struggle  with,  or  what  means  of  final  ex. 


moral  conduct  and  by  reverence  for  religion  ? 
May  their  auccessors,  to  the  latest  posterity, 
improve  upon,  instead  of  swerving  from  their 
illustrious  example 


CHRISTIAN  MORALS. 

In  moral  actions.  Divine  law  holdeth  exceedingly  the  law  of  Reason  to  guide  a  man's  lift  ;  but 
in  supernatural  it  alone  guideth.^flbal:«r. 


Am  a  tUght  mtm&rial  tf  mmeert  eHeem  and  cardial  friendthi^  tki$  liuU  §keiek  tf 

CHRISTIAN  MORALS 
la,  with  strict  propriety.  Inscribed 
TO  THE  REV.  THOMAS  OSBORNE, 
Of  Yoxall  Lodge. 

JVr  Bis  WaiTINOS  and  in  his  LIFK,  a  OONSlSTKirr  CBElSriAlf  MOKALIVr 


PREFACE. 

Ma.  Pops,  in  bis  Essay  on  Criticism,  has  asserted,  that  the  *  last  and  greatest  art'  of  literary 
composition  is  *  the  art  to  blot'  With  a  full  conviction  of  the  difiiculty  and  the  duty  of  this  art, 
the  Author  of  the  following  pages  ventures  to  insist,  even  in  contradiction  to  this  high  authority, 
that  there  ia,  in  writing,  an  art  atiU  more  rare,  still  more  slowly  learned,  still  more  reluctantly 
adopted — the  art  to  ttop. 

But  when  shall  this  diflScult,  bot  valuable,  art  be  resorted  to  ?  At  what  precise  moment  shall 
we  begin  to  reduce  so  wholesome  a  theory  to  practice  ?  It  may  be  answered — at  the  period 
when  time  may  reaaonably  be  suapected  to  have  extinguiahed  the  small  particle  of  fire  which  the 
fond  conceit  of  the  author  might  tempt  him  to  fancy  he  once  poasessed. 

But  how  is  he  to  aacertain  thia  critical  moment  of  extinction  7  Hia  own  evea,  alwaya  dim  in 
the  diacernment  of  hia  own  faulta,  may  have  become  quite  blind.  Hia  frienda  are  too  timid,  or 
too  tender,  to  hazard  the  perilous  intimation.  If  his  enemies,  alwaya  kindly  ready  to  perform 
thia  neglected  office  of  fViendship,  proclaim  the  unwelcome  truth,  they  are  probably  not  believed. 
The  public,  then,  who  are  neither  governed  by  the  mialeadinga  of  affection,  nor  influenced  by  the 
hoatility  of  hatred,  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  arbiters,  tbe  court  from  whoae  deciaion  there 
should  lie  no  appeal. 

But  if,  through  generous  partiality  to  good  intentions,  or  habitual  kindness  to  long  acquaint- 
ance, that  the  public,  inatead  of  checking,  continue  to  cherfah,  the  effi>rts  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  indulge,  and  the  author  be  tempted  still  to  persist  in  writing,  may  he  not  be  in 
Imminent  danger  of  wearing  out  the  good  humour  of  hia  protectora,  by  a  aucceaaive  reproduction 
of  hiraaelf— of  abuaing  their  kindnesa,  by  the  vapid  exhibition  of  an  exhausted  intellect  7 

May  the  writer  of  the  following  pagea,  without  incurring  too  heavily  the  imputation  of  vanity, 
be  permitted  to  observe,  that  there  ia  a  aenae  in  which  the  favour  aho  baa  uniformly  experienced 
b  bonmmbla  to  that  pabUo  who  have  oonforred  it  7   Their  indulgence  has  never  been  purchased 
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bj  fltttery ;  their  fiipport  1ms  never  l^een  in  payment  for  eoftenidr  errors  tbet  require,  not  to  bp 
qqalified,  but  combated ;  hat  never  been  %  reward  for  inoenee  omred  to  the  paesions,  for  eentl- 
ments  accommodated  to  whatever  appeared  to  be  defective  tn  any  reigning  opinion,  in  any  pre* 
▼ailing  practice.  They  have  received  with  approbation  onvarniehed  truth,  and  even  borne  with 
patience  bold  remonstrance.  In  return,  she  is  willinj^  to  hope,  that  she  has  paid  them  a  mor^ 
substantial  respect,  by  this  haaardous  sincerity,  thai^  if  she  hsd  endeavoqred  to  oonoiliate  their 
reffard  by  indirect  arts  and  unworthy  adulation. 

Next  to  injure  any  reader,  her  deepest  regret  would  be  to  oflbnd  him ;  but  when  the  questions 
^itated  are  of  momentous  concern,  would  not  diiguiaing  truth,  or  palliating  error,  be,  as  to  the 
intention,  the  worst  of  injuries,  however  powerless  the  writer  might  be  in  making  a  bad  inten- 
tion eflfectiToly  n|isobievou8  ?  Sincere,  therefore,  as  would  be  her  concern,  if  any  stroke  of  bet 
neii 
^  Sl^ld  tend  to  make  one  worilqr  man  hsribs, 

yet  the  feeliqg  of  having  contributed  Iq  mi»I^^d  a  single  yoiithful  mind,  1^  the  suppression  of  ^ 
fight,  or  the  Qitablishn^eqt  of  a  false  principle,  woiUd  be  more  painful  than  any  censures  which 
pa.  imprudent  honesty  might  draw  dowi)  upon  her. 

If  the  humble  work  now  presented  to  the  world,  be  of  litQe  use  to  the  reader,  the  writer  is 
frilling  to  hope  it  may  not  he  altogether  unprofitable  to  herself.  If  it  induce  her  more  stronn- 
pusly  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  rendering  speculation  practical,  if  it  should  dispose  her  to  adopt 
more  cordially  what  she  is  so  prompt  to  recommend,  she  will  then  have  turned  to  some  little  ae- 
pount  the  hours  of  pain  and  suffering  under  which  it  has  been  composed. 

She  does  not,  however,  absurdly  presume  to  plead  pain  and  suffering  as  an  apology  for  defocta 
in  a  work  which  she  was  at  liberty  not  to  have  undertaken ;  for,  with  whatever  otlier  evils  sick- 
ness may  be  chargeable,  it  imposes  on  no  one  the  necessity  of  adding  one  more  to  the  oountlesi| 
catalogue  of  indifferent  books. 

BarUy  Wood,' lUcem^r^  10<A,  1819 
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On  th^  wriien  €fpiom  bool^. 

All  the  things  in  this  world  carry  ip  tMm 
such  evident  marks  of  imperfection,  are  so  liable 
to  be  infected  with  error,  good  is  separated 
from  evil  by  such  slight  partitions,  and  the  de- 
flection ffoni  what  is  right  is  so  easy,  t|)at  even 
undertakings  which  should  seem  most  exempt 
(h>m  danger  are  yet  insecure  in  their  conduct, 
and  uncertain  in  their  isspe,  Writing  a  soundly- 
religious  book  might  seem  to  put  in  the  claim 
of  an  exempt  case;  but  does  experience  prove 
that  the  exemption  is  infallible  7  The  employ- 
ment is  gQod,  the  motive  is  likely  to  be  pure ; 
the  wor^  may  be  unexceptionable  in  its  ten- 
dency, and  useful  in  its  consequences.  But  is 
it  always  beneficial  to  the  writer  in  the  propor- 
tion in  which  he  intends  it  to  be  profitable  to 
the  reader  ?  J^vea  if  the  reader,  is  his  own  im- 
provement alwsys  the  leading  aim  ?  Does  a  criti- 
cal spirit  never  diminish  the  benefit  which  th^ 
tKX)k  was  calculatsd  to  cqnvey  7  If  he  is  con- 
yinced  by  the  ropre  essential  truths  it  imparts, 
is  not  some  trivial  disagreement  of  opinion,  in  a 
matter  on  which  persons  may  differ  without  any 
charge  against  the  piety  of  either,  made  to  de- 
feat  all  the  ends  of  improvement !  {s  pot  an  in- 
significant, perhaps  an  ill  founded  objection, 
simerod  to  invalidate  the  merit  of  the  whole 
work!  Is  not  this  eagerly  detected  faqlt  tri- 
umphantly kept  in  the  fore-groqnd,  while  all 
that  is  vsiuable  is  overlooked  and  its  efficacy 
defeated ;  the  criticism  being  at  once  intended 
to  give  prominence  to  the  error  of  the  writer 
imd  the  sagacity  of  the  critic  7  Another  reader 
is  probably  searching  for  brilliancy  when  he 


should  be  looking  fbr  troth,  or  he  is  only  seeki 
ing  a  confirmation  of  his  own  opinions,  wheii 
he  shoi|ld  have  been  looking  for  their  correction. 

As  to  the  writer,  is  he  not  in  danger  of  being 
absorbed  ^n  the  mechanical  part  of  his  work, 
till  religioqs  composition  dwindles  into  a  mere 
secular  operation  7  Af  ay  he  not  be  diverted 
from  his  main  object  by  an  over-attention  to 
ele^anpe,  to  porreptncss,  to  ornament; — all 
which  indeed  are  necessary ;  for  if  he  would 
twnefit  he  must  be  read,  if  he  would  be  reac) 
he  must  please,  if  he  would  please  he  must 
endeiivour  to  excel ; — but  may  he  not,  in  tak- 
ing some,  take  too  much  pains  to  please,  and 
so  become  less  solicitous  to  benefit,  tQ  the  ipjury 
bqth  of  his  reader  an^  himself  7  May  not  the 
very  lopping  and  pruning  his  work,  the  flowers 
which  he  is  an^ieuslj  sticking  into  it,  the  little 
decorations  with  which  he  is  setting  o^  those 
parts  which  he  fears  may  be  thought  dry  and 
dull,  raise  a  seneation  in  his  mind  not  unlike 
that  which  a  vain  beauty  feels  in  tricking  out 
her  person  7  May  he  not,  hij  too  much  con^ 
fidence  in  his  own  powers,  be  blind  to  errors 
obyiouB  to  all  but  himself;  or  else  may  he  not 
use  the  file  too  assiduously,  and  by  over-labour 
in  smoQtbing  the  asperities  of  his  style,  diminish 
the  force  of  his  ^leaning,  and  polish  honest 
vigoqr  into  unprofltable  elegance  7 

Some  indeed  have  been  so  indulgent  to  au- 
thors under  their  many  difl^cultie?,  as  to  allow 
them  a  certaiM  mii^ture  of  inferior  excitement, 
as  an  under  help  to  assist  such  motives  as  are 
more  pure.  |f  they  did  not  feel  a  little  too  full 
of  their  work,  when  it  was  cinder  their  hand,  it 
has  been  said,  thej  would  not  devote  to  it  the 
full  force  of  their  mind.  This  anxiety,  or 
rather  tl^i^  aliMorptlon,  it  is  prenuixifMi,  |asts  09 
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loiijirer  Ihan  tin  tire  immediate  object  ifl  aooom. 
plished.  It  retreats  indeed,  bot  waits  for  the 
aothor,  seises  him  again  with  andirainished 
ibrce  on  his  next  nnmrtaking.  If  he  fancied 
that  his  former  subject  was  all  in  all  while 
bis  mind  was  intent  upon  it,  that  preference, 
like  the  fondncM  of  an  animal  for  its  yoang, 
which  is  lost  when  they  no  longer  need  its  fos- 
tering care,  is  traniferred  to  the  next. 

As  thii  ardour  in  a  rightly-turned  mind  will 
not  be  sufficiently  duraUe  to  ripen  into  vanity, 
but  will  cool  as  soon  as  the  end  ibr  which  it 
was  exerted  is  answered ;  it  will  not  materially 
injure  the  conscientious  writer;  for  he  will 
probably,  when  the  .impetus  is  taken  off,  as 
much  undervalue  bis  work,  as  he  had  before 
over-rated  it  But  woefully  deficient  in  hu- 
mility is  that  author,  whose  enthusiasm  does 
not  subside,  when  it  is  no  longer  neceisary  to 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  his  undertaking !  Uon- 
victed  indeed  will  he  be  of  vanity,  who  persists 
in  thinking  bis  work  as  glowing,  as  when,  with 
«  judgment  dazzled  by  his  ardour,  he  viewed  it 
bot,  and  fresh-drawn  from  the  furnace  ! 

Bat  perhaps  when  a  man  engages  in  any  little 
service,  if  he  did  not  in  some  degree  exaggerate 
its  value,  in  his  hope  of  its  utility,  he  would 
want  one  motive  for  attempting  it.  Is  it  not 
therefore  a  smaller  evil  that  he  should  a  little 
magnify  its  importance  to  his  imagination,  than 
that  complete  hopelessness  should  totally  deter 
him  from  all  enterprise  7  Natural  indolence  is 
in  many,  too  powerful  a  subduer  even  of  re- 
ligious exertion,  to  allow  them  to  work  without 
hope.  If  hope  flatters,  she  at  least  supports ; 
thus  something  is  achieved  which  else  would 
ncit  have  been  done  at  alL  Again,  the  timid 
writer  forsees  that  many  objections  may  be 
raised  to  his  work.  This  would  amount  to  a 
disqualifying  dejection,  did  he  not  take  comfort 
in  the  chance  that  his  censors  may  possibly  dis- 
agree among  themselves  as  to  the  points  de- 
serving crtticisni,  and  that  one  may  even  com- 
mend what  another  condemns.  Thus  his  mind 
is  kept  in  a  just  equilibrium ;  without  the  expec- 
tation of  censure,  he  would  be  vain ;  without 
some  hope  of  approbation,  even  the  purity  of 
his  intention  might  not  always  secure  him 
from  despondency. 

But  though  no  mixed  motives  or  human  foel- 
ings  in  the  author  ought  to  interfere  with  those 
of  the  reader,  who  has  only  to  do  with  the  book, 
and  not  with  the  man,  it  is  of  no  small  moment 
to  himself,  that  both  feelings  and  motives  be 
pure.  It  is  of  the  last  importance  that  he  do 
not  impose  on  himself  the  belief,  that  he  has 
only  the  honour  of  religion  at  heart,  when  lite- 
rary renown,  or  victory  over  an  adversary,  may 
be  the  predominating  principle.  He  will  also 
be  careful  that  his  best  endowments  be  not  eon- 
verted  into  implements  of  injury ;  he  will  be 
cautious  that  his  learning,  which  is  so  useful  to 
arm  his  zeal,  do  not  help  to  encumber  it ;  that 
his  prudence,  which  is  so  necessary  to  moderate, 
do  not  extinguish  it. 

But  if  he  comes  off  clear  from  these  tempta- 
tions, other  and  greater  lurk  behind.  He  should 
bear  in  mind,  uiat  in  composing  a  religious 
work  for  the  public,  he  is  producing  the  best 
put  of  himaelf  I  that  he  is  probably  •zhibiting 


himself  to  others  as  much  better  tha»  be  is ; 
for  whatever  be  the  faults  of  his  own  character, 
it  is  his  bounden  duty  to  conduct  his  reader  to 
the  highest  approach  to  excellence.  Indepen- 
dent ofhis  general  defects,  be  is  at  least  careraHr 
keeping  out  of  sight  every  vain  thought  which 
mav  have  stolen  upcn  him  while  writing,  every 
evil  temper  which  may  have  assailed  him,  Bverj 
temptation  to  indulge  too  ardent  a  wish  that  his 
book  may  procure  praise  for  himself,  as  well  as 
benefit  to  his  readers.  To  flatter  himself  inor- 
dinately on  this  head,  as  well  as  in  over-antici- 
pating the  great  eflbcts  it  will  produce,  is  not, 
perhaps,  the  smallest  of  his  dangers.  That  rerj 
self  knowledge  which  he  has  perhaps  been  in- 
culcating  on  others,  would  preserve  him  from 
an  undue  estimation  both  of  himself  and  his 
book. 

It  was  the  sneer  of  a  witty,  but  discouraging 
satyrist,  that,  *  To  mend  the  world  's  a  vast  de- 
sign.* It  is,  indeed,  a  design  from  which  the 
purity  ofhis  motive  may  not  always  secure  the 
humility  of  the  author.  Yet  modestly  to  aim  at 
ameliorating  that  little  portion  of  it  which  lies 
within  his  immediate  sphere,  is  a  duty  out  of 
which  he  shoald  not  be  laughed  by  wits  and  epi- 
gramatists.  Instead  of  indulging  unfounded 
hopes  of  improbable  eflects,  the  Christian  writer 
will  be  humbled  at  the  mortifying  reflection,wbat 
great  and  extensive  evil  the  most  insignificant 
bad  men  may  effect,  while  so  little  comparative 
good  can  be  accomplished  by  the  beet  But  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  that  even  religion  is  no  sure  pro- 
tection against  the  intrusion  of  vanity,  that  it 
does  not  always  secure  its  possessor  fiom  over- 
rating his  own  agency,  from  fondly  calculating 
on  the  unknown  benefits  which,  bv  bis  project- 
ed work,  he  is  preparing  for  mankind.  A  pious 
Welch  minister,  many  years  ago,  being  about 
to  publish  a  sermon,  previously  consulted  the 
writer  of  these  pages  how  many  thousand  copies 
he  onght  to  print  He  felt  not  a  little  shocked 
at  her  advising  him  to  reduce  his  thousands  to 
hundreds,  scores  she  did  not  dare  advise.  As 
she  had  foreseen,  not  half  a  dozen  were  sold,  ex* 
cept  a  few,  charitably  taken  off  his  hands  by 
bis  friends.  At  her  return  soon  after,  from  the 
metropolis,  he  hastened  to  her  with  all  the  ar- 
dour of  impatience,  and  seriously  inquired, 
whether  she  had  observed  any  material  reforma- 
tion at  the  court  end  of  the  town,  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  discourse. 

Among  the  many  unsuspected  bot  salutarv 
checks  to  the  vanity  of  a  pious  writer,  it  will 
not  be  the  least,  that  his  very  popularity  may 
make  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  work  Questiona- 
ble ;  that  he  may  be  indebted  for  its  nvourable 
reception,  not  to  its  excellencies,  but  its  defects, 
not  to  the  deep,  but  to  the  superficial  views  he 
has  taken  of  religion ,  that  it  may  be  more  ac- 
ceptable only  because  it  is  less  searching ;  that 
if  he  has  pleased,  it  may  be  owing  to  his  having 
been  more  cautious  than  faithfiid.  If  there  ie 
reason  to  suspect  that  success  arises  from  his 
having  skimmed  the  surfiuse  of  truth,  when  he 
ouight  to  have  penetrated  its  depths,  that  he  has 
reconciled  the  reader  to  Christianity  and  to  him* 
self  by  a  disingenious  discretion,  by  trimming 
between  God  and  the  world,  by  concealing  truths 
he  ought  to  hare  brought  forward,  or  by  paUial- 
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iiif  tliOM  lie  done  nol  di«?ow :  popakrltj  that 
oMuord  will  aflbrd  ^ound  of  humilutioii  rather 
tbaa  of  triumph.  In  avoiding  thMo,  and  all  si- 
milar  errors,  he  will  a|eo  not  fail  tp  bear  in  mind, 
that ''He  who  ^ve  the  taJenta,  gave  alto  the 
right  bent  to  the  uee  of  them,  and  that,  there, 
^re,  he  has  no  n|ore  ground  for  boaeting  of  the 
application  than  gf  the  poeeeasion. 

When  he  is  called  upon  bj  the  nature  of  his 
•object  to  expatiate  strongly  on  this  ?ioe,  or  to 
point  out  the  danger  of  that  error,  does  he  never 
leel  a  sort  of  conscious  superiority  to  certain  in* 
^ividuals  of  his  acquaintance,  who  may  be  ior 
fected  with  either,  and,  for  a  moment,  be  tempt? 
ed  to  sit  rather  in  the  seat  of  the  soorner,  than 
in  that  of  the  counsellor  7  On  such  oocasions, 
ihere  is  nothing  which  he  will  more  carefully 
wetch,  than  the  temper  of  his  own  mind.  When 
lluty  compels  him  tp  be  severe  agaipst  any  false 
DfHnion,  or  wrong  practice,  he  will  be  cautious 
pot  to  mix  with  his  just  censure,  an^  feeling  o^ 
disdain,  any  sentiment  of  indignation,  arainst 
■nv  individual  whom  he  may  bear  in  mind }  not 
will  he  indulge  the  unworthy  wonder  how  such 
or  eueh  a  person  will  be  mortified  at  the  expo- 
sure  of  a  fault  to  whieh.he  is  addicted.  Nor  will 
he  harbour  in  his  boeom  an  uncharitable  vehe- 
mence againsi  those  whom  the  reproof  may 
eoit,  nor  a  secret  self-coraplaoeiit  certainty,  that 
)f  any  tkmg  can  do  them  good,  this  most  do  it ; 
fhat  though  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  Pro- 
phets, they  cannot  but  listen  to  his  pointed  ad- 
inonitiane~-that  they  can  never  stand  out  agsinst 
imcb  persuaaions  as  he  has  to  olier«««never  re- 
sist such  arguments  as  he  has  prepared  lor  their 
ponviction. 

But  what  is  still  a  more  serious  danger,  has 
he  never  been  tempted  to  overlook  hia  owp  faulta 
while  he  hat  been  exposed  to  those  of  others ; 
and  this,  though  the  failing  he  |s  condemning, 
mav  be  peculiarly  his  own  7  With  just  indig. 
nation  against  the  offences  he  is  reproving,  has 
he  never  once  forgotten  to  mingle  tender  com- 
passion for  the  offender,  remembering,  that  lie 
himself  is  sinful  dust  and  ashes )  that  be  also 
stands  in  need  of  infinite  mercy,  and  has  been 
only  rescued  by  that  mercy  from  being  on  a 
level  with  the  worst  objects  of  his  just  disappro- 
bation. 

It  would,  notwithstanding,  be  the  highest  de- 
gree  of  unfairneas,  to  prefer  a  charge  of  injua- 
tice,  hypocrisy,  or  even  inconsistency,  against 
an  author,  becauae  his  life  in  some  respects,  falls 
short  of  the  strictness  of  bis  writings.  It  is  a 
disparity  almost  inseparable  from  this  state  of 
frail  mortality.  He  may  have  fallen  into  errors, 
^d  yet  deserve  to  have  no  heavier  charge 
brought  against  him  than  lie  has  brought  against 
others.  Infirmity  of  temper,  inequality  of  mind, 
e  heart  though  fearing  to  offend  God,  yet  not 
sufHciently  dead  to  the  world  ;— -theee  are  the 
lingering  etheta  of  sin  imperfectly  eubdund,  in 
a  heart  which  yet  longa,  prays,  and  labours  for 
a  complete  deliverance  firom  all  its  corruptions. 
When  a  pious  writer  treats  on  any  awful  to- 
pic,  he  writes  under  a  solemn  conviction  of  its 
vast  importance ;  he  trembles  at  the  idea  of  not 
being  entirely  faithful,  of  not  being  valiant  for 
the  truth,  of  not  being  honestly  explicit,  of  not 
^Mbring  the  whole  eonneel  of  Ood. 


heart  is  deeply  inprwMd  wilh  JOhb  diffnlly  4/ 
his  sobiect,  and  he  deprecates  the  thought  of 
shrinking  from  the  boldest  avowal  of  every  truth, 
or  of  withholding  the  most  powerful  enforce* 
meot  to  the  practice  of  every  virtue.  He  is  ap« 
preheneive  feet,  on  the  one  hand,  when  he  assail* 
vioe  or  error,  he  ahould  appear  to  indulge  a  vio. 
lent  or  vindictive  apirit,  and  be  magisterially 
lifting  his  fallible  self  into  the  chair  of  authority  j 
lest  his  attack  on  tJie  vice  might  be  construed 
into  uncharitablenees  to  the  man.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  fearful  leet  by  being  more  forbearing 
he  should  be  less  upright ;  iMt  if  he  tried  to 
soften  he  should  deceive ;  lest,  by  indulging  too 
much  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  he  should  oompro* 
mise  truth  for  human  favour.— Honest  though 
imperfect,  sincere  though  fallible,  he  endeavours 
to  bring  hie  principlse,  his  faith,  and  his  convie. 
tions,  into  Aill  operation  ;  he  warmly  declares 
what  he  cordially  feels,  and  faithfully  testifiee 
what  he  firmly  believes. 

But  when  he  comes  to  aet,  he  is  sometimes 
brought  to  be  too  keenly  sensible  of  the  rerj 
fault  in  hiinetlf^  againet  whieh  he  has  been  cau- 
tinning  others ;  deeply  dese  he  lament  that  he 
feels  strong  remains  in  himself  of  that  corruptioo 
of  which  It  was  not  the  less  his  duty  to  direct 
his  attacks.  Some  temptation  presses  him,  soma 
infirmity  cleaves  to  him.  These  unsubdued 
frailties  prove  that  he  is  a  man,  but  they  do  not 
prove  that  he  is  a  hypocrite.  The  truth  is,  the 
religious  writer  is  sometimes  thought  worse  than 
other  men,  because  his  book  was  considered  m 
a  pledge  that  he  should  be  better.  ]t  was  ex* 
pected  that  the  &u]ts  he  described  he  would 
avoid ;  the  passions  he  had  blamed  he  would 
supprees ;  the  tempers  he  had  expoeed  he  would 
have  subdued.  Perbape  it  will  commonly  be 
found  that  the  reader  had  expected  too  much  and 
the  writer  had  done  too  little. 

The  writer  on  religious  topics  is  however  the 
person  who  of  all  othera  ought  to  watch  himself 
most  narrowly.    He  has  given  a  public  pledgu 
of  his  principlee.    He  has  held  out  a  rule,  to 
which,  as  others  will  be  looking  with  a  critical 
eye  to  discover  how  far  his  conduct  falls  short 
of  it,  so  he  should  himself  constantly  bear  in 
mind  the  elevation  of  his  own  standard ;  and  he 
will  be  more  circumspect  from  the  persuasion, 
that  not  only  his  own  character  but  that  of  reli. 
gion  itself  will  eitfier  by  his  depsrture  from  it 
The  consciousnees  of  the  inferiority  of  his  prac« 
tlce  to  his  principles,  if  those  principles  are  truly 
scriptural,  will  furnish  him  with  new  motives  to 
humility.    The  solemn  dread  leet  this  inconsis- 
tency should  be  produced  against  him  at  the  last 
day,  is  a  'fresh  incentive  to  higher  exertions, 
stirs  him  up  to  augmented  vigtlanoe,  quickens 
him  to  more  intense  prayer.     He  experiences  at 
once  the  contradictory  feeling  of  dreading  toap- 
pear  better  than  he  really  is,  by  the  high  Imte 
of  piety  in  his  compositions,  or  of  making  others 
worse  by  lowering  that  tone  in  order  to  bring 
his  pnmssions  nearer  to  the  level  of  hia  life, 
Perhapa  the  meet  humiliating  moment  he  can 
ever  experience  is,  when  by  an  accidental  glance 
at  some  fiirmer  work  he  Is  reminded  how  little 
he  himself  has  profited  by  the  very  arguments 
with  which  he  may  have  suoeesafully  oombatsd 
aonw  •nw  of  tht  re«d«r ;  wfaep  h»  l^lt  I19IP 
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fliiioh  Mc  omtk  liMrt  ii  ilffl  under  the  domtnioo 
of  that  wnng  temper  of  whioh  he  hu  ibrei. 
hlr  ezpoeed  ihe  turpitode  to  the  oonvietioa  of 
othere. 

There  is,  however,  no  pereona]  reeaon  which 
ooald  ever  ioatify-  hie  holdini^  out  an  inferior 
atandard.  If  there  ie  any  point  in  which  he 
eminently  ezoels,  he  haa  the  beat  of  ell  poeeible 
reaaooe  for  preeain^  it  npon  othera— hie  own  ex- 
perienoe  of  its  ezcellenoe.  If  there  be  an^  in 
which  he  nnhapptly  iaila*  he  ia  clearly  juatified 
in  recommending  it  from  the  hombling  aeoae  of 
hie  own  deficiency  in  it.  Thoa  he  will  in  either 
oaae  enforce  troth  with  eqnal  energy,  from  canaea 
diametrically  oppoaite.  Ie  it  not  then  obvioni 
that  aa  there  ia  no  vanity  in  insiating  on  a  virtue 
beeanse  the  writer  poaaeeaea  it,  ao  there  ia  no 
hypocriay  in  recommending  a  quality  beeanse 
he  himself  ia  deetitnte  of  it? 

Bat  if,  through  the  so  frequently  alleged  im- 
perfbctiun  attached  to  humanity,  christian  writers 
do  not  alwaya  attain  to  the  excellaoce  they  aug- 
gest,  let  us  not  therefore  infer  that  their  princi* 
pies  are  defective,  their  aims  low,  or  their  prac- 
tical attainmenta  mean.  Let  us  not  suspect 
that  it  ia  not  theendeavoor  of  their  life,  as  much 
aa  the  desire  of  their  heart,  to  maintain  a  con- 
duct which  ahall  not  discredit  their  profession. 
Above  ail,  let  us  be  cautious  of  concluding  that 
they  do  not  believe  what  they  teach,  because 
they  have  pasaiona  lilte  other  men  ;  provided  we 
obeerve^  them  atrogglinij^  with  those  paaaions, 
and  making  a  progress  m  their  conquest  over 
them,  though  that  prosreas  be"  impeded  by  na- 
tural infirmity,  though  it  be  obstructed  by  occa- 
aional  irritation.  The  triumphant  detector  of 
the  diaoordanee  between  the  author  and  his  book 
knows  not  the  secret  regreta,  bears  not  the  fer- 
vent prayers,  witnesses  not  the  penitential  sor- 
rows, which  a  deep  sense  of  this  disagreement 
prodooes  in  the  self. abasing  heart.  To  inatance 
in  a  familiar  case  : — In  the  heat  of  conversation 
with  the  author,  he  haa  probably  marked  an  im- 
patient word,  a  hasty  ezpreasion,  a  rash  judg- 
ment; these  he  treasurea  up,  and  produces 
against  him ;  but  he  doee  not  hear,  in  the  writer's 
nightly  review  of  tlie  errora  of  that  day,  his  self 
rebuke  for  this  unsubdued  impetuosity,  bia  reso. 
iutions  against  it,  tbe  earnest  prayer  whioh  per- 
hapeat  Uiia  moment  ia  carrying  forward  the 
gradual  subjugation  of  his  temper. 

Yet  his  reputation  might  suffer  in  another 
way ;  for  if  the  critic  could  bear  these  humbling 
eonfesaions  of  the  writera  in  queation,  he  would 
be  ready  to  conclude  that  they  were  *  Sinners 
above  all  tbe  Galileans.*  Whereas  the  truth 
most  probably  is,  that  they  are  so  aTive  to  the 
perception  of  the  evil  of  their  own  hearta,  that 
tbinga  which  would  be  alight  faolta  in  the  esti- 
mation  of  the  aocnser,  to  them  appear  grave 
offeneea. .  Thinga  which  they  lament  as  evils 
of  magnitude,  would  to  the  less  tender  con- 
acienoe  be  impalpable,  imperceptible.  For  in. 
btance,*^While  the  caviller  would  call  even  the 
CMniasion  of  prayer  a  venial  fault ;  they  would 
call  a  heartless  prayer  a  sin ;  where  the  one 
would  think  all  waa  well  if  the  literal  perform- 
ance bad  not  been  neglected,  the  other  would  be 
uneasy  under  the  exterior  obeervanoe,  if  he  folt 
that  the  anirit  had  not  foogmpanied  the  form« 
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Christian  of  absurdity,  should  he  have  overheard 
him  huroblinff  bimaelf  for  something  which  was 
obvioualy  a  virtue.  He  waa  not,  however,  ao 
preposterously  humble,  aa  to  make  the  virtue  tbe 

{ground  of  bia  regretr— he  waa  abaaiag  himaelf 
or  some  vanity,  which  like  an  exoresoenoe  had 
grown  out  of  it,  some  inattention  which  like  a 
pMson  had  mixed  with  it.  When  a  bumble  man 
meditatea  on  his  vices,  and  an  irrdigioua  man 
on  his  virtues,  the  vices  of  the  one  mifht  be 
sometimes  deemed  as  unsubstantial  aa  ue  vir* 
tues  of  the  other  actually  are. 

The  writer  of  good  books,  in  comoion  with 
other  authora,  ia  expoeed  to  one  danger  from 
which  other  men  are  exempt,  that  of  being  ao 
immediately  the  object  of  his  own  attention. 
This  may  lead  him  to  be  too  full  of  himself^  Hia 
intellect  is  even  more  constautly  before  hia  evea 
than  the  form  and  face  of  tbe  beauty  are  berore 
her's.  fiut  if  in  this  exercise  he  may  be  tempt* 
ed  to  think  too  well  of  his  understanding,  the 
mischief  will  be  counteracted  b^  the  advantage 
which  such  a  close  view  may  bring  to  his  heart* 
The  faults  be  reprehends  in  general,  will  bring 
his  own  faolta  more  forcibly  before  him,  and  it 
will  be  a  humbling  oooaideration  which  he  will 
not  fail  to  press  home  on  himself,  to  reflect,  that 
he  is  better  able  to  penetrate  into  tbe  reoeasea 
of  tbe  erring  hearta  of  others,  from  the  sympa- 
thies  of  his  own.  Repeated  and  successful  peine 
have  been  taken  by  some  popular  wits,*  in  whom 
levity  has  answered  the  end  of  malice,  to  lower 
the  value  of  pious  instruction,  by  exposi^ig  the 
discrepancy  between  tbe  exhortation  and  the  ex* 
horter.  They  have  ingeniously  invented  cases 
and  situations  in  which  the  clergyman  is  preach, 
ing  powerfully  and  efficaciously  on  the  duty  of 
submission  to  the  divine  will ;  immediately  afler 
which,  they  contrive  to  betray  him  into  a  piu 
roxysm  of  overwhelming  impatience  at  aome 
great  domestic  calamity  of  his  own.  This  aa  it 
tends  to  make  the  infirmity  of  sincere  Christiana 
a  matter  of  triumph,  could  only  have  been  done 
with  a  view  to  make  them  ridiculous ;  a  laugh 
is  cheaply  though  not  very  honourably  raised* 
and  tbe  insignificance  or  hollownessof  religioue 
instruction  perhape  indelibly  stamped  on  the 
mind  of  the  young  reader.  But  supjwsing  the 
circumstances  to  have  been  real,  ougHt  the  frail 
affections,  ought  the  conscious  infirmity  of  these 
good  men  to  have  let  -them  to  withhold  from 
their  audiences  the  neceaeity  of  christian  resig* 
nation  ?  Such  instances  of  natural  feeling  in 
certain  stagee  of  a  progressive  piety,  neither 
prove  religion  to  be  powerless,  nor  its  professor 
deceitful.  Was  the  forvent,  but  fallible  apoetle, 
who  in  a  moment  of  infirmity  denied  his  maater, 
a  hypocrite,  when  be  said, '  though  all  the  world 
should  be  offended,  yet  will  not  1 7' 

Yet  is  this  captious  apirit  an  additional  reason 
why  the  pious  writer  should  guard  againat  ex* 
cesses  in  feeling,  which,  if  the  reader  could  wit- 
ness,  he  would  exultingly  reiterate  the  vulgar 
hut  melancholy  truism :  Ifoio  tntieh  eaner  it  i§ 
to  preach  than  to  practice  i  How  gladly  would 
he  have  brought  tlie  conduct  to  confront  the 
counsel,  and  have  missed  all  the  benefit  of  the 
diaoourse,  by  the  disclosure  of  the  failing  \ 
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Bat  wSkfwUkg  the  womIf— grintiii|r  that  the 
writer  ie  not  in  a]I  points  exemplary ;  if  we  re- 
aolve  never  to  read  a  work  of  inatrncUon  becaoae 
the  anthor  had  faults.  Lord  Bacon's  inexhaasti. 
ble  mind  of  intellectual  wealth  mij^ht  have  still 
lain  unexplored.  Luther,  the  man  to  whom  the 
proiastant  world  own  more  than  to  any  other 
uninspired  bein;,  might  remain  unread,  beoauie 
he  is  said  to  have  wanted  the  meekness  of  Me- 
lancthon.  Even  the  divine  instroetions  conveyed 
in  the  book  of  Ecclesiaaiss  would  have  been 
written  in  vain. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  writer  under  con- 
sideration should,  like  the  saered  penman,  cri. 
minate  himself.  Their  ingenuous  self  abasement 
added  weight  to  the  truth  of  their  general  tasti- 
'mon^,  and  was  doubtless  directed  by  the  holy 
Bpirit,  as  well  for  this  purpose,  as  for  the  humi- 
liation of  the  oflbnding  histov  ian.  But  above  all 
It  is  calculated  to  show  that  the  renovation  of 
hearts  so  imperfect  was  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
of  God. 

Though  the  pious  writer  in  these  days  is  not 
called  upon  to  exercise  this  self-disparaging 
egotism,  vet  let  not  his  silence  on  this  head  be 
attributed  to  a  desire  that  he  may  be  thought  a 
better  man  than  Mosm,  who  heroically  perpe- 
tuated  the  memory  of  that  offence  which  was  an 
inhibition  to  his  entering  the  land  of  promise-^ 
nor  than  David,  the  recorder  of  bis  own  sins,  the 
•ncrmity  of  which  could  only  be  exceeded  by 
the  intensity  of  his  repentance— nor  than  saint 
Paul,  who  publiahed  himself  to  have  been  a  bias- 
phemer  and  a  perweutor.  If  the  best  men 
among  us  have,  through  the  preventing  grace 
of  God,  been  preserved  from  the  siffnal  offences 
of  prophets  and  apostles,  they  will  themselves 
be  the  foremost  to  acknowledge  how,  beyond  all 
corr.parisoD,  thej  are  below  them,  in  that  de- 
votedness  of  spirit,  that  contempt  of  earthly 
things,  and  that  annihilation  of  lelf,  which  so 
eminently  characterized  those  inspired  servant! 
of  God. 

But  suppose  we  were  to  go  farther^ven  if 
it  could  be  proved  that  some  individual  charge 
had  not  been  altogether  unfounded.  Even  this 
poseible  evil  in  the  man,  would  not  invalidate 
the  truths  he  hss  been  teaching.  Balaam,  though 
a  bad  man,  prophesied  truly.  Erasmus,  whose 
piety  is  almost  as  doubtless  as  his  wit  and  learn- 
ing were  unquestionable,  yet  by  throwing  both 
into  the  right  scale,  was  a  valuable  initrument 
in  effecting  the  great  work  in  which  he  was 
concerned.  Erasmus  powerfully  assisted  the 
reformation,  though  it  is  not  quite  so  clear  that 
the  reformation  essentially  benefited  Erasmus. 

If  then  the  writer  advancee  unanswerable  ar- 
guments in  the  cause  of  truth,  if  he  impressively 
enforces  its  practical  importance,  his  character, 
even  if  defective,  should  not  invalidate  his  rea- 
soning. Though  we  alk>w  that  even  to  the 
reader  it  is  far  more  satisfactory  when  the  life 
illustrates  the  writing,  yet  we  roust  never  bring 
the  conduct  of  the  man  as  any  infiillible  test  of 
the  truth  of  this  doctrine.  Allow  this,  and  thtf 
reverse  of  the  proposition  will  be  pleaded  against 
us.  Take  the  opposite  case.  Do  we  ever  pro- 
duce certain  moral  qualities  which  Hobbes, 
Bsyle,  Hume,  and  other  sober  sceptics  possess- 
9df  M  arfuiipa^li  for  mdofHin^  tkeu  opinions  7 — 


Do  we  infer  as  a  neeessary  ccnsequeniM,  that 
their  sentiments  are  sound,  because  their  lives 
were  not  flagitious  7 

But  though  it  is  an  awful  possibility,  that  the 
same  work  may  at  once  promote  God'e  glory, 
and  prove  a  danger  to  the  inatruroent  that  pro- 
motes it^-that  the  opulence  of  the  very  mind 
which  is  advancing  religion,  may  be  used  by 
the  owner  to  his  hurtF— Uiat  he  may  be  so  ab- 
sorbed in  it  as  a  business,  thai  he  may  loee  eight 
of  his  end — that  he  may  neglect  personal,  while 
he  is  advancing  public  religion^-or  be  so  anxi- 
ous for  the  success  of  his  work,  that  he  cannot 
commit  the  event  to  heaven :  let  us  thankfully 
profit  by  the  truths  he  leaches :  bless  God  that 
he  has  been  useful  to  us ;  and  pray  that  his  er- 
rors may  not  be  imputed  to  him. 

Many  a  sincere  Christian  will  oonfees  that 
when  he  is  writing  in  an  animated  strain  in  the 
cause  of  religion,  there  are  moments  in  which, 
from  imbecility  of  mind  or  infirmity  of  body,  or 
failure  of  animal  spirits,  while  he  is  promoting 
the  spiritual  interests  of  others,  he  is  inwardly 
lamenting  his  own  deadness  to  tlie  very  things 
on  which  he  is  insisting.  ,  He  however  perse- 
veres ;  like  the  army  of  Gideon,  *  faint  yet  pur- 
suing,* he  suffers  not  the  feeling  to  obstruct  the 
act,  till,  as  a  reward  for  his  perseverance,  the 
act  brings  bsck  the  fteling.  Were  it  suspected 
that  some  of  his  most  approved  pegea  were 
written  under  this  declension  of  leal,  what  a 
clamour  would  be  raised  against  his  inconsist- 
ency, when  his  merit — if  we  dare  use  the  word 
merit— consists  in  overcoming  the  languor  of 
his  spirit,  and  in  acting  as  if  be  folt  it  not  His 
depression  may  in  fact  have  been  augmented  by 
his  humility.  He  has  trembled  lest  the  solemnity 
with  which  he  has  been  calling  upon  others, 
should  not  stir  up  his  own  feelings ;  lest  the  ar- 
guments  which  were  intended  to  alarm  the 
reader,  should  leave  his  own  heart  cold  and  un- 
affected. 

While  it  is  of  the  nature  of  scientific  princi- 
pies  to  adapt  themselves  only  to  one  particular 
bent  of  mind,  and  of  the  inventive  powers  to  ad- 
dress persons  of  imagination  only  i  it  is  the 
character  of  Christianity,  and  should  be  the  aim 
of  the  Christian  writer,  to  accommodate  their 
instructions  to  every  class  of  society,  to  every 
degree  of  intellect,  to  every  quality  of  mind,  lo 
every  cast  of  temper.  Christianity  docs  not  in* 
terfere  with  any  particular  form  of  study,  any 
political  propensity,  any  professional  engage* 
ment,  any  legitimate  pursuit  It  claims  to  in- 
corporate  itself  with  the  ideas  of  every  intelli- 
gent mind  which  lies  open  to  receive  it;  it  infuses 
Itself^  when  not  repelled,  into  the  character  of 
every  individual,  ao  it  originally  assimilated  it- 
self to  that  of  every  government,  without  aacri- 
ficing  any  thing  of  its  specific  quality,  without 
requiring  any  mind  of  a  peculiar  make  for  its 
reception. 

Without  altering  its  properties  by  any  infu- 
sions of  his  own,  a  judicious  writ«*r  will  always 
consider  how  he  may  render  it  most  acceptable 
to  the  capacity  of  the  general  recipient  Te 
exclude  reason  fVom  religion,  he  knows  is  not 
the  way  to  attract  argumentative  men  to  inquire 
into  its  truth  )— to  exclude  elegance  fh>m  its  ex- 
hibition, is  not  th0  probable  method  to  invito 
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IMD  of  taite  to  Bpeonhte  on  its  beauty.  If  bow. 
aver  the  writer  poetew  little  of  the  graces  which 
•mbellisb  truth,  if  he  cannot  adoin  it  with  those 
charms  which,  though  they  add  nothing  to  its 
lustre,  yet  attract  to  its  contemplation ;  still 
plain  sense  and  unaflfected  piety  may  contribute 
to  the  production  of  a  work  ^hich  may  prove 
useful  to  a  large  and  ▼aluable  proportion  of 
readers.  But  here  if  genius  is  not  essential, 
good  taste  is  never  to  be  dispensed  with.  A 
sound  judgment  will  be  requisite  to  prevent 
piety  m>m  being  repulsive  to  readers  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  view  other  intellectual  sub- 
jects  exhibited  in  all  the  properties  of  which 
they  are  severally  susceptible.  Let  them  not 
see  a  subject  of  Uiis  transcendent  importance, 
injured  by  any  debasing  mixture,  disfigured  by 
any  coarseness  of  language,  nor  degraded  by 
any  vulgar  associations. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  some  object  so  stre- 
nuously against  the  inlroduction  of  the  affec- 
tions into  religion,  what  are  we  to  understand 
from  it,  but  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  objectors, 
a  man  will  write  the  better  because  he  does  not 
ftal  his  subject, — that  he  will  teach  religion 
more  safely  to  others,  from  not  having  felt  its 
influence  on  his  own  heart, — ^that  he  will  make 
a  deeper  impression  by  writing  fh>m  books  than 
from  himself,  or  rather  that  making  an  impres- 
sion at  all  is  a  dangerous  thing, — ^that  it  is  of 
the  nature  of  enthusiasm,  proceeding  from  it, 
and  productive  of  it ! — ^that  therefore  it  is  better 
that  the  reader  should  not  be  impressed,  but 
only  informed. 

But  the  sound  and  sober  Christian  takes  the 
best  precaution  agiinst  infusing  a  fanatical  spi- 
rit  by  not  possessing  it.  He  cannot  communi- 
eate  the  distemper  of  which  he  is  not  sick.  He 
cautiously  avoids  it  on  a  double  ground.  He 
knows  that  enthusiasm  and  superstition  are  not 
only  mischievous  in  their  nature,  but  that  they 
furnish  the  profane  witli  a  plausible  argument 
figainst  religion  itself.  He  remembers,  and  ap. 
plies  the  observation,  that  to  some  pagan  poets, 
especially  Lucretius,  these  errors  supplied  Alhe- 
isfti  with  her  most  powerful  arms.  But  though 
he  allows  that  enthusiasm  is  dangerous,  he  con- 
tinues to  write  like  one  who  knows  that  it  is 
not  the  exclusive  danger  of  the  age ;  like  one 
who  is  oonvinced  that  frenzy  is  not  the  only  dis- 
temper  in  our  spiritual  bills  of  mortality  :  like 
one  whose  heart  is  warmed,  not  by  animal  pul- 
sation, but  by  those  quickening  oracles  of  truth, 
which  carry  in  them  *  the  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  power;*  like  one  who  feels  that  re- 
ligion is  not  a  misleading  fire,  bat  an  animating 
principle  which  at  once  enlarges  his  views,  ele- 
vates his  aims,  and  ennobles  his  character. 

But  to  return  to  the  reader  if  we  had  no 
higher  reason  to  aim  at  improvement  in  piety, 
one  would  almost  think  that  the  niere  feelings 
of  gratitude  and  good-nature  might  tempt  to 
•how  our  affection  to  our  pious  benefkctors,  by 
profiting  from  their  exhortations,  thai f  councils, 
their  persuasions.  It  might  almost  touch  a  heart 
dead  to  superior  considerations,  to  reflect  how 
many  departed  worthies  have  wasted  their 
strength,  as  to  us,  in  vain.  Among  the  witnesses 
Who  will  appear  against  us  in  the  great  day  of 
flQoqilt,  Uey  will  ft^qd  tlie  fana^ouL    Let  as 


tremble  as  we  figure  to  oombw  our  trnwiBing 
accusers  in  that  band  of  holy  men,  who  earnestly 
sought  to  draw  us,  not  to  themselves,  but  to 
those  treasures  of  inspiration,  of  which  they 
wore  the  faithful  expositors;  to  the  Prophets 
and  Apostles, — ^^to  Jesus  the  mediator  of 
the  new  covenant,  and  to  God  the  judge  of 
all* 

And  is  it  not  a  cruel  return  to  refuse  thoee 
who  still  meekly  wait  the  effect  of  their  labourli 
upon  earth,  the  honest  gratification  of  seeing 
that  we  have  derived  some  little  advantage  from 
their  exertions  7  Let  us  show  them  that  they 
have  not  offered  up  the  fervent  prayers  which 
doubtless  accompanied  their  unwearied  labours 
to  no  end.  While  so  many  saints  are  now  re- 
joicing in  heaven,  in  the  society  of  those  whbm 
their  holy  labours  were  made  instrumental  in 
bringing  thither ;  let  us  not  give  those  who  are 
still  zealoasly  devoting  their  talents  to  the  same 
glorious  purpose  upon  earth,  sad  cause  to  lament 
the  total  inefficacy  of  their  endeavours — to  re- 
gret that  they  are  sent  to  them  who  will  not 
hear,  or  who  remain  as  if  they  had  not  heard-— 
to  suspect  that  if  we  do  give  them  a  patient 
hearing,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  their  style,  their 
rhetoric,  their  good  taste ;  but  that  when  their 
eloquence  opposes  our  corruptions,  when  their 
arguments  cross  our  inclinations,  when  their 
persuasions  trench  upon  our  passions,  or  their 
remonstrances  interfere  with  our  vanity,  we  are 
insensible  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer ;  or  if  we 
forgive  their  piety  for  the  sake  of  their  talente, 
we  seldom  go  further  than  forgiveness. 


CHAP.  II. 
On  Pronidence. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  deplorable 
state  of  mind,  than  to  live  in  a  disbelief  of  6od*s 
providential  government  of  the  world.  '  To  be 
threatened  with  troubles,  and  to  see  no  power 
which  can  avert  them ;  to  be  surrounded  with 
sorrows,  end  discern  no  hsnd  which  can  redress 
them ;  to  labour  under  oppression  or  calumny, 
and  believe  there  is  no  friend  to  relieve,  and  no 
judge  to  vindicate  us ;  to  live  in  a  world,  of 
which  we  believe  its  ruler  has  abdicated  the 
throne,  or  delegated  the  direction  to  chance ;  to 
suspect  that  he  has  made  over  the  triumph  to 
injustice,  and  the  victory  to  impiety  ;  to  suppose 
that  we  are  abandoned  to  the  casualties  of  na« 
ture,  and  the  domination  of  wickedness ;  to  be- 
hold the  earth  a  scene  of  disorder,  with  no  su- 
perintendent to  regulate  it ;  to  hear  the  storms 
beating,  and  see  the  tempests  spreading  desola* 
tion  around,  with  no  influence  to  direct,  and  no 
wisdom  to  control  them  :  all  this  would  render 
human  lifb  a  burden  intolerable  to  human  feel- 
ing. £ven  a  heathen,  in  one  of  those  glimpses 
of  illumination  which  they  seemed  oooasionally 
to  catcb,  could  say,  it  would  not  be  worth  whiU 
to  liw  in  a  world  which  waa  not  gtnemod  by  Pro^ 
videnee. 

But,  as  soon  as  we  clearly  discern  the  mind 
which  appoints,  and  the  band  which  governs, 
all  eventSf  w«  begin  to  see  oar  wav  thraoct^ 
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tbm  t  M  aooB  M  iM  an  brought  to  r«eofiii» 

God*s  authority,  and  to  ooafiide  in  bia  groodneas, 
we  can  aay  to  our  unruly  hearta,  what  he  aaid 
to  the  teropeatttoua  wavea,  Peace^  be  ttUl, 
Tbouffh  all  is  perplexity,  we  know  who  can  re- 
dace  oonfuaion  into  order  :  once  aaaured  of  the 
protection  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  we  shall 
pomess  our  eouls  in  patience,  and  resign  our 
will  with  submission.  As  soon  as  this  convic- 
tion ia  fully  established,  we  become  persuaded 
that  a  being  of  infinite  love  would  never  have 
placed  ua  in  a  acene  beset  with  so  many  trials, 
and  exposed  to  so  many  dangers,  had  he  not  in- 
tended  them  as  necessary  materials  by  which, 
nnder  his  guidance,  we  are  to  work  out  our 
future  happmess ; — as  so  many  warnings  not  to 
•et  up  our  rest  here ;— aa  so  many  incentives  to 
draw  us  on  in  pursuit  of  that  bettor  atato  to 
which  eternal  mercy  is  conducting  ns  through 
this  thorny  way. 

To  keep  God  habitually  in  view,  aa  the  end 
of  all  our  aims,  and  tbe  disposer  of  all  events — 
<o  see  him  to  all  our  comforta,  to  admire  the  be- 
nignity with  which  he  imparte  them — to  adore 
Cite  aame  substantial,  though  leas  obvious  mercy, 
in  our  afflictions — to  acknowledge  at  once  the 
Qowillingneas  with  which  he  dispenses  our  tri- 
aJs,  and  the  necessity  of  our  suffering  them — to 
view  him  in  his  bounties  of  creation,  with  a  love 
srhich  makea  every  creature  pleasant^^  re- 
fmrd  him  in  his  providential  direction  a*ith  a 
ooofidence  which  makea  every  hardship  support- 
able—to  oboerve  the  subserviency  of  evente  to 
his  eternal  porposes :  all  this  solves  difficulties 
otherwise  insuperable,  vindicates  tbe  divine  con- 
duct, composes  the  intractoble  passions,  settles 
the  wavering  iaith,  and  quickens  the  too  reluc- 
tant gratitude. 

The  fabled  charioteer,  who  usurped  his  fa- 
ther's empire  for  a  day,'is  not  more  illustrative 
of  their  presumption,  who,  virtually  snatohing 
the  reins  of  government  from  God,  would  involve 
the  earth  in  confusion  and  ruin,  than  the  denial 
which  the  ambitious  supplicant  received  to  his 
mad  request,  is  applicable  to  the  goodness  of 
God  in  refusing  to  delegate  his  power  to  his 
creatures :  My  son,  the  very  tendemeee  I  ehow 
in  denying  as  ruinotia  a  petition,  i$  the  pureet 
proof  that  I  am  indeed  t/iy  father. 

Sounds  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  we  fancy 
have  a  definite  sense,  fiut  we  often  fancy  it 
unjustly;  for  familiarity  alone  cannot  give 
meaning  to  what  is  in  iteelf  unintelligible.  Thus 
many  words,  without  any  determinate  and  pre- 
ciae  meaning,  pass  current  in  common  dis- 
course. Some  Ulk  of  those  chimerical  beings, 
nature,  fate,  chance,  and  neceasity,  as  positively 
na  if  they  bad  a  real  existence,  and  of  almighty 
power  and  direction  as  if  they  had  none. 

In  speaking  of  ordinary  evente  as  fortuitous, 
•r  as  natural,  we  dispossess  Providence  of  one 
half  of  his  dominion.  We  assign  to  him  tlie 
oredit  of  great  and  avowedly  supernatural  ope- 
rations, because  we  know  not  how  else  to  dis- 
pose of  them.  For  instence  t  We  ascribe  to  him 
power  and  wisdom  in  the  creation  of  the  world, 
while  we  telk  as  if  we  thought  the  keeping  it  in 
order  might  be  effected  by  an  inferior  agency. 
We  aometimaB  speak  aa  if  we  assigned  tbe  go- 
fvnuaeot  of  tbo  world  to  two  r  distinct  beings : 


whatever  ia  awful  oBly«  Mid  out  of  tbo 
course,  we  ascribe  to  God,  aa  revololiona,  volca- 
noes, earthquakes.  We  think  the  dial  of  Ahax 
going  backward,  the  sun  stationary  on  Gibeon, 
marvels  worthy  of  Omnipotonce :  but  when  we 
stop  here,  it  is  not  virtually  saying,  that  to 
maintain  invariable  order,  unbroken  regularity, 
perpetual  uniformity,  and  systematic  beauty  in 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  does  not  exhibit 
equally  striking  proofs  of  infinite  superintend- 
ence. 

Many  seem  to  ascribe  to  chance  the  common 
circumstances  of  life,  aa  if  they  thought  it  wcmld 
be  an  affront  to  the  Almighty  to  refer  them  to 
him ;  as  if  it  were  unbecoming  his  dignity  to 
order  the  affairs  of  beings  whom  he  thought  it 
no  derogation  of  that  dienity  to  create.  It  looks 
as  if^  while  we  were  obliged  to  him  for  making 
us,  we  would  not  wish  to  encumber  him  witE 
the  care  of  ua.  But  the  gracious  Father  of  the 
universal  family  thinks  it  no  dishonour  to  watch 
over  the  concerns,  to  supply  the  wants,  and  die- 
poee  the  lot  of  creatures  who  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  his  power,  and  their  redemption  to  hb 
mercy.  He  did  not  create  his  rational  sobjecto 
in  order  to  neglect  them,  or  to  torn  them  over 
to  another,  a'Capricious,  an  imaginary  power. 

We  do  not  it  is  true,  so  much  arraign  his  ge- 
neral providence,  as  his  particular  appointmenti. 
We  will  allow  the  world  to  be  nominally  his,  if 
he  will  allow  us  our  opinion  in  respect  to  his 
management  of  certain  parte  of  it  Now,  that 
he  should  not  put  forth  the  same  specific  energy 
individually  to  direct  as  to  create,  is  supposing 
an  anomaly  in  the  character  of  the  all-perfect 
God. — Whatever  waa  his  design  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world  and  ito  inhabitants,  the  same 
reason  would  beyond  a  doubt,  influence  him  in 
their  superintendence  and  preservationw— David, 
in  describing  the  simple  grandeur  of  omnipotent 
benignity,  sets  us  a  beautiful  psttern.  He  does 
not  represent  the  belief  of  God*s  providential 
care  as  an  effort,  but  describes  our  continual 
sustenance  as  the  necessary  unlaboured  eflfect 
of  infinite  power  and  goodness.  He  openetk 
hie  hand,  andfiUeth  aU  ikinge  living  with  pUn* 
teoueneee ;  thus  making  our  blessings  rather,  aa 
it  were,  a  result  than  an  operation. 

And  as  we  are  not  under  the  divided  control 
of  a  greater  and  a  subordinate  power,  so  neither 
are  we,  as  the  Persian  mythology  teaches,  the 
sobjecte  of  two  eqnal  beings,  each  of  whom  die- 
tributes  respectively  good  and  evil  according  to 
his  peculiar  character  and  province.  Nor  are 
we  the  sport  of  tbe  conflicting  atoms  of  one 
school,  nor  of  the  faUl  necessity  of  another. 
There  is  one  omnipotent,  omniscient,  perfect, 
supreme  Intelligence,  who  disposes  of  every  per- 
son and  of  every  thing  according  to  the  counsel 
of  his  own  infinitely  holy  will.  '  The  help  that 
is  done  upon  earth,  God  doth  it  himself.*  The 
comprehensive  mind,  enlightened  by  Christian 
faith,  discovers  the  same  harmony  and  design 
in  the  course  of  human  evente,  as  the  philoeo- 
pher  perceives  in  the  movemente  of  the  material 
system. 

Without  a  thorough  conviction  of  this  moot 
consdatorv  doctrine,  what  can  we  make  of  the 
evente  which  are  now  paesing  before  our  eyes  7 
What  can  wo  aay  to  the  perplexed  atato  <^  «a 
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■ItoMMt  desolated  world  7  There  is  no  way  of 
disentangling  the  confusion  bat  by  seeing  God 
in  every  thing.  Not  to  adore  his  provideRce  as 
having  some  grand  scheme  which  he  is  carrying 
on,  some  remote  beneficial  end  in  view,  some 
un revealed  design  to  accomplish,  by  means  not 
only  inscrutable,  but  seemingly  contradictory, 
is  practical  atheism.  To  contemplate  the  events 
which  distract  the  civilized  world,  the  tyranny 
which  tears  up  order  and  morality  by  the  roots ; 
to  behold  the  calamities  of  some,  the  crimes  of 
others — such  blackness  gathering  over  the  heads 
of  some  countries,  such  tempests  bursting  over 
those  of  others — ^these  scenes  must  subvert  the 
Ikith,  must  extinguish  the  hope,  of  aU  who  do 
not  firmly  believe  that  the  same  power  which 
^  stilleth  the  raging  of  the  sea  and  the  noise  of 
the  waves,'  can  in  his  own  good  time  also  still 
the  madness  of  the  people  ;  will  in  his  appointed 
season  enable  us  to  say,  *  And  where  is  the  fury 
of  the  oppressor  V  He  may,  and  we  know  not 
how  soon,  enable  us  to  ask,  *  Where  is  the  man 
that  made  the  earth  to  tremble — that  did  shake 
kingdoms — that  made  the  world  a  wilderness 
that  destroyed  the  cities  thereof— that  opened 
not  the  house  of  his  prisoners  ?'  Yes — disor- 
ganized as  the  state  of  the  world  appears  to  be, 
fet  us  be  assured  that  it  is  not  turned  adrif\,  that 
things  are  not  left  to  go  on  at  random.  Though 
the  people  are  rebellious,  the  Sovereign  has  not 
renounced  his  dominion  over  them.  The  most 
oppressive  and  destructive  agents  are  his  myste. 
nous  ministers :  they  are  carrying  on,  though 
unconsciously,  his  universal  plan — a  plan,  which 
though  complicated  is  consistent;  though  ap- 
parently disorderly  will  be  found  finally  harmo- 
nious. 

In  some  pieces  of  mechanism  we  have  observed 
different  artists  employed  in  different  branches 
of  the  same  machinery  ;  in  this  division  of  la- 
hour,  each  man  performs  his  allotted  portion,  in 
utter  ignorance  perhaps,  not  only  of  the  portions 
assijrned  to  the  others,  but  also  of  the  ultimate 
appflcation  of  his  own.  Bufiy  in  executing  his 
single  pin,  or  spring,  or  wheel,  it  is  no  part  of 
his  concern  to  understand  the  work  assigned  to 
others,  still  less  to  comprehend  the  scheme  of 
the  master.  But  though  the  workman  is  igno- 
rant how  the  whole  is  to  be  arranged,  the  ma- 
chine would  have  been  incomplete  without  his 
seemingly  inconsiderable  contribution.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  master  unites,  by  apt  junctures 
and  articulations,  parts  which  were  not  known 
to  be  RusceptibTe  of  connexion  ;  combines  the  se- 
parate divisions  without  difficulty,  because  the 
several  workmen  have  only  been  individually 
helping  to  accomplish  the  original  plan  which 
bad  previously  existed  in  his  inventive  mind. 

The  prescience  of  Grod  is  among  his  peculiar- 
ly incommunicable  attributes.  Happy  is  it  for 
us  indeed  that  it  ts  as  incommunicable,  for  if 
any  portion  of  it  were  imparted  to  us,  how  in- 
conceivablv  would  the  distress  of  human  life  be 
aggravated  !  But  if  we  allow  his  omniscience, 
we  cannot  doubt  his  Providence.  He  would  nut 
foresee  contingenciea,  for  which  he  could  not 
provide.  His  attributes  are  in  fact  so  inter- 
woven that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them. 
His  omhiscience  foresees^  Jiis  understanding, 
wkioh  it  infkiito,  arranges^  his  sovereignty  de- 


crees, hie  omnipoCenoe  ezeeatee  the  porpoees  of 
hie  wilL^-His  wisdom  miy  see  some  things  to 
be  best  for  a  while  to  answer  certain  temporary 
purposes,  which  would  not  be  good  for  a  conti- 
nuance. When  the  present  appointment  shall 
have  answered  the  end  to  which  it  was  deter- 
mined, a  new  one,  to  which  that  was  prepara- 
tory, takes  place.  The  two  arrangements  may 
appear  to  us  not  to  be  of  a  piece,  to  be  even  con- 
tradictory ;  while  yet  this  determination  and 
this  succession  are  perfectly  consistent  in  the 
mind  of  a  being  who  sees  all  things  at  once,  and 
calls  things  that  sre  not  as  though  they  were. 
€rod*s  views  of  all  men  and  all  events  through- 
out all  ages,  is  one  elear,  distinct,  simultaneous 
view.  Infinite  knowledge  takes  in  present,  past, 
and  future,  in  one  comprehensive  survey,  pierces 
throu^fh  all  distance  at  a  glance,  and  collects  all 
ages  into  the  fbcns  of  the  existing  moment 

Once  thoroughly  grounded  and  established  in 
this  faith  and  sense  of  the  divine  perfections,  we 
shall  never  look  upon  any  thing  to  be  so  mon- 
strous or  so  minute,  so  insignificant  or  so  ez- 
horbitant,  as  to  be  out  of  the  precincts  and  con^ 
trol  of  eternal  Providence.  We  shall  never  re- 
duce, if  the  allusion  be  forgiven,  the  powers  of 
omnipotence  to  a  level  with  that  of  some  Indian 
rajah  who  has  a  territory  too  unwieldy  for  hie 
management,  or  of  an  emperor  of  China  who  hae 
more  subjects  than  one  monarch  can  govern. 

We  ask  why  evil  rulers  are  permitted  ? — We 
answer,  though  rather  mechanically,  our  own 
question,  by  acknowledging  that  they  are  the 
appointed  scourges  of  divine  displeasure.  Yet 
God  does  not  delegate  his  authority  to  the  op- 
pressor, though  he  employs  him  as  his  instru- 
ment of  correction ;  he  still  keepe  Che  reins  in 
his  own  hand.  And  besides  that  an  offending 
world  stood  in  need  of  the  chsstisement,  these 
black  instruments  who  are  thus  allowed  to  ra- 
vage the  earth,  may  be,  in  the  scheme  of  Provi* 
dence,  unintentionally  preparing  the  elements 
of  moral  beauty.  When  divine  displeasure  hae 
made  barren  a  fruitful  land  *  for  the  wickedness 
of  them  that  dwell  therein,*  the  ploughshare  and 
the  harrow,  which  are  sent  to  tear  up  the  on^ 
productive  soil,  know  not  that  they  are  providing' 
for  the  hand  of  the  sower,  who  is  following  their 
rude  traces  in  order  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  future^ 
riches  and  fortility. 

Or  take  the  conflagration  of  a  town. — The^ 
whose  houses  are  burnt,  are  objects  of  our  ten* 
derest  commiseration.  Tlie  scene,  if  we  beheld 
it,  would  alike  excite  our  terror  and  our  pity^ 
But,  after  we  have  mourned  over  the  devasta- 
tion, and  seen  that  despair  is  fruitless,  atTength* 
necessity  impels  to  industry  ;  we  see  a  new  and 
fairer  order  of  things  arise ;  the  convenience^ 
symmetry,  and  beauty  which  spring  out  of  the 
ashes  make  us  eventually  not  only  cease  to  re- 
gret the  deformity  and  unsightliness  to  whicb 
they  have  succeeded,  but  almost  reconcile  us 
to  the  calamity  which  has  led  to  the  improve^ 
ment. 

Oflcn  have  the  earthquake,  the  hurricane,  the 
bolt  of  heaven,  kindling  and  throwing  far  and 
wide  its  baleful  light  on  this  earthly  stage,  real- 
ized in  their  ultimate  effects  this  image.  And 
we  are  reminded  of  a  future  general  oonflagra- 
tion,  *■  when  the  elements  shairnielt  with-  fervent 
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heat,  uid  the  earth  itself  ihall  be  barned  op,' 
which  is  to  profe  only  the  signal  and  the  pre- 
paratory scene  for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
wherein  dwelleth  rig-hteoasness.  Let  as,  in 
every  sta|^  leading  to  this  final  *  restitution  of 
all  things,*  wait  with  patience  for  its  sure  com- 
pletion. Let  us,  in  the  mean  time,  gfive  credit 
to  the  great  Author  of  the  book  of  Fate  for  the 
consistency  of  its  catastrophe ! 

When  we  peruse  the  compositions  of  a  human 
outhor,  we  look  for  unity  and  consistency  in  his 
whole  plan  ;  we  expect  connexion  and  relation 
between  its  several  parts,  and  an  enttreness  in 
the  general  combination.  We  are  not  so  much 
delighted  with  a  fine  passage  incidentally  intro- 
duced, a  abort  episode,  of  which  we  discern  at 
once  the  rise  and  the  end,  and  take  in  all  the  in- 
cidents and  beauties  at  a  single  glance,  as  we 
are  with  the  judgment  which  discovers  itself  in 
the  distribution  of  the  whole  work,  and  the  skill, 
not  without  difliculty  discerned,  which  arranges, 
connects,  and,  as  it  were,  links  together  the  se. 
veral  divisions.  Yet  do  we  not  sometimes  pre- 
sume  to  insinuate  as  if  the  great  Author  of  all 
created  nature  cannot  reduce  the  complexity  of 
\tM  parts  into  one  consistent  whole  7  Do  we  not 
intimate  objections  as  if  there  were  no  concert, 
no  agreement  in  the  works  of  the  Almighty 
mind  ?  Do  not  the  same  persons  who  can  speak 
in  raptures  of  a  perfect  poem,  a  perfect  scheme 
of  reasoning,  a  perfect  plan  in  architecture,  yet 
^presume  to  suspect  that  the  concerns  of  the  uni- 
verse are  carried  on  with  less  system,  and  on 
a  more  imperfect  design,  than  the  rude  sketches 
of  a  frail  creature,  who  is  crushed  before  the 
moth? 

'  But  if  we  go  so  far  as  to  leave  to  God  the  di- 
rection of  the  natural  world,  because  wo  know 
not  well,  af\or  all,  to  whom  else  to  commit  its 
management,  yet  we  frequentl  v  make  little  scru- 
ple to  take  the  government  of  the  moral  world 
into  our  own  hands.  If  we  consent  to  his  ruling' 
matter,  we  reluctant!;^  allow  that  he  roverna 
mind.  We  reason  as  if  we  suspected  that  the 
passions  of  men  lay  beyond  his  controul,  and 
that  their  vices  have  overturned  his  dominion. 
But  we  should  particularly  call  to  mind  what  is 
(he«daily  language  of  our  lips,  not  only  that  /fis 
is  *  the  kingdom,*  but  that  the  *  power*  is  the 
source,  and  '  the  glory*  the  result  of  his  admi- 
nistration. He  does  not,  it  is  true,  by  an  arbi- 
trary-compulsion of  men*a  minds,  rob  them  of 
that  freedom  by  which  they  oflend  him,  nor  by 
a  force  on  their  liberty,  prevent  those  sins  and 
fblfies  which,  if  he  arbitrarily  hindered,  he  would 
convert  rational  beings  into  mechanical  ones ; 
but  he  turns  their  sins  and  foDies  to  such  uses, 
that  while  by  the  voluntary  commission  of  them 
they  arc  bringing  down  destruction  on  their  own 
heads,  they  are  not  impeding  his  purposes. 

Nor  does  Providence,  in  his  wide  arrange- 
ments, exclude  the  operation  of  subordinate 
causes  and*  motives,  but  allows  them  to  assist  the 
greater,  and"  thereby  to  work  his  will ;  as  subaf- 
teriis  in  the  battlecontribnteseverally  their  share 
to  the  victory,  while,  like  those  inferior  causes, 
they  are  compelled  to  keep  their  ranks,  and  net 
to  aspire  (o  the  command.  As  we  have  a  higher 
end,  we  must  have  a  Supreme  direction  to  our 
aims.    Yet  a  k>w«r  end  is  sometimes  made  a 


means  to  a  higher,  and  tMieta  its  objeet  witbonl 
usurping  its  place.  Some  who  begin  by  abstain- 
ing from  evil,  or  set  about  doing  ^ood  from  a 
principle  not  entirely  pure,  are  graciously  led  to 
the  principle  by  doing  or  forbearing  the  action ; 
and  are  finally  landed  at  the  higher  point,  from 
beginnings  far  below  those  at  which  tte  mifht 
rashly  have  asserted  they  could  only  set  oat  with 
any  nope  of  success. 

Though  this  may  not  very  frequently  occur, 
yet  as  it  is  by  means  God  works,  rather  than  bj 
miracles ;  and  as  the  world  does  not  overflow 
with  real  piety,  what  a  chaos  would  this  earth 
become,  if  God  did  not  permit  inferior  motives 
to  operate  to  a  certain  degree  for  the  general 
good  I  Many  whom  the  utmost  stretch  of  cha- 
rily cannot  induce  us  to  believe  that  they  are 
acting  from  the  purest  principles,  are  yet  con- 
tributing to  the  comfort  and  good  order  of  aocie- 
ty.  Though  tliey  are  sober  only  from  a  regard 
to  their  health,  yet  their  temperance  affords  a 
good  example ;  though  they  are  prudent  from  no 
higher  motive  than  the  k>ve  of  mo<key,  yet  thei^ 
frugality  keeps  them  within  the  same  bounds  a» 
if  they  were  influenced  by  a  better  motive ; 
though  they  may  be  liberal  only  to  raise  their 
.reputation,  yet  their  liberality  feeds  the  hungry ; 
though  they  are  poblicspirited  merely  from  am- 
bition, yet  their  patriotism,  by  rousing  the  spirit 
of  the  country,  saves  it.  If  such  right  actions, 
performed  from  such  low  motives,  can  look  for 
no  future  retribution; — i^  being  done  without 
reference  to  the  highest  end,  they  do  not  advance 
the  eternal  interests  of  the  doer,  nor  the  glory 
of  God,  they  are  yet  his  instruments  for  pro- 
moting the  good  of  others,  both  by  utility  and^ 
example.  On  this  ground  we  may  be  thankful 
that  there  is  so  much  refinement,  generosity,  an<f 
politeness  among  the  higher  orders  of  society, 
while  we  confess  that  tear  away  the  action  from 
its  motive,  sunder  thoif  virtue  from  its  legiti- 
mate  reference,  the  act  and  the  virtue  lose  their 
present  character  and  their  ultimate  reward. 

The  means  by  which  an  infinitely  wise  God 
oflen  promotes  the  most  important  plans,  are 
apt  illustrations  of  the  blindness  and  obliquity 
of  man*8  judgment  May  we  be  allowed  to  ot 
fer  an  instance  or  two^  in  which  human  wisdom 
would  probably  have  taken  a  course,  in  the  apr 
pointment  of  instruments  and  events,  directly 
opposite  to  that  pursued  by  infinite  wisdom  7 
What  earthly  iudge,  if  he  had  been  questioned 
as  to  /neans  likely  to  produce  one  of  the  strongr. 
est  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  to  un- 
believers, but  would  have  named  an  agreement 
between  Jews  and  Christians,  as  its  fullest  cor- 
roboration 7  If  we  ourselves  had"  an  important 
cause  depending — for  instance,  the  ascertaining^ 
our  right  to  a  litigated  estate ; — If  the  succesr 
of  the  trial  depended  on  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses,  and  on  the  authenticity  of  our  titled 
deeds,  whose  testimony  should  we  endeavour  to' 
obtain ;  into  whose  hands  should  we  wish  our- 
selves to  be  committed  7  According  to  all  hu- 
man prudence  should  we  not  desire  witnesses 
who  had  no  known  hostility  to  us ;  should  we  not 
object  to  a  jury  of  avowed  enemies;  and  should* 
we  not  refuse  to  lodge  our  records  in  the  bands' 
of  our  opponents  7 

But  His  wisdom,in  whoee  sight  ours  is  fiiUy^ 
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hu  wm  fit  to  Bwka  ooa  of  the  moit  striking 
OTooAof  the  troth  of  Chrwtiaoity  depend  on  the 
nving  miracle  of  the  enmity  of  the  Jews  ;  *to 
them  also  were  oommitted  the  oracles  of  Ood,* 
so  that  to  both  their  ancient  testimony  and  their 
present  opposition  we  are  to  look  for  the  moet 
striking  proofs  of  a  religion  they  hold  with  per- 
petaal  hatred.  '  And  now  that  Christianity  is 
actoally  made  to  stand  upon  such  evidence,  what 
test  can  be  more  satisfactory  ?  Reason  itself 
owns  its  validity ;  for  what  oollosion  can  now  be 
charged  upon  the  concurrent  witnesses  of  Chris- 
tianity,  when  each  party  in  court  is  dncidedfy 
at  variance  with  the  other  ?  Who  can  ration, 
ally  qoestion  the  strength  of  that  title  which  is 
contained  m  their  genuine  archives— that  evi. 
dance  resolting  from  their  hereditary  denial  of 
(acts,  of  which  they  persist  to  reverence  the  pre. 
dictions  7  Where  can  we  more  confidently  look 
ibr  the  truth  of  a  religion  they  detest,  than  to 
the  verifications  conferred  on  it  by  their  original 
history,  their  irreversible  antipathy  their  actual 
oondition,  and  existing  character  1 

To  venture  another  specimen.  If  toe  had 
presumed  to  point  out  instruments  for  the  de- 
struetion  of  Jerusalem,  we  should  probably  have 
thought  none  so  appropriate  as  Constantino ;  we 
might  have  supposed  the  first  christian  emperor 
would  have  been  the  fittest  avenger  of  the  Re. 
deemer's  blood.  Omniscience  selected  for  the 
awful  retribotion  a  pagan  prince,  a  virtuous  one 
it  is  true,  but  one  who  seems  to  have  no  personal 
interest  in  the  business,  one  to  whom  Jews  and 
Christians,  as  such,  were  alike  indifferent.  While 
this  utter  desolation  was  the  obvious  accomplish- 
ment of  a  prophecy,  which  was  to  be  a  lasting 
evidence  or  the  troth  of  our  religion,  the  choice 
of  the  destroyer  was  one  of  those  *  secret  things 
which  belong  to  God/  and  is  only  to  be  alleged 
as  a  proof  that  *  his  ways  are  not  our  ways.* 

We  will  advert  to  another  event,  the  most  im* 
portant  sindb  the  incarnation  of  him  whose  pure 
worship  it  has  restored — the  reformation.  This 
occurrence  is  a  peculiarly  striking  instance  of 
our  ignorance  of  the  operations  of  supreme  wis. 
dom,  and  of  the  means  whioh,  to  our  short  sight, 
■eem  fit  or  unfit  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purposes.  If  ever  the  hand  of  providence  was 
eonspicuotts  as  the  raeredian  sun,  it  was  so  in 
this  mighty  work— it  was  so  in  the  selection  of 
apparently  discordant  instruments — it  was  so, 
in  over.ruling  the  designs  of  some,  to  a  purpose 
opposite  to  their  intention,  in  making  the  errors 
of  others  ooatribute  to  the  general  end.    If  this 

Jrraod  scheme  had  been  oxposed  to  our  review 
or  advice,  if  we  had  been  consulted  in  its  forma- 
tion  and  its  progress,  how  should  we  have  criti. 
eised  both  the  plan  and  its  conductors  7  How 
shoold  we  have  censored  some  of  the  agents  as 
inadequate,  ooademned  others  as  ill  chosen,  re. 
jected  one  as  unsuited,  another  as  inrarioos  \ 
One  critic  would  have  insisted  that  the  vehe. 
mence  of  Luther  would  mar  any  enterprise  it 
might  mean  to  advance ;  that  ao  impetooos  a 
projector  would  inevitably  obstroot  the  establish, 
ment  of  a  religion  of  meekness.  Another  would 
have  pronounced,  that  among  the  human  fkcul. 
ties,  wit  was,  of  all  others,  the  least  likely  to  as- 
sist  the  cause  of  piety  ;  yet  did  Erasmus,  by  his 
tx^aiMte  sfttirea  on  tb«  ignoraiioe  and  soperati* 


f  taon  of  the  prieMs,  as  completely  emrtrndiot 
opinion,  as  Luther,  bj  his  magnanimity  and  ho^ 
roic  perseverance,  triumphantly  overturned  the 
other..  This  inconsiderate,  blustering  Henrv, 
the  human  connsellor  would  have  said,  will  rum 
the  cause,  by  uniting  hie  hostility  to  the  reform* 
ers,  with  his  inconsistent  resistance  to  the  papal 
power ;  and  yet  this  cause,  his  very  perversenesi 
contributed  to  promote.  Another  censor  would 
have  been  quite  certain  that  the  timid  policy  and 
eautioua  feeling  of  Charles  the  Wise  would  in- 
fallibly obstruct  those  measures  which  they  were 
actually  tending  to  advance.  Who  among  us^ 
if  his  opinion  had  been  asked,  would  not  have 
fixed  on  the  pontiff  of  Rome  and  the  emperor  of 
the  Turks,  as  the  two  last  human  beinga  to  be 
selected  for  promoting  the  reformed  religion  9 
Who  would  have  ventured  to  assert  that  the  mo- 
ney raised  by  indulgences,  through  the  profti- 
gate  venality  of  Leo,  for  boildinr  St.  Peter's  in 
his  own  metropolis,  was  actually  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  every  protestant  chm>ch  in  mitain— in 
Europe— 'in  the  world  7  Who  could  have  pre* 
dieted,  that  the  Imperial  Mussulman,  in  banish* 
ing  learning  from  his  dominions,  was  preparing, 
as  if  by  concert,  an  overwhelming  antagonist  to 
the  sottish  ignorance  of  tlie  monks  7  All  these 
things,  separately  considered^  we,  in  our  captious 
wisdom,  should  have  pronounced  calculated  to 
produce  efibcts  directly  contrary  to  the  actual 
result ;  yet  these  ingredients,  whioh  had  no  na- 
tural affinity,  amalgamated  by  the  Almighty 
hand,  were  made  to  aeoomplisfa  one  of  the  meet 
important  works  that  infinite  wisdom,  working 
by  homan  mesne,  has  ever  effected. 


CHAP.  IIL 

Praetietd  uaet  ttf  lAe  dsetrtiie  of  Prmridemee* 

Wb  do  not  sufficiently  make  the  doctrine  of 
Providence  a  practical  doctrine.— That  the  pre* 
sent  dark  dispensations  whieh  affiict  the  earth 
are  indications  of  Almighty  displeasure  few  dis« 
pote ;  but  having  admitted  the  general  fact,  who 
almost  does  not  ascribe  the  cause  of  ofience  to 
others  7  How  few  consider  themselvea  as  aw- 
fully contributing  to  draw  down  the  visitation  i 
We  look  with  an  exclusive  eye  to  the  abandoned 
and  the  avowedly  profligate,  and  ascribe  the 
whole  weight  of  the  divine  indignation  to  their 
misdeeds.  But  we  forget  that  when  a  sudden 
tempest  threatened  destruction  to  the  ship  going 
to-  Tarshish,  in  whioh  there  was  only  Jonah  who* 
feared  God,  those  who  inquired  into  the  caoa» 
of  the  storm,  found  him  to  be  the  very  man.  The 
cause  of  the  present  deeolating  storm,  as  a  pioa» 
divine  obeerved  of  that  which  darkened  his  day, 
ma^  as  probably  be  the  ofibncee  of  profbssing 
christians,  as  the  preeumptuous  sins  of  the  bolder 
transgressor.  This  apprehekision  shonld  set  us 
all  on  searching  our  hearts,  for  we  cannot  re» 
pent  of  the  evil  of  which  we  are  not  consciooa. 
It  should  put  us  upon  watching  against  negli- 
gence ;  it  should  set  us  upon  distrusting  a  false 
security,  upon  examining  into  the  grounid  of  our 
confidence.  No  dependence  on  the  goodness  of 
our  spiritual  condition,.no  trust  in.oos  eaotnne* 
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ia  Bomm  ftotku  dilMs,  no  faneieil  •uperiority 
oToarMkefl^  to  othorii  no  oxonpcion  from  fniM 
nnd  Mlpftble  diiordon,  ahoold  tooUia  its  into  a 
belier  Ihat  we  Iwvo  no  oonoern  in  the  visiution. 
Throm'iBg  off  their  own  guilt  upon  otliers  was 
the  eeoond  nn  of  the  first  oifonderii 

Another  prvctical  use  of  the  doctrine  of  Pro- 
videnee  n»  to  enable  ua  to  mauitaia  a  oompoted 
frame  of  spirit  under  his  wdinary  diapensationa* 
If  we  kept  np  a  senee  of  God*e  agency  in  oom- 
non  aa  well  aa  in  extraordinary  occurrences-^ 
if  we  were  practieaUy  perenaded  that  nothing 
happens  but  by  diWne  appointment,  it  ratght 
etiil  thoee  flnetuatioos  of  mind,  qoiet  those  un. 
certaintiee  of  temper*  eonqner  that  unreasonable 
eialution  or  depreavioo,  which  arise  from  our 
■ot  habitually  reflecting  that  all  things  are  de. 
ter mined  in  nnmber,  or  weight,  or  measure;  by 
inBnite  love.  If  we  acted  under  the  full  oonvic 
lion  that  he  who  first  set  the  world  in  motion 
governa  erery  creature  in  it — that  we  do  not 
take  our  pbce  upon  that  stage  in  space,  or  that 
period  in  time,  which  we  choose,  but  where  and 
when  Ih  pleases i  that  it  is  he.who  *orderetb 
the  bounds  of  our  habitation*  and  fizeth  our  lot 
in  life,*  we  should  not  only  eontemplats  with 
sober  awe  the  strange  events  of  the  age  in  which 
we  may  be  living,  but  cheerfully  submit  to  our 
IndiTidnal  difficidties,  as  arising  from  the  same 
prediepeeition  of  causes.  Our  negleeting  to  cul- 
tivate the  train  of  thought  may  account  for  those 
nurmurs  which  arise  m  our  hearts,  both  for  the 
public  ealamities  of  the  world,  and  the  private 
vexations  of  life. 

If  we  took  God  into  the  account,  we  should 
foel  that^  as  rational  subjects  of  his  mural  go- 
vernment, we  are  bound  to  submit  to  it:  we 
should  not  indulge  discontent  and  resentment  at 
events  which  we  should  then  sllow  were  pither 
by  his  appointment  or  permission,  as  we  now 
aoknewledge  in  tiie  more  extraordinary  cases. 
But  how  few  are  there  who  think  themselves 
obliged  to  endure  without  repining,  the  eflfects 
of  accident,  or  the  provocation  of  men  7  and  this 
ie  because  they  see  only  the  proximate  cause, 
and  do  not  perceive  that  God  is  the  grand  efii. 
eient  In  our  diffiouUies,  if  the  sense  of  his  pre- 
sence were  as  stronirly  impressed  upon  us  as  the 
trial  is  powerfully  felt,  it  would  make  the  heart 
strong,  and  render  the  temptation  feeble.  Nor 
would  it  only  strengthen  us  under  temptation, 
but  suvtain  us  under  affliction ;  we  should  be- 
oon0  both  humble  by  oorreotton,  and  patient 
under  it ;  we  should  be  grateful  in  prosperity, 
without  being  elated  by  it  A  deep  conviction 
of  God*s  authority  over  us  and^  his  property  in 
ne,  would  alaomske  us  ki'nd  to  otheraas  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  ail  is  bis.  The  ve^  heathen 
eotertaimd  some  sense  of  his  sovereignty ;  they 
aoknowledged  at  least  their  victories  to  proceed 
from  him,  when  Ihey  dedicated  their  spoils  to 
the  deliverer. 

If  we  maintained  this  ooastant  sense  of  his 
providential  government,  we  should  be  more  in- 
•taat  in  praver,  we  should  more  forvently  sop^ 
piioate  him  m  our  distresses,  and  more  devoutly 
adore  him  for  his  mercies.  Tfie  recognition  of 
life  sovereignty  infers  the  duly  of  prayer  to  bim, 
f  impUeit  trust  in  him,  of  un<jnalified  submis. 
man  to  hinn  for  the  same  argument  which  proves 


that  he  should  govwa,  nukne  it  right  that  w« 
should  obey ;  and  the  avowal  of  that  dbedieiies 
is  alike  eonaislent  with  the  chanctsr  of  the  sub* 
ject,  and  the  claims  of  the  sovereign.  Thus 
used,  there  is  no  consolation  to  an  afflicted  world 
like  that  which  is  derived  from  the  positioo  oon- 
tained  in  the  proclamation  of  the  imperial  peni* 
tent  of  Babylon,  *  that  the  most  High  ruleth  in 
the  kingdoms  of  men  ;*  that  he  ruleth  not  by  an 
arbitrary  will,  bnt,  lo  borrow  the  emphatic  las* 
goage  of  the  Apocalypee,  by  the  perfoctions  of 

m  MIND  THAT  HATH  WI9D0M. 

But,  as  we  seem  virtually  to  divide  the  affiiirt 
of  the  world  into  ta'o  portions,  we  talk  aa  if  we 
did  not  think  oertatn  ordinary  trials  oooeidera^ 
ble  enough  to  come  from  God,  nor  of  course  to 
require  &at  we  ehoold  meet  them  with  temper. 
Under  these,  therefore,  we  make  ourselvee  what 
amends  we  can  for  the  vexation  of  trials  more 
severe,  by  indulging  fretfolness,  secure  of  impn* 
nity.  But  let  ue  be  assured  of  these  two  IhkngSi 
if  it  be  a  trial  at  all  it  oomes  from  God,  if  it  dis. 
turbour  peace,  however  trivisl  in  itself^  it  is  not 
small  to  OS,  and  therefore  claims  submission. 

It  is  worth  our  observation  that  they  who  arc 
ready  to  quarrel  with  Omnipoleooe  for  the  in* 
fliction  of  pain  and  snflering,  poverty  and  dis* 
Iress,  seldom  arraign  him  for  thcii  intellectual 
or  moral  deficieneies.  Most  men  are  better  la- 
tisfled  with  their  allotment  of  capacity  tbbn  of 
heslih ;  of  virtue  than  of  riches ;  of  ekiH  then 
of  power.  We  seldom  grudgingly  compare  our 
mental  endowments  with  those  of  others  who 
are  obviouslv  more  highly  gifted,  while  sre  are 
sofllcieotly  forward  to  re|Mne  at  their  superiority 
in  worldly  advantages.  'Hiougb  toosensiUy  alive 
to  the  nerrower  limits  in  which  our  fortune  is 
confined,  we  do  not  lament  our  ssverer  restrie* 
tions  in  the  article  of  personal  merit.  In  the 
letter  instance  vanity  supports  as  completely  as 
in  the  former  envy  disturbs^ 

Most  of  the  calamities  of  hnraan  Hfe  originate 
with  ourselves.  Even  sickness,  shsme,  pain, 
and  death  were  not  originally  the  Infiiction  of 
Grod.  But  out  of  many  evils,  whether  sent  on 
by  his  immediate  hand,  or  brought  on  us  by  our 
own  faults,  much  eventual  good  b  "educed  by 
Him,  who  by  turning  our  sufTering  to  our  be- 
nefit, repaira  by  grace  the  evils  produced  by  sin« 
Without  bein^  the  author  of  evil,  the  bare  ang- 
gestion  of  which  is  b|pspheray,  he  oonverte  it  to 
bis  own  glory,  by  causing  the  elibets  of  it  to 
promote  our  ffood.  If  the  virtuoue  suffer  from 
the  erimee  of  the  wicked,  it  ie  beeause  their  im« 
perfect  goodness  stood  in  need  of  chastisements 
Even  the  wicked,  who  are  suffering  by  their  own 
•ins,  or  the  sins  of  eaoh  other,  are  eometinwe 
brottitht  book  to  God  by  mutual  injuries,  the 
sense  of  which  aws^ns  them  to  eompnnetion 
%r  their  own  offences.  God  makes  use  of  the 
faults  even  of  good  men  to  show  them  their  owh 
insufficiency,  to  abase  them  in  their  own  eyes, 
to  cure  them  of  vanity  and  self-dependence.  Re 
makee  ose  of  their  smrijer  foilings,  to  set  thenr 
on  the  watch  against  great  onee  }■  of  their  im- 
perfeetronst  to  put  them  on  their  guard  againaC 
sins ;  of  their  fkults  of  inadvertency,  lo  inerease 
their  dread  of  such  as  are  wilful;  This  super- 
induced  vigUanee  lenehee  them  to  foar  aH  thn 
resemblaooee,  and  to  shun  aK  the  approtehee  tar 
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mn.  It  it  &  salutary  fear,  which  keeps  them 
from  UBing  all  the  liberty  they  have ;  it  leads 
them  to  avoid  not  only  what  is  decidedly  wron^, 
but  to  stop  short  of  what  is  doubtful,  to  keep 
clear  of  what  is  suspicious :  well  knowing  the 
thin  partitions  which  separate  danger  from  de- 
struction. It  teaches  them  to  watch  the  bud- 
dings and  germinations  of  evil,  to  anticipate  the 
pernicious  fruit  in  the  opening  blossom. 

The  weakness  and  inactivity  of  our  faith  ex- 
pose us  to  continual  distrust  When  we  olir- 
ielves  are  idle,  we  are  disposed  to  suspect  thst 
the  Omnipotent  is  not  at  work. — That  process 
Which  we  do  not  see,  we  are  too  much  inclined 
to  suspect  is  not  going'on.  From  this  unhallowed 
egotism,  where  we  are  not  the  prime  movers, 
we  fancy  that  all  stsnds  still.  The  various  parts 
of  the  scheme  of  Providence  are  sometimes  con- 
nected by  a  thread  so  fine  as  to  elude  our  dim 
sight ;— but,  though  it  may  be  so  attenuated  as 
to  be  invisible,  it  is  never  broken  off.  The  plan 
is  carrying  on,  and  the  work  perhaps,  about  to 
be  accomplished,  while  we  are  accusing  the 
Great  Artificer,  as  if  he  were  capable  of  neglect, 
or  liable  to  error.  But  if,  after  tracing  Provi- 
dence through  many  a  labyrinth,  we  seem  to 
lose  sight  of  him :  if,  afler  having  lost  our  clue, 
we  are  tempted  to  suspect  that  this  operation  Is 
suspended,  or  that  his  agency  has  ceased,  he  is 
working  all  the  time  out  or  sight — he  is  pro- 
deeding,  if  the  comparison  may  be  allowed,  like 
the  fabled  Arethusia,  whose  stresm  having  dis- 
appeared in  the  place  to  which  it  had  been  fol- 
lowed up,  is  still  making  its  way  under  ground ; 
though  we  are  not  cured  of  our  incredulity,  till 
we  again  discover  him,  bursting  forth  like  the 
same  river,  which,  having  pursued  its  hidden 
passage  through  every  ol&troction,  rises  onoe 
more  in  all  its  beauty  in  another  and  unexpected 
place. 

But  even  while  we  are  rebelling  against  his 
dispensations,  we  are  taking  our  hints  in  the 
economy  of  public  and  private  life,  from  the 
economy  of  Providence  in  the  administration  of 
the  world.  We  govern  our  country  by  laws 
emulative  of  those  by  which  he  governs  his  crea- 
tures: we  train  our  children  by  probationary 
discipline,  as  he  trains  his  servants.  Penal  laws 
in  state,  like  those  of  the  divine  Legislator,  in- 
dicate no  hatred  to  those  to  whom  they  are  pro- 
claimed, for  every  man  is  at  liberty  not  to  break 
them ;  they  are  enacted  in  the  first  instance  for 
admonition  rather  than  <shasiisement,  and  serve 
as  much  for  prevention  as  punishment  The 
discipline  maintained  in  all  well  ordered  fami- 
lies  is  intended  not  only  to  promote  their  virtue, 
but  their  happiness.  The  intelligent  child  per> 
ceives  his  father's  motive  for  restraining  him, 
till  the  act  of  obedience  having  induced  the  ha- 
bit,-and  both  bating  broken  in  bis  rebellious 
will,  be  loves  the  parent  the  more  for  the  re- 
ftraint;  on  the  other  hand,  the  mismanaged  and 
ruined  son  learns  to  despise  the  father,  who  has 
given  him  a  license  to  which  be  has  discern* 
ment  enough  to  perceive  he  owes  the  miseries 
aonseqoent  upon  his  uncurbed  appetites. 

It  is  however  to  be  lamented,  that  this  great 
doctrine  of  God*s  universal  superintendanoe  is 
aot  only  madly  denied,  or  ineonsisisntly  over- 
'ooked  by  one  daie  of  men,  but  is  fbdishiy  per^^ 
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verted,  or  fanatically  abused  by  another.  With- 
out entering  upon  the  wide  field  of  instances, 
we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  two  that  are  the 
most  common.  First,  the  fanciful,  frivolous,  and 
bold  familiarity  with  which  this  supreme  dicta- 
tion and  government  are  cited  on  the  most  tri^ 
vial  occasions,  and  adduced  in  a  manner  disho- 
nourable to  infinite  wisdom,  and  derogatory  Ui 
supreme  goodnese»  The  persons  who  are  guilty 
of  this  fault  seem  not  to  perceive,  that  it  is  not 
more  foolish  and  presumptuous  to  deny  it  alto- 
gether than  to  expect  that  Good's  particular  Pro- 
vidence will  interpose,'  in  order  to  save  their  ex- 
ertions, or  excuse  their  indtistry.  For  though' 
Providence  directs  and  assists  virtuous  endea- 
vours, he  never,  by  superseding  them,  encou^' 
rages  idleness,  or  justifies  presumption. 

The  highly  censurable  use  to  which  some 
others  convert  this  divine  agency,  is,  when  not 
only  the  pretence  of  trusting  Providence  is  made 
the  plea  for  the  indolent  desertion  of  their  own 
duty ;  but  an  unwarrantable  confidence  in  pro- 
vidential leadings  is  adopted  to  excuse  their  own 
imprudence.  Great  is  the  temerity,  when  Pro- 
vidence is  virtually  reproached  for  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  our  affairs,  or  pleaded  as  an  apology  for 
our  own  wilfulness,  or  as  a  vindication  of  our 
own  absurdity  in  the  failure  of  some  foolish 
plan,  or  some  irrational  pursuit.  We  have  ncf 
right  to  depend  on  a  supernatural  interposition 
to  help  us  out  of  difficulties  into  which  we  have 
been  thrown  by  our  misconduct,  or  under  dis- 
tresses into  which  we  have  been  plunged  by  our 
errors.  Ood,  though  he  knows  the  prayer^ 
which  we  may  offer,  and  accepts  the  penitence 
which  we  feel,  will  not  use  his  power  to  correct 
our  iU-judged  labours,  any  otherwise  than  by 
making  us  smart  for  their  consequences. 

The  power  of  God  as  it  is  not  an  idle,  so  it  is 
not  a  solitary  prerogative.  It  is  indeed  an  at- 
tribute in  constant  exercise ;  it  is  not  kept  for 
state,  but  use ;  not  for  display,  but  exercise  ; 
and  as  it  is  infinite,  one  half  of  the  concerns  of 
the  universe  are  not,  as  we  intimated  before^ 
suspended,  because  he  is  superintending  the 
other  half.  He  is  perpetually  examining  the 
chronicles  of  human  kind,  and  inspecting  the 
register  of  human  actions — not  like  the  King  of 
the  Palace  of  Shushan,*  because  *he  cannot 
rest,'  for  Omniscience  never  slumbers  or  sleeps 
— nor  like  him  ti»  repair  the- wrongs  of  one  man 
whoae  services  had  remained  unrequited,  but 
that,- '  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good,'  no  ser- 
vices may  go  unnoticed  and  unreoompensed, 
from  the  earliest  offspring  of  pious  Abel,  to  the 
latest  oblation  of  faith  in  the  end  of  time. 

This  view  of  things,  and  it  is  the  view  which 
tlie  enlightened  Christian  takes,  tends  to  correct 
hts  anger  against  second  causes,  and  affords 
him  such  an  assurance  that  every  occurrence 
will  be  over-ruled  by  everlasting  love  for  his 
eventual  good — ^inspires  him  with  such  holy  con- 
fidence in  the  promises  of  the  Grospel,  that  he 
acquires  a  repose  of  spirit,  not  merely  from  com- 
pelled submission  to  authority,  but  from  rational 
acquiescence  in  goodness.  He  feels  that  his 
eonftrmed. belief  in  this  universal  agency  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  set  his  heart  at  rest,  still  itv 

*  Ataasoeras— SrtJwr,  etaap.  vi; 
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perturbations,  moderate  its  impatience,  soothe 
Its  terrors,  confirm  its  faith,  preserve  its  peace, 
or,  when  it  has  suflfered  a  momentary  suspen- 
sion, restore  it 

Nor  does  God  exercise  his  Providence  alone, 
either  in  signal  instances  of  retribution  or  in 
the  hidden  consoistions  of  tlie  believer;  but 
thom  secret  stings  of  conscience  which  goad 
and  lacerate  every  guilty  individual  in  any  cri- 
minal  pursuit — that  lurking  discontent  which 
gives  the  lie  to  flattery,  and  mingles  the  note  of 
discord  with  the  music  of  acclamation — that  un- 
prompted misery  of  feeling  which  infuses  worm- 
wood into  his  sweetest  pleasure,  proceeds  from 
the  same  providential  infliction. 

Some  men  seem  to  admit  a  Providence  on  a 
scale  which  expands  their  ideas,  but  fancy  it  an 
affront  to  conceive  of  Him  on  one  which  they 
think  contracts  them.  If  they  allow  that  he 
takes  a  sweeping  view  of  nations,  yet  they  im- 
ply that  it  would  be  too  minute  an  exercise  of 
his  superintendence  to  inspect  individuals.  The 
truth  is,  as  we  intimated  before,  men  are  too 
much  disposed  to  frame  their  conceptions  of 
God  by  the  limited  powers  and  capacities  of  hu- 
man greatness.  They  observe,  thst  a  king  who 
controls  the  affairs  of  a  vast  empire  cannot  pos. 
sibly  inspect  the  concerns  of  every  private  fa- 
mil^,  much  less  of  every  single  subject  This 
limited  capacity  they  unconsciously,  yet  irreve- 
rently  transfer  to  the  King  of  kings. — But  as  no 
eoncern  is  so  vast  as  to  encomber  Omnipotence, 
so  none  is  too  diminutive  to  escape  the  eye  of 
Omniscience.  There  is  no  argument  for  a  ge- 
neral, but  is  also  an  argument  for  a  particular 
Providence,  unless  we  can  prove  that  the  whole 
is  not  made  up  of  parts ;  that  generiUs  are  not 
composed  of  particulars ;  that  nations  are  not 
compounded  of  families ;  that  societies  are  not 
formed  of  individuals ;  that  chains  are  not  com. 
posed  of  links;  that  sums  are  not  made  up  of  units; 
that  the  interests  of  a  community  do  not  grow 
out  of  the  well-being  of  its  members.  The  in- 
terests  of  a  particular  member,  indeed,  may 
sometimes  appear  to  suffer  fVom  that  which  pro- 
motes the  general  good,  yet  he,  by  whose  law 
the  individual  may  seem  to  be  injured,  has 
means  of  remuneration  or  of  comfort  which  may 

Erevent  the  sufferer  Oom  being  ultimately  a 
wer.  If,  as  we  are  assured,  upon  God's  author- 
ity, that  our  tears  are  treasured  up  by  him,  will 
not  their  appropriate  consolation  be  also  provid- 
ed 7 — ^Though  He  whose  foatsiept  are  not  known^ 
may  act  in  some  instances  in  a  manner  incom- 
prehensible  to  us,  yet  if  we  allow  that  he  acts 
winely  and  holily  in  cases  which  we  do  compre- 
hend, we  should  give  him  credit  in  the  obscure 
and  impenetrable  cases,  for  he  can  no  more  act 
contrary  to  his  attributes  in  the  one  instance 
than  in  the  other. 

Every  intelligent  being,  therefore,  should  look 
np  to  divine  Providence,  not  only  as  engaged  in 
the  government  and  disposal  of  states,  but  as 
exercised  for  his  individual  protection,  peace, 
and  comfort; — should  look  habitually  to  Him 
who  confers  favour  without  claim,  and  happiness 
without  merit ;  to  him  whose  veracity  fulfils  all 
the  promises  which  his  goodness  has  made — ^to 
Him  whose  pity  commiserates  the  afflicted, 
whose  bounty  tuppliea  the  indigent,  whose  long 


suffering  bears  with  the  rebellioas,  whose  love 
absolves  the  guilty,  whose  mercy  in  Christ  Je. 
sus  accepts  the  penitent  Such  is  the  fulness 
of  that  attribute  which  we  sum  up  in  a  single 
word,  the  goodneoo  of  Ood,  It  is  this  goodness 
which  influences  his  other  attributes  in  our  fa- 
vour, attributes  which  would  else  necesssrily 
act  against  creatures  at  once  sinful  and  impo- 
tent. It  makes  that  wisdom  which  sees  our 
weskness  strengthen  us,  snd  that  power  which 
might  overwhelm  os,  act  for  our  preservation 
Without  this  goodnese,  all  his  other  perfections 
would  be  to  us  ss  the  beauties  of  his  natural 
creation  would  be,  if  the  sun  were  blotted  from 
the  firmament — they  might  indeed  exist,  but 
without  this  illuminating  and  cherishing  prin- 
ciple,  as  we  should  neither  have  seen  nor  felt 
them,  so  to  us  they  could  not  be  said  to  he. 

Some  Christians  seem  to  view  the  Almighty 
as  encircled  with  no  attribute  but  his  sovereign- 
ty. God,  in  establishing  his  moral  government, 
might  indeed  have  acted  MoUly  by  his  sovereign. 
ty.  He  might  hsve  pleaded  no  other  reason  for 
our  allegiance  but  his  absoluts  dominion.  He 
might  have  governed  arbitrarily,  without  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  his  requisitions.  He 
might  have  reigned  over  os  as  a  king,  without 
endearing  himself  (o  us  as  a  father.  He  might 
have  exacted  fealtv,  without  the  offer  of  remu- 
neration. Instead  of  this,  while  he  maintained 
his  entire  title  to  our  obedience,  he  mitigates 
the  austerity  of  the  command  by  the  invitations 
of  his  kindness,  and  softens  the  rigovr  of  au- 
thority  by  the  allurement  of  his  promises.  In 
holding  out  menaces  to  deter  os  from  disobedi- 
ence, be  balances  them  with  the  offered  pleni- 
tude of  our  own  felieity,  snd  thus  instesd  of  ter- 
rifying, attracts  os  to  obedience.  If  he  threatens, 
it  is  thst  by  intimidating  he  may  be  spared  the 
necessity  of  punishing ;  if  he  promises— it  is 
that  we  may  perceive  our  happiness  to  be  bound 
up  with  our  obedience.  Thus  his  goodness  in- 
vites us  (0  a  complisnce,  which  bis  sovereignty 
might  have  demanded  on  the  single  ground  that 
it  was  his  due.  Whereas  he  seems  almost  to  wave 
our  duty  as  a  claim,  as  if  to  affi>rd  us  the  merit 
of  a  voluntary  obedience ;  though  the  very  will 
to  obey  is  his  gifl,  he  promises  to  accept  it  as  if 
it  were  our  own  act  He  first  inspires  the  de- 
sire snd  then  rewards  it  Thus  his  power,  if 
we  may  hazard  the  expression,  gives  place  to 
his  goodness,  and  he  presses  us  by  tenderness 
almost  more  than  he  constrains  os  by  aothority. 
He  even  condescends  to  make  our  happiness  no 
less  a  motive  for  oor  doty  than  his  injunctions ; 
hear  his  sffectionste  apostrophe—*  Oh  that  thoo 
hadst  hearkened  to  my  commandments,  then 
had  thy  peace  been  as  a  river  !* 

It  was  that  his  goodness  might  have  the  pre- 
cedency  of  his  Omnipotence  that  he  vouchsafed 
to  give  the  law  in  the  shape  of  a  covenant  He 
stooped  to  enter  Into  a  sort  of  reciprocal  en- 
gagement with  his  creatures,— he  condescended 
to  stipulate  with  tlie  work  of  his  hands !  But 
the  consummation  of  his  goodness  was  reserved 
for  his  work  of  Redemption.  Here  he  not  only 
performed  the  office,  but  assumed  the  name  of 
LovB ;  a  name  with  which,  notwithstanding  all 
his  preceding  wonders  of  Providence  and  Grace, 
he  was  never  invested  till  after  the  completion 
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of  ihif  last,  greatest  act : — an  act  towards  his 
pardoned  rebels,  not  only  of  indemnity  bat  pro. 
motion;— an  act  which  the  angels  desire  to 
scrutinize,  and  which  man  will  nerer  fully  com- 
prehend till  he  enters  on  that  beatitude  to  which 
it  baa  introduced  him* 


CHAP.  IV 

**  Thy  toiU  be  done:* 

To  desire  to  know  the  Divine  will  is  the  first 
duty  of  a  being  so  ignorant  as  man ;  to  endea- 
▼our  to  obey  it  is  the  most  indispensable  duty 
of  a  being  at  once  so  corrupt  and  so  dependent 
The  Holy  Scriptures  frequently  comprise  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  temper  in  some  short 
aphorism,  apostrophe,  or  definition.  The  essen- 
tial  spirit  of  the  Christian  life  may  be  said  to 
be  included  in  this  one  brief  petition  of  the 
Christianas  prayer,  *tht  will  be  donb;*  just  as 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  irreli- 
gious may  be  said  to  consist  in  following  his  own 
will 

There  is  a  haughty  spirit  which  though  it 
will  not  complain,  does  not  care  to  submit. 
It  arrogates  to  itself  the  dignity  of  enduring, 
without  any  claim  to  the  meekness  of  yielding. 
Its  silence  is  stubbornness,  its  fortitude  is  pride ; 
its  calmness  is  apathy  without,  and  discontent 
within.  In  such  characters,  it  is  not  so  much 
the  will  of  God  which  is  the  rule  of  conduct,  as 
the  scorn  of  pusillanimity.  Not  seldom  indeed 
the  mind  puts  in  a  claim  for  a  merit  to  which  the 
nerves  could  make  out  a  better  title.  Yet  the 
suffering  which  arises  from  acute  feelings  is  so 
&r  fhrni  deducting  from  the  virtue  of  resigna- 
tion, that,  when  it  does  not  impede  the  sacrifice, 
it  enhances  the  value.  True  resignation  is  the 
hardest  lesson  in  the  whole  school  of  Christ  It 
is  the  oftenest  taught  and  the  latest  learnt  It 
is  not  ft  task  which,  when  once  got  over  in  some 
particular  instance,  leaves  us  master  of  the  sub- 
ject The  necessity  of  following  up  the  lesson 
we  have  begun,  presents  itself«lmost  every  day 
in  some  new  shmpe,  occurs  under  some  fresh 
modification.  Thcr  submission  of  yesterday  does 
not  exonerate  os  from  the  resignation  of  to-day. 
The  principle,  indeed,  once  thoroughly  wroi^ht 
into  the  soul,  gradually  reconciles  us  to  the  fre- 
quent demand  for  its  exercise,  and  renders  every 
aucoesive  call  more  easy. 

We  read  dissertationa  on  thb  snbjeet,  not 
only  with  the  most  entire  concurrence  of  the 
judgment,  but  with  the  moat  apparent  aoqui- 
escence  of  the  mind.  We  write  essays  upon  it 
in  the  hour  of  peace  and  composure,  and  fancy 
that  what  we  have  discussed  with  so  mueh  ease 
and  selfioomplaoence,  in  favour  of  which  we  offer 
BO  many  arguments  to  convince,  and  so  many 
motives  to  persuade,  cannot  be  very  difficult  to 
practise.  But  to  convince  the  understanding 
and  to  correct  the  will  is  a  very  different  under- 
taking ;  and  not  less  difficult  when  it  oomea  to 
our  own  case  than  it  was  in  the  caae  of  those 
for  whom  we  have  been  so  cooUy  and  dogmati- 
cally prescribing.  It  is  not  tiU  we  practically 
find  bow  alowly  oor  own  argnroents  produce 


any  effect  on  ourselves  that  we  cease  ^  marvel 
at  their  inefficacy  on  others.  The  sick  physician 
tastes  with  disgust  the  bitterness  of  the  draughty 
to  the  swallowing  of  which  he  wondered  the 
patient  had  felt  so  much  repugnance ;  and  thit 
reader  is  sometimes  convinced  by  the  argu- 
ments which  fail  of  their  effect  on  the  writer^ 
when  he  is  called,  not  to  discuss,  but  to  act,  not 
to  reason,  but  to  suffer.  The  theory  is  so  just 
and  the  duty  so  obvious,  that  even  bad  men  as^ 
sent  to  it ;  the  exercise  so  trying  tfiat  the  best 
men  find  it  more  easy  to  commend  the  rule  than 
adopt  it  But  he  who  has  once  gotten  engraved^ 
not  in  his  memory  but  in  his  heart,  this  di^ 
vine  precept,  thy  wtll  be  done,  has  made  a 
proficiency  which  will  render  all  subsequent 
instruction  comparatively  easy. 

Though  sacrifices  and  oblations  were  offered 
to  Grod  under  the  law  by  his  own  express  ap^ 
pointment,  yet  he  peremptorily  rejected  them 
by  his  prophets,  when  presented  as  substitutes 
instead  of  signs.  Will  he«  under  a  more  perfect 
dispensation,  accept  of  any  observances  which 
are  meant  to  supersede  internal  dedication — of 
any  offerings  unaccompanied  by  complete  de^ 
sire  of  acquiescence  in  his  will  7  *  My  son,  givtf 
me  thine  hearty*  is  his  brief  but  imperative  com> 
mand.  But  before  we  can  be  brought  to  com- 
ply with  the  spirit  of  this  requisition,  God  must 
enlighten  our  understanding  that  our  devotion 
may  be  rational,  he  must  rectify  our  will  that 
it  may  be  voluntary,  he  must  purify  our  heari 
that  it  may  be  spiritual. 

Submission  is  a  duty  of  such  high  and  holy 
import  that  it  can  only  be  learnt  of  the  Great 
Teacher.  If  it  could  have  been  acquired  by 
mere  moral  institution,  the  wise  sayings  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  would  have  taught  it  Bui 
their  most  elevated  standard  was  low  t  their 
strongest  motives  were  the  brevity  of  life,  the 
instability  of  fortune,  the  dignity  of  sufferinv 
virtue,  things  within  their  narrow  sphere  of 
judging ;  things  true  indeed  as  far  as  they  gOf 
but  a  sabstratum  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
superstructure  to  be  built  on  it  It  wanted! 
depth,  and  Strength^  and  solidity  for  the  pur- 
poses of  support*  It  wanted  the  only  true  basisf 
the  assurance  that  Grod  orders  all  things  accord- 
ing to  the  purposes  of  his  will  for  our  final  good  9 
it  wanted  that  only  sure  ground  of  faith  by  which 
the  genuine  Christian  cheerfully  submits  in 
entire  dependance  on  the  promises  of  the  goapel. 

Nor  let  us  fancy  that  we  are  to  be  languid  and 
inactive  recipients  of  the  divine  dispensations. 
Our  own  souls  must  be  enlarged,  our  own  viewv 
must  be  ennobled,  our  own  spirit  must  be  dila- 
ted.  An  inoperative  acquiescence  is  not  all  that 
is  required  of  os  >  and  if  we  must  not  slacken 
oor  zeal  in  doing  goodf  so  we  must  not  be  re-  ^ 
miss  in  opposing  evil,  on  the  flimsy  ground  that  * 
God  has  pei^nitted  evil  to  infest  the  world.  If 
it  be  his  will  to  permit  sin,  it  is  an  opposition  to 
his  will  when  we  do  not  labour  to  counteract  it. 
This  surrender  therefore,  of  pur  will  to  that  of 
G^,  takes  in  a  large  sweep  of  actual  duties,  as 
well  as  the  whole  compass  of  passive  obedience. 
It  involves  doing  as  well  as  suffering,  activity 
as  well  as  acquiescence,  zeal  as  well  as  forbear- 
ance. Yet  the  concise  petition  daily  slips  off. 
the  tongue  without  our  reflecting  on  the  weight 
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of  the  oblifttion  we  are  impoeiiij;  on  oaraelfei. 
We  do  not  contider  the  extent  andeoneeqoencet 
of  the  prayer  we  are  offering-,  the  Mcrifioea,  the 
trials,  the  privations  it  may  involTO,  and  the 
krge  indefinite  obedience  to  all  the  known  and 
Miknown  parpoees  of  infinite  wisdom  •to  whieh 
we  are  pledging  ourselves. 

There  is  no  ease  in  which  we  more  shelter 
oorselves  in  generalities.  Verbal  sacrifices  cost 
Kttle,  cost  nothing.  The  ft  miliar  habit  of  re- 
peating the  petition  almost  tempts  as  to  fancy 
that  the  da\y  is  as  easy  as  the  request  is  short. 
We  are  ready  to  think  that  a  prayer  rounded 
off  in  four  monosyllables  can  scarcely  involve 
duties  cceztensive  with  our  whole  course  of 
being ;  that,  in  ottering  them,  we  renounce  all 
right  in  ourselves,  that  we  acknowledge  the 
universal  indefeasible  title  of  the  hietted  and 
only  potentate ;  that  we  make  over  to  him  the 
right  to  do  in  US,  and  with  us,  and  by  us,  what- 
ever he  sees  good  for  ourselves,  whatever  will 
promote  his  rlory,  though  by  means  sometimes 
as  incomprehensible  to  our  understanding,  as 
unacceptable  to  our  will,  because  we  neither 
know  the  motive,  nor  perceive  the  end.  These 
simple  words  express  an  act  of  faith  the  most 
sublime,  an  act  of  allegiance  the  most  unquali- 
fied; and,  while  they  make  a  declaraticm  of 
entire  submission  to  a  Sovereign  the  most  abso- 
lute,  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  a  recognition 
of  love  to  a  Father  the  most  beneficent 

We  must  remember,  that  in  offering  thb 
prayer,  we  may  by  our  own  request,  be  offering 
to  resign  what  we  most  dread  to  lose,  to  give 
op  what  is  dear  to  us  as  our  own  soul ;  we  may 
be  calling  on  our  heavenly  Father  to  withhold 
what  we  are  most  anxiously  labouring  to  attain, 
and  to  withdraw  what  we  are  most  sedulously 
endeavouring  to  keep.  We  are  solemnly  re- 
nouncing our  property  in  ourselves,  we  are 
distinctly  making  ourselves  over  again  to  Him 
whose  we  already  sre.  We  specifically  en- 
treat him  to  do  with  us  what  he  pleases,  to 
mould  us  to  a  conformity  to  his  image,  without 
which  we  shall  never  be  resigned  to  his  will. 
In  short,  to  dispose  of  us  as  his  infinite  wisdom 
sees  best,  however  contrary  to  the  scheme  which 
our  blindness  has  laid  down  as  the  path  to  un- 
questionable  happiness. 

To  render  this  trying  petition  easy  to  us,  is 
one  great  reason  why  God  by  such  a  variety  of 

Crovidences,  afflicts  and  brings  us  low.  He 
news  that  we  want  incentives  to  humility, 
even  more  than  incitements  to  virtuous  actions. 
He  shows  us  in  many  ways,  that  self-sufficiency 
and  happiness  are  incompatible,  that  pride  and 
peace  are  irreconcilable  r  that,  Ibllowing  our 
own  way,  and  doing  our  own  will,  which  we 
consider  to  be  of  the  very  essence  of  felicity,  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  it. 

'  Christianity,*  says  bishop  Horsely,  *  involves 
many  paradoxes,  but  no  contradictions.*  To  be 
able  to  say  with  entire  surrender  of  the  heart, 
*  Thy  will  be  done,*  is  the  true  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God,  that  liberty  with  which  Christ 
has  made  them  free.  It  is  a  liberty,  not  which 
delivers  us  fVom  restraint,  but  which,  fVeeing  us 
firom  our  subjection  to  the  senses,  makes  us  find 
DO  pleasure  but  in  ordsr,  no  safbty  but  in  the 
obedience  of  an  intelBgent  being  to  his  rightfW 


Lord.  In  delivering  ns  fh>m  the  heavy  bondafe 
of  sin,  it  transfers  us  to  the  *easv  yoke  of 
Christ,*  from  the  galling  slavery  of  the  world  to 
the  *  light  burden*  of  him  who  overcame  it 

This  liberty  in  giving  a  true  direction  to  the 
affections,  gives  them  amplitude  as  well  as  ele- 
vation. The  more  unconstrained  the  will  be 
comes,  the  more  it  fixes  on  the  object;  onoe 
fixed  on  the  highest,  it  does  not  use  its  liberty 
for  versatility,  but  for  constancy,  not  for  changOv 
but  for  fidelity,  not  for  wavering,  but  adherence^ 

It  is,  theremre,  no  less  our  interest,  than  our 
duty,  to  keep  the  mind  in  an  habitual  posture 
of  submission.    *  Adam,*  says  Dr.  Hammond, 

*  after  his  expulsion,  was  a  greater  slave  in  the 
wilderness  than  he  had  been  in  the  indosare.* 
If  the  barbarian  ambassador  came  express  to 
the  Romans  to  negotiate  from  his  country  for 
permission  (o  be  their  servants,  declaring,  that 
a  voluntary  submission  even  to  a  foreign  power, 
was  preferable  to  a  wild  and  disorderly  freedom, 
well  may  the  Christian  triumph  in  the  peace 
and  security  to  be  attained  by  a  complete  sub- 
jugation  to  Him  who  is  emphatically  ealled 
the  Ood  of  order, 

A  vital   faith  manifests  itself  in  vital  actsw 

*  Thy  will  be  done,*  is  eminently  a  practical  pe- 
tition.  The  first  indication  of  the  gaoler*s 
change  of  heart  was  a  practical  indication.  He 
did  not  ask,  *  Are  there  few  that  be  saved,*  but 
'  What  shall  /  do  to  be  saved  7*  The  fiist  symp. 
torn  St  Paul  gave  of  his  conversion,  was  a  prae- 
tical  symptom :  *  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to 
do?*  He  entered  on  his  new  course  with  a  total  re- 
nnnciation  of  his  own  will  It  seemed  to  this 
pfreat  Apostle,  to  be  the  turning  point  between 
m fidelity  and  piety,  whether  he  should  follow 
his  own  will  or  the  will  of  God.  He  did  not 
amuse  his  curiosity  with  speculative  questions. 
His  own  immediate  and  grand  concern  engross- 
ed his  whole  soul.  Nor  was  his  question  a  mere 
hasty  effusion,  an  interrogative  springing  out 
of  that  mixed  feeling  of  awe  and  wonder  which 
accompanied  his  first  overwhelming  convictions. 
It  became  the  abiding  principle  which  governed 
his  fiiture  lifb,  which  made  him  in  labours  more 
abundant  Every  successive  act  of  duty,  ^very 
future  sacrifice  of  ease,  sprung  fVom  it,  was  in- 
fluenced by  it  His  own  will,  his  ardent,  im- 
petuous, fiery  will,  was  not  merely  subdued,  it 
was  extinguished.  His  powerful  mind  indeed 
lost  none  of  its  energy,  but  his  proud  heart  re* 
linqoished  all  its  independence. 

We  allow  and  adopt  the  term  devotion  as  an 
indispensable  part  of  religion,  because  it  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  limited  to  the  act ;  but  devoledneoo-^ 
fVom  whieh  it  is  derived,  does  not  meet  with 
such  ready  aooeptation,  because  this  is  a  habit, 
and  an  habit  invotyes  more  than  an  act;  it 
pledges  us  to  oonsisteney,  it  implies  fixednese 
of  character,  a  genera]  confirmed  state  of  mind, 
a  giving  up  what  we  are,  and  have,  and  do,  to 
God.  Devotedness  does  not  consist  in  the 
lengfth  of  our  prayers,  nor  in  the  number  of  our 
good  works,  for,  though  these  are  the  surest 
evidences  of  piety,  they  are  not  its  essence. 
Devotedness  consists  in  doing  and  suffering, 
bearing  and  fbrbearfaig  in  the  way  which  God 
prescribes.  The  most  inconsiderable  duty^  per- 
fbrmed  with  alacrity,  if  it  oppose  our  own  inrlk 
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Bitioa ;  tlie  moit  ordinary  tri«I  met  with  a  right 
spirit,  is  more  acceptable  to  him  than  a  greater 
effiirt  of  our  own  devising.  We  do  not  commend 
a  aervant  for  his  activity,  if  ever  to  fervently 
ejrerciaed,  in  doing  whatever  gratiliea  baa  own 
fancy ;  we  do  not  consider  his  performance  as 
obedience,  anlesa  his  activity  has  been  exercised 
in  doing  what  we  required  of  him.  Now,  how 
ean  we  inaist  on  his  doing  what  contradicts  his 
own  humour,  while  we  allow  ourselves  to  feel 
repugnance  in  serving  onr  heavenly  Master, 
when  his  commands  do  not  exactly  fiul  in  with 
our  own  inclination  7 

We  must  also  give  Giod  leave,  not  only  to  take 
his  own  way,  but  his  own  time.  The  appoint- 
ment of  seasons,  as  well  as  of  events,  is  his. 
*  He  waits  to  be  gracious.*  If  he  delaya,  it  is 
because  we  are  not  yet  brought  to  that  state 
which  fits  us  for  the  grant  of  our  request  It  is 
not  he  who  must  be  brought  about,  but  we  our- 
selves. Or,  perhaps,  he  refuses  the  thing  we 
ask,  in  order  to  give  us  a  better.  We  implore 
success  in  an  undertaking,  instead  of  which,  he 
gives  us  content  under  the  disappointment  We 
ask  for  the  removal  of  pain ;  he  gives  us  patience 
under  it  We  desire  deliverance  from  our  ene- 
mies ;  he  aees  that  we  have  not  yet  turned  their 
enmity  to  onr  improvement,  and  he  will  bring 
OS  to  a  better  temper  by  further  exercise.  We 
desire  him  to  avert  some  impending  trial,  instead 
of  averting  it,  he  takes  away  its  bitterness ;  he 
mitigates  what  we  believed  would  be  intolerable, 
by  giving  us  a  right  temper  under  it  How,  then, 
can  we  say  he  has  failed  of  his  promise,  if  he 
'  gives  something  more  truly  valuable  than  we 
had  requested  at  his  hands  7 

Some  virtues  are  more  called  out  in  one  con- 
dition  of  life,  and^  some  in  another.  The  exer- 
cise  of  certain  qualities  has  its  time  and  place ; 
but  an  endeavour  after  conformity  to  the  image 
of  God,  which  is  best  attained  by  submission  to 
his  will,  is  of  perpetual  obligation.  If  he  does 
not  requi*'e  all  virtues  under  all  circumstances, 
there  is  no  state  or  condition  in  which  he  does 
not  require  that  to  which  our  church  perpetually 
calls  us,  *  an  bumble,  lowly,  penitent,  and  obe- 
dieot  heart.*  We  may  have  no  time,  no  capa- 
city, no  special  call  for  deeds  of  notorious  useful- 
ness; but  whatever  be  our  pursuits,  engagements, 
or  abilities,  it  will  intrench  on  no  time,  require 
no  specific  call,  interfere  with  no  duty,  to  sub- 
due our  perverse  will.  Though  the  most  severe 
of  all  duties,  it  infringes  on  no  other,  but  will  be 
the  more  effectually  fulfilled  by  the  very  diffi- 
culties attending  on  other  pursuits  and  engage- 
ments. 

We  are  so  fond  of  having  our  own  will,  that 
it  is  astonishing  we  do  not  oflener  employ  it  for 
our  own  good ;  for  our  inward  peace  is  augment 
ed  in  exact  proportion  as  our  repugnance  to  the 
Divine  will  diminishes.  Were  the  conquest 
over  the  one  complete,  the  enjoyment  of  the  other 
would  be  perfect  But  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not 
assume  his  emphatieal  title,  the  oomiortbe,  till 
his  previous  offices  have  operated  on  the  heart, 
till  be  has  *  reproved  ns  of  sin,  of  righteousness, 
of  judgment* 

God  makes  use  of  methods  inconceivable  to 
ns,  to  bring  us  to  the  submission  which  we  are 
mora  iMdy  to  reqoest  with  onr  lips,  than  to  de- 


sire with  onr  hearts.  By  an  imperceptible  ope- 
ration  he  is  ever  at  work  for  our  good ;  he  pro- 
motes it  by  objects  tlie  meet  unlikely.  He  em^ 
ploys  means  to  our  shallow  views  the  most  im- 
probable to  elTect  his  own  gracious  purposes.  In 
every  thing  he  evinces  that  his  thoughts  are  not 
as  our  thoughts.  He  overrules  the  opposition 
of  our  enemies,  the  defection  of  our  friends,  the 
faulta  of  our  children — ^the  loss  of  our  fortune  as 
well  as  the  disappointments  attending  ita  pos- 
session— the  unsatisfactorineas  of  pleaaures  as 
well  as  the  privation — ^the  contradiction  of  onr 
desires-— the  failure  of  plans  which  we  thought 
we  had  concerted,  not  only  with  goqd  judgment 
but  pure  intentions.  He  makes  us  sensible  of 
our  faults  by  the  mischiefs  they  bring  upon  us ; 
and  acknowledges  our  blindness  by  extracting 
from  it  consequences  diametrically  oppoaite  to 
those  which  our  actions  were  intended  to  pro- 
duce. 

Our  love  to  God  is  stamped  with  the  same  im- 
perfection with  all  onr  other  graces.  If  we  love 
him  at  all,  it  is  as  it  were  traditionally,  heredi- 
tary, professionally  ;  it  is  a  love  of  form  and  not 
of  foeling,  of  education  and  not  of  sentiment,  of 
sense  and  not  of  faith.  It  is  at  heat  a  submis- 
sion to  authority,  and  not  an  elusion  of  volunta- 
ry  gratitude,  a  conviction  of  the  understanding, 
and  not  a  cordiality  of  the  affections.  We  rather 
assume  we  have  this  erace  than  actually  possess 
it,  we  rather  take  it  for  granted  on  unexamined 
grounds,  than  cherish  it  as  a  principle  from  which 
whatever  good  we  have  must  proceed,  and  from 
which,  if  It  does  not  proceed,  the  principle  does 
not  exist 

Surely,  saya  the  oppugners  of  divine  Provi- 
denoe  in  coneidering  the  calamities  inflicted  on 
good  men,  if  God  loved  virtue,  he  would  not  op- 
press the  virtuous.  Surely  Omnipotence  may 
find  a  way  to  make  his  children  good,  without 
making  them  miserable.  But  have  these  caau- 
iata  ever  devised  a  means  by  which  men  may  be 
made  good  without  being  made  humble,  or  hap- 
PjT,  without  being  made  holy,  or  holy  without 
trials  7  Unapt  scholars  indeed  we  are  in  learn- 
ing the  lessons  taught !  But  the  teacher  is  not 
the  less  perfect  because  of  the  imbecility  of  his 
children. 

If  it  be  the  design  of  Infinite  Goodness  to  dis- 
engage ns  from  the  world,  to  detach  us  from 
ourselves,  and  to  purify  us  to  himself,  the  puri- 
fication  by  sufferings  seems  the  most  obvious 
method.  The  same  effect  could  not  be  any 
otherwiae  produced,  except  by  miraolea,  and 
God  is  an  economist  of  his  means  in  grace  as 
well  as  in  nature.  He  deals  out  all  gifts  by 
measure.  His  operation  in  both  is  progressive. 
Successive  events  operate  in  one  case  aa  time 
and  age  in  the  other.  As  sons  snd  showers  so 
gradually  mature  tlie  fruits  of  the  earth,  that  the 
growth  is  rather  pcrpetAal  than  perceptible,  so 
Uod  commonly  carries  on  the  work  or  renova- 
tion in  the  heart  silently  and  slowly,  hy  means 
suitable  and  simple,  though  to  us  imperceptible, 
and  sometimee  nnintelligtble.  Were  the  plans 
more  obvious,  and  the  process  ostensible,  there 
would  be  no  room  left  for  the  operations  of  fkitb, 
no  call  for  the  exercise  of  patience,  no  demand 
fbr  the  grace  of  humility.  The  road  to  perfec- 
tion is  tedious  and  suffiBring,  steep  and  nigged ; 
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oar  impatienoe  would  leap  over  all  the  inter- 
▼enin^  apace  which  keepa  us  ftt)ni  it,  rather 
than  climb  it  by  alow  and  painful  ateps.  We 
would  fain  be  spared  the  aorrow  and  shaine  of 
our  own  errors,  of  all  their  ▼exatious  obstruc- 
tions, all  their  dishonourable  impediments.  We 
would  be  oompletelj  good  and  happy  at  once 
without  passing  through  the  stages  and  grada- 
tions  which  lead  to  goodness  and  happiness. 
We  require  an  instantaneous  transformation 
which  coats  us  nothing  ;  the  Spirit  of  Ood  works 
by  a  gradual  process  which  costs  us  much.  We 
would  combine  his  favour  with  our  self-indul- 
gence ;  we  would  be  spared  the  trials  he  has  ap- 
pointed without  ioaing  the  fplicity  he  has  pro- 
mised.  We  complain  of  the  severity  of  the  ope- 
ration, but  the  operation  would  not  be  ao  severe, 
|f  the  disease  did  not  lie  so  deep. 

Besides,  the  afflictions  which  God  appoints, 
are  not  seldom  aeqt  to>  save  us  from  those  we 
ahould  bring  op  ourselves,  and  which  mifflit 
have  added  guilt  to  misery, — He  threatena,  but 
it  is  that  he  ma^  finally  save.  If  *  punishment 
is  his  strange,*  it  is  also  his  necessary  *  works.* 
Even  in  the  sorest  affliction,  the  lose  of  those  wo 
love,  there  may  be  a  mercy  impenetrable  to  us. 
— God  has,  perhaps,  laid  up  for  us  in  heaven 
that  friend  whom)  he  might  haye  loet  in  eternity, 
had  he  been  restored  to  our  prayers  here.  But 
if  the  affliction  be  not  improved,  it  is,  indeed  un- 
apeakable  heavy.  |f  the  loss  of  our  friend  does 
not  help  to  detach  us  from  the  world,  we  have 
the  calamity  without  the  indemnification ;  we 
are  deprived  of  our  treasure  without  any  advan- 
tage  to  ourselves.  If  the  loes  of  him  we  loved 
does  not  make  us  more  earnest  to  secure  our 
salvation,  we  may  loae  at  once  our  friend  and 
our  soul. — To  endure  the  penalty  and  lose  the 
profit,  is  to  be  emphatically  miserable. 

Sufferings  are  the  only  relics  of  the  true  cross, 
and  when  Divine  grace  turns  them  to  our  spiri- 
tual good,  they  almost  perform  the  miracles 
which  blind  superstition  ascribes  to  the  false 
one.  God  mercifully  takes  from  us  what  we 
have  not  courage  to  of!br  him  ;  but  If,  when  he 
reaumes  it,  he  sanctifies  the  loss,  let  us  not  re- 
pine. It  was  his  while  it  was  ours.  He  was  the 
proprietor  while  we  were  the  possessors. 

Thoqgh  we  profess  a  general  readiness  to 
eul^mit  to  the  Divine  will,  there  is  nothing  in 
which  we  are  more  liable  to  illusion.  Self-love 
is  a  sul^tle  casuist  We  invent  distinctions.  We 
too  critically  discriminate  between  afflictions 
which  pro<^eed  more  immediately  from  God,  and 
disappointments  which  come  from  the  world. 
To  the  former  we  acknowledge,  in  words  at 
least,  our  willingness  to  submit.  In  the  latter, 
though  equallv  his  dispensation,  we  seem  to  feel 
justified  in  refusing  to  acquiesce,  God  does  not 
desire  us  to  inflict  punishments  on  ourselves,  he 
only  ej^pects  us  to  bear  with  patience  those  he 
inflicts  on  us,  whether  they  come  more  imme- 
diately from  hiinself  or  through  the  medium  of 
liis  creatures. 

Love  being  the  root  of  obediencO)  it  is  no  test 
pf  that  obedience,  if  we  obey  God  only  in  things 
which  do  not  cross  our  inclinations,  while  we 
disobey  him  in  things  that  are  repugnant  to 
them.  Not  to  ohey  except  when  it  costs  us  no- 
thing la  rather  to  p|ei)se  oqrselves  than  Qod,  for 


it  ia  evident  we  should  disobey  him  in  these  also 
if  the  allurement  were  equally  powerful  in  thesn 
caaes  as  in  the  others.  We  may,  indeed,  plead 
an  apology  that  the  command  we  resist  is  of 
less  importance  than  that  with  which  we  com- 
ply ;  but  this  ia  a  false  excuse,  for  the  authority 
which  enjoins  the  least,  is  the  same  with  that 
which  commands  the  greatest ;  and  it  ia  the  au- 
thority by  which  we  are  to  submit,  aa  much  an 
to  the  command. 

There  ia  a  passage  in  St  Luke  which  does 
not  seem  to  be  always  brought  to  bear  on  thia 
point  as  fully  as  it  ought ;  *  unless  a  man  for 
sake  all  that  he  hath,  he  oannot  be  ray  diseiple. 
This  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  identical  with 
the  command  in  another  place,  that  a  man  ahoulil 
*  sell  all  that  he  has,*  Sec  When  the  Ohristiai^ 
world  indeed  was  in  its  infancy,  the  literal  re- 
quisition in  both  cases  was  absc^utely  neoeasary. 
But  it  appears  to  be  a  more  liberal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  command,  as  *  forsaking,*  all  that  we 
have,  extends  to  a  full  and  entire  oonsecralion 
of  ourselves  to  (rod,  a  dedication  without  reserve, 
not  of  fortune  only,  but  of  every  desire,  every 
faculty,  every  inclination,  every  talent ;  a  resig- 
nation of  the  whole  will,  a  aurrender  of  the  whole 
aoul.  It  is  this  surrender  which  alone  aanetifies 
our  best  actions.  It  is  this  pure  oblation,  thia 
offering  of  unshared  affection,  this  nnmaimed 
sacrifice,  which  is  alone  acceptable  to  God, 
through  that  fulU  perfect^  and  sufficient  tacra' 
Jiee^  oblation^  and  tattsfaction  made  for  the  sine 
of  the  whole  world.  Our  money  he  will  not  ac- 
cept without  our  good  will,  our  devotiona  with- 
out our  afibctiona,  oqr  aervices  without  our 
hearts.  Like  the  prevaricating  pair,  whose  du? 
plicity  was  punished  by  instant  death,  whatever 
we  keep  back  will  annihilate  the  value  of  what 
we  bring.    It  will  be  nothing  if  it  be  not  all.* 


CHAP.  V. 
On  Parable. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  reaaon  why  mankind, 
in  general,  are  so  much  delighted  with  allegory 
and  metaphor,  is,  because  they  are  ao  proper- 
tioned  to  our  senses,  those  first  inlets  of^  ideas. 
Ideas  gained  by  the  senses  quickly  paas  into  the 
region  of  the  imagination ;  and  from  thence, 
more  particularlv  the  illiterate  and  uninformed, 
fetch  materials  for  the  employment  of  their  rea- 
aon. 

Little  reaches  the  understanding  of  the  mass 
but  through  this  medium.  Their  minds  are  not 
fitted  for  the  reception  of  abstract  troth.  Dry 
argumentative  instruction,  therefore,  is  not  pro- 
portioned to  their  capacity ;  the  faculty  by  which 
a  right  conclusion  is  drawn,  is,  in  them  the  most 
defective ;  they  rather  feel  strongly  than  judge 
accurately  ;  and  their  feelinga  are  awakened  by 
the  impression  made  on  their  aenses. 

The  connexion  of  these  remarks  with  the  sub- 
ject of  instruction  by  parable,  is  obvious.  It  is 
the  nature  of  parable  to  open  the  doctrine  which 
it  professes  to  conceal    By  engaging  attention 

t  ^cts,  chap.  V. 
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and  ezeSting  cnrioaity,  it  dovelopes  trath  with 
more  effect  than  by  a  more  explicit  ezpoiition. 
By  laying  hoid  on  the  imairinations,  parable  in. 
nnoatea  itself  into  the  affections,  and,  by  the  in- 
teroommonication  of  the  faculties,  the  under, 
standing  is  made  to  apprehend  the  truth  which 
was  proposed  to  the  fancy. 

There  is  commonly  found  sufficient  rectitude 
of  judgment  in  the  generality  to  decide  fairly  on 
any  point  within  their  reach  of  mind,  if  the  de. 
oision  neither  opposes  their  interest  nor  inter- 
feres with  their  prejudice.  If  you  can  separate 
the  truth  from  any  personal  concern  of  their  own, 
their  Terdict  will  probably  be  just :  but  if  their 
yiews  are  clouded  by  passion,  or  biassed  by  self- 
ishness, that  man  must  possess  a  more  than  or- 
dinary degree  of  integrity  who  decides  against 
himself  and  in  favour  of  what  is  right 

In  the  admirably  devised  parable  of  Nathan, 
David*s  eager  condemnation  of  the  unsuspected 
offender  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  delusion 
of  sin  and  the  blindness  of  self-love.  He  who 
had  lived  a  whole  vear  in  the  unrepented  com- 
mission of  one  of  the  blackest  crimes  of  the  de- 
calogue, and  who  to  secure  to  himself  the  oh- 
ject  for  which  he  had  committed  it,  perpetrated 
aaother  almost  more  heinous,  and  that  with  an 
hypocrisy  foreign  to  his  character,  could  in  an 
instant  denounce  death  on  the  imaginary  offend- 
er lor  a  fault  comparatively  trifling.  The  vehe- 
mence  of  his  resentment  even  overstepped  the 
limits  of  his  natural  justice,  in  decreeing  a  pu- 
niahroent  disproportioned  to  the  crime,  while  he 
remained  dead  to  his  own  deep  delinquency.  A 
pointed  parable  instantly  surprised  him  into  the 
most  bitter  self-reproach.  A  direct  accusation 
might  have  inflamed  him  before  he  was  thus 
prepared ;  and,  in  the  one  case,  he  might  have 
punished  the  accuser,  by  whom,  in  the  other,  he 
was  brought  to  the  deepest  self-abasement.  The 
prudent  prophet  did  not  rashly  reproach  the 
king  wilh  the  crime  he  wished  him  to  condemn, 
but  placed  the  fault  at  such  a  distance,  and  in 
such  a  proper  point  of  view,  that  he  first  pro- 
cured his  impartial  judgment,  and  aflerwards 
bis  self-condemnation.  Aa  important  lesson,  not 
only  to.  the  offender,  but  to  the  reprover. 

He  *  who  knew  what  was  in  man,'  and  who 
intended  his  religion,  not  for  a  few  critics  to  ar- 
gue  upon,  but  for  a  whole. world  to  act  upon, 
frequently  adopted  the  mode  of  instructing  by 
allegory.  Though  he  sometimes  condescended 
to  unveil  the  hidden  sense,  by  disclosing  the 
moral  meaning,  in  some  short,  but  most  signifi. 
cant  comment;  yet  he  usually  left  the  applica- 
Hon  to  those  whom  he  meant  to  benefit  by  the 
doctrine.  The  troth  which  spoke  strongly  to 
their  prejudices,  by  the  veil  in  which  it  was 
wrapped,  spared  the  shame  while  it  conveyed 
the  instruction,  and  they  probably  found  a  gra- 
tification  in  the  ingenuity  of  their  own  solution 
which  contributed  to  reconcile  them  to  the 
sharpness  of  the  reproof. 

The  most  unjust  and  prejudiced  of  the  Jews 
were,  hj  this  wise  management  frequently 
drawn  in  to  give  an  unconscious  testimony 
against  themselves ;  this  was  especially  the  case 


sive  form  of  a  direct  charge,  it  would  have  fired 
them  with  inexpressible  indignation. 

Christians  who  abound  in  zeal,  but  are  defec- 
tive in  knowledge  and  prudence,  would  do  well 
to  remember,  that  dUcretion  made  a  remarka- 
ble, though  not  disproportionate  part  of  the  Re. 
deemer*s  character ;  he  never  invited  attack  by 
imprudence,  or  provoked  hostility  by  intemper- 
ate rashness.  When  argument  was  not  listened 
to,  when  persuasion  was  of  no  avail,  when  even 
all  his  miracles  of  mercy  were  misrepresented, 
and  his  divine  beneficence  thrown  away,  so  that 
all  fkrther  attempts  to  do  good  were  unavailing, 
he  withdrtw  to  smother  jiaee  ;  there,  indeed,  to 
experience  the  same  malignity,  tliere  to  exercise 
the  same  compassion. 

The  divine  Author  of  our  religion  gave  also 
the  example  of  teaching  not  only  by  parable,  but 
by  simple  propositions,  detached  truths,  pointed 
interrogations,  positive  injunctions,  and  inde- 
pendent  prohibitions,  rather  than  by  elaborate 
and  continuous  dissertation.  He  instructed  not 
only  by  consecutive  arguments,  but  by  invita- 
tions, and  dissuasives  adapted  to  the  feelings, 
and  intelligible  to  the  apprehensions  of  his  au- 
dience. He  drew  their  attention  by  popular  il- 
lusions,  delighted  it  by  vivid  representations, 
and  fixed  it  by  reference  to  actual  events.  He 
alluded  to  the  Galileans,  crushed  by  the  falling 
tower,  which  they  remembered — to  local  scene- 
ry — the  vines  of  Gethsemsne,  which  they  beheld, 
while  he  was  descanting  respectively  upon  re- 
pentance, and  upon  himself,  as  the  *  true  vine.* 
By  these  simple,  but  powerful  and  suitable  me- 
thods, he  brought  their  daily  habits,  and  every 
day  ideas,  to  run  in  the  same  channel  with  their 
prmciples  and  their  duties,  and  made  every  ob- 
ject  with  which  they  were  surrounded  contri- 
bute its  contingent  to  their  instruction. 

The  lower  ranks,  who  most  earnestly  sought 
access  to  his  person,  could  form  a  tolerable  ex- 
act  judgment  on  the  things  he  taught,  by  the 
aptness  of  his  allusions  to  what  they  saw,  and 
felt,  and  heard.     The  humble  situation  he  as- 
sumed, also,  prevented  their  being  intimidated 
by   power,  or   influenced  by  authority.     It  at 
once  made  their  attendance  a  voluntary  act,  and 
their  assent  an  unbiassed  conviction.  The  ques- 
tions proposed  with  a  simple  desire  of  instruc- 
tion, were  answered  with  condescending  kind- 
ness ;  those  dictated  by  curiosity  or  craft,  were 
repelled  with  wisdom,  or  answered,  not  by  gra- 
tifying importunity,  but  by  grafting  on  the  re- 
ply some  higher  instruction  than  the  inquirer 
had  either  proposed  or  desired.   Where  a  direct 
answer  would,  by  exciting  prejudice,  have  im- 
peded usefulness,  he  evaded  the  particular  ques- 
tion by  enforcing  from  it  some  general  truth. 
On  the  application  of  the  man  whose  brother 
had  refused  to  divide  the  inheritance  with  him 
— ^in  declining  to  interfere  judicially,  he  gave  a 
great  moral  lecture  of  universal  use  against  ava- 
rice, while  he  prudently  avoided  the  subject  of 
particular  litigation. 

His  answer  to  the  entangling  question,  *  And 
who  is  my  neighbour  V  suggested  the  instruc* 
tive  illustration  of  the  duty  to  a  neighbour,  in 


in  the  instance  of  the  householder  and  has  ser-  that  brief,  but  highly  finished  apologue  of  the 
vants.  Had  the  truth  they  were  led  to  deduce  good  Samaritan.  The  Jews,  who  would  never 
from  this  parable,  been  presented  in  the  offen- 1  have  owned  that  a  Samaritan  was  their  neigh 
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boar,  were,  bv  this  pious  managrement,  drawn 
in  to  Bcknowledget  that  every  man,  withoot  re- 
gard to  country,  who  was  even  of  a  hostile  coun- 
try, if  he  needed  their  assi^tanoe,  was  their 
neighbour.  In  this  slight  outline,  three  charac 
ters  are  sketched  with  so  ranch  spirit  and  dis. 
tinctnesa,  that,  as  Mr.  Boyle  says  of  Scripture 
truths  in  general,  they  resemble  those  portraits, 
whose  eyes,  every  one  who  enters  the  room,  fan- 
cies are  fixed  on  him. 

False  zeal,  which  he  generally  found  assooi. 
ated  with  pride  and  hypocrisy,  was  almost  the 
pnly  vice  which  extorted  from  him  unmitigated 
severity :  if  he  sometimes  corrected  presump. 
tion  and  repelled  malipioua  inquiaitiveness,  he 
uniformly  encouraged  distress  to  approach,  and 
penitence  to  address  him.  The  most  indirect 
pf  his  instructions  inculcated  or  encouraged 
goodness.  The  most  simple  of  his  reasonings 
were  irrefragable  without  the  formality  of  syllo- 
gism ;  and  his  brief,  but  powerful  persuasions 
went  straight  to  the  heart,  which  the  most  ela- 
borate discussions  might  have  lefl  unmoved. — 
Every  hearer,  howeyer  illiterate,  would  at  once 
seize  his  meaning,  except  those  who  found  them- 
selves interested  in  not  understanding  it ;  every 
spectator,  ^  if  they  believed  not  him,  would  be- 
lieve  his  works,'  if  pride  had  not  blinded  their 
eyes,  if  prejudice  had  pot  barred  up  their  hearts. 

Thus,  if^^  in  the  Qospels,  the  great  doctrines 
of  religion  are  not  alwaya  conveyed  in  a  didac- 
tic form,  or  linked  with  logical  arrangement, 
some  important  truth  meets  us  at  every  turn,  is 
held  out  in  some  brief  sentence ;  some  hint  is 
dropped  that  may  awaken,  recal,  quicken,  or 
revive  perpetual  attention.  The  same  spirit 
pervades  every  part ;  we  are  reminded  without 
being  fatigued ;  and,  whatever  is  the  point  to 
be  pressed,  some  informing,  alarming,  or  con- 
soling doctrine  b  extracted  from  it,  or  grows 
out  of  it. 

The  Scriptures,  however,  are  so  fiir  from  sot- 
ting aside  the  use  of  reason,  that  all  their  pre- 
cepts are  addressed  to  it  I f^  they  are  delivered 
in  a  popular  manner,  and  oflen  in  independent 
maxims,  or  reason,  by  combining  them  method- 
izes the  detached  passages  into  a  perfect  sys- 
tem ;  so  that  by  a  combination,  which  it  is  in 
the  power  of  every  intelligent  reader  to  make, 
a  complete  rule  of  practice  is  collected.  The 
scattered  precepts  are  embodied  in  examples 
illustrated  by  figures,  and  exemplified  by  para- 
bles.— These  always  suppose  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  to  be  possessed  of  a  certain  degree  of 
common  knowledge,  without  which  the  propoeed 
instruction  would  be  unintelligible.  For,  if  the 
Gospel  does  not  address  its  disciples  as  if  they 
were  philosophers  and  mathematicians,  it  always 
supposes  them  to  pDssess  plain  sense  and  ordi- 
nary-  information ;  to  have  acquaintance  with 
human,  if  not  with  elevated  life.  The  aHusions 
and  imagery  with  which  it  abounds  would  have 
been  superfluous  if  the  hearers  had  not  been 
previously  acquainted  with  the  objects  and  cir- 
cumstances to  which  the  image  is  referred,  from 
which  the  parallel  b  drawn,  to  which  the  allu- 
sion is  made. 

Our  heavenly  Father,  in  his  offers  of  illumi- 
nation, does  not  expect  we  should  open  our  men- 
tal eyae  to  this  saperindueed  light,  without 


opening  our  understandings  Co  natural  and  ra« 
tional  information,  but  expects  that  we  should 
apply  the  faculties  bestowed,  to  the  objects  pro. 
posed  to  them.  We  put  ourselves,  therefore,  in 
the  fairest  way  of  obtaining  his  assistance,  whto 
we  most  diligently  use  all  the  means  and  mata- 
rials  he  has  given  us ;  comparing  together  his 
works  and  his  word  ;  not  setting  up  our  under- 
standing againat  his  revelation,  but,  with  deep 
humility,  applying  the  one  to  enable  us  to  com- 
prehend the  other ;  not  extinguishing  our  facuU 
ties,  but  our  pride ;  not  laying  our  understand* 
ing  asleep,  but  casting  it  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
We  have  dwelt  on  wis  point  the  more,  from 
having  observed,  that  some  religious  persons 
are  apt  to  speak  with  contempt  of  great  natural 
endowments  as  if  they  were  not  the  gifl  of  God, 
but  of  some  inferior  power:  the  prudently  pious, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  they  use  them  to  the 
end  for  which  they  were  conferred,  keep  them 
in  due  subordination,  and  restrict  them  to  their 
proper  office.  Abilities  are  the  gifl  of  God,  and 
next  to  hia  grace,  though  with  an  immense  in- 
terval, his  Iwst  gift ;  but  are  never  so  truly  esti* 
msble  as  when  they  are  dedicated  to  promota 
his  glory. 

Our  heavenly  Instructor,  still  more  to  aooom* 
modate  hia  parables  to  the  capacities  of  his  ao^ 
dience,  adopted  the  broad  line  of  instruction 
conveyed  under  a  few  atrong  features  of  general 
parallel,  a  few  leading  points  of  obvious  coinci- 
dence, without  attending  to  petty  exactnesses  or 
stooping  to  trivial  niceties  of  correspondence. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  to  hunt  afler  minute  re- 
semblances, nor  to  cavil  at  slight  discrepancies. 
Wo  should  rather  imitate  his  example,  by  con- 
fining our  illustration  to  the  more  important 
circumstances  of  likeness  instead  of  raising 
such  as  are  insignificant  into  undue  distinction, 
— This  critical  elaboration,  this  amplifying 
mode,  which  ramifies  a  general  idea  into  all  the 
minutie  of  parallel,  would  only  serve  to  divert 
the  attention,  and  split  it  into  so  many  divisions, 
that  the  main  object  would  be  loet  sight  of. 

The  author  once  heard  a  sermon  which  had 
for  iU  text  *  Ve  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.*  The 
preacher,  a  really  good  man,  but  wanting  this 
discretion,  not  contented  with  a  simple  applica- 
tion of  the  figure,  instead  of  a  general  allusion 
to  the  powermlly  penetrating  and  correcting  na? 
ture  of  this  miners],  instead  of  observing  that 
salt  was  used  in  all  the  ancient'  sacrifices,  in- 
dulged himself  in  a  wide  range,  chemical  and 
culinary,  of  all  the  properties  of  salt,  devoting  a 
separate  head  to  each  quality.  A  long  discus- 
sion on  its  antiseptic  properties,  its  solution  sn4 
neutralisation,  led  to  rather  a  luxurious  exhibi- 
tion of  the  relishes  it  communicates  to  various 
viands.  On  the  whole,  the  discourse  seemed 
better  adapted  for  an  audience  composed  of  the 
authors  of  the  PharmacopOBia,  or  a  society  of 
cooks,  than  for  a  plain  untechnical  congregation. 

But  to  return.  Who  can  reflect  without  ad- 
miration on  the  engaging  variety  with  whicli 
the  great  Teacher  labours  to  impress  ewery  im- 
portant truth  ?  Whenever  diflforent  aspects  of 
the  same  doctrine  were  likely  still  more  forcibly 
to  seize  the  attention,  still  more  deeply  to  touch 
the  heart,  still  mm  powerfully  to  awaken  the 
cqnaoience,  he  doaa  uot  content  himaalf  wi|h  f 
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tbgrle  allegory.  la  hit  awfbl  exhibition  of 
the  ineetimable  value  of  an  immortal  soul,  he 
does  not  oooily  describe  tlie  repentance  of  a 
mngle  f inner  as  viewed  with  eomplacencj  by 
the  hiffhest  order  of  created  inteUigences,  bat 
as  adaing  *  joy*  to  bliss  already  perfected  in  im- 
mortality.  He  does  not  limit  his  instrnction  to 
one  metaphorical  illastration  of  the  delight  of 
the  heavenly  hosts,  but  extends  it  to  three, 
finishing  the  climax  by  that  most  endearing  and 
touching  of  all  moral  and  allegorical  pictures, 
the  restoration  of  the  prodigal  to  his  father's 
love. 

But  this  triple  use  of  the  same  species  of 
allegory — each  instance  rising  above  the  other, 
in  Iwauty  and  in  force,  each  adding  fresh  weight 
to  one  momentous  point— he  most  emphatically 
employs  in  the  last  discourse  previous  to  his 
final  suffering ;  we  mean  in  his  sublime  illustra- 
tion of  the  solemnities  of  the  last  day,  in  three 
sncoessive  parables  all  tending  to  impress  the 
same  awful  truth. 

As  he  well  knew  every  accessible  point  of 
the  human  heart,  so  there  was  none  which  he 
did  not  touch.  But  the  grand  circumstance 
which  carried  his  instruction  so  directly  home  to 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men,  was,  that  he 
not  only  taught,  but  *  did  all  things  well.*  His 
doctrines  were  so  digested  into  his  life,  his  in- 
structions so  melted  into  his  practice,  that  it 
rendered  goodness  visible  as  well  as  perfect; 
and  these  analc^ies  and  resemblances  were  not 
only  admirably,  but  uniformly  correspondent. 
He  did  not  content  himself  like  those  heathen 
philosophers,  to  whose  affable  conduct  in  society 
thst  of  the  blessed  Redeemer  has  latelv  been  so 
impiously  compared,  (though  their  motives  dif. 
fered,  as  much  as  the  desire  of  converting  sin- 
ners  differs  from  delighting  in  them,)  with  ex- 
hibiting systems  without  morals,  snd  a  rule 
lyithout  a  pattern,  but  the  purity  and  perfection 
of  his  divine  character  gave  light  to  knowledge, 
find  life  to  document 


CHAP.  VI. 
On  the  parable  of  the  TiLletUe, 

Ou%  Lord's  parables  had  been  sometimes  in- 
dicative of  existing  circumstances ;  sometimes 
predictive  of  events  which  related  to  futurity. 
Afler  having,  in  his  preceding  allegories,  by 
practical  lessons,  encouraged  the  prepared  and 
exhorted  the  unprepared,  to  look  for  the  king- 
dom  of  God,  he  closed  his  parabolical*  instruc 
tions  by  an  awful  exhibition  of  their  fitness  or 
unfitness  for  that  everlasting  kingdom ;  in  which 
he  unfolds  what  their  condition  will  be,  when 
all  mystery,  all  instruction,  all  preparation,  shall 
be  at  an  end ;  when  every  act  of  every  being 
phall  be  laid  as  bare  before  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  assembled  world,  as  it  was  seen  in  its 
oommissioD  by  his,  from  whom  nothing  is  hid. 
The  last  of  these  three  prophetic  scenes  is  in- 
deed not  so  much  a  parable  as  a  picture ;  not  so 
much  an  allegory  as  a  literal  representation  : 
tM  «|leiiui  liality  rises  above  all  figure,  and 
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could  never  have  been  b6  forcibly  oonTeyed  as 
by  this  plain,  yet  moat  sublime  delineation. 

The  conclusion  immediately  to  be  drawn 
from  the  second  of  these  parables,  the  Parable 
of  the  Talents,  is,  that  we  have  nothing  that  is 
properly  our  own,  nothing  that  is  underived 
from  God.  Every  talent  is  a  deposit  placed  in 
our  hands,  not  for  our  exclusive  benefit,  but  for 
the  good  of  others.  Whatever  we  possess  which 
may  either  be  improved  to  God*s  glory  or  per. 
verted  to  his  dishonour,  comes  within  the  de. 
script  ion  of  a  talent.  To  use  any  of  our  poe- 
sessions,  therefore,  as  if  we  bad  an  independent 
fight  to  the  disposal  of  them,  is  to  usurp  the  pre* 
rogative  of  the  Giver.  Many,  it  is  to  be  fbared, 
will  wait  till  that  great  disclosing  day  which 
will  throw  a  blaze  of  light  on  all  motives,  as 
well  as  all  actions,  before  the?  will  be  convinced 
of  the  fallacy  of  that  popular  maxim,  that  a 
man  may  do  what  he  will  with  his  own.  He 
has  indeed  a  full  right  to  his  proprietorship  with 
respect  to  other  men,  but,  with  respect  to  God, 
he  will  find  he  had  no  exclusive  property. 
Whatever  portion  of  his  possessions  oonscienpe 
ought  to  have  turned  over  from  vanity  to  charity, 
from  sensuality  to  piety,  he  may  find  too  late, 
was  not  his  own,  but  his  who  gave  it  him  for 
other  purposes. 

Grod  proportions  his  requisitions  to  his  gifU, 
The  one  is  regulated  by  the  measure  of  the 
other.  As  duties  and  obligations  are  peculiar 
and  personal,  we  are  not  to  trench  on  the  sphere 
of  others.  It  is  of  our  own  talent,  we  must 
render  our  own  account  A  capacity,  however, 
to  know  our  duty,  and  to  love  and  serve  God,  as 
they  are  indiscriminately  bestowed,  so  the  in- 
quiry into  the  use  made  of  them  will  be  univer- 
sal, while  the  reward  or  punishment  will  be  in* 
dividoally  assigned. 

Deficiency  and  excess  are  the  Scylla  and 
Chary bdis  between  which  we  seldom  steer 
safely.  If  our  talents  are  splendid,  we  are  sub* 
ject  to  err  on  the  side  of  display  ;  if  mean,  to- 
tally. to  suppress  their  exercise,  apologizing  for 
our  indolence  by  our  insignificance ;  but  medi- 
ocrity  of  talents  is  as  insufficient  an  excuse  for 
sloth,  as  superior  genius  is  for  vanity.  T^e 
true  way  would  be,  to  exercise  the  brightest 
faculties  witli  humility,  and  the. most  mconif 
siderable  with  fidelity.  The  faithfnl  and  highly 
gifled  servants  in  the  parable,  it  is  apparent, 
were  so  far  from  being  lifVed  into  pride,  or  se- 
duced into  negligence,  by  the  greater  impor 
tanoe  of  the  trust  committed  to  them,  that  they 
considered  the  largeness  of  their  agency  as  an 
augmentation  of  their  responsibility. — They 
did  the  will  of  their  lord  without  condition- 
ing or  debating.  Their  slothful  associate,  in- 
stead of  doing  it,  contented  himself  with  argu- 
ing about  it  He  who  disputed  much,  had  done 
nothing :  he  should  have  known  that  Christ!* 
anity  is  not  a  matter  of  debate,  but  of  obedience. 

There  is  no  one  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture 
either  insignificant  or  merely  theoretical.  That 
which  the  parable  teaches,  is  highly  and  specisl- 
ly  practical.  The  instruction  to  be  deduced 
frorri  it,  is  as  extensive  as  the  gifts  of  God  to  his 
creatures,  as  the  obligations  of  man  to  his  bene- 
factor. It  is  most  especially  practical,  as  it 
designates  tl|is  wo^ld  to  be  a  scsei^  of  l|nsjmMis, 
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action,  exertion,  diligence.  It  inculcates  the 
high  and  complicated  doty  of  laying  out  our- 
■elves  for  the  glory  of  our  Maker,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  an  implicit  obedience  to  his  will.  God 
has  not  given  us  the  command  to  work,  without 
furnishing  us  with  instruments  with  which  to 
labour,  and  suitable  materials  to  work  upon. 
Our  talents,  such  as  rickety  power,  influence, 
wUdom,  learning,  time,  are  those  instruments. 
The  wants,  helplessness,  and  ignorance  of  man- 
kind, are  the  objects  to  which  these  instruments 
are  to  be  applied.  These  talents  are  bestowed 
in  various  proportions,  as  to  their  value,  as  well 
as  in  different  degrees,  as  to  the  quantity  and 
number.  He  who  is  favoured  with  more  abun- 
dant  endowments,  should  mix  with  his  grati- 
tude  for  the  gifl,  an  abiding  sense  of  his  own 

? greater  accountableness.  He  who  is  slenderly 
urnishod,  should  never  plead  that  the  infeiiority 
of  his  trust  is  an  excuse  for  his  negligence. 
The  conviction  that  the  Great  Master  will  not 
exact  beyond  the  proportion  of  his  gid,  though 
an  encouragement  to  those  whom  his  provi- 
dence  has  placed  in  a  narrow  sphere  of  useful- 
ness, is  no  discharge  from  their  diligence.  Is 
it  reasonable,  that  he  who  has  less  to  do,  should 
therefore  do  nothing  ?  When  little  is  expected 
from  us,  not  to  do  that  little  enhances  the  crime  ; 
and  it  aggravates  the  ingratitude,  when  we 
Convert  our  master's  more  moderate  demands 
into  a  pretence  fur  absolute  supineness. 

He  who  is  not  called  upon  to  reHeve  the  ne- 
cessities, or  to  enlighten  the  ignorance  of  others, 
has  still  a  weighty  work  upon  his  hands :  he 
has  the  care  of  his  own  soul.  If  he  is  de- 
ficient in  learning,  and  natural  abilities — if 
hb  has  little  credit,  and  less  of  fortune,  he 
probably  has  time ;  he  certainly  has  the  means 
of  religious  improvement;  so  that,  in  this  land 
of  light  and  knowledge,  especially  now  that 
universal  instruction  is  happily  become  a  na- 
tional care,  there  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  in- 
nocent ignorance.  Even  of  the  lowest,  of  the 
least,  a  strict  account  will  be  required.  To 
plead  ignorance  where  they  might  have  been 
taught,  indolence  because  they  had  little  to  do, 
and  negligence,  because  not  much  was  ex- 
pected, is  only  treasuring  up  innumerable  rea- 
sons  for  aggravating  their  condemnation. 

It  is  remarkable  that  of  the  several  characters 
exhibited  in  the  parable,  the  least  endowed  was 
the  only  one  punished,  his  neglect  being  every 
way  inexcussble.  A  lasting  and  awful  lesson, 
that  no  inferiority  can  claim  exemption  from 
the  general  law  of  duty.  If  the  right  employ- 
ment of  the  gifl  is  an  encouragement  to  the 
poorly  endowed,  as  being  easily  exercised  and 
amply  rewarded ;  its  abuse  is  an  awakening  call 
to  every  one.  For,  it  is  not  fairly  deducible 
from  this  instance,  that  if  of  those  whose  scale 
in  society  is  low,  whose  intellectual  powers  are 
mean,  or  whose  fortunes  are  narrow  ;  if  even  of 
•uch,  a  strict  account  will  be  required,  if  even  in 
these,  mere  deficiency  was  so  harshly  reprobated, 
mere  nullity  was  so  severely  punished — a  sen- 
tence of  most  tremendous  import  must  await 
those  who  employ  rank  and  opulence  to  ielfih 
and  corrupt  ends,  or  genius  to  pernicious  pur- 
poses; the  one  debasing  their  own  minds  by 
•eneuality,  or  corrupting  others  by  examples  of 


vice  and  prodigality ;  and  the  other  devodngM^ 
litics  so  great,  with  profligacy  so  notorious,  as  to 
appear  little  less  than  *  archangel  ruined,*  and 
drawing  inferior  spirits  into  the  destruction  in 
which  Siey  have  plunged  themselves. 

But  again : — If  these  several  talents,  indivi- 
dually  conferred,  when  employed  to  wrong 
purposes,  or  not  employed  at  all,  will  be  rigor- 
ously punished:  what  sentence  have  they  to 
expect,  in  whom  is  centred  the  splendid  con* 
fluence  of  God's  giRs?  What  will  be  the 
eternal  anathema  pronounced  on  those  who 
possessed  aggregately  talents,  with  every  one 
of  which,  singly  enjoyed,  they  might  have  ren- 
dered the  world  about  them  better  and  happier  ? 
To  reflect  by  whom  they  were  bestowed,  to  what 
end  designed,  how  they  have  been  used,  and 
what  a  reckoning  awaits  them,  form  a  combi- 
nation of  reflections  too  awful  to  be  dwelt  upon. 
From  the  anticipation  of  such  (implicated  woe 
we  turn  with  terror.  The  bare  idea  of  a  pun- 
ishment which  shall  always  torment  and  never 
destroy,  is  insupportable.  Yet  how  many  be- 
lieve this  without  being  influenced  by  the  belief! 
How  many,  by  an  unaccountable  delusion,  re- 
fuse to  conform  their  lives  to  the  injunctions  of 
the  gospel,  while  they  put  their  Tices  under  the 
protection  of  its  promises. 

The  parable  informs  os,  that  it  was  *  afUr  a 
long  time,*  that  the  Lord  required  the  account ; 
so  long,  that  the  wicked  think  it  will  never 
come,  and  even  the  good  are  apt  to  persuade 
themselves  that  it  will  not  come  soon.  Let  not 
those  however  who  are  sitting  at  ease  in  their 
possessions,  whether  of  nature  or  of  fortune,  to 
speak  afler  the  manner  of  men,  fancy  that  the 
reckoning  which  is  delayed  is  forgotten.  The 
more  protracted  the  account,  the  larger  will  be 
the  sum  total,  and,  of  course,  the  more  severe  the 
requsition.  AH  delay,  indeed,  is  an  act  of  mercy  ; 
but  mercy  neglected,  or  abused,  will  enhance 
pnnishment  in  proportion  as  it  aggravates  guilt 

It  is  obvious  that  the  servants  in  the  parable 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  their  mer 
cies.  They  seem  never  to  have  been  unmind 
ful  of  the  exact  value  of  what  had  been  com- 
mitted to  them,  *  Lord,  thou  deliveredst  unto  me 
five  talents.*  If  we  do  not  frequenUy  enume- 
rate  the  mercies  of  God  to  us,  we  shall  be  in 
danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  Giver,  while  we 
arc  revelling  in  the  gift ;  of  neglecting  the  ap- 
plication, and  forgetting  the  responsibility.  We 
should  recollect  that  his  very  employment  of  us 
is  a  high  mark  of  favour ;  the  use  he  condescends 
to  make  of  us  augments  our  debt,  and  whenever 
he  puts  it  in  our  way  to  serve  him,  be  lays  on 
us  a  fresh  obligation,  and  confers  on  us  an  hon- 
ourable distinction. 

Though  he  that  has  most,  and  does  most,  has 
but  *■  a  few  things,*  yet  his  remuneration  shall 
be  immense.  It  is  his  fidelity,  and  not  his  sac- 
cess  ;  his  zeal  in  improving  occasions,  and  not 
the  number  or  greatness  of  the  occasions,  that 
will  be  rewarded.  There  will  be  an  always 
infinite  disproportion  between  the  work  he  has 
done,  and  the  blessing  attending  it. 

The  expostulation  of  the  unprofitable  servant 
presents  an  awful  lesson  against  distrust  in  God, 
and  fallacious  views  of  his  infinitely   perfeO 
character.    The  very  motive  this  false  reaeoner 
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prodacea  in  his  own  vindication,  is  the  strongest 
argument  Against  him.  If  he  *  knew^  that  his 
lord  was  such  a  rigorous  exactor,  that  was  tlie 
yery  reason  why  he  should  not  have  given  in 
such  a  negative  account  *  I  knew  thou  wast  a 
hsrd  master.'  Could  a  weightier  argument  have 
been  advanced  for  a  directly  different  conduct  ? 
Common  prudence  might  have  taught  him  that, 
with  such  a  master,  his  only  security  was  assi- 
duous industry.  The  want  of  love  of  Grod  was 
at  the  root  of  this,  as  it  is  of  all  sin. 

How  many  Usten  to  the  sentence  of  this  on- 
worthy  servant !  How  many  allow  the  equity 
of  this  exclusion,  and  yet  how  few,  comparative- 
ly, ask,  with  the  agitated  Apostles ;  *  Lord,  is  it 
I V  This  simple  question,  honestly  put,  and 
practically  followed  up,  would  render  all  com- 
ment vain,  all  exhortation  superfluous.  This 
self-application  is  the  great  end  of  the  parable, 
the  great  end  of  Scripture,  the  great  end  of 
preaching,  and  the  only  end  of  hearing. 

But  do  not  too  many  of  us,  like  him  we  are  so 
ready  to  condemn,  conceal  our  self-love  under 
the  assumption  of  modesty,  and  indulge  our 
sloth  under  the  humble  pretence  that  wo  have 
no  talent  to  exercise  7  But  let  us  be  assured  it 
is  the  deadness  of  our  spiritual  affections,  and 
not  our  mean  opinion  of  ourselves,  that  is  the 
teal  cause.  The  service  of  God  is  irksome,  be- 
cause his  commands  interfisre  with  our  self-in- 
dulgence. Let  the  lowly  Christian  possessed  of 
but  his  single  talent,  cheer  his  fainting  heart  by 
that  beautifully  condescending  plea,  with  which 
the  compassionate  Saviour  vindicated  the  mo- 
dest penitent,  who  had  no  other  way  of  demon- 
strating  her  affection,  but  by  pouring  perfumes 
on  his  reet — shr  hath  done  what  she  could.  A 
tenderness  of  encouragement,  which,  if  we  con- 
sider by  whom  it  was  ottered,  and  to  whom  ad- 
dressed, must  convey  consolation  to  the  heart 
of  the  most  poorly  endowed  and  self-abasing 
Christian, 

In  giving  in  the  final  account  of  the  use  we 
have  made  of  our  talents,  we  shall  not  only  have 
to  reckon,  for  the  Christian  knowledge  we  really 
acquired,  for  the  progress  we  actually  made  in 
piety,  lor  the  good  impressions  we  received  or 
communicated,  but  for  the  higher  degrees  of  all 
which  we  might  have  received  or  imparted,  had 
we,  instead  of  squandering  our  talents  on  infe- 
rior objects,  carried  them  to  the  height  of  which 
they  were  susceptible.     Had  we  acted  up  to  our 
convictions,  had  we  poshed  our  advantages  to 
their   possibilities,  had  we   regularly   pursued 
what  we  eagerly  engaged  in,  had  our  progress 
kept  pace  with  our  resolution,  our  attainments, 
with  our  opportunities,  how  much  more  profita- 
ble servants  we  might  have  been !     But  satis- 
fied to  stop  short  of  great  offences,  we  neglect 
to  impress  upon  our  consciences  how  large  a 
portion  of  our  reckoning  will  be  of  a  negative 
character. 

From  natural  feeling,  from  inward  conscious, 
ness,  from  the  notices  of  reason,  the  traces  of 
hereditary  opinion,  and  the  analogy  of  things, 
independently  of  Revelation,  we  cannot  avoid 
the  belief  that  we  are  accountable  beings.  Our 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  equity  and  judg- 
ment,  our  insnppressible  forebodings,  our  fearful 
VlticipatioDSi  the  raggestiQas  qf  imtora}  con- 


science, all  nnite  their  several  forces  to  fasten 
on  the  mind  the  belief  that  we  shall  be  called  to 
a  definite  account.  Our  intelligent^  nature,  our 
rational  powers,  our  voluntary  agency,  make  us 
suitable  subjects  of  God's  moral  government. 
His  wisdom,  power,  omniscience,  rectitude  and 
justice  render  him  supremely  (it  to  be  our  final 
judge,  and  the  dispenser  of  our  eternal  awards. 
But  God,  in  his  infin^e  goodness,  has  not,  in 
this  most  important  point,  left  us  to  the  bare 
light  of  unassisted  nature;  he  has  not  lefl 
us  to  be  tossed  about  without  rudder,  or  com- 
pass, on  the  boundless  ocean  of  harrassing  con- 
jecture. He  has  not  abandoned  us  to  the  alter, 
nation  of  vain  fears  and  unfounded  hopes;  to  the 
sickly  suggestions  of  a  troubled  fancy,  the  cruel 
uncertainties  of  doubt,  and  the  cheerless  dark- 
ness of  ignorance.  The  expectation  of  a  day  of 
retribution  is  not  the  gloom v  reverie  of  the  su- 
perstitious, nor  the  wild  vision  of  the  enthusi- 
astic. He  who  cannot  tie  has  solemnly  assured 
us,  that  he  has  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will 
judge  the  world  by  that  Man  whom  he  has  sent, 
Christ  Jesus. 

The  coming  of  this  great  day,  which  nature 
suspected,  and  reason  allowed.  Scripture  con- 
firms. It  will  at  length  arrive.  The  scrutiny 
so  graphically  exhibited  by  our  Lord,  will  be 
realized  in  all  its  pomp  of  terrors.  The  sea  shall 
give  up  its  dead,  and  death  and  hell  shall  deli- 
ver up  the  dead  which  are  in  them,  and  every 
man  shall  be  judsfcd  according  to  his  works. 
And  the  dead,  small  and  great  shall  stand  before 
God,  the  judgment  shsU  be  set,  and  the  books 
opened,  and  the  dead  shall  be  judged  out  of  those 
things  which  are  written  in  the  books,  accord- 
ing  to  their  works. 

This  universal  examination  into  the  human 
character,  this  critical  dissection  of  the  heart  of 
man,  from  the  first  created  being  to  him  who 
shall  be  caught  up  alive  in  the  air  at  Christ's 
second  coming,  shall  infallibly  take  place. 

Blessed  be  Almighty  forbearance,  it  is  still  in 
the  power  of  every  existing  child  of  Adam  to 
lighten  to  himself  his  apprehensions  of  that  day. 
He  may  do  more ;  he  may  convert  terror  into 
transport,  by  acting  now  as  if  he  really  believed 
it  would  one  day  come ;  by  acting  as  he  shall 
then  wish  he  had  acted.     If  *  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord  persuade  men,'  what  effect  should  his  mer- 
cy produce ;  that  mercy  which  has  given  the 
universal  warning  to  the  whole  human  race  in 
three  consentaneous  parables,  exhibited  with  a 
spirit  of  truth  more  resembling  historic  narra- 
tive, than  prophetic  anticipation  !     There  is  not 
one  living  being  who  now  reads  this  page  from 
whom  that  day  is  distant ;  to  some  it  must  be 
very  near  ;  to  none  perhaps  nearer,  than  to  her 
who  now  tremblingly   presumes   to  raise   the 
warning  voice  ;  to  her,  to  all,  it  is  tremendously 
awful.     Let  none  of  us,  then,  content  ourselves 
with  a  barren  admiration  of  its  solemnities,  as 
if  it  were  an  affecting  scene  of  a  tragedy,  in- 
vented to  move  the  passions  without  rectifying 
them  ;  to  inspire  terror,  without  quickening  re- 
pentance.    Let  us  not  be  struck  by  it  as  with  a 
wonderful  fact  in  history,  which  involves  the  in. 
terest  of  some  one  country  with  which  we  have 
no  particular  concern  ;  or  of  some  remote  cen- 
tury  disconnected  with  that  in  which  oqr  lot  ja 
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eiiL  Tt  is  the  penonal,  the  indiWdoal,  the  ever- 
luting  ooncern  of  every  rational  being  through 
all  the  rolls  of  time,  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 
It  is  the  final,  unalterable  decision  on  the  fate 
of  every  intelligent,  and,  therefbre,  every  ac 
oonntable  creature,  to  whom  God  has  revealed 
his  will ;  to  whom  he  has  sent  his  Son,  to  whom 
he  has  offered  the  aid  of  his  Spirit. 

No  woqder  that  the  universal  administration 
of  final  justice  shall  be  manifested  in  the  most 
ftwful  pomp  and  splendor — no  wender  that  it 
will  be  equally  a  scene  of  anguish  and  of  trans- 
port ;  when  it  will,  on  the  one  hand,  as  much 
exceed  the  terrors  of  guilt,  as  it  will,  on  the 
other,  transcend  the  hopes  of  fkith^ — when  the 
eternal  Son  of  the  eternal  Father,  in  the  full 
brightness  of  his  glory,  shall  be  the  judge ;  when 
the  whole  assembled  universe  shall  be  the  sub- 
jects of  judgment — when  not  only  the  deeds  of 
every  life,  but  the  thoughts  of  every  heart,  shall 
be  brought  to  li^ht,  when,  if  we  produce  our 
works,  the  recording  book  will  produce  our  mo- 
tives— when  every  saint  who  acted  as  seeing 
Him  who  is  invisible,  shall  fiot  only  see  but 
share  the  glory  in  which  he  trusted  ;  when  the 
hypocrite  shall  behold  him  whom  he  believed 
without  trusting,  and  mocked  without  deceiving; 
when  the  profligate  shall  witness  the  reality  of 
what  be  feared,  and  the  infidel  shall  feel  the 
.certainty  of  what  be  denied. 


CHAP.  VII. 
On  inJUtenee^  eormdered  as  e  7\denL 

It  is  at  best  a  selfish  sort  of  satisfaction,  though 
the  poet  calls  it  a  delightful  one,  to  tee  othen 
toned  about  in  a  Mtorm^  tohile  toe  are  fitting  in 
tecurity^  rejoieing^not  hecauee  they  are  in  danger , 
hut  because  toe  are  tafe,  Christianity  instructs 
US  to  improve  on  the  sentiment  It  teaches  us 
to  extract  not  only  comfort  and  gratification  from 
the  comparison  of  our  happier  lot  with  that  of 
the  less  favoured  ;  but  in  making  the  compari- 
son, it  reminds  us  to  make  it  with  refbrence  to 
|9od,  by  emphatically  asking,  *  Who  is  it  that 
maketh  us  to  differ  7* 

But  if  we  Icx>k  around,  not  only  on  the  exter- 
nal but  on  the  moral  and  mental  distinctions 
among  mankind,  and  consider  the  ignorance, 
the  miseries,  and  the  vices  of  others  as  a  ground 
lor  our  more  abundant  gratitude ;  what  sort  of 
feeling  will  be  excited  in  certain  persons  by  a 
sight  and  sense  of  thoee  miseries,  those  vices, 
and  that  ignorance,  of  which  their  own  infiuenoe, 
or  example,  or  neglect  has  been  the  cause  ?  If 
we  see  any  unhappy  whom  we  might  have  re- 
lieved, any  ignorant  whom  we  ought  to  have  in- 
structed, any  corrupt  whose  corruptions  we  never 
endeavoured  to  reform,  but  whom,  perhaps,  we 
have  contributed  to  make  what  they  are;  in 
either  of  these  oases,  it  is  diflScoU  to  conceive 
any  state  of  mind  less  susceptible  of  comfort, 
any  circumstance  more  calculated  to  excite 
compunction.  These  instances  may  help  men 
to  a  pretty  just  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of 
their  own  character,  since  it  is  certain  they  never 
Ibli  an^  trqe  gpOiti^de  fi)r  theijr  own  n^e^cies, 


who  can  look  with  indifference  on  either  the 
temporal  or  spiritual  distresses  of  others.  And 
if  no  one  ever  truly  mourned  for  his  own  sins 
who  can  be  insensible  to  the  sins  of  those  around 
him,  so  no  one  can  be  earnest  to  promote  his  own 
salvation,  who  neglects  any  fair  opening  of  con- 
tributing  to  the  salvation  of  others. 

What  an  appalling  reflection  it  is,  that  at  the 
tremendous  bar,  a  being  already  overwhelmed 
with  the  weight  of  his  own  offences,  may  have 
to  sustain  the  addition  of  the  amazing  and  un- 
expected load  of  all  those,  of  which  he  has  been 
the  cause  in  olHers  !  What  an  awful  contrast 
will  be  presented  to  the  assembled  universe, 
when  certain  commanding  characters  shall  stand  * 
forth,  burdened  not  only  with  their  personal 
guilt,  nor  even  with  the  sins  of  their  immediate 
connexions,  but  in  a  certain  measure  with  the 
sins  of  their  age  and  country ;  while  others,  who 
devoted  similar  talents  and  influence  to  opposite 
purposes,  shall  appear  gloriously  surrounded 
with  happy  spirits,  of  whose  felicity  they  have 
been  the  instruments :  their  shining  crowns 
made  brighter  by  imparted  brightness,  by  good- 
ness which  flourished  under  their  auspices,  by 
virtues  which  were  the  effect  of  their  patronage, 
by  piety  which  was  the  fruit  of  their  example. 

Influence  is  a  talent  not  only  of  undefinable 
but  of  universal  exlenL  Who  is  there  so  insig. 
nificant  as  not  to  have  his  own  circle,  greater  or 
smaller,  made  better  or  worse,  by  his  society, 
his  conduct,  his  counsels  7  That  presumptuous 
but  common  consolation  of  a  dying  bed,  /  have 
done  no  harm  to  any  one,  is  always  the  fallacious 
refuge  of  such  as  have  done  little  or  no  good. 
Man  is  no  such  neutral  being. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  the  present  considera- 
tions to  insist  so  much  on  the  more  striking  and 
conspicuous  instances  of  misemployed  influence, 
(for  the  ordinary  state  of  life  does  not  incessant- 
ly call  them  into  action,)  as  on  those  overlooked, 
though  not  unimportant  demands  for  its  exertion, 
which  occur  in  the  every -day  transactions  of 
mankind,  more  especially  among  the  opulent  and 
the  powerful. 

Rank  and  fortune  confer  an  influence  the  most 
commanding.  All  objects  attract  the  more  no- 
tice from  being  placed  on  an  eminence,  and  do 
not  excite  the  less  attention,  because  they  may 
deserve  less  admiration.  In  anticipating  the 
scrutiny  that  will  hereafter  be  made  into  the 
manner  in  which  the  rich  and  great  have  em- 
ployed their  influence,  that  powerful  engine  put 
into  their  hands  for  the  noblest  purposes,  may 
we  not  venture  to  wish  they  had  some  disinte- 
rested friend,  less  anxious  to  please  than  to  serve 
them,  who  would  honestly  as  occasion  mi|rht 
offer,  interrogate  them  in  a  manner  something 
like  the  following : — 

*  Allow  me,  as  a  friend  to  your  immortal  in- 
terests, to  ask  you  a  few  plain  questions.  Has 
your  power  been  uniformly  employed  in  discou- 
raging injustice;  in  promoting  particular  as 
well  as  general  good ;  in  countenancing  reli- 
gious as  well  as  charitable  institutions ;  in  pro- 
tecting the  pious,  as  well  as  in  a8sistin|^  the  in- 
digent 7  Has  your  influence  been  conscientious, 
ly  exerted  in  vindicating  injured  merit;  has  it 
been  employed  in  defending  insulted  worth 
I  against  the  indolenoe  of  the  unfeeling,  the  scorn 
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of  the  nawortfay,  the  ne^leet  of  the  nnthiokiogf  7 
Hu  it  been  ezerciMd  in  patroniiin;  modeit  ge- 
nine,  which  would,  without  your  fettering  hand, 
hmve  sunk  in  ebsoarity  7 

'Have  yon,  in  the  recommendations  which 
have  been  reqtiired  of  you,  had  an  eye  to  the 
euitablenese  of  the  candidate  for  the  place,  ra- 
ther than  to  a  provision  for  an  unworthy  appli- 
cant,  to  the  injury  of  the  office  7  And  have  you 
honeotlv  preferred  the  imperative  daima  of  the 
institution  to  the  solicitations,  or  even  to  the 
wants,  of  the  individual  7  Have  you  never  load- 
ed a  public,  or  injured  a  private  establishment, 
by  appointing  an  unfit  agent,  because  he  was  a 
burden  on  your  own  hands,  or  a  charge  on  your 
own  purse  7  Have  you  never  promoted  a  servant 
who  bad  **  wasted  your  goods,'*  and  with  whom 
you  parted  for  that  very  reason,  to  the  superin- 
tendance  of  a  charity,  or  to  the  management  of 
an  office,  where  you  knew  he  would  have  a 
wider  sphere,  and  a  more  uncontrolled  power, 
of  purloining  public  property,  or  wasting  private 
bounty,  than  m  that  from  which  your  prudence 
had  discharged  him  7* 

To  rise  a  step  higher  :•— '  Have  you  never,  if 
mtrusted  with  a  patronage  over  that  peculiarly 
sacred  office,  "  which  anjrone  may  well  trem- 
ble to  give  or  to  receive,'*  been  governed  by  a 
spirit  of  nepotism  in  the  disposal  of  it^  which 
you  perhaps  severely  censure  under  a  certain 
other  establishment  most  obviously  corrupt? 
Have  you  never  been  engaged  in  promoting 
men,  who,  from  their  destitution  of  principle, 
are  a  dishonour  to  the  profession  in  which  you 
have  been  misinjf  them,  or,  by  the  want  of  abi- 
lities  are  disqualified  for  it  7  Have  you  never 
connived  at  the  preferment  of  the  weak  or  wick- 
ed,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  whose  virtues  and 
talents  eminently  fitted  them  for  the  situation? 
Or,  have  you,  rather,  strenuously  laboured  to 
fix  the  meritorious  in  the  place  they  were  so 
qualified  to  fill,  while  you  supplied  the  wants  of 
the  undeserving  or  incompetent  relative  out  of 
your  own  purse?  And  have  you  habitually 
made  a  conscience  of  recommending  adequate 
persons  in  preference  to  the  unworthy  and  the 
unfit,  though  the  latter  belonged  to  your  own 
little  senate,  or  swelled  your  own  large  train  7 

*  Have  you  habitually  borne  in  mind  that  im- 
portant, but  disregarded,  maxim,  that  what  you 
do  by  another  is  done  by  yourself;  and  not  only 
carefully  avoided  oppression  in  vour  own  per- 
son, but,  rising  superior  to  that  selfish  indolence, 
the  bane,  the  grave  of  every  nobler  quality,  have 
yon  been  careful  that  your  agents  do  not  exer- 
cise a  tyranny  which  you  yourself  abhor,  but 
which  may  be  carried  on  under  your  name? 
Your  ignorance  of  such  injustice  will  be  of  little 
avail,  if,  through  supineness,  you  have  sanction, 
ed  abuses  which  vigilance  might  have  prevent- 
ed,  or  exertion  punished. 

*Have  you  unkindly  denied  access  to  your 
presence  to  the  diffident  solicitor,  who  has  no 
Mher  channel  to  preferment  but  your  favour ; 
and  if  not  able  to  serve  him,  have  you  softened 
your  refusal  by  feelingly  participating  in  his 
disappointment,  instead  of  aggravating  it  by  re- 
fusing to  see  and  soothe  him,  when  you  could 
do  no  more  7  Have  you  considered  that,  to  listen 
to  wearisome   apptications,   and    pertinaoioos 


claims,  is  among  the  drawbacks  of  eomlbrt  ne^ 
cessarily  appended  to  your  station  7  To  ezsmine 
into  interfering  pretensions,  while  it  is  a  duty 
you  owe  to  the  applicant,  is  a  salutary  exercise 
of  patience  to  yourself;  it  is  also  the  only  cer* 
tein  means  you  posssss  of  distinguishing  the 
meritorioi^  from  the  importunate.* 

We  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  subject  the  more 
earnestly,  becsuse  it  is  to  be  feared  that  even 
the  tender-hearted  and  the  benevolent,  from  the 
facility  of  a  yieldhig  temper,  from  weariness  of 
importunity,  from  a  wish  to  spare  their  own 
feelings,  as  well  as  fVom  a  too  natural  desire  to 
get  rid  of  trouble,  are  frequently  induced  to  con- 
fer and  to  refuse  favours,  not  only  against  their 
principles  and  their  judgment,  but  againat  their 
will.  Yet  as  no  virtue  is  ever  possessed  in  per- 
fection  by  him  who  is  destitute  of  ite  opposite.— 
Have  yon  been  equally  careful,  never,  for  the 
sake  of  popularity  or  the  love  of  ease,  to  awaken 
false  hopes,  and  keep  alive  false  expectations  in 
vour  retainers,  though  you  knew  you  had  no 
prospect  of  ever  making  them  good  1— thus  com* 
mitting  your  own  honour  for  the  sake  of  swelU 
ing  the  catalogue  of  your  dependente ;  and,  hw 
insincerity  and  indecision,  fbeding  them  with 
delusive  promises,  when  a  firm  negative,  by  ex- 
tinguishing hope,  might  have  put  them  on  a 
more  successful  pursuit 

Some  striking  instances  of  delicate  liberality^ 
recorded  of  a  late  lamented  statesman,  hsve 
shown,  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  from 
human  nature,  that  a  man  should  exert  his  in- 
fluence for  the  benefit  of  another,  even  though 
it  were  to  his  own  disadvsntage,  and  that  he 
should  be  not  only  willing,  but  desirous,  not  to 
procure  for  himself  the  gratitude  of  the  obliged 
person,  nor  to  obtain  his  sdmiration ;  but  would 
be  contented,  that,  while  he  himself  afiTorded  all 
the  benefit,  an  intervening  agent  ahould  have 
all  the  credit  Th*is  disinterestedness  is  among' 
the  nicer  criteria  of  a  Cbristisn  spirit 

While  we  can  with  truth  assign  the  most 
liberal  praise  to  that  spirit  of  charity  which  pre- 
eminently distinguishes  the  present  period,  we 
are  compelled  to  lament  that  justice  is  not  held 
in  equal  estimation  by  some  of  those  who  ^iw 
the  law  to  manners.  This  considerably  dimi- 
nishes tlieir  influence,  because  it  is  the  quslity 
which,  of  sll  others,  they  most  severely  require 
in  their  dependents,  ss  being  that  which  is  most 
immediately  connected  with  their  own  interestr 
And  how  fkr  from  equitable  is  it,  to  blame  and 
punish  the  statusble  offence  in  petty  men,  whoee 
breach  of  integrity  is  unhappily  facilitated  by 
continual  opportunity,  or  induced  by  the  pres« 
sure  of  want,  while  the  rigorous  exacter  of  jua- 
tice  is  as  defective  in  the  practice,  as  he  is  strict 
in  the  requisition  7 

The  species  of  injustice  alluded  to,  coneiste 
much  in  thst  laxity  of  principle  which  admite 
of  a  scale  of  expense  disproportionate  to  the  for- 
tune :  tbia  creates  the  inevitable  necessity  of 
remaining  in  heavy  arrears  to  those  who  can 
ill  afford  to  give  long  credit :  in  return,  it  in- 
duces in  the  creditor  the  habit,  and  almost  the 
necessity,  of  enhancing  the  price  of  hia  commo- 
dity. The  evil  would  be  little,  if  the  encroach- 
ment were  only  folt  by  those  whoee  tardy  pay- 
ment rendera  exorbitanoe  almost  pardonable  r 
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bat  othert,  who  practiie  the  moet  exact  jastioe, 
are  involved  ia  the  penalty,  without  partakinf; 
in  the  offence :  and  the  correct  are  taxed  for  the 
improbity  uf  the  dilatory.  This  dilapidating 
habit  leads  to  an  indolence  in  inspcctinsr  ac- 
counts ;  and  the  increasingr  unwillinf^ness  to  ex- 
amine into  debts,  increases  the  inability  to  dis- 
charjre  them  ;  ibr  debts,  like  tins,  become  more 
burdensome  in  proportion  as  people  negflect  to 
inquire  into  them. — Perhaps  there  is  no  instance 
of  misconduct  which  tends  more  directly  to  di- 
minish influence  than  the  imprudence  of  con- 
tractinfjr  debte,  and  the  irregularity  and  conse- 
quent injuslice  of  which  it  is  sometimes  unin- 
tentionally the  cause. 

And  here,  if  we  mitrht  be  allowed  a  remark 
somewhat  foreii^n  to  our  immediate  8ur)ject,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  low  conception  of  jus- 
tice of  which  we  complain  has  infected  not  only 
morals,  but  relij^ion  ;  or  rather,  what  began  in 
our  principle  towards  God,  extends  to  our  prac- 
tice towards  man.  It  is  the  attribute  of  which 
we  make  the  least  scruple  to  rob  the  Almig^hty; 
for  it  is  a  fashionable,  thougfh  covert,  mode  of 
arraigning  his  justice,  when  we  affect  to  exalt 
his  character  by  reprenenting  him  as  too  merci. 
ful  to  punish.  Justice  is  not  only  eminently 
conspicuous  in  her  own  central  station,  but  gives 
life  and  light  to  other  attributes.  By  cutting  off 
superfluous  expenses,  temperance  and  sobriety 
grows  out  of  justice ;  and,  what  is  subtracted 
from  luxury,  is  carried  over  without  additional 
expense,  to  the  account  of  beneficence. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  lay  down  some  precise 
and  indispensable  rules  for  the  practice  of  jus- 
tice, while  they  leave  great  latitude,  at  least  as 
to  the  selection  of  its  individual  acts,  to  charity. 
Justice  can  be  maintained  only  by  this  distinct 
demand  and  rigid  acquiescence,  while  charity 
would  lose  the  nature  and^quality  of  benevo- 
lence, if  it  were  under  any  such  express  and 
definite  rules.  Charity  may  choose  her  object, 
but  those  of  justice  are  chosen  for  her.  It  wa^, 
doubtless,  in  mercy,  that  no  absolute  rule  or  li- 
mitation  is  made  respecting  charity,  that  we 
might  have  the  gratification  of  a  voluntary  de- 
light in  its  exercise,  for  our  nature  is,  in  this 
respect,  so  kindly  constituted,  that,  in  minds 
not  peculiarly  ill -formed,  the  call  to  beneficence 
is  the  call  to  enjoyment 

But  to  return. — The  influence  of  the  great, 
*the  observed  of  all  observers,*  descends  into  the 
■ocial  walks  of  life.  The  pinnacle  on  which  they 
stand,  makes  their  most  trivial  actions,  and  even 
words,  objects  of  attention  and  imitation  to  those 
beneath  them.  The  consciousness  of  this  should 
be  an  additional  motive  for  avoiding,  in  their 
ordinary  conversation,  not  only  what  is  corrupt, 
but  whatever  savours  of  levity  and  imprudence ; 
the  vanity  of  the  little  world  is  ready,  not  from 
mischief,  but  self-importance,  to  convert  the 
thoughtless  slips  of  the  great  into  consequence; 
their  most  frivolous  remarks  are  quoted,  merely 
that  the  quoter  may  seize  the  only  occasion  he 
could  ever  find  of  showing  that  he  has  been  ad. 
mitted  to  their  company.  This  harmless  little 
stratagem  holds  out  a  strong  motive  for  those 
whoso  condition  in  life  makes  them  subjects  of 
observation,  occasionally  to  let  fail  something 
that  may  be  remembered^  not  merely  because 


they  nid  it,bat  becanae  it  was  worth  aayuig.Thki 
remark  applies  to  superiority  of  talents,  to  be 
considered  in  our  next  head,  still  more  than  of 
rank. 

As  the  great  and  noUe  are  sufficiently  die. 
posed  to  kiok  with  reverted  eye  back  to  their 
ancestral  honours,  it  were  to  be  wished  that 
they  were  all  as  ready,  as  we  are  happy  to  say 
some  of  them  are,  to  cast  the  aame  careful  re- 
trospect to  the  ancient  usages  of  their  illustrious 
houses.  There  was  a  time  when  family  devo^ 
tion  was  considered  as  a  kind  of  natural  appen- 
dage to  high  rank,  when  domestic  worship  was 
almost  as  inseparably  connected  with  the  aria- 
tocracy  as  the  church  with  the  state.  The  cha- 
pel was  as  much  a  part  of  the  splendid  esta. 
blishment  as  the  state-room.  When  tlie  form 
of  piety  was  thus  kept  up,  the  reality  was  more 
likely  to  exist  Even  the  appearance  was  a  ho- 
mage to  religion,  the  very  custom  was  an  ho- 
nourable recognition  of  Christianity.  But*  in 
the  way  of  influence,  it  must  have  fc«en  of  high 
importance ;  the  domestics  would  have  their 
sense  of  duty  kept  alive,  and  would  with  more 
alacrity  serve  those  who  they  saw  seived  God. 
It  was  a  bond  of  political,  as  well  as  of  moral 
union  ',  it  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  *  the 
rich  and  poor  meet  together.'  There  ia  some- 
thing of  a  coalescing  property  ki  social  worshipk 
In  acknowledging  their  common  dependance  on 
their  common  master,  this  equality  of  half  an 
hour  would  be  likely  to  promote  subordipation 
through  the  rest  of  the  day.  Take  it  in  an  in* 
ferior  point  of  view,  it  was  a  useful  discipline,  it 
was  a  family  muster-roll,  a  sort  of  domestic  pS' 
rade,  which  regularly  brought  the  privates  be^ 
fore  their  commanding  officers,  and  maintained 
order  as  well  as  detected  absence.  It  was  also 
calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  supe- 
riors, by  periodically  reminding  their  depend- 
ants of  their  duty  to  God,  which  necessarily  in- 
volves every  human  obligation. 

We  come  now  to  speak,  though  cursorily,  of 
another  deposit  of  talent,  not  less  extensive  in 
its  immediate  effects  and  far  more  important  in 
its  consequences  }  the  influence  of  Genius  and 
Learning.  As  the  influence  of  well-directed  ta- 
lents is  too  obvious  to  require  animadversion, 
we  shall  confine  our  brief  remarks  to  their  con- 
trary direc\ion. — If  we  could  suppose  the  man 
whose  talents  had,  by  pernicious  principles^ 
been  diverted  from  their  right  channel,  to  have« 
at  the  close  of  life,  that  clear  view  of  his  own 
character,  and  the  misapplication  of  his  mental 
powers,  which  will  be  presented  to  him  when 
he  opens  his  eyes  on  eternity,  we  should  wit* 
ness  as  complete  a  contrast  with  his  present 
feelings  as  any  two  opposite  descriptions  of  cha- 
racter could  exhibit 

Of  all  the  various  sentences  to  be  awarded  at 
the  dread  tribunal,  can  imagination  figure  one 
more  severe  than  will  be  pronounced  against 
the  polluted  and  polluting  wit ;  the  noblest  fa- 
culties turned  into  arms  against  him  who  g^ve 
them,  the  eloquence  which  would  scarcely  have 
disparaged  the  tongue  of  angels^  converted  to 
the  rhetoric  of  hell  7  The  mischief  of  a  cor« 
rupt  book  is  indefinite,  both  in  extent  and  dara« 
tion* — When  the  personal  example  of  the  writer 
has  done  its  worsts  and  has  only  rnioed  hie 
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IKendfl  and  neighbours,  the  operation  of  an  un- 
principled work  may  be  just  beginning. — It  is 
a  sin,  the  commission  of  which  carries  in  it 
more  of  the  character  of  its  infernal  inspirer 
than  any  other.  It  is  a  crime  not  prompted 
by  appetite,  kindled  by  passion,  or  provoked  by 
temptation:  but  a  gratuitous,  voluntary,  cold 
blooded  enormity,  the  offspring  of  mtellectual 
wickedness,  the  child  of  spiritual  depravity ; 
the  deepest  sin  without  the  slightest  excuse. 
Sins  of  surprise  have  infirmity  to  plead,  but,  in 
this  frigid  villany,  the  badness  of  the  motive 
keeps  pace  with  the  turpitude  of  the  act  The 
intention  is  to  offend  God,  the  project  is  to  ruin 
man ;  the  aim  is  to  poison  the  temporal  peace, 
the  design  is  to  murder  the  everlasting  hope  of 
all  who  come  in  contact  with  it. 

But  the  exclusive  application  of  talents  to 
subjects  perfectly  unexceptionable,  and  right 
and  valuable,  as  far  as  they  go,  is  sometimes 
an  occasion  in  which  wo  might  mingle  regret 
with  admiration.  We  view  with  reverence  the 
profound  scholar,  a  man,  so  far  from  having  lost 
any  time  in  trifling,  whose  very  amusements 
are  labours,  and  whose  relaxation  is  intensity 
of  thought,  and  sedulity  of  study.  By  unre- 
mitting diligence,  he  has  been  daily  adding 
fresh  stores  to  his  ponderous  mass  of  erudi- 
tion, or  periodically  presenting  new  tomes  to 
the  literary  world,  in  return  for  those  he  has 
rifled.  But,  put  the  case,  that  such  a  man  has 
never  so  much  as  conceived  the  thought  of 
lendinff  to  religion  his  weight  of  character,  or 
the  influence  of  his  reputation,  by  devoting  some 
little  interval  to  a  moral  or  religious  speculation ; 
has  never  once  entertained  the  idea  of  occasion- 
ally directing  his  treasures  of  learning,  into  any 
channel  which  leads  to  the  country  where  he 
and  his  volumes  together,  the  durable  register 
of  his  life,  are  soon  about  to  land, — who  can 
forbear,  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  possible 
ehoracter,  regretting  that  his  too  moderate  am- 
bition should  be  satisfied  with  the  applause  of 
an  age  or  an  island,  without  once  exercising  his 
talents  on  some  topic  which  might  have  includ- 
ed the  concerns  of  his  whole  species,  which 
might  have  embraced  the  interests  of  both 
worlds  7  Who  can  forbear  lamenting,  that  he 
has  risen  so  high  without  reflecting  that,  in  a 
moral  sense,  *one  step  higher  would  set  him 
highest;*  that  he  should  have  been  contented 
with  the  idolatrous  worship  of  some  pagan  sage 
as  editor  or  annotutor ;  and,  for  that  humble 
meed,  to  relinquish  the  duty  of  glorifying  his 
Maker,  by  instructing  his  fellow-creatures  ;  as 
if  that  were  a  less  splendid  object,  an  inferior 
concern  to  be  turned  over  to  inferior  abilities, 
and  to  which  inferior  abilities,  were  adequate  ? 

If  the  awful  apprehension  of  a  future  account 
could,  at  Uie  close  of  life,  lead  even  the  iilus- 
trious  Grolius,  who  had  with  equal  ability  cul- 
tivated both  secular  and  sacred  studies,  to  wish 
that  he  could  change  characters  with  a  poor 
pious  peasant,  who  used  to  spend  roost  *of  his 
time  in  reading  the  Bible  at  his  gate,  what  may 
finally  be  the  wish  of  those  who,  having  quitted 
a  far  leas  useful  life  without  any  such  contrite 
confession,  are  brought  to  loitneMs  at  once  the 
retribution  assigned  to  Uie  conscientious  use  of 
solitary  talent,  and  to  feel  that  awarded  to 


their  own  vast  but  abused  allotment?  That 
awakening  parable  of  the  Divine  Teacher  which 
presents  so  terrible  a  view  of  the  *  great  gulf* 
which  irrevocably  separated  to  other  neighbours, 
whose  respective  lots  in  worldly  circumstances 
resembled  the  distinctions  of  intellect  in  the 
preceding  instance — that  *guir  which  eternally 
divided  the  holy  beggar  from  the  opulent  sen- 
suolist — is  equally  applicable  to  the  present 
case.  If  any  thing  could  deepen  or  widen  a 
barrier  already  hopelessly  impassable,  might  it 
not  be  the  substitution  of  ill-applied  abilities  for 
misemployed  riches?* 

An  affecting  thought  involuntarily  forces 
itself  upon  us,  on  the  departure  of  distinguished 
genius.  All  those  shining  talents  which  had 
hitherto  too  exclusively  filled  our  minds,  sink  at 
once  in  our  estimation,  because  we  know  they 
are  now  nothing  to  their  possessor  bu|  as  they 
were  used,  worse  than  nothing  if  they  were  not 
used  wisely. — In  the  court  where  he  now  stands 
for  trial,  neither  the  cogent  argument  nor  the 
pointed  wit  can  secure  his  acquittal ;  happy  if 
they  "appear  not  strong  evidences  against  it.  The 
qualities  of  his  heart,  which,  perhops,  dazzled 
by  those  of  his  head,  we  had  not  taken  into  the 
account — his  errors  having  been  lost  in  his 
brightness — now  come  forward  as  the  others 
recede.  Our  feelings  are  solely  occupied  with 
what  may  be  now  available  to  him  to  whom  we 
have  owed  pleasure  or  information.  That  fame 
which  we  lately  thought  so  solid  a  good,  seems 
now  a  painted  cluud  melting  into  air — that 
proud  FOR  EVER  for  which  he  wrote,  seems 
dwindled  to  a  point— that  visionary  immortality 
which  he  had  assigned  as  his  meed,  compared 
with  the  eternity  on  which  he  has  entered,  is 
become  less  than  the  shadow  to  the  substance, 
less  than  the  halo  to  the  sun. 

This  idea  strikes  the  mind  with  peculiar 
force  upon  the  recent  decease  of  two  writers  of 
uncommon  reach  of  thought,  profound  research, 
and  unbounded  philological  learning.  Had 
these  two  eminent  men  been  possessed  of  in- 
ferior minds,  or  a  more  dubious  fame,  their 
death  would  have  sounded  the  signal  of  silence, 
no  less  to  the  moralist  than  to  the  satirist,  as  to 
the  gross  sensuality  and  corrupt  principles  of 
the  one,  the  avowed  atheism  and  profligate  poli- 
tical doctrines  of  the  other.  As  it  is,  we  can- 
not but  refer,  to  them,  though  with  feelings  of 
pungent  regret,  and  only  under  a  strong  sense  of 
the  atonement  which  such  examples  owe  to  the 
world  for  the  mischief  they  do  it,  as  a  melancholy 
illustration  of  some  of  the  preceding  remarks. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  unmixed  commendo- 
tion  of  their  talents  and  erudition,  without  the 
gentlest  censure  of  (heir  principles  and  prac- 
tices, with  which  some  of  our  journals  abound- 
ed on  the  loss  of  these  able  but  unhappy  men, 
might  tend  to  impress  the  ardent  youthful 
student  with  an  over-valuation  of  genius,  un- 
sanctified  by  Christian  principles,  of  erudition 
undignified  by  virtuous  conduct. 

Far,  very  far,  from  my  heart  be  the  unge- 
nerous thought  of  treating  departed  eminence 
with  disrespect,  but  in  analyzing  striking 
characters,  is  it  not  a  duty  to  separate  *  the 

*  liPt  no  one  -apply  this  to  tlie  greol  stalesmon  of 
HoUaiul. 
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pradom  from  the  Tile,*  lest  unqualified  admira- 
tion, where  there  is  such  large  room  for  censure, 
should,  while  profosefy  embalming  tlie  dead, 
allure  the  ingenuous  living  to  an  imitation  as 
unlimited  as  the  panegyric  was  undistinguish- 
mg?« 


CHAP.  VIII. 

On  Hfiu,  considered  of  a  Tatlent. 

Ir  we  already  be^in  to  feel  what  a  large  por- 
tion of  life  we  have  improvidently  squandered— ^ 
what  days  and  nights  have  been  suffered  to 
waste  themselves,  if  not  criminally,  yet  incon- 
siderately :  if  not  loaded  with  evil,  yet  destitute 
of  good — how  muoli  time  has  been  consumed  in 
worthless  employments,  frivolous  amusements, 
listless  indolence,  idle  reading,  and  Tain  imagi- 
nations— if  things  already  begin  to  appear 
wrong,  which  we  onoe  thought  at  least  barm- 
less,  though  not  perhaps  useful — what  appear- 
ance will  they  assume  in  that  inevitable  hour 
when  all  things  will  be  seen  in  their  true  light, 
and  appreciated  according  to  their  intrinsic 
value  7  We  shall  then  feel  in  its  full  force  bow 
oAen  we  neglected  what  we  knew  to  be  our 
duty,  shunned  what  we  were  aware  was  our  in- 
tsrest,  and  declined  what  we  yet  believed  would 
add  to  our  happiness;  while,  with  perverted 
energy,  we  eagerly  pursued  what  we  had  reason 
to  think  was  contrary  to  our  interest,  duty,  and 
happiness.  But  excuses  satisfy  us  now,  to  which 
we  shall  not  then  give  the  hearing  for  a  mo- 
fnent  The  thin  disguise  which  the  illusion  of 
the  senses  now  casts  over  vanity,  sloth,  and 
error,  will  then  be  as  little  efficient  as  consola- 
tory. 

He  who  carefully  governs  his  mind  will  oon- 
scientiously  regulate  his  time.  To  him  who 
thus  accurately  distributes  it,  who  appropriates 
the  hour  to  its  due  employment,  life  will  never 
seem  tedious,  yet  counted  by  this  moral  arith- 
metic it  will  be  really  long.  If  we  compute  our 
time  as  critically  as  our  other  possessions ;  if 
we  assign  its  proportions  to  its  duties,  thouij^h 
the  divisions  will  then  be  so  fully  occupied  that 
they  will  never  drag,  yet  the  aggregate  sum 
will  be  found  sufficiently  long  for  all  the  pur- 
poses to  which  life  is  destined. 

It  is  not  a  little  absurd  that  they  who  most 
wish  to  abolish  time  would  be  the  least  willing 
to  abridge  life.  But  is  it  not  unreasonable  to 
endeavour  to  annihilate  the  parcels  of  which  life 
is  composed,  and  at  ihe  same  time  to  have  a 
dread  of  shrinking  the  stock  7  They  who  most 
pathetically  lament  the  want  of  time,  are  either 
persons  who  plunge  themselves  into  unnecessary 
eoncerns,  or  those  who  manage  them  ill,  or 
those  who  do  nothing.  The  first  create  the  de- 
ficiency they  deplore ;  the  second  do  not  so  much 
want  time  as  arrangement ;  the  last,  like  brute 
animals  laden  with  gold,  gfoan  under  the 
weight  of  a  treasure  of  which  they  make  no  use, 
and  do  not  know  the  value. 

*  To  prevent  any  mistaken  application  of  tbAse  re- 
mark* it  may  bnproper  to  avow  that  Profeisor  Porion 
and  Mr.  Home  Tooke  are  tiie  persons  to  whom  tbey 
allude. 


They  will  neTcr  make  a  right  om  of  tlnw 
who  turn  it  over  to  chance,  who  live  without 
any  definite  scheme  for  its  employment,  or  any 
fixed  object  for  its  end.  Such  desultory  beingi 
will  be  carried  away  by  every  trifle  that  strikes 
the  senses,  or  any  whim  that  sei2ee  the  imagi^ 
nation.  They  who  live  without  any  ultimate 
point  in  view,  can  have  no  regular  procaea  in 
the  steps  which  lead  to  iL 

But  though  in  order  to  prevent  confusion,  to 
animate  torpor,  and  tame  irregularity,  it  ti 
always  a  duty  to  form  a  plan ;  occasions  will 
arise  when  it  may  be  a  higher  duty  to  break  it 
Both  ourselves  and  our  plans  must  erer  be  kept 
subject  to  the  will  of  a  higher  power.  That  is 
an  ill-regulated  mind  which  wears  life  away 
without  any  settled  scheme  of  action  :  that  is  a 
little  mind  which  makes  itself  a  slave  to  any 
preconceived  rule,  when  a  more  imperative  duty 
may  arise  to  demand  its  infraction.  Providence 
may  call  us  to  some  work  during  the  day  which 
we  did  not  foresee  in  the  morning.  Even  a 
good  design  must  be  relinquished  to  make  way 
for  a  better,  nor  must  we  sacrifice  a  useful  to  a 
favourite  project,  nor  must  we  scruple  to  re- 
nounce our  inclinations  at  the  call  of  duty  or  of 
necessity,  for  God  loves  a  cheerful  doer  as  well 
as  a  *  cheerful  giver.* 

In  our  use  of  time  we  frequently  practise  a 
delusion  which  chests  us  of  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  its  actual  enjoyment.  The  nete 
escapes  us  while  we  are  settling  future  points 
not  only  of  business,  of  ease,  or  of  pleasare,  but 
of  benevolence,  of  generosity,  of  piety.  These 
imaginary  points  to  which  we  impatiently 
stretch  forward  in  idea,  we  fix  at  successive  but 
distant  intervals,  endeavouring  by  the  rapid 
march  of  a  hurrying  imagination  to  annihilate 
the  intervening  spaces.  One  great  evil  of  reck- 
oning too  absolutely  on  marked  periods  which 
may  never  arrive,  is,  that,  by  this  absorption  of 
the  mind,  we  neglect  present  duties  in  the  anti- 
cipation  of  events  not  only  remote  but  uncer< 
tain.  Even  if  the  anticipated  period  does  ar- 
rive, it  is  not  always  applied  to  the  purpose  to 
which  it  was  pledged ;  and  the  event  which  was 
to  feel  the  full  weight  of  our  interforence  and 
commanding  influence,  when  it  has  taken  place, 
sinks  into  the  undistinguished  mass  of  time 
and  circumstances.  The  point  which  we  once 
thought,  if  it  ever  could  be  attained,  would  sup- 
ply abundant  matter,  not  only  for  present  duty 
or  pleasure,  but  for  delightful  retrospection, 
loses  itself,  as  we  mingle  with  it,  in  the  com- 
mon  heap  of  forgotten  things  ;  and  as  we  recede 
from  it,  merges  in  the  dim  obscure  of  faded  re- 
collections.  Having  arrived  at  the  era,  instead 
of  seizing  on  ihtit  preeent  so  impatiently  desired 
while  it  was/ttfure,  we  again  send  our  imagine, 
tions  out  to  fVesh  distances  in  search  of  fVesh 
deceits.  While  we  are  pushing  it  on  to  objects 
still  more  remote,  the  large  uncalculated  spaces 
of  comfort  and  peace,  or  of  languor  and  disoon- 
tent,  which  fill  the  chasm,  aud  which  we  scaroe- 
ly  think  worth  taking  into  the  account,  make  up 
far  the  greater  part  of  lifo. 

All  this  would  be  only  foolish,  and  would 

hardly  deserve  a  harsher  name,  if  these  large 

uncultivated  wastes,  these  barren  interstioes* 

I  these  neglected  subdiTisions,.  bad  not  aU>  of 
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tbm  iaipwidiw  deoMiida  of  Uieir  0WB->-4f  they 
were  not  to  be  m  rigorously  accounted  for,  as 
the  vivid  spots  and  shining  i^roepects  which 
promise  sm  much  and  produce  so  Ultle. 

Let  us  not  then  compote  time  by  particular 
periods  or  signal  events.  Let  us  not  content 
ourselves  with  putting  our  festal  days  only  into 
the  calendar,  but  remember  that  from  the  hour 
when  reason  begins  to  operate,  to  the  hour  in 
which  it  shall  be  extinguished,  every  particle  of 
time  is  valuable ;  that  no  dav  can  be  iasigoifi. 
cant,  when  every  day  is  to  be  accounted  for ; 
that  each  one  possesses  weight  and  importance, 
because  of  each  the  retribution  is  tu  be  received. 
La  the  prospect  therefore  of  our  coming  time, 
let  us  not  make  great  leaps  from  the  expectation 
to  the  occurrence;  but  bearing  in  mind  that 
•mall  conoems  taake  up  thektfger  share  of  life, 
let  us  aim  to  execute  well  those  which  lie  more 
immediately  before  us.  For  the  instant  occa- 
sion we  have  life  and  time  in  hand,  for  that  which 
is  prospective,  we  may  no  longer  be  in  posses- 
sion  of  either :  and  it  is  an  argument  of  no  small 
cogency,  that  he  who  devotes  time  to  its  best 
purposes,  secures  eternity  for  its  best  enjoy. 
ments. 

But  we  are  guilty  of  the  strange  inoonsistsnoy 
of  being  most  prodigal  of  what  we  best  love,  and 
of  throwing  awav  what  we  most  fear  to  Jose, 
that  time  of  which  life  is  made  up.  If  God  does 
not  give  us  a  short  time,  we  can  contrive  to 
inake  it  short  b^  this  wretched  husbandry.  It 
is  not  so  much  indigence  of  time  as  a  prodigali- 
ty in  the  waste  of  it,  that  prevents  life  from 
answering  all  the  ends  for  which  it  is  given. 
Few  thing*  make  us  so  independent  of  the  world 
as  the  prudent  disposition  of  this  precious  arti- 
cle. It  dollvera  people  from  hanging  on  the 
charity  of  others  to  emancipate  them  from  the 
slavery  of  their  own  oompany.  We  should  not 
only  be  careful  not  to  waste  our  own  time,  but 
that  others  do  not  rob  us  of  it. — The  distinetion 
of  crime  between  *  stealing  our  purse*  and  *  steal- 
ing our  good  nainp*  has  been  beautifully  con- 
trasted. That  the  purse  is  *  trash'  is  a  senti- 
ment echoed  bv  many  who  yet  set  no  small  va- 
lue on  the  trash  so  liberally  condemned ;  while 
the  waster  of  his  own,  or  the  pilforer  of  another's 
time,  escapes  a  censure  which  he  ought  more 
heavily  to  incur.  It  is  a  felony  for  which  no 
repentance  can  make  restitution,  the  oommodity 
being  not  onlv  invaluable  but  irrecoverable. 

Considerable  evil,  with  respect  to  the  eoonomy 
of  time,  arises  from  an  error  which  infocts  some 
minds  of  s  superior  cast — a  notion  that  contempt 
of  order  and  custom  are  indicatione  of  genius, 
that  great  minds  cannot  be  tied  to  times,  uor  en- 
slaved by  seasons.  They  value  themselves  on 
being  systsmatic  only  in  their  disdain  of  method, 
on  being  regular  in  nothing  but  irregularity ; 
with  them  accident  gives  the  law  to  action. 
They  pride  themselves  in  not  despatching  busi- 
sees  but  postponing  it,  and  this  in  order  to  show 
with  what  ability  they  can  retrieve  tine  to  which 
the^  are  always  in  arrears.  From  this  vanity 
of  mtimating  that  they  can  execute  in  hours 
what  costs  slower  souls  days  or  weeks,  the  meet 
pressing  basiness  is  deforred  to  some  indefinite 
period,  and  duties  thus  postponed  ate  not  seldom 
omitted. 

Vol.  II.  K 


The  same  oonfidemse  in  his  own  powers  which 
leads  a  young  man  of  genius  to  believe  he  can 
catch  knowledge  by  intuition,  see  every  thing  at 
a  glance,  and  comprehend  every  thing  in  a  mo- 
ment, tempts  him  to  put  off  that  moment.  But 
if  such  wonders  are  really  to  be  achieved  with- 
out the  old  ingredients,  time  and  study,  what 
mi^ht  he  not  expect  would  be  accomplished  with 
tiieir  assistance.  Those  who  are  now  marvels 
would  then  be  miracles  I  The  too  common  con- 
sequence of  this  impatience  of  application,  is  to 
affect  to  despise  whatever  knowledge  requires 
time  to  attain,  and  to  consider  whatever  de- 
mands industry  to  acquire,  as  not  worth  ac- 
quiring. 

Nor  is  this  error  monopoliaed  by  talents.  W» 
have  known  some,  who,  having  no  other  evi- 
dence of  genius  to  produce,  never  failed  to  be 
unpunctual.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the  more  in- 
tellectaal,  seeing  their  province  thus  invaded  by 
dunces,  do  not  become  regular  through  mer« 
contempt  of  their  imitators,  and  abandon  th« 
abuse  of  lime  to  those  who  know  not  how  to 
spend  it  wisely. 

Christianity  is  a  social  principle.  He  who  has 
discovered  the  use  of  time,  and  consequently  the 
value  of  eternity,  cannot  but  be  solicitons  for  the 
spiritual  good  of  his  foUow-creatures.  The  one, 
indeed,  ii  indicative  of  the  other.  But  this  good, 
like  every  other,  is  not  without  its  dangers.  We 
cannot  essentially  benefit  people  without  asso* 
ciating  with  them,  without  rendering  ourselves 
agreeable  to  them.  But  in  so  doioff  we  should 
ever  recollect  that  we  may  seek  to  please  till  wo 
forget  to  serve  them,  we  may  soften  strong  truths 
tu  render  them  more  palatable  till  we  come  gra* 
dually  less  to  recommend  M«ai,  than  onrse^es. 
In  the  spirit  of  friendly  accommodation  we  may 
insensibly  lower  the  standard  of  religion,  with  m 
view  to  make  ourselves  more  agreeable,  and  may 
deceive  in  order  to  conciliate. 

Or  we  may  fall  into  another  error.  We  may 
begin  at  the  wron^  end.  We  may  oensore  tlM 
wronfr  practioe  without  any  reforenoe  to  tho 
principle,  or  we  may  suit  our  counsels,  not  to 
the  wants,  but  to  toe  taste,  of  our  friend.  In 
our  endeavours  to  promote  the  good  of  others, 
we  should  be  careful  to  find  out  the  points  in 
which  they  are  most  deficient  If  their  error 
be  ignorance  of  Scripture,  if  worldliness,  if  pre- 
judice, if  a  general  disinclination  to  serioosnesi^ 
if  a  blind  respect  for  religion,  joined  to  an  oi^ 
aequaintedness  with  its  doctrines ;  in  each  case, 
a  very  different  mode  of  conduct  will  be  requi- 
site. In  each,  in  all,  we  should,  indeed,  with 
the  utmost  fairness,  lay  open  the  whole  scheme 
of  Christisnity,  neither  concealing  its  difficul- 
ties, its  bombiing  requisitions,  nor  the  sslf-de- 
nials  it  imposes.  But  at  the  same  time,  if  we 
suspect  any  one  troth  to  he  particttlarly  revolt- 
ing to  them,  it  will  be  more  prudent  to  approach 
this  troth  gradually  through  others,  from  which 
they  are  less  averse,  than,  by  forcing  its  intro- 
doetion  at  the  outlet,  shot  up  the  way  to  farther 
progress.  Every  doctrine  should  be  unfolded 
gradually,  judiciously,  temperately,  not  insisting 
on  any  points  that  are  not  elearly  scriptoral,  nor 
on  any  thai  admit  of  doubtful  disputation,  nor 
on  many  points  at  a  time ;  andy  above  all,  on 
none  unseasonably,  or  nncaning^. 
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This  haMt  of  turniiiflr  time  to  acooant,  by  on* 
deavoarin^  to  be  useml  to  others,  will,  if  oon- 
dacted  wiUi  mildneav,  and  ezeroieed  with  Chris- 
tian humility,  be  eminently  beneficial  to  our. 
seWes.  It  will  set  os  on  a  closer  examination 
of  the  troths  we  saggest;  and  in  contending 
with  blindness  and  self-suflBciency,  we  shall  find 
a  wholesome  exercise  for  our  own  patience  and 
moderation.  It  may  remind  us,  that  we  were 
once,  perhaps  in  the  same  state-  Above  all,  it 
will  pat  us  on  a  more  strict  watchfulness  over 
our  own  hearts  and  lives,  lest  we  should  be  adopt- 
ing  one  set  of  principles  for  our  conversation, 
and  another  for  our  conduct.  It  will  induce  the 
necessity  of  a  more  exact  consistency,  as  they, 
to  whom  we  are  eonnsellors,  will  not  be  back- 
ward, if  we  furnish  them  with  the  least  irronnd, 
to  b^  our  censorers. 

And  here  I  would  afTectionately  sugrgest  to 
my  numerous  amiable  young  friends,  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  to  their  own  minds  from  turning  a 
eertain  portion  of  their  time  to  the  personal  in- 
struction of  the  poor,  for  which  so  wide  a  field 
is  just  now  providentially  opened.  In  commu- 
nicating the  elements  of  religious  knowledge-^ 
in  numberless  repetitions  of  the  same  plain 
truths — in  being  obliged  to  begin  ajfain  the  sim- 
ple document  which  they  fancied  they  had  long 
ago  impressed — in  the  humbling  necessity  of 
lowering  their  ideas,  and  debasing  their  lan- 
guage, in  order  to  make  themselves  intelligible 
— in  the  forbearance  which  dulness  of  intellert, 
perverseness  of  temper,  and  ingratitude  demand, 
they  may  gain  some  proficiency  themselves,  even 
where  their  success  with  others  is  least  enoou- 
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\ni  to  whatever  account  wo  turn  our  time 
with  respect  to  others,  tlie  first  object  of  its  right 
employment  is  with  ourselves ;  and  this  not  only 
in  discharging  those  exercises  of  piety  and  vir- 
tue, which  are  too  obvious  and  too  generally  ac- 
knowledged, to  require  to  be  specified  ;  but,  in 
attending  to  the  secret  dispositions  of  the  mind, 
in  order  to  ascertain  its  real  character.  We  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  we  can  judge  of  its  state 
by  the  thoughts  which  are  necessarily  suggest- 
ed  by  any  actual  business,  or  any  pressing  ob- 
ject, such  thoughts  being  the  proper  demand  of 
the  occasion,  and  not  any  certain  indication  of 
our  abiding  state  and  habitual  temper .^-But  by 
watching  the  nature  and  tendency  of  our  spon- 
taneous thoughts,  we  may,  in  a  great  measure, 
determine  on  the  character  of  our  minds ;  their 
voluntary  thoughts  and  unprompted  foelings, 
being  the  streams  which  indicate  the  fountain 
whence  they  flow. — The  heart  is  that  perennial 
spring ;  for,  whether  grace  or  nature  supply  the 
current,  the  fountain  is  inexhaustible.  In  either 
case,  the  more  abandantly  it  flows,  the  more 
constantly  its  waste  is  fod  by  fresh  supplies ; 
expense,  instead  of  exhausting,  augments  the 
stream,  whether  the  source  from  earth  supply 
worldly  thoughts,  or  that  from  above  such  as  are 
heavenly.  Thoughts  determine  on  the  oharae- 
ter  :  09  the  man  &inkHh  90  U  he. 

What  a  scene  wiU  open  upon  us,  when,  from 
onr  eternal  state,  we  shall  look  back  on  the  use 
we  have  made  of  time  !  What  a  revolution  will 
be  wrought  in  our  opinions !  What  a  contrast 
will  be  exhibited,  when  we  shall  take  a  olear  re- 


trospect  of  all  we  have  done,  and  iD  we  oaglit 
to  have  done !  And  shall  we,  then,  put  oflT  the 
iospsction  to  an  ancertain  period,  to  a  period, 
when  we  can  neither  repent  to  any  purpose  for 
what  was  wrong,  nor  begin  to  do  what  we  shall 
then  perceive  wouM  have  been  right  7  Let  these 
frequent  meditations  on  death,  lead  us  to  reflect 
what  the  foelings  of  a  dying  bed  will  be.  Let 
us  think  now  what  will  then  be  the  review  of 
riches  mis-spent,  of  talents  neglected  or  pervert- 
ed, of  influence  abased,  of  leurning  misapplied, 
of  time  misemployed !  To  entertain  serious 
thoughts  of  death  now,  is  the  most  likely  me- 
thod for  rectifying  tempers,  for  conquering  pro- 
pensities, for  establishing  principles,  for  confirm 
ing  habits,  of  which  we  shall  then  feel  the  con- 
sequences; for  relinquishing  enterprises  and 
pursuits,  for  the  success  of  which  we  may  then 
be  as  much  afiiioted,  as  we  should  now  be  at 
their  defoat 

He  who  cannot  find  time  to  consult  bis  Bible, 
will  find,  one  day,  that  he  has  time  to  be  sick ; 
he  who  has  no  time  to  pray,  must  find  time  t» 
die.  He  who  can  find  no  time  to  reflect,  is  most 
likely  to  find  time  to  sin ;  he  who  cannot  find 
time  for  repentance,  will  find  an  eternity  in  which 
repentance  will  be  of  no  avail.  Let  us,  then, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  serious- 
ly reflect,  under  what  law  we  came  into  the 
world  r  *  it  is  appointed  for  all  men  once  to  die, 
and,  after  death,  the  juoomifT.*  Is  it  not  obvi- 
ous, then,  that  the  design  of  lifo  is  to  prepare 
for  judgment;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  w» 
employ  time  weU,  we  make  immortality  happy  T 


CHAP.  IX- 

On  uhttfiiffm 

In  that  general  use  of  the  talents,  suggested 
in  the  parable,  there  is  also  a  particular  vocation 
on  the  exercise  of  which,  every  man  must  equi- 
tably  determine.  Each  is  particularly  called 
upon  to  acquit  himself  of  that  more  immediate 
duty,  for  the  practice  of  which,  God  has  given 
special  endowments  and  opportunity.  Our  Ma- 
ker requires  the  specific  exercise  of  the  specific 
talent  The  nature  of  the  gift  points  out  the  na- 
ture of  the  requisition.  The  use  of  endowment 
is  a  peculiar  debt,  a  marked  obligation.  Thie 
is  not  a  gift  eon  founded  with  the  mass  of  his 
^ifts,  but  one  by  which  God  deeigns  to  be,  by  that 
individual,  more  remarkably  glorified. 

But  charity  is  a  virtue  of  all  times  and  all 
places.  It  is  not  so  much  an  independent  grace 
in  itself,  as  an  energy,  which  gives  the  last  touch 
and  higheet  finish  to  every  other,  and  resolves 
them  all  into  one  common  principle.  It  is  called 
*  the  very  bond  of  perfoetness,*  not  only  because 
it  unites  us  to  God,  our  ultimate  perfection,  but 
because  it  ties  all  the  other  virtues  together,  and 
refers  them  thus  ooncatenated,  to  uim,  their 
common  source  and  eentre. 

St  Peter  having  given  a  pressing  exhortation 
to  many  exalted  duties,  finishes  by  ascribing  to 
charity  this  emphatioal  superiority ;  '  Above  aU 
fAtnge,  have  forvent  charity.*  It  is,  indeed,  the 
prolific  priBoiple  of  ail  duty :  a  coofluence  of 
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Vf^  thing  that  is  lately  and  amiaUe:  the 
fountain  from  which  all  excellences  flow,  the 
stream  in  which  Uiey  all  meet.  Il  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  ebb  and  now  of  passion  or  partiality 
-^it  is  true  christian  sympathy.  It  is  tender 
without  weakness ;  it  does  not  arise  from  that 
constitutional  soAness  which  may  be  rather  in- 
firmity than  virtue.  It  is  the  aflfection  of  the 
Gospel ;  a  love  derived  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
and  reciprocally  communicated  among  his  ge- 
nuine followers. 

Charity  comprehends  an  indefihitely  wide 
sphere,  both  in  feeling  and  doing.  According 
to  the  arrangement  of  St.  Paul,  in  his  beautiful 
person! Bcation  of  this  grace,*  she  may  be  said 
to  embrace  almost  the  whole  scheme  of  religious, 
personal,  and  social  duty.  '  Patient  and  kind,* 
■he  does  not  wait  to  be  solicited  to  acts  of  be- 
ntgnity,  she  seizes  the  occasion — she  does  more, 
she  watches  for  it  She  *  endures'  evils,  but  in- 
flicta  none ;  she  does  not  select  her  trials,  but 

*  bears  all  things.*  Though  *  she  believes  all 
things,*  yet  she  exercises  her  hope  without  re- 
linquishing her  prudence;  sometimes,  where 
conviction  forbids  her  thinking  favourably,  even 
then  it  does  not  prevent  *  her  hoping  all  thingSr* 
She  subdues  *  vaunting,*  conquers  Uie  swellings 
of  insolence,  and  the  intractableness  of  pride. 
Not  only  *  she  envieth  not,*  not  only  she  disal- 
lows the  injustice  of  desiring  what  is  another's, 
but  by  a  noble  disdain  of  selfishness,  she  oven 

*  seeketh  not  her  own.*  Her  disinterestedness 
stirs  her  up  to  the  perpetual  rooting  out  that 
principle  wrought  by  nature  into  the  conHlilu- 
tion  of  the  souL  So  far  from  thinking  it  a  proof 
of  i^irit  to  resent  injuries,  she  is  not  *  easily 
provoked*  by  them.  She  smooths  the  fierceness 
of  the  irrascible,  and  corrects  the  acrimony  of 
the  evil-tempered.  She  not  only  does  not  per. 
petfate,  but  *  she  thinketh  no  evil.*  She  has 
found  a  shorter  way  of  becoming  rich  than  ava- 
rice ever  invented,  for  charity  makes  another's 
goods  her  own  by  a  simple  process ;  without 
disposseesing  the  proprietor,  she  rejoices  so 
mach  in  another's  prosperity  that  it  becomes 
hers,  because  it  is  his. 

Here  we  see  that  the  Apostle  plsees  charity 
not  only  before  all  the  virtues  which  he  thus 
graoofaUy  marshals,  before  qualities  the  moBt 
moral,  gifts  the  most  spiritual,  attainments  ihe 
most  intellectual,  but  he  actually  degrades  these 
last  in  the  comparison ;  he  does  not  barely  lower 
their  value,  he  annihilates  it  Without  this 
principle  of  life,  this  soul  of  dnty,  this  essence 
of  goodness,  they  are  not  only  little,  they  are 
nothing.  Without^charity,  possessions,  talents, 
exertiops  are  all  fruitless.  They  are  of  no  value 
in  the  sight  of  God :  they  are  of  no  efficacy  to 
our  salvation.  Charity  alone  sanctifies  onr  of- 
ferings, recommends  our  prayers,  and  makes 
onr  very  praises  acceptable. 

And  though  nothing  is  formally  efficacious 
bat  the  blood  and  merits  of  Christ,  yet  charity, 
as  a  divine  grace,  and  one  that  will  never  cease, 
shows  that  onr  interest  in  him,  and  onion  with 
him«  are  real  and  genuine. 

But  to  descend  to  the  partioalars  of  charity, 
and  apply  the  diffiirent  branches  of  it  to  the 

•  #lnt  Epistis  to  tlw  Ckninthians,  ebap.  xlii. 


common  purposes  of  life. — Whenever  we  are 

promoting  the  good  of  mankind,  cither  by  assist- 
mg  public  institutions,  or  relieving  individuals, 
we  are  obviously  helping  on  the  cause  of  cha- 
rity ;  and,  when  we  cannot  efTectively  assist  the 
work,  we  may  exercise  the  principle ;  we  may 
pray  for  the  happiness  which  we  cannot  confer, 
and  rejoice  in  every  addition  to  the  general  good 
towards  which  we  cannot  contribute.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  purse  may  sometimes  be  open 
where  the  heart  is  shut  And  it  is  perhaps  a 
more  rare  and  a  higher  virtue  to  exercise  for- 
bearance towards  the  faults  and  to  put  a  candid 
construction  on  the  actions  of  others,  than  to 
supply  their  wants,  or  promote  their  temporal 
interests.  But  whether  candour  in  judging  or 
liberality  in  giving,  be  the  virtue  in  exercise,  by 
the  adoption  of  each  as  a  law,  and  the  practice 
of  both  on  the  ground  of  conformity  to  the  Di- 
vine  will,  we  shall  acquire  such  a  habit  of  exer- 
cising the  kind  affections,  that  what  was  adopt- 
ed as  a  principle  will  be  established  into  a  plea- 
sure ;  what  was  a  forfe  upon  nature,  will  almost 
grow  into  a  part  of  it ;  obligation  will  become 
choice,  law  impulse,  duty  necessity  ;  the  energy 
will  become  so  powerful,  that  the  heart  will  in- 
voluntarily spring  to  the  performance ;  indo- 
lence, selfishness,  trouble,  inconvenience,  will 
vanish  under  the  vigorous  operation  of  a  habit 
whose  motive  is  genuine  Christianity. 

One  Christian  grace  is  never  exercised  at  the 
expense  of  another,  nor  is  it  perfect,  unless  it 
promotes  that  other.  This  charity  enjoys  ab- 
stinently that  she  may  give  liberally.  While 
she  restrains  every  wrong  inclination,  she  sti- 
mulates us  to  such  as  are  right.  She  is  never 
a  solitary  quality,  but  is  inseparably  linked  with 
truth  and  equity.  She  leads  us  perpetually  to 
examine  our  means,  dispoHiiions,  and  opportu* 
nities,  and  to  exert  their  combined  force  for  the 
promotion  of  the  greatest  possible  good.  She 
teaclies  us  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  others 
as  well  as  to  their  necessities.  She  converts 
small  kindnesses  into  great  ones,  by  doing  them 
with  reference  to  God;  for  it  is  not  so  much  the 
worth,  as  the  temper,  which  will  render  them 
acceptable  to  Him. 

We  must  not  judge  of  our  charity  by  single 
acts  and  particular  instances,  for  they  are  not 
always  good  men  who  do  good  tilings,  but  by 
our  general  tendencies  and  propensities.  We 
must  strive  afler  an  uniformity  in  our  charity-— 
examine  whether  it  be  equable,  steady,  volunta- 
ry, and  not  a  charity  of  times,  and  seasons,  and 
humours.  If  we  are  as  unkind  and  illiberal  in 
one  instance,  as  we  are  profuse  in  another,  when 
the  demand  is  equal,  and  we  have  both  the 
choice  and  the  means,  whatever  we  may  be,  we 
are  not  charitable. 

Though  charity,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
is  a  quality  of  universal  application,  and  by  no 
means  limited  within  the  narrow  bounds  of 
alms-giving,  yet,  not  to  allow  a  due,  that  is,  a 
high  rank  and  station  to  those  works  of  benevo- 
lence, to  which  our  Redeemer  gives  so  conspi- 
cuous a  place  in  his  exhibition  of  the  scrutiny 
at  the  general  judgment,  would  be  mistaking 
the  genius  of  Christianity,  would  be  departing 
from  the  practice  and  the  principles  of  its 
Founder ;  it  would  be  forgetting  the  high  dig- 
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nity  he  oonftrred  on  thii  gnf»^  when  he  de. 
el&red  that  he  thoold  consider  the  smalleit  work 
of  love  done  to  the  least  of  hit  fbllowere  for  hit 
■ake  at  done  to  himeelf. 

Thia  pecuniary  charity  it  not  to  be  limited  to 
our  particalar  connexions — most  not  be  confined 
to  unfounded  attachments,  to  party-favourites. 
It  mutt  be  governed  by  the  law  of  justice.  We 
must  not  do  a  little  good  to  one  which  may  in. 
▼olve  a  greater  injury  to  another :  yet  though 
we  should  keep  our  heart  always  open,  and  our 
feelings  alive  to  the  general  benefit,  still,  as  our 
power  must  be  inevitably  contracted,  whatever 
right  others  may  have  to  our  beneficence,  local 
circumstances,  natur^  expectations,  and  press, 
ing  necessity,  confer  the  more  immediate  claim. 
The  mo9i  immediate  is  that  of  *  the  household 
of  faith.* 

From  hence  it  appeart,  that  in  inquiring  into 
the  duties  of  charity,  we  must  overlook  the  use 
to  be  made  of  riches,  one  of  the  talents  implied 
in  the  parable.  The  application  of  money,  who- 
ther  *  kept  b^  ite  owners  to  their  hurt,*  or  squan. 
dered  to  their  destruction,  will  equally  be  made 
the  subject  of  final  investigation.  Lord  Bacon*s 
remark,  that  *  riches,  when  kept  in  a  heap,  are 
corrupt  like  a  dunghill,  but  when  spread  abroad, 
difTlise  beauty  and  fertility,'  has  been  more  ad- 
mired than  acted  upon.  All  the  fine  sentences 
that  have  been  pelted  at  the  head  of  covetousness 
have  probably  never  reformed  one  miser ;  nor 
have  tne  most  pointed  aphorisms,  not  divinely  di- 
rected, ever  taught  the  luxurious  the  true  use 
of  money.  Happily  the  age  in  which  we  live  is 
so  generally  disposed  to  acts  of  beneficence,  that 
there  never  was  a  period  which  less  imposed 
'  the  necessity  to  press  the  duty,  to  enforce  the 
practice,  or  to  point  out  the  objects.  A  thou, 
sand  new  channels  are  opened,  yet  the  old  ones 
are  not  dried  up;  the  streams  flow  in  ab^n- 
dance,  as  if  fed  by  a  perennial  fountain. 

Let  not  any  one,  however,  intrench  himself 
in  the  supposed  security  of  surrounding  good, 
ness.  Let  not  any  take  comfort  that  he  lives  in 
an  ago  of  charity,  if  he  himself  is  not  charita- 
ble. We  are  not  benevolent  by  contact  or  in- 
fection, or  by  breathii^g  an  atmosphere  of  cha- 
rity.  Yet  who  has  nt>l  neard  persons  exultingly 
boast  of  thb  noble  characteristic  of  the  age,  who 
are  by  no  meant  remarkable  for  contributing 
their  own  contingent  towards  establishing  its 
character?  Probably  many  a  man  gloried  in 
the  valour  of  his  country,  and  exulted  in  the 
pride  of  being  an  Englishman,  after  the  battles 
of  Trafklgar  and  Salamanca,  who,  bad  he  been 
tent  into  the  action  would  have  been  shot  for 
eowardice. 

Who  has  not  seen  the  ready  eye  discharge  its 
kindly  showers  at  a  tale  of  woe,  and  the  fVugal 
tentimentaliat  oomfbrt  himtelf  that  his  tears  had 
paid  more  cheaply  the  debt  of  benevolence,  for 
which  his  puree  had  been  solicited.  The  Author, 
many  years  ago,  made  one  in  a  party  of  friends : 
an  expected  guest,  who  wae  rather  late,  at 
length  came  in;  the  was  in  great  agi^tion, 
having  been  detained  on  the  road  by  a  dreadful 
fire  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  poor  family, 
who  were  gone  to  bed,  had  been  with  difficulty 
awakened.  The  mother  had  escaped  by  throw- 
iog  herself  from  a  two  pair  of  etairt  window 


into  the  street  She  then  reeolleeted,  that  la 
her  extreme  terror,  the  had  left  her  child  be* 
hind  in  bed.  To  the  attonishment  of  all  pre- 
sent, she  rothed  back  through  the  flamet  and 
to  the  general  joy,  toon  appeared  with  the  child 
alive  in  her  armt.  While  the  was  expressing 
her  gratitude,  the  light  of  the  lamps  fell  on  its 
face,  and  she  perceived,  to  her  inexpressible  hor- 
ror, that  she  had  saved  the  child  of  another  wo- 
man— her  own  had  perished.  It  may  be  ima- 
gined whst  were  the  feelings  of  the  company. 
A  subscription  was  instantly  begun.  Almost 
every  one  bad  liberally  contributed,  when  a 
nobleman,  who  could  have  bought  the  whole 
party,  turning  to  the  writer  of  these  pages,  said, 
*  Madam,  I  will  give  you,'  every  expecting  eye 
was  turned  to  the  peer,  knowing  him  to  ba  un- 
used to  the  giving  mood,  the  person  addressed 
joyfully  held  out  her  hand,  but  drew  it  back  on 
his  coolly  saying,  *  I  will  give  you  this  aflecting 
incident  for  the  subject  of  your  next  tragedy.* 
Sonr.e  will  read  this  passage  who  were  present 
on  the  occasion. 

But  since  neither  the  logic  nor  the  rhetoric 
of  the  writer,  were  she  so  happy  as  to  poesese 
cither,  is  likely  to  make  the  *  churl  liberal,*  or 
to  stir  up  the  vain  or  the  voluptuous  to  a  bene- 
ficence which  shall  bear  any  &ir  proportion  to 
the  costly  maintenance  of  their  luxury  or  their 
vanity,  the  slight  observations  which  follow 
shall  be  addressed  to  the  bountiful  giver,  a  char- 
acter, blessed  be  God  as  common  as  it  is  amia- 
ble. *  To  the  act  it  is  unnecessary  to  excite 
him  ;  to  the  motive  ho  cannot  too  carefully  look. 
Hiis  is  the  more  requisite,  at,  in  an  age  in 
which  more  excellent  charity  termont  are  an- 
nually preached  than  ever  were  delivered  ainoe 
the  ettablishment  of  Chrittianity — ^that  which 
alone,  of  all  the  religions  in  the  world,  ever  made 
charitable  foundations  a  part  of  its  institution — 
we  now  and  then  meet  with  one  which  seems 
to  invert  the  principle,  snd  to  put  the  point  for 
the  base.  It  is  with  diffidence  we  put  the  qoos- 
tion,  dreading  to  be  tutpected  of  indulging  a 
spirit  of  censure  where  we  would  wish  to  offier 
unqualified  commendation ;  but  do  we  not  now 
and  then  hear  assisned  to  almsgiving,  nay  as- 
signed to  the  individual  contribution  for  which 
the  well  intentioned  preacher  is  eloquently 
pleading,  a  merit  so  vast,  that  it  would  seem  to 
supply  the  absenoe  of  all  other  merits ;  a  merit 
which  would  almost  induce  one  to  believe  that 
a  more  than  ordinary  contribution  to  the  plate 
would  prove  a  golden  key,  to  stand  in  hi9  stead, 
who  *  has  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all 
believers  7' 

To  explain  my  meaning  by  an  example :— In 
the  temple  of  nhn  who  gave  his  Son  to  die,  to 
atone  for  the  sina  of  the  world,  I  onee  beard, 
and  fVom  no  mean  authority.  Charity  called  tie 
atoning  virtue  of  the  ago.  To  have  termed  it 
the  prevailing,  Um  distinguishing,  the  most  ami- 
able cbaracteristie  of  tiM  age,  had  been  right 
and  ttue.  But  when  I  fbund  it  thus  gravely 
propoMd  as  an  expiation  for  sin,  I  was  rMLdT  to 
imagine  that  I  heard  the  ezelanation  of  St 
Paul  to  his  Galatlane— *  I  marvel  that  ye  are  so 
Boon  removed  fWmi  him  that  called  too  unto  the 
grace  of  Christ  unto  another  GospeL* 

We.maet  feailOy  not  oalj  allow  for,  b«t  ad 
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mhf^t  the  ardour  of  aa  animated  preacher,  who, 
Aeliaf  hia  heart  expand  with  his  subject,  finds 
it  as  much  his  doKg^ht  as  his  dutj  to  im(»art  to 
•very  bosom  the  tender  aad  oomfMMsionate  sym- 
IMthies  with  whioh  his  own  overflows ;  and  it  is 
with  reluctance  we  have  presumed  to  intimate 
•tiie  restraints,  wiiich  christian  piety  should  im- 
pose on  itself  in  not  overstating  even  a  christian 
duty. 

We  have  no  ri||rfat  to  determine  on  the  propor- 
iioDs  and  possibility  of  any  man^s  charity,  but 
on  the  principle  we  may  determine ;  there  must 
be  an  ezhaustless  spring  in  the  heart,  even 
where  the  Christianas  means  will  not  admit  of  a 
perpetual  current  Love  is  in  fact  that  motive 
principle,  without  which  neither  faith,  nor  m^s- 
teries,  nor  martyrdom,  no  nor  even  the  addition 
of  the  second  guinea  to  the  plate,  where  only 
one  had  been  intended,  nor  giving  all  our  goods 
to  the  poor,  will  profit  any  thing.  Where  this 
vital  spirit  is  wanting,  the  roost  ample  boonty 
will  not  reach  its  end ;  where  it  eziste,  *  the  cop 
of  cold  water,*  shall  be  accepted.  Without  this 
animating  principle,  though  the  bounty  may 
obUin  applause,  may  influence  others,  may  do 
good,and  promote  good,  yet  it  may  unhappily  fall 
short  of  promoting  the  spiritual  intereste  cS'the 
giver.  He  who  has  promised  to  render  to  every 
ttMLtt  according  to  his  deeds,  knows  the  principle 
of  the  deed,  and  has  never  promised  to  recom- 
ponse  any  which  has  no  reference  to  himself. 

To  neglect  works  of  charity,  not  to  be  largely 
liberal  in  the  peribrmance  of  them  according  to 
our  ability,  is  an  infallible  evidence  that  our 

Cofessions  of  piety  mean  nothing.  On  the  other 
nd,  to  depend  upon  them  as  what  is  to  bear  us 
out  in  our  olaims  for  heaven,  before  the  tribunal 
of  God,  is  to  ofibnd  our  Maker  and  deceive  our 
own  souls.  We  would  be  the  very  last  to  un- 
dervalue,  or  to  discourage  charity,  but  is  it  dis« 
oonraging  it  to  place  it  on  its  true  ground  ;  to 
assert  tluit  wo  may  build  an  hospital  without 
oharity,  as  we  may  endow  a  church  without 
piety,  if  we  consider  the  one  as  an  expiation  for 
•in,  or  the  other  as  a  substitution  for  holiness? 

Some  are  ingenious  in  contriving,  by  a  strange 
aelfldelusion,  to  swell  the  amount  of  their  cha- 
rity, by  tacking  to  it  extraneous  items  of  a  to- 
tally distinct  diaracter.  The  Author  was  for- 
merly acquainted  with  a  lady  of  rank,  who 
though  her  benevolence  was  suspected  to  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  splendour  of  her  esUblish- 
nent,  was  yet  rather  too  apt  to  make  her  boun- 
ties a  subject  of  conversation.  After  enumerat- 
ing the  various  instances  of  her  beneficence  she 
often  concluded  by  saying,  *  notwithstending  my 
large  family  I  give  all  this  in  charity  bendes  pay. 
mg  the  Y&ar  rtttew  ;*  thus  converting  a  oompulso. 
ry  act,  to  which  all  are  equally  subject,  into  a 
voluntary  bounty. 

Our  corruptions  are  so  liable  to  infect  even 
our  *  holy  things,*  that  we  should  be  vigilant  in 
this  best  exercise  of  the  best  sffiiotions  of  the 
heart — affiactions  which  God,  when  he  gracions- 
ly  converted  a  duty  into  a  delight,  rave  us,  in 
order,  by  a  pleasurable  feeling,  to  stir  us  up  to 
oompa^ion.  We  should  be  careful  that  the 
great  enemy  may  not  be  plotting  our  injury, 
oven  when  we  are  performing  actions  the  most 
hostileto  his  intonets. 


As  there  is  not  a  more  lovely  virtue  in  the 
whole  Christian  code,  so  there  is  not  one  which 
more  imperatively  demands  our  attention  to  tho 
spirit  with  which  we  exercise  it,  and  the  tem- 
per with  which  we  bear  the  disappointment 
sometimes  attending  our  best  designed  bounties. 
Though  charity  is  too  frequently  thrown  away 
on  those  who  receive  it,  it  is  never  lost  on  the 
benefactor  if  *  he  who  gives,  does  it  with  sim- 
plicity.*— When  the  bountiful  giver  cannot  find 
pleasure,  he  may  always  extract  ffood.  He  may 
reap  no  small  advantege  himself  from  that  libe- 
rality  which  has  failed  to  confer  any.  He  may 
gain  benefit  from  the  disappointment  he  expe- 
riences in  the  unworthiness  of  the  object.  When 
the  project  he  had  anxiously  formed  for  doing 
good  to  another  is  defeated  by  perverseness,  or 
requited  by  ingratitude,  it  not  only  does  not 
check  the  spring  of  bounty  in  the  real  Christian, 
but  it  calls  new  virtues  into  action.  The  exer- 
cise of  patience,  an  improvement  in  forbearance 
and  forgiveness,  a  stronger  conviction  that  we 
must  not  make  the  worthiness  of  the  object  the 
sole  measure  of  our  bountv,  are  well  worth  the 
money  we  have  spent  on  tne  undeserving.  Per- 
haps too  the  reiterated  insUnces  how  litUe  good 
the  best  man  is  able  to  do  in  this  world,  may 
serve  to  wean  him  from  it,  and  be  an  additional 
inducement  for  looking  forward  to  a  better. 

But  it  is  much  easier  to  relieve  our  neigh. 
bour*s  wants,  than  to  bear  with  his  errors  ;  the 
one  gratifies  our  natural  fbelings,  while  the 
other  offends  them ;  the  most  difficult  as  well  as 
the  most  sublime  branch  of  charity,  therefore, 
is  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  is  the  love  of  our 
enemies.  It  is  a  love  humbly  aiming  to  resem- 
ble his,  who  sends  his  rain  on  the  just  and  on 
the  unjust;  a  love  not  inspired  b^  partiality, 
nor  extorted  by  merit  It  is  following  the  ex- 
ample, while  we  obey  the  precept  of  Christ, 
when  we  *  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us.*  It  is 
a  charity  whicn  bursto  with  a  generous  disdain 
the  narrow  bounds  of  atUchment  and  even 
of  desert,  levels  every  fence  which  selfish  pru- 
dence would  erect  between  itself  and  ito  ene- 
mies ;  it  is  a  love  with  respect  to^  the  objects, 
though  with  a  boundless  disproportion  as  to  tho 
measure,  resembling  God*s  love  to  us ;  it  aims 
to  be  universal  in  kind,  though  it  is  low  in  the 
degree. 

A  very  able  divine*  has  insisted  that  it  is  to 
this  part  of  the  character  of  the  Almighty  that 
our  Saviour  limite  the  injunction,  *  Be  ye  per* 
fbct  as  your  Father  whicn  is  in  heaven  is  per- 
fect.* It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  principal  instences 
in  which  finite  creatures  can  by  imitetion  ap- 
proximate to  the  character  of  God ;  most  of  his 
attributes  rather  requiring  us  to  adore,  than 
leaving  it  possible  for  us  to  imitete  them.  For 
though  all  the  attributes  of  God  afibrd  the  most 
exalted  idea  of  complete  perfection,  yet  the  in- 
junction  to  attein  his  image  is  strikingly  applied 
in  the  New  Testement  to  this  particular  part 
of  the  divine  character.  The  Apostle  applies 
our  being  *  followers  of  God,  as  dear  children,' 
afterwards  to  this  individual  instence,  *  forgiv- 
ing one  another,  even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake 
has  forgiven  you,*  adding,  *  and  walk  in  love  as 

«  0ee  lii«Iiop  Sherlock's  sermon  on  the  Isxt,  •  Be  ye 
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Chriflt  also  loved  us.*  *  So  that,*  says  the  bishop, 
*  his  exhortation  to  follow  God  stands  inclosed 
on  both  sides  with  the  precepts  of  love  and  cha- 
rity, as  if  he  intended  to  secure  it  from  beingr 
applied  to  any  thing  else.*  Su  Luke,  who  gives 
us  an  abridgement  of  the  same  sermon  on  the 
mount,  from  which  the  passage  is  taken,  also 
suggests  the  practice  of  love  and  forgiveness 
from  the  example  of  the  Almighty,  *  who  is  kind 
to  the  unthankful  and  the  evil.  After  having 
delivered  the  same  beatitude,  he  corroborates 
the  interpretation  with  an  injunction,  by  saying, 
not  be  perfect^  but  *  be  merciful  as  your  Father 
also  is  morciful.* 

Our  Saviour  impressed  a  solemn  emphasis 
on  the  command  to  forgive  the  offences  of 
others,  when  he  implicated  it  with  God*s  for- 
giveness of  us.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  many 
who  would  think  it  an  act  of  disobedience  to 
omit  the  daily  repetition  of  the  divine  prayer, 
of  which  this  request  forms  so  striking  a  clause, 
do  not  lay  to  heart  the  daily  duty  of  supplicat- 
ing for  that  frame  of  spirit  which  the  petition 
involves.  Can  there  be  a  more  awful  conside- 
ratioh,  than  that  we  put  the  grand  request  on 
which  our  eternal  happiness  depends,  on  this 
issue,  when  we  inseparably  associate  our  own 
hope  of  pardon,  with  the  required  and  reasona- 
ble condition  of  pardoning  others  7  Should  we 
not  be  conscientiouBly  cautious,  how  we  put  up 
this  petition,  when  we  reflect,  that  we  offer  it 
to  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts,  who,  while  he 
listens  to  the  request,  can  exactly  determine  on 
the  integrity  which  accompanies  it  ?  The  di- 
vine Author  of  the  prayer  seems  to  hold  out  a 
sort  of  test  of  the  spirit  of  our  obedience,  when 
tie  proposes  this  difficult  doty,  as  a  trial  of  our 
general  conformity  to  his  commands.  It  seems 
selected  by  infinite  wisdom  as  a  kind  of  pledge 
of  our  submission  to  his  will  in  all  other  points: 
our  interest  is  confederate  with  our  duty  in  the 
practice  of  this  hi^h  and  peculiarly  Christian 
grace.  The  requisition  suggests  at  once  the 
most  absolute  obligation,  and  the  most  powerfal 
motive. 

This  fbrgirenese  seems  not  only  to  he  one  of 
the  grand  distinctions  between  the  religion  of 
the  iieathen  and  the  Christian  world,  but  to  form 
a  considerable  difference  between  the  duties  in- 
culcated  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament 
In  the  former,  indeed,  there  were  not  only  indi- 
cations  and  suggestions  of  this  rule,  but  some 
exemplifications  of  its  actual  performance.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  when  David,  whose  energy 
of  character,  or  rather  mysterious  inspiration 
u  a  prophet,  led  him  to  be  so  vehement  in  his 
denunciations  of  vengeance  on  persons  of  pro. 
iessed  enmity  against  God,  and  against  hioiself 
as  the  anointed  of  God,  yet  exhibited  eminent 
instances  of  placability  in  his  conduct  towards 
his  own  persimal  enemies,  especially  in  the  case 
of  Saul.  But,  perhaps,  the  duty,  afler  all,  was 
not  so  fully  made  out,  so  clearly  defined,  so  po- 
sitively enjoined,  nor  was  the  frame  of  mind  so 
evidently  seen  in  *them  of  old  time.'  We  have 
many  instances  under  that  dispensation,  of 
eaints  and  prophets  laying  down  their  lives  for 
their  religion,  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  first 
New  Testament  maftyr,  when  expiring  under 
n  shower  of  stones  from  his  enomiea,  to  say. 


*  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  It  being  expected,  that  oar 
notions  and  practices  should  be  adapted  to  the 
revelation  under  which  we  live,  this  sublime 
species  of  charity  should  necessarily  rise  in  pn^ 
portion  to  the  clearness  and  dignit?  of  that  dis- 
pensation.  It  is  congruous,  therefore,  that  oar 
forgiveness  of  injuries  should  be  exercised  in 
far  higher  perfection  under  the  Gospel,  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  which  was  to  make  a  full  and 
perfect  revelation  of  the  pardon  of  sin  by  the 
blood  of  a  Redeemer.  And  we  can  only  be  said 
to  have  a  conformity  to  his  image,  in  proportHMi 
as  we  practice  this  grace.  Let  as,  however,  re- 
member, to  borrow  the  thought  of  an  eminent 
divine,  *  that  our  forgiving  others  will  not  alone 
procure  forgiveness  for  ourselves,  while  oar  not 
forgiving  oUiers  is  a  plain  proof|  that  we  oar- 
selves  are  not  forgiven.* 


CHAP.  X. 
On  Prejudice, 

There  is  not  a  more  cnrioas  sabjeot  of  spe- 
culation, than  to  observe  the  vanity  of  ooloara 
with  which  opinion  tinges  truth  :  the  bias  whieh 
prejudice  lends  to  facta,  when  it  cannot  denj 
them ;  the  perversion  it  gives  to  the  motive, 
when  it  cannot  invalidate  Uie  circumstance;  the 
warp  and  twist  it  gives  to  actions,  which  it  direa 
not  openly  condemn  ;  the  disingenuousness  into 
which  it  slides,  even  though  it  does  not  intend 
to  maintain  a  falsehood ;  the  bright  rays  with 
which  it  gilds,  perhaps  onoonscioasly,  its  own 
side  of  a  question ;  the  dark  cloud  by  which  it 
casts  that  of  an  adversary  into  the  shade. 

Prejudice,  if  not  altogether  invincible,  is  per- 
haps trie  most  difficult  of  all  errors  to  be  eradi- 
cated from  the  human  mind.  By  disgaising  it- 
self under  the  respectable  name  of  firmness,  it 
is  of  infinitely  slower  extirpation  than  actual 
vice.  For  vice,  though  persisted  in  through  the 
perverseness  of  the  will,  never  sets  itself  ap  for 
virtue ;  a  vicious  man  knows  what  is  right, 
though  his  appetites  deter  him  from  following 
it;  but  a  prejudice,  being  perhaps  more  fre- 
quently a  fault  of  the  judgment  than  of  the 
heart,  is  sometimes  persisted  in  upon  principle. 
No  man  will  defend  a  sin  as  such,  but  even  good 
men  defond  a  prejudice,  though  every  one  else 
sees  that  it  is  producing  all  the  effects  of  a  sin, 
promoting  hatred,  soaring  the  temper,  and  ex- 
citing evils  passions. 

Yet,  though  it  may  incidentally  be  attached 
to  a  good  man,  there  are  fow  errors  more  calea- 
lated  to  estrange  the  heart  from  vital  religion, 
because  there  are  none  under  which  men  rest  se 
satisfied.  Under  the  practioe  of  any  immorality 
they  are  uneaay,  and  that  oneasiness  may  lead 
to  a  cure ;  for  the  light  of  natural  conscience  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  show,  that  sin  and  peace 
cannot  dwell  together.  But  prejudice  effectually 
keeps  a  man  from  inquiring  afisr  truth,  because 
he  conceives  that  he  is  in  full  possession  of  it, 
and  that  he  is  following  it  op  in  the  very  error 
which  keeps  him  so  wide  of  it.  Or  if;  with  the 
Roman  governor,  be  ask,  *  wtkuX  n  Inilh  7*  iih* 
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Uan,  ha  Umw  aipa./  fer  ftar  of  tn  answer.    The 

itrooMtt  light  cannot  penetrate  eyes  that  are 
cloaed  againat  it ;  while  to  the  hamblef  who  de- 
•ire  illumiuatioD,  God  givea  not  onljr  the  object, 
but  the  faculty  of  diacerning  it 

Aa  it  is  mental,  rather  than  moral  prejudice, 
which  is  the  present  subject  of  consideration,  we 
shall  say  little  of  those  prejudioes  of  which  the 
passions  and  appetites  are  the  cause.  Interest 
and  sensuality  see  the  objects  which  absorb  them 
through  their  own  dense  medium,  while  the  vi- 
sioo  of  either  is  probably  dear  enough  in  jodg* 
ing  of  the  objeota  of  the  other's  passion ;  the 
blindness  being  partial,  and  confined,  like  the 
lunacy  of  some  disordered  patients,  to  the  single 
object  to  which  the  disease  has  a  reference. 
Even  probity  itself  is  not  of  sufficient  force  to 
guide  our  conduct ;  we  see  men  of  sound  inte- 
^ity  and  c^  good  judgment  on  subjects  where 
prejudice  does  not  intervene,  acting,  where  it 
does  below  the  standard  of  ordinary  men,  go- 
Terned  by  a  name,  carried  away  by  a  sound.  It 
makes  lovers  of  truth  unjust,  and  converts  wis- 
dom into  fatuity.  It  must,  therefore,  be  an  en- 
lightened probity,  or  we  may  be  injuring  our 
fellow  creatures,  when  we  persuade  ourselves  we 
are  doing  God  service.  Paul  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  profligate,  but  to  have  been- correct, 
lealous,  and  moral,  and  to  have  earned  a  high 
reputation  amoag  his  own  narrow  and  preju- 
diced sect  His  error  was  in  his  judgment  The 
error  of  Peter  was  in  his  affections.  A  sudden 
touch  of  self-love  in  this  vacillating  but  warm 
hearted  disciple,  made  him  dread  to  share  in 
bis  master's  disgrace.  But  in  this  case,  a  single 
penetrating  glance  melted  his  very  soul,  brought 
him  back  to  contrition,  repentance,  and  love. 
To  cure  the  prejudices  of  Paul  a  miracle  was 
necessary. 

While  the  powerful  arguments  of  our  Lord 
put  even  the  Sadducees,  tl^  infidels  of  the  day, 
*  to  silence,*  they  produce  no  such  effect  on  the 
professing  Pharisees,  instead  of  rejoicing  to 
hear  their  great  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  so 
fully  vindicated,  they  redoubled  their  prejudioes 
against  him,  at  the  very  moment  in  which  he 
had  obtained  such  a  triumph  in  their  cause.  The 
first  thing  the^  endeavoured,  was  to  seek  to  en- 
tangle, by  their  casuistry,  him  who  had  just  de- 
feated  the  common  enemy. 

fiiit,  let  us  judge  even  tho  prejudiced  without 
prejudice.  Prejudice,  to  a  certain  degree,  is  not 
so  much  the  fault  of  the  individual,  as  of  our 
common  nature.  And  that  sober  tincture  of  it, 
which  is  inseparable  from  habits  and  attach, 
ments,  is  a  fair  and  honest  prepossession  : — for 
instance,  who  ever  reprobated,  as  a  censurable 
prejudice,  that  generous  feeling, 

For  whieb  oar  eoontry  is  a  oams  so  dear  f 

Bat,  after  all,  prejudice  of  some  kind  or  other, 
is  a  natural  inborn  error,  attached  to  that  blind- 
ness, which  is  an  incurable  part  of  our  consti- 
tution. 

Disagreement  of  opinion,  therefore,  if  it  be  an 
evil  inseparable  from  our  present  state  of  being 
ought  not  to  excite  antipathy  ;  complete  unani- 
mity of  heart  and  sentiment  being  reserved  as  a 
part  of  the  happiness  of  that  more  perfect  state, 
where  the  effulgence  of  truth  wiU  dissipate  all 


the  error  and  miaapprehanaioii  which  doad  our 

judgment  here. 

People  commonly  intend  to  judge  fairly :  and, 
when  they  fail,  it  is  as  oflen  an  error  of  the  un- 
derstanding as  of  the  heart  They  form  their 
opinion  of  some  particular  subject  from  what 
they  see  of  it  But  though  they  see  only  a  part, 
they  frequently  form  their  opinion  of  that  which 
remains  unseen,  more  peremptorily  than  those 
who  see  the  whole ;  for  a  large  and  clear  view 
by  affording  a  justness  of  conception,  commonly 
induces  humility.  Perhaps,  on  their  ignorance 
of  those  very  parts  of  a  question  which  they  do 
not  see,  they  form  their  decision  on  the  whole ; 
while  tho  unseen  points  are  precisely  those  which 
only  could  enable  them  to  determine  fairly  on 
the  general  proposition. 

We  should  not,  however,  very  severely  censure 
any  for  the  mere  opinion  they  form,  this  being 
a  matter  of  the  judgment  rather  than  of  the 
will ;  the  true  object  of  censure  is  their  conduct 
under  this  false  impression ;  in  acting  as  hos- 
tilely  as  if  their  opinion  was  founded  on  the  best 
ascertained  facts.  If  we  are  all  more  or  less 
prejudiced,  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  conacien. 
tious  act  upon  the  feelings  which  the  prejudice 
has  excited.  The  harsh  and  the  intolerant,  in- 
deed, let  loose  upon  their  adversaries  all  the  bad 
passions  which  this  disposition  to  prejudge  opi- 
nions has  stirred  up ;  while  the  mild  spirit  in 
which  Christianity  governs,  will  conduct  itself 
with  the  same  general  kindness  as  if  no  diversity 
of  opinion  subsisted.  Though  all  prepossession 
arises  from  some  cloudiness  in  the  mind,  it  is  a 
fair  trial  of  the  Christian  temper,  when  the  man 
who  suffers  b^r  it,  continues  to  exercise  the  same 
tolerant  and  indulgent  spirit  towards  the  preju- 
diced .party,  as  if  there  were  a  mutual  concur- 
rence of  sentiment  If  he  have  no  other  ground 
of  objection  to  the  person  from  whom  he  differs, 
there  is  something  of  a  large  and  liberal  spirit 
in  acting  with  him,  and  speaking  of  him,  on 
other  occasions,  as  if  the  matter  in  debate  did 
not  exist 

How  endless  and  intricate  are  the  mislead ings 
of  political  prejudice  !  It  is  as  detailed  and  mi- 
nute in  its  operations,  as  it  is  broad  and  exten- 
sive in  its  compass.  Will  not  the  circumstance 
of  voting  on  the  same  side  oflen  stand  instead 
of  the  best  qualities,  in  recommending  one  man 
to  the  good  opinion  of  another  7  With  tliis  un- 
founded  partiality  is  naturally  connected  a  dis- 
like to  better  men,  on  the  mere  ground  of  their 
taking  the  opposite  side;  for  party,  which  takes 
such  a  large  permission  to  think  and  act  for  it- 
self, takes  care  never  to  allow  to  others  the  li- 
berty  which  it  so  broadly  and  uniformly  as- 
sumes. 

He  who  drinks  deep  into  the  spirit  of  party, 
minutely  pencils  all  the  shades  of  misrepresenta- 
tion ;  his  prejudice  blackening,  his  partiality 
whitening ;  the  one  deforming  what  is  fair,  the 
other  beautifying  what  is  foul ;  the  one  defacing 
temples,  the  other  garnishing  sepulchres.  Pro- 
vidence, in  the  mean  time,  working  its  own  way 
by  these  perverse  instruments ;  the  worst  de- 
signers being  sometimes  surprised  into  doing 
more  good  than  they  intended,  by  a  wish  to  an- 
ticipate the  good  projected  by  the  opposite  party, 
and  80  to  throw  an  odium  upon  them,  tot  not 
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having  been  able  to  efibet  the  same,  though  thej 
had  perhaps  planned  it,  and  though  adverse  cir- 
cumstances alone  had  interrupted  the  scheme, 
or  the  want  of  a  suitable  occasion  had  delayed 
its  accomplishment  Thus  good  b  elected,  the 
public  is  benefited,  all  are  pleased.  The  con- 
scientious rejoice  that  it  is  done  at  any  rate ;  the 
prejudiced,  that  thteir  party  have  the  credit  of 
doing  it 

There  are  among  the  exhaustless  manoravres 
of  a  party-champion,  if  I  may  so  speak,  gestures 
end  signs  of  disapprobation,  which  are  of  equal 
efficacy  with  language  itself.  There  are  also 
artifices  in  writing,  that  resemble  intonation  and 
accent,  in  a  skilful  speaker,  which,  by  a  turn  of 
the  voice,  or  a  clause  in  a  parenthesis,  throw  in 
a  shade  of  distinction,  lend  an  emphasis  which 
inakes  mystery  intelligible,  and  helps  out  the 
apprehension  of  the  reader.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  an  intellectual  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  a 
mental  shake  of  the  head,  an  implication  that 
has  more  mraning  than  an  assertion,  a  hint 
which  can  effectually  detract  from  the  commen- 
dation which  prudence  has  extorted,  and  which 
serves  to  awaken  suspicion  more  than  a  direct 
charge.  ,  Whatever  is  omitted,  is  sure  to  be  more 
than  supplied ;  whatever  is  dexterouslv  left  open 
by  the  writer,  never  fails  to  be  over-cnarged  by 
the  reader,  who  always  values  himself  on  his 
ingenuity  in  filling  up  an  hiatus.  There  is  a  way 
of  setting  out  with  general  praise,  in  order  to 
make  the  meditated  charge  more  efFectoal.  A 
practised  reader  will  see  through  the  artful  cir- 
Gumlocutory  preface,  which  is  gradually  pre- 
paring to  introduce  the  little,  though  efFoctoally 
disparaging  particle  but.  These  artifices  raise 
up  the  ghost  of  some  unknown  evil  in  the  cha- 
racter to  be  injured,  and  excite,  at  the  same 
time,  the  idea  of  prudence  and  moderation  in 
the  censure.  It  is  a  mysterious  giving  out,  and 
assumed  regret  at  being  compelkd  to  speak,  a 
hypocritical  conscientiousness,  a  reluctance  of 
communication  which,  after  it  has  told  much 
more  than  all  it  knows,  tenderly  affects  to  have 
kept  back  the  worst 

One  evil  which  commonly  arises  fVom  the  pe- 
rusal of  a  work  of  a  systematic  opposition, 
whether  the  object  be  public  or  private,  is,  that 
it  has  a  tendency  to  bias  the  more  liberal  reader, 
who  took  it  up  in  the  most  impartial  state  of 
mind,  with  as  undue  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  the 
party  attacked,  as  the  assailant  laboured  to  esta- 
blish in  favour  of  his  own  ;  so  that,  if  any  in- 
justice  be  excited,  it  is  on  the  contrary  side  to 
that  which  the  author  intended.  Gienerallv 
speaking,  however,  people  do  not  sit  down  with 
a  pure  design  to  read  impartially  any  thing, 
which,  from  the  title  of  the  work,  or  the  name 
x>f  the  author,  they  foresee  or  suspect  is  likely  to 
•contradict  their  creed,  whether  previously  adopt- 
ed from  conviction  or  prepoesession. 

But,  to  confine  our  observations  to  the  preju- 
dices which  embitter  common  life : — when  we 
fancy  we  have  been  iniured  by  some  unfounded 
«vil  report,  let  us  avoid  considering  the  charac- 
ter of  the  reporter,  or  our  own  supposed  injury, 
under  the  immediote  impression  of  the  intelli- 
gence, but  try  to  divert  our  thoughts  to  some 
other  subject,  till  our  heated  spirits  have  time 
to  cool    We  shall  otherwise^  too  probably^  f^I 


and  utter  many  thinge  whieh  exceed  Ae  bound* 
of  strict  justice.  WImii  the  resentment  has,  in 
some  measure  subsided,  let  us  endeavour  to  eoU 
leet  and  to  retain  only  the  simple  and  exact 
troth ;  what  the  enemy  really  said,  and  not  what 
he  suspected  be  might  say.  Let  us  retrench  all 
that  is  imaginary,  all  that  is  merely  suspicion ; 
let  us  cut  off  all  the  aggravations  of  conjecture, 
all  the  inventions  of  passion,  all  the  additions  of 
revenge,  all  that  belongs  to  unsubstantiated  re- 
port ; — when  these  due  retrench mente  are  made, 
we  shall  often  see  that  the  injury  is  not  so  great. 
It  is  no  wonder  if  the  object  we  saw  through  a 
mist  was  enlarged ;  a  dear  medium  reduces  it 
to  ite  natural  siae. 

But  supposing  the  worst  to  be  true ;  religion, 
operating  on  observation,  will  at  length  teach  us 
to  set  these  metaphysical  evils,  these  afilictione 
of  the  imagination,  this  anguish  of  wounded 
pride  or  irritated  self-love,  over  against  the  real, 
deep,  substantial  miseries  of  bc^y  and  mind, 
under  which  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
nay  many  of  our  friends,  are  at  the  moment 
sinking  ;  and  we  shall  blush  at  our  own  irrita- 
bility ;  we  shall  bless  God  for  the  lightness  of 
our  own  lot ;  we  shall  even  be  thankful  for  that 
evil  which  exists  only  in  the  opinion,  or  the  re- 
port of  a  fiillible  creature,  and  which  makes  no 
part  of  our  real  self. 

But,  above  all,  let  us  never  revenge  the  injury 
by  oppoeing  our  injustice  to  that  by  which  we 
sufibr,  bv  acting  against  our  opponenta  with  the 
same  spirit  with  wnich  we  accuse  them  of  act- 
ing against  us.  Retaliation,  which  is  the  justice 
of  a  vulgar  mind,  is  of  the  very  essence  of  an 
unchristian  spirit.  Where  this  is  indulged,  all 
the  virtues  of  Che  adversary  are  rooted  out  by 
our  resentment,  and  it  is  well,  if  we  do  not  plant 
vices  in  their  room.  Or  if  we  do  not  invent 
faulta  fbr  them,  are  we  not  too  much  disposed  to 
take  comfort  in  those  they  have  :  to  cherish  un- 
kind  reports  of  them,  to  give  them  a  welcome 
hearing  and  a  wide  circulation  ?  Nay,  self-esti- 
mation and  rooted  prejudice  may  lead  us  entire- 
ly to  mistake  the  character  of  him  we  call  our 
enemy.  A  man  is  not  necessarily  wicked  be- 
cause he  does  not  admire  us.  He  may  dislike 
some  of  our  notions  without  bating  our  persons; 
or,  af^r  all,  his  prejudices  may  not  be  entirely 
ill-founded :  and  if  we  will  examine  ourselves  on 
the  ground  of  bis  charge  in  some  particular  in- 
stance, we  mav  find,  that  we  have  been  wrong 
in  a  way  which  we  might  not  have  discovered 
without  him.  If  his  detection  of  our  error  lead 
us  to  correct  it,  we  should  not  reckon  that  man 
among  our  worst  enemies  :  or,  if  we  should  hap- 
pen to  be  right,  there  is  a  great  advantaffe  in 
being  assisted  by  the  mode  of  attack,  to  know 
how  to  collect  materials  for  our  defonoe. 

We  must  also  learn  sometimes  to  endure  cea- 
sure  for  things  right  in  themselves,  and,  under 
existing  circumstances,  necessary,  which  yet 
may  not  appear  right  to  others,  because  it  may 
not  be  prudent  to  disclose  those  secret  springs 
of  action,  which,  if  revealed,  would  convince 
others  that  we  have  not  acted  wrong.  Instead 
of  spending  our  spirits  in  invective,  or  spoiling 
our  temper  by  hatred ;  instead  of  liking  our 
faults  the  bettor,  or  adhering  to  them  the  more, 
because  pointed  out  by  xboafi  we  dislike;  wauld 
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il  not  be  wimt  to  inqaire,  if  oor  opinions  may 
■ot  bo  prejndtoeo,  u  well  u  theirs  7  For  it  does 
Bet  iaevitsbly  fcUow,  that  even  the  dislike  of 
had  men  is  any  certain  proof  of  oor  goodoom ; 
though  oor  oaUiral  propensity  to  think  our  own 
oondnot  and  opinions  right,  disposes  us  to  think 
them  BMre  right  in  proportion  to  the  opposition 
wbieh  is  made  to  either.  We  are  blind  to  oor 
own  singularities,  even  though  those  singU' 
larilies  may  be  errora ;  and  a  spirit  of  resent- 
nMnt  or  resistanoe  soakes  that  blindness  oflsn 
more  obetinate.  .  On  the  other  band  ;  may  we 
not  be  too  roach  disposed  to  think  oor  oensurers, 
whom  we  oaU  wicked,  more  wicked  than  they 
aM ;  or,  though  there  may  be  errors  in  their 
conduct,  this  does  not  take  from  them  the  capa- 
city of  judging  oura.  Even  though  their  hearts 
are  wrong,  Uieir  indgment,  as  far  as  relates  to 
othors,  may  not  be  tnUlly  psrverted.  It  is  no 
infkllible  proof  of  their  bad  judgment,  that  they 
think  meanly  of  ours. 

But  ailowmg  that  their  judgment  ia  as  in- 
correct as  their  practice,  and  that  their  dislike 
proceeds  from  the  *  strong  antipsthy  of  bad  to 
jMod,  yet  we  may  turn  uiis  dislike  to  profk. 
That  hostility  to  religion,  of  which  the  Scrip* 
tare  so  frequently  speaks,  is  not  intended  to 
give  the  Christian  a  high  notion  of  his  own 
pi^ty,  but  to  encouraffe  him  against  the  fear  and 
dejection  which  that  hustility  might  create.  If 
ha  meet  with  oppoettion,  he  most  not  fly  for  re- 
iuge  to  his  own  goodness,  as  contrasted  with 
the  faults  of  his  opponent ;  nor  must  he  be  de- 
pressed, *  SB  if  some  strange  thing  had  happen- 
•ed  to  him  ;*  much  less  must  he  convert  the  op- 
position  be  meets  with,  into  an  evidence,  that 
he  is  in  all  instances  right  In  the  consolations 
which  the  €voepel  holds  out  to  the  suflerer  fbr 
righteousness*  sake,  it  was  intended  to  inspire 
him  with  courage,  not  vanity  ;  with  confidence 
in  God,  not  in  himself.  He  most  not,  there- 
fere,  so  much  value  himself  because  he  has 
enemies,  as  suspect  that  he  may  have  enemies, 
bacsuse  he  has  dsserved  them.  Or  perhsps, 
their  is  something  wrong  in  us  which  we  have 
not  yet  discovered,  for  which  God  permits  us  to 
have  enemies.  This  suspicion  may  serve  to 
render  us  circumspect,  and  quicken  our  endea- 
vours to  remove  the  ground  of  their  censure. 
This,  even  if  it  do  not  reconcile  them  to  us, 
will  still  make  us  gainers  ^by  their  enmity  ;  so 
that,  in  any  ease,  the  Apostle's  interrogation, 
*  And  who  is  he  that  shall  harm  you,  if  ye  be  fol- 
lowers of  that  which  is  good  7*  loses  nothing  of 
its  fbroe. 

Who  eao  forbear  to  lament,  when  he  sees  such 
a  litigious  spirit  pervades  superior  minds,  such 
airy  nothings  conjured  into  difficulties,  suffi- 
cient to  dog  the  wheels  of  the  noblest  under- 
tokings;  an  effect  resulting  merely  from  the  par- 
tiality with  which  even  wise  men  sometimes 
•deave  to  their  own  prepossessions,  added  to  a 
reluctance  to* examine  what  may  possibly  be 
wrong  on  their  own  side,  or  right  on  the  other  7 

It  would  be  comparatively  a  small  evil,  if  pre. 
judices  were  only  ibstored  on  ocoasions  in  which 
religion  has  no  concern.  If  we  could  hope  to 
see  such  s  general  proficien<w  in  true  piety, 
that,  where  the  eentiments  of^men  concurred 

all  essential  poiBt»»  each  aide  would  sacrifioe 
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on  potnto  that  were  indifbrent,  it 
would  be  a  sort  of  realization  of  the  communion 
of  saints.  But  if  it  be  called  an  act  of  Omnipo. 
tence  to  '  make  men  of  one  mind  in  a  houte^* 
what  would  it  be  to  make  them  of  one  mind  in 
a  town  or  a  kingdom  7  If  we  oould  witness  a 
cordial  sffreeraent  between  those  who  profess  to 
have  the  mterests  of  the  same  religion  at  heart, 
such  a  ooncurrence  in  the  wish  to  promote  its 
great  practical  objects,  as  would  render  them 
willing  to  concede  their  own  theories,  or  their 
own  judgment,  in  things  that  do  not  aJSect  any 
of  the  vitals  of  religion,  with  such  noble  ma- 
terials worked  up  into  action,  what  a  glorious 
world  might  this  become  I  This  combination  of 
Christian  feeling  would  extinguish  all  unkind 
debate,  *  all  malice,  and  anger,  and  clannour,  and 
evil  speaking.  This  peace-offering  would  ob- 
lige no  one  to  renounce  his  principles ;  yet,  by 
the  extinoticm  of  petty  differences,  by  such  a 
confederacy  of  honest  hearts  and  candid  spirits 
uniting  fbr  some  great  public  object,  this  wilder- 
ness  would  almost  be  converted  into  the  garden 
of  God.  Nor  would  an  inferior  portion  of  the 
benefit  be  derived  to  the  minds  of  those  by  whom, 
for  a  cause  of  general  importance,  the  incon- 
siderable sacrifice  was  made ;  so  far  from  it,  it 
would  be  bard  to  say  which  made  up  the  largest 
^SK^^g^^  of  good,  the  private  exercise  of  indi- 
vidual virtue,  or  the  promotion  of  the  general 
end.  But,  alas !  do  we  not  eometimes  see 
Christians  more  fbrward  in  attacking  and  ex- 
posing each  other,  than  in  buckling  on  their 
arms  to  make  war  on  the  common  enemy  7 
Are  they  not  more  ready  to  wage  that  war 
against  a  pious  brother,  who  does  not  view  some 
one  opinion  exactly  in  the  same  light  with 
themselves,  tfaouffh  equally  lealoos  in  the  pro- 
motion of  general  truth,  then  against  those  who 
have  no  religion  at  all  7  What  a  church  tri- 
umphant  would  our*s  be  in  one  sense,  though 
still  militont  in  another,  if  there  was  a  onion  of 
real  Christians  joining  in  one  firm  band  to  assail 
the  strongholds  of  vice  and  immorality,  instead 
of  laying  open  each  other's  errora  and  mistakes, 
and  thus  exposing  the  great  cause  iteelf  to  the 
derison  of  the  unbeliever. 

We  cannot  dispute  ourselves  into  heaven,  but 
we  may  lose  our  way  thither,  while  we  are  liti- 
gating  unimportant  topics — ^things  which  s  man 
ma^  not  be  mueh  the  bettor  if  he  hold,  and 
which  if  he  hold  them  unrighteously,  he  might 
be  bettor  if  he  held  them  not.  The  enemies  of 
religion  cannot  injure  it  so  much  as  its  own 
divisions  about  itself. 

He  who  is  zealously  running  after  a  favour- 
ite opinion,  is  in  danger,  in  order  to  establish 
his  point,  of  losing  his  moderation  by  the  way, 
and  over-etepping  truth  at  the  end  :  and«  what 
is  worse,  of  converting  the  sober  defence  of  his 
own  system  into  a  hostile  attack  of  that  of  an- 
other ;  for  a  hot  dispuUnt  seldom  wages  defen- 
sive war.  The  point  under  discussion  so  heato 
his  temper,  as  to  make  him  lose  sight  of  ite  real 
importance.  Every  consideration  gives  way  in 
support  of  that  opinion  which  has  now  the  pre- 
dominance in  his  mind.  And  this  opinion  is 
not  seldom  contended  fbr  with  an  eagerneas 
proportioned  to  its  real  want  of  solidity ;  since 
great  and  important  objecto  are  seen  by  thai' 
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own  ligfht,  and  require  not  the  fklte  fire  of  pride 
or  passion  to  blazon  their  worth.  Often  does 
the  hot  controvertist  assert  that  to  be  of  the  very 
eaeence  of  religion,  which  is  bat  a  mere  adjunct ; 
and  oflen  he  seems  to  wonder  how  men  can 
bestow  80  much  time  and  thought  on  any  other 
topic,  while  his  grand  concern  is  under  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  because  these  rooted  and  nnexamined 
prejudices  involve  human  aifairs  in  so  much 
perplexity,  that  the  rectification  of  our  judgment 
IS  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  our  con- 
cern. The  opinion  which  others  entertain  of 
us,  though  it  may  hurt  our  fortune  or  our  fame, 
yei  it  cannot  injure  our  more  essential  interests. 
Their  judgment  of  us  can  neither  wound  our 
eonscieiice  nor  shake  our  integrity.  The  false 
judgment  we  form  of  them  may  do  both,  es- 
pecially if  we  act  upon  the  opinion  we  have 
formed,  if  wo  speak  injuriously  of  those  of  whom 
we  think  unkindly;  if,  by  following  a  blind 
prejudice  or  precipitate  judgment,  we  decide 
upon  their  charactois,  without  possessing  those 
grounds  fi>r  determining  which  we  insist  are 
indispensable  in  the  opinion  they  form  of  us. 
Jealousy,  resentment,  envy,  oflen  darken  our 
perception,  and  are  secretly  operating  on  our 
minds,  while  we  persuade  others,  and  too  pro- 
bably  ourselves,  that  we  are  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  truth  and  justice,  in  exposing  the 
faults,  or  counteracting  the  schemes  of  another. 

Cuntroversies  will  be  fi>r  ever  carried  on, 
though  converts  are  not  made:  for  I  do  not  re- 
member, that  of  any  of  the  ancient  sects  of  philo- 
Bophors,  any  went  over  to  their  opponents. 
Among  the  professors  of  the  old  school  divinity, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  disciples  ever  chang- 
ed their  master,  that  the  advocates  of  the  ange- 
Heal  Doctor  ever  adopted  the  cause  of  the  trrs- 
fragahle  ;*  and  it  is  evident  that  the  followers 
oT  J^nsenins  and  Loyala  died  with  the  same 
mutual  hostility  in  which  they  had  lived. 

A*:  truth,  however,  will  be  assaulted,  if  must 
be  defended.  Controversial  discussions,  there- 
fore, are  not  only  harmless,  but  useful,  provided 
truth  be  the  inspiring  motive,  and  charity  the 
medium  of  conducting  them.  Truth  is  fre- 
quently beaten  out  by  conflicting  blows,  when 
it  might  have  contracted  rust  and  impurity  by 
lying  quiet  uninquired  into  and  unassailed.  We 
are  in  danger  of  growing  negligent  about  a  truth 
which  is  never  attacked,  or  of  surrounding  it 
with  our  own  fancies,  and  appending  to  it  our 
own  excrescences ;  while  the  assailant  teaches 
even  the>  friendly  examiner  to  clear  the  princi- 
pal of  all  foreign  mixtures,  and,  by  giving  it 
more  purity,  to  give  it  wider  circulation. 

But,  as  we  before  observed,  a  thorough  par- 
tisan in  religion,  at  well  as  in  polities,  seldom 
takes  up  a  book  of  controversy  with  an  anbias- 
sed  mind.  He  has  a  pre-determination  which 
seldom  gi^es  way  to  argument  He  does  not 
see,  that  the  supporter  of  his  own  cause  may 
be  maintaining  it^  in  a  wrong  temper ;  that, 
while  he  is  fighting  for  orthodoxy,  be  n»iy  be 
aiming  his  side  blows  at  a  personal  antagonist, 
or  giving  the  death's  wound  to  charity.  He 
does  not  perceive;  that  he  may  be  injuring  the 

*  Bcotus,  Aquinas,  and  tlie  othnr  sctiool  divines,  were 
distiSKuislied  by  ttwis  and  timilar  spitlMts. 


interests  of  praotical  religion,  whik  be  ia  labour . 
ing  to  promote  such  as  are  doetrinal,  that  ho 
may  be  inflaming  the  temper,  while  he  ia  infor- 
ming the  understsnding.     Yet  a  controversy  ia 
sometimes  so  managed,  that,  though  truth  majr 
be   vindicated,  the   minds  of  plain  Christiana 
may  be  little  informed.    Such  readers  do  not 
understand  the  logician's  terms,  which,  though 
they  may  have  the  effect  of  silencing  tlie  oppo- 
nent, do  but  little  towards  enlightening  the 
mind  or  strengthening  the  faith.    Uontroversiea, 
therefore,  in  religion  or  politics  often  do  tittle 
good,  in  comparison  of  the  labour  they  oost,  and 
the  evil  tempers  they  excite.    They  are  seldom 
read  by  tboee  to  whom,  if  temperately  oondueu 
ed,  they  might  be  of  the  roost  service^-the  un- 
prejudiced.   The  perusal  is  commonly  oonfined 
to  two  classes,  friends  and  enemies.     Now  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  a  writer  form  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  world  of  readers.    Of  theae, 
the  one  flies  to  his  book  to  get  his  prepoesessiona 
strengthened,  the  other  to  get  his  antipathies 
confirmed.    The  partisan  was  pre-determined 
that  no  argument  should  shake  him,  the  adver- 
sary sat  down  with  the  same  liberal  resolution. 
Nay,  the  probability  is,  that  he  will  declare  his 
former  opinion  is  more  immoveably  settled  by 
the  very  reasons  the  oppose  r  has  suggested,  so 
that  he  feels  he  is  furnished  with  fresh  arms  by 
the  antagonist  himself. 

But  though  neutrality  ia  not  a  state  of  mind 
to  be  desired,  moderation  is.  Even  these  pole- 
mical Christians,  if  each  would  look  calmly  and 
kindly  on  the  other,  might  discover  in  his  op- 
ponent a  striking  likeness  of  his  own  features, 
if  not  an  entire  similarity  of  complexion :  a 
likeness  sufliicient  to  prove  that  they  are  both 
of  the  same  family,  all  children  of  one  common 
Father,  though  they  do  not  carry  the  exact  re- 
semblance in  some  minutenesses  in  which  parity 
is  not  necessary  to  prove  affinity.  The  generu 
family-likeness  should,  however,  operate  as  an 
inducement  to  treat  each  other  with  brotherW 
kindness,  even  if  they  were  not  assured,  which 
they  all  profess  to  be,  that  the  oommon  Father 
will  be  the  common  Judge. 


CHAP.  XL 

Particular  Prejudices* 

It  is  no  inoonsiderable  part  of  oar  duty  in 
our  necessary  connexions  with  that  motely  mass 
of  characters  of  which  mankind  is  oompowd,  to 
conquer  certain  prejudices  which  are  too  apt 
to  arise,  especially  in  persons  of  fastidious  tem- 
per and  delicate  taste,  against  those,  who,  though 
essentially  valuable  in  their  general  character, 
have  something  about  them  which  is  positively 
disagreeable ;  or  who  do  not  fall  in  with  some 
of  our  ideas,  or  whose  manners  are  not  conge- 
nial to  our  feeling.  To  wait  before  we  love  oor 
fellow  creatures,  till  their  character  be  perfect, 
is  to  wait  till  we  meet  in  heaven ;  and  not  to 
serve  them  till  the  feeling  be  reciprocal,  is  to 
act  on  the  religion  of  the  publican,  and  not  of 
the  Christian.  We  should  love  people  for  what 
we  seo  in  tbem  of  the  image  of  their  Maker 
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thoujjrh  it  be  mirred  and  dMgured.  That  piety 
which  makes  them  amioble  Id  His  sight,  should 
prevent  their  being  disgusting  in  ours.  If  we 
consulted  our  principles  more,  and  oar  taste  less, 
it  would  cure  us  of  this  sharp  inquest  into  their 
infirmities. 

Yet  on  the  other  band,  if  religious  but  coarse- 
ly-mannered persons,  however  safe  they  may  be 
as  to  their  own  state,  could  be  aware  how  much 
injury  their  want  of  delicacy  and  prudence  is 
doing  to  the  minds  of  the  polished  and  discrimi- 
nating— who,  though  they  may  admire  Chris- 
tianity in  the  abstract,  do  not  love  it  so  cordially 
as  to  bear  wUh  the  grossness  of  some  of  its  pro- 
fessors ;  nor  understand  it  so  intimately,  as  to 
di:!>tingai8h  what  is  genuine  from  what  is  ex- 
trinsic — If  they  could  conceive  what  mischief 
they  do  to  religion,  by  the  associations  which 
they  teach  the  refined  to  combine  with  it,  so  as 
to  lead  them  inseparably  to  connect  piety  with 
▼ulgarily,  they  would  endeavour  to  correct  their 
own  taste,  from  the  virtuous  fear  of  shocking 
that  of  others.  They  should  remember,  that 
many  a  thing  is  the  cause  of  evil  which  yet  is 
no  excuse  for  it;  that  many  a  truth  is  brought 
intodiscredit  by  the  disagreeableness  which  may 
be  appended  to  it,  and  which,  though  utterly 
ibreign,  is  made  to  belong  to  it. 

In  addition  to  the  infirmities  which,  from  the 
Ikult  of  nature,  or  the  errors  of  education,  are 
not  perhaps  so  easily  avoided,  there  are  others 
which  are  purely  voluntary. — Certain  religion- 
ists there  arc  who  torment  themselves  with  a 
chimera  till  they  become  the  victims  of  the  pre- 
judice of  their  own  creation.     There  is  a  (^ue- 
rulous  strain  of  pinus  vanity,  in  which,  with  a 
most  unamiable  egotism,  they  delight  to  indulge. 
It  is  a  sort  of  traditionary  lamentation  of  evils, 
which,  having  once  been  the  lot  of  Christianity 
in  the  most  awful  extreme,  are  assumed  to  be 
still,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  attached  to  its 
fbUowers.   Surrounded  with  all  the  conveniences 
of  life,  and  faring  comfortably,  if  not  sumptu- 
ously, every  day,  they  yet  complain  of  persecu- 
tion,  as  if  Christianity  still  subjected  its  follow- 
ers  to  the  sufTorings  of  those  primitive  disciples, 
•of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.'     But  let 
them  compare  the  dread fbl  catalogue  of  tor- 
ments enumerated  by  the  Apostle  to  the  He- 
brews — enumerated  the  more  feelingly,  as  he 
had  experienced  in  all  their  extremity  the  suffer- 
ings he  describes ; — let  them  compare  these  with 
their  own  petty  trials,  of  which,  the  worst  they 
have  ever  felt  or  feared,  is  tfcat  *of  mockings  :* 
*  eruelf  mockings,*  perhaps,  as  to  the  temper  of 
the  revller,  but  innoxious  to  the  imaginary  sof. 
ferer.    The  glorious  profession  of  the  saints  of 
old  brought  on  them  bonds  and  imprisonments 
by  order  of  the  government     Ours  is  sanctioned 
by  the  ruling  powers.     *  They  were  destitute, 
afflicted,  tormented  ;'  our  distresses  are  seldom 
caused  by  our  piety,  but  frequently  by  our  want 
of  it.     They  were  denied  flie  exercise  of  their 
religion,  we  are  protected  in  ours.    ■  T^hry  were 
obli^d  to  meet  clandestinely  at  andue  hoars  in 
incommodious   places.     With  us,  provision   is 
made  for  public  worship,  and  attendance  on  it 
encoaraged  and  commanded. 

Let  none  of  us,  tlien,  proudly  or  peevishly 
compiain,  ai  if  cor  abandaat  piety  wwisither 


forbidden,  discoaraged,  or  nnder-rated.  Private 
prejudice,  and  individual  hatred,  are  indeed  safl 
ficiently  alive,  bat  the  blows  they  aim  fajl  haru 
Jess  as  the  feebly-HAed  lanoe  of  Priam.  If,  then, 
we  allow  ourselves  to  murmnr  at  our  own  dis- 
advantages, will  it  not  look  aa  if  we  inwardly  k- 
mented  that  we  are  so  very  good  to-so  little  pur- 
pose ;  as  if  we  repined  at  not  being  rewarded  by 
universal  applause  for  the  saperabandanee  of 
our  piety  7  May  we  not,  by  our  complaints, 
lead  the  world  to  suspect  that  our  goodness  was 
practised  as  a  bait  (or  that  applause,  and  that, 
having  missed  it,  we  feel  as  if  we  had  laboored 
in  vain  7 

But,  from  the  |>rejadiee8  which  one  class  of 
Chrimtians  are  loo  ready  to  indulge  against  an. 
other,  we  turn  to  those  of  a  difierent  character ; 
to  the  philosophical  man  of  the  world,  who  is 
prepossessed  not  so  much  against  any  particular 
class  of  Christians,  as  against  Christianity  it- 
self.  These  unhappy  prejudices  are  oflen  laid 
in  by  an  education  in  which  no  one  thing  has 
been  neglected  except  religion.  The  intellect 
has  been  enlarged  by  the  grandear,  and  polish- 
ed by  the  splendour,  of  pagan  literatare,  which 
took  early  possession  of  the  yet  vacant  mind,  and 
still  maintains  its  ascendancy  with  that  power 
and  energy  which  naturally  bekmg  to  first  and 
therefore,  deep  impressions.  The  subsequent 
character  continues  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  ex* 
cessive  admiration  early  excited  by  some  fa. 
vourite  authors,  by  whom  the  more  impetooos 
passions  and  generous  vices  are  exalted  into 
virtues,  while  the  sparioas  virtues  are  elevated 
into  perfections  little  short  of  divine,  and  the 
whole  adorned  with  whatever  can  captivate  the 
fancy  and  enchant  the  taste;  with  beautiful 
imagery,  ingenious  fiction,  and  noble  poetry. 
Who,  indeed,  does  not  feel  divided  between  ad- 
miration at  their  writings,  and  regret,  that  the 
writers  were  not  providentially  favoured  with 
divine  illumination  7  Their  brig^htness,  like 
that  of  ebony,  is  a  fine  polish  on  a  dark  sub- 
stance. 

Here  the  indignant  man  of  letters,  if  any  sach 
should  condescend  to  cast  an  eye  on  these  pages, 
will  exclaim.  Are  scholars,  then,  necessarily  ir- 
religious  7  God  forbid  !  far  from  me  be  such  a 
vulgar  insinuation— far  from  me  such  a  pre- 
posterous charge ;  not  only  against  a. multitude 
of  eminent  lay-chriatiana,  but  against  the  whole 
of  that  large  and  venerable  body,  whose  life  and 
labours  are  dedicated  to  religion,  all  of  whom 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  learned. 

But  it  is  nevertheless  trae,  reasca  on  it  as  we 
may,  that,  in  the  state  of  excitement  above  de 
soribed,  every  youth  of  taste  and  spirit,  who  has 
not  been  early  grounded  in  Christian  principles, 
must  necessarily  aflerwards  first  open  the  vo- 
lume of  Inspiration,  and  find  it  destitote  of  all 
that  false  but  dazzling  lustre  with  which  the 
page  of  ancient  learning  is  decorated. 

And  what  must  considerably  add  to  the  pre. 
judice  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
thus  excited,  is,  that  they  find  the  great  object 
of  one  religion  has  besn  to  pull  down  all  the 
trophies  of  false  glory  which  the  other  bad  so 
saooessfully  reared.  The  dimity  of  human  na^ 
tare,  of  which  they  have  read  and  felt  so  muefa, 
is  laid  prostrate  in  the  doit.    Maa  it  stripped 
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•f  bw  tinsrped  attribtttM,  robbed  of  fait  indepeo. 
4ent  f  randeor.  A  new  system,  of  what  appear 
'to  him  mean^piriled  aod  sneaking  virtues— cha- 
rity, simplieity,  devotion,  ibrbearance,  humility, 
aelf.denial,  Ibrgiveness  of  injuries  is  set  up  in 
■direet  opposition  to  those  more  ostensible  quali- 
ties which  are  so  much  more  flattering  to  the 
•natural  human  heart 

Those  obstaclee  to  religious  progress  are  re- 
'moved,  when,  in  early  institution,  the  defective 
princi pies V  the  one  school  are  not  only  pointed 
out  and  guarded  against,  but  are  even,  as  is  fre. 
qoently  the  case,  converted  into  salutary  lessons, 
by  being  placed  in  just  contrast  with  the  other, 
and  are  made  at  once  to  vindicate  the  scheme, 
and  to  exalt  the  principles  of  Christianity. 

But  he  into  whose  character  these  principles 
have  not  been  infused,  is  too  likely  to  set  up  on 
the  stock  of  his  own  underived  powers.  The 
cardinal  vice  of  an  irreligious  reasoner  will  na- 
turally be  that  pride  which  ssts  htm  on  consi- 
dering the  Grospel  as  a  narrower  of  human  un- 
derstanding, a  debaser  of  the  soaring  spirit  of 
intellectual  man,  a  letter  on  the  expatiating  fan- 
cy,  a  clog  on  the  aspiring  mind.  This  opinion, 
which  he  rather  adopts  by  hearsay  or  tradition 
than  by  studying  the  sacred  volume,  continues 
to  keep  him  ignorant  of  ita  contents.  He  is  sa- 
tisfied  with  knowing  Christianity,  only  in  the 
state  in  which  it  is  presented  to  him  in  certain 
passages,  torn  from  their  proper  position,  dis- 
joined with  malignant  ingenuity,  and  distorted 
by  perverted  comment,  from  that  connexion 
which  would  have  solved  every  difficulty  and 
annihilated  the  triumphant  cavil.  Or  if,  under 
this  influence,  he  takes  a  superficial  glance  at 
Christianity,  he  sees  a  religion,  which  though  it 
prohibits  no  legitimate  greatness,  yet  a  religion 
whose  object  is  not  to  make  man,  according  to 
the  eetimation  of  this  world,  great  His  secret 
prejudices,  too,  may  be  augmented  by  the  re- 
volting doctrine,  that  he  is  not  able  to  do  any 
thing  ri^ht  of  himself.  He  is  to  do  the  work, 
and  to  give  the  glory  to  another.  AAer  having 
followed  with  rapture  the  conqueror  of  Carthage 
hanging  up  his  victorious  laurels  in  the  capitol, 
he  will  feel  indignant  to  be  taught,  that  the 
Christian  conqueror,  instead  of  glorying  in  his 
triumphant  crown,  *  casts  it  before  the  Uirone.* 

He  had  observed  in  pagan  lore,  abstract  truth 
prepared  fer  the  philosophers,  pageants,  feasts, 
mnd  ceremonies  for  the  people.  This  distinction 
of  rank  and  intellect  flattered  human  pride.  In 
Christianity  he  finds  one  rule,  and  that  a  plain 
rule:  one  feith,  and  that  an  humbling  faith; 
one  sehsme  of  duties,  irrespective  of  station  or 
talents ;  while,  in  the  other,  the  systems  of  the 
learned,  and  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar, 
were  as  distinct  as  any  two  religions,  and  as  in- 
efficacious as  none. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  idolatry  exhibited 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  that  perhaps 
can  overthrow  his  feith,  though  their  licentious- 
ness may  aflfect  his  morals.  The  hardest  blow 
to  his  principles  will  be  given  by  the  modern 
champions  of  unbelief;  by  writers  against  whom 
the  young  are  not  on  their  guard,  because,  with- 
out Christianity,  they  slide  in  under  the  general 
title  of  Christians,  disseminating  contraband 
wares  under  false  oekmrs.    The  wound  inflicted 


by  the  bftptiied  infidel  is  more  profound  than 
that  of  the  polytheist,  whose  absurdities  render 
his  aim  comparatively  innoxious.  The  prepos- 
terous systems  of  a  false  religion  are  harmless, 
compared  with  objections  raised,  misrepresenta- 
tions sent  forth,  and  sarcasms  insinuated  against 
the  true  one. 

But  if  the  enthusiastic  votary  of  thoee  systems 
go  no  ferther  than  to  establish  philosophy  as  his 
standard,  and  taste  as  his  guide,  when  he  is 
brought  to  think — ^not  that  philoeophy  and  taste 
are  to  be  abandoned,  for  Christianity  requires 
no  such  sacrifice — but  that  they  are  to  be  ad- 
mired subordinate!^,  the  misfortune  is,  that  the 
second  half  of  life  is  sometimes  spent  in  imper- 
fectly counteractini^  the  principles  imbibed  in 
the  first  half.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  rid  of  the 
prepossession  in  favour  of  a  morality  untinctured 
with  religion ;  of  '  that  love  of  fame  which  the 
pure  spirit  doth  raise,*  but  which  it  is  the  office 
of  the  renewed  spirit  to  lower — of  the  admira- 
tion exhausted  on  splendid,  but  vicious  charac- 
ters—of the  idolatry  cherii^ed  for  unprincipled 
heroes— of  the  partiality  felt  for  all  the  powerful 
rivals  which  genius  has  raised  up  to  religion — 
of  all  the  sins  that  poetry  has  canonized — all  the 
sophistry  that  praise  has  sanctified — all  the  per- 
nicious elegancies  of  the  gay-— all  the  hollow 
reasonings  of  the  grave. 

In  this  state  of  neutrality  between  religion  and 
unbelief,  happy  is  it  for  the  fettering  novice  if 
he  be  not  fatally  oflended,  that  Christianity  ad- 
mits  people  who  are  not  elegantmindedt  who 
are  not  intellectual,  to  the  same  present  advan- 
tages,  to  the  same  future  hope,  with  the  profound 
thinker,  and  logical  reasoner.  And,  even  after 
the  roost  successful  struggles  in  this  new  sci- 
ence, it  will  still  be  found,  and  the  discovery  is 
humiliating,  that  the  religious  attainments  of 
the  unlearned  are  often  more  rapid,  because  less 
obstructed,  than  those  of  *  the  wise  and  the  dis- 
putsr  of  this  world.*  It  requires  at  least  a  smat 
taring  of  wit  and  knowledge  to  be  sceptical, 
while  the  plain  Christian,  who  brings  no  inge- 
nuiiy  into  his  religion,  is  little  liable  to  the 
doubts  of  the  superncial  caviller,  who  seeks  to 
be  *  wise  above  what  is  written.*  For  if  the  en- 
dowments of  the  unlearned  are  smaller,  they  are 
all  c&rried  to  one  point.  They  have  no  other 
pursuit  to  divide  or  divert  their  attention ;  they 
have  fewer  illusions  of  the  imagination  to  repel ; 
they  bring  no  opposing  system  to  the  Christian 
scheme  ;  they  bring  no  prejudices  against  reve- 
lation, which  holds  out  a  promise  of  reversionary 
happiness  to  those  who  are  destitute  of  present 
enjoyments ;  and  Christianity  will  generally  be 
more  easily  believed  by  those  whose  more  im- 
mediate  intsrest  it  is  to  think  it  true.  They 
have  no  interfering  projects  to  perplex  them  ;  no 
contradictory  knowledge  to  unlearn,  their  unin- 
fluenced minds  are  open  to  impressions,  and 
good  impressions  are  presented  to  them.  They 
have  less  pride  to  subdue,  and  no  prepossessions 
to  extinguish.  Thoy  have  no  compromise  to 
make  witli  Christianity,  no  images  of  deities, 
which  the  philosopher  like  the  emperor  Tibe- 
rius, wishes  to  set  tip  in  the  same  temple  with 
Christ;  no  adverse  tenets  which  they  wish  to 
incorporate  with  his  religion,  no  ambition  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  better  thing  than  be  made  it    We 
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luiT«  Men  how  mach  philoMpby  ear^y  impeded 
the  reception  of  pare  Chrietianity  in  some  of  the 
wisest  and  most  virtnoas  pagan  converts.  Ori- 
ffen  and  Tertnllian  did  not  receive  the  truth 
flrom  heaven  with  the  same  simplicity  as  the 
fishermen  ofGralilee. 

To  prove  that  this  is  no  flijrht  of  enthosiastic 
fancy,  let  us  recollect  with  what  an  extraordi- 
nary elevation  and  expansion  of  soul  the  Aothor 
of  our  relijrion  bore  his  divine  testimony  to  this 
troth  :  *  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  because  Thou  hast  hid  these  things 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed 
them  unto  babes.*  He  then,  instead  of  account- 
ing for  it  by  natural  means,  resolves  the  myste- 
ry  into  the  good  pleasure  of  Grod — ^  Even  so  Fa- 
M«r,  for  M  it  teemed  good  in  thy  sight.'' 

Even  the  vulgarity  which,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  mixes  with,  and  debases  the  religion 
of  the  man  of  inferior  attainments ;  the  incor- 
rect idiom  in  which  he  expresses  his  feelings 
and  sentiments ;  the  coarse  images  and  mean 
associations  which  eclipse  the  divine  light,  do 
not  extinguish  it :  they  rather,  in  some  mea- 
sure, prove  its  intrinsic  brightness  by  its  shining 
through  so  dense  a  medium.  When  the  man  of 
refinement  sees,  as  he  cannot  but  see,  what  ame- 
lioration Christianity  confers  on  the  character 
of  the  uneducated  ;  how  it  improves  his  habits; 
raises  his  language ;  what  a  change  it  eflfects  in 
bis  practice ;  what  a  degree  of  illumination  it 
gives  to  his  dark  understanding ;  what  consola- 
tion it  conveys  to  his  heart ;  how  it  lightens  the 
burdens  of  his  condiuon,  and  cheers  the  sorrows 
of  his  life — he  will,  if  he  be  candid,  acknow- 
ledge,  that  there  must  needs  be  a  powerful  effi- 
cacy in  that  religion  which  can  do  more  for  the 
ignorant  and  illiterate,  than  philosophy  has  ever 
done  for  the  great  and  the  learned.  And  is  it 
not  an  unanswerable  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  and  the  power  of  grace,  when  we 
■ee  men  far  surpasi)ing  all  others  in  every  kind 
of  knowledge,  themselves  so  far  surpassed  in 
religious  knowledge  by  persons  absolutely  des- 
titute of  all  other. 

But  if  these  weak  and  humble  disciples  afford 
a  convincing  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christian- 
ity ;  if  even  these  low  recipients  exhibit  a  strik- 
ing exemplification  of  its  excellence,  yet  we 
must  confess  they  cannot  exhibit  an  equally 
sublime  idea  of  christian  perfection,  they  cannot 
adduce  the  same  striking  evidences  in  its  vindi- 
cation,  they  cannot  adorn  its  doctrines  with  the 
same  powerful  arguments  as  highly  educated 
Christians.  Habituated  to  inquiry  and  reflec 
tion,  these  are  capable  of  forming  more  just 
views  of  the  character  and  attributes  of  God, 
more  enlarged  conceptions  of  his  moral  govern, 
ment  They  have  also  the  advantage  of  drawing 
on  their  secular  funds  to  augment  their  spiritual 
riches.  They  are  conversant  with  authors  con 
temporary  with  the  inspired  writers.  Acquaint- 
anoe  with  ancient  manners  and  oriental  usages 
also  gives  great  advantage  to  the  lettered  read- 
ers of  Scripture,  and,  by  enabling  them  to  throw 
new  light  on  passages  which  time  had  rendered 
obscure,  adds  fVesh  strength  and  double  confir- 
mation, to  a  faith  which  was  before  *  barred  up 
with  ribs  of  iron.** 
^Hms  paltry  cavil  on  tbe  impossibility  tbat  tbe  peni- 


Soriptore  also  afforde  a  larger  range  of  eon*i 
templalion  to  those  enlightened  minds  who  study 
human  nature  at  the  same  time,  or  who  have 
previously  studied  it ;  because  it  was  upon  his 
own  knowledge  of  the  human  character  that  tb« 
Saviour  of  (he  world  so  strikinglr  accommodated 
his  religion  to  the  wants  and  the  relief  of  that 
being  for  whose  salvation  it  was  intended. 

The  better  educated,  abo,  will  better  discern, 
because  it  demands  a  higher  exercise  of  the  ra- 
tional powers,  that  passages  of  a  similar  sound 
have  not  seldom  a  dissimilar  meaning;  and  that 
it  is  not  the  word,  but  the  ideas,  which  consti- 
tute the  resemblance.  The  want  of  this  disown- 
ment  has  led  many  well  disposed,  but  ill  in- 
formed  persons,  into  mistakes. 

Again  : — Many  detached  texts  are  meant  as 
a  brief  statement  of  a  general  truth,  and  intend- 
ed to  lead  the  reader  into  such  trains  of  reflec- 
tion as  shall  *  exercise  unto  godliness,*  instead 
of  exhibiting  a  full  delineation  and  giving|  the 
whole  face  and  figure,  every  side  and  aspect  of 
the  subject  Scripture  fVequently  proposes  some 
important  topic  in  a  popular  manner,  without 
making  out  its  full  deductions,  or  its  series  of 
consequences.  Now,  for  the  fuller  underAtand- 
ing  these  heads,  and  turning  them  to  their  due 
improvement,  the  advantage  lies  entirely  on  the 
side  of  the  thinking  and  the  reasoning  reader. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  humble, 
though  illtt^'rate  Christian,  is  able  to  attain  all 
the  practical  benefits  of  these  suggestions.  He 
compares  Scripture  with  Scripture,  he  subeti- 
tutes  no  opinions  of  his  own  for  those  he  there 
meets  with,  he  never  attempts  to  improve  upon 
Christianity,  he  never  wishes  to  make  the  Bible 
a  better  thing  than  he  finds  it  By  diligent  ap. 
plication,  and  serious  prayer,  his  understanding 
enlarges  with  his  piety.  Above  all,  he  does  the 
*  will  of  God  ;*  and,  therefore,  *  knows  of  the  doc- 
trine that  it  is  of  God.* 

It  must  be  confosaed  also,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  profossed  scholar,  by  converting  Scrip- 
tare  learning  into  theses  of  discussion,  is  in 
some  danger  of  making  his  knowledge  more 
critical  than  practical.  The  same  reason  which 
is  meant  to  enlighten,  may  be  employed  to  ex- 
plain away  his  faith;  and  his  learning  which 
adorns  is  capable  also  of  being  turned  to  die^ 
credit  it 

We  must,  however,  admit,  that  when  onr  sup^ 
posed  man  of  high  education  beoomee  essenti- 
ally pious,  his  piety  will  be  of  a  higher  strain. 
It  is  more  pore,  more  perfect,  more  exempt  from 
erroneous  mixtures,  more  clear  of  debasing  as- 
sociation, more  entirely  fVee  from  disgusting 
cant  and  offensive  phraseology ;  less  likely  lu 
run  into  imprudence,  error,  and  excess ;  less  in 

tent  nroman  oovld  anoint  the  (^  of  Jems  as  he  sat  at 
meat,  eould  oalf  mislMid  rach  rMMiers  as  were  anao* 
qiiainted  with  tbe  recambent  postum  in  which  the  aa. 
cients  look  their  meals.  Tho  triumphant  aiK^r  at  the 
paralytic,  who  was  letdown  from  the  housetop,  ihmuirh 
the  tilinx  with  his  eoucli,  eouM  only  shake  tbe  Autb  of 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
houses  of  eastern  countries  were  roofed.— Whethitr  infi< 
del  writers  took  advantaire  of  the  supposed  firnorance  of 
their  rsadsra,  or  whether  their  ridicule  of  these  imputed 
absurdities  of  SeriptJire  arose  flrom  their  own  ignoranee, 
wc  will  not  determine  Instances  might  b>  multiplied 
without  number  of  this  ignorance,  or  of  this  disingena- 
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danger  of  the  gloominess  of  raperstitioii  on  one 
hand,  and  the  wildneas  of  fknaticiam  on  the 
other.  Having  the  uae  of  a  better  judgment  in 
the  choice,  he  la  not  in  the  same  danger  of  be* 
ing  mialed  by  ignorant  inatrbctora ;  ne  ia  not 
liable  to  be  drawn  away  by  a  vanity  ao  difficult 
to  restrain  in  the  onedacated  religioaa  man  ;  a 
vanity  ao  frequently  excited  when  he  seea  his 
own  eaperinrity,  in  this  great  point,  to  hia  yorae 
informed  neighbours.  From  thia  vanity,  and 
this  want  of  the  restraint  of  that  modesty  impos- 
ed  by  superior  education,  the  man  of  low  condi- 
tion oAen  appeara  more  religiona  than  he  ia,  be- 
cauae,  being  disposed  to  be  proud  of  his  piety, 
he  is  forward  to  talk  of  it  While  the  higher 
bred  frequently  appear  less  pious  than  they 
really  are«  from  the  good  taste  and  delicacy 
which  commonly  accompany  a  cultivated  mind. 
There  ia  alao  another  reason  why  they  exhibit 
it  less,  they  are  aware  that,  in  their  own  society, 
the  exhibition  would  bring  them  no  great  credit 
If  unlettered  Christians  labour  under  aome 
disadvantages,  we  repeat  it,  they  yet  afford  an 
internal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  an  evidence  of  no  small  value.  They  ahow 
that  it  is  the  samn  principle  which,  when  rightly 
received,  pervades  alike  all  hearts;  a  principle 
which  makes  its  direct  way  to  understandings 
impervious  to  the  sbafls  of  wit,  and  insensible 
to  the  deductions  of  reasoning — to  minds  sunk 
in  low  pursuits,  indurated  by  vulgar  habits.  It 
ia  a  striking  proof  of  its  being  the  same  princi- 
ple, that  such  seemingly  disqualified  persons 
possess  as  clear  views  of  its  nature,  at  least  of 
its  broad  and  saving  truths,  as  the  man  of  genius 
and  the  soholar ;  destitute  aa  they  are  of  all  his 
advantages,  wanting  perhaps  his  natural  perspi. 
cacily,  unused  to  his  habits  of  inquiry,  incapa- 
ble of  that  spirit  of  disquisition  which  he  brings 
from  his  other  subjects  to  the  investigation  of 
thip.  No  one,  if  he  examine  impartially,  can 
fail  to  be  struck  with  this  grand  characteristic 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity— not  only,  that  in 
all  degreea  of  capacity  and  education  in  the 
same  country,  but  that  in  different  countriea,  in 
those  where  taste  and  learning  are  carried  to 
the  highest  perfection,  and  in  dark  and  ignorant 
nations,  where  not  only  the  son  of  science  has 
never  dawned,  but  where  literature  has  never 
aofkened,  nor  philosophy  enlarged  the  miud, 
where  no  glimpse  of  religion  can  be  caught  by 
a  reflex  light,  as  is  the  case  in  poIisliMl  and 
Christian  countriea — ^yet  wherever  Christianity 
baa  made  ita  way,  and  pierced  through  the  na- 
tive obscurity,  there  the  genuine  spirit,  and  the 
flrreat  eeaeniial  fruits  of  the  gospel,  will  be  found 
just  the  same ;  the  same  impression  is  made  by 
the  same  principle;  the  same  results  spring 
from  the  same  cause,  and  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
whether  it  be  the  converted  Green  lander  or  the 
Academical  believer,  are  recognised  in  all  their 
distinguishing  features,  are  identified  In  all  the 
leading  points.  Such  a  concurrence  in  senti- 
ment, feeling,  and  practice,  such  a  union  in 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  amongst  persons  dissi- 
milar in  aJl  other  respects,  unlike  in  all  other 
qualities,  unequal  in  all  other  requisites ;  minds 
never  made  to  be  akin  by  nature  thus  allied  by 

Sace,  bearing  the  same  stamp  of  resemblance 
spirit  as  tlrair  possessors  bear  in  the  commoii 


properties  of  body  :  all  this  is  a  ooDTinciog  proof 
that  there  must  be  something  divine  in  a  prin- 
ciple  which  can  assimilate  such  contrarieties— 
which  can  re-unite  those  in  one  common  centre 
who  differ  in  all  other  distinctions  to  produce 
identity  in  the  leading  point  Does  not  all  this 
prove  it  indeed  to  be  the  work  of  God,  a  work 
which  requires  not  previous  accomplishments 
or  preparatory  research,  but  only  a  willing  mind, 
an  unprejudiced  spirit,  and  an  humble  heart  T 
Does  it  not  prove,  that  where  the  essence,  and 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  really  reside,  it  will 
produce  the  one  grand  effect,  a  new  heart  and  a 
new  life. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Further  eauees  of  Prejudice. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  infidel  and  the 
fanatic  sometime  meet  at  the  same  point  of  er- 
ror— that  reason  has  little  to  do  with  religion. 
The  enthusiast  we  are  hopeless  of  convincing 
by  argument,  because  he  is  commonly  ignorsnt; 
but  the  lettered  sceptic  may  be  better  taught 
even  by  his  pagan  masters.  Plutarch,  af\er  a 
large  discussion  whether  brutes  had  any  reason, 
determines  in  the  negative  from  this  considera- 
tion, because  they  had  no  knowledge  or  feeling 
of  a  Deity*  The  great  Roman  orator  expresses 
the  same  idea  when  he  asserts,  that  a  capacity 
for  religion  was  the  distinguiehing  mark  of  ra- 
fiona/f/y,  and  that  thie  capacity  ie  the  most  un* 
equiwKal  sign  of  reason. 

Yet  sound  rnason  and  Christian  piety  are 
aometimes  represented  as  if  they  were  bellige- 
rent powers,  as  if  Orders  in  Council  had  beeii 
issued  to  cut  off  all  commerce  between  them  ; 
as  if  they  were  better  calculated  eternally  to 
meet  sword  in  hand,  than  in  the  conciliatory 
way  of  treaty  and  negociation ;  as  if  every  vic- 
tory of  the  one,  must  necessarily  be  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  the  oiher^s  defeat  But  is  it  not  an 
affront  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  gifl  to  repre- 
sent his  highest  nstural  and  his  supernatural 
endowments  ss  infallibly  hostile  to  each  other  ? 
It  is  evident  that  when  reason  and  religion  act 
in  concert,  they  strengthen  each  other*s  hands. 
But  when  they  injudiciously  act  in  opposition, 
perverted  reason  starves  the  ardour  of  piety,  or 
ill-judging  piety  hsnds  over  reason  to  obloquy 
and  scorn.  In  every  case,  the  ill- understood 
jealousy  of  each  injures  the  interests  of  both. 

The  truth  is,  sound  and  sober  Christianity  is 
so  far  from  discountenancing  the  use  of  reason, 
that  she  invites  its  co-operation,  knowing  that 
it  possesses  powerful  arms  to  defend  her  cause , 
to  defend  her  against  the  encroachments  of  er- 
ror, the  absurdities  of  fanaticism,  the  inroads 
of  superstition,  the  assaults  of  infidelity.  But 
while  she  treats  it  not  as  a  rival  but  an  ally, 
Christianity,  strong  in  Almighty  strength, 
maintains  her  own  imperial  power  unfringed. 
While  she  courts  the  fViendship  of  her  confede- 
rate, ahe  allows  not  her  own  uncontrolled  supe- 
riority to  be  usurped.  She  assigns  to  reason  its 
specific  office,  and  makea  it  know  and  keep  its 
proper  limita.    The  old  law,  indeed,  being  a 
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ftrmuk  of  oeremonies,  and  a  digest  of  ordi- 
nances for  one  particular  people,  left  not  so  full 
an  exercise  for  the  use  of  reason.  Descending- 
to  the  most  minute  particulars,  and  being;  ex- 

Eanded  into  the  most  detailed  directions,  it  left 
ttle  for  the  disciple  but  to  read  the  rule  and 
follow  it  But  the  New  Testament  being,  as 
we  have  elsewhere  observed,  rather  a  system  of 
principles,  than  a  mere  didactic  table  of  small 
as  well  as  great  duties,  leaves  much  more  to  the 
exercise  of  reason,  and  furnishes  a  much  larger 
field  for  the  understanding  to  develop,  to  com- 
pare, to  separate,  to  combine.  The  whole  plan 
of  duty  is,  indeed,  most  clearly  and  distinctly 
laid  open ;  but  every  uniting  particle,  every  in- 
termediate step,  every  concatenating  link,  is  not 
traced  out  with  amplitude  and  fulness. 

The  more  instructed  Christian  will  perceive 
that  some  expressions  are  merely  figurative; 
some  are  directions  for  persons  under  one  cir- 
enrastance,  and  some  for  those  under  another. 
The  Groepel  requires,  indeed,  as  implicit  sub> 
mission  from  the  Christian,  as  the  law  required 
from  the  Jew  ;  but  while  it  proposes  truths,  all 
of  which  equally  demand  his  obedience,  some 
of  them  require  more  especially  the  use  of  his 
reflection,  and  the  exercise  of  his  sagacity.  We 
allude  not  to  the  great  *  mysteries  of  godliness,' 
but  to  duties  which  are  of  individual  application. 
If  we  were  to  pursue  prejudice  through  all 
its  infinite  variety,  we  should  never  have  done 
with  the  inexhaustible  subject.  Observation 
presents  to  us  followers  of  truth  of  a  very  dif. 
ferent  cnst,  though  their  uniform  object  be  the 
same.  These  persons,  while  they  sometimes 
seek  her  temple  by  different  paths,  are  yet 
oftener  kept  wide  of  each  other  by  words  thsn 
by  things.  Whatever,  indeed,  be  the  separating 
principle,  prejudice  is  always  carried  to  its 
greatest  height  by  the  impatience  of  the  too 
fiery  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  contempt  of  the 
too  frigid  on  the  other.  But  both,  as  we  ob- 
served,  maintain  their  distance  more  by  certain 
leading  terms  by  which  each  is  ibund  to  be  dis- 
criminated, and  by  an  intolerance  in  each,  to 
the  terms  adopted  by  the  other,  than  by  any 
radical  distinction  which  might  fairly  keep  them 
asunder.  Now  we  do  not  wish  them  to  relin- 
quish the  use  of  their  peculiar  terms,  because 
these  terms  either  do,  or  should  design ste  to 
their  minds  the  most  important  characters  of 
religion.  The  Christian  should  neither  shrink 
from  his  own  strong  hold,  nor  treat  with  repul- 
sive  disdain,  him  who  appears  earnest  in  his 
approaches  towards  it,  though  he  has  not  as  yet, 
through  some  prejudice  of  education,  sought  it 
in  a  direct  way.  There  are  many  terms,  such 
9LB  faith  and  graet^  and  others  which  might  be 
mentioned,  which  subject  the  more  advanced 
Christian  to  the  imputation  of  enthusiasm  and 
the  charge  of  cant  These,  however,  are  words 
which  are  the  signs  of  things  on  which  his 
eternal  hopes  depend,  and  he  uses  them,  even 
though  he  may  sometimes  do  it  unseasonably, 
yet  not  as  the  Shibboleth  of  a  profession,  but 
because  there  are  no  others  exactly  equivalent 
to  their  respective  meanings.  In  fact,  if  he  did 
not  use  them  when  occasion  calls,  he  would  be 
deserting  his  colours,  and  be  making  a  compro- 
mise, to  the  ruin  of  his  eonscience. 


But  let  him  not  in  return  fall  too  beaWly  cm 
what  are,  to  his  ear,  the  obnoxious  terms  of  his 
ad  verso  ry.  Let  him  not  be  so  forward  to  con- 
sider the  terms  virtue  and  rectitude  as  implying 
heresies  that  must  be  hewed  down  without 
mercy  ;  as  substantives  which  must  never  find 
a  place  in  the  Christian  vocabulary.  They  are 
not  only  very  innocent  but  very  excellent  words, 
if  he  who  utters  them  only  means  to  exprena  by 
virtue  those  good  works  which  are  the  fruits  of 
a  right  faith,  and  by  rectitude  that  unbending 
principle  of  equity  and  justice  which  designates 
the  confirmed  Christian.  The  abuse  of^  these 
terms  may,  indeed,  make  the  more  pious  advej^. 
sary  a  little  afraid  of  using  them,  as  the  unne> 
cesssry  multiplication  of  ordinary  cases  in 
which  the  more  scriptural  terms  are  pressed 
into  the  service,  may  make  the  less  advanced 
Christian  unreascnably  shy  of  obtruding  them. 

But  why  must  we  villify  in  others  what  vve 
are  cautious  of  using  ourselves,  in  order  to  mag- 
nify  what  we  chuse  to  adopt?  We  should 
rather  be  glad  that  those  who  somewhat  differ 
from  us,  come  so  near  as  they  do ;  that  they  are 
more  religious  than  wo  expected  ;  that  if  they 
are  in  error,  they  are  not  in  hostility  ;  or  if  seenrN 
iiigly  averse,  it  is  more  to  the  too  indiscrimi- 
nate and  light  use  of  the  opponent's  terms,  than 
to  the  sober  reception  of  the  truths  they  convey. 
Let  us  be  glad  even  at  the  worst,  to  see  opposi- 
tion  mitigated,  differences  brought  into  a  nar* 
rower  compass.  Let  us  not  encounter  as  leaders 
of  hostile  armies,  but  try  what  can  be  done  by 
negotiation,  though  never  oT  course  by  conces- 
sion in  essentials.  If  the  terms  virtue  and  rec- 
titude are  used  to  the  exclusion  of  faith  and 
grace,  or  as  substitutes  for  them,  it  may  afford 
an  opening  for  the  pious  advocate  to  show  the 
difference  between  the  principle  and  its  conse- 
quence, the  root  and  its  produce.  He  should 
charitably  remember  that  it  is  one  thing  for  an 
honest  inquirer  to  come  short  of  truth,  and  an- 
other for  a  petulent  caviller  to  wander  wide  of 
it  It  is  one  thing  to  err  through  mistake  or 
timidity,  and  another  to  offend  through  wilful- 
ness and  presumption.  If  the  inquirer  be  of 
the  former  class,  only  deficient,  and  not  malig- 
nant, he  may  be  brought  to  feel  his  deficiency, 
and  is  often  in  a  very  improveable  state.  It 
would  therefore  be  well  to  let  him  see  that  you 
think  him  right  as  far  as  he  goes«  but  that  he 
does  not  go  the  whole  length.  If  he  professes 
*  to  deny  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,'  this 
is  no  small  step:  yet  he  may  still  require  to  be 
convinced  that  it  is  *by  the  grace  of  God  teach- 
ing him.'  Here  the  two  ideas  expressed  by 
your  term  of  grace,  and  his  of  virtue,  are 
brought  into  united  action,  with  this  difference, 
or  if  you  please  with  this  agreement,  that  your's 
being  the  cause,  and  his  the  effect,  the  Chris- 
tian chsracter  attains  its  consummation  between 
you.  You  must,  however,  endeavour  to  con- 
vince him,  that  though  the  greater  includes  the 
less,  the  reverse  cannot  be  true  ;  that  faith  and 
grace  in  the  Christian  sense  involve  virtue  and 
rectitado,  hot  virtue  and  rectitude  in  the  philo- 
sophical sense  desire  to  be  excused  from  any 
connexion  with  faith  and  grace.  But  the  (^ 
fence  taken  at  terms  creates  hostility  at  the 
oataet,  blocks  ap  the  avenaes  to  each  otlier*! 
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bevt,  and  leada  hmd  to  be  ao  filled  with  the 
things  in  which  they  differ,  as  to  keep  them  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  thinga  in  which  thej  agree. 

The  more  strict  disputant  will  perhaps  con- 
tinue to  insist  that  no  such  terms  as  virtue  and 
rectitude  are  to  be  found  in  any  Evangelist. 
Granted.  Neither  do  we  find  there  some  other 
eelemn  words  expressive  of  the  meet  awful  veri- 
ties of  our  religion.  The  holy  Trinity  and  the 
tatisfaction  made  by  the  death  of  Christ,  sre 
not,  I  beiirve,  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment expressed  by  these  terms,  which  were 
first  used  some  ages  aAer  in  the  Byzantine 
church.  But  can  it  be  said  tliat  the  things 
themselves  are  not  to  be  Ibund  there  7  They  are 
not  only  conspicuous  in  evei y  part  of  the  Goe. 
pel,  but  make  up  the  sum  and  substance  of  what 
It  teaches. 

While  each  disputant  then  contends  for 
his  own  phrases,  let  not  the  one  suspect  that 
grace  and  faith  are  the  watch  words  of  ent>>u. 
siasm;  nor  the  other  conclude  that  infidelity 
skulks  behind  virtue,  and  pagan  pride  behind 
rectitude.  St.  Paul  expressly  exhorts  his  con- 
verts to  *  add  to  their  iaith  virtue,*  and  if  the  In- 
verted injunction  was  never  given,  it  was  not 
because  faith  was  unnecessary  where  virtue 
previously  existed,  but  because  virtue,  Christian 
virtue,  never  oould  have  existed  at  all  without 
previous  faith.  In  enjoining  virtue,  the  Apostle, 
upon  his  own  uniform  principle,  snppo  es  the 
Christian  to  be  already  in  possession  of  fiuth ; 
this  he  ever  considers  the  essential  substance, 
virtue  the  inseparable  appendage.  Thus  tlie 
divine  preacher  on  the  Mount,  in  his  prohibi- 
tion of  an  hypocritical  outside,  does  not  say. 
Give  alms,  fast,  pray ;  he  concluded  that  hip 
followers  were  already  in  the  practice  of  those 
duties,  and  on  this  conviction  grounded  his 
cautionary  exhortation  when  thou  doest  alms, 
leAffi  thou  prayest,  tpA«n  thou  fostest.  He 
taught  them  to  avoid  all  oetentation  in  duties,  to 
which  he  alluded  as  already  established.  Be  it 
observed — by  the  Saviour  himself  no  attribute  is 
so  lionstantly  enjoined  or  commanded  as  faith. 
His  previous  question  to  those  who  resorted  to 
him  to  be  cured,  was  not  if  they  had  vtrfirs  but 
faith  ;  but  never  let  it  be  forffotten,  that  as  soon 
as  the  cure  was  performed,  the  man  of  faith  was 
enjoined,  as  the  surest  evidence  of  his  virtue,  to 
tin  no  more. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

HumiiUty  the  only  Irse  gnaoliisM. 

UvunxTY  is  one  of  those  qnalitiee  of  which 
Christianity  requires  the  perpetual  practical 
exercise.  It  does  not  insist  that  we  should  be 
feeding  or  instructing  others-— that  we  should 
be  every  moment  engaged  in  acts  of  benevolence 
to  our  folk>w  creatures,  or  of  mortification  to  oar. 
selves :  but,  whether  we  teach  or  are  taught, 
whether  communicate  onr  good  thinga  to  others, 
4ir  are  dependant  on  others  for  the  communica* 
lion  to  ourselvea,  humilitT  is  required  as  the 
invariable,  the  indispeuaUa,  the  habitnal  grace. 


in  the  lifo  of  a  ChristMB.    Pride  bmng  the 

radical  distemper  of  the  natural  man ;  the  boai- 
ness,  the  duty,  the  blessedness  of  the  splritnal 
man  is  to  be  freed  from  it. 

However  valuable  high  intelleetQal  attain- 
ments have  been  found  in  the  vindioatMNi  of  re- 
ligion, however  beneficially  talents  and  learn- 
ing have  been  exerted  in  adducing  the  evidenoee 
and  augmenting  the  illustration  of  divine  truth, 
yet  for  the  most  striking  exemplification  of 
genuine  piety,  *  To  this  man  will  I  look,  aaith 
the  Lord,  who  is  of  an  humble  spirit*  Christi- 
anity gives  a  new  form  to  the  virtues,  by  re- 
casting  them  in  this  mould.  Humility  may  be 
said  to  operate  on  the  human  character  like  the 
sculptor,  who,  in  chiseling  out  the  statue,  ac- 
complfshes  his  object,  not  by  laying  on,  but  by 
pairing  off,  not  by  making  extraneous  additions, 
but  by  retrenching  superfluities  ;  till  every  part 
of  the  redundant  material  is  cleared  away.  The 
reduction  which  true  religion  eflects,  of  swelling 
passions,  irregular  thoughts,  and  encumbering 
desires,  produces  at  length  on  the  human  mind 
some  assimilation  to  the  divine  imago — that 
model  by  which  it  works— as  the  human  resem- 
blance is  gradually,  and  at  length  successfully, 
wrought  in  the  marble. 

Christianity,  though  equally  favourable  to 
the  loftiest  as  to  the  lowest  condition  of  life, 
was  not  intended  to  make  man  great,  but 
to  make  him  contented  to  be  little.  Though 
no  enemy  to  the  poesession  and  cultivation 
of  the  highest  mental  powera,  but  afibrdin^, 
on  the  contrary,  the  noblest  objects  for  their 
investigation,  and  the  richest  materials  for 
their  exercise ;  yet  she  rests  not  her  truth  on 
their  discussion,  nor  depends  for  making  her 
way  to  the  heart  on  their  reasonings.  While 
the  cheering  approbation  of  an  humble  faith 
is  an  encouragement  repeatedly  held  6ut  in 
the  Gospel,  there,  is  not  one  commendation 
of  talent,  except  for  its  application — not  th« 
least  notice  of  rank  or  riches,  except  to  inti- 
mate their  danger — not  any  mention  of  the  wis- 
dom of  this  world,  except  to  pronounce  its  con- 
demnation. 

Humility  stands  at  the  head  of  the  beatitodee, 
and  incorporated  with  them  all.  And  the  gra- 
cious injunction,  *  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart,'  ie  a  plain  intimation,  that 
our  Redeemer  particularly  intended  that  portion 
of  hia  own  divine  character  for  the  most  imme- 
diate  object,  not  of  our  admiration  only,  but  of 
our  imitation. — It  is  the  temper  which  of  all 
others  he  most  frequently  commends,  moat  uni- 
formly enjoins,  and  which  his  own  pure  and 
holy  fife  most  invariably  exhibits.  If  we  look 
into  the  Old  Teetament,  we  see  that  God,  after 
having  described  himself  as  *  the  high  and  holy 
Ouo  which  inhabiteth  eternity,'  by  a  tranaition 
the  most  unexpected,  and  a  condescension  the 
most  inconceivable,  immediately  subjoins,  that 

*  He  dwelleth  with  the  contrite  and  the  humble ; 
and  this  from  a  motive  inexpressibly  gracious, 

*  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  re- 
vive the  heart  of  the  contrite.* 

Is  it  not  incredible,  that  afler  these  repealed 
declarations  and  examples  of  the  Almightv 
Father,  and  of  the  Eternal  Son,  pride  should  still 
be  thought  a  mark  of  graatneaa,  an  ebullition  of 
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Wfknii  and  tint  imnility  ilMiaid  be  m  little  un. 
deratood  to  be  the  trae  moral  di^rnKy  of  Chris- 
liwn?  While  in  Um  relifkm  which  they  pro- 
leesy  theie  ie  no  ezGeilenee  to  whieh  it  ie  not  pre- 
UflAinu^,  ftMi  of  whioh  it  ie  not  the  crown ;  nor 
•re  other  ▼irtoes  genaine  bat  u  they  are  ac. 
oempanied  with  thia  ^raoe«  and  performed  in 
tine  epirit  No  quality  has  acquired  its  perfec- 
tion, till  it  is  (^arified  uid  refined  by  being  steep- 
ed in  faamility. 

It  is  indeed  eeMntial  to  the  Tery  reception  of 
Christianity,  ibr,  withoot  this  principle,  we  shaU 
be  disposed  to  cavil  at  diTine  revelation,  to  reject, 
at  least,  every  truth  revolting  to  human  pride ; 
we  shall  require  other  ground  for  the  belief  in 
God  than  his  revealed  word,  other  evidence  of 
his  veracity  than  the  internal  conviction  of  oar 
spiritual  wants,  sod  the  snitableneas  of  that  re- 
nedy  whieh  the  Gospel  preeenta  to  us.  This 
pri nciple^  therefbre,  is  indispensable ;  without  it, 
we  aball  be  little  inclined  cordially  to  receive 
Christianity  as  a  light,  or  to  ohey  it  as  a  rule. 
Without  it  we  shall  not  discover  the  evil  of  cor 
enrn  hearts ;  and  without  this  discovery,  we  shall 
by  no  means  value  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
we  shall  exercise  no  habitual  dependanoe  on  the 
promised  assistance,  nor  seek  for  a  support  of 
which  we  do  not  (bel  the  want* 

But  humility,  by  leading  us  to  form  a  just  es- 
limato  of  ourselvee,  teaches  us  to  discern  the 
narrowness  of  our  eapocilies.  It  reminds  us, 
that  there  are  many  things  even  in  the  works 
of  Grod's  natural  creation  far  above  our  compre- 
hension ;  that  from  the  ignorance  and  blindness 
of  our  minds  we  make  nvquent  mistakes,  and 
Ibrm  a  very  erroneous  judgment  about  things 
comparatively  obvious  and  intelligible.  This 
temper  will  bring  us  to  credit  with  fuller  cor- 
diality the  teatimony  which  God  in  hie  word 
gives  of  himself,  and  cure  us  of  the  vanity  of 
rejeeting  it,  en  the  mere  ground  that  we  cannot 
comprehend  it  It  will  Oliver  us  from  the  de- 
sire  of  being — *•  wise  above  what  is  written,*  and 
is  the  Sole  antidote  to  the  perils  of  that  promise 
of  unhallowed  knowledge,  with  whieh  the  gr&nd 
seducer  tempted  his  first  credulous  victim. 

It  is  not  till  humility  has  practically  made 
known  to  us  how  slowly  religion  produces  ite 
eflTecte  on  ourselves,  that  we  cease  to  marvel  at 
ite  feeble  influence  and  slow-paced  ef&oacy  on 
those  around  us.  As  a  consequence,  this  prin- 
ciple leads  the  humble  Christian  to  be  severe  in 
Tudging  himself^  and  disposee  him  to  be  candid 
m  j  udging  others.  W hen  he  compares  himself 
With  worse  men,  it  furnishes  a  motive,  not  fbr 
vanity,  but  gratitude ;  when  with  better  for  ad- 
ditional sel^abasement 

St  Paul  seems  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the 
lagging  movement  which  even  Christians  make 
towards  the  complete  attainment  of  this  heavenly 
temper.  In  his  address  to  the  Coloesians,  after 
having  expressed  his  firm  hope  of  their  sincere 
conversion,  in  that  they  had  *  pat  on  the  new 
man,  whieh  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the 
image  of  Him  that  created  him,'  he  yet  finds  it 
expedient  to  exhort  them ;  and,  fbr  this  very 
reason,  *  to  put  on,*  together  with  other  christian 
qualities  which  he  enumerates,  *  humbleness  of 
mind.* 

He  might  have  pressed  thie  duty  ander  the 
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supposition  of  two  cases,  and,  in  either,  ^ha- in* 
junction  would  be  jqst  As  they  had  made  a 
public  profession  02  Chiistianily,  he  intimatesi 
that  there  was  no  surer  way  of  evincing  that 
their  pro^ssion  was  sincere,  and  their  conver* 
sion  radical,  than  by  this  unequivocal  mark,  the 
cultivation  of  an  humble  spirit  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  however  deeply  rooted  they  might 
be  in  fiuth  and  piety,  he  might  feei  it  necessary 
to  remind  them,  tliai  they  should  not  consider 
themselves  as  having  attained  a  perfection  whick 
left  no  room  fbr  improvement  So  far  was  this 
deep  proficient  in  divine  wisdom  from  thinking 
that  all  was  done  when  the  convert  had  entered 
on  bis  new  course,  he  enjoins  them«  ever  alter 
this  efiectual  change,  that  they  should,  as  a  coiik. 
sequence  as  well  as  a  proof,  Merr/ore,  *  put  on' 
this  christian  grace ;  and  produces  their  con. 
version  as  a  motive,  *  because  you  are  already 
renewed.*  He  does  not  recommend  any  specific 
act,  so  much  as  a  general  disposition  of  *  mind,' 
implying,  according  to  his  uniform  practioct 
that  growth  was  necessary  to  life,  and  progresa 
to  perfection. 

The  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the  dis- 
courses of  ite  divine  Author,  are  rather  pointed 
against  certein  radical  evil  principlea,  than  ex* 
tended  to  their  lesser  ramifications.  When  the 
powerful  artillery  of  the  Gospel- was  more  eap^ 
cially  levelled  against  the  strong  holds  of  pride; 
it  included  in  Uie  attack  all  the  minor  offences 
resulting  from  it;  implying,  that  if  the  citadel 
be  conquered,  the  intimidated  forces  in  the  ouU 
works  will  make  but  a  feeble  reeistance. 

Even  the  worldly  and  the  careless,  who  are 
perhaps  too  inattentive  to  perceive  thai  humility 
is  the  predominating  feature  in  the  tnily  reli* 
gious  character,  as  well  as  the  meet  amlkile  and 
engaging  part  of  it,  yet  pay  it  a  sort  of  Involun* 
tary  homage  in  adopting  ite  outward  appear* 
ance.  Many  among  the  more  elegant  glasses 
of  society,  who  cannot  be  brought  to  adopt  the 
principle,  assume  the  form,  as  the  most  unequi* 
vocal  mark  of  their  superior  condition.  But 
while  the  well-bred  exhibit  the  polished  exterior 
of  humility  in  manner^  they  are  called,  as  Chris* 
tians,  to  cultivate  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace* 
In  spite  of  the  laws  against  egotbm  which  the 
code  of  good  breeding  has  issued,  a  nearer  inti- 
macy sometimes  discloses  the  self-satisfaction 
which  politeness  had  thinly  veiled.  While  we 
are  prone  to  carry  our  virtues  in  our  memory, 
we  cannot  be  always  on  our  guard  against  pro- 
ducing them  in  our  oonversation.  Such  virtues^ 
(or  the  most  part  popular  ones,  caught  our  taste 
perhaps  from  the  applause  with  which  they  were 
received,  or  the  doquenoe  with  which  they  were 
set  fiNTth  in  our  presence :  and  as  we  acquired 
them  in  public,  and  by'hearing  and  reading,  we 
shall  be  contented  to  exercise  them  in  proftnsion 
and  talk.  Many,  and  very  many  of  these  quali- 
ties may  be  grafted  on  the  old  stock,  and  look 
green  and  flourishing,  whilst  they  *  have  no  root 
in  themselves  ;*  but  genuine  humility  springs 
out  of  a  root  deeply  fixed  in  the  soil  of  a  renewed 
heart,  and  takes  ite  first  ground  on  the  full^con- 
viction  of  our  apostacy  from  God. 

As  we  make  a  proficiency  in  this  bumbling 
knowledge  of  ourselves,  our  confidence  in  our 
own  virtues  proportionably  diminishes.    The  da* 
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lig\A  we  onee  refceived  in  Uw  contemplation  is 
first  abated  b^  ■elf-distrust,  and  finally  abolished 
by  self.acquaintance.— Then  wo  begin  to  profit 
by  the  deep  sense  of  oor  own  weakness,  and  to 
■end  forth  the  ^nuine  fratts  of  a  strenj^h  and 
a  virtue  derived  from  hij^her  sources.  And  thus, 
the  sound  conviction  of  our  own  frailty,  though 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  a  great  error,  may 
prove,  if  we  might  venture  to  say  it,  of  more  real 
benefit  to  our  own  mind,  than  the  performance 
of  a  splendid  action,  if  of  that  action  all  the  use 
we  had  made  had  been  to  repose  added  oonfi. 
dence  in  oor  own  strength,  or  to  entertain  higher 
Aotions  of  our  own  goc^ness. 

Yet,  while  we  ought  to  be  deeply  humbled  at 
oyery  fVesh  detection  of  evil  in  our  hearts,  to  be 
dieeooraged  at  the  discovery  from  proceeding  in 
our  Christian  oonrse  is  eo  nr  from  being  an  ef» 
feet  of  humility,  that  it  is  rather  the  result  of 
pride.  The  traveller  who  meets  with  a  fall,  does 
not  recover  his  ground  by  lying  still  and  lament- 
ing, but  by  rising  and  pursuing  his  joumev. 
Joined  with  this  faulty  despondency,  or  still 
more  frequently  preceding  it,  is  to  be  traced  the 
operation  of  a  blind  and  morbid  pride.  Parti- 
oularly,  if  the  intimation  of  the  fault  we  have 
committed  cornea  from  others,  the  heart  is  found 
to  rise  at  the  bare  suggestion  that  we  are  not 
perfect.  We  had  perhaps  been  guilty  of  a  hun. 
dred  faults  before,  of  which,  as  others  took  no 
notice,  they  made  little  imprassion  on  ourselves. 
We  commit  s  smaller  error,  which  draws  the 
eyes  of  the  world  upon  us,  and  we  are  not  only 
dejecled  but  almost  hopeless.  The  eye  of  God 
was  equally  witness  to  our  preceding  faults,  yet 
firom  their  being  secret,  they  produced  little  com- 
punction,  while  that  which  is  obvious  to  human 
inspection  produces  sorrow  on  the  mere  ground 
of  producing  shame.  Perhaps  we  wero  permit- 
ted  to  fall  into  this  more  notorious  error  that  we 
miffht  be  brought  to  advert  to  those  of  which  we 
had  been  so  little  sensible ;  and  though  the  de- 
pression  consequent  upon  this  fault  is  rather  the 
oonsciousness  of  mortified  pride,  than  of  pious 
contrition,  yet  God  may  make  use  of  it  to  awaken 
us  to  a  fbeling  of  our  general  corruptions,  to  warn 
us  not  to  depend  on  ourselves,  and  to  put  us  on 
oar  guard  against  *  secret  faults,'  as  well  as 
against  open  and  *  presumptuous  sins.* 

Even  a  good  man  is  not  entirely  exempt  from 
the  danger  of  occasional  elation  of  spirit ;  even 
a  good  man  does  not  always  judge  himself  so  ri- 
gorously as  he  ought ;  yet,  though  he  makes  too 
many  partial  allowances,  is  too  much  disposed 
to  softenings  and  abatements,  to  apologies  and 
deductions,  still  he  is,  on  the  whole,  suspicious 
of  himself,  distrustful  of  his  own  rectitude,  on 
his  guard  against  habitual  aberrations  fi'om  hn- 
militjr*  Though  tremblingly  alive  to  kindness, 
his  sincerity  makes  him  almost  ready  to  regret 
commendation,  because  his  enlightened  con- 
science tells  him,  that  if  the  panegyrist  knew 
him  as  he  knows  himself,  it  would  have  been 
bestowed  with  much  abatement ;  and  he  is  little 
elated  with  ihe  praise  which  is  produced  by  ig- 
norance and  mistake. — ^Though  he  has  fewer 
faults  than  some  others,  yet,  as  he  must  know 
more  of  himself  than  he  can  know  of  them,  his 
humility  will  teadi  him  to  bear  patiently  even 
1h»  oensuro  he  does  not  deserve,  conscious  bow 


much  he  does  deserve  for  faults  which  Ihff  ctm 
surer  cannot  know. 

There  is,  however,  no  humility  in  an  ozcessivs 
depreeiation  of  ourselves.  We  are  not  caos* 
OMnded  to  take  a  false  estimate  of  oor  own  eha« 
racter,  though  a  low  would  bo  too  frequently  ■ 
just  one.  While  the  great  Apostle  St  Peter  was 
contented  to  call  himself  <As  »er9ant  of  Jetmt 
ChriM,  his  self-constituted  successors,  by  an  hy« 
perbole  of  self-abasement,  have  denominated 
themselves  tenmnU  tf  the  ^enanU  of  God.  And 
yet  they  have  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  slioays  sor* 
passed  the  disciple  they  profess  to  follow,  in  tho 
display  of  this  apostolic  graee. 

Nor  is  the  appearance  of  this  quality  any  in* 
fallible  proof  of  its  existencOi  Nothing  is  moiw 
common  than  to  hear  afiabllity  to  the  poor  pio- 
dnced  as  an  undoubted  evidenee  of  the  humility 
of  the  aifioent  The  act,  indeed,  is  always  amia* 
ble,  whatever  be  the  motive ;  but  still  the  ex- 
pression is  equivocal.  Does  it  not  sometimeo 
too  much  resemble  that  septennial  exhibition  of 
humility  which  calls  forth  so  ranch  smiling  con* 
desoension  from  the  powerful*  while  it  convey* 
*  an  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart  1* 
The  one  enjoys  the  brief,  but  keen  delight,  of 
reviling  his  superiors  with  impunity,  with  tho 
better  gratification  of  conftrring  favours  instead 
of  receiving  them;  the  other,  like  Dryden's 
Aehilophel,  *  bowing  popularly  low,'  wins  by  hi* 
courtesy,  that  favour,  which  he  would  not  per* 
haps  have  obtained  by  his  merit  But  the  our- 
tain  soon  closes  on  the  personated  scene : — the 
next  day,  both  fall  back  into  their  natural  cha- 
raeler  and  condition.  The  periodical  condesoen- 
sion  at  once  reinstates  itself  into  seven  year's 
dignity,  while  the  indej^ndonl  elector  cheerfully 
resumes  his  place  in  his  dependent  class,  till  the 
next  Saturnalia  again  invite  to  the  reciprocal 
exchange  of  character. 

Where  the  difforence  of  condition  is  obviously 
great,  nothing  is  lost,  and  something  ma^  bo 
gained  by  familiarity :  tbf  condescension  is  so 
apparent,  that  though  it  properly  excites  both 
admiration  and  gratitude  in  the  indigent,  it  doeo 
not  infidlibly  prove  the  lowliness  of  the  superior. 
The  impassable  gulf  which  separates  the  two 
conditions,  the  immoveable  fences  which  esta- 
blish that  distance,  preserve  the  poor  from  en- 
croachment, and  the  rich  fhom  derogation :  no 
swellings  of  heart  arise  against  the  acknow- 
lodged  dependant,  no  dread  of  emulation  against 
the  avowed  inferior.  Even  arrogance  itself  is 
gratified  at  seeing  its  train  augmented  by  so 
amiable  a  thing  as  its  own  kindness.  Notice 
is  richlv  repaid  by  panegyric,  and  condescen- 
sion finds  it  has  only  stooped  to  rise.— |-If  we  give 
pleasure  in  order  to  bo  paid  with  praise,  we  had 
better  be  less  liberal  that  we  might  be  less  ex. 
acting.  The  discreetly  proud  are  aware,  that 
arrogant  mannen  bar  up  men's  hearts  against 
them ;  their  very  pride,  therefore,  preserves  them 
from  insolence ;  the  determined  object  being  to 
gain  hearts,  and  their  good  sense  telling  thsm 
that  a  haughty  demeanor  is  not  the  way  to  gain 
them,  they  know  how  to  make  the  exterior  affa- 
ble  in  proportion  as  the  mind  is  high ;  for  the 
ingenuity  of  pride  has  taught  it,  that  popularity 
is  only  to  be  obtained  byconcealing  the  most 
oflhnsive  part  of  itseIC   Thus  it  oan  retain  its 
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MUkb  and  grttify  ii«  ■piritp  withoat  the  arro- 
gant display  b^  which  vulgar  pride  diflgnsle, 
and,  by  diaguatiiig,  kiaee  its  aioi. 

The  true  test  is»  how  the  same  person  ftels, 
and  how  he  coodocts  himself,  towards  him  whose 
claims  come  in  oompeiitioo  with  his  own— ^wbo 
treads  on  his  heels  in  his  pretonsions,  or  sor- 
passes  him  in  his  success — who  is  held  op  as 
his  rival  in  genins,  in  repatation,  in  fortune,  in 
display — ^wbo  runs  the  race  with  him  and  oat. 
strips  him.  More  severe  will  be  the  test,  when 
the  competitor  is  *•  has  own  familiar  friend,'  who 
was  his  equal,  perhaps  his  inferior,  in  the  con- 
test fur  academical  honours,  but  is  now  a  more 
fiurtonate  candidate  for  the  prixes  which  the 
world  distributes,  or  his  decided  conqueror  on 
the  professional  Arena. 

His  humility  is  put  to  the  trial,  when  he  hears 
another  extolled  for  the  very  quality  on  which 
he  most  values  himself— commended  for  some- 
thing, in  which  he  would,  if  he  dared,  monopo- 
lize commendation — it  is  tried  when  he  sees 
that  a  man  of  merit  has  prospered  in  an  enter- 
prise i^  which  As  has  failed,  or  when  he  is  call- 
ed upon  for  the  magnanimity  to  acknowledge 
one  who,  though  below  him  in  general  charac- 
ter, is  still  his  superior  in  thif  particular  respect 
— ^it  is,  when,  in  some  individual  instance,  this 
competitor  has  promoted  the  public  good  by  a 
means  which  he  had  declared  to  be  totally  in- 
applicable to  the  end. 

The  true  Christian  will  be  humble  in  proper- 
tion  lo  the  splendor  of  his  endowments.  Humi- 
lity does  not  require  him  to  stupify  or  disavow 
his  understanding,  and  thus  disqualify  or  indis- 
pose  him  for  great  active  duties.  If  he  possesses 
talents,  he  is  not  unoonseioos  of  them,  but,  in- 
stead oif  exulting  in  the  possession,  he  is  abased 
that  he  has  not  turned  them  to  better  account, 
he  is  habitually  thinking  how  he  can  most  es- 
sentially serve  God  with  his  own  gift  Sensible 
that  he  owes  every  thing  to  his  divine  Benefac- 
tor, he  feels  that  he  has  not  made  him  the  return 
to  which  he  was  bound,  and  that  his  gratitude 
bears  little  proportion  to  his  mercies ;  so  that  the 
▼er^  review  of  his  abilities  and  possessions, 
which  inflates  the  hearts  of  others,  only  deepens 
hb  humility,  only  fills  his  mind  with  a  fuller 
sense  of  his  own  defect  of  love  and  thankfulness. 
Every  distinction,  instead  of  intoxicating  him, 
only  augments  his  sense  of  dependence,  magni- 
fies his  weight  of  obligation,  increases  his  feel- 
ing of  acoountabieness.  His  humility  has  a 
double  excitement :  he  receives  every  blessing 
as  the  gifl  of  God  though  the  merits  of  his  Son ; 
it  is  increased  by  the  reflection,  that  such  is  his 
unworthiness,  he  dares  not  even  supplicate  the 
mercy  ef  his  Creator  but  through  the  interces- 
sion  of  a  Mediator :  *  where  is  ooastang  then  7 
it  if  excluded.* — Not  only  on  account  of  any 
good  he  may  have,  but  also  on  account  of  evils 
from  which  he  has  been  preserved,  he  acknow- 
ledges himself  indebted  to  divine  assistance ;  so 
that  his  escapes  and  deliverances,  as  well  as  his 
virtues  and  successes,  are  subjects  of  gratitude 
rather  than  of  self-exultation. 

It  will  not  be  departing  from  the  present  ob- 
ject, if  we  contrast  the  quality  under  considera- 
tion with  its  opposite.  While  humility  is  never 
at  variance  wita  itself,  pride  is  a  very  inconsist 


ant  principle.  It  knows  not  only  how  to  aesama 

the  garb  of  the  attribute  to  which  it  is  opposed, 
but  even  descends  to  be  abject»  which  humility 
never  is.  Consider  it  on  one  side,  nothing  is  so 
self.sopported  ;  survey  it  on  the  other,  you  will 
peroeive  that  nothing  is  so  dependent,  so  full  of 
claims,  so  ezactingt  so  incapable  of  snbeisting 
on  itself.  It  is  made  up  of  extrinsic  appendages; 
it  leads  a  life  of  mendicity ;  it  stoops  to  beg  the 
alms  of  other  men's  good  opinion  fi>r  its  daily 
bread.  It  is  true,  the  happiness  of  a  proud  man, 
if  he  have  rank,  arises  from  an  idea  of  his  own 
importance ;  but  still,  to  feed  and  maintain  thia 
ffreedy  self-importance,  he  must  look  around  ^ 
him.  His  pleasures  are  derived,  not  so  much  * 
from  his  personal  enjoyments  as  from  his  sup«* 
riority  to  others ;  not  so  much  from  what  hn 
possesses,  as  from  the  respect  his  possessione 
inspire.  As  he  cannot  entirely  support  his  feel* 
ings  of  greatness  by  what  he  finds  in  himself} 
be  supplies  the  deficiency  by  looking  backward 
to  his  ancestors,  and  downward  upon  his  train.^ 
With  all  his  self-consequence,  he  is  reduced  ti» 
borrow  his  dignity  from  the  merits  of  the  one, 
and  the  numlwrs  of  the  other.  By  thus  multi« 
plying  himself,  he  feels  not  only  individually, 
but  numerically,  great.  These  foreign  aids  and 
adjuncts  help  him  to  enlarge  the  space  he  fiUa 
in  his  own  imagination,  and  he  is  meanly  con* 
tented  to  be  admired  for  what  is,  in  effect,  ue 
part  of  himself. — This  sentiment  is,  however, 
by  no  means  limited  to  rank  or  riches. 

If  the  penury  of  pride  drives  it  to  seek  its  ali« 
moot  in  the  praise  of  others,  it  is  chiefly  because 
we  want  their  good  opinion  to  confirm  us  in  that 
which  we  have  of  ouiiMlves.  When  we  secretly 
indulge  in  reckoning  up  the  testimonies  we  have 
collected  to  our  worth,  it  is  because  we  like  to 
bring  as  many  witnesses  as  we  can  muster,  that 
we  may  have  their  approving  verdict  in  addi- 
tional  proof  that  our  judgment  was  right  la 
fact,  we  think  better  of  ourselves  in  proportion 
as  we  contrive  to  make  more  people  think  well 
of  us.  But,  however  large  the  circle  which 
*  high  imaginations'  draw  round  the  individual 
self  in  the  centre,  we  can  really  occupy  no  more 
than  our  allotted  space ;  we  may  indeed  change 
our  position,  but,  in  shifUng  it,  we  fill  no  more 
than  we  fUUed  already,  for  by  the  removal  ^e 
loee  as  much  as  we  gain* 

It  is  an  humbling  truth,  that  the  roost  power* 
ful  talents  are  not  seldom  accompanied  with  ve* 
hement  passions,  that  a  brilliant  imagination  is 
too  frequently  associated  with  ungoverned  ap- 
petites. Neither  human  reason,  nor  motives 
merely  moral,  are  commonly  found  to  keep  these 
impetuous  usurpers  in  order ;  the  strength  of 
men's  passions  tempting  them  to  violate  the 
roles  which  the  strength  of  their  judgment  has 
laid  down. — ^Nature  cannot  operate  without  its 
own  sphere.  What  is  natural  in  the  intellect, 
will  not,  of  itself,  govern  what  is  natural  in  the 
appetite.  If  the  lower  part  of  our  nature  is  sub- 
dued, it  is  not  without  the  holy  Spirit  assisting 
the  higher.  Wit,  especially  has  such  a  tendency 
to  load  astray  the  mind  which  it  embellishes, 
that  it  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of 
grace,  when  men,  whose  shining  talents  make 
virtue  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  others,  reject  them- 
selves *  high  thoughts  engendering  pride  *'  when 
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tbej,  on  whoM  lips  Um  mttentidn  ofollMn  faann 
«iUi  delight,  can,  IhenMelfM,  by  this  divinely 
infiiwd  principle,  *  bring  every  thought  into 
cmptivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ* 

There  is  no  quality  io  ready  to  aaapecti  and 
ao  prompt  to  accuse,  as  that  which  we  are  con- 
sidering ;  there  is  no  fault  which  a  proud  man 
so  readily  charges  upon  others  as  pride ;  espe- 
cially if  the  person  accused  possess  those  dia- 
tinetions  and  accomfylishmcnta,  the  possession 
of  which  would  make  the  accuser  proud.  Men 
ftill  of  themselvee,  are  disposed  to  fanc^  others 
deficient  in  attention  to  them ;  and  as  it  never 
occurs  to  them  why  those  attentions  are  with, 
held,  they  have  no  other  way  of  accounting  for 
tlie  neglect,  but  to  charge  the  neglector  with 
being  envious  of  their  qualities,  or  vain  of  his 
ewn.  With  that  deep  humility,  which  is  the 
ground-work  of  bis  profbssion,  the  Christian 
alone  attains  to  real  dignity  of  character.  If 
we  reckon  those  men  great  who  rise  high,  and 
make  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  world,  how 
much  higher  is  his  claim  to  greatness  who  looks 
down  on  what  the  others  glory  in ;  who  views 
with  indiflfbrence  the  things  to  which  the  world 
accounts  it  greatness  to  aspire,  and  the  conaum* 
mation  of  greatness  to  attain. 

The  proud  man,  bv  not  cordially  falling  in 
with  the  Christian  scheme^whicb.  If  he  tho- 
roughly adopted,  would  shrink  to  nothing  these 
bkiated  fancies — contracts,  in  effect,  the  dura- 
tion of  his  existence,  and  reduces  to  almost  no- 
thing the  sphere  in  which  his  boasted  dignity 
is  to  be  exercised.  The  theatre  on  which  he  is 
satisfied  to  act,  is  limifed  to  the  narrow  stage 
of  (his  world ;  and  even  on  this  vanishing  scene, 
how  far  are  the  generality  from  being  consider- 
able actors !  Pride,  therefore,  is  something 
worse  than  fktuity,  fbr  whether  the  stake  be 
high  or  low,  it  is  sure  to  play  a  losing  game.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  which  lot  will  be  most  terrible; 
bis,  who,  having  performed  an  obscure  and  pain- 
ful  part  in  this  short  drama,  and  having  neglect- 
ed to  seek  that  kingdom  promised  to  the  poor 
in  spirit,  closes  his  ufe  and  hopes  together ;  or 
his,  who,  having  had  a  conspicuous  part  sssign- 
ed  him  here,  submits,  when  the  curtain  drops, 
not  merely  to  be  nothing :  but  oh !  how  much 
worse  than  nothing !  Abeorbed  in  the  illusions 
and  decorations  of  this  shifling  spectacle,  or  in- 
toxicated with  the  plaudits  of  the  spectators,  the 
interminable  scenes  which  lie  beyond  the  grave, 
though,  perhaps,  not  absolutely  disbelieved, 
have  been  totally  neglected  to  be  taken  into  his 
brief  reckoning. 

Now,  if  pride  were  really  a  generous  princi-' 
pie,  if  its  tumour  were  indeed  greatness,  surely 
the  soul  which  entertains  it  would  exert  its 
energies  on  a  grand  scale !  If  ambition  were 
indeed  a  noble  sentiment,  would  it  not  be  point- 
ed  to  the  noblest  objects ;  would  it  not  be  direct* 
ed  to  the  sublimest  end  ?  Would  not  the  mind 
which  is  filled  with  it,  achieve  a  loftier  flight  7 
Would  it  stoop  to  be  cooped  up  within  the  scanty 
precincts  of  a  perishing  world  ?  True  ambition 
would  raise  its  votary  above  the  petty  projects 
which  every  accident  may  overturn,  and  every 
breath  destroy ;  which  a  few  months  may,  and 
a  fbw  years  musf,  terminate.  It  would  set  him 
upon  reflecting,  that  all  the  elevation  of  intellect, 


all  the  depth  of  erudition,  all  the  saperiortty  of 
rmnk,  all  the  distinction  of  riches  is  only  held  by 
the  attenuated  thread  that  attaches  him  to  this 
world— a  world  which  is  itself  *  hung  upon  no- 
thing.* True  ambition  would  instruct  him,  that 
he  is  not  realty  great  who  is  not  great  fbr  eter- 
nity— tliat  to  know  the  height  and  depth,  tht 
length  and  breadth,  of  the  knowledge  of  God« 
and  of  his  eternal  kive  in  Christ  Jesus,  is  the 
consummation  of  all  knowledge,  the  top  of  aS 
greatness,  the  substance  of  all  riches,  the  sum 
of  all  wisdom;  that  the  only  object  sufficiently 
capacious  to  satisfy  the  grasping  desires,  to  fill 
the  hungering  soul  of  man,  is  that  immortality 
which  is  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel.  That 
state  which  has  God  for  its  portion,  and  eternity 
for  its  duration,  is  alone  commensurate  to  the 
grandeur  of  a  soul  redeemed  by  the  blood  of 
Christ  This  holy  ambitbn  would  show  him, 
that  there  is  a  littleness  in  whatever  has  bounda- 
ries— a  penury  in  e^erj  thin^  of  which  we  can 
count  the  value — an  insignificance  in  all  of 
which  we  perceive  the  end. 

Let  it,  then,  ever  be  considered  as  a  destitu* 
tion  of  true  greatness,  practically  to  blot  out 
eternity  flrom  its  plan.  As  a  consequence,  let 
that  be  truly  designated  *the  wisdom  fVom 
above,*  which  makes  eternity  the  grand  feature 
in  the  aspect  of  our  existence.  And  this  ambi- 
tion, be  it  remembered,  is  the  exclosive  property 
of  the  humble  Christian.  Hi$  desires  are  iili- 
roitable->A0  disdains  the  scanty  bounds  of  time 
-^he  leaps  the  narrow  oonfiBes  of  space.  He  it 
is  who  monopolizes  ambition.  HU  aims  soar  a 
bolder  flight--Ais  aspirations  are  sustained  on  ■ 
stronger  pinion — Ats  views  extend  to  an  immea- 
surable  distance— Ait  hopes  rest  in  an  intermi- 
oabie  duration. 

Yet  if  his  felicity  does  not,  like  that  of  secu- 
lar  ambition,  depend  on  popular  breath,  still  it 
subsists  on  dependence.  It  subsists  upon  a  trust 
which  never  disappoints— upon  a  mercy  which 
is  never  exhausted— upon  a  promise  which  ne- 
ver deceives — upon  the  strength  of  an  arm 
which  *  scattcreth  the  proud  in  the  imagination 
of  their  hearts*— on  a  bienignity  which  *  exaheth 
the  meek  and  humble*— on  a  liberality,  which^ 
in  opposition  to  worldly  generosity,  *lills  the 
hungry  alone  with  good  things,*  and  which, 
contrary  to  human  ranity,  sends  only  *  the  rich 
empty  away.' 

Humility  is  an  attribute  of  such  antipathy  to 
the  original  constitution  of  our  nature,  that  no 
principle  can  possibly  produce  it  in  its  full  ex- 
tent, and  bring  it  to  its  oomplete  maturity,  but 
that  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  No  spirit 
short  of  this  can  enable  us  to  submit  our  under- 
standing, to  subdue  our  will,  to  resign  our  inde- 
pendence, to  renounce  ourselves. 

This  principle  not  only  teaches  us  to  bow 
to  the  authority  and  yield  to  the  providence  of 
God,  but  inculcates  the  still  harder  lesson  of 
submitting  to  be  saved  in  the  only  way  He 
has  appointed — a  way  which  lays  pride  in  the 
dost  If  even,  in  the  true  servants  of  God,  this 
submission  is  sometimes  interrupted — ^if  we  too 
naturally  recede  from  it — if  we  too  reluctantly 
return  to  it,  it  is  still  owing  to  the  remains  of 
pride,  the  master  sin ;  a  sin  too  slowly  discard- 
ed even  fh>ni  the  renewed  nature,   liis  partial 
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COWHiMt  of  the  ttubborn  wtU«  thi*  imperftot  re- 
•ignmtioD,  tbie  impeded  obedience,  oven  in  tiie 
real  Christian,  ie  an  abidini^  proof  that  we  want 
&ither  humblioji^,  a  mortifying^  evidence  that  our 
hearts  are  not  jet  oompleiely  brought  under 
the  dominion  of  our  prinoiples. 


CEiAP.  XIV. 
On  Retirement, 

An  old  French  wit  says,  that  *  ambition  itself 
might  teach  us  to  love  retirement,  as  there  is 
nothing  which  so  much  hates  to  have  compan- 
ions.* Cowley  corrects  this  sentiment  with  one 
oqnally  lively  and  more  sound,  that  *  ambition, 
indeed,  detests  to  have  company  on  either  side, 
but  delights  above  all  things  in  a  train  behind, 
and  ushers  beibre.*  To  seek  thereibre  a  retreat 
till  we  have  got  rid  of  this  ambition,  to  fly  to 
retirement  as  a  scene  of  pleasure  or  improve- 
ment, till  the  love  of  the  world  is  eradicated 
from  the  htart,  or  at  least  till  this  eradication  la 
its  predominant  desire,  will  only  conduct  the 
discontented  mind  to  a  long  train  of  fresh  dis- 
appointments, in  addition  to  that  series  of  vex- 
ations of  which  it  has  so  constantly  complained 
in  the  world* 

The  amiable  writer  already  referred  to,  who 
has  as  much  unafiected  elegance  and  good  sense 
in  his  prose  works,  as  false  taste  and  unnatural 
wit  in  his  poetry,  seems  not  to  be  quite  accu- 
rate when  he  insists  in  favour  of  his  beloved 
solitude  that  *  a  minisisr  of  state  has  not  so 
much  business  in  public  as  a  wise  roan  has  in 
private ;  the  one,*  says  he,  *  has  but  part  of  the 
affairs  of  one  nation,  tlie  <^er  has  all  the  works 
of  God  and  nature  under  his  consideration.  But 
surely  there  is  a  manifest  differsnce  between 
our  having  great  works  under  our  consideration, 
and  having  them  under  our  control.  He  assigns, 
indeed,  high  motives  ibr  the  purposes  of  retreat, 
but  he  dMs  not  seem  to  assign  the  highest 
Should  he  not  have  added  in  conjunction  with 
the  objects  he  enumerates,  what  should  be  the 
leading  object  of  the  retirement  of  the  good 
man,  the  study  of  his  own  heart,  as  well  as  of 
inanimate  nature ;  of  the  world,  as  well  as  of 
the  works  of  God  7 

He  who  has  spent  his  life  in  the  study  of 
mankind,  till  he  is  weary  both  of  the  study  and 
of  its  object,  will,-  with  a  justly  framed  mind,  be 
well  prepared  for  retirement  He  will  delight 
in  it  as  an  occasion  for  cultivating  a  more  inti. 
mate  acquaintance  with  his  Maker  and  with 
himsel£  He  will  seek  it  not  merely  as  the  well- 
earned  reward  of  a  life  of  labour,  but  as  a  scene, 
which,  while  it  advances  his  present  comfort, 
furnishes  him  with  better  means  of  preparing 
lor  a  betleff  life.  We  often  hear  of  the  neces- 
siiy  of  being  qualified  for  the  world ;  and  this  is 
the  grand  object  in  the  education  of  our  children, 
overlooking  the  difficult  duty  of  qualifying  them 
ihr  retirement  But  if  part  of  the  immense 
pains  which  are  taken  to  fit  them  for  the  com- 
pany of  others,  were  employed  in  fitting  them 
fi»r  their  own  company,  in  teaching  them  the 
doties  of  aoUtode  as  waU  IS  of  society,  this  earth 


would  be  a  happitir  place  than  it  is ;  a  training 
suitable  to  a  world  of  such  brief  duration,  would 
be  a  better  preparatory  study  for  a  world  which 
will  have  no  end. 

Leievre  u>Uh  dignity  is  a  classic  phrase 
which  carries  to  the  taste  and  to  the  heart  the 
mingled  ideas  of  repoee,  elegance,  and  literature. 
It  is,  indeed,  an  honourable  state  of  enjoyment 
It  has  been  sung  by  the  poet,  and  extolled  by 
the  philosopher.  Its  delights  have  been  echoM 
by  tlx)se  who  seek  it,  and  by  those  that  shun  it; 
by  .those  who  desire  its  possession,  and  by  those 
who  are  satisfied  with  its  praise ;  by  those  wha 
found  their  fondness  on  a  happy  experience,  and 
by  those  who  had  rather  admire  than  enjoy  it 
.  Tumult,  indeed,  is  to  be  avoided  as  a  great 
impediment  to  that  interior  peace,  wiUiout 
which  outward  stillness  is  of  little  value.  But 
let  us  bear  In  mind  that  it  is  more  easy  to  es- 
cape from  the  tumult  of  the  world  than  of  the 
passions.  Before,  therefore,  we  expect  immu* 
nity  from  care  in  our  projected  retreat,  let  us  in- 
quire what  is  our  object  in  retiring.  We  may 
deceive  ourselves  in  this  pursuit  as  we  have 
done  in  others.  We  may  fancy  we  are  retiring 
from  motives  of  religion,  when  we  are  only 
seeking  a  more  agreeable  mode  of  lifo.  Or  wo 
may  be  flying,  from  duty,  when  wo  fancy  we 
are  flying  nom  temptation.  We  may  flatter 
ourselves  we  are  seeking  the  means  of  piety, 
when  we  are  only  running  away  fVom.  the 
perplexities  of  our  situation ;  from  trials  which 
make,  perhaps  a  part  of  our  duty.  To  dis- 
like ^ese  is  natural ;  to  desire  to  escape  from 
them  is  innocent,  generally  laudable.  Only  let 
us  not  persuade  ourselves  that  we  are  influenc- 
ed by  one  motive  when  we  are  acting  fVom 
another.  The  design  ma^  be  even  good,  but 
let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  with  the  idea  of  its 
being  better  than  it  is.  Lst  us  not  boast  that 
we  are  making  a  sacrifice  to  duty,  when  we 
are  consulting,  however  innocently,  our  own 
ease  or  convenience.  In  retreating  into  the 
country  for  peace  of  mind,  the  temper  yoa 
would  find  you  must  canr  thither.  Those  who 
retire  on  no  other  principle  but  to  escape  trouUe 
without  turning  their  leisure  to  the  benefits  it 
is  calculated  to  impart,  are  happy  only  on  the 
low  condition  of  being  useless.  If  we  retire 
upon  the  motive  of  *8oul  take  thine  ease,* 
though  neither  covetousness  nor  sensuality  be 
the  prompting  principle,  if  our  object  be  a  sloth- 
ful indulgence,  a  retirement  which  does  not  in- 
volve benefit  to  others,  as  well  as  improvement 
to  ourselves,  we  fail  of  the  great  purpose  for 
which  we  came  into  the  world,  for  which  we 
withdrew  from  it 

But  while  we  advert  to  the  highest  object  as 
the  best,  we  are  far  from  insinuating  that  the 
taste,  especially  fo  right  a  taste,  may  not  be  in- 
dulged from  motives  of  an  inferior  nature ;  far 
from  thinking  that  we  are  not  justified  in  pre- 
ferring a  tranquil  to  a  bustling  scene,  and  adopt- 
ing a  more  rational,  even  if  it  be  not  a  more 
religious  plan  of  life.  There  is  something  al- 
most like  virtue  in  the  good  taste  which  prefers 
it ;  only,  that  as  in  intellectuals,  good  taste  roust 
have  its  substratum  in  good  sense,  so  in  morals 
it  should  have  its  substratum  in  principle.  Bat 
if  any  one  thinks  that  merely  by  retiring  firon 
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the  world,  be  ehdl  ^et  rid  of  hie  own  evil  tem- 
pers, solitade  is  the  worst  choice  he  coald  mmke. 
It  may  indeed,  throojrh  the  rrsce  of  God,  be 
made  eventually  benencial ;  ror  though  bis  in. 
terior  burthen,  so  far  fyom  beinr  lightened,  will 
be  more  oppressively  ielt,  yet  its  verv  oppres- 
siveness, by  leading  him  to  look  into  the  cause, 
may  lead  to  its  removal ;  he  inay  be  drawn  to 
religion  to  get  rid  of  himself,  as  he  was  driven 
to  retirement  to  get  rid  of  his  cares. 

No  second  causes  act  but  by  the  direction  of 
the  first  The  visible  works  of  God,  though  so 
admirably  calculated  to  stir  up  devotion  in  the 
heart,  have  not  commonly,  especiallv  when 
habit  makes  them  familiar,  been  found  to  pro- 
doce  this  eflfoct  Some  of  the  school  divines 
made  a  just  distinction,  when  the^  compared 
inanimate  and  intelligent  beings,  m  relerenoe 
to  the  supreme  Creator,  by  saying  that  the  one 
only  exhibit  the  fboeteps  of  God,  while  the  other 
represent  his  face. 

It  was  worthy  of  the  munificence  of  omnipo- 
tent Bounty,  not  only  to  spread  the  earth  with 
a  rich  profusion  of  whatever  is  necessary  and 
pleasant  to  animate  life,  but  with  whatever 
might  invite  to  oontemplative  and  intellectual 
lifb ;  not  only  to  sustain  but  to  gratify  ;  not  only 
to  nourish  but  to  improve :  by  enaless  variety, 
awakening  curiosity,  and  by  curiosity  exciting 
research.  The  country  is  favourable  to  the 
study  of  natural  history ;  furnishing  both  the 
leisure  and  the  materials.  It  sets  the  mind 
upon  thinking,  that  if  the  objects  of  God*s  crea- 
tion are  so  wonderful,  Himseif  how  wondrmu 
then! 

The  mind,  indeed,  which  is  looking  out  for 
good,  finds  'sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in 
every  thinj^.*  To  minds  of  an  opposite  make, 
use  destroys  the  efiect,  even  if  novelty  had  pro- 
duced it  Little  habituated  to  reflection,  they 
soon  learn  to  behold  a  grove  of  oaks  with  do 
higher  feeling  than  a  street  of  shope,  and  are  as 
little  soothed  with  the  murmurs  of  a  rivulet,  as 
with  the  clatter  of  hackney  coaches.  Where 
sloth  predominates  in  the  character,  we  are  dis- 
poeed  to  consider  the  retreat  from  which  we  had 
promised  ourselves  so  much  advantage,  as  fur- 
nishing a  refuge  for  idleness  rather  than  a  place 
for  reflection.  If  vanity  and  vivacity  predomi- 
nate, we  shall  value  the  loveliest  scenery  we 
have  been  embellishing,  rather  as  means  to 
attract  company  and  commendation,  that  as  a 
help  to  assist  our  better  thoughts,  and  lift  our 
hearts  to  holy  aspirations. 

Though  piety  is  no  local  thing,  yet  it  has 
locality.  That  being  is  but  a  md  authority 
whom  Milton  makes  proudly  to  exclaim,  *  The 
mind  is  its  own  place,*  and  the  Stoics  carried 
their  haughty  mental  independence  too  fkr,  in 
asserting  that  local  circumstances  made  no  dif- 
ftrenoe  in  the  condition  of  man.  Retirement 
is  assuredly  favours b'e  to  the  advancement  of 
the  best  ends  of  our  b^ing.  There  the  soul  has 
freer  means  of  examining  into  its  own  state,  and 
its  dependence  upon  God.  It  has  more  unob- 
structed leisure  for  enjoying  with  its  Maker, 

Cooimaoion  sweet,  communion  large  and  bigh, 

It  has  ampler  means  for  reiterating  the  conso- 
aration  of  its  powers  and  faculties  to  him  who 


Save  them,  than  it  could  easily  find  in  IhoM 
roken  snatches  and  uncertain  intervals  which 
busier  scenes  afforded.  But  then  we  must  be 
brought  into  a  state  and  condition  to  reap  bene- 
fit from  retreat  The  paralytic  might  as  reason- 
ably expect  to  remove  his  disease  by  changing 
his  position,  as  the  discontented  to  allay  the 
unruly  motions  of  a  distempered  mind  merely 
by  retiring  into  the  country. 

A  great  statesman,  whom  many  of  us  remem- 
ber,  afler  having  long  filled  a  high  official  situa- 
tion with  honour  and  ability,  iMgan  at  length 
impatiently  to  look  forward  to  the  happy  period 
when  he  should  be  exonerated  from  the  toils  of 
office.'  He  pathetically  lamented  the  incessant 
interruptions  which  distracted  him,  even  in  the 
intervals  of  public  business.  He  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed to  a  friend  of  the  author,  how  ardently 
be  longed  to  be  discharged  from  the  oppressive 
weight  of  his  situation,  and  to  consecrate  his 
remaining  days  to  repose  and  literature.  At 
length  one  of  those  revolutions  in  party,  which 
so  many  desire,  and  by  which  so  ^w  are  satis- 
fied, transferred  him  to  the  scene  of  his  wishee. 
He  flew  to  his  rural  seat,  but  he  soon  found  that 
the  sources  to  which  he  had  so  long  looked, 
fkiled  in  their  power  of  conferring  the  promise 
enjoyment;  his  ample  park  yielded  him  no 
gratification  bat  what  it  had  yielded  him  la 
town,  without  the  present  drawback ;  there  ho 
had  partaken  of  his  vension  without  the  incum- 
brance of  its  solitude.  His  Hamadryads,  hav- 
ing no  despatches  to  present,  and  no  votes  to 
olrer,  soon  grew  insipid.  The  stillness  of  re- 
treat became  insupportable ;  and  he  frankly  de- 
clared to  the  friend  above  alluded  to,  that  such 
was  to  him  the  blank  of  life,  that  the  only 
relief  he  ever  felt  was  to  hear  a  rap  at  the  door. 
Though  he  had  before  gladly  snatched  the  little 
leisure  of  a  hurried  life  for  reading,  yet  when 
lifb  became  all  leisure,  books  had  lost  their  pow- 
er to  interest  Study  could  not  fill  a  mind 
bn^  kept  on  the  stretch  by  great  concerns  in 
which  he  himself  had  been  a  prime  mover.  The 
history  of  other  times  could  not  animate  a  spirit 
habitually  quickened  by  a  strong  personal  in- 
terest in  actual  events.— There  is  a  quality  in 
our  nature  strongly  indicative  that  we  were 
formed  for  active  and  useful  purpoees.  These, 
though  of  a  calmer  kind,  may  be  still  pursued 
in  retirement  under  the  influence  of  the  only 
principle  powerfbl  enoorh  to  fill  the  heart  which 
fkncies  itself  emptied  of  the  world.  Religion  ia 
that  motive  yet  quieting  principle,  which  alone 
delivers  a  man  from  perturbation  in  the  world, 
and  inanity  in  retirement ;  without  it,  he  will 
in  the  one  case  be  harried  into  impetaosity,  or 
in  the  other  be  sunk  into  stagnation.  But  re- 
ligion  long  neglected  *  will  not  colne  when  you 
do  call  for  it*  Perhaps  the  noUe  person  did 
not  call. 

It  is  an  obvious  improvement  in  the  taste  and 
virtue  of  the  j>resent  day,  that  so  many  of  oar 
dictators  retire,  not  to  the  (ttff,  but  to  the 
ftougk;  that  they  make  an  honourable  and 
pleasant  exchange  of  the  cares  and  vexations  of 
political  life  for  the  tranquil  and  osefbl  pursuits 
of  agriculture.  Such  pursuits  yield  comparative 
repose,  and  produce  positive  good.  Besides  this, 
the  modern  Cinoinnatos  will  have  the  gratifioa- 
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tfon  of  fttt^Af  how  tonch  he  hu  gsined  by  the 
ohange  in  his  cboiee  of  insfcraments,  for  he  will 
eee  that  *  all  sheep  and  oxen,  yea  and  all  beasts 
of  the  field/  are  nr  less  perYorse,  faithless  and 
intractable  than  the  indocile  human  agents  whom 
he  has  been  so  long  labouring  to  break  in,  and 
bring  onder  the  yoke. 

Bat  whatever  he  may  have  gained  in  these 
respects,  if  the  philosophical  and  political  agri- 
«ii]tariat  do  not  make  it  part  of  his  arrangement, 
•s  we  hope  he  does,  that  the  cultivation  of  per- 
sonal piety  shall  divide  his  time  and  his  thoughts 
with  the  cuhivatton  of  his  paternal  acres,  he  will 
not  find  his  own  passions  more  tractable,  his 
own  appetites  more  subdued,  his  own  tempers 
better  regulated,  because  the  theatre  in  which 
they  are  exercisiMJ  is  changed  firom  contentious 
senates  to  blooming  meutows.  There  is  no 
power  in  the  loveliest  scenery  to  give  that  cha- 
racter  to  the  mind  on  which  its  peace  depends. 
It  is  true  his  innocent  ooenpations  will  divert 
ambition,  but  it  requires  a  more  powerful  opera- 
tion to  cure  it  Ambition  is  .an  intermittent :  it 
may,  indeed,  be  cooled,  but  without  piety  it  will 
be  cooled  as  the  patient  in  an  ague  is  cooled  *  in 
the  well  day  between  the  two  fits,*  he  will  be 
looking  back  on  the  fever  he  has  escaped,  and 
ftrward  to  that  which  he  is  anticipating.  There 
Is  but  one  tonic  powerful  enough  to  prevent  the 
return  of  the  paroxysm.  He  will  find  the  peru- 
sal of  the  Bible  not  lees  compatible  than  that  of 
the  Georgics  with  this  interesting  occupation. 
While  he  it  actually  enjoying  the  lovely  living 
images  under  which  the  inspired  writers  repre- 
sent the  meet  delightfiil  truths  of  religion,  he 
may  realise  the  analogies  intellectually,  he  may 
be,  indeed,  conducted '  to  green  pastures*  and  led 
beside  *  the  still  waters  of  comlbrt'  in  the  highest 
sense  of  theee  beautiful  metaphors. 

What  a  blessing  is  it  to  mankind,  when  they, 
whose  large  domains  confisr  on  them  such  ex- 
tensive local  influence,  give  their  views  a  wider 
range,  and  take  in  an  ampler  compass  of  bene- 
fielu  patronage ;  when  they  crown  their  exer- 
tions (or  the  public  good  by  the  pious  education 
of  their  young  dependants,  by  promoting  the 
growth  of  Cbristianity  as  assiduously  as  the 
breed  of  sheep ;  by  extending  the  improvement 
of  the  soil  to  the  monl  cultivation  of  those  whom 
Providence,  having  committed  to  their  protec- 
tion for  that  very  purpose,  will  require  at  their 
hands. 

With  the  deepest  gratitude  to  God,  lot  it  be 
observed  how  many  of  these  great  persons,  with 
a  spirit  more  honourable  to  them  than  their  co- 
ronets or  any  earthly  distinctions,  have  stood 
forward  as  the  avowed  patrons  of  the  noble  In- 
stitution for  disperaing  the  Bible  into  all  coun- 
tries, after  having  transfused  it  into  every  dia- 
leet  of  every  language.  When  we  consider  the 
object,  and  view  the  rapidity,  and  trace  (he  sue- 
oeev,  are  we  not  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that 
we  see  the  Angel  in  the  Revelation  flying  in  the 
midst  0^  heaven,  carrying  *  the  everlasting  Gos- 
pel to  preach  unto  Ihem  that  dwell  in  the  earth, 
and  to  every  nation^  and  kindred,  and  tongue, 
and  people.'* 

*  May  an  old  and  attached  member  of  the  Society  Tor 
promoting;  Cfarietian  Knowledge  be  allowed  to  oflRtr  her 
opinioa  (tJiou|k  irrslevant  to  the  subject  of  Hub  obap' 


It  is  indeed  a  spectacle  to  warm  the  coldest 
and  to  soften  the  hardest  heart,  to  behold  men 
of  the  first  rank  and  talents,  statesmen  who  have 
never  met  but  to  oppose  each  other,  orators  who 
have  never  spoken  but  to  differ,  each  strenuous 
in  what  is  presumed  he  believes  ri^^ht,  renoun- 
cing every  interfering  interest,  sacrificing  every 
jarring  opinion,  forgetting  all  in  which  they 
differed,  and  thinking  only  on  that  in  which 
they  agree  ;  each  rtconcilei  to  /its  brother  and 
leaving  hie  gift  at  the  aUaVt  offering  up  every 
resentment  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Cross!  There 
might  be  two  opinions  how  men  should  be  go- 
verned, there  can  be  but  one — whether  they 
should  be  saved. 

We  ought  not  to  doubt  that  a  portion  of  that 
generous  zeal  with  which  they  disseminate  the 
word  of  life  to  others,  will  be  exerted  in  in- 
creasing their  own  personal  acquaintance  with 
it  To  dispense  the  grand  instrument  of  salv^ 
tion  to  others,  forgetful  of  our  own  interest  in  it, 
is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  diiinterasl- 
edness  would  be  criminal :  while  here  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  blessing  we  bestow,  is  one  of  the 
rare  occasions  in  which  self-love  is  truly  ho- 
nourable. May  we,  without  ofience,  without  the 
remotest  idea  of  any  thing  personal,  hazard  the 
observation  that  it  is  possible  to  be  made  the 
instrument,  not  only  of  temporal,  but  eternal, 
good  to  others,  without  reaping  ourselves  any 
advantage  from  the  good  we  communicate  ? 

It  might  have  supplied  a  thesis  for  disputation 
among  the  whimsical  subtleties  of  the  old  school 
divines,  which  was  the  more  blamcable  extreme, 
to  possess  the  Bible  ourselves  without  imparting 
the  blessing  toothers,  or  to  communicate  it  to 
them  without  using  it  ourselves.  Unfortunately 
however,  the  cause  for  casuistry  was  cut  short, 
by  their  refusing  the  Bible  altogether  to  the 
laity. 

It  is  with  reluctance  we  turn  fVom  subjects 
of  gnteful  panegyric  to  those  presented  to  us  by 
the  same  claas  of  society  for  animadversion. 
With  regret  we  take  leave  of  scenes  enriched 
and  dignified  by  the  beneficial  presence  and  ex- 
ertions of  their  lords,  for  the  dreary  prospect  of 
deserted  mansions  and  abdicated  homes.  To  not 
a  few  of  the  rich  and  the  great,  their  magnifi- 
cent  houses  are  rather  a  cumbrous  appendage  to 
grandeur,  places  to  which  strangers  resort  to 
admire  the  splendour  of  the  proprietors,  and  the 
portraits  of  their  ancestore,  than  what  Provi- 

ter.)  upon  the  complete  eBtabliphment  of  the  araument 
in  favonrof  the  Bibin  Society,  ft-om  its  not  injiinng  its 
^nerable  predeoeofor  7  It  is  now  obvious  that  the  bene- 
Ills  of  the  new  institution  are  effected  without  detri- 
ment to  the  old,  from  its  having  excited  fresh  friends  to 
its  cause,  and  raiwd  additional  fbiids  for  its  support. 
Reasoning  indeed  flrom  analofry,  would  the  benemctor, 
whose  means  were  eompelent  to  both,  refuse  bis  patron* 
ace  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  because  he  was  already  a 
Bubficribcr  to  Bt  Georire's?  When  he  saw  that  other 
contributors  neither  withdrew  nor  diminished,  but  espe- 
cially when  he  saw  that  they  augmented  their  bounty  to 
the  elder  establishment,  would  he  not  bid  God  speod  to 
the  younger?  Would  he  not  rejoice  that  a  new  source 
was  opened  for  hoalinf;  mors  diwa^ies,  for  relieving  more 
wants  ?  In  the  distribution  of  the  Hible,  are  not  both  in- 
stitutions streams  isjiuing  from  tlie  same  fountain  of 
love,  both  flowtnn  into  the  same  ocean  of  aood  ?  If  we 
may  be  allowed  the  application,  *  (b«y  are  diversities  of 
gifts,  but  the  snnii*  npirit ;'  '  they  are  dillerenoes  of  ad- 
ministration, but  it  id  ilic  saoje  God  tiial  wurkctta  aU  ia 
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denoe  intendMl,  a  rich  idditMoal  infradieat  in 
Uieir  own  overflowing  cap  of  blessings.  Tlieir 
eeaU  «re  pessessed  without  being  enioyed.  They 
appear,  indeed,  to  combine  the  advantages  of 
retreat  with  those  of  opalence.  Bat  it  is  only 
appearance.  Do  not  too  many  of  their  owners 
strive  to  dispossess  the  scene  of  every  attribute 
appended  to  it :  Do  they  not  chiefly  derive  what 
little  they  know  of  the  charms  of  the  country 
from  the  descriptions  of  the  poet — of  the  diver, 
si  ties  of  landscape  from  the  painters  of  the  opera 
■oenes— of  the  delights  of  retirement  from  the 
moralist,  the  philosopher,  and,  more  fVeqoently, 
the  novelist  ?  Thev  contrive  to  transfer  to  their 
rural  abodes  every  thing  of  the  metropolis  every 
moveable  appendage  of  raral  beanty.  Like  the 
imperial  Roman  glutton,  who  never  tasted  fish 
but  at  the  fartherest  possible  distance  fVom  the 
■ea,  they  enjoy  the  lovely  products  of  the  con- 
servatory, riowing  with  every  hue,  and  breath- 
ing  every  fragrance,  an^  where  bat  where  they 
grow.  The  most  exquisite  flowers  yield  little 
delight  till  transported  to  the  town  residence. 
There  they  exhale  their  sweets  amid  smoky 
lamps,  and  waste  them  on  a  fetid  atmosphere ; 
exhausting  their  beauties  in  the  transient  festi- 
vity  of  a  single  night,  instead  of  reserving  thorn 
to  decorate  retreat,  and  add  one  attraction  more 
to  the  charms  of  home  and  the  pleasores  of  re- 
tirement 

With  these  personages,  the  principal  change 
from  town  to  country  consists  in  the  diflerence 
between  a  park  and  a  square.  They  bring  to 
one  the  same  tastes,  the  same  amusements,  and 
the  same  inversion  of  hours  which  they  adopted 
in  the  other.  They  lose  the  true  enjoyment  of 
both,  by  contriving  that  neither  town  nor  coun- 
try shall  preserve  any  distinct  character  of  its 
own.  To  some,  indeed,  the  splendid  inheritance 
is  considered  as  little  more  than  a  commodious 
inn  in  which  to  repose  in  their  incessant  migra- 
tion from  the  capital  to  the  watering-place,  and 
fVom  the  chalybeate  to  the  sea ;  witnout  having 
the  too  valid  plea  of  attending  the  sickior  being 
tick  themselves. 

But  if  we  compare  the  domestic  scenes  from 
which  they  are  hurrying,  with  the  places  to 
which  they  are  resorting,  we  are  inclined  to 
pity  them  on  the  score  of  taste,  as  much  as  on 
the  loss  of  enjovment  A  stranger  to  our  man- 
ners who  had  heard  of  the  self-denial  our  reli- 
gion  enjoins,  when  he  compared  what  thev  had 
quitted  with  what  they  are  flying  to,  would  na- 
turally compliment  them  on  the  noble  sacrifice 
which  ho  would  conclude  thev  had  made  to  duty. 
He  would  admire  the  zeal  which  prompted  the 
abandonment  of  such  pure  lor  such  turbid  plea- 
sures :  he  would  admire  the  elevation  of  mind 
which  could  submit  to  such  unimposed  penance. 
When  he  followed  them  from  the  splendid  man- 
sion to  the  close  and  incommodious  residence, 
in  which  a  crowded  season  sometimes  immures 
the  possessors  of  palaces ;  when  he  saw  them  re- 
nounce their  blooming  gardens,  their  stately 
woods, '  trees  worthy  of  paradise,*  for  unshaded 
walks  or  artificial  awnings ;  their  bowers  and 
temples  for  the  unsheltered  beach,  open  to  all 
the  rage  of  the  dog  star ;  the  dry,  smooth-shaven 
green,  for  sinking  sands  rivalling  the  soil  of 
Arabia,  or  burning  gravel,  which  might  emulats 


queen  Emma's  ployghrtiwn,  vrnUd  fa«  noC  «t 
claim  in  rapture,  surely  these  heroic  ladies  sub- 
mit to  such  privations,  encounter  such  hard* 
ships,  make  such  renunciations  from  motives  of 
the  roost  sublime  self-denial !  Doobtless  they 
crowd  to  these  joyless  abodes,  because  they  could 
find  at  home  no  distress  to  be  relieved,  no  inao* 
oenoe  to  be  protected,  no  wrongs  to  be  redressed, 
no  ignorance  to  be  instructed.  Now,  would  be 
exultingly  add,  I  have  some  practical  experience 
of  the  sacrifices  of  which  disinterested  piety  is 
capable.  The  good  they  roust  be  doing  here  is 
indeed  a  noble  reooropence  tot  the  pleasure  they 
are  giving  up. 

Unimportant  as  this  gradual  revolution  in  oar 
habits  may  be  thought,  there  are  few  things 
which  have  more  contributed  to  lower  the  tone 
both  of  society  and  solitude,  than  this  multiplied 
and  ever  multiplying  scenes  of  intermediate  and 
subordinate  dissipation.  Wlien  the  opulent  di* 
vided  the  year  between  the  town  and  country 
residence---the  larger  portion  always  assigned 
to  the  latter — being  stationary  in  each,  as  they 
occupied  a  post  of  more  obvious  responsibility, 
thev  were  more  likely  to  fulfill  their  duties,  than 
in  these  parentheses  between  both.  For  these 
places,  to  persons  who  only  seek  tliem  as  scenes 
of  diversion  and  not  as  reoroits  to  health,  are 
considered  as  furnishing  a  sort  of  sospensiop 
from  duty  as  well  as  an  exoneration  fi'om  care : 
the  ehief'^value  of  the  pleasures  thev  affiird  con* 
sisting  in  their  not  being  hortU'maae, 

We  have  little  natural  relish  fdr  serious  things, 
It  is  one  great  aim  of  religion  to  cure  this  natu- 
ral malady.  It  is  the  great  end  of  dissipated 
pleasures  to  inflame  it  These  pleasores  foroi. 
Uy  address  themselves  to  the  senses,  and  thus 
not  only  lower  the  taste,  but  nearly  efface  the 
very  idea  of  spiritual  things.  They  gradually 
persuade  their  votaries,  that  nothing  out  what 
they  receive  through  their  nedium  is  real» 
Where  the  allusions  of  sense  are  albwed  to  make 
tiieir  full  impression,  the  pleasures  of  religioo 
appear  merelv  visionary ;  faint  shadows  at  firati 
and  ailerwards  unexisting  things. 

If  religion  makes  out  certain  pleasures  to  ba 
dangerous,  these  pleasures  reven^  themselvee 
in  their  turn  by  representing  reli|pon  to  be  dulL 
They  are  adopted  under  the  specious  notion  of 
being  a  relief  from  more  severe  employments ; 
whereas  others  less  poignant  would  answer  the 
end  better,  and  exhaust  the  spirit  less.  If  tha 
effect  of  certain  diversions  only  serves  to  render 
our  return  to  sober  duties  more  reluctanti  and 
the  duties  themselves  insipid,  if  not  irksome  ■ 
if  we  return  to  them  as  to  that  which,  though 
we  do  not  love,  we  dare  not  omit,  it  is  a  question 
even  in  the  article  of  enjoyment,  whether  we  do 
not  lose  more  than  we  gain  by  any  recreation 
which  has  the  effect  of  rendering  that  disgusting 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  delightful 

Bnt  it  is  never  too  late  for  a  chaige  of  system, 
provided  that  change  is  not  only  intended^  but 
adofltd.  We  would  respectfully  invite  those 
who  have  been  slaves  to  custom,  courageously 
to  break  their  chain.  Let  them  earnestly  solicit 
the  aid  which  is  from  above  on  their  own  honest 
exertions.  Let  them  tear  themselves  from^  the 
fascinating  objects  which  have  hitherto  detained 
them  from  making  acquaintance  with  their  owa 
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bourte.  It  18  but  tombmU  herDioaliy  to  a  little 
dolneBs  at  first,  which  habit  will  convert  into 
pleaBQre,  to  encoanter  temptation  with  a  reeiat- 
ance  whi(^  will  soon  be  rewarded  with  victory. 
Thej  will  be  seneible  of  one  sorprieing  revolo. 
tion ;  ftom  the  period  when  they  begin  to  inure 
themeelves  to  their  own  company,  they  will  in- 
eensibly  dislike  it  lera;  not  so  much  for  the 
goodness  they  will  find  in  themeelves,  as  irom 
diseoverinr  what  a  fond  of  interesting  employ- 
ment,  of  which  they  had  been  so  long  in  search, 
their  own  hearts  can  furnish. 

As  the  scrutiny  becomes  deeper,  the  improve- 
ment will  become  greater,  till  they  will  grow 
not  so  much  to  endnre  retirement  as  to  rejoice 
in  it,  not  so  much  to  subsist  without  dissipation 
as  to  soar  above  it  If  they  ars  not  so  much  di- 
verted, they  will  be  less  discomposed.  If  there 
are  fbwer  vanities  to  amuse,  there  will  be  fiswer 
disorders  to  repair ;  there  will  be  no  longer  that 
struggle  between  indulgence  and  regret,  between 
enjoyment  and  repentance,  between  idleness  and 
conscience,  which  distraote  many  amiable,  but 
mifiked  minds,  who  feel  the  right  which  they 
have  not  courage  to  pursue.  There  will  be 
ft  wer  of  those  inequalities  which  cost  more  pain 
in  filling  up  than  they  afforded  pleasure  in 
creating.  In  their  habito  there  will  be  regular!, 
ty  without  monotony.  There  will  be  a  uniform 
beauty  in  the  even  tissue  of  life ;  the  web,  though 
not  so  much  spangled,  will  be  more  of  a  piece ; 
if  it  be  less  gUttenng  in  patehes,  the  design  will 
be  more  elegant ;  if  the  colours  are  leas  glaring, 
they  will  wear  better ;  their  soberness  will  se- 
cure  their  permanence  ;  if  they  are  not  gaudy 
when  new,  they  will  be  fresh  to  the  end. 


CHAP.  XV. 
Dangers  and  adf>arUitge$  of  retirement. 

If  some  prefer  retirement  as  an  emaneipation 
from  troublesome  duties  rather  than  as  a  scene 
of  improvement,  others  choose  it  as  a  deliver- 
ance from  restraint,  and  as  the  surest  mode  of 
indulging  their  inclinations  by  a  life  of  freedom ; 
not  a  freedom  from  the  dangers  of  the  world,  but 
of  following  their  own  will.  While  we  continue 
in  the  active  world,  while  our  idleness  is  ani- 
mated  with  bustle,  decorated  witii  splendor,  and 
diversified  with  variety,  we  cheer  our  erroneous 
course  with  the  promise  of  some  dsy  escaping 
from  it ;  but  when  we  sit  down  in  our  retreat, 
unprovided  with  the  well  chosen  materials  of 
which  true  enjoyment  is  alone  compounded,  or 
without  proposing  to  dedicate  our  retirement  to 
the  obtaining  them,  we  are  almoet  in  a  more 
hopeless  condition  than  when  we  lived  without 
refiection  in  the  world.  We  were  then  looking 
forward  to  the  privacy  we  now  enjoy,  as  to  a 
scene  of  mental  profit  We  had  in  proepect  a 
point  which,  if  ever  attained,  would  be  to  us  the 
beginning  of  a  new  life,  a  piost  from  which  we 
should  start  in  a  nobler  race.  But  the  point  is 
attetned,  and  the  end  is  ne^flected.  We  are  set 
down  in  our  ultimate  position. 

But  retirement,  fVom  which  we  promised  our- 
selves so  much,  has  produced  do  change^  esoept 
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fhmi  the  idlenese  of  tumult  to  that  of  ennni  in 
one  sejc,  and  from  levity  to  apathy  in  the  other* 
The  active  life  which  we  had  promised  to  turn 
into  contemplative  life  is  no  improvemeilt,  if  a 
ga^  frivolity  is  only  traosfbrmed  into  a  dull  va« 
cuity.  In  the  world  we  were  not  truly  active  if 
we  did  little  good ;  in  retirement  we  are  not 
contemplative,  if  contemplation  is  not  exercised 
to  the  best  purposes.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  re- 
tire from  great  affairs,  if  our  hearte  are  stuffed 
with  such  as  are  insignificant.  There  is  less 
hope  of  a  change  in  Uie  mind,  because  there  is 
no  probability  of  a  change  in  the  oircumstancee 
with  which  Uiis  prmect^  moral  alteration  used 
to  be  connected.  Where  the  outset  was  froth, 
and  the  end  is  feculence,  there  may  be  a  differ- 
ence, but  there  is  no  improvement  We  shall 
find  in  retirement,  under  new  modifications,  the 
same  passions,  tempers,  and  weaknesses,  which 
we  had  proposed  to  leave  behind  us,  without  the 
same  pretence  of  wanting  time  to  watch  against 
them.  If  we  settle  down  in  petty  systematie 
trifling.  It  is  not  Um  siae  of  the  concern,  but  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  pursued,  that  makes  the 
difference.  The  scandal  of  a  village,  the  in- 
trigues of  a  little  provincial  town  may  be  enter- 
ed into  with  as  much  warmth,  and  as  little  pro- 
fit, as  the  more  imposing  follies  of  the  metro- 
polis. 

Retirement,  therefore,  tlioogh  so  favourable  to 
virtue,  is  not  without  ito  dangers.  Taste,  and, 
of  course,  conversation,  is  liable  to  degenerate. 
Intellect  is  not  kept  in  exercise.  We  are  too 
apt  to  give  to  insignificant  topics  an  undue  im« 
portancof  to  become  arbitrary ;  to  impose  our 
opinions  as  laws ;  to  contract,  with  a  narrowness 
of  thinking,  an  impatience  of  opposition.  Yet, 
while  we  grow  peremptory  in  our  decisions,  we 
are,  at  the  same  time,  liable  to  individual  influ- 
ence ;  whereas,  in  the  world,  the  injurious  in- 
fluence of  one  counsellor  is  soon  counteracted 
by  that  of  another ;  and  if^  from  the  collision  of 
opposite  sentiments,  we  do  not  strike  out  truth, 
we  experience,  kt  leaat,  the  benefit  of  contradic- 
tion. If  those  with  whom  we  aseociato  are  of 
an  inferior  education  and  cast  of  manners,  we 
shall  insensibly  lower  our  standard,  thinking  it 
sufficiently  high,  if  it  be  above  theirs,  till  we  im- 
perceptibly sink  to  their  level  The  author  saw, 
very  early  in  lift,  an  illustration  of  these  remarlui, 
in  a  person  who  had  figured  in  the  ranks  of  li- 
terature. He  was  a  scholar  and  a  poet  Dis- 
appointed in  his  ambitions  views  of  rising  in 
the  church,  a  profession  for  which  he  was  fittla 
caleulated,  he  took  refuge  in  a  country  parson- 
age. Here  he  afibcted  to  make  his  fate  his 
choice.  On  Sundays  he  shot  over  the  heads  of 
the  inferior  part  of  his  audience,  without  touch- 
ing the  hearte  of  the  better  informed ;  and,  du- 
ring the  week,  paid  himself  for  the  worId*a  ne- 
glect, by  railing  at  it  He  grew  to  dislike  po- 
lished society  for  which  he  lud  been  well  quali- 
fied. He  spent  his  morninsrs  in  writing  elegies 
on  the  contempt  of  the  workf,  or  odes  on  the  de^ 
lighte  of  retirement,  and  his  evenings  in  tha 
lowest  sensuality  with  the  most  vulgar  and  illi* 
terete  of  his  neighbours. 

Another  danger  is  that  of  aspiring  to  become 
the  sun  of  our  little  system,  since  the  love  of 
popularity  is  not  ezcluaivelv  attoched  to  publit 
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iltuatioM.  In  the  world,  indeed,  if  there  be  not 
a  real,  there  must  «t  least  be  a  spuriooe  merit 
to  procure  it,  wbereaa,  when  there  are  no  com- 
petitors,  it  it  oaey  to  be  popalar ;  to  be  admired 
by  the  uncoltiTated,  and  flattered  by  the  de- 
pendent, may  be  the  attainment  of  the  most  mo- 
derately grified.  Let  as  not,  tberefbre,  judge  of 
ourselTes  by  acclamations,  which  would  equally 
follow  the  worthless,  if  they  fliled  the  same  situ- 
ation. If  we  do  not  remember  to  dbtinrnish 
between  our  merit  and  our  place,  we  shiJl  re- 
eeiTe  the  homage,  not  as  a  dbbl  of  gratitude  or 
a  bait  for  bounty,  bat  as  a  tribute  to  ezcellenee. 
fVom  being  accustomed  to  flattery,  we  shall  ex- 
act it  as  a  right ;  from  not  being  opposed,  we 
shall  learn  not  to  endare  opposition. 

Besides  the  danger  of  oontracting  snpercilious 
habits  if  surrounded  with  inferiors,  there  is  also 
that  of  indulging  a  censorious  spirit  on  com- 
paring our  own  habits  with  thoiw  of  persons 
who  life  in  the  world,  and  of  oferrating  our  own 
exemption  fh>m  practices,  to  which,  mim  indo- 
lence, we  have  no  inducement,  and,  from  eir- 
eumstancee,  no  opportanity.  When  we  compare 
our  hearts  and  liTes  with  those  of  whom  we 
know  little,  let  us  not  forget  to  compare  also, 
with  others,  oor  situations  and  temptations.  The 
comparative  estimates  we  make  in  our  own  fa- 
vour are  freouently  fallacious, always  dangerous. 
Many  who  hve  in  the  world  have  a  morti£Ml  spi- 
rit,  while  others  may  bring  to  a  cloister  hearts 
overflowing  with  the  love  of  that  world  from 
which  it  is  easier  to  turn  our  faces  than  to  with- 
draw our  aifoctions. 

Secluded  persons  are  sometimes  less  careful 
to  tarn  to  profit  small  parcels  of  time,  which, 
when  pot  together,  make  no  inconsiderable  fund. 
Reckoning  that  they  have  an  indefinite  stock 
upon  hano,  they  neglect  to  devote  each  portion 
to  its  definite  purpose.  The  largeness  of  their 
treasure  makes  them  negligent  of  small,  but  in- 
cessant, expenses.  For  instance ;  instead  of 
light  reading  being  used  as  aTclief  fVom  severer 
studies,  and  better  emptoymenta,  it  is  too  fre- 
ouently resorted  to  as  the  principal  expedient 
for  getting  over  the  tsdiousness  of  solitude; 
people  slide  into  the  indulgence  to  such  an  ex- 
cess, that  it  becomes  no  longer  the  relaxation, 
but  the  business.  The  better  studies,  which 
were  only  to  be  relieved,  are  superseded  ;  they 
become  dull  and  irksome ;  what  was  once  plea- 
sure is  converted  into  a  dry  datv,  and  the  dutv 
is  become  a  task.  From  this  plenitude  of  lei- 
sure  there  is  also  a  danger  of  falling  into  gene- 
ral  remissness.  Business  which  may  be  done 
at  anytime,  is,  for  thst  very  reason,  not  done  at 
all.  The  belief  that  we  shall  have  opportunities 
enough  to  repair  an  omission,  causes  omissions 
to  be  multiplied. 

From  the  dangrv  of  retirement,  we  come 
now  to  the  more  pleasant  topic  of  its  advantaget. 
The  retired  man  cannot  even  pretend  that  bis 
character  must  of  necessity  be  melted  down  in 
the  general  mass,  or  cast  into  the  general  monld. 
He,  at  least,  may  think  for  himself,  may  form 
his  own  plans,  keep  his  own  hours,  and,  with 
little  intermission,  pursue  his  own  projects.  He 
is  less  enslaved  to  the  despotism  of  custom,  less 
driven  about  by  the  absurd  fluctuations  of 
Iknhion.    His  engageoMntf  and  their  exeeutioa 


depend  more  immediately  on  himeelf,  his  under* 
standing  is  left  unfettered,  and  he  has  lees  pre* 
ience  for  screening  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  foiling  in  with  the  popular  habits  when  they 
militate  against  convenience  and  common  sense. 
Many  of  the  duties  of  retirement  are  more 
fixed  and  certain,  more  regular  in  their  recur* 
rsnce,  and  obvious  as  to  ueir  necessity.    As 
they  are  less  interrupted,  the  neglect  of  them  is 
less  excusable.    In  the  world,  events  and  en* 
^[•geroents  succeed  each  other  with  such  rapids 
ity  and  pleasure,  that  the  imagination  has  hard- 
ly time  or  incitement  to  exercise  itself.    Where 
ul  is  interruption  or  occupation,  foncy  has  little 
leisure  to  operate.    But  if,  in  retirement,  where 
thie  faculty  finds  full  leisure  both  for  exercise 
and  for  4)hasttseaient ;  if  the  undisciplined  mind 
is  left  entirely  to  its  mercy,  the  guilt  will  be  en- 
hanoed,  and  the  benefit  lost ;  it  will  be  ever  fo* 
raging  for  prey,  and,  like  other  marauders,  in- 
stead of  stopping  to  select,  will  pick  up  all  the 
plunder  that  fells  in  its  way,  and  bring  in  a 
multitude  of  vain  thoughts  to  feed  upon,  as  an 
indemnification  for  the  realities  of  which  it  is 
deprived.  The  well-regulated  mlndt  in  the  stated 
seasons  devoted  to  Um  doeet,  should  therefore 
severely  discipline  this  vagrant  faculty.    They 
who  do  not  make  a  good  use  of  tAese  seasons  or 
retirement,  will  not  be  likelv  to  make  a  good 
use  of  the  rest    The  hour  of  prayer  or  m^ita- 
tion  is  a  consecration  of  the  Ikuure  employed  in 
the  huainess,  whether  of  society  or  solituds.  In 
those  hours  we  may  lay  in  a  stock  of  grace, 
which,  if  faithAiily  improved,  will  shed  its  odour 
on  ewery  portion  of  the  dav. 

If  general  society  contributes  more  to  smooth 
the  asperitiea  of  manner,  to  polish  roughnesses, 
and  file  off  sharpnesses,  retirement  furnishes  bet- 
ter means  for  cultivating  that  piety  which  is 
the  only  genuine  softener  of  the  temper.  With- 
out this  corrective,  even  the  manners  may  grow 
austere,  and  the  language  harsh.  But  while  the 
benevolent  aflections  are  kept  in  exercise,  and 
the  kindly  offices  of  humanity  in  operation, 
there  will  be  little  danger  that  the  mind  will 
become  rough  and  angular  from  the  want  of 
perpetual  collision  with  polished  bodies.  The 
exerciee  of  beneficence,  too,  in  the  country  is 
accompanied  with  more  satisfaction,  as  the  good 
done  is  less  equivocal.  In  great  cities,  and  espe. 
cially  in  the  metropolis,  some  charitable  persons 
chiefly  content  themselves  with  promoting  pub- 
lie  subscriptions,  and  superintending  public  cha- 
rities, for  want  of  knowing  the  actual  degree  of 
individual  distreee  or  the  truth  of  private  repre- 
eentation.  Here  all  the  advantage  lies  on  the 
side  of  the  country  resident,  llie  diaracters, 
as  well  as  wants,  of  the  poor,  are  specifically 
known,  and  certainly  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  opulent  has  the  more  natural,  though  not 
the  sole  claim  to  their  bounty. 

Retirement  is  calculated  to  core  the  great  in- 
firmity, I  had  almost  said  the  mortal  disease,  of 
not  being  able  to  be  akme ;  it  is  adapted  to  re- 
lieve the  wretched  necessity  of  perpetually  hang- 
ing on  others  for  amusement;  it  delivers  us 
from  the  habit  of  depending,  not  only  for  our' 
solace,  but  almost  for  our  existence  on  foreign 
aid,  and  extricates  us  from  the  bondage  of  sub- 
mitting to  any  sort  of  sooiety  in  order  to  get  rid 
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of  onfelfw.  It  18  fTf  qmAiI  sometimM  thu 
to  make  experiments  on  our  own  minds,  to  strip 
oarseiTos  of  helps  and  sapports,  to  cut  off  whst. 
Ofor  is  extrinsic,  and,  as  it  were,  to  be  redooed 
to  oarJIehes.  We  sbonld  thus  learn  to  do  with- 
oat  persons  and  things,  eyen  while  we  have  them, 
that  we  may  not  feel  the  privation  too  strongly 
When  they  are  not  to'  be  had.  These  self*deniaJs 
eonstitnte  the  true  legitimate  self-love,  as  the 
multiplying  of  indnlgenoee  is  the  sorest  way  to 
mortification. 

Those  to  whom  ohange  is  remedy,  and  novel. 
ty  gratificatioa,  thoogh  the  change  be  fbr  the 
worse,  and  the  novelty  be  a  loss,  are  the  first  to 
bewsil  the  disappointment  which  every  one  else 
Ibresaw.  We  hear  those  complain  most  that 
they  can  get  no  qniet,  whose  want  of  it  arises 
fVom  the  irruptions  of  their  own  passions.  Peace 
is  no  local  cireamstance.  It  does  not  depend  on 
tbe  sitaation  of  the  hooee,  but  of  the  heart  True 
quiet  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  extirpation  of 
evil  tempers,  in  the  victory  over  unruly  appe- 
thes ;  it  is  found  not  merely  in  the  absence  of 
temptation,  but  in  the  dominion  of  religion.  It 
arises  ftom  the  cnltivatton  of  that  principle, 
which  alone  can  effbctnally  smooth  down  the 
swellings  of  pride,  stiH  the  restlessness  of  envy, 
and  calm  the  torUilence  of  impure  desires.  It 
dspends  on  the  submission  of  the  will,  on  that 
peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding, 
en  the  ^ee  of  Christ,  on  the  oonsolations  of 
the  Spirit — With  these  blessings,  which  are 
promised  to  all  who  seek  them,  we  may  find 
tranqoiUitv  in  Cheapside ;  without  them  we  may 
live  a  lif^  of  tumult  on  the  Eddjrstone. 

Those  who  are  more  conversant  with  poetic 
than  pious  composition;  who  have  fbd  their 
ihney  with  the  soothing  dreams  of  pastoral 
bards;  who  figure  to  themselves  a  state  of  pure 
felicity  among  the  guileless  beings  with  whom 
a  fond  imagination  peoples  the  scene  of  mral 
lifb,  expect  when  they  retire  into  the  country, 
to  meet  with  \  new  race  of  mortals,  pure  as  the 
fabled  inhabitants  of  the  golden  age— spotless 
beings,  who  were  not  included  in  the  primeval 
curse,  creatures  who  have  not  only  escaped  tbe 
contamination  of  the  world,  but  the  original  in- 
ibctlon  of  sin,  that  sin,  which  they  allow  may  be 
caught  by  contact,  but  which  they  do  not  know 
is  a  home-bom,  home-bred  disease.  It  is  indeed 
a  most  engaging  vision,  to  associate  indivisibly 
with  the  lovely  scenes  of  nature  the  lovelier 
ibrm  of  pprity :  but,  alas !  *  6uch  scenes  were 
never  !*  The  groves  and  lawns  of  the  country 
no  more  make  men  necessarily  virtuous,  than 
the  brick  and  mortar  of  the  church  make  them 
necessarily  pious.  The  enthusiast  of  nature, 
while  he  enjoys  even  to  rapture  her  unpolluted 
charms,  must  not,  however,  expect  to  find  in  re- 
tirement  that  unsullied  innocence  which  the 
disappointed  Cowley  looked  fbr  in  his  retreat  at 
Chertse^  ;  which,  after  his  woefbl  failure  there, 
he  continued  to  persuade  himself  he  should  find 
in  America ;  which  his  own  Claudian  vainly  be- 
lieved  might  be  obtained  b^  his  interesting  Old 
man  of  Verona,  on  escapmg  fhim  that  eity ; 
which  even  the  patriarch  Lot  fbund  not,  in  esca- 
ping fVom  a  worse  city  than  Verona. 

Perhaps  the  vivid  imagination  of  Cowley,  in 
liii  eager  longings  fbr  Amerioa,  like  that  of  fome 


more  recent  enthnsiaats,  might  have  been  kin* 
died  by  the  alluring  appeUation  of  the  Nem 
World.  This  seducing  epithet  might  convey  to 
his  impressible  mind  the  idea  of  somethinff 
young  and  original,  and  uncontaminate ;  soma* 
thing  that  might  excite  the  notion,  not  of  a  new 
found,  but  new  created  world,  fresh  and  fair  and 
faultless.— But  even  the  disjunction  of  oont^ 
nents,  which  was  then  believed,  prodnoes  no 
such  distinction  in  the  human  character ;  tbe 
native  evil  pursues  the  man 

Far  as  lb*  equator  Uirios  to  tbe  almost  pole. 

All  experience,  all  history,  especially  that  histo- 
ry which  is  supremely  tbe  record  of  truth,  ronsee 
us  fkom  the  bewitching  dream,  and  subverts  the 
fair  idea.    It  was  in  a  garden,  a  garden  too^- 
*cfaossn  by  the  Sovereign  Planter'  that  the  first 
sin«  the  prolific  seed  of  all  subse<|ttent  dfencest 
was  eoromittedi    It  was  in  a  retirement  niQM 
profound  than  any  we  can  conceive,  fbr  it  wan 
in  a  world  of  which  we  know  only  nf  four  inha* 
bitants,  and  those  of  rural  ooenpations,  that  tii» 
first  dreadful  breach  of  relative  daties  was  made ; 
that  the  first  murder,  and  that  of  the  dearest 
connexion,  was  perpetrated.    And  thoagh  the 
treason  of  Gethsemanewaa,  in  the  divine  ooon* 
ssis,  overruled  to  repair  the  defection  of  £dett, 
yet  to  ahow  how  little  local  careurastanoes  influp 
enoe  aetion,  and  govern  prineiple,  a  garden  sran 
the  scene  where  that  treason  was  aooompUsbed* 
God  would  not  have  provided  so  ill  for  the 
welfare  of  his  creaturee,  who,  from  the  constitu* 
tion  of  their  natnre,  could  not  have  subsisted  bat 
in  communities  if  seclusion  had  been  necessary 
to  salvation.    That  it  is  the  most  favoorabto 
scene  for  the  production  of  virtue  and  tlie  pro* 
motionofpietjr  we  have  folly  admitted.    In  tho 
world  temptations  meet  us  at  every  comer.    Is 
retirement^  it  is  we  who  make  the  advances.   Hn 
who  had  tried  the  extremes  of  public  and  private 
life,  who  had  been  a  shepherd  and  a  king,  and 
who  know  the  danj^era  of  both  conditions,  ban 
given  no  exclusive  instructions  to  tbe  oottage  or 
the  throne.    Ho  gives  a  general  exhortation  to 

*  commune  with  our  own  hearts,  and  be  still  ;* 
an  injunction  equally  applicable  to  the  sceptre 
and  the  crook  ;  and,  in  bis  own  cass,  he  saya, 

*  I  have  poured  out  my  heart  by  myself;*  but 
neither  is  the  injunction  or  the  example  limited 
to  the  world  or  to  retirement,  for  such  pious 
practices  equally  belong  to  both.  Yet  it  must 
be  confessed  he  dwells  on  pastoral  scenes  and 
rural  images  with  a  fondness  of  which  no  traoee 
are  to  be  found  in  his  allusion  to  courts  uid 
cities. 

But  whether  we  are  in  paUic  or  retired  life, 
our  inattention  to  the  reason  why  we  were  sent 
into  our  present  state,  is  one  grand  cause  of  the 
miseries  we  endure  in  it  In  the  world,  as  w« 
before  observed,  we  are  more  governed  by  oar 
senses ;  in  solitttde,  by  our  imagination.  Both 
have  a  tendency  to  mislead  us.  The  latter  telb 
us  we  were  not  sent  into  this  state  to  sufFer, 
but  to  enjoy ;  and  the  ssnses  revolt  at  the  suffbr« 
ings  which  the  imagination  had  not  taught  oa 
to  expect  To  thina  of  exempting  ourselvee 
from  pain,  instead  of  expecting  it  and  prepar- 
ing for  it,  is  the  oomraoii  error  of  those  vim 
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ofBtlook  or  oMttaka  the  Mid  of  their  heiof .  In 
the  hope  of  this  exemption,  we  fly  to  one  re- 
■onroe  after  tnolher,  thinking,  that  the  ease 
which  haa  hitherto  eluded  oa,  is  not  attained 
only  becanae  we  have  not  aooght  it  in  the  rif  ht 
way;  that  all  expedients  have  not  yet  bean 
triod ;  that  aU  resooroes  are  not  yet  exhaosted. 
Thus  we  take  l>esh  conilbrt  from  the  persoasion, 
that  if  we  have  missed  ot  happiness,  it  is  not  be- 
eaase  Jiappiness  is  not  the  proper  state  of  mortal 
man,  nor  the  prohibited  oondition  of  his  bein|f, 
bat  because  we  have  erred  in  our  pursuit,  and 
shall  still  find  it  in  the  scheme  we  are  next 
about  to  adopt 

A  bad  judgment  contributes  to  our  infelicity 
almoat  as  much  as  bad  dispositkms.  It  is  by 
these  Adss  estimates  of  lift,  that  life  is  made 
wihappy.  It  is  iVom  expecting  from  any  state 
more  than  it  has  to  bestow,  that  so  little  is  en- 
joyed in  any.  He  who  is  discontented  in  retire- 
ment had  perhaps  previously  amused  his  vacant 
hours  in  collecting  all  the  possibtlities  of  hap- 
piness ;  but  had  generally  caught  and  Axed  her 
most  alluring  image  in  that  projected  retirement 
ftir  which  his  worldly  indufgenoes  were  every 
dar  moredlMtualifyiag  him. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  aim  at  inspiring  disgust 
at  human  life,  or  any  despair  of  the  real  happi- 
ness which  is  attainable  in  it.  This  attainment 
is  a  simple  prooess :  to  oontraet  oar  deaires,  that 
Ihey  may  be  always  ftwer  than  cor  wants ;  not 
to  expect  from  this  liie  more  than  God  meant  we 
should  find  in  it;  neither  to  be  governed  by  ssnse 
or  fancy,  but  by  the  unerring  word  and  will  of 
God ;  to  think  constantly  that  the  happiness  of 
a  Christian  will  always  be  more  in  hop6  than  in 
possession ;  to  remember  that  though  deep  and 
hitter  sufibrings  are  incident  to  our  fl'ame  and 
state,  yet  the  heaviest  and  the  worst  are  those 
which  man  inflicts  on  man,  or  his  own  passions 
on  himsslf ;  that  we  are  only  truly  and  irreme- 
diably  unhappy  when  we  fasten  our  desires  on 
objects  unsuitable  or  unattainable— objects  nei- 
ther  commensurate  to  our  higher  nature,  nor 
adapted  to  our  future  hope. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

iifi  tii^iry  toky  some  good  mni  qf  people  are  not 

better. 

Thsrk  is  a  class  of  pleasing  and  amiable  per* 
sons  whom  it  would  be  difficult  not  to  love,  and 
unjust  not  to  respect ;  but  of  whom,  though  can- 
dour obligies  us  to  entertain  a  favourable  hope, 
yet  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  their  general 
oonduct  is  rather  blameless  than  excellent; 
their  practice  rather  unofibnding  than  exem- 
plary ;  that  their  character  rather  exhibits  a  capa- 
city  fbr  higher  attainments/ than  any  demonstra- 
tion that  such  attainments  are  actually  made. 

These  are  the  people  who,  from  their  sobriety 
of  deportment  and  orderly  habits,  we  should  be 
naturally  led  to  expect  would  make  a  great  pco- 
fkcienoy  in  reli^on.  They  are  seldom  hurried 
into  irregularities;  discretion  is  their  cardinal 
virtue ;  they  are  frequently  quoted  as  patterns 
of  decorum ;  the  finger  of  reproach  can  seldom 


be  pointed  at  their  oondnct;  that  of  rldioulBi 
never«— They  are  not  seldam  kind  and  hnmansi 
feeling  and  charitable ;  they  fill  many  relative 
duties  in  a  manner  which  might  put  to  the 
blush,  not  a  fiiw,  fWmi  whose  higher  piofcssion 
better  things  might  heve  been  expected. 

*■  You  have  sketched  a  perfect  character,*  me- 
thinks  I  hear  some  angry  reader  exclaim.  What 
more  doee  society  demand  7  What  more  would 
the  most  correct  man  require  in  his  son  or  hia 
wife,  his  sister  or  his  daughter  7 

We  are  indeed  moot  ready  to  allow,  that  ft  w, 
comparatively,  go  so  far;  we  grant  that  the 
world  would  be  a  much  less  disorderly  and  vex* 
atious  scene  than  it  is,  if  the  greater  number 
reached  these  heighti  w^hich  we  yet  presume  to 
consider  as  inadequate  to  the  requisitions  of  the 
Gospel,  as  insufficient  to  snewer  the  claims  of 
Christianity.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  melan- 
choly conucleration,  if  this  most  encouraging 
circumstance,  of  their  being  not  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  God,  should  ever— which  Heaven 
avert !— prove  a  possible  reason  ftr  their  not 
entering  into  it ;  if  their  being  almesi  Chris- 
tiana, should  be  the  very  preventing  oauas  of 
their  becoming  aUofttiur  such  7 

Their  education  has  been  governed  rather  by 
proprieties  than  prinoiplee.  They  have  leamed 
to  disapprove  of  hardly  any  thin^  in  the  way  of 
pleasure  ftr  its  own  sake,  but  highly  to  repro> 
bate  the  extremes  to  which  disordsrly  people 
carry  it  They  censure  a  thing  not  so  much 
ftr  being  wrong  in  itsslf,  as  for  being  immode- 
rate in  Uie  degree.— -They  condemn  all  the  im- 
proper practices  againat  which  the  world  seta 
Its  fiice,  but  have  not  very  distinot  ideas  of  the 
right  and  the  wrong  in  any  thing  which  it  tele* 
ratee.*~Religion,  which  has  made  a  part  of  their 
early  instruction,  took  its  turn  with  the  usual 
aeoomplishmentt,  though  subordinately  with 
respect  to  the  earnestness  with  which  it  was 
inculcated,  and  with  about  the  same  proportion 
of  the  time  allotted  to  it,  as  minutes  bears  to 
hours.  It  was  taught  as  a  needful  thing,  bit 
not  as  the  one  thing  needfiil.  Religion,  however, 
continues  to  maintain  its  appropriate  place  in 
their  reading,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  to  be 
adopted  into  their  practice,  bearing  nearly  the 
some  proportion  to  other  objects  as  it  did  when 
they  were  initiated  into  its  elements.  They 
were  bred  in  its  forms,  and  in  its  forms  they 
persist  to  live,  if  the  term  live  can  be  properly 
applied  to  any  thing  which  is  destitute  of  the 
characters  and  properties  of  life.  They  live,  it 
is  true,  but  it  is  as  the  vegetable  world  lives  in 
the  winter's  frost,  which  does  not  indeed  kill  it, 
but  benumbe  its  powers,  and  suspends  its  vita- 
Uty. 

They  make  a  conscience  of  reading  the  Scrip. 
tures,  but  sometimes  interpret  them  too  much 
in  their  own  favour,  intead  of  judging  of  the 
duties  they  inculcate  by  such  properties  and 
reauiti  as  they  promise  to  produce.  In  makio^g 
it  their  study,  they  neglect  to  make  it  their 
standard. 

They  deceive  themselves  on  many  points  by 
taking  their  measures  from  rules  that  are  not 
lepitioiate.  One  makee  his  own  taste  and  in- 
clination his  measure  of  practice,  another  the 
•XMDple  «f  an  aoeredited  friend:  almost  all 
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plead  the  dread  of  ringfiilanty,  the  vuiitj  of 
opposing  your  jadginent  to  that  of  the  world, 
and  the  abrardity  StmH/dng  ap  a  standard  which 
yon  know  to  be  nnattainable.  If  yon  censure  the 
tboDghtlessnese  of  the  diseipatod,  they  censure 
it  too ;  lamenting  that  there  should  ever  be  an 
abase  of  things  so  innocent  and  lawftil.  If  yon 
ropresent  the  beauty  of  piety,  they  approve  of 
every  kind  of  excellence  in  the  abstract,  hot 
when  yo«  appeal  to  particular  instances,  refer 
them  to  actaal  ezempliilcatioQS,  they  intioiato, 
that,  in  respect  to  whatever  exceeds  their  own 
measure,  it  carries  in  it  somewhat  of  assumption 
and  pretence ;  or  else  they  insinuate,  that  how- 
ever proper  the  thing  may  be  in  the  person  al- 
luded to,  their  sitnation  admits  of  an  exemption ; 
that  what  may  be  justifiable  in  others  difibrently 
situated,  would  be  objectionable  under  thtir  cir- 
cumstances.— ^Tlius  we  involve  ourselves  in  the 
flimsy  web  of  a  delusive  sophistry  till  the  error 
becomes  destructive  before  it  is  discerned. 

fikcess  of  every  kind  is  what  thev  carefliUy 
avoid ;  and  excess  in  religion  as  much  as  in  any 
other  thing.  Under  this  head  they  expunge 
zeal  from  their  catalogue  of  virtues.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  correct  charaotor  is  their  first  ob- 
ject, and  the  good  opinion  of  the  world  tlie  in- 
strumentfl  by  which  they  establish  it  This 
keepe  their  views  low;  though  it  costs  as 
much  pains  and  precaution  to  keep  op  a  high 
reputation  on  worldly  grounds  as  it  would  to 
cultivate  the  principle  itself,  whoee  results  would, 
in  some  respects,  be  nearly  the  same  as  what 
they  are  labouring  to  attain.  To  he  the  thing 
would  be  a  shorter  cut  to  comfort,  than  by  inces. 
sant  study  and  effort  to  keep  up  ito  appearanoe. 

Propriety  and  order,  virtues  in  themselves, 
obtain  for  them  the  reputation  of  still  higher 
virtues ;  all  that  appears  is  so  amiable,  that  the 
world  readily  gives  them  credit  for  qualities 
which  are  supposed  to  lie  behind,  and  are  only 
prevented  bj  diffidence  firom  appearing.  They 
carry  on  with  each  other  an  intercourse  of  re- 
ciprocal,  but  measured  flattery  ;  this  ssrves  to 
promote  kindness  to  each  other,  and  esteem 
for  themselves.  Sel^complacency  is  rather 
kept  out  of  sight  by  the  delicacy  of  good  breed- 
ing, than  subdued  by  religious  conviction.  They 
are  rather  governed  by  certein  of  the  more  sober 
worldly  maxims,  than  by  the  strictness  of 
Christian  disci])line.  Though  they  foar  sin, 
and  avoid  it,  yet  it  is  to  be  suspected  they  most 
carefully  avoid  those  fbults  which  are  most  dis 
reputable,  and  that  ito  impropriety  has  ito  fhll 
ahare  in  their  abhorrence,  with  its  turpilnde. 

As  to  religion,  they  rather  respect,  than  love 
it  They  seem  to  intimate,  that  there  is  some- 
thing of  irreverence  in  any  fkmiliarity  with  the 
subject,  and  place  it  at  an  awful  distance,  as  a 
thing  whoso  mysterious  grandeur  would  be  di- 
minished by  a  too  near  approach.  Another 
reason  why  they  consider  religion  rather  as  an 
object  of  veneration  than  afibction,  is  because 
fhey  erroneously  conceive  it  to  be  an  enemy  to 
innocent  pleasure. 

If  they  are  not  perfectly  good  Christians,  it  is 
not  because  they  are  good  Jews,  for  they  do  not 
*talk  of  the  words*  which  were  commanded 
nnder  that  dispensation,  when  they  tit  in  their 
Asifse,  mid  wAen  thetf  walk  by  the  tiwy,  and  when 


they  lie  down^  and  when  they  riee  tipi 
engages  tlieir  regard  somewhat  in  the  way  in 
which  the  laws  of  the  land  engage  it,  as  some 
tiling  sacred,  fhim  being  established  by  eosloai 
and  precedent ;  as  a  valuable  institution  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  good ;  but  it  does  noi 
interest  their  foelings ;  they  do  noi  consider  il 
so  much  a  thing  of  individual  coneem,  as  of 
general  protection.  Of  ite  establishment  by 
authority  they  think  more  highly,  than  of  ito 
business  with  their  own  hearts,  of  ito  infiuenoe  m 
maintaining  general  order,  than  of  ito  efficacy  in 
promoting  in  tliemselves  peace  and  joy.  Insliorii 
they  carve  out  an  imaffc  of  religion  notaltogethes 
unorthodox,  but  which,  like  tiM  uninformed  stft« 
tne  of  tlie  enamoured  artist,  though  a  beaaiiAil 
figure,  is  without  Ufo,  or  power*  or  motion. 

The  more  obvious  duties  being  disehargedy 
they  are  a  little  inclined  to  think,  that  toe  con* 
siderable  a  portion  of  their  time  and  talento  art 
left  at  their  own  disposal.  Large  intervals  of 
leisure  are  rather  assumed  to  be  a  necessary  re- 
poee  and  refVeehment  from  right  employneate 
and  benevolent  actions,  and  as  pnrchaaed  b]f 
their  performance,  than  as  having  any  spedM 
application  of  their  own.  In  short  things  which 
they  call  indifierent,  make  up  too  large  a  portion 
of  their  scheme  of  life,  and  in  tiieir  distributkni 
of  time. 

The  class  we  are  conaidering  are  apt  to  be 
very  severe  in  their  censures  of  those  who  hav» 
lost  their  reputation,  while  they  are  ratiier  too 
charitable  to  those  who  only  deserve  to  lose  it 
This  excessive  valuation  of  externals  is.not  like« 
ly  to  be  accompanied  with  great  candour  ia 
judging  the  discredited  and  the  nnfortanate. 
Errors  which  we  ourselves  have  had  no  tempta* 
tson  to  commit,  we  are  too  much  disposed  to 
think  out  of  the  reach  of  pardon ;  and,  while  we 
justly  commend  innocence,  we  give  too  littk 
credit  to  repentance. 

The  misfortune  is,  thev  do  not  so  much  an 
suspect  that  there  is  any  higher  stato  of  being, 
any  degree  of  spiritml  lifo,  beyond  what  tliey 
have  attained.    They  consider  religion  rather 
as  a  scheme  of  roles,  than  a  motive  principle,  em 
a  stationary  point,  than  a  perpetual  progiess. 
They  consider  ita  obeervsnces  rather  as  an  end| 
than  a  means.    It  is  not  so  much  natural  pr^ 
sumption  which  roota  them  whei;e  they  are,  for» 
in  ordinary  cases,  they  are  perhapa  diffident 
and  modest ;  it  is  not  always  conceit  which  pre- 
venta  their  minds  from  shooting  upwards :  it  ia 
the  low  notion  they  entortain  of  the  genius  of 
Christianity ;  it  is  the  inadequatoness  of  their 
views  with  ita  requirementa;  it  is  their  unae* 
quaintedness  with  the  spirit  of  that  religion 
which  they  profess  honestly,  but  understand  in* 
distinctly.    This  ignorance  makee  them  rest 
satisfied  with  a  state  which  did  not  satisfy  the 
great  apoatle.    While   they  think    they  have 
made  a  progress  sufficient  to  justify  them  in  be* 
lieving  they  have  'already  attained,*  Ass  vast  at* 
tainmenta  ssrved  only  to  prevent  his  looking 
back  on  them,  served  only  to  stimulato  him  to 
press  forward  towards  Uie  mark.    Some  good 
sort  of  people,  on  the  contrary,  act  as  if  they 
wore  afraid  of  being  different  from  what  tiiey 
are,  or  of  being  surprised  into  becoming  better 
than  they  intended. 
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AmoB^  the  many  caases  whioh  ooncur  to 
keep  them  at  a  sort  of  determined  distance  from 
•eriouB  piety,  a  not  uncommon  one  ia,  their 
happenia|r  to  hear  of  the  injudieioua  exhibition 
of  religion  in  one  or  more  of  its  hig^h  hot  ee- 
eentric  profeaaors :  these  they  affeot  to  belioTe, 
are  fair  specimens  of  the  so  ranch  vaanted  re. 
ligions  world.  Instead  of  inquiring  what  is  the 
true  scriptural  Tiew  of  Christianity,  that  they 
may  make  nearer  approachea  to  it,  they  are  ftir 
more  anxiously  concerned  to  recede,  as  iar  as 
possible,  from  persons  who  falsely  profess  to  be 
Its  best  representatifes.  Ther  conclude,  and,  in 
some  instances,  bnt  too  justly,  that  the  proibs. 
ston  of  these  people  has  not  transformed  their 
hearts,  but  their  connections :  that  they  have 
adopted  a  party  rather  than  a  principle,  embrac- 
ed a  cloud  for  a  goddess,  and  an  opinion  instead 
of  a  rale  of  conduct ;  and  they  observe  that  they 
are  unjust  in  their  enmities  to  other  classes,  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  of  their  attachment 
to  their  own.  It  is  no  wonder  it,  with  their  par- 
tial view  of  the  subject,  they  should  be  deterred, 
when  they  see  these  persons  act  as  much  below 
their  system,  as  they  themselves  not  seldom  live 
above  their  own. 

But  they  do  not  act  thus  on  other  occasions. 
If  they  meet  with  an  incompetent  but  bluster- 
in^  Iawyer,'or  an  unskilful  but  presumptuous 
physician,  instead  of  calumniating  the  two  learn- 
ed faculties,  instead  of  resolving  to  have  no  more 
to  do  with  either,  they  avAid  the  oflRinding  indi- 
vlduals,  and  look  out  for  sounder  practitioners. 
Hence,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  remarked  by  the  way, 
there  arises  a  new  and  powerful  motive,  why 
all  who  make  a  high  profession  of  religfion  should 
not  only  be  eminently  careful  to  exhibit  an  even 
and  consistent  practice,  but  should  studiously 
avoid  in  their  conversation  all  offensive  phrases, 
and  repulsive  expressions ;  why  they  should  not 
be  perpetually  intimatingr,  as  if  pnaehing  the 
Oond  was  a  party-business,  and  a  business  en- 
ttrelv  confined  to  their  own  party. 

H^orldly  observers,  of  the  better  sort,  cannot 
eometimes  but  perceive  in  the  same  class  of  re- 
Hjponiflts,  less  forbearance  in  their  temper,  less 
patience,  less  moderation  and  kindness,  than 
they  themselves  evince;  they  also  remark  in 
some  of  them,  though  it  is  doubtless  done  with 
a  view  not  to  subtract  fWiia  their  charities,  less 
l^enerosity  and  largeness  of  heart  than  they  see 
in  many  of  their  own  class ;  a  petty  strictness 
in  their  dealings,  not  quite  of  a  piece  with  the 
liberality,  I  had  almost  said,  with  the  honesty, 
of  Christianity.  Unhappily,  thev  are  kept  on 
their  guard  in  the  unnecessary  dread  of  being 
righteous  overmuch,  by  the  very  peculiarities 
which,  in  these  persons,  indicate  a  defect  rather 
than  a  redundancy.  These  indicationa,  how- 
ever,  which  they  conceive  to  be  the  distinctive 
marks  of  the  whole  tribe,  make  them  stand  aloof 
from  Christians  of  the  sounder  class,  in  whom 
they  might  have  seen,  on  a  nearer  approach,  a 
fkir  and  lovely  exhibition  of  the  principle  by 
which  they  are  governed. 

Another  preventing  cause  of  improvement  is, 
their  associating  familiarly  with  peraons  of  less 
worth  than  themselves.  This  is  injurious  in 
two  ways ; — These  sober  followers  of  pleasure 
sanction  ite  thoughtless  devotee  by  the  influence 


of  their  respectable  charaeter,  and  giva  watglrt 
to  thoee  who  woald  otherwise  have  none,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  cannot  but  feel  their  own 
decided  superiority  to  those  with  whom  theli 
oomplaisanoe  unites  them;  and  when  they 
oompare  themaelves  with  charaetora  ao  defeo> 
tive,  they  are  in  danger  of  resting  still  mora 
satisfied  with  their  own  moderate,  though  high- 
er, standard.  But,  to  be  conscious  of  being  £t- 
ter  than  thoee  who  are  bad,  ia  no  very  solid 
ground  either  of  comfort  or  credit 

There  is  another  co-operating  cause  which 
keeps  down  the  |rrowth  of  piety.  They  are  con- 
versant  with  various  classes  of  writers  on  di& 
ferent  subjects,  who  do  not  indeed  go  farther  in 
their  disregard  of  religion  than  to  let  it  alona; 
if  they  avowedly  attacked  it,  the  peraons  in 
queation  would  take  the  alarm,  and  avoid  the 
perusal  of  works  obviously  pregnant  with  eviL 
Theee  writora  do  not  always  opposs  it,  but  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  they  virtually  say, 
we  have  not  so  much  as' heard  whether  there  he 
any  Christianity.  We  are  far  from  meaainc 
that  religion  ought  to  be,  or  that  it  can,  with 
propriety,  be  obtruded  into  subjecte  of  a  totally 
distinct  nature.  Yet,  if  ite  subtle  and  pervading 
principle  were  mixed  up  with  the  other  ingre- 
diente  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  the  penetrating 
spirit  would  oocanonally  break  through,  not  in 
matter,  but  in  essence.  Where  this  feeling  ez- 
iste  in  the  heart,  a  ray  of  light  will  sometimes 
fall  unconsciously  on  subjecte  which  have  no 
immediate  connexion  with  it  In  a  cloudy  day» 
though  you  do  not  see  the  body  of  the  sun,  yoa 
know,  from  the  light  it  emits,  that  it  is  in  ite 
proper  station. 

But  the  writers  to  whom  we  allude,  take  other 
ground ;  they  aet  out  with  other  views ;  their 
ethics  have  another  cast  There  is  a  pretty 
strong  implication,  especially  in  oompositiona 
of  some  of  our  modish  itineranta,  how  good  men 
may  be  independent  of  religion.  In  writers  of 
a  Bounder  cast,  though  also  with  these  amuse* 
ment  be  the  professed  object,  with  whatever 
flowers  they  strew  the  path,  they  antiee  you  in- 
to no  morasses ;  you  always  feel  there  is  a  boU 
torn.  You  go  on  as  much  entertained  as  if  yoa 
were  misled.  The  pleasure  of  an  uncorrupted 
mind  is  not  diminishsd  by  feeling  himself  safe, 
nor  is  it  interrupted  while  he  is  gratifying  his 
fancy,  by  being  obliged  to  watch  that  no  trap  is 
laid  for  his  principles. 

To  explain,  by  one  or  two  instances  : — Cla- 
rendon*s  and  Burnetts  histories  of  their  own 
times  no  more  profess  to  be  religious  works, 
than  the  histories  of  Hume  or  SmoUet  They 
were  written  by  men  of  different  political  par- 
ties, of  different  professional  enga^ments.  Yet, 
though  treating  on  subjecte  which  natorally 
excluded  any  formal  desoante  on  religion,  there 
is  a  predominating  tendency  which  discloses  the 
principles  of  both ;  which  affords  a  pledge  of 
their  general  principlea ;  which  makes  the  read- 
er feel  himself  safe,  because  it  assures  him  he 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  christian  historian. 

Again ;— In  travelling  to  the  Hebridee  with 
Johnaon,  it  ia  no  small  thing  to  find,  that  we 
can  be  delighted  without  being  in  danger.  Tho 
touriat,  wiUH>ut  stepping  out  of  his  way  tc  hunt 
for  moral  remark,  or  religious  suggestion,  never 
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ftrgeU  that  he  is  a  Cfaristum  moralist ;  thon^ b 
in  qoest  of  mere  amueemeat,  we  find  oar  minds 
enrielied  with  eome  just  sentiment,  fortified  with 
some  sonnd  prindple. 

»  But,  in  the  modish  sehool,  the  traveller  pre- 
tents  his  benetoleBt  man,  tho  novelist  his  per- 
Ihet  character,  the  moralist  his  philoso|>her,  the 
poet  his  hero,  with  prineiplee,  if  not  always 
elaborstalj  in  oppoeitioo  to,  yet  thoroogfbly  un- 
ooonected  with,  the  Christian  scheme.  It  is  ra- 
ther a  silent  coonter-workinff  of  its  neoeseity 
than  an  overt  attaokon  its  trnUi ,  for  this  stronr 
measure  is  now  less  resorted  to,  as  more  repul- 
sive and  less  sucoessful.  Negrlect  answers  the 
end  better  than  opposition.  The  longer  any 
thing  is  kept  out  of  sight,  the  less  irksome  its 
abemee  becooies,  till  from  ieeliag  it  not  ne- 
eessary,  we  proeeed  to  think  it  not  real  The 
traces  of  right  principle  grow  ftint  in  the  mind, 
when  perpetually  hid  by  interposing  objects. 
The  misfortune  is,  theee  works  make  up  the 
larger  part  of  the  study  of  man^  readers,  who 
do  not  so  'much  desire  to  get  rid  of  a  stricter 
soheme,  as  to  loeethe  peroeption  that  they  have 
it  not,  and  the  remembrance  that,  perhaps,  they 
had  it 


CHAP.  XVII. 

T%e  M^iHfy,  why  tome  good  oori  of  people  mre 
not  better^  eontintud* 

Tmas  is  one  prominent  cause  which  essists 
in  preventing  the  persons  considered  in  the  pre- 
oeding  chapter  from  making  any  material  pro- 
ficiency ;  and  it  is  the  very  cause,  which,  if  it 
bad  been  rightly  directed,  would  probably,  in 
such  minds  have  led  to  a  contrary  end*-their 
choice  of  re2t|fio«s  reading ;  it  is,  confining  their 
pious  studiee  ezclusivelj  and  systematinlly  to 
that  low  standard  of  divinity,  which  has  cramp- 
ed  the  growth  olt  many  well-disposed  persons. 
The  be^nning  of  the  last  centurv  first  present. 
ed  us  with  this  lax  theology  ;  which,  though  it 
has  still  its  advocates  and  ibllowers,  they  are, 
we  trust,  daily  declining  in  numbers  and  in  ere- 
dit  The  ezcees  to  which  this  deteriorated 
Christianity  has  been  carried  in  a  recent  aca- 
demical exhibition  of  *  Ckriatian  Liberty,*  and 
especially  in  a  late  series  of  theological  *  HinU,* 
by  a  professor  of  the  law,  has,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
produced  a  good  effect  When  an  evil  has  touch- 
ed its  ultimate  point,  may  we  not  presume,  that 
the  practice  may  make  a  gradual  retrocession 
to  sound  principle  7  In  these,  and  similar  wrU 
ters^  no  one  but  sees  that  the  road  to  heaven  is 
made  fkt  more  smooth  and  easy  than  the  Scrip, 
tares  have  made  it ;  so  smooth  as  to  invite  many 
and  advance  none ;  so  easy  that  not  only,  as  in 
the  old  code,  those  who  run  may  reed,  but  those 
who  sleep  may  conquer. 

But  what  still  renders  this  meagre  divinity 
unfortunately  too  aeoeptable,  is,  that  it  teaches 
a  complacency  in  oar  own  goodness,  that  good- 
ness, the  acquisition  of  which  is  rendered  easy, 
beeause  it  fiills  in  so  readily  with  our  natural 
oorruptions.  The  truth  is,  we  require  less  to  be 


excited  to  the  practice  of  some  iaevlated  virtoeei 
which  theee  authors  do  not  neglect  to  recom* 
mend,  than  to  tlie  abasing  of  that  pride  which 
they  rather  foster  than  correct  When  we  hear 
so  much  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  we 
secretly  exult  in  our  participation  of  that  digni* 
ty ;  we  take  to  oprselves  a  full  share  of  that 
stock  of  excellence  lavishly  attributed  to  our 
species,  and  are  read^  to  exclaim,  and  /,  toe* 
am  a  man !  These  writsrs  make  their  way  to 
the  afiectioas  by  a  plausibility  of  manner  which 
veils  the  shallowness  of  their  reasoning.  But 
the  great  engine  of  success,  as  we  have  already 
obeerved,  is  the  prudent  accommodation  of  the 
reasoning  to  the  natural  piopensitiee  of  the 
heart,  ami  the  flattering  the  very  evils,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  they  yet  deny.  The  reader 
welcomes  the  doctrines  which  put  him  in  good 
humour  with  himself;  he  cordially  credits  the 
prophesier  of  smooth  things,  and  is  pleased  ia 
proportion  as  he  is  not  alarmed.  That  which 
does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil — evil  which 
cannot  be  cured  without  being  disturbed — ^tbat 
which  does  not  irritate  the  patient,  by  layinf 
open  the  peccant  part,  will  be  naturally  accept- 
able. 

These  writers  are  too  much  disposed  to  ad- 
dress their  readers  as  if  they  were  already  reli^ 
gious;  as  requiring,  indeed,  to  be  remmdedg 
but  not  as  requiring  to  be  alarmed ;  as  expect* 
ing  commendation  for  what  they  are,  rather 
than  admonition  as  to  what  they  ought  to  be. 
They  take  for  granted,  what  in  some  oases  re- 
quires  proof,  that  all  are  Christians,  not  in  prop 
fession,  but  in  reality ;  and  the  same  uniform 
class  of  instrnctions,  or  rather  of  gratuitous  p(^> 
sitions,  is  directed  to  the  whole  mass,  without 
any  individual  searchiogs  of  the  heart,  without 
any  distinct  address,  any  discriminating  appli- 
cation  to  that  variety  of  classes  of  which  society 
is  compounded.  To  the  profligate,  liver  or  the 
more  decent  sensualist;  to  the  sceptical  moral* 
ist,  or  the  careless  believer ;  to  all,  perhaps,  if 
we  might  except  that  most  hatred  heretic,  the 
fanatical  over-boliever,  is  the  one  soothing  pa- 
negyric, or  the  one  frigid  admonition,  addressed 
We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  virtue  is  not  re- 
commended, but  as  Seneca  and  Antoninus  had 
recommended  it  before,  so  they  had  done  it  bet- 
ter, less  vaguely,  and  more  pointedly.  Manv 
of  the  virtuee,  by  the  practice  of  which  the  read 
ers  are  taught  that  salvation  is  to  be  obtained, 
they  cannot  but  feel  to  be  their  own  virtues  | 
this,  while  it  sets  their  apprehensions  at  rest, 
naturally  fills  them  with  complacency  in  their 
actual  character,  instead  of  kindling  an  ardent 
desire  after  higher  attainments.— Vices,  from 
which  they  must  be  conscious  they  are  exempt, 
and  which  they  have  as  little  excitement  as  oc- 
casion to  practice,  are  properly  censured :  but 
the  evil  dispositions  of  the  heart,  which  if  in- 
sisted  on  and  pointedly  laid  open,  would  set 
them  upon  examining  their  own,  are  passed 
over,  or  lightly  treated,  or  soflened  down  into 
natural  weakness,  pardonable  imperf<»ction,  or 
accidental  infirmity.  The  heart  is  not  consider, 
ed  as  the  perennial  fountain  of  all  actual  offence 
and  error. 

A  theology  which  depresses  the  standard, 
which  overlooks  the  motives,  which  dilutes  the 
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doetrinea,  wiftmii  tiM  precepts,  lowers  the  sane, 
tions,  and  matilates  the  scheme  of  Christianity ; 
which  merges  it  in  andeflned  generalities,  which 
makes  it  oonsiBt  in  a  system  of  morals  which 
might  be  interworen  into  almost  any  religion-— 
for  there  are  few  systems  of  religion  which  pro- 
ftss  to  teaeh  immorality ;  a  fbeology  which  nei. 
ther  makes  Jetus  Christ  the  fbandation,  nor  the 
Holy  Spirit  the  efficient  agent,  nor  inward  re- 
aoTation  a  leading  principle,  nor  humility  a  dis. 
tingaisbing  charactert«tio ;  which  insists  on  a 
good  heart,  bnt  demands  not  a  renewed  heart ; 
which  inserts  Tirtaes  into  the  stock  of  the  old 
natare,  but  insists  on  the  necessity  of  a  changed 
nature  ;^BQch  a  theology  is  not  that  which  the 
ooetly  apparatus  of  Christianity  was  designed  to 
present  to  us.  If  it  teaches  that  we  have  Wr. 
toes  to  attain  and  imperfections  to  be  cured,  it 
insinuates  that  the  one  may  be  attained  by  our 
own  strength,  and  the  other  cured  without  di. 
▼ine  assistance.  Our  faults,  if  we  hate  an^,  are 
to  be  surmounted  by  our  reason,  and  our  Tirtues 
to  be  improved  from  a  regard  to  our  comfort  and 
the  advancement  of  our  credit;  Ibr  the  satisfac 
tkn  they  afford,  tind  the  reputation  they  procure 
us.  The  good  man  of  these  writers,  like  the 
good  man  of  the  ancient  Stoics,  is  so  ftiH  of  vir- 
tue as  to  leave  no  room  for  repentance,  so  fkult- 
less  that  humility  would  be  affectation.  Like 
them  they  seem  almost  to  diminish  the  distance 
between  their  Maker  and  themselves,  by  exalt- 
ing  the  man  and  lowering  the  Deity. 

The  persons  in  question  frequently  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  we  are  ready  to  wonder  that  in 
reading  them  they  do  not  perceive  their  dis. 
agreement  with  the  authors  to  whom  we  allude. 
There,  all  the  doctrines  overlooked  by  them,  are 
pressed  in  every  page ;  but  whether  they  read 
without  rematking  the  diffbrence,  or  whether, 
though  in  the  use  (as  we  hope)  of  daily  prayer, 
they  neglect  to  implore  that  divine  Spirit  which 
inspired  the  Scriptures,  to  direct  the  truths  they 
contained  to  their  hearts ;  they  do  not  seem  to 
enter  into  the  grand  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel ; 
nor  into  the  personal  interests  they  have  in  the 
dbetrines  it  inculcates,  and  the  precepts  it  en- 
forces. How  many  read  the  account  of  the  fall 
ef  Adam,  as  an  historical  fact,  of  which  they 
never  entertained  a  doubt,  yet  without  feeling 
anr  more  individual  concern  in  it,  than  in  the 
fell  of  Babylon  ;  without  being  sensible  of  any 
eorrespondinr  contamination  in  their  own  hearts. 
When  told  m  the  self-denying  doctrines  which 
Christianity  includes,  they  triumphantly  pro- 
duce passages,  not  only  from  Solomon  and  St 
Paul,  but  from  the  Saviour  himself,  which  com-^ 
pletely  contradict  such  gloomy  assertions,  that 
lAs  ways  e/  m$dam  art  leays  of  pleasantneMM^ 
and  all  her  patht  are  peace  ;  that  ChrieVe  coni' 
mande  are  not  grievoua ;  that  hie  yoke  ie  easy, 
with  a  multitude  of  the  same  animating  strain. 
But  they  produce  them,  not  so  much  because 
they  are  indeed  most  delightful  truths,  as  be- 
cause they  are  supposed  to  annul  such  lees  en- 
gaging texts  as  are  descriptive  of  tJbtf  etraitgale^ 
and  the  narrent  toay,  and  the  few  who  enter  them ; 
of  the  difficulty  with  which  the  rich,  that  is, 
those  who  trust  in  riches,  shall  attain  to  heaven  ; 
that  taking  up  the  eroee  is  an  indispensable  qua- 
lification for  the  followers  of  him  who  suffered 


on  it»  with  an  endless  amKHnda  ef  ttttUir  pti 
sages. 

Now  the  tmth  is,  there  is  not  the  sUghlasI 
disagreement  between  theee  two  classes  of  texts* 
The  unqualified  peace,  joy,  and  comfort,  ex 
preesed  in  the  former,  represent  what  religion 
is  in  herself^  describe  her  native  exceUence,  her 
genuine  beauty,  her  original  perfection.  Where 
as  the  difficulties  attached  to  the  second  chat 
arise  necessariiy  from  the  depravity  of  the  will, 
that  alienation  from  Ood  and  goodness,  which 
renders  that  irksome  which  is  in  itself  delight* 
ful.  To  him  who  knows,  because  he  feels,  that 
natural  reluctance  of  the  heart  to  the  requisi* 
tions  of  a  religion  calculated  to  pcoduce  these 
happy  effects,  there  is  a  perfect  oongruit^  be 
tween  the  passions  thus  set  in  oppGeitioii 
Though  both  are  true,  each  is  consistent  with 
the  other ;  but  their  tmth  and  consistency  strikn 
not  those  who  reject  or  adopt  what  best  snito 
their  creed  or  their  convenience. 

They  know,  indeed,  that  they  mast  give  a  no* 
minal  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  assistance 
beeanse  it  is  said  to  be  a  doctrine  of  that  Serip^ 
tnre  which  they  believe ;  but  they  assent  to  il 
with  implicitness,  rather  than  conviction,  and 
if  they  do  allow  the  intervention  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  attach  an  undue  value  to  human 
agency.  If  they  say,  they  are  fer  from  excluding 
heavenly  «id,  their  assent  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  the  Welch  captain,  who,  when  Henry  the 
Fiflh,  afler  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  ascribed  ex- 
clusively the  victory  to  God,  coolly  replied,  *  ilk- 
deed  he  did  us  great  good.' 

Bnt  many  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  have 
adverted,  and  by  whom  the  persons  in  question 
are  influenced,  seem  to  make  their  reverence  for 
the  Scriptures  a  ground  for  disallowing  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit ;  as  if  there  were  not  the 
most  perfect  agreement  between  an  appeal  to 
the  one  and  a  belief  in  the  other.  The  Spirit 
of  God  leads  us  to  no  new  instructor,  but  onl^ 
pointo  us  to  his  word,  teaching  us  to  discern  it 
more  clearly  and  to  receive  it  more  afbctionate- 
ly.  That  would  be,  indeed,  an  illusion,  not  an 
illnmination,  which  would  direct  us  to  derive 
our  instruction  fi'om  any  other  fountain  than  the 
oracles  of  truth. 

These  persons  are  striking  instances  how 
dexterously  we  contrive  to  turn  the  scale  in  out 
own  fevour,  by  balancing  some  leeser  fimlt  to 
which  W0  are  not  inclined,  against  some  stronvly 
beeetting  wrong  propensity.  We  seldom  somn 
down  any  precept  that  is  not  pointed  at  our  par- 
ticular temptation.  All  the  Mher  laws  we  allow 
to  be  not  only  good  and  holy,  but  just,  for  they 
only  affect  other  people.  The  young  man  in  the 
Gospel  had  no  objection  to  thoee  commandmente 
which  were  suggested  to  him  as  the  rule  of  duty; 
for  he  was  chaste  and  honeet,  neither  a  disobe- 
dient  son  nor  a  murderer,  neither  addicted  to 
idolatry  nor  pro&neness ;  but  the  command  to 
dispossess  himself  of  his  fortune  for  chariuUe 
purposes  cut  deep,  for  he  was  not  only  rich  but 
avaricious.  It  is  thus  we  prevaricate  with  duty. 
We  would  warp  the  precept  to  our  passions,  in^ 
stead  of  bending  our  inclinatiops  to  the  duty. 
We  lament  the  harshness  of  the  command,  when 
we  should  be  lamenting  the  perversity  of  the 
will. 
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A  ow  standard  of  idigfion  flatters  oar  Taoity, 
*•  Mailj  acted  ap  to,  doee  not  wonnd  our  eeff. 
love,  is  praotieable  without  eaorifices,  and  re- 
■MOtabie  wkhont  eelf-deniaL  It  allows  the  im- 
piantatiou  of  Tirtnee  withoat  irradioatingf  Tiees ; 
rsoomnends  ri^  aetions  without  ezpeUin; 
wron;  principles,  and  grafts  fair  appearances 
upon  unresisted  oorraptrons. 

This  low  tone  of  religion  is  rendered  still  more 
aaeepCable,  ftom  being  sprinkled  with  frequent 
vitnperationa  of  that  species  of  Christianity  now 
derided  by  a  term  which  was  once  considered 
as  Ha  speoiic  character.  This  term,  what  with 
the  too  monopolising  adoption  of  it  by  one  do- 
wniption  of  p«rsons,  and  the  contemptuous  im> 
plioBtiott  conveyed  in  the  use  of  it  by  another, 
we  almost  fear  to  use  ieet  we  should  be  oon- 
jwing  up  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  in  the  minds 
of  the  latter  elase,  or  vindicating  its  excltisive 
adoptRNi  in  the  language  of  the  (brmer.  The 
aMumpUon  of  names  on  the  one  hand,  and,  if  I 
May  venture  so  vulgar  a  phrase,  cslKng  names 
an  the  ether,  have  iMen  or  infinite  disservice  to 
Mligion.  Soeh  is  the  new  meaning  now  as- 
signed to  old  terms,  that  we  doubt  if  the  appli. 
•mon  of  the  epithet  in  question  would  not  excite 
aan#er,  if  not  a  snspicion,  against  the  character 
of  Isaiah  himself,  were  we  to  name  him  by  his 
ancient  denomination  the  EvangeUcal  prophet, 
TInb  laeenic  term  indudee  a  diatribe  in  a  word. 
It  is  established  into  a  sweeping  term  of  deri. 
sion  of  all  serious  Christians,  and  its  compass  is 
stretched  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  involve  within 
H  every  shade  and  shape  of  real  or  fictitious  pie* 

S,  ftom  the  elevated  but  soand  amd  sober  Chris- 
m,  to  the  wildest  and  most  absurd  fanatic ;  its 
large  inclosore  takes  in  aH,  from  the  most  ho- 
nourable heights  of  erudition  to  the  most  con- 
temptible depths  of  ig  norance.  Every  man  who 
is  serious,  and  every  man  who  is  silly,  every 
man  who  is  holy,  and  ererj  man  who  is  mad,  is 
included  in  this  comprehensive  epithet  We  see 
perpetually  that  solidity,  sublimity,  and  depth, 
are  not  fbund  a  protection  against  the  magic 
misdiief  of  this  portentous  appellation. 

It  gratifies  us  to  be  assured  that  our  own  tone 
is  sufficiently  high,  and  that,  whatever  is  higher, 
is  erroneous,  or  superfluous,  or  hypocritical  or 
ridiculous.  This  it  is  which  attaches  many  a 
reader  to  the  opposite  style  of  writing,. and  In 
proportion  as  it  attaches  him,  by  reconciling  him 
more  to  himself,  animates  him  more  fiercely 
against  those  who  make  hlglier  requisitions  of 
fSdtfa  and  holiness,  those  who  strip  off  the  mask 
from  actions  unfounded  in  principle,  who  exact 
•elf  abasement,  who  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
good  works,  not  as  a  meritorious  ground  of  sal- 
vation, but  as  an  evidence  of  obedience  to  God, 
and  of  conformity  to  Christ. 

Most  sincerely  do  we  believe,  that  there  is  no- 
thing which  the  better  sort  of  this  class  dread 
more  than  hypocrisy.  Bat  do  they  not  some- 
tmies  dread  the  impntation  almost  as  much  as 
the  thing  T  And  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that,  with 
the  dread  of  this  odious  vice  being  imputed  to 
them,  is  a  little  connected  the  suspicion  of  its 
existence  in  all  who  go  farther  than  themselves  ? 
Are  they  not  too  ready  to  accuse  of  want  ofsin- 
earity  or  of  soberness,  every  one  who  rises  above 
their  own  level  ?  Is  not  every  degree  of  warmth 
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in  their  pious  affections,  efury  expression  of  seal 
in  their  conversation,  every  indicatioa  of  strict, 
ness  in  their  practice,  construed  into  an  impli* 
cation,  that  so  much  as  this  seal  and  strictness 
exceed  their  own,  there  is  in  them  just  so  much 
error  as  that  excess  involves  T 

By  the  class  of  writers  to  which  they  are  at* 
tached)  the  pious  affections  are  branded  as  the 
stigma  of  enthusiasm.  But  a  religion  which  is 
ail  brain,  and  no  heart,  is  not  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel.  The  spirit  there  exhibited  is  as  far  re« 
moved  from  philosc^hical  apathy,  as  from  the 
intemperate  language  of  passion.  There  are 
minds  so  constituted^  and  hearts  so  touched,  that 
they  cannot  meditate  on  the  incarnation  of  ths 
Son  of  Grod,  his  voluntary  descent  from  the  glory 
which  he  had  with  his  r  ather  horn  all  etsmity« 
his  dying  for  us  men  and  fbronr  salvation—- with 
the  same  unmoved  temper  with  which  they  ae« 
knowledge  the  troth  of  any  other  fact*  A  g rate« 
ful  feeling,  excited  by  these  causes,  is  as  di&renl 
fVom  a  fanatical  fervor  as  it  is  flrom  a  languid 
acknowledgment  It  is  not  energy,  howeveri 
which  is  reprobated,  so  much  as  the  cause  of  it* 
excitement  Should  the  aealoos  Christian  changS 
the  object  of  his  admiration,  should  he  express 
the  same  animated  feeling  for  Socrates,  which 
the  other  had  expressed  Ibr  his  Saviour,  his  en« 
thueiasm  would  be  ascribed  to  his  good  taste, 
and  the  object  would  be  allowed  to  justify  the 
rapture. 

But,  is  not  objecting  to  eamestnees  in  religiori 
to  strike  out  the  catalogue  of  virtues  that  quality 
which  so  eminently  distinguished  the  scripturs 
worthies  T  Is  it  not  denying  that  *  spirit  of 
power  and  of  bve*  which  it  is  worth  observingt 
the  Apostle  makes  the  associate  of  *a  sound 
mind,*  to  deny  that  Christianity  ought  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  heart,  and  if  en  the  heart 
on  the  feelings  7  These  fastidious  critics  plaee» 
what  they  call  the  abstract  truths  of  religion,  on 
the  same  footing  with  abstract  truths  in  science } 
they  allow  only  the  same  intellectual  conviction 
of  truth,  the  same  cool  assent,  in  the  one  oasei 
which  is  given  to  a  demonstration  in  the  other* 
But  would  not  he  be  thought  a  defbetive  orator 
at  the  bar,  or  in  the  senate,  who  should  plead  as 
if  he  did  not  know  that  men  had  fbelings  to  bs 
touched  as  well  as  understandings  to  te  con* 
vinced ;  who  considered  the  aflwstions  as  ths 
only  portion  of  character  to  which  he  must  bs 
careful  not  to  odvert,  in  addreesing  beings  who 
are  feeling  as  well  as  intelligent  f  Shall  a  fbr<« 
vent  rhetoric  be  admired  in  one  orator,  when 
pleadinff  for  the  fVeedom  of  men,  and  reprobated 
in  anomer,  when  pleading  fbr  their  salvation  t 
Shalt  we  be  enraptured  with  the  eloquent  advo* 
cate  fbr  the  Agrarian  law,  and  disgusted  with 
the  strenuous  advocate  fbr  the  everlasting  Gos  > 
pel  f  Shall  not  one  man  be  allowed  the  same 
earnestness  in  combating  unbelief,  which  has 
immortalized  another  in  execrating  Verresf 

It  must,  assuredly,  be  maintained,  that  thers 
is  such  a  sober  mode  of  exhibiting  truth,  as  may 
show  that  the  sacred  messenger  has  no  delight 
in  declaring  that  part  of  his  message  which  yet 
it  is  his  duty  to  deliver ;  which,  while  it  cannot 
fail  to  call  forth  every  fbeling  of  interest  fbr  ths 
souls  of  men,  at  the  same  time  demands  the  ut- 
most tenderness,  as  treating  of  their  danfecf 
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TeiidenMM^  it  is  true,  moftt  not  alter  trath,  nor 
«onoeal  menaces,  whioh  make  an  awful  part  of 
it  Yet  a  dtfTerenee  may  be  sometimee  inferred 
by  the  manner  of  delivering  them.— Who  has 
Bot  heard  a  holy  man^  who*  feeling  himaelf  boand 
to  declare  the  whole  coaneel  of  God,  haa  de« 
nounoed  hie- solemn  jiidgmente  with  a  snbdaed 
voice,  and  an  almoat  beeitating  accent ;  speaking 
■s  one  who  felt  that  be  was  acquitting  himself 
•f  a  painful  but  bounden  duty  i— while  another 
of  a  coarser  make,  and  a  less  mortified  spirit, 
proclaims  the  ooromanded  threat  in  all  the  thun- 
ders  of  Sinai ;  seemingr  by  his  tune  and  gesture, 
lo  rejoice  that  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  alarm, 
and  not  to  console  7  The  one  *  persuades-  men* 
because  he  knows  *  the  terrors  of  tba  Lord  ,*  the 
other  seems  to  have  his  own  gratification  in  ter- 
rifying. The  one  evidently  rejoices  in  being  the 
ambsMador  of  reconciliation,  the  other  appears, 
but  is  not,  we  are  assured,  really,  glad  to  bear 
the  mandate  of  condemnation. 

But,  to  return  to  writers  in  the  extreme  of 
the  other  class.  Vague  essays  on  general  and 
vndefined  morality,  which  we  here  venture  to 
ffopresent  as  their  fiiult,  are  very  different  from 
distinct  discourses  or  treatises  on  the  several 
virtues  ;  these  latter  flow  from  the  study,  and 
teach  the  improvement  of  the  human  heail. 
But  to  produce  their  effect,  thoy  must  produce 
Ibeir  commission.  The  proclanmtioa  must  al- 
ways  have  the  broad  seal  of  Christianity  append, 
•d  lo  it.  It  is  indeed  not  only  unoeceiisary,  but 
impossible  and  imprudent,  that  in  every  die. 
•ourse  the  whole  scheme  of  Christian  doctrine 
should  be  laid  open.  An  attempt  to  do  this  has 
frequently  produced  confusion,  by  crowding  in 
more  materials  than  the  space  wiU  contain ;  and 
thus  leaving  the  stamp  of  no  one  trutli  distinct 
«pon  the  imnd.  We  moan  no  more,  than  that 
Ihe  general  impression  made,  should  be,  that  the 
moral  quality  under  discussion  should  appear  to 
be  explicitly  derived  from  the  school  of  Christ, 
and  the  reader  not  be  lefl  to  exercise  his  inge- 
nuity  in  cooiectaring,  till  the  closing  sentence  in- 
forms him,  to  what  system  of  religion  it  belongs. 

It  is  also  perfectly  proper  to  cut  tlie  circle  of 
the  virtues  into  segments,  provided  it  bo  shown 
how  they  are  connected  with  each  other,  and 
how  the  whole  fall  within  the  circumference  of 
that  divine  religion  whieh  is  their  proper  centre. 
It  were  also  to  be  wished,  that  there  were  no 
vndue  and  hvperbolica]  exaltation  of  the  virtue 
■nder  consideration,  which  often  makes  a  part 
■tand  for  the  whole.  This  exclusive  praise  of 
the  quality  inculcated,  is,  to  Christianity,  what 
it  would  be  to  general  geography,  if,  in  order 
to  give  an  idea  of  our  world,  a  map  of  a  single 
eountry  should  be  exhibited  without  coast  or 
boundary.  It  differs  fVom  tlie  Christian  exliibi- 
tion  of  moral  virtues,  as  this  insulated  map 
would  difler  from  a  chart  of  the  same  country 
when  delineated  on  the  globe ;  there  you  see 
not  only  the  country  itself  correctly  displayed, 
but  you  perceive  by  what  sea  it  is  twrdered,  on 
what  land  it  touches,  into  what  other  country 
some  poiuta  of  this  cut  deep,  and  how  narrow 
•re  the  bounds  which  separate  it  from  some 
hostile  neighbour  ;  you  see,  also,  its  dependanee 
•B  every  thing  about  it,  and  its  relative  situation 
en  the  earth* 


If  we  might  be  allowed  another  iUaetratfoiif 
we  would  observe,  that,  to  expect  to  give  a  ioai 
idea  of  Christianity  by  any  quality,  as  detadiMl 
from  the  whole,  wooid  be  to  resemble  a  oertain 
Athenian,  who  having  a  palace  to  sell,  took  cot 
a  single  brick  from  the  wall,  and  produoed  it  a* 
the  auction  as  a  specimen  of  the  edifice. 

Nor,  as  we  humbly  conceive,  is  it  a  s«per« 
floous  eare,  so  to  contrive,  as  that,  when  it  is 
right  to  expose  any  vice  to  reprobation,  tha  raa« 
der  who  is  exempt  from  it  may  not  too  maeh 
plume  himself  upon  the  exemption^^A  ven** 
rable  clergyman  onoe  assured  the  author,  that 
he  had  never  done  so  much  mischief  as  by  ttie 
best  sermon  he  had  ever  preached.  It  was 
against  the  sin  of  drunkenness.  It  happened 
to  be  an  oflfiinoe  to  which  none  of  his  andilor* 
happened  to  be  addicted. — Aflsr  it  was  omr^ 
some  of  them  expressed  no  small  triumph  at 
their  own  secure  state,  from  a  consciousness  of 
being  free  from  tlie  vice  which  had  been  so  welt 
exposed,  and,  as  if  the  exercise  of  no  virtue  b«l 
the  one  opposite  to  the  sin  in  qoestioo  had  been 
necessary,  they  went  home  exulting  in  thair 
own  superior  goodness* 

The  writers  to  whom  we  have  been  reftrriiif  » 
triumphantly  distinguish  themselves  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  prafiical,  in  studied  oppositioo  t» 
those  who  are  professedly  doctrinal.  Let  ii, 
however,  be  observed,  that,  maintaining  a  dot 
respect  for  the  conscientious  of  both  clssses,  ws 
only  presume  to  allude,  in  our  animadversionar 
to  those  of  either  side,  who  carry  their  specific 
characteristics  into  an  extreme  in  which  eacls 
excludes  its  opposite.  Bot  far  more  deficient 
are  the  practical  discussions  of  the  one,  if  they 
want  the  solid  weight  and  metal  of  the  Gospel 
to  make  them  sterling,  than  the  doetrinal  dis- 
sertations of  the  other ;  which,  however,  ought 
never  to  want  the  intelligible  superscription  of 
practical  remark  to  render  them  current — Yet 
is  tiiere  not  sometimes  a  misnomer  in  the  iormer 
appellation?  Can  that  writing  be  called  trulj 
practical  which  does  not  attempt  greatly  to  raise- 
the  tone  of  conduct,  whieh  does  not  press  prae- 
tice  home  on  the  conscience  as  flowing  from  the 
highest  principle,  and  directed  tu  the  noblest 
end ;  which  is  not  urged  on  that  ground  of  ar- 

frument  that  is  the  most  cogent,  not  inferred 
irom  that  motive  which  is  the  most  irresistible* 
nor  impressed  by  that  authority  best  calculated 
to  secure  obedience  ?  The  nature  of  the  action 
commonly  participates  in  the  nature  of  the  mo> 
tive.  Practice  is  not  likely  to  rise  higher  than 
the  spring  which  sot  it  a>going. 

At  tiie  same  time,  it  is  but  fair  to  confess^ 
that  mudi  of  that  species  of  composition  which 
assumes  a  more  spiritual  character,  is  sometime* 
lamentably  deficient  in  this  good  requisite.  It 
begins  not  seldom,  by  laying  a  good  and  solid 
foundation ;  but  when  we  liff  out  bjob  to  look, 
upon  the  structure  which  we  expected  to  sea 
raised  upon  it,  we  find  it  negligently  run  up,  if 
not  totally  omitted.  Practice  seems  to  be  cof^ 
sidered  as  a  thing  of  course,  not  necessary  to  be 
insisted  on,  much  less  to  have  its  path  clearly 
chalked  out  The  use  to  be  made  of  the  doc* 
trine  which  has  been  delivered,  is  turned  over 
to  the  piety  or  ingenuity  of  the  reader,  without 
any  specific  direction,  or  personal  application* 
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Too  dhiwh  if  bft  for  him  to  wipplyf  which, 
parhay,  implifiitl^jr  leuiiny  od  his  ftuide,  he  will 
not  supply,  or  whioh,  from  want  of  knowledge, 
hm  cannot 

Far  ha  it  from  our  intention,  howeier,  in  thus 
vantoring  with  real  diffidence  to  compare  tJie 
fonlty  extremes  in  both  casesi  to  assimilate  at 
all  their  nature  or  their  tendency  : — the  extreme 
af  adhereooa  to  doctrine  frequently  springing 
Irom  the  deepest  sense  of  the  infinite  importance 
af  that  doctrine,  and  accompanied  with  a  pious 
willingness  to  spend  and  be  spent,  in  its  propaga- 
lion»  The  extreme  of  adherence  to  what  is 
•ailed  mere  OMraJity,  is  too  oflen  the  lamentable 
afieot  of  ignorance  of  doctrine,  and  of  an  interest 
aeither  felt,  nor  possessed,  nor  desired  in  doc 
tfiaal  blessings. 

With  this  guard  distinctly  kept  in  view,  we 
ventvre,  with  all  humility,  to  repeat,  that  there 
ia  an  extreme  on  both  sides :  the  one  may  be 
abstractedly  considered  as  all  propositions,  the 
other  as  all  coiiclusioos»  The  one  fails  of  effect 
\f  not  depending  on  just  premises  { in  the  other, 
wall  estoblished  premises  produce  inferior  good, 
heeanse  the  conclusions  are  not  sufficiently 
hrottght  to  bear  on  the  actual  demands  of  life. 
TiM  one,  while  he  powerfully  shows  the  reader 
that  he  is  a  sinner,  limits  both  his  proof  and  his 
inslraction  to  one  or  two  prominent  doctrines ; 
bo  names,  indeed,  with  unwearied  iteration, 
that  only  name  by  which  we  can  be  saved, 
ftithfiilly  dwells  on  the  efficacy  of  the  divine 
lomody,  but  without  olearly  pointing  out  its  ap- 
plication to  practical  purposes.  The  other  pre- 
sames  his  readers  to  be  so  wise,  as  to  be  able  to 
•npply  their  own  deficiencies,  or  so  good,  as  to 
■land  in  little  need  of  supernatural  assistance. 
Is  it  not  mocking  human  helplessness,  to  tell 
men  they  must  be  holy,  good,  and  just,  without 
directing  them  to  the  principle  from  whence 
*all  holy  thoughts,  all  good  ooonaels,  and  all 
just  works,  do  proceed^ — to  direct  the  stream 
of  action,  and  keep  out  of  sight  the  spring  from 
which  it  must  flow— to  expect  they  will  re. 
Bounce  sin  if  tliay  do  not  renounce  self— to 
aand  them  vagrant  in  search  of  some  stray  vir- 
tue,  without  showing  them  where  to  apply  for 
direction  to  find  it  7 

The  combination  of  the  opposite  but  indis- 
■ansable  requisites  is  most  happily  exemplified 
m  all  our  best  divines,  living  and  dead ;  and, 
Ueamd  be  God,  very  numerous  in  the  caUlogue 
in  both  instances.  Thev  have,  with  a  large 
and  liberal  construction,  ioUowed  that  most  per- 
foct  exemplification  of  this  union,  w^ich  is  so 
generally  exhibited  in  Scripture,  more  partiou- 
lar^  in  that  express  model,  the  third  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  There,  every 
thing  that  is  excellent  in  practice  is  made  to 
proceed  from  Him  *  in  whom  are  hidden  all  the 
tDsasores  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.*  There, 
every  act  has  ita  inspiring  motive,  every  virtue 
its  radical  principal ;  falsehood  is  not  onl^  pro- 
hibited to  the  converts,  but  the  prohibition  is 
accounted  for,  *  becau$e  ye  have  put  on  the  new 
man.*  The  obedience  of  wives,  the  affection 
of  husbands,  the  submission  of  children,  all  is 
to  be  done  *  im  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.* — 
Servante  are  enjoined  to  fidelity  as  *  fearing 
God.*    *  MeroieSi  kindness,  humbleness  of  mind. 


meekness,  long-ouflbrlng,*  aro  loooaiflMBMi 
because  the  converte  *are  the  elect  of  God.* 
Every  inhibition  of  every  wrong  practice  has 
ite  reference  to  Christ,  every  act  of  goodness  ite 
legitimate  principle.  Contentions  are  forbidden* 
forgiveness  is  enjoined,  on  the  same  high 
ground — the  example  of  *  Him  in  whom  dw^« 
eth  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.-r 
This  is  practical  preaching — This  is  evangJical 
preaching. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

Thought*  reepectfuUy  mggeeted  to  good  tort  rf 

people. 

Im  perusing  the  foregoing  chapter,  it  may  ba^ 
as  it  has  been,  with  unweared  repetition,  objeotedf 
that  it  is  equally  preposterous  and  unjust,  to 
hold  oat  a  standard  of  religbn  and  morals  so 
high,  as  to  defeat,  in  the  reader,  all  hope  of  at* 
taining  it.  It  may  be  urged,  that  it  would  bo 
more  prudent,  as  well  as  more  useful,  to  pro* 
pose  a  more  moderate  standard,  and  to  suggest 
a  more  temperate  measure,  which  would  not,  as 
in  the  present  case,  by  discouraging,  render  at- 
tainment hopeless,  for  an  answer,  we  mosi 
send  them  to  the  Redeemer's  own  mouth,  to  tho 
excision  of  the  ri^ht  hand,  the  plucking  out  tho 
right  eye.  This  it  will  be  justly  insisted,  is  not 
a  command,  but  a  metaphor.  Granted.— Wo 
know  we  are  not  commanded  to  lop  off  our  lirob^ 
but  our  corruptions.  But,  would  He  who  is  not 
only  truoi  but  ths  Truth,  adopt  a  stong  mota* 
phor  to  express  a  feeble  obligation  ?  Is  an  v  Umo^ 
then,  may  we  not  ask,  too  high,  if  not  higher 
than  that  unifbrmly  employed  in  the  Bible  f 
What  do  we  mean,  when  we  say,  that  we  rOh 
ceive  the  Gospel  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practical 
if^  havinff  made  the  declaration,  we  instantly  g% 
and,  wiOiout  scruple,  lower  the  rule,  and  do- 
preas  the  practice  \ 

High  and  low  are  indefinite  terms  i  their  Just 
use  depends  on  the  greatness  or  liulenesa  of  tho 
objecte  to  which  they  refer.  When. we  eon- 
sider,  that  the  object  in  question  is  eternal  lift^ 
should  the  standard  which  God  has  made  the 
measure  of  our  atuining  to  it,  be  ao  depressed 
as  to  prevent  that  attoinment  7  Do  not  the  Apcs> 
ties  and  their  Master,  the  Sainto  and  tho  King 
of  Saints,  every  where  suggest  a  rule,  not  only 
of  excellence,  but  perfbctioD ;  a  rale  to  the  adop- 
tion of  which  no  hopelessness  of  attainment  is 
to  prevent  our  stretohing  forward  7 

Scripture  does,  indeed,  every  where  ropresent 
us  as  incompetent  without  divine  assistanos* 
Bat  does  it  not  every  where  point  out  where 
oar  strength  lies  ;  where  it  ia  to  be  sought;  how 
it  is  to  be  obtained  7  It  not  only  shows  where 
our  wants  may  be  supplied,  hut  our  fiiilures  par- 
doned. Does  any  one  doctrine,  any  one  precept, 
of  the  Gospel,  deal  in  emollients,  prescribe  pal- 
liatives, snggest  petty  reliefs,  point  out  inferior 
remedies,  speak  of  any  medicine,  but  auoh  as  is 
proportioned  to  the  depth  of  the  disease  7 

Yet  it  is  not  uncommon  for  those  whoso 
views  have  been  low,  and  whoso  practioe,  eon 
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fequently,  hu  not  been  high,  to  combine  with 
this  mediocrity  of  character  the  moet  exalted 
ezpeetalion  of  fatare  reeompenee ;  to  couple  a 
eoniparatively  low  fahh  and  conduct  with  those 
lofly  promisee  which  the  New  Testament  holds 
oot  to  the  most  eulted  Christian.  Many  in  the 
day  of  health  and  activity  woold  have  consider- 
ed taking  up  the  cross,'  *  living  to  him  who  died 
Ibr  them,*  &«.  &c.  as  figurative  expressions, 
lively  images,  not  exacting  much  practical  obe. 
dience ;  nay,  would  have  considered  the  propo. 
sal  of  bringing  them  into  action  as  doworigfat 
enthusiasm ',  yet  who  has  not  heard  these  per- 
sons, in  a  dangeroQs  sickneaa,  repeat  with  en- 
tire self«application  the  glorious  and  hard-earned 
exultation  of  him,  who,  aAer  unrivalled  suffer- 
ings and  unparalleled  services,  aAer  having  been 
*  in  deaths  ofl,*  after  having  been  even  favoured 
with  a  glimpse  of  heaven,  exclaims,  *  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  i  have  finished  my  course,* 
a«i  then  go  on  with  the  most  delusive  oompla- 
cenoy,  to  apjriy  to  themselves  the  sublime  apos- 
trophe with  which  this  fine  exclauMtion  is 
wound  up~»*  henceforth  there  is  laid  op  Ibr  me 
a  crown  of  glory,'  &c.  &c* :  and  it  has  passed 
into  an  accredited  phrase,  when  one  of  this  sort 
of  Christians  speaks  of  the  death  of  another  in 
the  same  class,  to  observe,  with  an  air  of  tri- 
omph,  that  he  U  game  to  hit  reward.  We  must 
oonfess,  that  wh«n  we  hear  this  assurance  so 
applied,  we  charitably  incline  to  hope  it  is  not 
so  bad  with  them  as  the  expression  implies ;  be- 
cause, if  heaven  is  thus  assigned  as  a  payment 
of  work  done,  one  cannot  help  trembling  at  a 
reward  apportioned  to  such  worth.  For  these 
oontraotora  for  heaven,  who  bring  thotr  merit  as 
their  purchase-money,  and  intend  to  be  saved 
at  their  own  expense,  do  not  always  take  care 
to  bo  provided  with  a  very  exorbitant  sam, 
though  they  expect  so  large  a  return  in  exchange 
for  it;  while  those  who,  placing  no  dependence 
on  their  works,  never  dare  to  draw  upon  heaven 
for  the  payment,  wiH  oflen  be  found  to  have  a 
much  larger  stock  upon  hand,  ready  to  produce 
as  an  evidence,  Uiough  they  renounce  them  as 
a  claim.  In  both  cases,  is  it  not  better  to  trans- 
for  them  and  ourselves  fVom  merit  to  mercy,  as 
a  more  Kumble  and  lees  hazardous  ground  of 
dependance  7 

Far  be  fVom  me  the  uneharitaUe  presumption, 
that  these  sanguine  persons  are  destitute  of  prin- 
ciple, or  void  of  right  intentions.  Doubtless,  in 
many  instances,  they  persevere  in  error  for  no 
reason,  but  because  they  believe  it  to  be  truth. 
There  is  even  mnch  that  is  right  in  them  ;  but 
■re  they  not  too  easily  satbfied  with  a  low  mea- 
sure of  that  right,  without  examining  accurately 
the  <]nality  of  the  practice,  merely  because  it  is 
not  diiprepQtable  7 

Our  knowledge  of  religion  and  sound  morals 
must  inevitably  arise,  in  a  good  measure,  from 
the  knowledge  of  ourMlves.  Now,  the  kind  of 
reading  of  which  we  have  complained,  is  so  far 
from  improving  that  knowledge,  that  it  keeps  it 
oat  of  our  si]g»ht,  by  representing  us  to  ourselves 
ae  other  creatures  than  we  really  are.  The  most 
ingenions  alistraot  reasoning  on  man  will  not 
■how  him  what  sort  of  being  he  is,  if  he  be  not 
taught  to  know  it  within  himself.  He  must  seek 
it  in  the  dspthe  of  his  own  mind,  and  eernpare 


what  he  finds  there  with  the  vnorrtar  kw  oi 
God.  The  foots  he  might  deduce,  and  th«  •x« 
periments  he  might  make  from  the  study  of  both 
in  conjunction,  would  teach  him  either  to  eon 
firm  or  correct  his  theory ;  his  experieBee,  if  it 
did  not  establish,  would  ovwtura  his  spoevlt* 
tiona,  and  he  would  begin  to  build  on 
ground* 

May  we  not  be  allowed  with  all  tendei 
and  respect,  not  with  the  arroffanoo  of  any  i 
riority,  but  such  as  is  the  inevitable  fruit  of  kliof 
observation,  to  sag|:est  a  fow  of  the  many  reme- 
dies against  the  evils  we  hav<e  been  r«grettiM>  7 
The  true  pre&minary  to  vital  religion  is  to  foil 
and  aoknowled^  ear  lapsed  humanity.  Therw 
is  no  entran«0  into  the  tentple  of  Christianitf 
but  through  this  lowly  vestibule.  All  the  di«« 
sertations  of  the  most  profound  philosophera  on 
the  reasonablenens  and  beauty  of  our  rtriimni,  on 
its  exoellence  and  superiority,  ara  b«t  a  ftnitlw 
exercise  of  ingeniMty  and  eloqnenee,  if  they  «i> 
dude  this  fundamental  truth.  The  ablest  writart 
if  he  does  not  foel  this  conviction  in  hie  mm 
heart,  will  never  carry  it  to  yours.  But  if  yon 
have  once  got  wet  this  hard  and  hnmbling  m» 
troduction,  the  same  divine  guide  who  has  givm 
this  initiatory  opening,  will,  to  the  patient  and 
persevering  inquirer,  perfect  the  work  he  1ms  sw 
happily  begun. — While  he  who  tome  ever  tim 
pa^e  of  his  own  virtues,  and  ransacks  the  ealn- 
logue  of  his  good  actions,  will  find  that,  under 
the  pretence  of  seeking  consolation,  he  is  evading 
instruction ;  he  is  only  heaping  up  material  for 
building  confidence  in  himself—*  by  that  sin  foil 
the  angels* — and  may  be  in  little  less  danger 
than  the  flagitious  offender.  Our  Lord  has  de- 
cided on  this  momentous  question,  by  his  pro- 
forence  of  the  self-abasing  penitent  who  had  ne- 
thing  to  ask  but  mercy,  to  him  who  had  nothing 
to  request  but  praise ;  of  the  lowly  oonfossor  J 
his  oifonoes  to  the  pompous  recounter  of  his  vir- 
tues ;  whoso  prayer,  if  self-pancgyric  deservea 
that  name,  plainly  declares  tJi^t  he  already  poe- 
sessed  so  much,  that  there  was  nothing  left  for 
him  to  ask.  Our  Saviour  took  this  occaeionHo 
let  us  see,  that  he  is  better  pleased  when  we  shew 
him  our  wants,  than  our  merits. 

As  you  do  not  live  in  the  practice  or  the  nl^ 
lowanoe  of  vices,  which  onke  it  your  interest  to 
wish  that  Christianity  may  be  false,  and  as  yew 
believe  its  external  evidences,  endeavour  b>  gaitt 
also  an  internal  eonyietion  that  it  b  true.  Bxn* 
mine  also  into  the  principle  of  your  best  aetioniL 
Even  some  who  have  made  a  more  oonsideraUe 
proficiency,  are  too  apt  to  defor  examining  inte 
the  motive,  till  they  have  concluded  the  act  which 
the  motive  should  have  determined  ;  they  then, 
as  it  were,  make  up  the  motive  to  the  aet,  and 
bring  about  the  aocordanos  in  a  way  to  quiet 
their  own  minds.  Ferhape  interest  is  acting  on 
an  opinion  which  we  fonoied  that  wisdom  had 
suggested.  If  it  succeed,  we  com|4iment  our- 
selves on  the  event;  if  it  fail,  we  apf^ud  our* 
selves  on  the  assigned,  becanee  we  are  not  quiM 
sure  of  the  real  motive. 

The  way  to  make  a  progress  in  piety  and' 
peace,  is  not  to  be  too  tender  of  oar  present  foeK 
ings;  is  nobly  to  make  some  sacrifice  of  imne- 
diftte  ease,  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  fotnre  hap- 
piness.    Doeire  nut  opiates,  seek  not  anodymie; 
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iaienitl  •oosCilatwn  raqairea  lUmu- 
JutiL  Ceaae  to  oanooiv«  of  relij^ion  as  a  tta- 
tioouy  iking;  be  tssared,  that  to  be  available, 
a  OMMt  be  progreesive.  Read  the  Scriptares, 
not  ms  a  firnn,  but  ae  God*8  gfreat  appointed 
MeaiiB|0rmfii8Uipr  into  year  heart  that  lifcgiving^ 
prindple  wbich  is  the  springs  of  all  right  prac- 
tice. Cultivate  every  virtue,  but  reet  not  in  any. 
Dq  every  thing  to  daeerve  the  eateem  of  men, 
Jbnt  make  not  that  esteem  your  governing  prin- 
ciple. Vahie  not  most  those  qualities  which  are 
1^  most  popular.  Correct  your  worldly  wisdom 
with  *  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above.*  Bear 
IB  your  recollection,  that  to  minds  of  a  soft  and 
yielding  cast,  the  world  is  a  more  formidable 
•oemyUiao  those  two  other  rival  tempters  which 
Ibe  New  Testament  commonly  associates  with 
it,  and  which  would  not,  generally,  have  made  a 
third  in  such  corrupt  company,  if  its  dangers 
Jiad  not  borne  some  proportion  to  theirs.  It  is 
the  more  necessary  to  press  this  point,  as  the 
mischieft  of  the  world  are  felt  without  being 
VMpected.  The  other  two  spiritual  enemies 
•siie  on  the  more  corrupt;  but  the  better  die- 
posed  are  the  unconscious  victims  of  the  world, 
iHMcb  ft-equently  betrays  its  votary  into  the 
hands  of  its  two  confederates.  People  are  in> 
alined  to  be  pleased  with  themselves  when  the 
world  flatters  them ;  they  make  the  world  their 
•Qpreme  arbiter ;  they  are  unwilling  to  appeal 
IVom  so  lenient  a  jud^e;  and  being  satisfied 
with  themselves,  when  lU  verdict  is  in  their  fa- 
vour, the  applause  of  others  too  often,  by  oon- 
Crning  their  own,  supercedes  an  inquiry  into 
dietr  real  stete. 

The  unconfirmed  Christian  should  attend  to 
his  conduct  just  in  those  points  which,  though 
dishonest,  are  not  dishonourable ;  points  in  which, 
though  religion  will  be  against  him,  the  appro- 
bation of  the  world  will  bear  him  out  He  would 
not  do  a  disreputeble  thing,  but  should  a  tompta- 
tSon  arise  where  his  reputation  is  safe,  there  his 
trial  commences,  there  he  must  guard  himself 
witli  augmented  vigilance. 

The  more  enlightened  the  conscience  becomes, 
the  more  we  shidl  discover  the  unspeakable  ho- 
Uneesof  God.  But  our  perceptions  being  cleared, 
and  our  spiritual  discernment  rendered  more 
acute,  this  must  not  lead  us  to  fancy  that  we  are 
worse  than  when  we  thought  so  well  of  our- 
selves. We  are  not  worse,  ^cause  the  growing 
light  of  divine  troth  reveals  iaulto  unobserved 
before  to  our  view,  or  enlarges  those  we  thought 
insignificant  Light  does  not  create  impurities, 
it  only  discloses  them.  Moreover,  this  eflicient 
spirit  does  not  illuminate  without  correcting ;  it 
is  not  onlv  given  ibr  reproof,  but  amendment ; 
not  only  for  amendment,  but  consolajtion.  Our 
onhappiness  does  not  consist  in  that  contrition 
which  grows  out  of  our  new  acquaintance  with 
our  own  hearto.  The  true  misery  consisted  in 
the  blindness,  presumption,  and  self  sufficiency, 
which  our  ignorance  of  ourselves  generated. 
Our  true  felicity  begins  in  our  b6lng  brought, 
however  severe  be  the  means,  to  renounce  our 
•elf-confidence,  and  cast  ourselves  entirely  upon 
God. 

It  will  be  a  good  test  of  the  improving  stete 
of  a  person  of  the  above  description,  when  he  can 
patiently,  though  not  at  first  pleasantly,  perse* 


vera  in  the  peruaat  of  wurki  whieh  do  not  flallnr 
his  security  ;  nay,  to  persevere  the  more  eameat- 
ly,  because  the  perusal  disoowvs  his  own  eha- 
racter  to  himselfl  When  once  he  is  brought  to 
endure  these  salutery  probings,  he  will  soon  be 
brought  to  court  the  hand  that  probes.^  He  will 
begin  to  disrelish  the  vapid  civility  with  whioh 
the  superficial  examiner  treato  human  natun. 
Nay,  he  may  now  safely  mediteto  on  the  dignUy 
of  man,  which,  in  his  fbrmer  stete,  so  far  aialed 
him.  He  will  find  that,  in  another  sense,  the 
doctrine  is  true.  Man  was  indeed  originally  a 
dignified  creature,  for  he  was  made  in  the  imaffe 
of  the  perfect  God.  Even  now,  though  his  win 
is  depraved,  y^t  he  has  noble  inteIfe(Snal  fiicnl- 
tiw  which  give  sonw  notion  of  what  he  watf. 
His  heart  is  alienated,  but  his  understanding 
approves  the  rectitude  which  hi*  will  rejeott. 
He  Jias  still  recoverable  powers ;  he  is  still  ca- 
pable, when  divine  truth  shaU  have  made  its  fuM 
impression  on  his  soul,  of  that  renovation  which 
shall  restore  him  to  the  dignity  he  has  lost,  re» 
instete  him  in  the  favour  he  has  ibrfbited,  and 
raise  him  infinitely  higher  than  the  elevat&ott 
from  which  he  has  fallen. 

To  those  who  attempt  to  relieve  his  temporary 
distress,  by  directing  his  eyes  to  his  own  virtuee, 
and  to  the  approbation  those  virtuee  are  certeia 
to  obtein  from  heaven,  he  will  reply  with  the  il- 
lustrious sufferer  of  old,  *  Miserable  oomfbrtera 
are  ye  all  V  Slight  remedies  will  no  longer  sa- 
tisfy  him.  The  more  deep  his  views  become, 
the  less  he  will  be  disposed  to  claim  hi*  share  in 
the  complimente  lavished  on  the  natural  human 
character. 

But,  oh !  what  unspeakable  consolation  wlH 
the  humble  believer  derive  from  the  appellatioB 
by  wh'ich  the  divine  Spirit  is  designated — ^The 
CoMFoarKa.  There  is  sometliing  sublimely  mer- 
ciful in  a  dispensation  of  which  the  term  is  so 
delightfully  expressive  of  the  thing. — ^We  read 
in  Oie  Scriptures  of  griemng  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
but  when  we  consider  him  under  this  most 
soothing  character,  is  there  not  something  af 
peculiar  and  heinous  ingratitude  in  grieving  th€ 
CnnnforttT* 

To  endeavour  to  obtain  a  more  lively  belief 
in  the  existence,  and  earnestly  to  implore  the 
aid  of  this  quickening  Spirit,  would  be  a  great 
means  of  improving  the  character.  That  the 
doctrine  of  spiritual  influence  is  a  practical  doc- 
trine, is  clearly  deducible  firoro  the  command, 
arising  out  of  the  conviction,  that  the  truth  was 
already  received — *  If  ye  live  in  the  Spirit,  toalk 
m  the  Spirit*  Observe  that  we  press  you  only 
on  your  own  principles :  we  recommend  you 
only  to  act  upon  the  creed  you  avow.  If  wo 
suggest  to  your  adoption  any  thing  further  than 
the  Bible  enjoins,  we  are  guiHv  of  fanaticism, 
and  you  should  be  on  your  guard  against  it  We 
venture  not  to  say  what  name  is  due  to  those 
who  would  depress  your  views  greatly  below 
either. 

In  perusing  the  Scriptures,  might  you  not 
commune  with  your  own  heart  in  something 
like  the  following  language :  *  The  book  is  not 
a  work  of  fancy.  I  do  not,  therefore,  read  it  for 
amusement,  but  instruction ;  but  am  I  seriously 
proposing  to  read  it  like  one  who  has  a  deep  in- 
tereat  in  ite  contente  7    Is  it  my  sincere  inten- 
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tion  to  oonvert  tbm  koowladgv  I  am  about  to  ac- 
quire into  any  practical  application  to  my  own 
flMO  7  la  it  my  earnaat  wiah  to  improfo  the 
■tato  of  my  own  haart  by  comparinff  it  witb 
what  I  allow  to  be  the  only  perrect  rule  of  faith 
and  practice?  I>o  I  only  read  to  get  over  my 
morning's  task,  the  ominion  of  which  would 
make  me  uneaayt  merely  to  fasten  a  series  of 
faots  on  my  memorr  7  or  do  1  really  desire  to 
make  the  great  truths  of  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  cif  the  gifl  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
necessity  of  a  living  iaith,  a  sound  repentance, 
an  entire  conviction  that,  uf  m;pself  I  can  do  no. 
thing ;  not  merely  a  speculative  system  to  be 
reooraiied  al  church,  but  to  be  transfused  into 
the  Hie  7  Do  I  adopt  religion  aa  an  hereditary, 
national  profession,  necessary  to  my  credit,  or 
as  a  thing  in  which  1  have  a  momentous  per. 
sonal  intoreet  7  Do  I  propose  to  appl^  what  I 
read  to  the  palling  down  those  high  imagine- 
liooa,and  that  false  security  of  which  my  Bible 
shows  roe  the  danger,  and  which  ito  doctrines 
are  caloulated  to  subdue  7  Do  I  labour  after  the 
attainmeni  of  those  heavenly  dispositions,  the 
exhibition  of  which  I  have  boen  admiring? 
Have  tbeae  vivid  declarations  of  the  unsatisfac. 
toriness  of  the  world  at  all  cooled  my  ardour  ibr 
ita  enjoymenta?  Shall  I  read  here  this  holy 
aontempt  for  the  littleness  of  its  pursuito,  this 
display  of  its  fallacies  and  deceits,  and  yet  re* 
torn  this  very  evening  to  the  participation  'of 
diversions,  the  exposure  of  whose  emptiness  I 
have  been  approving  7  Shall  I  extol  the  writer 
who  atripe  off  ite  painted  mask  from  the  world, 
and  yet  acte  as  if  the  morning  lecture  had 
brought  no  such  discovery  7  Nay,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  one  of  my  subjecte  of  conversation  to 
recommend  a  book,  of  whose  little  efficacy  in 
my  own  case  I  am  giving  a  practical  example. 

Do  I  not  periodically  pray,  *■  Make  me  to  be 
numbered  with  thy  aainte  in  glory  everlasting,* 
and  yet  am  I  not  as  shy  of  the  society  of  those 
who  are  distingaighed  for  more  than  common 
sanctity,  as  if  it  carried  contamination  with  it  7 
And  does  not  the  very  term  convey  to  my  mind  a 
discrediteble  idea,  compounded  of  fanaticism 
and  hypocrisy  7 

After  all,  I  may  have  been  wrong.  If  respect- 
ability were  security,  the  young  ruler  in  the 
Gospel  had  been  in  no  danger,  for  his  attein- 
mente  were  above  the  ordinary  standard,  and 
his  credit  was  probably  high.  It  is  time  to  come 
to  something  like  certeioty ;  to  incuire,  whether 
I  do  cordial^  believe  what  I  should  be  ashamed 
not  to  profess ;  whether  my  religion  lives  in  my 
memory  or  mj  heart,  on  my  lips  or  in  my  life, 
in  my  profession  or  my  practice  ?  It  is  time  to 
examine,  whether  I  have  much  more  distinct 
evidences  of  divine  truth  than  those  who  do  not 
ocknowledge  the  Grospol  to  be  a  revelation  from 
heaven ;  to  inquire,  why,  if  mv  understanding 
be  somewhat  more  enlightened,  such  illumina- 
tion is  not  more  perceptible  on  my  heart  7  Why 
the  fruiteof  the  Spirit,*  so  far  from  *  abounding* 
in  me,  scarcely  appear,  if  Ihoso  fruite  are  inde^ 
*  love,  peace,  and  joy  in  believing  7* 

Let  not  the  fear  of  labour,  or  the  dread  of 
pain,  prevent  you  from  endeavouring  to  obtain 
a  clear  view  of  your  sUte.  Let  not  a  pusillani- 
moue  apprehension  of  reproach  or  ridicule  pre- 1 


vent  your  fbUowiBg  ap  your  comfCetieBf.  Ihtm 
is  not  any  thing  that  is  ooreasonaUe,  much  leas 
any  thing  that  ia  impossible,  required  :  no  &^ 
gree  of  aeal,  or  measure  of  earnestness,  but 
what  you  see  every  day  exerted  in  a  worse 
cause.  Take  your  measure  from  the  world,  noi 
in  what  you  shall  pursue,  but  in  the  energy  with 
which  you  shall  urge  the  pursuit  Only  devole 
to  religion  as  much  time  as  the  woildly  devote 
to  dissipation ;  only  set  your  affisctions  on  Hea- 
ven as  intensely  as  theirs  are  set  upon  earth, 
and  all  will  be  well :  or  Uke  your  measure  from 
your  former  self;  teke  at  leaat  as  much  pains 
to  secure  your  eternal  intereste  aa  you  have  for- 
merlv  Uken  to  acquire  a  language  er  an  art. 
Read  the  word  of  inspiration  with  the  same  as- 
siduity with  which  you  have  studied  a  favourite 
classic ;  strive  with  as  much  energr  to  acquir* 
a  thorough  insight  into  the  corruptions  of  your 
heart,  and  the  remedy  propoeed  for  their  cortp 
as  you  have  exerted  in  studyin|r  the  principlee 
of  your  profbssion,  or  the  mysteries  of  your  caU* 
ing.  Inspect  your  consciences  as^  accnratel/ 
as  your  expences ,  be  as  frugal  of  your  time  aa 
of  your  fortune,  and  as  careful  of  your  soul  as 
of  your  credit.  Be  neither  terrified  by  tonne, 
nor  governed  by  them. 

In  reading  those  heart-searching  writers^ 
whose  principles  are  drawn  from  the  source  of 
all  truth,  and  who  are  only  to  be  trusted  as  they 
are  analagous  to  it,  be  not  offended  with  sonw 
strong  expressions.  They  expressed  forcibly 
what  they  fblt  powerfully.  .The  revolting  term 
of  Binner^  which  has,  perhaps,  made  you  throw 
aside  the  book,  as  thinking  it  addressed  onlv  to 
the  perpetrators  of  great  crimes,  as  fitter  lan- 
guage for  the  prisons  and  the  hulks,  than  for  the 
polished  and  the  pleasing,  is  addressed  to  ewtf 
one,  however  profound  his  knowled^,  however 
decent  his  life,  however  amiable  his  manners, 
who  livee  without  habitual  reference  to  God 
Be  more  than  honest,  be  courageous ;  boldly  a|^ 
ply  it  to  yourself.  Though  your  character  ta 
unstoined  with  any  disgraceful  vice,  though  yoa 
regularly  fulfil  many  relative  dutiea,  yet  if  you 
are  destitute  of  the  prime  duty,  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus,  you  stend  in  need  of  such  a 
forcible  address  as  we  have  been  supposing.  The 
discovery  will  be  no  dishonour.  The  dishonour 
consiste  in  hot  fbeliug  your  stete,  in  not  struff* 
ffling  against  it ;  in  not  applying  with  humbli 
tervour  for  assistance  to  the  Fountain  of  grace 
and  mercy. 

Take  oomfbrt  that  you  have  great  advantages 
over  many  others.  You  have  few  bad  habite 
to  retract ;  you  have  no  scandalous  vices  to  com< 
bat ;  you  have  already  with  certein  persons  ac- 
quired  a  degree  of  influence  by  your  good  quali, 
ties ;  with  others,  you  have  acquired  it  by  your 
very  defecte,  and,  as  you  are  not  suspected  of 
enthusiasm,  your  usefulness  will  not  be  im« 
peded  by  having  that  suspicion  to  repel.  You 
will  continue  to  do,  in  many  renpecte  the  same 
tilings  which  you  did  before.  The  exterior  of 
your  life  may  be  in  many  pointe  nearly  the 
same.  But,  even  the  same  actions  will  be  done 
in  another  spirit  and  to  another  end.  Beligioa 
will  not  convert  you  into  misanthropes,  insensi- 
ble to  all  tlie  dear  affections  which  make  lifii 
pleasant.   It  does  ngt  wish  to  e^nd  you  with  thy 
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hermita  of  old  to  the  deterto  of  ThebaiSf  it  only 
wishet  jou  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Sa. 
vioar  in  yoar  own  families,  and  among^  your 
own  connexions.  Not  one  of  the  proper  forms 
and  harmless  habits  of  polished  society  will  be 
impaired,  they  will  be  rather  improved  by  this 
motation  of  the  mind.  Christian  humility  will 
be  aiding  all  the  best  purposes  of  good  breed- 
ing, while  it  will  furnish  a  higher  principle  for 
hs  exercise.  You  may  express  this  change  in 
your  character  by  what  name  you  please,  so 
that  the  change  be  but  effected. — It  is  not  what 
you  are  called,  but  what  yon  are,  which  will 
make  the  specific  distinction  between  the  cha- 
racter you  adept,  and  that  which  you  have  quit- 
ted. Yoo  read  the  Bible  now,  but  between 
reading  it  meehanically  and  spiritually,  there  is 
as  mneh  difference  as  between  pouring  a  fluid 
on  the  groond  and  distilling  it  The  one  *  can- 
not  be  gathered  up,  afterwards ;  fVom  the  other, 
we  extract  drop  by  drop,  a  precious  and  power- 
fill  essence. 

Search,  tbeii,  diligently,  the  word  of  etern^ 
lUb,  enriched  and  ennobled  as  it  is  with  the 
chain  and  the  accomplishment  of  its  prophecies, 
with  the  splendor  of  its  miracles;  with  the  at- 
testation of  its  martyrs,  the  consistency  of  its 
doctrines ;  the  importance  of  its  facts ;  the  pleni- 
tude of  its  precepts ;  the  treasury  of  its  promises; 
the  irradiations  of  the  Spirit;  the  abundance  of 
Its  consolations ;  the  peace  it  bestows ;  the  bless- 
•dness  it  announces ;  the  proportion  of  its  parts; 
the  symmetry  of  the  whole, — altogether  present- 
ing such  a  fund  of  instruction  to  the  mind,  of 
Bght  to  the  path,  of  document  to  the  conduct,  of 
satisfaction  to  the  heart,  as  demonstrably  prove 
it  to  be  the  instrumeot  of  God  for  the  salvation 
•f  man. 


(JraT.  XIX. 
On  HaUtB, 

Habfts  are  those  powers  of  the  mind  which 
arise  from  a  collection  or  rather  a  successive 
course  of  ordinary  actions.  As  they  are  formed 
by  a  concatenation  of  those  actions,  so  they  may 
be  weakened  by  fVequent  and  allowed  interrup- 
tions ;  and  if  many  contignoas  links  are  wilful- 
ly broken,  the  habits  themselves  are  in  danger 
of  being  totally  demolished. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  change  the  meta- 
phor, we  would  observe  that  good  habits  pro- 
dace  a  sound  healthy  constitution  of  mind ;  they 
are  tonics  which  gradually,  but  infallibly,  in- 
vigorate the  intellectual  man. — A  silent  course 
oT  habits  is  a  part  of  our  character  or  rather 
conduct,  which  in  a  great  measure  depends  on 
industry  and  application;  on  self  denial  and 
watchfulness,  on  diligence  in  establishing  right 
pursuits,  and  vigilance  in  checking  such  as  are 

Eernicioos.  Habit  being  an  engine  put  into  our 
ands  for  the  noblest  and  most  beneficial  pur- 
poses ;  and  being  one,  which,  having  the  free 
command  of  our  own  faculties,  we  have  a-^wer 
to  nse  and  direct — a  power,  indeed,  derived 
ftom  Crod  as  all  our  other  possessions  are — yet 
ImviBg  this  power,  it  rests  with  ourselves  whe- 


ther we  shall  improve  it  by  a  vigorous  exertion 
in  a  right  bent,  or  whether  we  shall  turn  it 
against  our  Maker,  and  direct  the  course  of  oar 
conduct  to  the  offending,  instead  of  pleasing 
God. 

Habits  are  not  so  frequently  formed  by  vehe- 
ment incidental  efforts  on  a  few  great  occasion^ 
as  by  a  calm  and  steady  perseverance  in  the  or- 
dinary coarse  of  duty.    If  this  were  uniformly 
followed  up,  we  should  be  spared  that  occasional 
violence  to  our  feelings,  that  agitaiing  resisU 
ance,  which,  by  wasting  the  spirits,  leads  more 
feeble  minds  to  dread  the  recurrence,  of  the  same 
necessity  which  induces  a  painful  feeling,  the 
consequence  of  negligepce,  even  where   there 
is  real  rectitude  of  heart;  while  the  regular 
adoption  of  right  habits,  indented  by  repetition, 
establishes  such  a  tranquillity  of  spirit,  as  con* 
ttibutes  to  promote  happiness  no  less  than  vir* 
toe.    The  mind,  like  the  body,  gains  robustness 
and  activity  by  the  habitual  exercise  of  ito  pow. 
ere.    Occasional  right  actions  may  be  caprice, 
may  be  vanity,  may  be  impulse,  but  hardfy  .de* 
serve  the  name  of  virtue,  till  they  proceed  ^rom 
a   principle  which  habit  has  moulded  into  a 
frame ;  then  the  right  principle  which  ffrst  set 
tliem  at  work  continues  to  keep  them  at  it,  and 
finally  becomes  so  prevalent,  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  spontaneity  in  the  act,  which  keeps  op  the 
energy,  without  constant  sensible  reference  to 
the  spring  which  first  set  it  in  motion.    Good 
habits  and  good  dispositions  ripened  by  repeti* 
tion  into  virtue,  and  sanctified  by  prayer  Into 
holiness.     If  we  allow  that  vicious  habits  per* 
sisted  in,  lay  us  more  and  more  open  to  the  do- 
minion of  our  spiritual  adversary,  can  we  doubt 
that  virtuous  habits  acquire  proportional  strength 
ffrom  the  superinduced  aid  of  the  Spirit  of  God? 
The  more  uniform  is  our  conformity  to  the 
roles  of  virtue  and  parity,  the  less  we  may  re- 
qoire  to  be  reminded  of  the  particular  infioenoe 
of  the  motive.   We  need  not,  nor  indeed  can  we, 
recur  every  moment  to  the  exact  source  of  the 
action ;  ito  flowing  from  an  habitual  sense  of 
daty  will  generally  explain  the  ground  on  which 
it  is  performed.    If  the  heart  is  kept  awake  and 
alive  in  a  cheerful  obedience  to  Grod,  the  imme. 
diate  motive  of  the  immediate  act  is  not  likely 
to  be  a  bad  one.    Many  actions,  indeed,  require 
to  be  deliberated  on,  and  whatever  requires  de- 
liberation befi)re  we  do  it,  demands  scrutiny  why 
we  do  it  This  will  lead  to  such  an  inquest  into 
oar  motive  as,  if  there  be  any  want  of  sincerity 
in  it,  will  tend  to  ito  detection. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  nrged  above 
as  to  the  exercise  of  constant  assiduity  in  pre- 
ference to  mere  occasional  exertion,  we  would 
be  understood  to  ofller  this  counsel  rather  to  the 
proficient  than  to  the  novice.  As  the  beginnings 
are  always  difficult,  especially  to  ardent  spirits, 
soch  spirito  would  do  well,  particularly  at  their 
entrance  on  a  more  correct  course,  to  select  for 
themselves  some  single  task  of  painful  exertion, 
which,  by  bringing  their  mentol  vigour  into  full 
play,  shall  afford  them  so  sensible  an  evidence 
of  the  conquest  they  have  obtained,  as  will  more 
than  repay  the  labour  of  the  conflict  A  friend 
of  the  Author  was  so  fiilly  aware  of  the  import- 
ance  of  thus  toming  an  impatient  temper,  that 
she  impoeed  upon  hefself  the  habit  of  hegiimiiif 
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•▼en  mny  ordinary  tmdertskinif  with  Ibe  nnost 
difBcalt  part  of  it,  inBlead  of  fullowin;  the  usual 
method  of  prooeadinjp  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher.  If  a  langua|re  wae  to  be  learnt,  she  be. 
gun  witli  a  very  difficult  author.  If  a  acheme 
of  economy  waa  to  be  improred,  ahe  relinquiah- 
•d  at  once  aome  prominent  indolgenee ;  if  a 
vanity  waa  to  be  out  off,  ahe  fixed  on  aome  atrong 
act  oi*  aelf^denial  which  ahould  appear  a  little 
diareputable  to  othera,  while  it  aomewhat  mor- 
tified heraelf.  Theae  incipient  triala  onoe  got 
over,  ahe  had  a  large  reward  in  finding  all  leaaer 
ooea  in  the  aame  claaa  comparatively  ught  The 
»a>n  victory  waa  gained  in  the  onaet,  the  avb- 
•eqnent  akirmiahee  coat  little. 

If  it  be  aaid  that  the  effort  ia  too  violent,  the 
change  too  audden,  we  apprehend  the  aaaertion 
is  a  miatake.  When  we  have  worked  op  oar. 
•olvea,  or  rather  are  worked  up  by  a  auperior 
agency  to  a  atrong  measure,  it  becomes  a  point 
of  honour,  aa  welfaa  of  duty,  to  peraist;  we  are 
aahamed  of  stopping  and  eapecially  of  retreat- 
ing, though  we  have  no  witneaa  but  God  and 
oar  own  hearts.  Having  once  persevered,  the 
victory  ia  the  reward.  A  alower  change,  though 
deairafate,  haa  leas  stimulus,  leas  animatioD,  ia 
leaa  aenaibly  marked ;  we  cannot  lecnr,  as  in 
the  other  case,  to  the  hour  of  oonqoeat,  nor  have 
we  so  elear  a  conadonsness  of  having  obtain- 
ed  iL 

But  the  conquest  we  have  won  we  must  main. 
tain.  The  fVuits  of  the  initiatory  victory  may 
be  lost,  if  vigilance  does  not  guard  that  which 
valour  subdued.  If  the  relinauiahment  of  evil 
habita  is  so  difiicult,  it  is  not  leaa  neceaaarv  to 
be  watehfol,  leat  we  ahould  inaensibly  slide  mto 
the  negligence  of  auoh  aa  are  good.  What  we 
neglect,  we  ^rradoally  forget.  This  guard  against 
declension  is  the  more  requisite,  as  the  human 
mind  is  so  limited,  that  one  object  quickly  ez* 
pela  another.  A  new  idea  takea  possession  as 
soon  aa  its  predecessor  is  driven  out ;  and  the 
^ery  traces  of  former  habits  are  eflkced,  not  sud- 
denly, but  progressively;  no  two  sucoessive 
ideaa  being,  perhapa,  very  diaaimilar,  while  the 
laat  in  the  train  will  be  of  a  character  quite  dif- 
lerent,  not  from  that  which  immediately  pre- 
oeded,  but  from  that  which  firat  began  to  draw 
aa  off  from  the  right  habita ;  the  impreaaioo  oon. 
tinuea  to  grow  rainter,  till  that  which  at  iffat 
waa  weakened,  is  at  length  obliterated. 

If  we  do  not  eatabliah  the  habit  of  the  great 
stateaman  of  Holland,  to  do  only  one  thinr  at  a 
time,  we  shall  do  nothing  well ;  the  whole  of 
our  understanding,  however  highly  we  may  rate 
It,  ia  not  too  much  to  give  to  any  subject  which 
is  of  aoificient  importance  to  require  an  investi- 
gation  at  all ;  certainly  ia  not  great  enough  to 
afford  being  split  into  aa  many  parts,  aa  we  mav 
choose  to  take  aubjects  aimultaneooaly  in  hand. 
If  we  allow  the  different  toptca  which  require 
deliberation  to  break  in  on  each  other ;  if  a  ae. 
cond  ia  admitted  to  a  conforenoa,  before  we  had 
diamiaaed  the  firat,  as  neither  will  be  distinctly 
considered,  so  neither  ia  likely  to  obtain  a  juat 
deciaion.  Theae  deaultory  pursuits  obstruct  the 
establishment  of  correct  habits. 

But  it  requires  the  firm  union  of  a  sound  prin- 
ciple with  an  impartial  judgment  to  aacertain 
that  the  habit  is  mlly  good,  or  ihp  mischief  will 


be  great  in  proportion  to  the  pertinaeit/.  fW 
who  can  conceive  a  more  miaerable  state,  thaa 
for  a  man  to  be  goaded  on  by  a  long  persevs* 
ranee  in  habits,  which  both  his  oonseienee  and 
hia  understanding  condemn  T  Even  if  upon 
conviction  he  renounces  them,  he  has  a  long 
time  to  spend  in  backing,  with  the  oiortifioatio« 
at  laat,  to  find  himself  only  whore  he  ought  l» 
have  been  at  aetting  out. 

Without  inaiating  on  the  diiBeuHy  of  totally 
aubduing^  long.indnlged  habits  of  any  gross  vioOi 
such  as  intemperance ;  we  may  remark,  that  it 
requires  a  long  and  painful  process  and  this 
even  afler  a  man  is  convinced  of  its  turpitude, 
after  he  discovers  evident  marks  of  im||rova. 
ment— to  conquer  the  habits  of  any  fault,  wnieli« 
though  not  so  scandakMS  in  the  eyee  of  th« 
world,  may  be  equally  inconsistent  with  real 
piety. — ^Take  the  love  of  money  for  instance. 
How  reluctantly,  if  at  all,  is  covetoasness  eztir* 
pated  from  the  heart,  where  it  has  long  beett 
rooted !  The  imperfect  convert  has  a  convietioB 
on  his  mind,  nay  he  has  a  fbeling  in  hia  heart, 
that  there  la  no  aoch  thing  aa  being  a  Chriatian 
without  liberality.  Thia  he  adopta,  in  eommoo 
with  other  just  aentimenta,  and  apealLB  of  it  as  n 
necessary  evidence  of  sincerity.  He  has  got  thn 
whole  christian  theory  by  heart,  and  aoch  parts 
of  it  aa  do  not  trench  upon  thia  long-indulged 
corrugation,  he  more  or  leaa  bringa  into  action* 
But  m  thia  tender  point,  though  the  profbssioa 
is  cheap,  the  practice  is  costly.  An  occasion  it 
brought  home  to  him,  of  exercising  the  grace  hn 
haa  been  commending.  He  acknowledges  its 
force,  he  does  more ;  he  feels  it  If  taken  at  thn 
moment,  something  considerable  might  be  done  | 
but  if  any  delay  intervene,  that  delay  is  fatal  | 
for  from  feeling,  he  begins  to  calculate.  Now 
there  ia  a  cooling  property  in  calculation,  whidi 
freezea  the  warm  current  that  aenaibilitv  had 
act  in  motion.  The  old  habit  ia  too  powernil  fbr 
the  young  convert,  yet  he  flattera  himaelf  that 
he  haa  at  once  exerciaed  charity  and  diacretion. 
Ho  takea  comfort  both  fVom  the  liberal  feeling 
which  had  reaolved  to  give  the  money,  and  the 
prudence  which  had  saved  it,  laying  to  his  heart 
the  flattering  unction,  that  he  has  mdy  spared  it 
for  some  more  pressing  demand,  which,  when  it 
occurs,  will  again  set  him  on  fooling,  and  calcu* 
lating,  and  saving. 

Some  well-meaning  persons  nnintsntionally 
confirm  thia  kind  of  error.  They  are  ao  aealoai 
on  the  aobject  of  audden  converaion,  that  they 
are  too  ready  to  pronounce,  fVom  certain  warm 
expreasions,  that  thia  change  haa  taken  place  in 
their  acquaintance,  while  evident  avmptoma  of 
an  unchanged  nature  continue  to  disfigure  the 
character.  They  do  not  always  wait  UU  an  al- 
teration in  the  habits  haa  given  that  beat  evi« 
dence  of  an  interior  alteration.  They  dwell  so 
exclusively  on  miraculooa  changea,  that  they 
leave  little  to  do  for  the  convert,  but  to  conaider 
himaelf  aa  an  inactive  recipient  of  grace ;  not 
as  one  who  ia  to  exhibit,  by  the  change  in  hia 
lifo,  that  mutation,  which  the  divine  Spirit  has 
produced  on  hia  heart  Thia  too  common  error 
appeaft  to  arise,  not  only  from  enthnsiaam,  bat 
partly  from  want  of  inaight  into  the  human  oha* 
racter,  of  which  habita  are  the  ground-work,  and 
in  which  right  bthM«  are  not  less  the  eflbet  flf 
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gnoB  for  beingf  gradaally  produced.  Wo  can- 
not,  indeed,  purify  ourselves,  any  more  than  we 
can  convert  ourselves,  it  beingr  equally  the  work 
of  the  HfAy  Spirit  to  infuse  purity,  as  well  as  the 
other  graraR,  into  the  heart ;  but  it  rests  with  ue 
to  exercise  this  grace,  to  reduce  this  purity  to  a 
habit,  else  the  Scriptures  would  not  have  been 
•0  abundant  in  injunctions  to  this  duty. 

*  We  must  hate  sin,*  says  bishop  Jeremy  Tay. 
lor,  *  in  all  its  dimensions,  in  all  its  distances, 
and  in  every  angle  of  its  reception.*  St  Paul 
felt  this  scrupulousness  of  Christian  delicacy  to 
euch  an  extent,  that,  in  intimating  the  com  mis* 
•ion  of  certain  enormities  to  the  church  of  Ephe. 
•Qs,  he  charged  that  they  ihould  not  be  $o  mtteh 
0$  named  among  them.  This  great  master  in 
the  Bci^ice  of  human  nature,  a  knowledge  per- 
fected by  grace,  was  aware  that  the  very  men. 
tion  of  some  sins  might  be  a  temptation  to  com- 
mit them ;  he  would  not  have  the  mind  intimate 
with  the  expreesion,  nor  the  tongue  familiar  with 
the  soond.  He  who  knew  all  the  minuter  en- 
trances,  as  well  as  the  broader  avenues  to  the 
corrupt  heart  of  man,  knew  how  much  safer  it 
is  to  avoid  than  to  oombat,  how  much  easier  the 
retreat  tiian  victory.  He  was  aware,  that  purity 
of  heart  and  thought,  could  alone  piodnce  purity 
of  life  and  conduct 

From  the  unhappy  want  of  this  early  habit  of 
restraint,  many,  who  are  become  sincerely  pious, 
find  it  very  difficult  to  extricate  their  minds 
from  certain  associations  established  by  former 
habits.  Corrupt  books  and  evil  communications 
have  at  once  left  a  sense  of  abhorrence  on  their 
hearts,  with  an  indelible  impression  on  their 
memory.  They  find  it  almost  impossible  to  get 
rid  of  aulies  of  imagination,  which,  though  they 
once  admired  as  wit,  they  now  consider  as  little 
less  than  blasphemy.  The  will  rejects  them ; 
but  they  cling  to  the  recollection  with  fatal  per- 
tinacity. Vices,  not  only  of  the  conduct,  but  of 
the  imagination,  long  indulged,  leave  a  train  of 
Almost  inextinguishable  corruptions  behind  them. 
These  are  evils  of  which  even  the  reformed  heart 
does  not  easily  get  clear.  He  who  repents  sud- 
denly, wiU  too  often  be  purified  slowly.  A  cor- 
rupt practice  may  be  abolished,  but  a  soiled 
imagination  is  not  easily  cleansed. 

We  repeat,  that  these  rooted  habits,  even  after 
the  act  has  been  long  hated  and  discontinued, 
inay  persist  in  tormenting  him  who  has  long 
repented  of  the  sin,  so  as  to  keep  him  to  the  last 
in  a  painful  and  distressing  doubt  as  to  his  real 
^tate ;  but  if  this  doubt  continue  to  make  him 
more  vigilant,  and  to  keep  alive  his  humility, 
the  uneasiness  it  causes  may  be  more  salutary 
than  a  greater  confidence  of  his  own  condition. 
Many  have  complained,  afler  years  of  sincere 
reformation,  that  they  did  not  possess  that  peace 
and  consolation  which  religion  promises;  not 
suspecting,  that  their  long  adherence  to  wrong 
habits  may  naturally  darken  their  views  and 
cloud  their  enjoyments.  Surely  the  man  whose 
mind  has  abandoned  itself  fer  years  to  improper 
indulgences  has  little  right  to  complain,  if  bit 
terness  accompany  his  repentance,  if  dejection 
break  in  on  his  peace.  Surely  he  has  little  right 
to  murmur,  if  those  consolations  are  refused  to 
him,  which,  in  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence, are  sometimes  withheld  from  good  men, 
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who  havs  never  been  guilty  of  his  irrMridaritiet 
in  conduct,  who  have  never  indulged  his  disor* 
ders  of  heart  and  mind.  When  we  see  holy  men, 
to  whom  this  cheerful  confidence  is  sometimes 
denied,  or  firom  whom,  in  the  agonies  of  dis« 
solving  nature,  it  is  withdrawn,  shall  they  whose 
case  we  have  been  considering,  complain,  if 
their*B  are  not  all  halcyon  days,  if  their  closing 
hour  is  rather  contrite  than  triumphant  ?  But 
this,  if  it  be  not  a  state  of  joy,  may  be  eqoaUy  • 
state  of  safety. 

The  duty  of  keeping  up  this  sense  of  purity  is 
of  g reat  extent    One  of  the  many  uses  of  prayer 
is,  that,  by  the  habit  of  breathing  out  our  inmost 
thoughts  of  God,  the  sense  of  his  being,  the  oon« 
sciousness  of  his  presence,  the  idea  that  his  pare 
eye  is  immediately  upon  us,  imparts  a  temporary 
pnrit]|r  to  the  soul,  which  it  vainly  aims  to  flnaia* 
tain  in  an  equal  degree  in  its  interooorse  with 
mankind.    The  beatitude  of  the  promised  visioii 
of  God  is  more  immediately  annexed  to  this 
grace ;  and  it  is  elsewhere  said,  *  tliat  every  ons 
who  hath  this  hope,  purifieth  himself,  as  He  is 
pure.*    The  holy  felicity  of  the  creators  is  thus 
made  to  depend  on  its  assimilation  with  the  Creft* 
tor.    There  is  a  beautiful  intimatioa  of  the  pu* 
rity  of  God  in  the  order  of  coostructioa  in  iIhi 
prayer  taught  by  our  Saviour.    We  pray  that  hit 
name  may  be  hallowed^  that  is,  that  our  hearts, 
and  the  hearts  of  all  men,  may  honour  his  holy 
name ;  may  be  deeply  impressed  with  a  senso 
of  his  purity  and  holiness,  befere  we  proceed  to 
the  subsequent  petitions.    We  thus  invest  our 
minds  with  this  preparatory  sentiment  in  order 
to  sanctify  what  we  are  about  to  implore.    In 
addition  to  the  necessity  of  stated  prayer  fer  the 
promotion  of  purity,  it  may  be  obMrved,  that  i^ 
by  habitual  devotion,  we  bend  our  thoughts  into 
that  course,  they  will  in  time  almost  voluntarily 
pursue  it    The  good  effect  of  prayer  will,  oa 
our  return  to  socie^,  be  much  increased  by  the 
practice  of  occasionally  darting  up  to  heaven,  a 
short  ejaculation,  a  laudatory  sentence,  or  some 
brief  spontaneous  effusion.    This  will  assist  to 
stir  up  the  flame  which  was  kindled  by  the 
morning  sacrifioe,  and  preeerve  it  from  total  •jD' 
tinction  befere  that  of  the  evening  is  offered  np^ 
We  may  learn  from  the  profene  practice  of  aome^ 
that  an  ejaculation  takes  as  little  time,  and  ob- 
trudes less  on  notice,  than  an  oath  or  an  exola- 
mation.    It  implores  in  as  few  words,  the  samo 
divine  power  for  a  blessing,  whom  the  other  ok> 
tests  for  destruction. 

One  great  benefit  of  science  is  allowed  to  be 
derived  firom  its  habituating  the  mind  to  shake 
c^  its  dependanoe  upon  sense.  Devout  medits^ 
tion,  in  like  manner,  accustoms  it  not  to  fly  fhr 
support  to  seneible  and  material  things,  but  %b 
rest  in  such  as  are  intellectual  and  spiritual 
By  a  general  neglect  of  serious  thinking,  virtne 
is  sometimes  withered  and  decayed ;  in  minds 
where  it  is  not  torn  up  by  the  roots,  there  re- 
mains in  them  that  vital  sap  which  may  stUI, 
upon  habitual  cultivation,  not  only  vegetats,  but 
produce  fruit 

One  great  obstacle  to  habitual  meditatioa 
must  not  be  passed  over.  It  is  the  pernieioos 
custom  of  submitting  to  the  uncontroUed  domi- 
nion of  a  roving  imagination.  This  prolifio 
faculty  produces  such  a  ooostant  budding  «f 
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imaf ei,  fknciet,  Ybioni,  conjecturet,  and  eon- 
ooiU,  that  the  can  «ub«Ut  plentifully  on  her  own 
independent  etock.  She  U  perpetually  wander- 
ing^ from  the  point  to  which  she  promised  to 
oonfine  heraelf  when  she  set  oat ;  i»  ever  roam- 
ia|^  from  the  spot  to  which  her  powerless  pos- 
aeseor  had  threatened  to  pin  her  down.  We  re- 
tire with  a  resolution  to  reflect :  Reason  has  no 
sooner  marshalled  her  forces,  than  this  undis- 
eiplined  run-away  escapes  from  duty,  one  strag* 
ffler  after  another  joins  the  enemy,  or  brings 
tome  some  foreign  impertinence.  While  we 
meant  to  indulge  only  a  harmless  reflection,  we 
are  brought  under  subjection  to  a  whole  series  of 
rereriee  of  different  characters  and  opposite  de- 
•eriptions.  Fresh  trains  obliterate  our  first  specu- 
lations, till  the  spirit  sinks  into  a  sort  of  deli- 
^niam.  We  have  nothing  ibr  it,  but  resolutely  to 
resbt  the  anfeebling  despot  Let  us  stir  up  some 
roonteracting  force :  let  us  fly  to  some  active  em- 
ployment which  shall  break  the  charm,  and  dis- 
■olve  the  pleasant  thraldom.  No  matter  what,  so 
it  be  innocent  and  opposite.  We  shall  not  cure 
oorselvoa  by  the  sturdiest  resolution  not  to  do 
tkie  thing  which  ia  complained  of,  unless  we 
oompel  ourselves  to  do  something  else.  Coura* 
feouB  exertion  is  the  only  conqueror  of  irreso- 
jQtioB :  vigorous  action  the  only  supplanter  of 
idle  epeculation. 

Habits  are  not  arbitrary  systems  and  prede- 
termined schemes.  They  are  not  always  laid 
down  deliberately  as  plans  to  be  pursued,  but 
■teal  npon  us  insensibly ;  insinuate  themselvee 
into  a  train  of  successive  repetitions,  till  we  find 
o«rselves  in  bondage  to  them,  before  we  are 
aware  they  have  gotten  any  last  hold  over 
us.  But  if  rooted  bad  habits  are  of  such  diffi- 
cult  extirpation,  that,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, they  not  only  destroy  the  peace  of 
him  who  continues  them,  but  embitter  the  very 
penitence  of  him  who  has  forsaken  them,  tliere 
la  a  class  of  beings  in  whom  thev  are  not  yet 
iaveterate.  If  I  oould  speak  wiin  the  tongues 
of  men  and  of  angels,  never  oould  they  be  em- 
ployed to  a  more  important  purpose,  than  in 
representing  to  my  youthful  readers  the  blessed- 
Mas  of  avoiding  such  habits  now,  as  may  take 
a  whole  lifo  to  unlearn. 

O  you  to  whom  opening  life  ie  fresh,  and  gay, 
and  tempting !  you  who  have  yet  your  path  to 
ehoose,  whose  hearts  are  ingenuous,  and  whose 
manners  amiable,  in  whom,  if  wrong  propen- 
sities discover  themselves,  yet  evil  habits  are 
not  sabetantially  formed— could  you  be  made 
•ensible,  at  a  less  costly  price  than  your  own 
experience,  that  though  through  the  mercy  of 
God,  the  long-erring  heart  may  hereafter  be 
brought  to  abhor  its  own  sin,  yet  the  once  ini- 
tiated mind  can  never  be  made  to  unknow  its 
knowledge,  nor  to  unthink  its  thoughts;  can 
never  be  brought  to  separate  those  combinations 
whiob  it  once  too  fondly  cherished  : — how  much 
fbtare  regret,  how  much  incurable  sorrow  might 
you  spare  yourselves !  If  you  would  but  reflect 
that  though  in  respect  of  the  past,  you  may 
become  inwardly  penitent,  you  cannot  become 
as  yoQ  now  are,  outwardly  innocent,  and  that 
no  repentance  can  restore  yonr  present  happy 
ignorance  of  practised  evil, — ^you  would  then 
keep  clear  of  a  bandage  fhun  which  you  perceive  | 


the  older  and  the  wtwr  do  not,  baoaofe  tliey 
cannot,  commonly  emancipate  themselves. 

But,  supposing  a  young  man  is  so  happ^  at 
to  escape  the  grosser  corruptions,  yet,  if  he 
have  a  turn  to  wit  and  ridicule,  be  should  be 
singularly  on  his  guard  against  the  false  credit 
which  ludicrous  associations  will  obtain  for  him 
in  certain  societies.  An  indelicate  but  pointed 
jest,  a  combination  of  some  light  thonght  with 
some  scriptural  expression,  a  parody  which 
makes  a  serious  thing  ridiculous,  or  a  sober  one 
obsurdj^these  are  instruments  by  no  means 
harmless,  not  only  to  him  who  handles  them, 
but  also  in  the  hands  of  subalterns  and  copyists, 
who  having,  perhaps,  no  faculty  but  memory 
and  seldom  using  memory  but  for  mischief,  re- 
tain  with  joy,  and  circulate  from  vanity,  what 
was  at  first  ottered  with  mere  random  thought- 
lessness. Profane  dunces  are  the  busy  eclioea 
of  the  loose  wit  of  others.  With  little  talent 
for  original  mischief,  but  devoting  that  little  to 
the  worst  purposes,  they  pick  up  a  kind  of  lite, 
rary  livelihood  on  the  stray  sarcasms  and  fugu 
tive  bon  mots  of  others,  and  are  maintained  on 
what  the  witty  throw  away.  If  even  in  the 
first  instance  there  were  nothing  wrong  in  the 
thing  itself^  there  is  mischief  in  the  connexion. 
Whatever  serves  to  append  a  light  thought  to  a 
serious  one,  is  unsafe :  both  have,  by  frequent 
citation,  been  so  accustomed  to  appear  together, 
that  when,  in  a  better  frame  of  mind,  the  good 
one  is  called  up,  the  corrupt  associate  never  faila 
to  present  itself  unbidden,  and,  like  Pharaoh*a 
blasted  corn,  devours  the  wholesome  ear. 

*  Man,*  says  one  of  the  most  sagacious  ob« 
servers  of  man,  Dr.  Paley,  *is  a  bundle  of  ha- 
bits.* The  more  we  attend  to  them,  the  more 
distinctly  we  shall  perceive  those  which  are  right, 
and  the  more  doxteritv  we  shall  acquire  in  estab. 
lishing  thein.  In  setting  out  in  our  moral  course, 
we  can  make  little  progress,  unless  we  suffer  our. 
selves  to  bo  governed  by  certain  rules ;  but  when 
the  rules  are  once  worked  into  habits,  they  in  a 
manner  govern  us.  We  lose  the  sense  of  that 
restraining  power,  which  was  at  first  unpleasant 
though  self-imposed.  To  illustrate  this  by  an 
instance  ; — ^The'  accomplished  orator  is  not  fet- 
tered by  recurring  to  the  laws  of  the  gramma- 
rian, nor  the  canons  of  the  dialectician,  though  it 
was  by  being  habitually  trained  in  their  respec- 
tive  schools,  that  he  acquired  both  his  accuracy 
and  argument  Yet,  while  he  is  speaking,  it 
never  occurs  to  him,  that  there  are  such  thmga 
in  the  world  as  grammar  or  logic  The  rules 
are  become  habits,  they  have  answered  their 
end,  and  are  dismissed. 

If  we  consider  the  force  of  habit  on  amuse- 
ments :  stated  diversions  enslave  us  more  by 
the  custom  of  making  us  feel  the  want  of  them, 
than  by  any  positive  pleasure  they  afford.  By 
being  incessantly  pursued,  they  diminish  in 
their  power  of  delighting  ;  yet  such  is  the  plastic 
power  of  habit  and  such  the  yielding  substance 
of  our  minds,  that  they  become  arbitrary  wants, 
absolute  articles,  not  of  luxury,  but  neoessitj. 
Strange  !  that  what  is  enjoved  without  pleasure 
cannot  be  discontinued  without  pain  !  The  very 
hour  when,  the  place  where,  the  sight  of  those 
with  whom  thev  have  been  partaken,  present 
associations  which  we  feel  a  kind  of  difficulty 
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tni  imeaBiiMM  In  'fOfMratiiig.  We  are  partly 
cheated  into  this  ima^nary  neoeaaity,  by  aee- 
ing  the  eagemeaa  with  which  others  puraue 
them.  Yet  if  it  were  not  an  artificial  neceaaity, 
a  want  not  ariaingf  from  the  conatitution  of  oar 
natnre,  those  would  be  unhappy  who  are  de- 
priTed  of  them,  or  rather,  who  never  enjoyed 
them.  There  is  a  respectable  society  of  Chris, 
tians  amon^  us  who  carry  the  restriction  of  di. 
Tcraions  to  the  widest  extent.  Yet  among^  the 
number  of  amiable,  Tirtaous,  and  well  instructed 
young  Quakers,  whom  I  have  known,  I  have 
always  fonnd  them  as  cheerful  and  as  happy  as 
other  people.  Their  cheerfulness  was  perhaps 
more  intellectual  than  mirthful ;  but  their  hap* 
pinesa  never  appeared  to  be  impeded  by  com- 
plaints at  the  privation  of  pleasures  to  which 
habit  had  not  enslaved  them — a  habit  which, 
when  carried  too  far,  destroys  the  very  end  of 

Eleasure,  that  of  invi^rating  the  mind  by  re- 
kzing  it 

It  is  a  proof  that  the  Apostle  considered  con- 
version in  general  a  gradual  transformation, 
when  he  spoke  of  the  renewing  of  the  inward 
man  day  by  day;  this  seems  to  intimate  that 
good  habits,  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  are  continually  advancing  the  growth 
of  the  Christian,  and  conducting  him  to  that 
maturity  which  is  his  consummation  and  re- 
ward. The  grace  of  repentance,  like  every 
other,  must  be  established  by  habit.  Repent- 
ance is  not  completed  by  a  single  act,  it  must 
be  incorporated  into  our  mind,  till  it  become  a 
fixed  state,  arising  from  a  continual  sense  of 
our  need  of  it. — Forgive  us  our  trespasses  would 
never  have  been  enjoined  as  a  daily  petition,  if 
daily  repentance  had  not  been  necessary  for 
daily  sins.  The  grand  work  of  repentance,  in- 
deed, accompanies  the  change  of  heart ;  but 
that  which  is  purified  wUl  not,  in  this  state  of 
imperfection  necessarily  remain  pure. — While 
we  are  liable  to  sin,  we  must  be  habitually  peni- 
tent 

A  man  may  give  evidence  of  his  possess- 
ing many  amiable  qualities,  without  our  being 
able  to  say,  therefore,  he  is  a  good  man.  His 
virtues  may  be  constitutional,  their  motives  may 
be  worldly.  Bat  when  he  exhibits  clear  and 
convincing  evidence,  that  he  has  subdued  all 
his  inveterate  bad  habits,  weeded  out  rooted 
evil  propensities;  when  the  miser  is  grown 
largely  liberal,  the  passionate  become  meek, 
the  calumniator  charitable,  the  malignant  kind  ; 
when  every  bad  habit  is  not  only  eradicated, 
but  succeeded  by  its  opposite  quality,  we  would 
conclude  that  such  a  change  could  only  be  ef- 
fected by  power  from  on  high,  we  would  not 
Bcruple  to  call  that  man  religious.  But,  above 
all,  there  must  be  a  change  wrought  in  the 
secret  course  of  our  thoughts ;  without  this  in- 
terior  improvement,  the  abandonment  of  any 
wrong  practice  is  no  proof  of  an  effectual  al- 
teration.  This,  indeed,  we  cannot  make  a  rule 
by  which  to  judge  others,  but  it  is  an  infallible 
one  bv  which  to  judge  ourselves.  Certain  faults 
are  the  effects  of  certain  temptations,  rather 
than  of  that  common  depravity  natural  to  all. 
But  a  general  rectification  of  tiiought,  a  sensible 
revolution  in  the  secret  desires  and  imaginations 
of  the  heart,  is  perhaps  the  least  eijuivocal  of . 


all  the  ehangea  eflbetad  in  ut.  Thia  ii  mmt 
merely  the  cure  of  a  particular  disease,  bat  ihm 
infusion  of  a  sound  principle  of  life  and  health, 
the  general  feeling  of  a  renovated  natwre,  the 
evidence  of  a  new  state  of  constitation. 

Candid  Christiana,  however,  who  know  ez- 
peri  mentally  the  power  of  habit,  who  are  aware 
of  the  remainders  of  evil  in  the  best  men,  wif 
not  rashly  pronounce  that  he,  who,  while  he  ih 
■Juggling  with  some  long  cherished  oorruptioa 
falls  into  an  oeeasional  abberatioa  from  the  path 
he  is  endeavouring  to  follow,  is  therefore  not 
religious. 

If  our  bad  habits  have  arisen  from  dangerous 
aseociationB,  we  must  dissolve  the  interooorse, 
if  we  would  obviate  the  danger.  Good  imprea* 
aions  may  have  been  made  on  the  heart,  yet  the 
indulged  thought,  and  especially  the  alk)wed 
sight  of  that  object  which  once  mehad  down  onr 
better  resolntions,  may  melt  them  again.  If  we 
would  conquer  an  invading  enemy,  we  most  not 
only  fight  him  in  the  neld,  but  cat  off  hie 
provisions.  It  may  be  difficult,  but  nothing 
should  repel  the  effort  but  what  is  impossible. 
Now  in  this  there  is  no  imposaibility,  beoaose 
the  thing  not  being  placed  out  of  our  reaohi 
there  needa  only  the  ooncorrence  of  the  will. 
If  we  humour  this  wayward  will,  it  is  at  oar 
peril.  What  we  persist  in  indulging,  we  shall 
every  day  find  more  difficult  to  restrain.  Per- 
haps on  our  not  resisting  the  very  next  tempta* 
tion,  will  depend  the  future  colour  of  our  lire— 
the  very  possibility  of  future  resistanoe.  That 
which  IS  now  in  our  power,  may,  by  repeated 
rejection,  be  judicially  placed  beyond  it  In. 
firmity  of  purpose  producea  perpetual  relapses. 
Temptation  atren^thens  as  resistanoe  weakens. 
We  create,  by  criminal  indulgences,  an  imbe- 
cility in  the  will,  and  then  plead  the  weakness, 
not  which  we  found,  but  made.— Half  measures 
produce  more  pain  and  no  success.  They  are 
compounded  of  desire  and  regret,  of  appetite 
and  fear,  of  indulgence  and  remorse.  While 
we  are  balancing,  conditioning,  temporizing, 
negotiating  with  conscience,  we  might  be  sing- 
ing Te  Deum  for  the  victory. 

What  force  we  take  from  the  will  by  every 
repetition,  we  give  to  the  habit.  A  faint  en- 
deavour ends  in  a  sure  defeat  Temptation  be- 
coming more  importunate,  if  its  incursions  are 
not  resisted,  if  its  attacks  are  not  repelled,  the 
habit  will  get  final  posaession  of  the  mind  ;  en- 
couragement will  invite  repetition ;  where  it 
has  beien  once  entertained,  it  will  find  a  ready 
way ;  where  it  has  been  received  with  fami- 
liarity, expulsion  will  soon  become  difficult,  and 
af\erwards  impossible.  The  Holy  Spirit,  Whoee 
aid  perhaps  we  have  faintly  invoked,  and  firmly 
rejected,  is  withdrawn.  But  if  we  are  sincere 
in  the  invocation,  we  shall  be  firm  in  the  resis- 
tance ;  if  we  are  fervent  in  the  resolution,  we 
shall  be  triumphant  in  the  conflict 

What  we  have  insisted  on  is  the  more  impor- 
tant, because  all  progressive  goodness  consists 
in  habits ;  and  virtuous  habits,  begun  and  car- 
ried  on  here  with  increasing  improvement  and 
multiplied  energies,  are  susceptible  of  eternal 
proficiency.  When  we  are  assured  that  the 
effect  of  habits  will  not  cease  with  lifb,  but  be 
carried  into  eternity,  it  gives  such  an  enlarge- 
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toint  to  Ihe  HmM,  such  an  expansion  to  the 
•oqI,  that  it  aeems  as  if  every  hoar  were  loet  in 
which  we  are  not  beginning  or  improving  eome 
virtuooB  habit 

As  we  were  originally  made  in  Uie  image  of 
God,  eo  ehall  we,  by  the  renovation  of  oar  minds, 
of  which  onr  improved  habits  is  the  best  test,  be 
nstored,  in  an  enlargement  of  oar  moral  pow. 
•rs,  to  a  nearer  reseroblanoe  of  Him.  Were  it 
not  that  there  is  a  participation,  in  all  rational 
minds,  of  the  same  qualities  in  kind,  though  in- 
finitely  different  in  degree,  the  perfections  of 
God  would  not  so  repeatedly  be  held  out  in 
Beriptnre  as  objects  of  our  imitation.  It  woold 
have  been  absurd  to  have  said,  *  as  be  that  hath 
called  you  is  holy,  so  be  ye  holy.*  *  Be  ye  holy, 
fer  I  am  holy,*  would  not  have  been  a  reasona- 
ble command,  unless  holineas  and  parity  had 
been  one  common  moral  quality  of  the  nature, 
though  unspeakably  distant  in  the  proportion 
between  that  perfect  Being  from  whom  what- 
ever is  good  is  derived,  and  the  imperfect  crea. 
tore  who  derives  it  Surely  it  is  not  too  much 
to  My,  that  though  we  can  only  attain  that  low 
■leaaiire,  of  which  our  weak  and  sinful  nature 
ii  oa|iabte,  yet  still  to  aim  at  imitating  those 
perleetions,  is  a.  desire  natural  to  the  renewed 
heart :  and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  symptom 
thai  no  such  renovation  has  taken  place,  when 
no  each  desire  is  felt 

How  could  we  attempt  to  trace  the  perfec- 
tions  of  the  divine  nature,  if  he  had  not  stamped 
on  our  mind  some  idea  of  those  perfections  7  We 
may  bring  these  notions  practically  home  to  our 
own  bosoms,  possessing,  as  we  do,  not  only  na- 
taral  ideas  of  the  divine  rectitude,  but  having 
iliese  notions  highly  rectified,  and  confirmed  by 
the  Scripture  representation  of  God  ;  if,  instead 
of  adopting  abstract  reason  for  a  rule  of  judging, 
which  is  oflen  too  unsubstantial  for  our  grasp, 
we  set  ourselves  to  consider  what  such  a  perfect 
Being  is  likely  to  approve,  or  condemn,  in  hu- 
man conduct,  and  then,  comparing  not  only  our 
deductions,  but  our  practice,  with  the  Gospel, 
adopt  or  reject  what  that  approves  or  condemns. 


CHAP.  XX. 

On  the  ineomitUncy  of  Christians  with  Chris- 

tiamiy. 

We  have,  in  three  former  chapters,*  ventured 
to  address  a  class  of  Christians  whose  lives  are 
decorous,  and  whose  manners  are  amiable ;  but 
who,  from  the  want  of  having  imbibed  the  vital 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  having,  therefore, 
formed  their  principles  on  imperfect  models, 
seem  to  have  fallen  short  of  that  excellence  of 
which  their  characters  are  susceptible. 

We  presume  now  to  address  a  very  different 
elaas;  persons  acknowledging,  indeed,  the  great 
truths  of  Christianity,  but  living  either  in  the 
neglect  of  the  principles  they  profess,  or  in  prac- 
tical opposition  to  the  theory  they  maintain ; 
yielding  to  the  tyranny  of  passion  or  of  pleasure, 
governed  by  the  appetite  or  the  caprice  of  the 

*  An  inquiry  wky  soms  good  sort  of  people  are  not 
better. 


moment,  and  going  on  in  a  oanlaM  hiattflalioa 
to  the  duties  inculcated  by  an  authority  they  re- 
cognize. The  lives  of  the  persons  previously 
considered  are  commonly  bettor  than  their  pro- 
fession, the  lives  of  those  now  under  contsn- 
plation  are  worse.  These  seem  to  have  mere 
faulte,  ^le  other  more  prejudices.  The  others 
are  satisfied  to  be  stationary ;  these  are  not 
aware  that  they  are  retrograde.  The  former 
are  in  a  far  better  stote ;  but  there  is  hope  that 
the  latter  may  find  out  that  they  are  in  a  bad 
one.  The  one  rest  in  their  performanoee,  with 
little  doubt  of  their  safety ;  the  other,  with  a 
blind  security,  rest  in  the  promises,  without 
putting  themselves  in  the  way  to  profit  by  them. 

If  the  whole  indivisible  scheme  of  Christianity 
could  be  split  into  two  portions,  and  either  half 
were  lefl  to  tlie  option  of  these  classes ;  thooa 
formerly  noticed  woold  adopt  the  command* 
menu  from  an  assurance  of  being  saved  by  their 
obeying  them;  these  under  present  considera- 
tion, would  choose  the  creed,  from  a  notion  that 
ite  mere  adoption  would  go  near  to  ezonerato 
them  from  personal  obedience.  The  others  in- 
tend to  earn  heaven  by  their  defective  works : 
these,  overlooking  the  necessity  of  holiness,  flat- 
ter themselves,  when  they  think  at  all,  with  the 
cheap  salvation  of  a  mental  assent  We  all  de- 
sire to  be  finally  saved.  There  is  but  one  opi- 
nion about  the  end ;  we  only  differ  about  the 
means.  Many  fly  to  the  merite  of  the  Redeemer 
to  obtein  happiness  for  themselves  hereafler* 
who  do  not  desire  his  Spirit  to  govern  their  lives 
now,  though  he  has  so  repeatedly  declared,  thai 
he  will  not  save  us  without  renovating  us.  To 
suppose  that  we  shall  possess  hereafter  what  we 
do  not  desire  here,  that  we  shall  complete  then, 
what  we  do  not  think  of  beginning  now,  is 
among  the  inconsistencies  of  many  who  pass 
muster  under  the  generick  title  of  Christians. 

The  contest  between  heaven  and  earth  seems 
to  be  reduced  to  one  point,  which  shall  possess 
the  heart  of  man.  Toe  bent  of  our  affections 
decides  on  the  object  of  our  pursuit  When  they 
are  rightly  turned  by  his  powerful  hand,  God 
has  the  predominance.  It  is  the  grand  design 
of  his  word,  of  his  Spirit,  of  all  his  dispensations, 
whether  providential  or  spiritual,  to  restore  us 
to  himself,  to  recover  the  heart  which  sin  has 
estranged  from  him.  Where  these  instrumente 
fail,  the  original  bias  governs,  and  the  world 
has  the  entire  possession. 

Prospective  prudence  is  esteemed  a  mark  of 
wisdom  by  the  world,  and  he  who  professed  the 
wisdom  which  is  from  above,  observes  that  ^  the 
prudent  man  foreseeU:.*  Here  the  Bible  and  the 
woild  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  in  strict  accord- 
ance ;  but  thev  differ  materially,  both  as  to  the 
distance  and  the  object  of  their  forecast  How 
prudent  do  we  reckon  that  man  who  denies  him- 
self present  expenses,  and  waives  present  enjoy- 
ments, that  he  may  more  effectually  secore  to 
himself  future  fortune  !  We  observe  that  his 
discreet  self-denial  will  be  amply  rewarded  by 
the  increasing  means  of  after  indulgence.  But 
if  this  very  man  were  to  extend  his  views  still 
further,  and  look  for  the  remuneration  of  his 
abstinence,  not  to  a  future  day,  but  to  a  future 
life,  he  would  not  with  his  worldly  friends,  ad- 
vauce  his  character  for  wisdom.  While  be  looks 
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to  ft  diitant  point  of  tinM  he  »  Gommended,  bat 
he  ibrfoiti  the  oommendatton,  if  he  oTerlookB  all 
timo,  and  deftn  tho  fraition  of  bia  hope,  till  time 
•liall  be  no  mora. 

It  is  indeed  thie  partial  looking*  forward,  thie 
fixini^  the  ere  on  eome  point  of  a^randiae- 
ment,  or  weaJth,  or  some  other  distinction,  which 
obetrneta  oar  tiow  of  the  final  proepect ;  or  it  is 
the  excess  of  immediate  gratification,  the  de- 
lirhts  of  sense,  the  blandishments  of  the  world, 
which  prevent  as  even  from  thinking  of  it 
While  the  sensaalist  incloses  himself  in  a  narrow 
circle,  beyond  which  his  eye  does  not  penetrate, 
tho  Christian,  like  the  mariner,  steers  bis  coarse 
not  by  his  sight  but  his  compass.  In  any  im- 
naiBnt  distresa,  indeed,  men  almost  naturally 
fly  to  their  Maker.  It  is  rather  an  impalse  Ihan 
a  principle.  Yet  it  is  in  prosperity,  that  we 
moat  need  hia  assistance.  Saccess,  which  is 
perhaps  more  eminently  the  hoar  of  peril,  is 
more  rarely  the  hoar  of  prayer.  There  is  an 
intoxication  attsndin|^  on  prosperoas  ibrtane, 
ospecially,  while  it  is  new,  which  diverts  the 
spirits  ftom  conminnication  with  tiie  Father  of 
spirits.  Tho  slackening  of  devotion  nnder  snc- 
neai  seems  to  imply  a  conviction  that,  prosperity 
being  a  gift  of  God,  oor  prayers  have  been  heard; 
we  have  obtained  bis  blessing,  and,  having  the 
and  of  oar  prayers  granted,  we  insensibly  lessen 
•or  endeavours  to  please  Him  whom  our  suc- 
cess indoces  us  to- believe  that  we  have  already 
pleased.  Thus,  having  made  thinm  even,  men 
seem  to  ssi  oat  on  a  new  career ;  they  plan  new 
indiilgences,  additional  projects  of  splendour,  or 
of  gratification ;  they  assiduously  multiply  those 
pleasant  instances  cif  obedience  which  the  poet 
oas  flatteringly  told  us  we  give  when  we  *  enjoy.* 
But  the  object  of  enjoyment  is  not  seldom  the 
instmoient  of  destruction.  Anacreon  was  choked 
by  a  grape-stone. 

But,  if  prayer  to  the  Fountain  of  all  Good  ts 
oooaeionally  offered  up  by  the  negligent  Chris- 
tian, it  is  not  likely  to  be  heard,  because  it  is 
not  his  own  prajer.  We  do  not  mean,  because 
it  is  the  composition  of  another ;  that,  as  it  doea 
not  lessen  its  value,  does  not  obstruct  its  ao- 
oeptance*  If  the  feelings  go  along  with  the  pe. 
titjons,  tbey  will  be  heard;  if  the  affections  are 
"bound  up  with  the  words,  they  will  be  accepted. 
It  is  not  because  they  are  forms,  but  because 
the  little  interest  taken  in  them,  renders  them 
mere  forms.  It  is  not  because  they  are  pro- 
composed,  but  because  tbey  are  used  with  coo- 
•traint — are  repetitions,  not  effusions.  It  is 
using  them  without  that  condition  of  mind,  with- 
out  that  cordial  voluntary  approach  to  the  di- 
vine presence,  to  which  is  annexed  the  gracious 
promise  of  being  in  no-tois«  cast  out ;  of  that 
state  of  mind  which  David  suggested  when  he 
ssid,  *  My  heart  (not  my  lips)  hath  talked  of 
Thee  :*  when,  in  answer  to  the  command,  *  Seek 
▼e  my  face,'  warm  and  instant  from  the  heart 
he  fervently  replied,  '  Thy  face.  Lord,  will  I 
seek.* 

If  it  be  objected,  that  we  can  no  more  pray 
np  to  scriptural  expressions  than  we  can  live  up 
to  scriptural  injunctions,  does  not  the  one,  equal- 
Ijr  witn  the  other,  indicate  the  high  aspiring  na- 
ture of  religion  7  Does  it  not  remind  us,  that 
oar  aixot  must  be  always  mora  lofty  than  the 


possibility  of  oor  attainmenta ;  that  If  tho  one 
be  hitherto  low  and  earthly,  the  other  most  bo 
high  and  heavenly ;  bounded  by  no  limits,  r^ 
strained  by  no  moasnrea,  but  improving  with 
car  moral  impravement,  atrengthoning  with  oar 
spiritual  strength? 

Too  do  not  deny  that  ^  the  Gospel  is  the  pow- 
er of  Grod  unto  salvation,*  beoauee  it  is  ssscrtod 
by  an  authority  you  respect.  Bat  to  whom  is 
it  such  a  power  7  Yoa  reply  from  your  memory, 
*  To  all  them  that  believe.*  Bot  of  what  use  is 
a  belief  that  is  obviously  oninfluontial  7  Toa 
are  onoonsciously  falling  into  tho  very  error  of 
tho  fiumtie  whom  you  so  j.ostly  condemn.  Liko 
him  yoa  valae  youroelf  upon  your  fhU  assent  to 
the  truth  of  Chriotiaaity.  Yoo  go  beyond  him, 
for  yoa  profess  to  have  reason  as  well  as  fmith 
on  year  side.  Bat  is  not  that  an  irratioaal  faitli 
which  professes  to  beliovo,  that  a  principle  m 
prodnctive  of  salvation,  and  yet  to  rsetconleatsd 
while  you  ara  not  governed  by  that  prinoiplo  ? 
Yoa  being  your  reason  and  your  will  into  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  life;  the  one  impoln 
and  the  other  gnidee,  in  almost  all  conooms  oz- 
cept  that  one  grand  concern,  whore  the  impnleo 
and  the  guidance  are  incomparably  tho  moat 
important.  You  allow,  indeed,  in  a  general 
way,  that  the  thoughts  and  porauita  of  religioo 
are  the  most  worthy  of  attention,  and  then  act 
as  if  you  held  no  such  opinion,  made  no  snob 
avowaL 

It  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  anion  of  jaa» 
tice  and  mercy  in  God,  that  in  the  very  act  of 
making  sin  the  marked  object  of  hie  displeasarOi 
he  makes  the  penitent  offender  the  chosen  ob> 
ject  of  his  compassion.  But  revelation  will  afibcd 
no  shelter  to  those  who  screen  themselves  ua* 
der  its  promises,  while  they  live  in  opposition  to 
its  laws;  to  those  who  desire  to  retain  thoijr 
vices,  without  relinquishing  their  hopes ; .  who 
take  refoffe  in  the  very  mercy  they  sre  abusing; 
who  think  they  exalt  the  efficacy  of  grace,  by 
believing  it  will  cancel,  not  onlv  all  the  aino 
they  have  committed,  but  all  tney  intend  to 
commit.  The  truth  is,  if  they  really  beliovo 
Grod,  it  ia  only  when  ho  promises.  But  shall  ho 
not  also  be  believed  when  he  threatens,  or  shall 
we  desire  him  to  abrogate  half  his  word,  that 
while  we  are  violating  one  part,  the  other  may 
confirm  our  security  7  Is  not  this  subterfuge  aa 
much  an  abdication  of  common  sense,  as  a  qod^- 
tempt  of  divine  justice  7 

Unhallowed  passions  too  frequently  enlist  both 
wit  and  argument  into  their  service,  the  one 
laughs  at  their  excesses,  the  other  reasons  thorn 
away.  Wit  is  no  longer  employed  in  her  right- 
fol  office,  to  decorate  virtue,  but  to  ridicule  her. 
Reason  is  no  longer  called  in  to  control  appetite, 
bot  to  plead  for  it.  Indulgence  confirms  its  do- 
minion. As  the  empire  of  sense  is  fbrfified,  that 
of  reason  declines.  Even  God  is  audaciously, 
though,  perhaps,  gayly  arraigned,  for  having 
made  corrupt  inclinations  natural,  and  then  po> 
nishing  thetr  indulgence ;  as  if  he  had  not  given 
reason  to  restrain,  as  if  he  had  not  bestowed  re- 
ligion to  control  them. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  to  assent  to 
the  truth  of  Scripture,  and  even  to  approve  and 
recommend  it,  without  realty  believing  it ;  lor 
the  test  of  belief  is  to  make  it  the  rule  of  jodg- 


no 
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mg  oonelvM,  and  endMfoorinf  to  aet  as  if  we 
•zpaetsd  to  be  judgred  by  it  The  christian  doc- 
trinee  will  ilways  produce  ehriatian  affectioM 
and  dbpoaitions  in  the  mind,  in  the  proportion 
in  whtoh  they  are  understood,  in  the  deffree  in 
which  they  are  cordially  embraoed.  The  tem- 
per and  conductor  the  Christian  is  a  faithful  re- 
flection  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  the 
improvement  of  his  lifii  is  the  only  evidence  of 
hi»  havings  received  its  truths  into  his  heart 

Of  all  the  in^dients  of  which  our  intellectual 
and  spiritual  character  is  compounded,  that  is 
the  most  doubtful,  the  most  unfixed,  and  the 
most  easily  shaken,  which  is  in  reality  the  basis 
of  all  our  other  principles,  as  well  as  the  founda. 
tion  of  all  our  future  hopes— we  mean  ikith.  It 
is  the  want  of  this  living  root  which  accounts 
for  all  the  deformities  in  the  mind,  all  the  ano- 
malies in  the  character  of  man.  Disguise  it  as 
we  will— and  we  confine  not  the  charge  to  the 
proflinte,  or  even  to  the  negligent-^t  is  un- 
practical belief  which  so  sadly  depreMcs  our 
moral  standard. 

Yet  the  negligent  in  practice  are  not  seldom 
confident  in  the  profession  of  their  faith.  As 
they  are  not  often  troubled  with  any  doubt  of 
themselves,  of  course  they  institute  no  very  deep 
inquiry  whether  they  do  sincerely  believe  the 
nromises  of  Christianity.  But,  however  frivo- 
looB  they  may  deem  the  scrutiny,  it  was  once 
thought  to  be  a  matter  worthy  of  a  serious  in- 
quiry among  Christians,  whether  their  hopes 
were  well-founded.  Better  men  than  many  who 
40W  reckon  themselves  good,  entertoined  doubte 
of  their  own  state,  and  could  not  rest  till  they 
came  to  something  like  decision  on  this  mo- 
mentous question.  Is  then  that  sober  inquiry, 
which  was  in  them  the  truest  mark  of  prudence, 
now  to  be  treated  as  a  needless  scrupulosity,  if 
not  as  an  evidence  of  an  unsound  mind?  Are 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  on  which  they  be- 
stowed 80  much  thought  and  labour  unworthy 
of  yours  ?  Is  that  which  was  to  them  so  serious 
a  concern  as  to  demand  a  combination  of  their 
best  faculties  and  their  most  fervent  endeavours, 
become  so  easy  as  to  be  comprehended  at  a 

S lance,  and  adopted  in  a  moment  7  Are  the 
iflScoltics,  which  cost  them  so  much  reflection, 
prayer,  and  self-denial,  miraculouslv  removed, 
and  made  smooth  for  you  7  Are  things  so  al- 
tered, that  while  they  worked  out  their  salva- 
tion  with  fear  and  trembling,  you  are  secure  of 
an  easy,  indolent,  almost  unsolicited  salvation  7 
Are  corrupt  human  nature  and  the  requisitions 
of  the  Gospel  now  so  suddenly  accommodated  to 
each  other  7  Are  sin  and  safety  grown  so  con- 
gruous 7  Is  it  become  so  natural  to  fallen  crea- 
tures to  be  reconciled  to  God  and  goodness,  with- 
out that  long  and  serious  process  which  was 
once  thought  so  indispensable  to  its  accomplish- 
ment 7  Is  that  superinduced  principle  which 
the  most  acute  nation  in  the  world  accounted 
'foolishness,*  and  the  most  perverse  people  a 
*  stumbling-block,*  become  to  you  so  easy  of  ap- 

{>rehen8ion,  so  accessible  to  your  reach,  so  faci- 
itated  to  your  corruptions,  so  certein  of  attein- 
ment,as  to  supersede  (he  labour  of  examination, 
as  to  be  acquired  without  the  trouble  of  pursuit? 
If  to  you  the  end  is  made  sure,  with  the  utter 
ignorance  of  the  way,  and  a  general  neglect  of 


the  means ;  if  ymi  find  that  pftHi  dear  which 

they  found  int/icate ;  if  ye»  obtain,  without  aeek- 
ing,  that  assurance,  by  the  bare  promise  of  which 
they  were  supported ;  if  all  this  be  really  your 
happy  case,  it  must  have  been  achieved  by  seiae 
power  which  has  not  been  before  revealed,  by 
some  miracle  which  neither  the  Old  or  the 
New  Testament  has  either  recorded  or  pre- 
dicted. 

Yon  would  do  well  then,  besides  kwking  back 
to  the  oracles  of  truth,  to  inquire  of  your  autho- 
rized instructors,  if  there  has  been  any  change 
effboted  in  the  requiremente  of  Christianity,  any 
deductions  made  in  ite  demands,  any  facilities 
introduced  into  ite  scheme,  any  revelation  hr 
which  the  old  impedimente  have  been  removed, 
and  a  shorter  cot  to  heaven  cleared  out?  Con- 
sult some  real  Christians  of  your  acquaintanee ; 
inquire  if  they,  despising  and  forsaking  the  good 
old  way,  found  repentance,  pardon,  holinces,  vic- 
tory over  the  world,  and  acceptance  with  God, 
so  slight,  so  rspid,  yet  so  oertein  a  thing  7  Aak 
if  they  became  Christians  by  chance  or  by  inba* 
ritance,  if  they  were  *  renewed  in  the  spirit  of 
their  minds,  by  the  mere  form  of  baptism  7  In^ 
quire  if  their  entrance  into  a  religions  life  eoct 
them  no  sacrifice,  if  their  atteinmente  were  ac- 
cidental, if  they  mainUined  the  ground  once 
gained  without  effort,  if  they  improved  it  with- 
out prayer,  if  they  were  esteblished  in  it  witboot 
divine  assistence  7 

The  troth  is,  the  persons  in  question  either  do 
not  think  the  defect  of  faith  a  fundamentel  error, 
or  they  suppose  they  believe  when  they  do  not. 
When  this  last  is  the  case,  they  rest  satisfied  Ib 
their  misUke ;  for  people  do  not  seek  to  extri- 
cate themselves  from  a  doubt  in  which  they  do 
not  feel  entengled.  It  is,  however,  practical  un- 
belief which  quenches  the  vital  flame  of  virtue. 

Unbelief  is  not,  as  you  are  too  ready  to  sup- 
pose,  merely  one  among  the  many  evils  of  t^ 
heart,  but  it  is  the  root  and  principle  of  them 
all.  That  faith  is  the  foundation  of  virtue  is 
implied  to  have  been  clearly  understood  by  the 
Apostle  when  he  speaks  of  *  the  obedience  of 
faith.* 

How  hotly  do  we  resent  it,  if  our  veracity  ii 
suspected  !  How  indignantly  do  onr  hearte  rise, 
if  our  fellow-creatures  do  not  believe  our  word 
on  occasions  the  most  trivial  \  Yet  we  do  not 
tremble  at  the  idea  of  not  believing  the  word  of 
Omnipotence :  yet  do  his  promises  excite  no 
ardent  desires  m  our  hearte  after  the  blessingc 
they  reveal. — And  could  this  possibly  be  the 
case,  if  we  confidently  credited  the  truth  of  the 
promises  7 

If  men  only  suspect  there  is  some  new  road 
which  may  lead  to  fame  or  fortune,  or  any  de- 
sirable acquisition,  how  sedulous  are  they  in 
their  inquiries  af^er  it,  how  anxious  to  ascertein 
ite  probability,  how  zealous  to  turn  the  informa- 
tion to  their  profit !  But  when  thie  grand  con- 
cern is  in  question,  so  far  fVom  investigating, 
they  take  it  for  granted,  they  assume,  not  only 
that  the  thing  is  true,  but  that  their  interest  in 
it  is  safe.  It  scarcely  coste  them  a  thought,  they 
are  seldom  embarrassed  with  a  doubt  So  far 
fVom  reflecting  how  the  difficulties  which  lie  in 
the  way  may  be  removed,  they  do  not  inquire 
whether  they  exist,  miich  less  whet  tbey  are; 
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'Ud  with  Umw  who  would  point  them  oat,  they 
evftde  the  subject  to  mto  the  trouble. — We  need 
look  no  farther  for  the  eolution  of  oar  indiffer. 
ence  than  that  we  do  not  earnestly  desire  the 
promised  felicity,  becaueoof  oar  practical  incre. 
dulity. 

If  an  intelligent  Chinese  had  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  high  privileges  and  sublime 
hopes  of  a  Christian— what  advantages  he  pos- 
Besses  here,  and  what  prospects  he  has  in  rever- 
sion, not  contingent,  but  certain,  provided  he 
turned  his  advantages  to  the  securing  of  his 
prospects ;  what  promises  had  been  made  him 
from  an  authority  he  allowed,  and  by  a  veracity 
he  trusted ; — what  a  glorious  people  would  he 
expect  to  find  in  a  society  of  such  highly  privi. 
leged  beings ! — Would  he  not  look  for  cordial 
obedience  to  hit  laws  in  whose  will  they  daily 
express  a  complete  acquiescence  7 — for  unbound- 
ed love  and  charity  amon^  creatures  who  peri- 
odically confessed  that  their  own  sins  could  not 
be  forgiven,  if  they  forgave  not  the  sins  of  others  7 
—for  a  gratitude  among  creatures  who  recog- 
nized  one  common  redemption,  which  should  bear 
some  little  proportion  to  his  love  by  whom  such 
an  astonishing  redemption  had  been  wrought  7 
Would  he  not  conclude  that  nothing  could  be 
wanting  to  their  happiness  but  an  entrance  on 
that  immortality  for  which  they  must  be  so  well 
prepared — nothing  wanting  to  their  perfection, 
but  the  visible  presence  of  Him  whom  they  ac- 
knowledge to  be  its  source  and  centre  ?^-and 
that  in  the  mean  time  they  were  living  the  life 
of  saints  preparatory  to  their  commencing  that 
of  angels? 

But  when,  on  a  personal  intercourse,  he  ob- 
served that  the  lives  of  so  many  beings,  the  es- 
sence of  whose  religion  is  love,  was  a  scene  of 
strife  and  emulation — that  this  community  of 
Christians  whioh  he  thought  like  the  city  of  Je- 
rusalem, was  at  unitj  wiUi  itself,  had  rather  be 
at  unity  with  any  thing  than  with  each  other — 
split  into  parties  and  torn  asunder  by  conflicting 
interests  !^-when  he  saw  that  the  professors  of 
a  religion,  founded  in  humility  and  self-denial, 
could  be  proud  without  reproach,  and  voluptuous 
without  discredit;  when  he  saw,  in  so  many 
otber  respects,  the  inconceivable  distance  be- 
tween  our  lives  and  our  patterns,  our  hopes  and 
•or  aims,  would  he  not  believe  the  whole  had 
been  a  misrepresentation  7 — Would  he  not  re- 
ioioe,  like  a  true  patriot,  to  find  that  there  was 
less  difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  Pekin 
and  London  than  between  the  professor  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Giospel  from  which  he  took  his 
rule  ?~- Would  not  this  be  his  natural  inference, 
eitfier  that  Christianity  is  not  true,  or  that  its 
avowed  disciples  do  not  believe  it  7  When  he 
compared  their  actual  indulgences  with  their 
exalted  expectances,  would  he  not  believe  that 
their  religion  was  founded  on  a  proclamation  for 
present  enjoyment,  and  not  on  a  promise  of  fu- 
ture blessedness  7  In  any  event,  would  he  con- 
ceive that  elsrnal  glory  was  to  be  obtained  with- 
out  an  effort,  I  had  almost  said  without  a  wish  7 

CHAP.  XXI. 

ExpoBttdaiUm  tot/A  the  inconnttent  Christian. 
Thb  roost  valuable  truths,  though  known,  are 


useless,  if  not  applied.  Though  men  were  le- 
quainted  with  the  magnetic  power  of  the  load- 
stone before  the  Christian  era,  it  remained  am 
object  of  idle  admiration,  till  within  a  vary  fow 
centuries.  The  practical  use  of  the  needle  being 
at  length  found  out,  its  applicaticm  to  its  true 
end  gave  mankind  access  to  unknown  regioiis^ 
and  opened  to  them  a  new  world.  If  snob  were 
the  application  of  religious  knowledge  to  its  pro. 
per  end,  it  would,  indeed,  open  to  us  a  world,  in 
which,  not  only  one  but  every  adventurer,  might 
be  rewarded,  not  with  discovery  merely,  but  with 
possession. 

To  this  unseen  world  God  has  shown  us  the 
way  by  his  word,  has  smoothed  that  way  by  bia 
grace,  has  promised  us  the  direotion  of  his  Spi- 
rit ;  has  given  us  free  access  by  his  Son,  reveal- 
ing him  to  us  at  once,  as  our  propitiation  and 
our  pattern*  Shall  we  not,  then,  thankfully  eaa- 
brace  this  propitiation,  and  keep  this  pattern  be- 
fore our  eyes  7  And  though  our  nearest  ap-^ 
proaohes  will  be  infinitely  distant,  let  us  oom# 
as  near  to  it  as  we  can,  and  let  us  frequently 
^'7*  hy  the  only  true  touchstone,  whether  we 
have  more  receded  or  approached.  If  we  find 
our  deflection  has  been  greater  since  the  last  ex- 
amination, let  the  discovery  put  us  upon  prayinff 
more  fervently,  watching  more  vigilantly,  ana 
labouring  more  earnestly.  If  we  have  gained 
any  ground,  let  us  try  to  secure  our  advantage* 
by  pushing  our  progress.  What  a  low  standard, 
and  yet  it  was  a  high  one  in  his  estimation,  did 
he  propose,  who  said  to  his  friend, '  If  thou  art 
not  Socrates,  yet  live  as  one  who  would  be  glad 
to  be  Socrates  I*  To  what  an  elevated  pitch  were 
hia  views  raised,  who,  disdaining  an  inferior  mo> 
del,  said,  *  Be  ye  like  minded  with  Christ  T 

Every  degree  of  ^foodness  is  only  a  ray  llrom 
the  central  perfections  of  God.  There  is  n» 
shadow  of  right  in  any  of  his  creatures  but  m 
indicative  of  his  immeasurable  goodness.  Tha 
human  virtues  had  originally  a  stronger  resoas- 
blance  to,  and  more  intimate  oorrespondeno* 
with,  the  Being  from  which  they  emaiuUed,  but 
by  man*s  apostacy,  the  analogy  was  not  only 
impaired,  but  nearly  lost  Yet  a  sufficient  kttow* 
ledge  of  what  is  good,  an  ample  power  ef  vudg* 
jog,  remains  to  us,  to  convince  us,  that  religioA 
is  a  very  reasonable  principle,  that  it  is  addressed 
to  our  understandings  as  well  as  to  our  affM)- 
tions.  God,  by  the  revelation  of  himself  and  bis 
purposes,  does  not  destroy,  but  strengthen,  our 
natural  notions  of  rectitude,  our  rational  idea* 
of  justice,  our  native  feelings  of  truth  and  equity. 
The  Scripture  account  of  the  moral  perfeetione 
of  God,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  will 
judpTQ  the  world,  is  consonant  to  those  notione 
which  he  has  impJantsd  in  ua.  Christianity  ex* 
alts,  clears  and  purifies  the  light  of  reason,  en^ 
noble  and  elevates  the  dictates  of  natural  oq»* 
science,  but  does  not  contradict  them— «does  no4 
subvert  our  ideas  of  justice,  nor  overturn  our  in« 
nate  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  Our  nature^ 
though  full  of  perverseness  in  &  will,  is  not  so 
preposterous  in  her  judgment  as  to  believe  thai 
a  revelation  from  God  would  ever  teach  a  law  in 
direct  opposition  to  natural  justice ;  that  the  illu> 
mination  of  the  Gospel  was  meant  to  extinguiali 
*  the  candle  of  the  Lord*  set  up  in  every  hama» 
bosom.    God  would  be  incooaiatani  with  hlaft> 
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Mlf;if  iMgrnTens  tberightofrAMOiidun 
but  Btill  a  li^bt,  and  Umq  gave  in  a  revelatioii, 
not  to  dear  that  dtmiieaa  not  to  enlif  htan  that 
CQBparaiive  darkneaa,  but  to  oppose,  eclipae«  eo 
tinfiiiih  it. 

To  this  capacity  ofjadginf,  to  this  power  of 
detenmning,  and  to  joor  profeMion  of  Auth,  we 
ventore  to  appeaL  We  are  not  argaing  with 
70D  aa  with  persons  who  deny  Um  truth  of 
Christianity,  but  addreesinf  you  as  avowed  be- 
Uerera,  who  neglect  the  application  of  that  troth 
which  the  infii&i  denies.  We  do  not  propoee 
any  disallowed  scheine,  we  do  not  oiler  any  re- 
jeirted  doctrine,  any  dtspated  opinions ;  we  do 
not  invite  yoor  sabmissioii  to  any  authority 
which  yoa  do  not  acknowledge.  We  suggest  no- 
thing but  what  your  anderstandiogs  asssnt  to, 
ttothing  but  what  you  proiess  to  twlieve.  Yet 
these  troths  you  Titally  disavow,  this  autborit? 
yoa  actually  renounce,  this  creed  yoa  praoti- 
cally  subvert,  if  they  do  not  furnish  the  groand 
of  ^or  conduct  You  acknowledge  all  the 
verities  of  the  Bible,  but  your  lives  are  unalter- 
ed. Your  hearts  are  impressible  by  all  the 
trader  human  aflfectiuns;  awake  to  all  *the 
charities  of  iather,  son,  and  brother ;' — Why  are 
they  untouched,  just  where  they  ought  to  be 
meet  sensible,  languid  where  they  should  be 
vigorous,  dead  where  they  should  show  most 
vital  energy  t 

There  is  in  this  conduct  a  double  inoong^ity. 
The  persons  in  question  not  only  forbear  to  ex- 
hibit  in  their  own  lives  those  admirable  effects 
which  Christianity  is  so  calculated  to  produce, 
hot  they  do  net  like  to  see  them  produced  to 
any  great  extent  in  others.  They  are  not  back- 
ward in  branding  thoee  who  exhibit,  in  tbeir 
lair  proportions,  the  praetioal  effects  of  the  doc- 
trines they  themselves  profess  to  admire*  with 
the  sofipicion  of  hypocrisy,  or  the  reproach  of 
extravagance.  In  the  common  course  of  affairs, 
nothing  is  more  censured  than  ineonntieney. 
In  religion  it  is  quite  otherwise.  It  is  thought 
criminal  to  make  no  religious  profession ;  yet,  to 
■et  ooneistently  with  that  profession,  to  make 
the  practice  square  with  the  principle,  in  short, 
to  live  as  we  believe,  eipoees  a  person  to  be 
aoepected  of  a  deficiency  of  sense,  or  of  sin- 
omty ;  sub^t  him  to  a  doubt,  either  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  heart,  or  the  sanity  of  his  mind. 

Christianity  lays  down  plain  rules  for  the 
OHMJuet  of  those  who  profess  it  The  Bible  is 
in  the  hands  of  this  class  of  profbesors;  but 
when  a  portion  of  it  has  been  carelessly  perused, 
it  is  considered  as  having  done  its  office.  It 
is  laid  down,  and  the  reader,  instep  of  apply- 
ing to  his  cenduct  the  law  he  has  been  study- 
ing, immediately  applies  to  the  law  of  custom, 
of  flwhionable  acquaintance,  of  caprice,  of  appe- 
tiiii,  for  that  rule  which,  in  conversation  he 
woald  acknowledge,  was  only  to  be  foand  in  the 
book  he  had  been  reading.  In  matters  of  faith, 
an  indefiiNte  assent  is  y  wlded ;  he  only  desires 
to  be  excused  from  the  consequences  they  in- 
volve. He  would  indeed,  like  to  cavil  at  some 
points,  but  an  unexamined  approbation  costs  leas 
trouble ;  so  be  believee  in  the  gross,  occasionall|r, 
however,  indulging  a  little  levity  to  show  his 
wit,  and  a  ftw  douMs  to  show  his  discrimination. 

WedonotMtthaeonotheroceaskms.    The 


tuifl  we  learn  we  turn  to  the  porpoM  for  which 

we  learned  them.  The  science  we  aoqoire  w« 
apply.  The  study  of  geometry  is  made  appli* 
cable  to  practical  purposesi  The  knowledge  of 
mechanics  is  not  studied  for  its  own  sake,  but 
for  tlie  benefit  of  those,  to  whom  the  application 
brings  so  many  conveniences.  The  fairest 
hand-iviting  would  be  of  little  value,  if  the  uae 
did  not  foUow  the  acquisition.  Yet  if  religion 
is  not  ool^  of  more  allowed  importance,  but  of 
more  universal  application,  than  all  human 
knowledge  put  together,  why  is  it  not,  like  that, 
brought  to  bear  on  the  purposes  for  which  it  waa 
sent,  the  rectification  of  the  heart  and  lifo  7  If 
we  acknowledge  the  Bible  to  be  the  only  uner- 
ring road.book  to  that  land  to  which  we  art 
travelling,  why,  after  consulting  it  in  the  closet, 
do  we  forget  it  on  the  journey,  not  only  neglect* 
ing  the  direction  it  affords  but  ponniing  ooo* 
trary  paths  of  our  own  devising^ 

It  is  a  spectacle  to  excite  the  tenderest  com* 
misseration  when  we  obeerve  the  exoellent  gifts 
of  God  to  some  of  his  most  favoured  creaturee 
-~when  we  see  the  brightest  natural  foculties  im<i 
proved  by  high  cultivation,  together  with  that 
degree  of  acquaintance  with  religion,  which  not 
only  expels  infidelity,  but  leads  to  a  certain 
vague  adoption  of  the  christian  creed—- when  wa 
see  men,  not  only  rich  in  mental  endowmentSi 
but  possessed  of  hearts  glowing  with  generosity 
and  kindness— ^when  we  see  such  beings  aa 
mnch  absorbed  in  the  pursuits  of  time  and  sense« 
as  dead  to  the  highest  ends  of  their  being« 
limiting  their  plans  to  the  preeent  life  as  com- 
pletely as  if  they  did  not  believe  in  that  immor- 
tality which  yet  makes  part  of  their  system  !— 
to  see  tbem  overlooking  the  excellences  which 
may  be  attained  in  uiis  state  preparatory  to 
their  perfoction  in  a  better  ^— unobservant  of 
that  deep  basis  which  God  has  laid  in  our  very 
nature  for  the  condition  of  ftiture  bleesedness— * 
forgetting  how  he  has  not  only  graciously  put 
us  in  the  way  to  attain  it,  but  nas  exhortedt 
but  has  invited  us,  only  to  caMeni^  only  to  $ubmU 
to  be  eternally  happy  1  When  we  hear  the  8a« 
vioor  of  sinners  condescending  to  express  this 
tender  regret  at  their  reluctance,  *  Ye  will  not 
come  to  me,  that  ye  might  have  lifo.* — Who  can, 
without  sorrow,  contemplate  such  a  discrepancy 
between  the  practice  and  the  destination,  the 
pursuits  and  the  interests,  the  low  desires  and 
the  high  possibilitiee,  the  unspeakable  oflbra 
and  the  incorrigible  blindness  7 

But  in  our  lapsed  humanity,  sense,  in  oppo- 
sition to  foith,  is  too  frequently  the  dictator.  If 
we  see  through  a  glass,  and  that  darkly,  it  in 
because  the  medium  is  clouded  by  the  breath 
of  sensuality.  Appetite  is  the  arbitrary  power 
which  renders  everv  appeal  to  reason  and  re- 
ligion fruitless.  The  pleasures  of  the  present 
life  have  matter  and  substance,  and  we  act  as  if 
those  of  heaven  were  dreams  and  visions.  Sell- 
love  errs  only  in  mistaking  its  objects,  in  pat- 
ting the  brief  discipline  which  we  are  called  to 
exercise  here  on  a  level  with  eternal  sofiering ; 
it  mistakes  in  fastening  itself  on  the  lower  part 
of  our  nature,  and  forgetting  that  our  souls  are 
ourselves. 

But  surely  God  did  not  give  his  creatares 
such  improvable  powers,  sueh  strong  notiees  of 
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tiian  can  be  perlboted  intbit  briof  iteteof  bein^f  I 
Hb  neyer  wdald  have  siwn  as  a  nature  capaUe 
of  koowinf  end  loTio^  bim  bere,  if  it  were  not 
part  of  hie  edieme  that  oor  knowM^  and  lov» 
of  bim  ahoold  be  perfeeted  in  eternity.  We  are 
not  the  ereatozee  of  casoalty*  We  did  net  oome 
into  this  world  by  chance,  or  by  mietake,  ibr 
•ay  uncertain  end,  or  any  undeCennined  par- 
poee,  but  for  a  parpoae  of  wbieh  we  alionld 
never  loee  eif  ht,  for  an  end  to  which  we  ehould 
have  a  constant  reforenee ;  that  we  migrht  bring 
f  lory  to  God  now,  and  be  received  by  hie  grace 
Id  giory  everlasting. 

For  though  aii  the  contribatiene  of  ail  the 
ereaturee  in  e^tence  eaii  add  nothing  to  his 
inherent  gtory,  yet  be  Iws  oondeeaended  to  de- 
daro  that  he  will  be  gioriied  by  UMh^-Instead 
ef  wbioli,  what  misshapen  ideas  do  not  many 
form  of  God  i  How  do  they  deface  the  plan  of 
Providence !  Were  that  commodious  creed  true, 
Oial  mercy  is  his  exdusife  attribute,  liow  safoly 
night  we  sm  on ;  the  profligate  would  be  as 
secure  of  pardon  and  acceptance  as  tiie  pent- . 
tent,  the  pro&ne  as  the  pious,  the  vokiptuous 
•8  the  sell^denTing,  the  sceptic  ea  the  believer, 
tiie  lovers  of  pleasurB  as  the  lovers  of  God. 

Instead  of  endeavouring  *  to  be  conformed  to 
flie  image  of  God,*  according  to  his  express 
aommand,  do  not  too  many  thus  form  a  god 
after  their  own  image,  by  thinking  bim  such  a 
ane  as  themselves?  Do  they  not  almost  slide 
into  the  practice  of  the  Epicureans,  who  having 
■ttde  a  scheme  of  ease,  indolence,  and  indul- 
gence, for  their  conduct,  prudently  invented 
gods  accommodated  to  their  own  taste  and 
habits  f  In  them  there  was  consistency.  It 
was  making  their  faith  of  a  piece  with  their 
practice,  when  they  made  their  deities  as  care. 
«ses,  as  sensual,  and  as  pleasnre-loving  as  them- 
selves. But  sorely  under  a  pure  dispensation, 
to  form  a  folse  and  unworthy  estimate  of  the 
character  of  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  uni- 
viwse,  is  scarcely  less  criminal  than  to  deny  his 
exutence.  Where  is  the  dtfibrence  between 
divesting  him  of  his  being,  and  of  hie  perfoc- 
tiotts? 

Oor  Saviour  and  his  Apostle,  in  their  classifi. 
cation  of  sins,  frequently  bring  together  such  as 
appear  to  ns  to  have  a  wide  dispari^.  *  Eraela. 
tion*  is  classed  with  •  strifo,*  '  variances*  with 
*  Idolatry,*  •revelling'  with  *  murder.*  Thoee 
*wfao  mind  earthly  things*  are  coupled  with 
tiiose  *  whose  end  is  -destruction.*  In  enume- 
rating  the  offences  which  shall  make  his  second 
coming  so  tremendously  awful,  ^rist  ranks  the 
being  *  overcharged  with  the  cares  of  this  lifo* 
•p-Miares  which  we  are  apt  to  caH  prudence  and 
industry— -with  sins,  of  which  Christian  Indus- 
tcy  and  prudence  would  think  with  abhorrence. 

If  the  apology  we  mak9  is,  that  we  are  go- 
verned by  exam^,  if  we  plead  the  necessity  of 
acting  as  others,  especially  as  our  acquaintance 
act,  wo  intrench  ourselves  in  excuses  which 
iHtve  no  anak>gy  with  oor  conduct  on  other  oc- 
casions. We  are  never  so  disintereoted  as  to 
think  of  being  sick,  or  poor,  or  miserable  for 
eompnny.  We  never  generously  plead  the  ne- 
dty  of  involving  ourselves  in  debt,  becauee 


sympathy,  civility,  imitaticii,  and  a  eceial  spiritf 
then,  be  pleaded  only  on  occaaien  cvf  miachieft 
that  are  irreirocable,  rasarved  for  enora  tbatare 
irretnevable,  for  practices,  the  ooneequenose  of 
which  will  be  irraaediable  7 

It  is  a  low  degree  in  the  scale  of  goadncM 
with  whsah  they  are  oontattted,  who  conpato* 
late  themselves  that  they  are  not  worse  thaa 
others,  and  a  death-blow  to  the  noUe  ambitioa 
of  piety  when  they  are  contsnisd  not  to  be  bet* 
ter.  if,  indeed,  they  think  they  are  perfoctly 
happy  naw,  they  need  look  no  farther.  But  ba» 
fore  they  answer  this  important  question,  are 
yon  happy  7  let  them  interrogate  their  ownheart^ 
If  they  ask  it  fairly,  it  will  answer  honestly,  1 
am  not  kappif,  Happinees  is  inoorapatible  widi 
the  stats  of  their  minds,  with  the  nature  of 
their  {Mirenits*  The  very  fondness  Ibr  variety 
proceeds  from  an  internal  sense  of  indisaacaa 
They  are  satiated  without  being  satisfied.-* 
The  ever-renewed  and  ever-fruatrated  attempts 
of  the  fabled  daughters  of  Danans,  wltose  labcasi 
a  pagan  poet  tmls  us,  wee  ti|^aite,  and  Aeit 
prnmskmnU  Hemal,  is  the  dtsappoiating  lifo  and 
lot  of  these  mistaken  votaries  of  worldly  enjof* 
ment  The  prophet  annwew  to  eomewhat  of 
the  same  discouraging  purauit,  an  awful  expfau 
natory  reason,  when  he  lapresents  the  error  e^ 
those  who  *  how  out  broken  cisterns  which  hold 
no  water,*  to  have  originated  in  their  •  forsaking 
the  fountain  of  living  waters.* 

But  even  the  meet  carelees  livers  have  not 
loot  the  natural  seose  of  the  moral  quality  of 
actione.  They  can  reason  upon  them ;  th^  mm 
derstand  the  rules  they  riol^ ;  they  retain  tha 
perception  of  excellence;  they  preserve  tha 
feeling  of  kindness ;  they  had  rather  be  the  ob» 
jects  of  regard  than  diaUka,  if  it  could  be  aa* 
quired  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  that  of  fomEUng 
their  conduct  by  the  principles  they  approve^ 
T%ey  wi§h  tkey  tesre  6siMirr,  while  they  make  na 
effort  towards  being  other  than  they  are.  Their 
very  wiah  for  amendment  is  so  cold,  so  eareiesst 
and  so  slight,  that  it  wants  all  tha  oharaotara 
of  repentance,  all  the  energies  ui  resdatian,  all 
the  sincerity  of  refbrmadon.  While  we  somck 
times  liBar  from  these  persons,  in  addition  ti» 
this  wish,  a  general  declaration,  that  they  kof^ 
(Asy  9haU  m«nd,  we  seldom  ace  any  step  taken 
in  consequence  of  tfais-profbsston  ;  on  the  con> 
trary,  they  are  quieted  for  the  time ;  they  take 
a  sort  of  heartless  comfort  in  this  better  taatef 
they  flatter  themselvee  it  is  a  proof  they  lova 
virtue,  though  they  neglect  it  But  they  do  not 
act  tlius  in  what  truly  mterests  them.  If  thcra 
is  a  scheme  of  amusement  in  view,  the  time  ia 
accuratdy  settled,  the  party  aioely  adjustedf 
their  punctuality  is  exaet,  there  is  neither 
delay  nor  excuse.  It  is  only  on  matters  of 
evcfiasting  interest  that  they  beg  leave  to  post* 
pone,  what  they  would  not  be  thought  to  rejeeth 
Among  all  the  countlees  generations  of  f^ail 
and  fkllen  humanity,  incomparablv  the  mool 
numerous  community,  is  the  sect  of  PostpoasiV* 
If,  as  some  old  divine  quauitly  observes^  •  hell  is 
paved  with  good  intentbne,*  may  we  not  sayt 
that  the  postponers,  of  which  maltitodes  mr0 
found  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  ohurches,  are  the 
olase  that  has  oonlribaied  tba  greatsit  noabci 
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•f  tqnute  for  tbe  teneblBd  pawmaBt  It  is  not 
ao  iDCoosMtenej  common  to  every  member  of 
ibis  eeet,  to  with  that  the  portion  of  his  life 
which  ie  gone  by  had  been  epent  in  Tirtoe, 
while  thii  wieh  ii  too  feeble  to  stimalato  bis  fb. 
tare  days  to  those  pursuits  in  whieh  he  laments 
Ihe  past  were-  not  spent  7 

You  do  not  act  tbns  inoonsistontly  by  any  ne- 
cessity  of  nature ;  depraved  as  the  will  is,  in 
•ommon  with  our  other  faeulties,  it  does  not  ne. 
cessarily  rob  you  of  the  power  of  determining ; 
k  does  not  take  fhmi  you  the  ability  of  implorinj; 
the  strength  you  want#  To'tHioose  the  good,  and 
In  refuse  tlw  evil,,  is  yst  left  to  yeur  option. 
Why  do  the  Scriptures  make  such  repeated  and 
•olemn  appeals  to  the  wiU^  if  its  ageney  were  bo 
vtterly  involuntary  7  On  this  wul  there  ie  no 
irresistible  compulsion.  On  the  supposition  that 
this  were  not  the  case,  aU  human  laws  would  be 
vnreasonable,  all  courts  of  judicature  not  only 
najost  but  prepostorotw;  aU  legal*  executionB 
absurd  as  weU  as  inhuman  'r  for  would  it  not  be 
barbarous  to  punish  crimes  whioh  the  perpetra- 
tor  was  not  left  at  liberty  to  avoid  7  In  this  caw 
Ravaillao  would  have  been  guiltless,  and  fiel- 
lingham  excnsabler 

Nor  is  it  year  reason-  which  dissuades  yon 
ftom  religion.  If  yoo  would  consult  its  sound 
and  sober  dictates,  it  woi^  point  to  religion  as 
aatorally  as  the  eye  points  to  the  object  it  would 
inveatigato,  as  the  needle  to  ito  attracting  point. 
It  is  not  your  reason  but  your  corruptions  which 
turn  away  ycMir  heart  from  religion,  because  it 
tolls  you  that  something  is  to  be  done  in  oppoai' 
tion  to  their  sway,  something  to  be  opposed  con- 
trary  to  their  nature,  somothm^  to  be  renounced 
•ongenial  wkh  thek  gratification. 

It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  expect  to  get  rid  of  an 
evil  by  trying  to  beooroe  insensible  to  it  To 
divert  the  attention  in  order  to  stopify  the  con- 
science, is  almost  imitating  the  malefactor  about 
to  be  executed,  who  swallows  cordials,  whioh, 
tfthey  aMay  his  terrors,  do  so  only  by  deadening 
bis  sensibility*  Take,  then,  a  distinct  view  of 
^oor  state,  and  of  year  prespecto.  Deliberation 
m  valuable,  were  k  only  on  this  ground,  that 
while  vou  are  deliberating,  there  is  an  intormis- 
■ion  of  passion,  there  is  an  interval  of  appetite : 
as  these  intermit,  better  feelings  have  time  to 
felly,  better  thoughte  to  come  forward,  better 
principles  to  struggle  for  operstion. 

If  with  faearto  naturally  incHned  to  evil  (as 
what  heart  is  not  7)  and  in  a  world  abounding 
with  temptation,  yoa  have  strayed  widely  from 
Iftie  strait  path,  you  are  not  compelled  to  pursue 
k.  We  need  oontmue  in  sin  no  longer  than  we 
feve  it.  Cloee  not  then  your  heart  against  that 
grace  which  is  oJSered  to  all ;  it  will  perfect  the 
work  it  has  ones  begun,  if  we  do  not  wilfully 
oppose  its  operations.  Let  us  not  therefore  lay 
mil  the  blame  on  our  natural  conceptions  as  if 
we  were  compelled  to  sink  under  them.  They 
wiU,  indeed,  continue'  to  impede  our  progress, 
but  unless  aided  by  our  inclinations,  they  will 
■ot  ilnaUy  obstruct  it  But  wilfu%  to  stn  on, 
and  yet  expect  pardon  through  thomeriteof  our 
Redeemer,  looks  like  an  impioua  plot  to  blind 
the  eyes  of  Omniscience,  and  to  tie  the  hands  of 
iKnnipotenceb  We  shall  always  have  this  in. 
fbUihto  cfitovioft  by  whioh  to  judge  of  oar  state ;. 


.we  may  be  aasored  that  oar  slos  ara  not  fUghm^ 
if  they  are  not  mortified.  We  need  not  pry  into 
oar  destinatioB  in  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  the 
Almighty,  but  in  our  own  rectified  aiiections« 
oar  own  subdued  wiik  Let  us  never  remit  oof 
diligence  by  any  persuasioa  of  our  security,  nor 
sla^en  our  obedience  by  any  fond  conceit  thai 
our  namee  are  wrkten  in  heaven. 

But  alas !  tbe  soul  is  fuU  of  the  body,  the  in- 
tollect  is  steeped  in  senscr  The  spiritual  lifb  ia 
immersed  in  tlie  animal.  Reason  and  appetite, 
instead  of  keeping*  their  distinct  natures,  are  in 
many  instances  so  mixed  and  incorporated,  that 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  deoomposs  and  reduce 
them  to  therr  separate  principles.  It  is  in  want 
of  cordial  sincerity  which  preventa  troth  (ton 
being  sought,  and  where  she  is  not  sought,  she 
will  not  be  found.  Internal  purity  of  heart,  and 
sanctity  of  spirit,  afibrd  a  fairer  exhibition  of  re^ 
ligioo,  than  the  most  subtle  dogmast-and  the 
most  sealoue  debates* 

If  we  seek  peace  in  God,  we  shall  never  fail 
of  finding  it ;  if  we  look  for  it  in  the  world,  it  ia 
to  look  for  a  clear  stream  from  a  polluted  souroar 
We  have  a  spirit  within  us  that  will  oocasioii- 
ally,  though  unbidden,  remind  us  of  our  hifffa 
original,  *fVoro  what  height  fallen.*  How  widely 
have  we  wandered  in  search  of  the  good  we  have 
lest !  We  have  sought  for  H  in  the  tumulto  of 
ambition,  in  the  pleasures  of  voluptuousness,  in 
the  roisleadings  of  flattery,  incur  own  high  im^ 
ginations,  in  the  self.gratulations  of  pride,  in 
the  secret  indulgence  <S*that  vanity,  whieh,  pn^ 
baUy,  it  has  been  one  part  of  our  pride  not  to 
cure  but  to  conceal.  Let  us  begin  to  seek  fbr  it 
where  alone  it  is  to  be  found,  where  alone  God 
has  promised  it— in  the  '  way*  which  he  has 
opened,  in  the  *  truth*  which  he  has  revealedi 
and  in  the  ^  life*  which  he  has  quickened. 

Do  not,  then,  any  longer  make  religion  an  in- 
cidental item  in  your  seheme  of  lifb.  Do  nel 
turn  over  the  consideration  of  it  to  chance ;  make 
k  a  part  of  your  daily  plan ;  take  it  up  as  a  set 
business ;  give  k  an  allotted  portwn  in  the  dia- 
tribution  of  your  dailv  coaocrns^  while  yon  ad* 
mit  it  as  tm  pervading  principle  of  them  alL 
You  carry  on  no  other  transaction  casually ;  yoa 
do'  not  conduct  your  profession  or  manage  your 
estate  by  fito  and  starts.  You  do  not  expect 
your  secular  business  will  go  on  well  without 
minding  it  You  set  about  k  intently ;  yon 
transact  it  with  a  fixed  design ;  yott  consider  it 
as  a  definite  object  You  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  it,  if  it  brought  yon  no  return,  still  less 
woold  you  be  satisfied  not  to  know  whether  it 
brought  any  rAurn  or  not  Yet  vou  are  eon* 
tented  as  to  this  great  business  of  lifb,  though 
you  perceive  no  evidence  of  ita  progrees.  You 
see  no  absordity  in  a  religions  profession  whioh 
leaves  von  as  indigent  as  it  found  you.  Does  k 
not  look  as  if  your  siacerky,  in  one  case,  did  not 
keep  pace  with  your  earnestness  in  the  other ;  aa 
if  your  religion  was  a  shadow,  and  your  seaulaf 
concerns  were  the  onl^  realk^  7 

Begin  then  to  be  distinct  in  year  porpoeesi 
explicit  in  your  designs,  sincere  in  your  pursuits^ 
You  profess  to  read  the  Scriptures  ooeasionaUy ; 
if  the  perusal  has  hitherto  produced  no  ssasibla 
efiect,  this  is  only  an  additional  motive  fbr  making 
the  incideatal  praettoe  habhoaL   Da  not  intov* 
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.mH  it  Odder  pt»toae>  th»l  U  hu  yrodttod  no 
benefit  It  ie  a  great  thing  to  keep  within  the 
uae  of  GotTs  appointed  meant.  If  yon  had  not 
•ome  pleasure  in  even  a  caaual  perusal,  you 
would  avoid  it  altogether.  The  bleaaing  which 
has  been  so  long  delayed  perhape  has  not  been 
'  eordially  requested ;  when  earnestlr  desired  it 
will  not  be  finally  withheld.  Light  preoedes 
warmth  in  the  daily  course  of  nature.  Begin 
then  to  consider  that  knowledge  not  turned  to 
profit  will  be  a  grand  article  at  the  final  reckon- 
ing. How  many  theoBands  have  not  even  made 
the  progress  which  you  have  made ;  have  not 
attained  that  literal  aoquaintance  with  the  Bible 
which  yon  have  attained.  They  are  ntterly, 
perhaps  irredaimably,  ignorant  You  have  kid 
ui,  at  least  in  your  understanding,  a  certain 
thoogh  perhaps  slender  stock  of  materials,  on 
which  the  divine  light  onir  waits  to  shine  till 
yon  petition  for  it ;  tliat  light  which,  if  yon  will 
open  your  eyes  to  receive  it,  will  shine  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day.  God  has  assured 
you  in  his  word  that  he  *  tsatis  to  be  gracious** 
TCho  compassionate  father  in  the  parame  moved 
more  eagerly  to  embrace  his  son,  than  the  re- 
turning prodigal  to  meet  the  parent  He  scares- 
ly  waited  for  his  protestations ;  the  pardon  pre- 
vented the  confession ;  he  condescended  to  re- 
joice even  in  his  Qceeptanee  of  forgiveness. 

It  is  not  a  new  scheme  which  is  promised  to 
yon ;  it  is  not  an  imaginary  project,  an  nntried 
device.  There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the 
hope  held  out ;  no  elevation  in  piety  but  what 
with  the  offered  aid  is  attainable ;  nothing  but 
what  multitudes  have  attained ;  not  merely  pro- 
phets and  saints  and  holy  men,  but  persons 
whose  cases  were  as  unpromising  as  yours; 
men  labouring  under  the  same  corruptions ;  dis. 
tnrbed  by  the  same  passions,  assailed  by  the 
same  trials,  drawn  aside  by  the  same  tempta- 
tions, exposed  to  the  same  dangerous  world; 
long  led  astray  by  its  customs,  long  enslaved  by 
its  maxims.  The  same  grace  which  rescued 
them  is  offered  to  you.  The  same  Spirit  which 
struggled  with  their  hearts  is,  perhaps,  while 
you  are  reading  these  feeble  lines,  striving  with 
yours.  Resist  not  the  impulse.  Complete  the 
assimilation.  Let  not  the  resemblance  be  more 
imperfect  in  its  fairer  features  than  in  its  more 
deformed.  Imitate  their  noble  resolution.  Re- 
oollect  the  glorious  promise  made,  *  to  him  that 
overcometh.*  The  eame  power  which  delivered 
them  waits  to  deliver  you.  The  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  who  now  stand  before  the 
throne,  were  not  innocent,  but  penitent — ^not 
guiltleae  men,  but  redeemed  sinners.  The  same 
God  waits  to  be  gracious.  The  same  Saviour 
intercedes.  The  same  Spirit  invites.  The  eame 
heaven  is  open.    Plead  that  gracious  nature,  im- 

Slore  that  divine  intercessor,  invoke  that  blessed 
ipirit  Say  not  it  is  too  late.  Early  and  late 
are  relative,  not  positive  terras.  While  the  door 
is  yet  open  there  is  no  liour  of  marked  exclusion. 
So  may  an  Inheritance  among  the  saints  in  light 
still  be  yours. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

Befleetioiu  of  an  ineoniitteni  Chrutian  after  a 
eerioue  perueal  of  the  Bible, 


I  rmonm  to  believe  that  Chrtstianity  is  trM 
Its  promisee  are  high ;  but  what  have  been  its 
profits  7  It  is  time  to  inquire  into  its  truth  and 
iii  advantages.  It  never,  indeed,  pledged  itself 
to  oonfor  honours  or  emoluments;  but  it  en» 
gaged  to  bestow  benefits  of  another  kind.  If  the 
Christian  is  deceived  in  theee,  he  has  nothing 
to  console  him*  Now  what  am  I  the  better  for 
Christianity  7  It  speaks  of  changing  the  heart 
from  darkness  to  light  What  illumination  baa 
my  mind  experienced  from  it? — But  here  a 
doubt  begins  to  arise.  Am  I  indeed  a  Christian  t 
What  claims  have  I  to  the  character  1 

Is  there  any  material  difference,  whether  I 
depend  on  heaven  as  a  thing  of  course,  to  those 
who  have  been  baptised,  though  they  possess  me 
eorrespending  temper  and  conduct ;  or  whether 
I  never  refleet  that  there  is  a  heaven,  or  whether 
I  absolutely  disbelieve  that  there  is  any  suoh 
place  ]  Is  the  distinction  so  decisive  between 
speculative  unbelief,  practical  infidelity,  and  to* 
tal  negligence,  as  that  either  of  them  can  afford 
an  assurance  of  eternal  happiness  in  preforence 
to  the  other  7  Yet  while  the  thought  of  heaven 
never  enters  my  mind,  should  I  not  hotly  reeent 
it  as  an  injury,  if  any  one  disputed  my  title  to 
it  7  Should  I  not  treat  him  who  advised  me  to 
a  more  serious  lifo,  as  an  enemy,  and  him  who 
suspected  I  required  it,  as  a  calumniator  7  Is  it 
not  however,  worth  the  inquiry,  whether  my 
confidence  of  obtaining  it  is  well  founded :  ana 
whether  any  danger  arises  from  my  ignoranos 
or  unfitness  7 

If  the  scriptures  be  authentio—if,  as  I  have 
always  professed  to  believe,  they  indicate  a  state 
of  eternal  happinees,  together  with  the  means  of 
attaining  to  it — then  surely  not  to  direct  my 
thoughts  to  that  state,  not  to  apply  my  attention 
to  thoee  means,  is  to  neglect  the  state  and  the 
things,  for  which  I  was  sent  into  the  world* 
Providenee,  doubtless,  intended  that  every  spe* 
cies  of  being  should  reach  the  perfection  for 
which  it  was  created.  Shall  his  only  rational 
creature  be  the  only  one  that  falls  short  of  the 
end  for  which  he  was  made  7  the  only  one  who 
refuses  to  reach  the  top  of  his  nature,  who  re* 
fuses  to  comply  with  his  original  deetination  7 

If  I  were  quite  certain  that  I  was  not  created 
for  such  a  great  and  noble  end  as  Christianity 
has  revealed,  I  should  then  be  justified  in  acting 
as  a  being  would  naturally  act,  who  has  no  higher 
guide  than  sense,  no  nobler  incentive  than  appe« 
tita,  no  larger  scope  than  time,  no  ampler  range 
than  this  world.  And  though  I  might  then  re- 
gret that  my  powers  and  faculties,  my  capacities 
and  desires,  were  formed  for  so  low  a  purposot 
and  their  exercise  limited  to  so  brief  a  spacer 
yet  it  would  not,  in  that  case,  be  acting  incon- 
sistently, to  turn  my  fugitive  posssssions,  and  my 
contracted  span,  to  the  best  aooount  of  present 
enjoyment 

But  if  I  have  indeed,  as  I  profoss  to  have,  any 
faith  however  low,  any  hope  however  feeble,  any 
prospect  however  faint,  is  it  rational  to  act  in 
such  open  opposition  to  my  profeesion  7  Is  it 
right  or  reasonable,  to  believe  and  to  neglect,  to 
avow  and  to  disregard,  to  profees  and  to  oppose, 
the  same  thing  7  Do  I  raise  my  character  for 
that  understanding  on  which  I  value  myself,  i^ 
while  a  confession  of  a  faith  whieh  has  hew 
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a^ylod  bf  the  wiMrt  men  ia  difiarant  sfes,  mv 
temper  U  not,  like  theira,  sQbdeed  lo  it,  m  j  Ura 


in  Dot,  like  theirs,  p>veroed  bj  it. 

I  think  thie  world  more  certain  than  the  next, 
becauM  I  have  the  eTidenee  of  ny  eenees  to  ile 
reality ;  and  beoanee  He  enjoymeote  are  preeeot, 
visible,  taofiUe.  Bat  the  eame  beings  who  gave 
my  eeneee,  ffiYes  also  reason  and  faith ;  and  do 
•ot  these  arord  to  the  sineere  inqoirer  other  vwu 
denee  of  no  less  power  7  Efen  in  many  nataral 
thiitts,  we  receive  the  evidence  of  reason  as 
eooadentJy  as  the  teetimony  of  eense.  Oar  rea- 
son in&rms  us,  that  the  things  we  see  eoold 
Bot  have  been  prodnoed  widioat  a  caoee  which 
we  do  not  eee :  we  might  as  well  say  they  have 
BO  being,  as  that  they  had  no  canae— and  yet 
the  canee  liee  aa  completely  oot  of  oor  reaeh  aa 
the  things  of  another  world  The  nnseen  things, 
then,  may  be  as  satisfactorily  proved  by  other 
mrgoments,  as  the  thinge  we  know  are  proved 
by  onr  sensee.  But  toe  bigheet  evidence  of 
thinifs  Bot.eeen  is  f^Mth.  Even  this  principle  we 
admit  in  worldly  Uusgs,  bat  reject  in  spiritual. 
We  ehoald  know  very  little  of  this  earth,  if  we 
knew  only  what  we  have  seen.  Now  we  believe 
that  a  multitode  of  things  exists  which  we  ne. 
ver  aaw,  and  which  few  comparatively  have 
aaea.  This  ie  the  evidence  of  faith  in  the  tee- 
Hmony  of  the  relater. 

I  eee  persons  in  the  ordinary  afiaire  of  Kfe 
act  upon  the  mare  report  of  anthentio  informa- 
^on;  eonduet  concarna  analogous  to  those  whose 
auccess  is  made  known  to  them  by  impartial 
evidence,  and  act  confidently  on  the  relation  of 
eredible  witneesee ;  and  they  would  be  tbooght 
perverse  and  unreaaonable,  were  not  their  con. 
dttot  influenced  by  such  ooropelent  testimony. 
Is  it,  then,  only  in  the  momentons  concern  of 
leligion,  where  theee  appropriate  evidences  are 
allowed  to  be  inoontestible,  where  the  revelation 
from  heaven,  where  the  attestation  of  undeniable 
witnesses,  haa  eetablished  the  truth  in  the  minds 
•f  inqmring  men  beyond  a  doubt? — Is  it  only 
where  the  teetimony  is  more  unqoestionaUe, 
and  the. object  the  moet  transcendantly  import- 
ant, that  neglect  ie  pardonable,  that  delay  is  pru- 
dent,  that  indifference  is  safb  7 

It  is  time  to  arrive  at  eome  decision  on  a  ques- 
tion which,  if  it  be  any  thing,  ie  every  thing ; 
which,  if  it  be  indeed  founded  in  infallibte  truth, 
involves  oonsequenees  so  vast,  effects  so  lastlog, 
that  all  the  other  oonceme  of  the  whole  world 
ahrink  into  nothing,  when  weighed  against  my 
individual  ooneern  in  thb  single  bosineeB. 

That  thinking  mind  whi<m  enaUee  me  to 
frame  theee  refleetionB,  that  sentient  epirit  which 
annests  theee  apprebeneicns,  those  irrepreesible 
Mmgs  which  drive  out  my  thoughts,  and  feree 
my  speculatioBe  beyond  the  present  scene,  prove 
that  I  have  eomething  within  me  which  was 
made  for  immortality.  I^  then,  I  am  convinced 
•f  theee  truths,  ean  I  any  longer  hesitate  to  de- 
vote my  beet  thoughte  to  my  highest  good,  my 
ebiefbst  care  to  ray  nearest  concern,  my  moet 
intense   edieitade   to   my   evei  lasting    inter- 


Lord,  I  believe;  help  thou  my  unbelief  f  Con- 
vert  my  dead  faith  into  an  operative  principle ! 
Iiet  my  sluggish  will  be  qaickencd,  let  my  re- 
give  eame  eigne  ef  lifb.    Let  it 


be  an  evideaeeef the  wal  eiialaiioe  ofay  ftfthy 
that  it  is  not  inert 

We  talk  of  the  gkiry  of  heaven  aa  coolly,  and 
hear  of  it  with  ee  much  indifierenoe,  aa  if  it 
were  the  nnalieiMble  birth-right  of  every  nomi« 
nal  Chriatian,  and  that  our  security  lefl  no  roam 
for  oor  eolicitnde.  But  I  now  find,  on  enmin- 
inpr  it  more  closely,  that  the  Bible  epeaks  of  a 
thing  which  Chrietiane  of  my  class  neglect  to 
take  into  the  account;  a  JUnem  for  that  glory, 
a  epirit  prepared  for  that  state,  which  God  haa 
prepared  for  them  that  love  him.  It  not  only 
promisee  them  heaven,  but  quickens  their  de- 
eiree  after  it,  ^mlifies  them  fbr  the  enjoyment 
of  it  Now,  can  I  cenacientiously  dedare  that 
I  possess,  that  I  have  endeavoured  U>  posssei^ 
theee  desiree,  without  which  heaven  is  unattain. 
able;  thoee  dispoeitions,  without  which,  if  it 
could  be  atUined,  it  would  not  be  a  pkee  of 
happinees  7  Is  it,  then,  probable,  arguing  upon 
merely  rational  grounde,  that  God  will  receive 
me  to  his  presence  there,  if  I  continue  to  liva 
without  him  in  the  world  ?  Will  he  accept  ma 
when  I  come  to  die,  alienated  from  faim  in 
heart  and  thought  aa  I  have  lived  7 

After  all,  uncertainty  is  no  comfortable  etate. 
It  ii  aafer  to  seek  a  satisfactory  solution  to  my 
doubts  by  serioue  inquiry ;  to  seek  tranquillity 
to  my  heart  by  earnest  prayer.  It  is  better  to 
implore  the  promised  aid,  to  strengthen  my  vn. 
ci Hating  mind,  even  though  I  renounce  a  littla 
present  ease,  a  little  temporary  pleasure.  If^ 
indeed,  avoiding  to  think  of  the  evil  would  le- 
move  it,  if  averting  my  eyee  ffrom  the  danger 
would  annihilate  it,  all  would  be  well.  But  if^ 
on  the  contrary,  fearing  it  now,  may  avert  it 
fbr  ever,  common  sense,  reaeonable  eelf-love, 
mere  human  prudence,  compel  me  to  make  the 
computation  of  the  relative  value  of  time  and 
eternity.  I  may,  indeed,  as  I  have  frequently 
done,  poetpone  my  purpose  to  some  future  time. 
Bat  then  I  am  not  so  skilled  in  the  doctrine  of 
chancee  as  to  be  quite  certain  that  time  may 
ever  arrive.  He  that  intends  to  reform  to-mor* 
row  doee  not  repent  te^day.  When  delay  ta 
danger,  is  it  not  foolish  to  delay  ?  Where  it 
may  be  deetruction,  ie  it  not  something  vrorea 
than  folly  7  I  will  arise,  and  go  Co  my  Father, 
dte.  dLc  dtc 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

7%e  ChfiHum  tn  tke  WMd 

'  Tns  only  doctrinal  truth,'  savs  bishop  San- 
dereon,  ^  wbieh  Solomon  insisted  on,  when  he 
took  the  whole  world  for  his  large  but  barren 
text,  was,  that  all  is  vanity.* — ^This  was  not  the 
verdict  of  a  hermit  railing  fhmi  his  cell  at  plea- 
sures untested,  or  at  grandeur  unenjoyed. 
Among  the  sons  of  men,  not  one  had  sought 
with  more  unremitted  diligence,  or  had  wider 
avenues  to  the  eearch,  for  whatever  good  either 
skill  or  power  could  extract  out  of  the  world, 
than  Solomon.  No  one  could  judge  of  the  sweets 
which  can  be  drawn  from  this  grand  Aiembio 
with  higher  natural  abilities,  or  with  deeper  ex 
perinMntal  wiadom.    Ha  did  wrt  deeeant  on  tha 
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fHutf  «rthe  wotU  toeloqoeiiilj  till  helmd  eon. 
.  adared  it  aocnmtely,  uid  examined  it  praoti- 
oallj.  Ha  wu  not  ooatentod,  like  a  learned 
theorist  to  eoUeet  hia  nottoM  from  philoeophy, 
or  history,  or  beanay ;  he  well  linew  what  he 
■aid,  *  and  whereof  he  afllrmed.*  AUvpon  which 
be  to  pathetically  preached  he  had  aeon  with  hia 
eyea,  heard  with  hia  ea^^  and,  in  hie  widely 
loving  aeareh,  had  ezperienoed  in  hie  own  die. 
appointed  mind,  and  ftJt  in  hia  own  aching^  heart, 
lie  foee  on  to  prote,  by  an  indootion  of  partien- 
lara,  the  gfrand  troth  wopeoDded  in  his  theais, 
the  eemty  tf  the  world.  He  showa  in  a  ref  alar 
series  of  experimenta,  how  he  had  ransaeked  its 
treaamree,  ezhansted  its  enjoyments,  and  even 
tp  satiety  revelled  in  its  honoora,  riehee,  and  de. 
Kffhts.  He  had  b^en  an  intellectual  aa  well  as 
■ensnal  veloptoary,  and  had  emptied  the  re- 
■onroea  of  knowledge  as  well  ea  of  i^essare. 
Then  reverting  in  the  cloee  of  his  disooorae  to 
the  point  from  which  he  had  set  out,  he  apiin 
pMBoaneee,  that  all  ia  vanity. 

*  The  ooneloeion  cf  the  whole  matter*  which 
he  draws  fiom  this  melancholy  argument,  as 
ftMly  exhihilad  as  pensively  eonceived,  is  a  ae- 
lemn  injonction  to  othere  to  remember,  what  it 
is  to  be  ftared  the  preaoher  himself  had  some- 
times ibrgotlen,  that  the  whole  duty  of  man  is 
to  fear  Gmi,  and  keep  his  oommandments :  wind. 
inf  np  his  fine  peroration  with  a  motive  in  whieh 
every  child  of  Adam  is  eqnally,  is  awfoUy  con. 
earned,  *hMmt9e  Ckid  shall  bring*  every  work  in. 
to  iodf  ment' 

May  not  every  real  Christian,  while  his  heart 
is  tonched  with  the  afieetini;r  troth  of  the  text, 
be  admonished  by  this  solemn  valedictory  de. 
deration  ?  May  he  not  learn  the  lesson  ineul. 
o«ted  at  less  expense  than  it  was  acquired  by 
Ma  great  practical  master  of  the  science  of  wis- 
dom  7  If  another  sovereign  was  told  there  was 
no  royal  way  to  geometry,  the  King  of  Israel 
hae  opened  a  royal  way  to  a  more  divine  phi' 
lesopby.  By  the  benefit  to  be  derived  firom  con- 
templating this  illostriooe  instance  of  *  bow  lit. 
tie  are  the  great,*  the  Chrietian  may  set  out 
where  Solomon  ended.  He  may  be  convinced 
of  the  vanity  of  the  world  at  a  price  far  obeaper 
than  Solomon  paid  fbr  it,  by  a  way  fhr  safer 
than  hie  own  experienee.  He  may  convert  the 
experiment  made  by  the  royal  Freacher  to  his 
own  pereonal  account  He  may  find  in  the 
doetrines  of  the  Gospel  a  confirmation  of  its 
tnith,  in  its  precepts  a  counteraction  to  its  pe. 
rlls,  in  its  promises  a  consolation  fbr  its  disap> 
pointments. 

In  this  arorld,  such  as  Solomon  has  vividly 
painted  it,  the  Christian  is  to  live — ^is  to  live, 
through  divine  assistance,  ontainted  by  its  max. 
ima,  uncontaminated  by  its  practicea.  Man  be. 
ing  obviously  deaigned  by  bis  Creator  fbr  social 
life,  and  society  being  evidently  his  proper  place 
and  condition,  it  seems  to  be  his  duty  not  so 
much  to  consider  what  degree  of  possible  per- 
ieotion  he  might  have  attained  in  that  state  of 
seclusion  to  whieh  he  was  never  destined,  as 
how  he  ma^  usefiilly  fill  his  allotted  sphere  in 
the  world  for  which  he  was  made ;  bow  he  may 
eonseientiously  discharge  the  dntiea  to  which 
be  IS  plainly  called  by  providential  ordination. 
'H  ibtak  homhB  may  aequit  himself  well  In  Ms 


aetual  state  and  eoddlcioih  is  cienly  mote  pr». 
fitable  than  to  waste  hb  time  and  spirits,  in  d^^ 
vising  the  best  sneeulative  aebeme  of  life,  to  the 
adoption  of  which  there  ia  Utile  probabUity  of 
hia  ever  being  appointed. 

Wo  were  not  sent  into  this  world  with  orders 
to  make  ooraslvee  miserable,  but  with  ahilitiea, 
and  direetione,  and  heipe,  to  eearch  ont  the  best 
possibilities  of  happineaa  which  remaia  to  be. 
ings,  fiiUen  fhmi  that  state  of  raeral  and  mental 
rectitude  in  whioh  man  was  orealad ;  to  make 
the  best  of  the  mine  of  that  perlbct  world  wheee 
beauty  he  had  marred,  and  whoee  capaoiCy  of 
oonfiyring  felicity  he  had  fttally  impaued.  H«. 
man  lifb,  thereibra,  aboonding  as  it  does  in  Uesfr 
ings  and  merciea,  is  not  the  blisslhl  visien  wliieii 
yoQthful  faney  images,  or  poetry  feigne,  or  ro» 
mance  exhibits.  It  is  in  a  considerable  mea« 
sure  compounded  of  painfhl  and  dull  realitieai 
and  not  a  splendid  tissue  of  grand  events  or  bril. 
liant  exploits ;  it  is  to  some  an  almost  unvaried 
state  of  penury,  to  many  a  series  oC  oares  and 
trooblea,  to  all,  a  atate  of  probation.  Bat  the 
primeval  punishment,  the  sentence  of  labour 
like  the  other  inflietione  of  Htm  who  in  judgu 
ment  remembers  mercy,  is  tranefetmed  into  a 
blessing.  And  whether  we  oonsider  the  manuidl 
industry  of  the  poor,  or  tlie  intelleotoal  exerHone 
of  the  superior  elaases,  we  ehall  find  that  dili* 
gent  occupation,  if  not  criminally  porvertedl 
from  its  end,  is  at  once  the  instrument  of  virtue 
and  the  secret  of  happiness.  Man  cannot  be 
safely  truated  With  a  life  of  leisore. 

As  the  character  about  to  be  briefly  oonaider. 
ed  is  presumed  to  be  a  real  Chrietian,  it  wouM 
be  superfluons,  for  two  reasons,  to  insist  that 
his  vocation  in  the  world  must  be  lawAil.  It  ie 
not  to  be  supposed  that  a  religioua  man  wHI 
ever  engage  in  an  employment  that  is  iHicit ; 
and  it  is  almoiA  equally  beyond  soppoeithm,  that 
persons  who  are  actually  so  engaged,  wiH  cast 
their  eyes  on  a  book  whose  tendency  is  serious. 

But  the  most  unexceptionable  profbeaion  ie 
not  exempt  Man  dangers.  It  requlrss  strict 
watchfnlnees,  not  only  to  eonchiet  the  most  use. 
ful  undertaking  in  a  right  sfMrit,  and  with  a 
constant  eye  to  Him,  to  whom  every  intelligent 
being  is  accountable ;  it  requiree  not  only  oon* 
stent  vigilance  against  the  idlurements  of  ava^ 
rice  and  the  baito  of  ambition,  but  it  reqnirse 
caution  against  the  unsuspected  mischieft  of 
emtmrking  ao  widely,  or  phmging  so  deeply  in 
any  temporal  concern,  aa  almoet  necessarily  t» 
deteriorate  the  character.  He  embarks  too 
widely,  and  plungea  too  deeply,  however  ho. 
nouraUe  be  the  undertaking,  if  it  abeorb  the 
whole  man — if  it  eo  crowd  his  mind  with  inter, 
fering  schemes,  and  complicated  prejeets,  as  to 
leave  no  time  and  no  thought,  and  gradually  no 
inclination  for  that  refermiee  which  should  be 
tlie  ultimate  end  of  all  human  deeigns. 

It  can  never  be  too  oflen  repeated,  however 
writers  tire  with  saying,  and  readers  with  hear, 
ing  it,  that  it  is  scarcely  more  necessary  to  ad- 
dress serioue  suggestions  to  men  sunk  in  gross 
pursuits,  than  to  that  large,  important,  and  valo* 
able  class,  whose  danger  lies  ia  Che  very  oredit, 
and  dignity,  and  usefulness  of  their 
men^  A  thousand  dissertations  have 
writteni  and  y«t  the  theaM  ie  Bot 
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llMt  iMeknayed  but  tiegleeted  irath,  tlut  w€  art 
mndtfM  6y  lawful  thingt^  by  exceu  in  things 
right  in  themieWet,  &nd  which  only  beoomo 
wrong  by  being  inordinately  pursued — pursned 
to  the  neglect  of  things  more  essential ;  when 
what  is  even  laudable  is  ezolasively  sought,  to 
the  Ibrgetfulness  of  what  is  indispensable. 
Things  may  nU  only  be  comparatively,  but 
poeitively,  good,  and  yet  not  be  *  things  which 
•ooompany  salvation.*  They  may  not  only  be 
intended  to  be  instrumental,  but  actually  be  so, 
both  in  advancing  the  prosperity,  and  in  re- 
straining the  disorders  of  this  world,  and  so  far 
be  highly  valuable,  and  vet  the  act  mav  be  sub- 
■tituled  ibr  that  principle  which  should  be  its 
inspiring  motive.  The  fault,  however,  is  not 
in  the  thing,  but  in  the  mind,  when  useful  ao-  - 
lions  are  not  done  with  a  refbrence  to  the  highest 
end.  Of  this  reference  a  Christian  will  aim 
never  to  lose  sight.  He  will,  before  he  engage 
hi  the  concerns  of  the  day,  prepare  his  mind  by 
iervent  dey)tion ;  not  only  imploring  direction 
in  the  common  course  of  action,  and  the  expect- 
ed  occurrences  of  the  day,  but  strength  to 
meet  those  unknown  occasions  and  unsuspected 
events,  which,  in  human  life,  and  especially  in 
a  life  of  business,  so  frequently  occur.  With- 
out this  panoply,  he  will  not  venture  to  engage 
with  the  world  ;  but  the  armoar  which  he  pat 
on  in  solitude,  he  will  not  lay  aside  in  the  field 
of  battle }  it  was  for  that  warnrc  he  had  buckled 
it  on. 

As  the  lawyer  has  bis  compendium  of  cases 
and  precedents,  the  legislator  his  statutes,  the 
soldier  his  book  of  tactics,  and  every  other  pro- 
Aesor  his  vade  meeum  to  consult  in  difficulties, 
the  Christian  to  whichever  of  the  professions  he 
may  belong,  will  take  his  morning  lecture  from 
a  more  infallible  directory,  comprehending  not 
only  cases  and  precedents,  but  abounding  also 
with  those  seminal  principles  which  contam  the 
essence  of  all  actual  duty  from  which  all  prac- 
tical excellence  is  dedocible.  The  spirit  of 
laws  differ  from  all  ieiral  institutes,  some  of 
which,  firom  that  impernction  inseparable  from 
the  best  human  things,  have  been  found  unin- 
telligible, some  impracticable,  and  some  have 
become  obsolete.  The  divine  law  is  subject  to 
no  such  disadvantages.  It  is  perfect  in  its  na- 
ture,  intelligible  in  its  construction,  and  eternal 
in  its  obligaiion. 

This  sacred  institute  he  will  consult,  not  oc 
oasionally,  but  daily.  Unreminded  of  general 
doty,  unfurnished  with  some  leading  hint  for 
the  particular  demand,  he  will  not  venture  to 
rush  into  the  bustle,  trial,  and  temptation  of  the 
day.  Of  this  aid  he  will  possess  himself  with 
more  ease,  and  less  loss  of  time,  as  he  will  not 
have  to  ransack  a  multiplicity  of  folios  for  a  de- 
tached case,  or  an  individual  intricacy ;  for, 
though  he  may  not  find  in  the  Bible  specific  in- 
stances, yet  he  will  discover  in  every  page  some 
governing  truth,  some  rule  of  universal  applica- 
tion, the  spirit  of  which  may  be  brought  to  bear 
on  almost  every  oircoms^ce ;  some  principle 
suited  to  every  purpoee,  and  competent  to  the 
eolation  of  evnry  moral  difficulty.  Scripture 
does  not,  indeed,  pretend  to  include  technical  or 
pcofiissional  peculiarities,  but  it  exhibits  the 
tamper  tad  tiw  oondoot  whicii  ma^  be  made  ap- 


plicable to  the  epeeial  ooneariM  of  every 
whatever  be  his  oooopation.  He  will  find  in  il 
the  right  directkm  to  the  right  pursuit,  the 
straight  road  to  the  proper  end ;  the  dutr  of  a 
pore  intention ;  and  tbs  prohibition  or  fiUsa 
measures  to  attain  even  a  laudable  object.  No 
hurry  or  engagement  will  ever  make  him  kieo 
sight  of  that  sacred  aphorism  so  pointedly  ad- 
dresssd  to  men  of  business,  *  He  that  maketh 
haste  to  be  rich  shall  hardly  be  innocent'  Tho 
cautionary  texts  he  admired  in  his  cleset,  ho 
will  not  treasure  up  as  classical  mottos  to  amuse 
his  fancy,  or  embellish  his  discourse,  but  will 
adopt  as  rulee  of  conduct,  and  bring  them  into 
9very  worldly  transaction,  whether  commoroialv 
forensic,  medical,  military,  or  whatever  obe  bo 
his  profoseed  object  He  will  not  adjust  hio 
scale  of  duty  by  the  false  standard  of  tlie  world, 
nor  by  any  measure  of  his  own  devising ;  ho 
has  but  one  standard  of  judging,  but  one  mea* 
sure  of  conduct— >the  infallible  word  of  God. 
This  rule  he  will  take  as  he  finds  it,  he  will  uso 
as  he  is  commanded ;  he  will  not  bend  it  to  his 
own  convenience,  he  will  not  accommodate  it  to 
his  own  views,  his  own  passions,  his  own  orm^ 
lument,  his  own  reputation. 

Here  it  may  be  asked.  Why  is  not  Scripturo 
more  explicit  in  description,  more  minute  ia 
detail  7  We  find  our  self-love  perpetually  f^u*- 
nbhing  subterfuges  for  evading  duties,  and 
multiplying  exceptions  to  rules.  God,  who 
knows  all  hearts,  and  foresaw  their  captiousneea, 
might,  it  may  be  said,  have  guarded  against  ii 
by  more  enlarged  instructions.  The  holy  Spirit, 
however,  did  not  see  fit  to  descend  to  euch  mi« 
nutisB,  but,  having  ^iven  the  principle,  left  niaii 
to  the  exercise  othis  reason,  in  the  appUcatioii 
of  the  general  law'  to  his  particular  case ;  for  if 
he  is  left  to  the  use  of  his  judgment,  it  is  not 
that  he  may  pervert  truth,  but  apply  it  Hio 
understanding  and  rectitude  are  perpetually 
called  into  jomt  exercise,  for  that  which  is  im» 
mediately  the  doty  of  one  man,  another  may 
not  be  called  to  perform. 

Not  to  distress  the  mind,  therefore,  with  ua* 
necessary  scruples,  nor  to  perplex  it  by  a  muL 
tiplicity  of  circumstances,  some  things  are  lefl 
indefinite.  An  incumbered  body  of  institntoo 
would  have  been  too  vast  and  complicated  Ibr 
general  use ;  that  time  would  be  taken  op  in 
selecting  them,  which  is  better  employed  in 
acting  upon  them.  Even  were  evef^  particular 
of  every  duty,  in  all  its  bearings,  circumstaa* 
tially  ramifiml,  it  would  not  so  much  direct  tho 
conduct,  as  furnish  new  pretences  for  neglect* 
ing  it  Then,  as  now,  it  would  be  seen  rather 
that  the  will  is  perverse,  than  the  understanding 
unsatisfied.  More  amplification  would  not  have 
lessoned  objections.  Those  who  complain  now, 
that  the  rule  is  not  explicit,  would  complain 
then,  that  it  was  tedious.  A  fuller  exposition 
would  neither  liave  cleared  doubts  nor  prevented 
disputes.  It  would  then  have  been  charged 
with  redundancy,  as  it  is  now  with  defective* 
ness. 

If  the  world  carries  contamination  to  the 
heart,  it  carries  also  to  the  rightminded  a  pso* 
servative ;  as  the  viper's  blood  is  said  to  be  an 
antidote  for  its  bite.  The  living  world  is  to 
such  persons  an  improving  ezempUficatioii  of 
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UMBiMllsnoiisofbblorj.  If  w«a|yplytoo«ir 
own  taiproTeiiient  the  recorded  ezcelleDces  or 
errors  of  whioh  we  read ;  if  we  are  stmck  with 
the  Biiooesees  or  deieaU  of  ambition ;  the  pur- 
■oita  or  disappointments  of  vanity ;  the  sordid 
Mcnmalations  of  ayarice,  or  the  wastinf  ravages 
of  prodigality ;  if  we  are  moved  with  instances 
•f  viee  and  victiie  in  men  of  whom  we  know 
•olhinff  hot  what  the  historian  is  pleased  to  tell 
us,  and  of  whom  he  perhaps  knew  not  mach 
■lore ;  if  we  read  with  interest  of  the  violenoe 
of  parties,  of  which  both  the  leaders  and  the 
Mlowers  have  been  long  laid  in  the  dost;  if  we 
are  affiwted,  as  every -intelligent  mind  cannot 
bat  be  affected,  with  these  pietares  of  things, 
how  <naeh  benefit  may  a  well-direeted  mind  ae* 
rire  from  seeing  them  realised :  from  seeiiir  the 
eU  seenes  acted  over  again  by  living  perrorm- 
era ;  hwn  living  himself  among  the  dmmMU 
ftnonm  as  one  of  the  actors ;  from  taking  a  per- 
•onal  interest  in  a  repetition  of  things  which  he 
condemned  or  applauded  when  only  coldly  pre- 
sented to  his  nnderstanding,  and  at  which  his 
C'nciples  revolted  or  rejoiced,  even  in  the  dead 
tor  of  narrative.  He  now  sees  the  same  sen- 
timents embodied,  the  same  passions  bronght 
into  action,  similar  opinions  operating  open  ac> 
taal  conduct. 

If  he  is  deeply  touched  when  history  presents 
to  his  view  the  errors  of  high  and  heroic  minds, 
when  it  exhibits  the  abberrations  of  superior 
gwrius,  how  much  more  lively  will  be  his  re- 
greC,  when  he  sees,  among  hts  own  seqoainl- 
ance,  the  ardour  of  a  noble  and  ingenuous  mind 
exclusively  consumed  on  objects,  which  might 
indeed  be  accounted  great,  if  this  world  were 
■11,  but  which  never  gives  any  practical  inti. 
nation  that  there  is  another.  But  how  much 
Bore  pungent  will  be  his  sorrow,  when  he  ob- 
serves lofty  and  sagacious  spirits  neglecting  to 
Bake  the  most  even  of  this  brief  state  of  being ; 
«^when  he  seee  men  who  might  have  made  the 
world  a  better  thing  than  Uiey  found  it,  had 
they  employed  their  superior  powers  of  intellect 
in  studying  how  they  might  please  God,  by 
promoting  the  best  interests  of  his  creatures ; 
when  he  seee  such  understandings  clouded  by 
intemperance,  such  minds  absorbed  in  studying 
the  qualities  of  a  raoe  horse,  or  calculating  the 
•hanees  of  a  gaming  table ! 

In  another  and  a  more  estimable  class  of 
flharactera,  Le  is  struck  with  mingled  admiration 
and  concern,  in  observing  what  good  and  resem. 
Uing  imitations  of  religion  are  made  by  honour, 
sense,  and  spirit;  how  respectably  moral  honesty, 
kindness,  and  generosity  may,  to  superficial  ob- 
servers, personate  Christianny,  may  even  exe- 
cute the  act  of  piety  with  an  otter  destitution  of 
the  principle.  He  sees  in  certain  minds  some 
masterly  strokes  of  natural  beauty,  which  at  once 
dignify  and  embellish  them,  so  as,  on  some  oc- 
casions, to  tempt  him  to  fbr^t  that  they  are 
not  religious.  But  these  brilliant  qualities  are 
not  infiiwed  into  the  entire  character,  the  excel- 
lence  is  limited  to  a  few  shining  points,  and  the 
hollows  are  proportioned  to  the  heights.  Rich 
in  some  splendid  virtne,  there  is  no  uniformity 
In  the  principle ;  there  is  perhaps  some  allowed 
•in  in  the  practice ;  while  in  the  charactor  of 
the  real  Christian,  though  theve  may  be  much 


iniirmity,  there  is  a  desire  of  nsarialinicy 
there  is  no  deliberato  transgressioa-^here  is 
even  no  nnrepented  error. 

Theee  living  lessons  the  pious  observer  wiH 
turn  to  account  The  impression  thus  made  on 
his  heart,  fhmi  actual  obeervation,  will  aink 
deeper,  and  be  more  durable,  than  the  instruct 
tion  to  be  obtained  by  a  mere  intellectual  view 
of  mankind,  from  inibrmation  collected  from 
writers,  who  are  obliged  to  pick  op  facts,  not 
from  having  witnessed  them,  but  as  they  find 
them  in  preceding  writers;  men  who  know 
little  of  the  causes  of  which  they  deecribe  tha 
effects,  or  the  motives  of  the  actions  they  re- 
cord. History  paints  msn,  acute  observation 
anatomises  them. 

If  he  regret  that  hit  necessary  duties  in  the 
world  trench  on  the  time  he  would  gUdly  de- 
devote  to  religious  pursuits,  let  him  toke  com- 
fort that  theee  regrets,  if  einoere,  are  an  earnest 
of  his  safety.  The  very  corruptions  to  which 
he  is  witness,  will  experimentallv  0Q|^vince  hia 
of  the  truth  of  a  doctrine  which  is  no  where 
more  completely  learned  than  in  the  bustle  of 
life.  The  perception  of  this  evil  in  otherSi 
makes  him  watch  against  similar  tendencies 
within ;  tendencies  which  only  the  grace  daily 
invoked  by  him  prevents  from  breaking  out 
into  action.  This  deep  conviction  of  man*s 
corruption,  instead  of  imparing  his  benevolence, 
will  improve  it  It  wil>  teach  him  not  toej^ 
pect  too  much  from  eo  imperfect  a  being,  as 
well  as  to  bear  with  the  errors  which  his  betief 
of  the  doctrine  had  led  him  to  expect  This, 
to|rether  with  his  intercoursa  with  the  world, 
will  cure  him  of  that  mistoke  eo  common  to  per- 
sons who  have  not  lived  in  it,  that  of  expecting 
no  faulte  in  those  which  a  fond  imagination,  on 
a  first  acquaintance,  had  led  them  to  believe 
perfect,  and  who,  on  the  inevitable  discovery, 
become  too  strongly  disgusted  with  errors  mm 
imperfections,  on  which  they  ought  to  havta 
reckoned.  He  will  never  use  his  Ihll  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing to  the  purposes  of  unworthy  distrust,  or  base 
suspicion.  On  the  contrary,  though  he  will  ex- 
ercise his  discernment  in  the  knowledge  of 
men,  and  his  discretion  as  to  the  confidence  to 
be  placed  in  them,  he  will  not  he  ever  on  the 
look  out  to  detect,  much  lees  to  expose  their 
errors.  Though  he,  *lovee  not  the  world*  ia 
the  Scripture  sense  of  the  term,  he  lovee  the  in- 
dividuals of  whom  it  is  compoeed,  with  the  afl 
fection  of  sympathy.  He  will  put  a  larse  and 
liberal  construction  on  their  actions,  but  he  will 
not  streteh  that  latitude  to  the  vindication  of 
any  thing  that  is  corrupt  in  principle,  or  crimi- 
nal in  conduct  Nor  will  he  be  always  on  the 
defensive  in  his  intercourse  with  them :  he  will 
not  act  with  the  narrow  selfishness  of  the  sor- 
did trador,  who  is  jealous  of  every  man  with 
whom  he  has  business  to  transact,  on  no  higher 
ground  than  lest  he  should  lose  money  by  him ; 
while  he  toleratee  in  his  character  every  vice 
which  will  not  interfere  with  his  peouiiiary 
transactions. 

It  is  hb  aim  to  reconcile  that  charity  which 
believeth  all  things  with  that  discrimination  of 
character  which  shows  us,  not  only  so  many  who 
aza  bad,  but  so  much  ImperfiMStioD,  we  ma/ 
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mj^  M  mMk  flvil*  ia  tbe  ompantivolj  food. 
To  lore  mn4  Mrto  thoM  in  whom  wc  at  too  same 
time  perceive  no  little  moral  defeol,  ie  turninf 
onr  epirttiial  dieoernment  to  a  practical  account. 
Thie  principlot  while  it  eerves  to  preaerre  na 
from  an  midue  admiration  of  otbera,  will  teach 
Of  to  euepeol  thaee,  or  other  deftcla,  in  our- 
ielfee. 

The  Chriatian  in  the  world,  anziooa  to  im- 
prove  hie  acant/  leieare»  will  leeone  from  mere 
diveraioB  thoie  honn  which  eannot  prudentljr 
be  eubtracted  from  hoe ineea.  To  a  man  thna 
eircometaiiced,  the  Sunday  ia  folt  to  be  indeed  a 
Ueceing;  to  him  it  ia  emphatically  ^delight* 
Inateod  of  appfopriating  it  aa  a  da^  of  preoMdi* 
tated  conviviality,  he  converta  it  uito  a  atated 
peaeonofeojoyment  of  another  kind.  He  hardly 
needs  the  iotunotion  to  *  remember'  to  keep  it 
iMly,  though  he  ia  not  nnmindfol,  that,  of  (he  ten 
eommandmenta,  it  ia  the  onlv  one  pre&oed  with 
that  admonition.  He  ooneidera  the  obeervance 
aa  almoat  more  hia  privilege  than  hia  duty.  The 
•zpeotation'of  its  return  cheera  him  nnder  the 
perplexitiea  of  the  week.  He  anticipatee  it  aa  a 
rest  here,  and  aa  a  foretaate  of  eternal  reat  He 
enlargea  hia  piooa  exerciaea  with  the  more  aa> 
tiafaetion,  aa  he  ia  clearly  aaaored  that  he  ia  not 
on  thia  day  in  danger  of  trenching  on  hia  pro- 
fouional  dntiea ;  and,  from  thia  reflection  hia 
heart  more  warmly  expanda  in  gratitpde  to  Him 
whoee  day  it  more  immediately  ia.  He  feels 
that,  if  it  were  barely  a  season  ordained  by  aome 
pubUe  act,  a  royal  proclamation  enjoining  it  aa 
a  neceasary  interval  between  the  labours  which 
cloae  one  week,  and  thoae  which  began  another, 
a  contrivance  of  caae,  a  meaaure  of  piolitical  pni- 
dence  or  peraonal  tenderneaa  to  prevent  the  bo. 
dily  machine  and  the  overlaboured  mind  from 
wearing  out,  he  would  be  gratefhl  for  its  insti- 
tution :  but  to  him  the  day  comes  fraa|[ht  with 
benefits  and  bleasinga  of  a  still  higher  kind.  It 
IS  an  appointment  if  God ;  that  entitlea  it  to  his 
reverenoe ;  it  is  an  inatitntion  of  spiritual  mercy ; 
it  is  the  etated  season  lor  recruiting  hia  mental 
vigour;  lor  inapeeting  hia  aoooonts  with  his 
]MUker ;  for  t^^ung  a  more  exact  aurve^  of  the 
atate  of  hia  heart ;  for  examining  into  bia  faults ; 
for  enumerating  hia  mercies ;  for  laying  in,  by 
prayer,  freefa  atorea  of  fiuth  and  holinesa ;  for 
repairing  what  both  may  have  loot  in  the  tur. 
moil  of  the  week.  Hia  heated  paaaions  have 
leiaure  to  oool ;  hia  hurried  mind  to  regain  ita 
tranquil  tone ;  hia  whole  internal  atate  to  be  re- 
gulated ;  hie  miatakes  to  be  reviewed ;  hia  tem- 
per to  be  new  set;  hia  piety  to  be  braced  up  to 
tbe  pitch  from  which  it  may  have  been  annk  in 
the  atmoephere  be  had  been  breathing.  The 
pious  man  of  buainees  reliahea  his  family  society 
and  fireside  enjoyments  with  a  keenneaa  not 
oOan  fUt  by  othera.  If  '  the  harp,  and  the  ta- 
bret,  and  the  tabret,  and  the  viol,*  are  not  alwaya 
heard  in  hia  feaata,  he  doee  what  those  who  listen 
to  them  do  not  alwaya  remember  to  do,  for  he 
oonaidera  the  worka  of  the  Lord,  and  regards 
the  operatioaa  of  hia  handa.*  It  ia  not  enough 
for  the  devoted  Christian  that  his  lifo  is  dedi- 
cated to  him  who  gave  it,  hia  spirit  ia,  aa  it  were, 
exhaled  in  hia  service.* 

«  It  is  to  he  refmttad,  that  the  membera  of  a  teamed 
Id  hoaoaraMs  ptolbsalo^  ae4  which  hasyrodastd  so 
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Tans  are  two  thinga  of  which  a  wiae  maa 
will  be  ecmpalooely  careful,  hia  oonecienee  and 
hia  credit  Happily,  they  are  almoat  ineeparabW 
concomitanta ;  they  are  conunonly  kept  or  loot 
together ;  the  same  things  which  wonnd  the  ono^ 
uraally  givee  a  blow  lo  the  other :  yet,  it  muat 
be  eonfeseed,  that  oonecienee  and  a  mere  worldly 
credit  are  not,  in  all  instances,  allowed  to  eubeiol 
together.  God  and  our  heejia— we  apeak  of 
hearts  vrhioh  are  kicked  into  and  examined  ■ 
alwaya  condemn  ue  for  the  eame  thinge  thing% 
perhapa,  for  which  we  do  not  aiilfor  ia  the  opi- 
nion of  the  world  :  the  world,  in  return,  not  seU 
dom  condemns  ua  for  aotiona,  for  which  we  havw 
the  approbation  of  God  and  our  conaeiencea.  Ia 
it  right  to  pot  the  verdict  of  auch  oppoaite  iudgea 
on  an  equality,  nay  to  abide  by  thai  which  will 
be  less  tlian  nothing  when  Am  asotence,  wfaoen 
favoor  ia  eternal  life,  shall  be  finally  pronounced  ? 

Between  a  wounded  eonacienee  and  a  wom^ 
ed  credit  there  ia  the  same  difference  aa  betweeft 
a  crime  and  a  calamity.  Of  two  inevitable  evila» 
religion  instructs  us  to  submit  to  that  which  in 
inforior  and  involontary.  Aa  much  aa  repute*, 
tion  exceeda  every  worldly  good,  eo  much,  an4 
far  more,  ia  eonacienee  to  Iw  ocnaulted  befor* 
credit— if  credit  that  can  be  called,  which  ia  de. 
rived  from  the  acclamations  of  a  mob,  whether 
compoeed  of  *  the  great  vulgar  or  the  amalL* 

Yet  are  we  not  perpetuaUy  aeeing,  that  to  a^ 
cure  thia  worthleas  fame,  peace  and  cooacienon 
are  sacrificed  7  For  to  what  but  a  raiaerabl/ 
falae  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  these  two 
bleasings;  what  but  tbe  preforenee  of  character 
to  duty — ^in  support,  too*  of  a  rotten  part  of  it^-^ 
is  it,  that  the  wretched  aystem  of  duelling  not 
only  roaiotaina  its  ground,  but  is  increaaing  witii 
a  frightful  rapidity  7  If  we  have,  perhi^ie,  never 
hear^  of  a  truly  religiooo  man  engaged  in  n 
dnolft  it  ia  not  that,  with  all  hia  cautioo,  he  ia 
not  liable  to  provocaticma  and  insnlta,  aa  well  aa 
other  men ;  nor  that  he  has  no  quick  aenso  d 
injuries,  no  spirit  to  repel  attacka,and  no  courage 
to  defend  himaelf.  He  who  bears  insulta  ia  mado 
of  like  passions  with  him  who  revenges  thaaa  | 
hie  pride  longs  to  break  out  if  it  dared ;  for  e?en 
a  good  man,  aa  the  prelate  quoted  in  the  laet 
chapter  obeervee,  *  haa  more  to  do  with  thia  em 
viper,  than  with  all  hia  other  corrnptione** 

many  exompliiiy  charactera,  sboald  appoint  their  eon* 
■ultations  on  Sundays.  It  ia  orgRd  in  exeuae,  that  they 
cannot  elaah  with  any  public  ooarta  or  Biittnfs<>n  that 
day.  The  leading  men,  by  thia  castom,  force  aome  of 
those  whose  practice  is  leas  established  into  a  breach  of 
their  duty,  against  which  tlieir  conacieneea  perhapa  re* 
volt  Might  not  one  of  theae  two  aaerifices  obviate  Iks 
neceaaity  which  ia  pleaded  in  iu  viadicatioo  ?  Might 
they  not  either  reject  such  a  superfluity  of  busineaa  as 
induces  it— or,  if  that  be  too  mnch  to  expect,  might  they 
not  aabtract  the  tinaa  from  their  aoeiai  and  ooavivial 
bouraf 

t  Lord  Herbert  of  Oherbury,  the  first  of  our  deistical 
writers,  and  the  last  hero  of  our  ancient  chivalry,  with 
that  fhntaatie  combination  of  devotion  and  gallaatry 
which  characterized  the  profession  of  iinighthood,  telle 
us  in  the  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  that  ho  strictly  main* 
tained  the  religious  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  except 
when  called  out  to  fight  a  duel  for  a  point  of  boooar, 
whteh  hB  spsBud  te  have  thoagu  4  piiiMW»tda|y. 
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Bcit,  aiiioii{f  other  eaotes,  his  safety  lies  in 
this,  tfa&t  he  has  always  endeaToured  to  keep 
clear  of  thoee  initiatory  ofienoes  which  lead  to 
this  catastrophe ;  it  is  because  he  has  been  habi- 
toany  governed  by  principles  of  a  directly  con- 
trsry  tendency,  and  has  not  the  lesson  if  for- 
bearance to  learn,  when  he  is  called  upon  to 
practise  it :  because  he  has  not  indulged  him- 
self in  those  habits,  and  as  little  as  may  be  in 
those  societies  which  lay  a  man  open  to  the  eon- 
esqaences  of  which  nngoverned  appetitos  are  the 
source :  because  he  has  always  considered  pride 
and  passion  as  the  possible  seeds  of  murder ;  an 
impure  glance  as  the  first  approach  to  that  crime 
which  is  the  ordinary  source  of  duelling — the 
combined  violation  of  these  two  commandments, 
being  as  closely  connected,  in  practice,  as  is 
their  position  in  the  Decalogue.  It  is  observa- 
ble, that  while  the  shifls  and  stratarems  to 
which  a  man  is  commonly  driven  by  illicit  con- 
nexions, so  often  lead  to  duelling,  yet  that  the 
charge  of  that  crime  itself,  or  of  any  other  equal- 
ly atrocious,  far  more  rarely  provokes  a  chal- 
lenge, than  the  charge  of  the  lie,  to  which  the 
crime  has  compelled  him  to  resort.  -Can  there 
be  armors  striking  instance  of  the  false  estimate 
of  character  and  virtue,  than  that  the  offence  is 
not  made  to  consist  in  the  falsehood  itself,  but  in 
the  accusation  of  it 

The  man  of  mere  worldly  principles  keeps 
himself  in  the  broad  way,  which,  should  events 
occur,  and  temptations  arise  to  irritate  him,  may 
at  any  time  lead  to  such  a  termination.  His 
habits  of  life,  his  choice  of  associates,  his  sys- 
tematic  rosolntion  to  revenge  every  insult,  makes 
his  common  path  a  path  of  danger.  His  pride 
IS  always  ready  primed ;  he  carries  the  inflam- 
mable matter  in  his  habit,  and  the  first  spark 
may  cause  an  explosion ;  while  the  man  of  prin- 
ciple, in  addition  to  all  the  other  suards  before 
enumerated,  wants,  indeed,  but  this  single  con- 
sideration to  deter  him  firom  the  spirit  of  duel- 
fing ;  that  it  is  the  act  of  all  others  which  sUnds 
in  the  most  determined  opposition  to  the  law  of 
God,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  that  it  is  a 
studied,  deliberate,  premediteted  subversion  of 
one  of  the  most  imperious  duties  cf  ChristJanity, 
by  making  it  Infamous  to  forgive  injuries. 

And  even  if  a  man  be  more  correct  in  his  ha- 
bite,  still  if  the  maxims  of  the  world,  and  not 
those  of  Christianity,  govern  him,  he  loses  sight 
of  the  great  principles  which  would  restrain  ex. 
cesses  m  temper,  as  well  as  in  conduct.  He  first 
^ loses  sight  of  these,  perhaps  by  negligence  in 
'private  devotion,  possibly  by  a  careless  attend, 
ance  on  public  worship.  Thus  freeing  himself 
fh)m  these  observances,  he  loses  sight  of  the 
obligations  of  religion,  and  losing  this  strongest 
*  muzzle  of  restraint,'  it  is  the  less  wonder  that 
a  small  provocation  tempts  him  to  offer  bloody 
sacrifices  to  that  fantestic  but  cruel  idol,  worldly 
honour.  It  is  the  less  wonder  that  a  n^lectod, 
even  where  there  is  not  a  perverted  principle, 
should  end  in  the  murder  of  a  fViend,  and  the 
destruction  of  his  own  soul ;  for  of  a  dierely  con- 
iivial  friendship,  a  duel  is  no  very  unoommon 
termination. 

But  to  return. — Ih  the  ordinary  pursnite  of 
Itfe,  the  good  man  difibrs  bat  little  from  others, 
in  the  keennem  with  which  lie  eobarkf  ia  en- 
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terprise,  or  in  the  diligenee  wilk  whiefa  he  pro* 
secutes  it ;  but  he  carries  it  on  in  aaotber  spi- 
rit ;  he  is  not  leas  solieitous  in  the  pursuit,  but 
there  is  less  perturbation  in  his  solicitude ;  be 
makes  no  undue  sacrifices  to  attain  his  object 
He  seeks  the  divine  blessing,  net  that  he  may 
slacken  his  own  exertions,  bat  that  he  may  hie 
directed  in  them,  supported  under  theoi.  San* 
guine,  perhaps,  by  nature,  he  yet  takes  into  th« 
account  the  probabilities  of  disappointment  i 
this,  when  it  oocnrs,  he  bears  as  one,  who,  though 
careful  of  the  motive  and  mode  of  his  conduct* 
had  pat  the  afiair  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Maator 
of  events.  His  fiiilure  does  not  disoourafe  him 
from  fresh  exertions,  when  oeoasions  equally 
right  present  themselves.  He  is  grateful  for 
success,  but  not  intoxicated  by  it.  Under  defbai 
he  is  resigned,  but  not  desponding.  He  rae»> 
sores  the  intrinsic  value  of  an  object  by  asking 
his  own  mind,  though  be  tMvks  so  highly  of  ite 
importance  now,  what  he  shall  probably  think 
of  it  when  his  ardour  is  cooled,  and  especially, 
what  he  shall  think  of  it  when  all  things  shall 
be  brought  into  judgmenL  Thisquestion  settled, 
either  moderates  or  augmenU  the  interest  hn 
tekes  in  it 

Knowing  that  whatever  he  proposes  in  the 
way  of  public  good,  is  liable  to  be  suspected  of 
imprudence,  or  mistoken  zeal,  he  turns  this  ex- 
posure to  suspicion  to  his  own  advantage.  It 
leads  him  to  examine  his  project  more  accurate* 
ly  to  spy  out  ite  weak  side,  if  it  have  any ;  and 
to  anticipate,  by  the  operations  of  a  well  exeff« 
cised  judgment,  the  objections  which  his  oppo> 
nente  aro  likely  to  make.  Foreseeing  the  pointe 
which  may  create  opposition,  he  guards  against 
it,  either  by  altering  his  plan,  if  defective,  of 
preparing  to  defond  it,  if  sound.  One  of  hie 
great  diffiouhies,  and  yet  it  is  his  only  security 
will  be  his  custom  of  referring  all  matters  in  de 
bate,  *  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony.'  This 
will  lead  him  constantly  to  oppose  principles  t» 
expediency.  Of  this  incommodious  integritji 
he  must  abide  the  oensare  and  the  consequenoeik 
He  will  have  no  shara  in  the  crooked  arte  and 
intrigues  by  which  some  men  rise  so  fast,  and 
become  so  popular.  He  will  detest  craft  almoet 
as  much  as  fraud,  and  the  pitiful  shifls  of  a  nar- 
row policy,  as  much  as  he  wil|  love  the  light  and 
open  path  of  truth  and  honesty, — He  doth  not 
slacken  in  his  undeviating  strictness,  tbongh  be 
is  aware,  that  this  is  the  quality  which  peculiar* 
ly  exposes  him  to  misrepresentation.  Exertion, 
"truggle,  conflict,  these  are  the  trials  for  which 
he  prepares  himselfl  Thankful  for  traaquilUly 
when  it  can  be  honestly  obtained,  enjoying  re* 
pose  when  ho  has  fairly  earned  it ;  he  vet  knows 
that  this  is  not  the  world  in  which  they  are  tn 
be  looked  for  with  any  certainty,  or  enjoyed  with 
any  continuance ;  and  this  oonviction  of  ite  in* 
stebility  and  fluctuation  is  one  of  the  many  ar* 
gumente  with  which  he  seeks  to  arm  himself 
against  the  fear  of  death. 

The  unequal  distribution  of  the  good  thiogn 
of  this  life,  the  inforior  success  of  men  of  mora 
virtue,  higher  talent,  and  a  better  outset,  than 
others  of  his  aoquaintance,  whose  beginning  was 
low,  and  whose  deserte  equivocal,  remind  him 
that  prosperity  u  no  sure  teet  of  merit,  and  that 
the  fiiToar  of  hcayeo  i#  not  to  be  Mtimatod  by 
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God,  he  reooUeets,  hu  made  no  epe- 
cial  promise  of  praeperity  to  bis  children.  When 
f  iven,  it  is  to  be  esteemed  no  certain  mark  of 
Kis  approbation;  when  withdrawn,  it  is  often 
ie  mercy ;  when  withheld,  it  is  because  God  has 
hif  her  deeifpis  for  his  less  prosperoas  servants. 
As  to  himself,  the  OTents  of  everv  day  teach 
htm,  that  be  had  expected  more  nrom  human 
lift  than  it  had  to  bestow,  and  that  his  disap- 
pointments arise  not  less  from  his  own  san^^uiae 
temper,  than  from  the  deceits  of  that  world 
whieh  it  had  overraCed. 

The  world,  especially,  we  may  here  remark, 
the  coainiercial  world,  partioQlarly  in  theee  aw- 
ftil  times,  is  caleulated  to  teach  forbearance  far 
more  than  sequestred  life,  because  men  oflen- 
suffer  so  severely  in  their  fortune  and  credit  by 
the  errors  or  misfortunes  of  others.  If  the  ffood 
man  suffer  by  his  own  fault,  he  will  find  a  fresh 
motive  lor  humility ;  if  by  the  fault  of  another, 
ibr  patience ;  if  more  directly  from  the  hand  of 
God,  for  submission.  Whatever  be  the  fluctua- 
tions of  his  fortune,  his  faith  will  gain  stability, 
for  he  will  discern  an  invisible  hand  directing 
all  events  for  his  ultimate  good.  If  he  is  placed 
in  a  state  of  peculiar  agitation,  God  intends  to 
lead  him  by  it  to  seek  his  rest  where  only  it 
can  be  found.  <If  in  a  state  of  singular  difficulty, 
it  is  to  show  him  his  own  weakness,  and  his 
immediate  dependanee  on  him,  wlio  gives 
strength  to  the  weak.  This  principle  admitted, 
wUi  furnish  new  motives  to  watchfulness  and 
prayer,  without  any  diminution  of  activity  or 
spirit 

His  obaervations  on  the  gradual  process,  by 
which  the  love  of  money  monopolizes  the  hearts 
of  others,  teach  him  to  guard  his  own  against 
hs  eneroachments.  He  sees  that  the  first  de. 
signs  of  men  are  commonly  moderate.  Few  take 
in  at  one  view  all  the  length  they  go  aflerwards. 
They  look  not  beyond  a  certain  eminence.  On 
this  they  fix  as  the  summit  of  their  desires.  But 
what  appeared  high  at  a  distance  sinks  when 
approached  ;  is  nothing  when  attained ; — *■  Alps 
rise  on  Alps  ;*— a  further  distance  presents  a 
fbrther  height;  this,  they  are  sure,  will  bound 
their  desires :  this  attaint,  they  are  resolved  to 
retire  and  dedicate  their  lives  and  their  riches 
to  the  end  for  whieh,  they  persuade  themselves, 
they  have  been  toiling.  But,  with  the  acquisi- 
tion,  the  desire  increases ;  wants  grow  out  of 
riches.  The  moderate  man  is  become  insatiable. 
7%e  principle  thrives  with  the  attainment  of  its 
object  Though  hope  is  exchanged  for  posses- 
sion, yet  the  restless  principle  continues  to  work, 
and  will  work  on,  unless  a  higher  principle,  by 
which  he  is  every  day  less  likely  and  less  de- 
sirous to  be  governed,  should  arise  to  check  it 

Society  being  composed  of  intelligent  human 
beings,  the  wise  man  knows  that  something  may 
be  generally  learned  fVom  it,  relative  to  the  hu- 
man eharacter ;  that  some  benefit  may  be  reap- 
ed, even  if  little  positive  good  appear  in  it ;  and 
more  dues  sometimes  appear,  than  we  are  wil- 
ling  to  put  to  profit.  Lessons  may  be  extracted 
ftom  the  very  faults  of  men ;  from  the  vehe- 
mence  of  their  passions,  the  mistakes  of  their 
Jndginent  the  blindness  of  their  prejudice. 

The  HoIt  Scriptures  frequently  make  the 
•Bwue  dibgence  of  men,  in  the  portuit  of 


worldly  advantagee,  a  leisoa  which  a  better  mui 
would  do  well  to  improve  upon  in  his  higher 
pursuits.  He  may  find  in  their  industry  a  standi 
ard,  though  not  a  model :  the  wisdom  be  leame 
from  this  generation,  he  will  convert  to  the  pur- 
poees  of  the  children  of  light  The  world's  wis* 
man  is  ever  on  the  watch  for  advancing  his  prtv 
jects.  If  he  contract  an  acquaintance  of  im 
portance,  his  first  thought  is,  bow  be  may  make 
the  most  of  him ;  the  Christian  u  equally  care- 
ful to  turn  the  acquisition  of  a  pbus  friend  to 
his  own  account,  but  with  a  higher  view. 

The  mind,  on  the  watch  for  improvement,  will 
improve  by  the  very  errors  of  others. — Virtue, 
our  divine  Master  has  taught  us,  may  take  eome 
profitable  lessons  from  vice.  The  activity  of  the 
fraudfol  steward  may  stimuUte  the  negligent 
Christian.  From  the  perseverance  of  the  ma^ 
lignant  in  their  patient  prosecution  of  revenge, 
he  may  learn  fortitude  under  discouragements, 
and  resolution  under  difficulties.  Injuries  may 
teach  him  the  value  of  justice,  may  set  him  up- 
on investigating  its  principle,  and  guarding 
acainst  its  violation.  The  wiliness  of  the  de- 
signing may  keep  his  understanding  on  the  alert, 
and  confirm  the  prudence  it  has  excited.  Temp- 
tations from  without  strengthen  his  powers  of 
reaistance ;  his  own  faults  show  him  his  own 
weakness,  as  it  is  foreign  aggression  which 
forms  heroes,  and  domestic  opposition  which 
makes  statssmen. 

His  thirst  for  human  applause  will  be  abated, 
when  he  observes  in  those  around  him,  the  un- 
expected attainment  of  popularity  eo  soon  fol- 
lowed by  its  unmerited  loss.  When  he  beholde 
the  rapid  transfer  of  power,  it  will  more  than 
whole  tomes  of  philosophy,  show  him  that  *  fa- 
vour is  deceitful*  He  will  moderate  his  desires 
of  great  riches,  when  he  sees  by  what  sacrifioee 
they  are  sometimes  obtained,  and  to  what  temp* 
tations  the  possession  leads.  He  will  be  less 
likely  to  repine  that  others  are  reaching  the 
summit  of  ambition,  whether  they  achieve  it  bjr 
talents  which  he  does  not  possess,  or  attain  it 
by  stepe  which  he  would  not  chooee  to  climb,  or 
maintain  it  by  concessions  which  he  would  not 
care  to  make.  The  pangs  of  party  with  which 
he  sees  eome  of  his  fViends  convulsed,  and  the 
turbulent  anxiety  with  which  they  watch  the 
prognoetics  of  its  rise  and  fall,  keep  him  sober 
without  making  him  indifferent  He  preservee 
his  temper  wiUi  his  attachments,  and  his  into, 
grity  with  his  preferences,  because  he  is  babito. 
ally  watching  how  he  may  serve  the  state,  and 
not  how,  by  increasing  her  perplexities,  he  may  * 
advance  himself. 

The  use  he  thus  makes  of  the  world  will  not 
carry  him  to  the  length  of  entangling  himself 
in  its  snares.  Though  he  maintains  a  necessary 
intercourse  with  men  of  opposite  character,  hie 
will  not  posh  that  intercourse  further  than  occa- 
sion requires.  He  will  transact  buainess  with 
them  with  frankness  and  civility,  but  he  will 
not  follow  them  to  any  objeotionable  lengths. 
He  is  aware,  that  though  a  wise  man  will  never 
choose  an  infected  atmosphere,  yet  *He  who 
fixes  our  lot  in  life*  will  protect  him  in  it  in  the 
way  of  duty,  and  will  furnish  an  antidote  to  the 
contagion.  A  courageous  piety  douUea  its  can* 
tion  wh«a  exposed  to  mn  impore  air,  bat  a  pra 
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dent  pietj  will  neyer  Tolantarily  plang«  into  it 
It  will  nerer  fbrj^et,  that  if  the  oorraptions  of 
the  world  are  ao  dangeroos,  they  are  rendered 
80  by  those  of  onr  own  hearts,  since  we  carry 
abont  as  a  constitution  disposed  to  infection. 
The  trne  Christian  will  make  a  conscience  of 
letting  it  appear,  that  he  differs  in  rery  import, 
ant  points  from  many  of  those  with  whom  bnsi. 
Dess  or  society  brings  them  into  contact ;  lest, 
by  the  facility  and  kindness  of  his  general  be- 
havioar,  they  should  be  led  into  an  error  as  to 
his  principles.  For  worldly  mon,  having  been 
accustomed  to  connect  narrowness,  reserve,  and 

floom,  with  serious  piety;  they  might  infbr  from 
is  pleasant  deportment  and  frank  address,  that 
his  principles  were  as  lax  as  his  manners  are 
disengaged. 

He  will,  therefore,  be  careful,  not  nnnecessa- 
rily  to  alienate  them  by  any  thing  forbidding 
in  his  exterior ;  he  will  cheerfully  fall  in  with 
any  plan  of  theirs  consistent  with  his  own  prin- 
ciples; and  more  especially,  should  it  be  any 
plan  of  benevolence  and  general  utility,  and  one 
more  promising  than  his  own,  he  will  never  feel 
backward  to  promote  it,  through  the  mean  fear 
of  transferring  the  popularity  of  the  measure  to 
another.  Yet  he  acts,  nevertheless,  as  knowing 
there  is  no  humility  in  a  man's  taking  a  false 
measure  of  his  own  understanding,  and  there- 
fore does  not  give  us  his  independence  of  mind, 
when  the  superiority  of  the  scheme  of  the  other 
does  not  carry  conviction  to  his  judgment.  He 
will  first  clear  hie  motive,  and,  next,  his  pru- 
dence in  the  measure,  and  then  be  as  prompt  in 
action  as  those  who  rush  into  it  without  delibe- 
ration  or  principle. 

He  keeps  his  ultimate  end  in  view,  even  in 
the  most  ordinary  concerns,  and  on  occasions 
which  to  others  may  not  seem  likely  to  pro- 
mote it  He  knows  that  good  breeding  will 
give  cun^ncy  to  good  sense ;  that  good  sense 
adds  credit  to  virtue,  and  even  helps  to  strip  re- 
ligion  of  its  tendency  to  displease. — By  his  ex- 
actness in  performing  the  common  duties  of  lifb 
more  accurately  than  other  men,  he  may  lead 
them  to  look  from  the  action  up  to  the- principle 
which  produced  it ;  and  when  they  see  the  ad- 
vantages  arising  from  such  carefulness  of  con- 
duct,  they  may  be  induced  to  examine  into  the 
reasons ;  and  from  inquiring  to  adopting  is  not 
always  a  remote  step.  He  may  thus  lead  them 
Into  an  insensible  imitation,  without  the  vain 
idea  of  presentin&r  himself  as  a  model ;  for  he 
.  wishes  them  to  admire,  not  him,  but  the  source 
f\rom  which  he  draws  both  what  he  believes  and 
what  he  is. 

While  he  suggests  hints  for  their  benefit,  he  is 
willing  they  should  think  the  suggestion  their 
own ;  that  they  owe  it  to  reflection,  and  not  to 
instruction.  Like  the  great  Athenian  philoso- 
pher,  he  does  not  so  much  aim  to  teach  wisdom 
to  others  as  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  finding  it 
out  for  themselves.  His  piety  does  not  lessen 
his  urbanity,  even  towards  those,  who  are  ob- 
viously deficient  in  some  points,  which  he  deems 
of  high  importance.  If  they  are  useful  members 
of  the  great  body  of  society,  he  is  the  first  to 
commend  their  activity,  to  acknowledge  their 
amiable  qualities,  to  do  justice  to  their  speeches 
or  writings,  whUo  th«y  are  diaconneeted  with 


dangerous  or  doobtftil  obieeli.  On  gmieral  sobb 
jects  he  never  labours  to  discredit  their  opinioiM, 
unless  they  obviously  stand  in  the  way  of  some- 
thing of  more  worth.  But  all  these  eheerAiUy 
allowed  merits  will  never  make  him  lose  sight 
of  any  grand  deficiency  in  the  principle,  of  any 
thing  erroneous  in  the  tendency. 

Of  his  own  religion  he  neitiier  makee  a  pa 
rade  nor  a  secret ;  he  is  of  opinion,  that  to  avow 
his  sentiments,  prevents  mistakes,  saves  trouble, 
obviates  conjectures,  and  maintains  independ- 
ence. He  acknowledges  them  with  modesty, 
and  deftods  them  with  firmness.  On  other  oo- 
casions,  instead  of  shutting  himself  up  in  a  close 
and  sullen  reserve,  beeanse  others  do  not  agree 
with  him  in  the  great  eaoae  which  lies  nearast 
his  heart,  he  is  glad  that  the  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge  has  so  multiplied  the  points  at 
which  well-educated  men  can  have  aocess  to 
the  minds  of  each  other:  points  at  which  im- 
provements in  taste  and  science  may  be  rectpro« 
cally  communicated,  the  tone  of  oonversaliQii 
raised,  and  society  rendered  considerably  nse- 
ful,  and  sometimes  in  a  high  degree  profitable. 

But  notwithstanding  the  cleaniess  of  his  own 
spirit,  and  the  intimations  of  an  enlightened 
conscience,  yet  he  carries  about  with  him  snch 
a  modest  sense  of  his  own  liableness  to  what  it 
wrong,  as  keeps  up  in  his  mind  the  idea  that 
the  error  may  possibly  be  on  his  side.  This 
fbeling,  though  it  never  makes  him  adopt 
through  weakness  the  opinion  of  another,  makee 
him  always  humble  in  the  defence  oT  his  own. 
He  opposes  what  is  obviously  bad  with  an  eam> 
est  but  sober  zeal,  a  fervid  but  onlraisteroai 
warmth,  a  vigorous  but  calm  perseverance. 

He  will  not  hunt  for  popularity ;  he  known 
that  this  is  one  of  the  common  dangers  ftoa 
which  even  good  men  are  not  exempt ;  ibr  after 
all,  the  mere  good  men  of  the  world  do  not  m^ 
nopolize  all  credit  Highly  principled  and  piooe 
men  ibrm  a  powerful  and  increasing  minority, 
which,  by  concord,  firmness,  and  pmdencei, 
oflen  makes  no  inconsiderable  figure.  Whan 
viewed  collectively, 

*  Bright  ss  a  son  the  sscfed  dty  iUms. 

Each  individual,  however,  aecording  as  he  eoiw 
tributes  or  may  fancy  he  contributes  to  the 
brightness,  is  in  danger  of  priding  himself  on 
the  general  effect  And  many  a  weak  or  dn> 
signing  man,  placing  himsslf  under  the  broad 
shelter  of  what  he  delights  to  call  tAs  r€ligi9m» 
world,  limits  hii  seal  to  the  credit  of  being  a^ 
counted  a  member,  instead  of  extending  it  In 
the  arduous  duties  it  imposes,  and  while  lie  so- 
percllioosly  decries  many  a  worthy  person, 
who  without  the  pretension,  performs  the  func 
tions,  he  is  as  full  of  the  world  as  the  world  is 
of  itself.  Popularity  thus  sought  after  and  oU 
tained,  whether  within  or  without  the  pale,  even 
of  8  religious  community,  is  of  a  dangeroos  ten- 
dency, and  a  truly  Christian  mind  will  alike 
tremble  to  bestow  or  receive  the  praise. 

But  if  the  Christian  character  we  have  bean 
faintly  attempting  to  sketch,  possesses  a  com- 
manding station,  either  in  fortune,  rank,  or  tn. 
lent,  especially  if  he  cooihine  them ;  his  oharan- 
tir,  wtthoataDy  iMmnptioii  of  his  ownt  witboul 
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may  rffeelatioB  of  — y>riority,  will,  by  its  own 
weight,  its  own  sttraction,  abovo  all,  by  its  ooa- 
■isteney,  boo  sort  of  rallying  poiot,  round  which. 
IIm  areli  dispoosd,  the  timid,  and  the  young,  will 
resort  to  obtain  a  sanction,  and  to  fortify  their 
principles.  For,  if  it  is  not  the  prevailing  prin- 
ciple, there  is  yet  much  more  piety  in  the  world, 
thiun  tlM  pieos  theinselves  are  willing  to  allow. 
If  so  strange  a  phrase  may  be  allowed,  we 
should  alsuMt  suspect  that,  in  a  certain  daas, 
there  is  more  good  hypocrisy  than  bad;  more 
who  coneeal  their  piety,  than  who  make  a  die- 
play  of  it  Many,  who  are  secretly  and  sin- 
early  religious,  wsnt  ooarage  to  avow  their  sen- 
tioMnts,  want  rssolntion  to  set  up  to  them, 
•ither  because  the  popular  tide  runs  another 
way,  or  because  they  dread  the  imputation  of 
singularity,  and  sre  afraid  of  raising  a  porlen. 
tons  cry  against  thsmseWes. 

The  good  man  respects  the  world*s  opinion, 
without  making  it  the  leading  motive  of  his 
oondoet.  He  never  provokes  hostility  by  any 
arrogant  intimation  that  he  does  not  care 
what  people  think  of  him,  a  oonduct  not  more 
ofiensive  to  others,  than  indicative  of  a  self- 
•nffioient  spirit  He  is  careful  to  avoid  a  par- 
tieoiar  euL  He  will  not  be  pointed  at  for  any 
Iriiliag  peouliarity.  He  ieoces  in«  not  only  his 
ordinary,  but  bis  best  actions,  with  prudence, 
•reU  knowing  how  much  tlie  msaner  may  ex- 
pose the  matter  to  misrepresentation.  He  does 
this  not  merely  for  his  own  credit,  but  because, 
to  a  certain  degree,  with  his  reputation  are  in- 
uolved  the  good  of  others  and  the  honour  of 
nligioa.  He  endeavours,  as  far  as  he  can 
iionestly  do  it,  to  remove  prejudices,  which  an 
Imprudent  piety  rather  glories  in  augmenting, 
MBd  thus  widens  the  separation  between  the  two 
elsases  of  eharaotersb  Whereas,  that  which  is 
Mtrinsieally  good  should  be  always  outwardly 
Amiable.  He,  therefore,  will  not  make  his  de- 
parture from  the  order  which  general  ussge  has 
established,  observable  in  any  of  the  harmless 
4Uid  accredited  modes  of  life.  He  will  not 
voluntarily  augment  that  wonder  which  his  de- 
psrture  from  the  less  innocent  fashions  of  the 
world  mast  excite.  The  wonder  will  be  suffi- 
ciently great,  why,  in  stronger  cases,  ho  should 
•ttbieet  himself  to  a  diecipltns  different  from 
theirs,  and  they  will  ask  where  is  the  use  of 
aiming  to  be  better  than  thoee  whom  they  call 
good! 

By  the  ebeerful  alaority  with  which  be  per- 
Arms  snd  reeetves  all  acts  of  kindness,  he  gives 
the  best  answer  to  Lord  Shaftsbury'e  character 
of  Christianity,  *  that  it  is  so  taken  up  with  the 
uare^of  our  future  happiness,  as  to  throw  away 
•11  the  present:*  a  sneer  which  is  almut  as  true 
as  the  other  sarcasms  of  this  eloquent  but  super- 
ficial reasonsr ;  fiw  if  religion  does  call  for  some 
sacrifices  of  pleasure  and  of  profit,  yet  every 
part  of  its  practice  increases  our  real  happiness, 
by  the  augmentation  of  our  own  virtue,  as  much 
•s  it  advanoss  that  of  others ;  by  its  promotion 
of  kindness,  benefioenoe,  good  will,  and  good 
order. 

He  not  onlv  refuses  his  time  and  his  example 
to  sosnes  of  luxury  and  dissipation ;  his  super- 
fluous wealth  has  also  a  higher  destination ;  he 
BHiek  Mt  bswueer,  be  eypeolad  to  uim  at  a  pri- 


mitive frugultty,  many  of  fha  iuperfiuilisa  of 

Hfe  having  in  some  measure,  become  classed 
among  its  necessaries.  The  spirit  of  a  Chris- 
tian can  never  be  a  penurious  spirit  His  ha- 
bits of  living  will  be  proportioned  to  his  rank 
and  for  tuns,  taking,  however,  tiie  average  es* 
penditure  of  many  of  the  more  discreet  H& 
will  never,  even  on  religious  grounds,  by  the 
example  of  parsimony,  niruish  the  sordid  with 
a  pretence  for  aecumulation. 

He  has  another  powerful  motive  for  avoiding 
extravagance.  He  knows  that  a  well  regulated 
economy  is  the  only  infallible  source  of  inde- 
pendence. He  will  not  therefiire,  lavish  in  idle 
splendour  a  fortune,  that  he  may  be  driven  to 
recruit  by  sacrifices,  which  by  robbing  him  of 
his  freedom,  will  diminish  his  virtue.  He  thinka 
that  what  Tacitus  has  said  of  a  public  exohe- 
qoer  is  not  less  true  of  a  private  purse,  tbst  what 
is  exhausted  by  profligacy,  most  be  repaid  by 
Mpacity.  This  incommodious  reotituds  wiu 
expose  him  to  the  dislike  of  less  correct  men ; 
for,  aiVer  all  that  has  been  ur^  against  the 
adoption  of  religious  doctrines,  it  is  not  so  much 
the  strictness  of  opinion,  as  of  practicei  which 
renders  a  man  obnoxious. 

He  may  be  of  any  religion  he  pleases,  pro* 
vided  he  will  live  like  thoee  who  have  none.  If 
he  be  convivial  and  accommodating,  thev  will 
not  care  if  he  worship  Brama  and  Veeshnoo ; 
though  they  wotild  not  perhaps  forgive  his  pr<^ 
fessing  ths  Hindoo  faith,  if  it  involved  the  neces- 
sity of  their  dining  with  him  upon  rioe ;  nor 
would  he  be  paidoned  for  embracing  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Arabian  Prophet  while  the  Koraa 
continues  to  prohibit  the  use  of  wine. 

Though  pleasure  is  not  the  leading  object  of 
his  pursuit,  he  yet  finds  more  than  thoee,  who 
spend  their  lives  in  pursuit  of  nothing  else.  He 
finds  the  range  of  innocent  and  elegant  enjoy* 
ment  sufficiently  ample  and  attractive,  without 
being  driven  for  a  resource,  to  the  disqualifVing 
grossness  of  sensuality  or  the  relaxing  aliuro- 
ments  of  dissipation.  The  fine  arts,  in  all  their 
lovely  and  engaging  forms  of  beauty,  the  ever 
new  delights  of  literature,  whether  wooed  in  its 
lighter  graces,  or  sought  in  its  more  substaa- 
tuil  attractions,  the  exchange 

From  grave  to  gay,  fhom  Uvsly  to  ssvue. 


shed  sweet,  and  varied,  and  exhaustlees  charms 
on  his  leisure  hours,  and  send  him  back  with 
renewed  freshness,  added  vigour,  and  increased 
animation  to  his  necessary  employments. 

Though  the  strictly  pious  man  is  more  ex- 
posed to  temptation  in  the  world  than  in  retire- 
ment, yet  he  finds  in  it  reasons  wUch  stimulate 
him  to  more  circumspection.  He  is  aware  that 
he  lies  more  open  to  observation,  and  of  coarse 
to  censure.  As  he  is  more  observed  by  others, 
ho  more  carefully  observes  himself.  He  watches 
his  own  faults  with  the  same  vigilance  with 
which  worldly  men  watch  the  faults  of  others, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  that  he  may  turn  them 
to  his  own  profit ;  the  more  he  is  surrounded 
with  temptations,  the  more  he  is  driven  to  ftel 
his  want  of  divine  protection.  If  his  talents  or 
exertions  are  flattered,  he  flies  more  earnestly 
to  hit  diroction,  *  fywa  whom  cometh  every  good 
and  perfect  gift.*    We  aooeal  to  the  pious  rea- 
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1m  doM  Bol  fteqnently  feel  more 
«iroiiiDepeet  and  Ism  ooafident  in  society  from 
whieh  he  leere  deterioration,  then  in  that  on 
which  he  depends  lor  improvenent ;  whether  he 
doBB  not  leel  a  sort  of  perilooe  security  in  com- 
Buiyv  in  which  an  ezpension  of  heart  lessons 
iua  sell^distruat ;  and  whether  he  has  never,  by 
ieaning  on  the  friend,  looked  less  to  Him  *  with- 
out whom  nothing  is  strong,  nothing  is  holy. 

If  in  debate  he  is  sooMtunes  aceased  of  show- 
ing too  ranch  warmth  in  defence  of  religion, 
while  its  opponent,  by  his  superior  calmness, 
eetabliehes  his  own  character  for  moderation 
ftnd  good  temper,  it  is  because  it  costs  tlie  latter 
little  to  manifest  a  coolness  which  is  the  natural 
•fibct  of  indifference.'— The  man  who  plays  for 
Bothing  needs  not  be  moved  whatever  turn  the 
game  may  take ;  while  he,  whoee  dearest  in- 
tareste  are  at  stake,  wtH  not  easily  hide  the 
•motioo  whiob  he  cannot  but  feel.  When  king 
Soloman  decreed,  as  a  test  of  affiwtien,  that  the 
linng  child  should  be  cut  in  pieces,  the  pretend- 
ed mother  calmly  submitted  to  the  decision. — 
tte  had  nothing  to  lose.  Her  hope  was  dead. 
0he  woold  enjoy  seeing  her  competitor  reduced 
Id  her  own  desolate  state ;  while  the  real  mo- 
ther, who  had  a  vital  interest  in  the  object  to  be 
aacrificed,  wae  tortured  at  the  propoeal.  The 
genuineness  of  the  feeling  betrayed  the  reality 
•f  the  relation. 

The  Christian,  circumstanced  as  we  have  de. 
■eribed  him,  hardly  dares  wish  fiir  an  uninter- 
npted  smooth  and  prosperous  course ;  for, 
though  he  endeavours  to  sit  loose  to  the  world, 
•eery  eevere  disappointment  or  privaticm  makes 
him  feel  that  he  still  clings  too  fondly  for  it ; 
•very  trial  and  every  loss,  therefore,  make  him 
Mkz  eomething  of  the  firmness  of  his  grasp. 

Is  your  Christian,  then,  perfect,  you  will 
perhaps  ask?  Ask  himself.  With  deep  and 
sincero  self-abeeement  he  will  answer  in  the 
negative.  He  will  not  only  confess  more  fail- 
ingB  than  even  his  accusers  ascribe  to  him,  but 
he  will  own  what  they  do  not  always  charge  him 
with — sins.  He  will  acknowledge  that  thero  is  no 
aatvral  difference  between  himeelf  and  his  cen- 
eorer,  but  that,  through  divine  grace,  'the  one 
pra3rs  and  struggles  a|fainet  those  oorruptions,  the 
very  existence  of  which  the  other  does  not  sas- 
■peot* 

The  peace  of  the  confirmed  Christian  lies  not 
at  the  mercy  of  eventii.  As  on  the  agitated 
ooean,  storms  and  tempests  never  divert  the 
Iktthful  needle  from  its  invariable  object,  so  the 
^tfstraotions  of  the  world  shake  not  his  confi- 
denee  in  Him  who  governs  it.  He  remembers 
that  these  winds  and  waves  are  still  bearing 
htm  onward  to  hie  haven,  while  on  the  stormy 
paeaage,  they  enable  him  to  ezhibK  a  trying 
but  a  constant  evidence  that  God  may  be  hon- 
oured  in  all,  even  In  the  most  unpromising 
eitnations.  Even  in  the  worst  condition,  a  real 
Christian  is  sure  of  the  prosence  of  his  Maker, 
not  only  of  his  essential  presence,  which  he  has 
in  common  with  all,  but  the  presence  -  of  his 
grace ;  not  onl^  the  sense  of  his  being,  but 
the  support  of  his  promise.  God  never  appoints 
his  servants  toadifficnit  station,  but  he  gives 
them  the  assurance  of  assistance  in  it,  and  of 
Mqpport  imder  it    The  tmlemn  injimciion, '  Be 


strong  and  work,*  thrice  repealed  by  the  pre. 
phet,  to  reprove  the  dilatory  builders  of  the  se> 
oond  temple,  was  eflSBctuaUy  enforced  by  the 
animating  promise  which  foUowed  it ;  /  wiU  be 
with  you.  When  the  disciples  wero  sent  fbrtii 
by  their  divine  Master  to  the  grandest,  hut  most 
perilous  task,  to  which  embassadors  were  ever 
appcnnted,  they  must  have  sunk  under  the  coiu 
flicta  which  awaited,  the  dangers  which  throat- 
coed,  and  the  deaths  which  met  them ;  but  the 
single  promise  I  leiU  be  toUh  ysu,  was  to  them 
strength,  and  light,  and  life.  The  Christian 
militant,  though  called  to  a  milder  war&n,  baa 
the  same  roiterated  aseurance;  /  vriU  be  urith 
yeu  alvMnfe  even  to  the  end  ef  the  world. 


CHAP.  XXV.    , 

Candidue, 

Candidus  ie  a  genuine  son  of  the  Reforma* 
tion ;  but  being  a  layman,  he  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  define  his  faith  so  constantly  ae 
some  others  do,  by  an  incessant  rofbrence  to 
the  Liturgy,  Articles,  and  Homilies;  though 
this  referonce  would  accurately  express  his  sen« 
timents :  hut,  he  observes,  (hat  it  is  become  • 
kind  of  party  standard  equally  erected  by  each 
side  in  intended  opposition  to  the  other,  so  that 
the  equivocal  ensign  would  not  determine  to 
which  he  belongs.  He  gives,  however,  the 
most  indisputable  proof  of  his  zeal  for  these 
fbrmularies,  by  the  invariable  conformity  of 
his  life  and  language  to  their  principles. 

From  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  and  tlM 
strength  of  his  attachment  to  the  church  wbidi 
fostered  him,  Candidus  was  once  in  no  little 
danger  of  becoming  a  vehement  party-man ;  he 
was,  however,  curM  by  a  certain  reluctance  he 
found  in  his  lieart  to  undertake  to  hate  half  the 
world,  which  he  found  must  be  a  necessary  con- 
sequence.— Observation  soon  taught  him,  thai 
Christians  would  be  far  more  likely  to  escape 
the  attack  of  unbelievers,  if  they  could  be 
brought  to  agree  among  themselves ;  but  he  saw 
with  regret,  that  religion,  instead  of  being  con- 
sidered as  a  common  cause,  was  split  into  fkc- 
tions,  so  that  the  general  interest-  was  neglect- 
ed, not  to  say,  in  some  instances,  nearly  be* 
trayed.  And  while  the  liege  suNects  of  the 
same  sovereign  are  carrying  on  civil  war  for 
petty  objects  and  inconsiderable  spots  of  ground^ 
that  strength,  which  should  have  lieen  ooncen* 
trated  for  the  general  defence,  is  spent  in  mu* 
tool  skirmishes,  and  mischievous  though  unim- 
portent  hostilities;  and  that  veneration  of  course 
forfeited,  with  which  even  the  aeknowledged 
enemy  would  have  been  compelled  to  behold  oft 
united  Church. 

Candidus  ie,  however,  firm  in  his  attachments, 
though  not  exactin|;  in  his  requisitions ;  catho- 
lic, but  not  latitudmarian ;  tolerant,  not  from 
indifference,  but  principle.  He  contemplatea^ 
with  admiration,  the  veneraMe  fiibrie  under 
whose  shelter  he  is  protected.  He  adheree  to  it, 
not  so  much  from  habit  as  aflbctton.  His  ad- 
herence is  the  effect  of  conviction,  otherwise 
hie  tenacity  might  be  prejndice.  It  Is  feoiMM 
in  education,  ftnngtiMiied  by  fefleetioii,  and 
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«Mfiniied  by  ezperimHM.  But  thoo^ h  he  oon. 
tompUtM  onr  eoebBiastieal  iiMtitationt  with  fili- 
sl-reYoranoe  htin«eli;  he  allowg  for  Um  eileei  of 
•dacation,  habit  and  eontcience  in  othen,  who 
do  not  view  them  with  his  ayes.  He  is  eorry 
fer  those  who  reAite  to  enter  into  her  portal ;  he 
is  more  sorrjr  for  those  who  depart  oot  of  it,  but 
far  more  concerned  is  he,  for  those  who  remain 
within  her  pale,  with  a  temper  hostile  to  her  in. 
lerests,  with  principles  foreign  to  her  fenios, 
with  a  conduct  unsanotified  by  her  spirit 

Like  a  true  lover,  he'  delights  not  to  expatiate 
on  any  imperfoction  she  may  hsTe ;  bat  he  will 
not,  like  an  absurd  lover,  insist  on  any  imper- 
foction as  an  ezoellenoe.  Persuaded  that  a  mole 
or  a  pimple  is  no  material  diminution  of  beauty, 
he  will  no  more  magnify  them  into  a  deformity 
than  he  will  deny  tiMir  ezistsnoe.  Hb  mind  is 
so  occupied  wi|h  essential  points,  and  so  satisfied 
■  with  their  substantial  worth,  that  he  relinquishes 
whatever  is  of  no  vitsl  importance  to  those  mi- 
enieoopic  eyes,  whioh,  being  able  to  take  in  only 
the  diminutive,  value  tiiemselves  on  the  detec- 
tion of  specks,  as  a  discovery  of  their  own,  though 
keener  eyes  bad  discovered  them  long  before, 
but  s]i|^hted  them  as  insignificant  Satisfied 
that  it  IS  the  best  of  all  the  churches  which  ex* 
ist,  he  never  tronUOs  himself  to  inquire  if  it  is 
the  best  that  is  possible.  In  the  church  of  En- 
Inland  he  is  contented  with  excellence,  and  issa- 
tasfied  to  wait  for  perfection  till  he  is  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Church  triumphant 

Candidas  made  early  the  discovery  of  a.>eeret 
whieh  Charles  the  FlfUi  did  not  discover,  till  by 
his  ignorance  of  it,  he  had  thinned  the  human 
lace— the  incurable  diversity  of  human  opini- 
etts.  This  irremediable  difference  he  turned  to 
its  only  practical  purpose,  not  the  vain  endea- 
vour to  convince  others,  but  the  less  hopeless 
aim  of  improving  his  own  forbearance.  He  even 
doubted  whether  thb  disagreement,  though  a 
misfortune  in  the  aggregate,  was  not  even  more 
calculated  to  promote  individual  piety,  than  an 
uniformity  which  would  not  have  oslled  this 
fooling  into  exercise. 

The  more  he  examines  Scripture  (and  he  is 
habitually  examining  it,)  the  more  he  is  per- 
suaded Uiat  the  principles  of  his  church  are 
identically  with  the  word  of  God ;  while  he  is 
enabled,  by  the  same  examination,  to  drink  more 
deeply  into  that  spirit  of  love,  which  warms  his 
hasrt  with  kindness  towards  every  conscientious 
Christian,  who  on  some  points  thinks  differently. 
His  attachment  is  definite,  but  his  charity  knows 
no  limits. 

He  obeerves  that  the  loolest  clamour  for  the 
Establishment  is  not  always  raised  by  the  moet 
pious,  nor  the  most  affectionate  of  her  disciples ; 
he  therefore  does  not  rejoice  when  he  sees  her 
bonoared  name  hoisted  as  a  political  signal  by 
those,  who  are  careless  of  her  spiritual  prospe- 
rity ;  and  he  sometimes  finds  no  inconsiderable 
difierenoe  between  those  who  toast  her,  and 
thoee  who  study  to  promote  her  best  intsrests ; 
though  the  former  obtain  the  reputation,  which 
the  others  are  only  solicitous  to*  deserve.  He 
evinces  his  own  aifection  by  his  seal  in  defend- 
ing her  cause  when  attacked,  by  his  prudence  in 
never  causelessly  provoking  the  attack.  Anxi- 
ous  that  the  walls  of  the  sacred  temple  should 


be  impregnable,  he  is  still  ndreaiixioai  ftit  tilt 
fires  of  her  altars  should  bum  with  undeeafing 
brightness ;  and  that  while  her  guardians  aru 
properly  watching  over  the  security  of  the  one, 
the  flame  of  the  (rther  be  not  extinguished.    He 

S'ves  the  moet  unequivocal  proof  that  he  attenda 
ithfully  to  lier  dfietrines,  by  never  separating 
them  from  her  precepts,  while  he  endeavoma  lo 
incorporate  both  into  his  practice;  adorning 
them  by  his  example,  recommending  them  in 
his  writings,  and  illustrating  them  u  his  con- 
versation. 

If  he  produce  little  sensation  among  the  iiu 
temperate,  whoexhibit  their  fidelity  to  the  church 
by  slways  representing  her  as  on  the  very  verge 
of  deetruction  ;  yet  he  would,  were  the  danger 
present,  go  greater  lengths  in  her  defonce  thaa 
some  of  her  more  declamatory  tsbampicms ;  naj 
he  does  more  now  to  avert  her  ruin,  and  tbc^ 
who  seem  to  make  her  safoty  depend  on  their 
clamour.  If  he  is  not  perpetually  predicting 
open  war,  he  is  vratchful  against  the  hollow  se* 
curity  of  a  false  peace.  The  meet  difilcult  but 
not  the  least  important  part  of  his  care,  is  aol 
more  to  vindicate  her  against  avowed  enemiea» 
than  against  friends  at  once  vociforous  and 
supine. 

Candidus,  though  a  md  lover,  is  a  bad  hateri 
and  it  is  this  defoct  ofnatred,  which  with  a  cer- 
tain class,  brings  his  love  into  suspicion.  Hn 
has  observed  eome  who  evince  their  attachment 
by  their  virulence  against  what  they  disspprove« 
rather  than  by  cultivating,  in  support  of  what  in 
right,  that  spirit  which  is  *  first  pure,  then  peace- 
able,* and  which,  if  it  be  not  peaceable,  is  not 
pure.— These  are ,  more  remarkable  for  their 
dread  of  external  evils,  than  their  solicitude  for 
the  promotion  of  internal  piety.  Their  religton 
consists  rathsr  in  repulsion  than  attraction.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  obeerved,  that  Candi- 
dus has  none  of  that  pliancy  which,  in  this  re- 
laxed age,  obtains  in  a  different  quarter,  the 
praise  or  liberality  from  thoee  wfao»  thinking  oim 
religion  about  as  good  as  another,  are  of  oo^so 
tolerant  of  any,  because  Indifferent  to  alL 

He  has  learned  from  the  errors  of  two  oppo- 
site parties,  that  fonaticism  teaches  men  to  de> 
spise  religion,  and  bigotry  to  hats  it  He  know* 
that  his  candiour  is  esteemed  laxity  by  the  pre- 
judiced, and  his  firmness  intolerance  by  the  ir* 
religious.  There  is,  however,  no  ambiguity  in 
his  moderstion ;  and  he  never,  for  the  sake  of 
popularity  with  either  party,  leavea  it  doubtfU 
on  what  ground  he  takes  his  stand.  Nor  does 
he  ever  renounce  a  right  principle,  because  ooa 
party  abuees  it,  or  anoiher  denies  its  existence ; 
and  while  he  deprecates  the  assumption  of  namse 
by  impostors,  it  does  not  alter  his  opinion  of  the 
things  they  originally  signified ;  for  instance,  he 
does  not  think  patriotism  is  a  romance,  nor  die- 
intereetedness  a  chimera,  nor  fervent  piety^  a 
delusion,  not  charity  unorthodox ;  nor  a  aaint 
necessarily  a  hypocrite. 

He  observes  among  his  acquaintance,  that 
there  are  some  who  sMulbusly  endeavour  to  fix 
the  brand  of  fimaticism  on  certain  doctrinesi 
which  both  the  Bible  and  the  Church  not  only 
recognise,  but  consider  as  fimdamental,  as  the 
key-stone  of  the  sacred  arch  on  the  strength  of 
which  oar  whole  soperstruoture  restk    Thes« 
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tetfOHi^  «yia  llMgr  eJMl  Umui  fironi  their  own 
ereedt  they  ooofound,  ia  the  creed  of  othere, 
with  oertain  dangerone  opioions,  with  which 
they  are  by  no  means  neoeaaarUy  connected, 
tfaoogh  they  oniformly  charce  thoee  who  adopt 
the  one  tlmm  with  invariab^  maintaining  the 
other.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  persons  so  charged 
disavow  the  opinions ;  it  is  to  no  purpose  that 
they  only  desire  to  be  allowed  to  know  what  the^ 
hold,  and  what  they  reject. 

Candidas,  however,  undaunted  by  clamour, 
•ad  unmoved  by  insinuation,  tenaciously  main, 
tains  the  doctrine  of  human  apostacy,  of  aalva- 
t&on  by  grace  thronqrh  ihith,  and  of  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  m  renovating  the  heart  In 
her  avowal  of  roan's  corruption,  he  insists  that  the 
ohureh  of  England  is  most  emphatical.  *  Read,* 
be  one  day,  in  earnest  conversation  with 


•of  reverenee;  ia  tlie  other,  whelefer  wee  p«ve 
and  holy,  was  ascribed  to  its  operation.  At  the 
same  time,  being  a  diligent  reader  of  ecelesiae- 
tical  history,  as  well  as  an  accurate  observer  of 
what  passes  before  his  eyes,  he  is  aware  what 
abuses  havo  been  and  are  still  practised,  and 
what  deceite  carried  on,  under  pretence  of  being 
the  wmk  Qf  the  Spirit,  The  importance  of  the 
doctrine  accounts  for  the  imitations  and  coun* 
terfeits  to  which  it  is  ezpoeed  ;  and  he  knows 
that  the  abuse  of  a  thing  is  always  pernicious  ia 
proportion  to  its  excellence.  The  Old  and  New 
Testament  abound  with  instances.  To  those  of 
the  former  Sc  Peter  leverte  to  guard  his  co»> 
verte  from  those  of  the  latter — *  There  were  false 
prophete  amoug  the  people,  even  as  there  shall 
be  false  teachers  among  you.*  Another  Apostle 
warns  his  hearers  against  the  mischien  which 
one  whom  he  could  soarcely  consider  but  as  a1  he  himself  had  seen  produced  by  these  iropioue 


virtual  Socinian  within  ihe  pale  of  the  Estoblish 
nent,  *  read  the  pointed  and  explicit  confession 
with  which  her  service  open8.*^-He  holds  the 
same  language  with  some  others  to  whom  the 
Church  is  a  higher  authority  than  the  Bible,  in 
regard  to  a  subject  next  in  connexion  with  that 
of  human  weakness,  namely,  the  agency  of  the 
Divine  Spirit ;  he  remarks  that  both  these  doc. 
trines  are  recognized  in  every  prayer  and  in 
every  office ;  that  they  are  especially  acknow. 
lodged  in  the  ColUct$^  those  brief  but  beautiful 
effusions  of  devotion,  which,  for  strength  of  ex. 
fweseion,  eondensation  of  the  sense,  and  neat- 
Bees  of  composition,  not  only  surpass  every  thing 
lo  the  age  in  which  they  were  compoeed,  but  re- 
main  unrivalled  in  the  similar  addresses  of  our 
own  time,  whose  best  praise  it  1s,  that,  in  this 
period  of  fine  writing,  our  petitionary  forms  are 
accounted  more  or  less  excellent,  as  they  ap- 
proach nearer,  or  recede  ftrther  from,  tliose  mo- 
dels. Read  their  self-abasing  acknowledgments 
— *  Thou,  God,  who  seest  that  we  put  not  our 
trust  in  any  thing  that  we  do' — *  O  God,  foras- 
muoh  as  witho6t  Thee  we  are  not  able  to  please 
l^hee' — *  Because  the  frailty  of  man  without 
Thee  cannot  but  fall'-—*  Grant  that  we,  who  can- 
not  do  any  thing  that  it  good  without  Thee, 
may,  by  Thee,  be  enabled  to  live  according  to 
thy  will* — *  Cleanse  the  thoughte  of  our  hearU 
by  the  inspiration  of  Thy  holy  Spirit* — *  Bo- 
eause,  through  the  weakness  of  our  mortal  na- 
ture, we  can  do  no  good  thing  without  Thee, 
grant  us  the  help  of  Thy  grace.* 

But  there  would  be  no  end  of  enumeration. 
The  same  doctrinee  run  through,  and  are  incor- 
porated with,  the  whole  Liturgy.  To  get  rid 
of  them,  mere  omissions  would  be  altogeUier  in- 
•nflicient,  we  must  tear  up  the  whole  web,  we 
most  weave  another,  we  must  weave  it  too  with 
new  materials ;  for  the  old  threads  would  retain 
the  colour  of  the  old  doctrtnes,  and  communicate 
the  original  character  to  the  new  piece ;  it  is 
not  only  the  old  form  that  must  be  new  cast, 
but  new  principles  that  must  be  infused,  a  new 
train  of  sentimento  that  must  be  adopted,  in 
short  a  new  religion  that  must  be  substituted. 

Candidus  observes,  that  it  is  a  proof  how  dif- 
ferent the  views  of  some  of  our  contemporaries 
are  on  this  subject  from  those  of  the  primitive 
church,  that  while,  with  some  of  the  former,  di- 
vine influenoB  is  a  theme  of  derision  rather  than 


pretenders,  by  instructing  them  to  *  try  the  spi- 
rits, whether  they  be  of  God.'  Hence  Candidne 
advises,  with  an  aUe  divine,*  to  try  the  spirite 
ourselves,  not  by  putting  them  upon  supernatu- 
ral work,  hot  to  try  them  by  a  more  infalliUe 
rule — bv  the  doctrine  they  teach,  that  is,  by  ite 
invariable  conformity  with  Scripture.  Ho  thmke 
the  same  rule  and  the  same  necessity  subsist 
now,  in  as  full  force,  as  when  the  injunction  sraa 
given. 

Candidus  is  aware  that  it  is  neeessaryt  not 
only  to  be  accurate  in  the  use  of  his  own  termii 
but  to  be  on  his  guard  against  being  misled  bj 
the  inaccuracy  of  Ihe  terms  employed  by  otheriL 
He  therefore  takes  care  to  ascertam  the  charac- 
ter and  temper  of  the  man  by  whom  any  ambi. 
guous  term  is  used,  as  well  as  of  him  to  whom 
Uie  term  is  applied ;  without  this  caution  ha 
could  not  decide  on  the  justness  of  the  a|^lica» 
tion.  Cven  the  founder  of  the  Epicurean  sect 
could  say,  a  man  cannot  live  hapfily  letlAeal 
living  witelif.  Now»  though  every  man,  what- 
ever be  his  principles,  musjt  assent  to  this  truth 
as  a  general  proposition,  yet  the  phrase,  *  living 
wisely,*  conveyed  a  very  different  idea  in  the 
school  of  an  atheistical  philosopher,  to  what  it 
would  have  conveyed  in  the  follower  of  Zeno,  an4 
more  especially  in  the  disciple  of  Christ.  £&• 
thusiasm  is  one  of  these  ambiguous  terms. 

Candidus  is  prudent  on  a  principle  which  is 
sometimes  denied.  He  considers  that  prudence 
is,  in  an  ardent  character,  more  likely  to  be  an 
effect  of  grace  than  even  seal ;  because  in  the 
exercise  of  zeal  he  is  indulging  his  natural  tem- 
per, whereas,  in  the  other  case  he  is  subduing 
it ;  and  he  has  found  that  to  resist  a  propensity 
is  generally  more  the  effect  of  principle  than  to 
gratify  it — Hence,  he  infers  that  if  resistance  be 
a  work  of  grace,  the  sluggish  and  the  cold  heart- 
ed may  judge  of  their  own  conquest  over  nature 
by  a  superinduced  zeal,  while  he  presumes  he  is 
conquering  his  own  vehemence  by  a  superinduced 
prudence ;  thus  the  same  truth  is  illustrated  by 
directly  opposite  instances. 

Against  enthusiasm,  therefore,  it  Is  onneoee- 
sary  to  caution  the  discreet  and  enlightened 
Candidus.  He  avoids  it  as  naturally  as  a  wise 
man  avoids  folly,  as  a  sober  man  shuns  extrava- 
gance.   But  then  it  is  the  thing  itself  and  aoC 
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f»tetli|poliei]|io;HS«tl»er«d  Militf,iii4iMA 
the  •pectre,  against  which  b«  M  ott  bi«  ffuard ; 
Ibr  not  beiiip  mipvraCitMiM,  he  i»  not  terrified  by 
phaiiUMiM  and  coUhu.  He  lamente  when  lie 
•noountera  a  real  enUraaiaat,  beoauae  he  knewt 
that,  eten  if  honest,  he  i§  pernieiotia.  Bat  thoofh 
1m  thmkfl  him  hiffhlj  blameable,  he  does  not 
think  him  worse  *  than  mnrderers  of  fathers,  and 
vnirderera  of  mothers.'  He  thinks  enthnaiasm 
imschievoas,  but  he  does  not  think  it  worse  than 
ftm piety,  worse  than  intemperance,  worse  than 
infidelity,  worse  than  intolerance,  worse  than  anr 
«ther  fla^ttiotis  Tioe ;  especially  he  does  not  think 
It  worse  than  all  the  other  vioes  pot  togetber. 
Tet  this  he  mi^ht  be  almost  templed  to  believe 
Was  the  case,  when  he  sees  other  fioes  com  pa- 
ratify  left  to  enjo^  themselves,  and  this  don^h- 
ty  enormity,  ima^mary  as  well  as  real,  sing-Iy 
attacked  with  the  combined  force  of 'all  the  wea- 
pons which  oupht  to  be  in  tarn  applied  to  the 
whole  family  of  sin.  As  he  is  very  skiMhl  in 
■ymptoms,  he  takes  care  to  ascertain  evident 
marks  of  the  mania,  palpable  diag^noeties  of  the 
rabid  bite,  before  he  pronounces  on  the  disease, 
tr  proceeds  to  secure  himself  from  the  conta^ 
g|ion* 

By  his  well-exercised  judgment,  he  can  gene- 
fally  ducover  the  diflbtent  causes  of  the  actual 
distemper.  He  can  distinguish  whether  the  pa. 
tient  is  sick  of  a  deluded  ima^nation,  or  from 
haTingf  been  in  contact  with  the  infected ;  whe- 
Iher  he  is  mismanai^ed  bv  artful,  or  injured  by 
igrnorant  prescribers ;  whether  the  malady  lies 
In  the  weakness  of  his  natural  powers,  the  afifi- 
tation  of  his  animal  spirits,  or  the  vanity  of  his 
mind— >whether  it  be  an  inflammation  on  the 
brain,  or  a  tumour  in  the  heart — some  or  all  of 
these  appearances  commonly  indicating  the  fa- 
natical fbver.  In  either  case  he  heartily  sub- 
scribes to  the  reality  and  danger  of  the  distem- 
fier,  but  even  then  he  does  not  positively  pro- 
flounce  that  the  weak  are  wicked,  or  the  disor- 
dered counterfeits. 

But  if,  as  is  not  seldom  the  case,  he  finds  the 
appellation  conferred  only  because  the  objects 
of  it  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  unspeakable  im- 
portance of  religion,  and  the  infinite  value  of 
eternal  things — because  they  are  no  more  afraid 
of  feeling  than  of  understanding  the  great  truths 
of  Christianity — because  they  think  their  souls 
are  not  a  propertv  to  be  complimented  away 
through  fear :  if  ne  find,  that  with  all  their 
warmth  they  are  rational,  with  all  their  zeal 
Aey  are  humble,  with  all  their  energy  they  are 
eonsistent,  with  all  their  spirituality  they  are 
■ober;  if  they  obey  the  precepts  of  the  Grospel 
as  faithfully  as  they  believe  its  doctrines— if 
(heir  religion  do  not  lie  more  in  profession  than 
in  performance — if  they  give  a  striking  evi- 
dence of  their  love  of  God,  by  their  tenderness 
to  their  fellow-creatures — if  they  are  as  liberal 
to  their  bodily  wants,  as  those  are,  who  forget 
to  take  their  souls  into  the  accountr-^if  their 
piety  appear  as  much  in  their  practice  as  in  their 
discourse,  and  their  prudence  keep  pace  with 
their  earnestness,  then  he  will  not  be  forward  to 
impute  to  them,  as  the  unpardonable  sin,  those 
animated  sentiments  which  are  to  themselves 
*  peace  and  joy  in  bcUevingt*  and  to  others  be- 
nignity, l»bi)ant:hropy,  and  alndnees. 


And  as  ha  doea  Ml  «illw«li^dif«oM  Mil 
ihnaticisra,  nor  generoos  ardoor  deKrlam,  eo  to 
does  not  rank  Hmm*  who  heUeva  in  the  oronlpa* 
lenoe  of  divine  grace  amoBg  the  enamiaa  tovlK 
tooue  aetion,  nor  doaa  he  aaspeet  that  the  advo» 
catea  for  atrennoos  exertion  are  awom  ftea  to 
faith.  Ner  does  he  ever  disavow  a  doottina 
which  he  baa  adopted  on  conviction,  beeaoaa  it 
may  happen  to  be  aaeooiaCsd  in  the  mind  of 
another  man,  with  other  doctrines  which  ha 
himaeif  cannot  adopt  And  aa  be  knows  some- 
thing of  the  internal  oonstitation  of  the  hamaa 
heart  and  the  nature  of  religkras  affcctiona,  ha 
distinguishes  between  the  sanguine  temper  ef 
youth,  t)etween  that  warmth,  which,  in  a  rightly 
turned  mind,  time  will  cool,  and  experience  ten»> 
per,  and  which  will  rstain  no  more  than  a  doa 
degree  of  spirit,  when  its  first  efibrveseenee  hai 
subsided ;  he  distinguishes  this  spirit  from  thit 
bNnd  zeal  and  headlong  violence,  which,  as  thet 
are  a  part  of  no  religion,  so  they  are  a  discredit 
to  any. 

He  has  observed,  that  the  reason  Why  we  aea 
such  misshapen  representation  of  religion  set 
up  fbr  the  finger  of  reproach  or  ridicule  to  pofait 
at,  is,  that  the  reviler  has  not  been  looking  out 
fbr  truth  ;  he  has  not  taken  his  dradjfht,  we  will 
not  say  from  the  highest  model,  but  fh>m  ttia 
fair  averaeo  of  serious  Christians ;  but  he  had 
taken  it  from  the  lowest  specimen  of  what  ha 
has  seen,  and  even  more  commonly  fh>m  the 
distorted  report  of  others.  He  was  looking  oat 
for  absurdity,  and  where  it  is  studioasly  sought, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find ;  and,  if  not  found, 
it  will  be  easily  imagined.  This  caricature  ha 
produces  as  the  representatrvc  of  the  whole  body; 
taking  care,  however,  to  preserve  in  his  portrait 
just  resemblance  enough  to  show  a  fbature  or 
two  of  the  real  fkce,  that  the  disgusting  and 
exaggerated  physiognomy  may  not  prevent  ita 
being  recognized.  If  no  glimpse  of  likenesi 
could  bo  traced,  it  would  not  answer  the  end  $ 
it  would  answer  it  still  less,  if  the  prevailinf 
character  of  the  piece  were  not  deformity. 

Candidas  is  persuaded  that,  of  every  combina^ 
tion  of  wickedness  with  folly  which  Satan  haa 
devised,  hypocrisy  is  the  greatest,  as  beinj|f  tha 
most  generally  unprofitable,  l^e  hypocrite  ia 
sure  of  being  the  abhorrence  of  both  sides  of 
the  questfon.  Where  his  duplicity  is  not  sos- 
pected,  the  world  hates  him  for  the  appearance 
of  piety ;  God,  who  knows  the  heart,  hates  him 
for  the  abuse  and  aflectation  of  it  But,  though 
Candidus  deprecates  hypocrisy,  he  is  cautioua 
of  suspecting  it  on  light  grounds,  still  more  of 
charging  it  home  witnout  proof.  As  he  ia  not 
omniscient,  he  cannot  be  quite  sure  that  any 
man  who  appears  more  than  usually  pious  is  a 
hypocrite,  nor  does  he  so  denominate  him  on 
that  single  ground.  As  be  cannot  scrutinize  his 
heart,  he  judges  him  by  his  actions,  and  leaves 
him  to  settle  his  motive  with  his  Maker. 

On  the  whole,  if  he  meet  with  a  man,  tha 
consistency  of  whose  life  gives  stronger  evidence 
of  the  reality  and  depth  of  his  religion,  than 
other  men,  he  is  reluctant  in  suspecting  him 
either  of  hypocrisy  or  enthusiasm.  So  far  from 
it,  he  will  find  bis  own  faith  strengthened,  hia 
own  victory  over  the  world  confirmed,  his  own 
indifferenca  to  human  applaaae  Increaaad,  by 
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mob  m  l&fing  exennplifleation  of  tbe  troth  of 
Chmtianity,  and  calmly  leata  it  to  the  incon- 
•iderate,  tha  inoompetent,  and  the  malevolent,  to 
atirmatixe  the  character  which  he  rereres. 

They  who^  when  they  obeerve  eminent  piety 
•nd  seal  much  above  low  water-mark,  insinuate 
that  aiich  aymptome  in  the  more  animated  Chris- 
tian prove  his  tendency  to  be  a  separatist,  pay  a 
very  wretched  oomplioient  to  the  established 
church.  Is  it  not  implying,  that  her  service  is 
not  sufficiently  high  and  enlarged  to  satisfy  an 
•ner^tic  spirit ;  that  she  does  not  poesess  at. 
tractions  to  engage,  and  materials  to  fill,  and 
spirit  to  warm  a  devout  mind,  but  that  a  supe. 
rior  degree  of  earnestness  will  be  in  danger  of 
driving  its  possessor  to  stray  without  her  pale 
in  ssaroh  of  richer  pastures  7  Is  it  not  virtually 
saying  one  of  two  things,  either  that  a  fervent 
piety  IS  bad,  or  that  the  church  is  not  good. 

With  Candidus,  this  is  so  far  from  being  the 
case,  he  is  so  little  *  given  to  change,'  that  he 
rejoices  in  belonging  to  a  church  of  whose  fbr- 
muiaries  we  have  already  seen  how  much  he 
had  to  say  in  commendation.  In  these  stand- 
ards he  rejoices  to  see  truth,  as  it  were,  pinned 
down,  hedged  in,  and  as  fiir  as  is  possible,  in 
this  mutaUe  world,  preserved  and  perpetuated. 
Her  significant  and  spiritual  ordinances,  and 
the  large  infhsion  of  Scripture  in  her  offices  and 
Liturgy,  secure  her  fh>m  the  fluctuations  of  hu- 
man opinion;  so  that,  if  ever  the  principles  of 
any  of  her  ministers  should  degenerate,  her  ser- 
vice  would  be  protected  from  the  vicissitude. 
No  sentiments  but  those  of  her  prescribed  ritual 
can  ever  find  their  way  into  the  desk,  and  the 
desk  will  always  be  a  safb  and  permanent 
standard  ibr  the  pulpit  itself,  as  well  as  a  test  by 
which  others  may  ascertain  its  purity. 

He  values  her  government  for  the  same  rea- 
son for  which  he  values  her  Liturgy,  because  it 
gives  a  definite  bound  to  the  inolosure,  never 
forgetting  that  the  fhiit  inclosed  is  of  deeper 
importance  than  the  fence  which  incloses.  He 
always  remembers,  however,  that,  at  no  very 
remote  period,  when  the  hedge  was  broken 
down,  disorder  and  misrule  overspread  the  fair 
vineyard.* 

Among  other  doctrines,  he  is  an  accurate 
atudier  of  the  doctrine  of  proportions,  in  what- 
ever  regards  the  ecclesiastical  institution. 
Though  be  cordially  approves  her  form  and  dis- 
cipline, thouffh  he  believes  they  are  not  only 
essential  to  her  dignity,  but  neoessary  to  her 
existence,  yet  he  discriminates  between  what  is 
subordinate  and  what  is  suprenM.  If  the  one 
is  the  body,  the  other  is  the  soul.  It  is  to  her 
strenoously  maintaining  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Testament,  that  he  looks  fbr  her  preserva- 
tion. This  is  her  Palladium.  Nor  does  it  more 
resemble  the  fabled  statue  of  Ilium,  becanss, 
like  that,  it  fell  from  heaven  to  earth,  than  in 
ito  having  dropped  down  whUe  the  Prince  tscs 
hmlding  the  eitmdeL 

If  he  adopt  the  Liturgy  fbr  his  model,  it  is 
becauae  he  perceives  how  completely  she  has 
adopted  the  Bible  fbr  hers,  in  never  giving  un- 
due prominence  to  one  doctrine  to  the  dispa- 
ragement of  the  rest ;  like  her  he  appreciates 
and  settlee  them  according  to  their  doe  degrees 
•f  importance. 
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Among  his  many  reasons  fbr  venerating  the 
church  of  England,  the  principal  is  that  she  is 
an  integral  and  distinguished  portion  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  In  the  specific  he  never  loses 
sight  of  the  generick  character ;  as  a  Church* 
man,  he  is  first  a  Christian  and  a  Protestant 
The  ramification,  so  far  from  separating  him 
from  the  root,  unites  him  more  clcraely  to  it  If 
he  bear  much  fruit,  it  is  because  he  is  inserted 
into  the  true  vine.  Though  quicksighted  to 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  errors,  he  does  libe» 
ral  justice  to  whatever  is  valuable  in  other  com* 
monities.  In  many  members  of  those  which 
differ  from  his  own,  more  in  forms  of  govern^ 
ment  than  in  any  of  tbe  essentials  of  doctrine 
he  sees  powerful  ability  and  soond  learning  to 
admire,  and  much  substantial  piety  to  venerate. 
Even  with  regard  to  that  church,  from  the  cob* 
ruptionsand  spiritual  tyranny  of  which  our  own 
has  been  providentially  rescued,  he  acknow 
ledges  much  excellence  in  those  missals  from 
which  our  own  ritual  was  partly  extracted  ;  he 
sees  in  many  of  her  writers  a  genius,  a  sublimi 
ty,  and  an  unction  that  rarely  have  been  sur 
passed.  In  short,  he  exerdres  charity  and  kind* 
ness  to  all  sects  and  all  parties,  except  one,  a 
sect  which  has  lately  been  well  animadverted 
on.  It  is  not,  indeed,  a  distinct  sect ;  it  is  not 
a  separate  community,  for  then  his  prudence 
might  escape  all  contact  with  it,  but  it  is  one, 
whose  sloth,  producing  the  same  insinuating  el^ 
feet  which  the  subttety  of  the  Jesuito  formerly 
produced,  wihoot  giving  us,  like  the  school  Loy« 
ola,  any  hope  of  its  extinction,  has  found  means 
to  thrust  not  a  fiiw  of  its  followers  into  every  re- 
ligious denomination  and  society  in  tke  world— 
Ihe  sect  of  the  wm-dtere. 

In  these  worst  of  sectaries,  no  vaunting  pro- 
fession  of  faith,  no  flaming  display  of  oxthodoxy, 
no  clamour  fbr  favourite,  no  hostility  against 
reprobated  doctrines,  no  outery  for  or  against 
the  church  or  the  state,  will  ever  raise  them  in 
his  estimation.  He  accounte  them  the  barren 
fig-tree  of  every  community  in  whose  soil  they 
spring  op.  They  may,  indeed,  claim  to  belong 
to  it.  but  it  is  as  the  worm  belongs  to  the  root, 
the  canker  to  the  bud,  the  excrescence  to  the 
healthful  body. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  established  church, 
Candidus  approves  the  degrees  of  rank  and  digw 
nity,  and  the  gradations  of  income.  But,  if  he 
never  entertains  a  desire  that  the  highest  were 
lower,  he  cannot  help  breathing  a  cordial  wish 
that  the  lowest  were  higher.  Convinced,  how* 
ever,  that  every  thing  human  is  in  ita  very  na- 
tare  imperfbct,  he  consoles  himself  with  the 
hope,  a  hope  which  is  confirmed  by  actual  in- 
stances, that  soms  of  the  most  highly  endowed 
will  be  examples  of  christian  libersiity,  and  some 
of  the  most  lowly,  of  patient  submission ;  so 
that  their  several  portions  may,  while  they  ena- 
ble them  to  furnish  a  pattern  to  othera,  minister 
to  their  own  eternal  good. 

But  evils  which  he  cannot  remove,  he  will 
never  aggravate.  He  holds  it  criminal  even 
to  agitato  questions  which  only  fbster  and  in- 
flame the  wounds  they  are  meant  to  cure ;  he 
knows  that  fVuitless  discussion  may  irritate, 
but  seldom  heals;  that  <|nerelous  animadver 
on  trreibediable  grievances  only 
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by  ■tirriog  op  dttoontant,  to  excite  inattlMM'di- 
Detion. 

He  reepecte  every  order  and  de|free  among 
tbem  for  the  Lord**  sake  ;  and,  if  a  caie  should 
occur  in  which  he  cannot  honour  the  roan,  he 
will  honour  his  office.  If  called  on  for  his  opt- 
DiOQ  as  to  any  defect,  his  censures  are  discreet ; 
if  not  called  upon,  be  is  silenu  But  if  his  cen- 
sures, when  just,  are  temperate ;  his  oooHnenda- 
tions,  when  merited,  are  cordial.  Above  all,  he 
holds  the  practice  to  be  equally  dishonest,  disin- 
genuous  and  vulgar,  to  make  communities  and 
bodies  answerable  for  the  faults  and  errors  of 
individuals ;  while  he  hover  oommends  or  vin- 
dicates any  thing  decidedly  wrong,  either  in  in- 
dividoaJe  or  in  commomtiefl. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 
The  uUMi$hed  Christum, 

W«  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  fine  writer, 
that,  not  to  know  what  occurred  before  we  were 
Aom,  U  to  be  alwayo  a  child.  Yet  while  the  in* 
teliect  may  be  improved  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
this  antecedent  knowledge,  the  wul  and  the  pas. 
sions  may,  notwithstanding  our  study  of  the 
most  elaborate  discussions  on  their  nature  and 
effects,  remain  in  the  same  state  of  childish  im- 
becility. History  and  philosophy,  though  they 
inform  the  understanding,  and  assist  the  jndg* 
nent,  cannot  rectify  the  obliquities  of  the  heart. 

The  experience  of  all  past  sfes  has  produced 
•nch  an  accumulated  mass  of  disappointment, 
•uch  a  long  unbroken  series  of  mortification, 
such  a  reiterated  conviction  of  the  emptiness  of 
this  World,  and  of  the  insufficiency  of  its  power 
to  confer  happiness,  that  one  would  be  ready  to 
imagine,  that  to  every  fresh  generation,  nay  to 
•very  period  of  the  life  of  every  individual  in 
every  generation,  wisdom  would  not  have  all 
her  admonitions  to  begin  over  affain.  One 
would  not  think  that  the  same  truths  require, 
not  only  to  be  afresh  pressed  upon  us,  but  to  be 
•gain  unfolded ;  to  be  repeated  as  if  all  previous 
experiment  had  never  been  tried,  as  if  all  fore- 
going admonition  had  either  never  been  given, 
or  had  been  completely  obliterated;  as  if  the 
world  were  about  to  begin  on  a  fresh  stock  of 
materials,  to  set  out  on  an  untried  set  of  princi- 
ples, as  if^  it  were  about  to  enter  on  an  original 
course  of  action  of  which  preceding  ages  had 
lefl  no  precedent ;  on  a  line  of  conduct  of  which 
oar  forefathers  had  bequeathed  no  instances  of 
failure,  bad  experienced  no  defbat  of  expecta- 
tion. 

We  read  perpetually  of  multitudes,  who  lived 
in  the  long  indulffenoe  of  unbounded  appetite, 
who  in  the  gratification  of  every  desire,  has 
drained  the  world  to  its  last  dregs ;  but  does  the 
narrative  of  ages  record  a  single  instance,  that 
the  end  propoMd  and  followed  up  in  the  fervent 
pursuit,  I  mean  happiness,  was  ever  attained  7 
We  contemplate  those  recorded  examples,  we 
lament  the  disgusts,  and  pity  the  mortifications 
of  the  disappointed ;  but  who  applies  the  know- 
ledge to  any  practical  use,  to  any  personal  pur- 
We  are  informed,  but  we  are  not  instruct- 


ed. We  resolve,  in  fbll  oonfidenee'of  our  owa 
wisdom,  and  complete  contempt  for  that  of  oar 
predecessors,  to  make  the  experiment  lor  our- 
selves. We,  too,  pursue  the  same  end,  and  pnv 
bably  by  the  same  path ;  secure  that  we  shall 
escape  the  mistakes  into  which  others  have  faUoa, 
assured  that  we  shall  avoid  the  evils  which  they 
have  incurred,  evils  which  we  attribute  to  their 
ignorance,  or  their  neglect,  to  their  error,  or 
their  indiscretion. 

We  set  out  fresh  adventurers  in  the  old  tract 
We  weary  our  wita,  we  waste  our  fortune,  we 
exhaust  oar  spirits.  Still  we  are  persuaded  that 
we  have  devised  the  expedient  of  which  our  pre« 
cursors  were  ignorant ;  that  toe  have  hit  on  the 
very  discovery  which  had  eluded  their  search ; 
that  i0«  have  found  the  ingredient,  which  they, 
in  mixing  up  the  grand  oompoand,  earthly  hap- 
piness, had  overlooked. 

The  natural  and  pressing  object  of  our  desire 
is  present  enjoyment ;  those,  therefore,  who  gra* 
iify  our  wayward  fancies,  or  remove  from  us  any 
immediate  inconvenience,  are  sure  of  our  ftvour. 
On  them  we  seize  as  instruments  for  promoting 
our  schemes  of  gratificstion,  forgetting  that  they 
have  schemes  of  their  own  to  promote ;  that  they 
are  equally  looking  to  us  for  our  instrumentality ; 
and  that,  if  they  are  making  anv  undue  sacri* 
fices  to  us,  it  is  but  in  order  to  the  furtherance 
of  those  schemes.  Such  is  mere  worldly  friend- 
ship. As  the  intellectual  eye  seldom  runs  along 
the  whole  train  of  consequences,  which  is  the 
only  true  way  of  taking  our  measure  of  things, 
the  same  principle  which  attachee  us  to  th« 
friend  who  is  humouring  us,  makes  us  murmur 
at  the  dispensations  of  Him  who  is  correcting 
us,  dispensations  which,  though  painful  at  the 
moment,  may,  by  a  train  of  eircumstanoes  of 
which  we  know  neither  the  design  nor  the  pro- 
cess,  be  insuring  to  us  future  benefits.  But 
having  no  clear  perception  of  remote  good,  we 
have  no  very  ardent  desires  afUr  it  Our  short 
sightedness  concurs  with  our  selfishness  in 
making  this  false  estimate. 

Divine  roodness,  which  we  perhape  have  hi- 
therto  withstood,  at  length  when  He  who  givee 
the  grace  gives  the  desire,  touches  the  heart  so 
lon^  okised  against  it.  The  still  small  voice 
which  was  drowned  in  the  noise  and  tumult  of 
the  world  is  at  length  heard,  and,  through  longer 
forbearance,  and  farther  communications  of  that 
grace,  is  at  length  obeyed.  Religion  operating 
on  the  convictions  of  the  heart,  and  our  humili- 
ty  improving  with  the  experience  of  our  own 
mistakes,  gradually  remove  the  veil  through 
which  we  had  hitherto  beheld  the  worM. 

As  the  heavenly  light  grows  stronger,  tJi» 
false  lights,  drawn  from  the  exhalations  of  sen- 
suality and  self-indulgence,  which  at  once  glim- 
mer and  mislead,  are  quenched.  The  day-star 
begins  to  dawn.  In  the  clearer  atraoaphere,  ob- 
jects  assume  their  proper  shape ;  every  thing 
appears  in  its  true  colours.  Tlie  mind  is  insen- 
sibly .disenchanted,  the  views  take  another  turn. 
As  the  eye  attains  a  more  diatinct  light,  the  de^ 
sires  acquire  a  josisr  aim.  We  disoover  that 
the  best  things  on  earth  have  an  inseparable  im- 
perfection appended  to  them.  Referring  to  our 
past  experience,  or  present  clearer  observatkm 
of  things,  we  find  that  the  delights  which  w% 
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f«n6iad  werd  indeftetiUe  are  dyinr  away ;  we 
find  that  pleasure  disaolves,  wit  misleads,  riches 
corrapt,  power  intoxicates,  hope  deceives,  pos. 
•msion  disappoints ; — and,  which  now  stamps 
uptrn  oar  renewed  feelings  the  deepest  impres. 
•ion  of  the  vanity  of  baman  things,  difficalties 
•ink  oar  spirits,  saccess  agitates  thom ;  we  find 
that  what  wo  want,  we  deeiro  with  a  painfal  ar. 
dency ;  what  we  have,  we  either  fear  to  enjoy, 
or  the  enjoyment  is  poisoned  by  the  fear  of  losing 
it ;  and  the  intense  delight  could  not  long  be 
borne,  even  if  it  could  be  obtained.  The  con- 
victions of  the  Christian  being  settled,  he  is  now 
desirous  of  imparting  the  benefits  of  his  own  ex- 
perience to  his  younger  friends,  who,  in  their 
tarn,  commonly  reject  the  transfer,  thinking 
him  to  be  as  much  mistaken  as  he  had  formerly 
thought  his  predecessors ;  like  him,  they  prefer 
the  experiment  to  the  advice,  the  risk  to  the 
caution. 

The  sober  thinker  is  now  convinced,  that  be- 
tween the  fever  of  desire,  the  uncertainty  of  at- 
tainment, the  disappointment  attending  what  is 
attained,  the  alternation  of  hope  and  fear,  the 
dread  of  the  worst  things,  and  the  insuppressible 
•ease  of  the  brevity  of  the  best,  the  mere  man 
of  the  world  can  never  be  substantially  happy. 
The  Christian  thus  warned,  thas  wakened,  is 
thankful,  not  for  the  mistakes  he  has  committed, 
but  for  the  salutary  vexations  that  have  attended 
Ihem.  The  monitory  wisdom  of  past  ages  rises 
in  his  esteem,  in  the  same  proportion  as  his  own 
•inks.  Above  all,  he  has  fbond,  that  there  is 
no  inlaUible  wisdom  but  in  the  oracles  of  inspi- 
ration ;  there  he  looks  for  whatever  is  *  profits- 
ble  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness.'  There  only  he 
has  found,  that  the  *  man  of  God  may  be  tho- 
loughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works/ 

In  perusing  the  sacred  records,  he  even  de- 
rives  consolation  from  what  he  has  been, a  source 
of  derision  to  the  profane,  and  of  wonder  to  the 
ignorant^the  fidelity  with  which  the  inspired 
writers  have  exhibited  holy  men,  in  the  most 
oensurabto  instances  of  their  conduct,  and  in  the 
lowest  stages  of  their  hope  and  confidence.  He 
there  beholds  the  chosen  servants  of  God  wading 
through  doubts  and  apprehensions,  assaulted  by 
temptations,  perplexed  by  trials.  Had  they  ne- 
ver been  presentad  but  in  their  happier  seasons, 
but  in  their  triumphs,  and  their  victories,  the 
comparison  with  his  own  failures,  with  his  own 
occasional  depressions  and  floctnations,  would 
have  sunk  his  spirita  which  they  now  support, 
would  have  weakened  his  ftith  which  they  now 
confirm. 

He  rejoices  in  the  Gospel  as  a  stream  flowing 
from  the  fountain  of  love  and  mercy,  the  spring 
of  all  spiritual  life  and  motion ;  he  finds  that  ge- 
nuine Christianity  diflbrs  from  every  other  good, 
as  spirit  difiers  from  matter.  It  establishes  the 
foundation  of  happinese  as  well  as  goodness;  and 
both,  not  on  any  supposed  merit  in  the  recipient^ 
but  on  the  free  mercy  and  voluntary  grace  of 
God.  While  it  exacts  obedienoe  to  the  divine 
law,  it  shows  that  the  requisition  cannot  be  com- 
plied  with,  but  by  divine  assistance;  what  it 
commands,  it  bestows ;  if  it  requires  the  will,  it 
eonfbrs  the  power. 

In  the  retrospect  of  bis  past  life,  he  is  asto- 


nished at  the  patience  and  forbearance  of  God 
under  his  own  repeated  provocations  ;  especially 
he  reflecta  with  wonder,  that  the  very  prosperity 
which  had  been  the  special  gift  of  his  Maker^ 
had  alienated  his  heart  from  him.  He  is  humbled 
to  think,  that  it  was  in  the  very  arms  of  his 
goodness  he  forgot  him ;  wlien  he  tasted  most 
abundantly  of  bis  bounty,  then  it  was  ha  neglect- 
ed him  most ;  when  he  most  largely  enjoyed  his 
overflowing  beneficence,  the  gifl  induced  not 
gratitude,  bnt  intoxication.  He  looks  back  with 
remorse  on  the  time  he  has  wasted,  and  the  er<- 
rors  he  has  committed,  but  he  does  not  spend  his 
remaining  strength  so  much  in  regretting  as  ia 
repairing  them. 

To  be  enchanted  with  things  which  have  not 
much  in  them,  he  now  finds  is  the  mark  of  a 
weak  and  undistinguished  mind.  It  shows  the 
absence  of  a  rational  understanding,  and  the 
wsnt  of  a  manly  spirit,  to  be  inordinately  at- 
tached to  any  object,  whose  worth  will  not  bear 
out  our  judgment,  and  vindicate  our  attachment. 
Habitual  considerations  on  the  littleness  of  pre- 
sent things,  the  disappointing  nature  of  all  earth- 
ly enjoyments,  the  grandeur  of  his  future  pros- 
pects, with  nearer  views  of  the  eternal  world, 
all  combine  to  give  continence  to  his  mind,  mo- 
deration to  his  desires,  and  sobriety  to  his  con- 
duct 

We  are  slow  in  making  the  discovery  of  the 
large  capacity  of  the  human  mind  ;  that  it  is 
made  capable  of  a  felicity  commensurate  to  ite 
nature ;  that  the  rudimenta,  both  of  eternal  mi- 
seiT  and  happiness,  are  laid  in  our  souls  here* 
Being  endued  with  such  faculties  and  powers 
for  seeking  the  favour  of  God,  and  such  means 
and  graces  for  attaining  to  his  presence,  the 
Christian  finds  that  the  misery  must  be  propor- 
tionate in  missing  it.  He  has  also  learned,  that 
it  is  not  the  design  of  the  Gospel  merely  to  an* 
nounoe  to  us  a  state  of  future  blessedness,  bnt 
to  fit  us  for  it  It  is  bnt  half  of  the  work  of  in. 
finite  love  to  provide  a  heaven  for  man ;  it  is  ito 
completion  to  make  man  a  suitable  recipient  of 
the  bliss  prepared  for  him.  Without  this  gra- 
cious provision,  Christianity  had  been  a  scheme 
to  tantalize,  and  not  to  save  us.  He  sees  that 
there  is  a  higher  destination  for  the  passions 
than  that  to  which  he  has  hitherto  applied  them. 
Those  afiections  which  had  been  parcelled  out, 
and  severally  fastened  on  their  respective  vani- 
ties, are  now  concentrated  and  devoted  to  God. 
I^vOf  joy,  hope,  desire,  the  very  propensities 
which  have  formerly  misled  him,  having  found 
their  true  object,  now  ripen  him  for  that  state 
from  which  they  had  so  long  seduced  him  ;  each 
contributes  ita  quota  towards  framing  him  into  a 
disposition  for  happiness,  and  to  prepare  him  for 
ita  ultimate  enjoyment 

He  has  long  since  discovered  that  the  best 
pleasures  of  earth  are  drawn  from  cisterns  not 
fountains,  that  our  most  prized  delighto  are  nei- 
ther  pure  in  themselves,  nor  permanent  in  their 
dorati<Ni.  The  immortal  mind  cannot  be  satis- 
fied -in  the  pursuit,  nor  even  in  the  enjoyment. 
They  cannot  confor  what  they  do  not  possess, 
perfoction  and  stability.  Things  perishable 
themselves  cannot  satisfy  the  desires  of  being 
made  for  eternity.  The  soul  cannot  exert  ita 
fuU  powers,  nor  unfold  ita  whole  nature,  nor  die- 
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vlmy  «n  iU  operations  on  Uiii  contracted  stajpe. 
Tne  bed  is  narrower  than  that  a  man  can  stretch 
himself  on  it*  There  is  no  proportion  between 
such  a  scanty  space  and  such  large  capabilities, 
such  trivial  pleasures  and  such  boundless  de- 
sires, such  a  fleeting  duration  and  a  spirit  form- 
ed for  immortality. 

He  has  found  that  it  is  of  pressing  necessity 
that  this  futurity  be  a  happy  one,  otherwise  the 
very  circumstance  that  it  is  endless,  which 
makes  the  happiness  complete,  turns  against  us, 
and  makes  the  oonsummation  of  our  misery. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  shortness  of 
the  time  allotted  us  to  secure  this  futurity,  or 
the  eternity  of  the  state  to  be  secured,  should 
most  stimulate  our  religious  exertions.  We 
have  frequently  spoken  of  the  duty  of  learning 
of  an  enemy,  here  the  lesson  is  peculiarly 
awakening.  The  reason  assigned  in  the  vision 
of  St.  John  why  the  great  enemy  is  working 
with  such  powerful  energy,  is,  because  the  time 
if  thort.  Shall  we  be  equally  assured  of  the 
brevity  of  our  own  time,  and  yet  be  less  active 
in  securing  our  salvation,  than  he  is  in  promot- 
ing our  destruction* 

The  boundlessness  of  the  divine  perfections 
presents  to  the  soul  the  widest  range  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  faith  and  love,  and  the  Gospel  teaches 
the  most  unshaken  confidence  of  happiness  in 
the  death  of  Christ.  But  that  God  is  the  King 
eternal  and  immortal^  is  to  us  the  broad  basis  on 
which  all  the  rest  of  the  promises  are  builL  It 
would  moderate  the  delight  with  which  we  con- 
aider  his  attributes,  if  eternity  were  not  annexed 
to  them ;  his  immortality  alone  being  the  pledge 
and  security  of  ours.  *  The  weight  of  ^lory* 
announced  by  the  Apostle  derives  its  highest 
value  from  its  being  an  eternal  weiffht 

Of  the  joys  of  heaven  there  is  in  Scripture 
no  description.  This  is  wisely  avoided,  as  the 
tastes,  desires,  and  inclinations  of  men  are  so 
different,  one  conceiving  that  to  be  of  the  very 
essence  of  happiness,  for  which  another  has 
little  relish.  They  are  intimated  by  negatives, 
or  by  shadows,  figures,  and  images  of  things, 
to  which  a  general  idea  of  enjoyment  is  annex- 
ed. There  is  only  one  idea  respecting  heaven, 
which  is  clear,  and  plain,  and  definite — ^its  efer- 
iii/y.  Of  duration  every  man  has  some  precision 
in  his  ideas.  Other  delineations  might  have 
led  to  dispute ;  but  if  the  different  notions  of 
the  nature  of  happiness  might  have  kindled  de- 
bate ;  about  its  immortality,  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion.  Perpetuity  gives  the  finishing 
•tamp  to  perfection. 

And  as  we  frame  oor  ideas  of  eternity  from 
what  we  know  of  duration ;  so  we  frame  our 
faint  notions  of  God  from  what  we  conceive  of 
goodness.  We  meditate  on  the  excellences  of 
the  hii^hest  created  spirits,  and  then  imagine 
something  of  God,  though  inconceivably  elevat- 
ed above  that  poor  conception,  yet  not  contra- 
dictory  to  it.  Wo  fill  our  mind  with  the  idea 
of  wisdom,  goodness,  knowledge,  power,  holi- 
ness, justice,  purity,  and  to  each  of  these  at- 
tributes  we  prefix  that  of  infinite ;  never  for- 
getting that  God  is  almost  as  much  above  our 
excellences  as  our  weaknesses.  Yet  we  can 
but  ascribe  to  Him  all  that  we  feel  or  can  ima-. 
gioe  of  perfection,  and  we  should  be  still  more 


lost  in  the  mere  abstract  notion,  if  wv  had  noC 
some  sensible  feelings,  though  infinitely  imper* 
feet,  derived  from  reality  and  exemplification. 

The  Christian  must  fill  his  vocation  to  the 
last.  In  this  or  that  profession  men  are  look* 
ing  forward  to  the  period  when  they  ma^  lay  it 
down  with  safety  and  honour :  the  Christian's 
safety  and  honour  consist  in  his  carrying  it  on 
to  the  end.  But  there  is  between  them  this 
point  of  agreement  The  man  of  business  con- 
tracts his  schemes,  diminishes  his  labours,  mi- 
tigates his  activity,  all  with  a  view  to  his  ulti- 
mate repose.  If  the  religious  man  act  thus,  h% 
does  it  with  another  view,  and  to  a  higher  end* 
If  he  seek  rest  from  his  toib,  it  is  in  order  to 
find  a  surer  rest  in  God;  if  he  contract  his 
schemes,  it  is  that  he  may  enlarge  his  views. 
There  is  no  specific  period  in  which  he  can  say, 
My  work  is  done,  till  he  lies  down  in  the  grave, 
where  no  man  can  work.  He  now  finds  that 
the  tranquillity  of  his  occupations,  the  beauties 
of  nature,  the  peaceful  pleasures  of  retirement, 
pleasures  the  most  natural  and  congenial  to  th* 
mind  of  unsophisticated  man,  would  still  be  U» 
little  to  fill  his  desires ;  that  they  would  leave  a 
melancholy  void  in  his  heart,  without  the  sense 
of  Hie  presence  whose  giCi  they  are.  While  a 
consciousness  both  of  the  presence  and  favour 
of  Grod  gives  a  relish  to  every  enjoyment,  and 
heightens  even  common  comforts  into  blessings. 

There  'u  a  progression  in  the  habits  or  a 
Christian.  In  the  advancement  of  his  ooorse 
his  pursuits  are  probably  skiwer,  but  his  inter- 
ruptions are  fewer.  If  his  progress  be  even 
leas  obvious,  less  apparently  active,  he  is  per- 
haps more  substantially  improving,  more  spiri 
tnally  advancing.  When,  from  Sm  infirmities 
of  declining  life,  he  may  seem  to  be  doing  no- 
thing, he  may  then  be  doing  mosL  If  he  is 
able  to  look  less  abroad,  he  is  rooking  more  with- 
in. He  begins  to  taste  more  of  the  fruits  of  that 
victory  which  the  Apostle  describes  as  the  evi- 
dence  of  a  renovated  heart ;  to  give  this  best 
proof  that  he  is  *  born  of  God,*  *  he  overoometb 
the  world.*  This,  if  one  of  his  latest,  is  one  of 
his  most  important  oonqueets.  But  though  ha 
has  turned  away  his  eyes  from  tlie  world,  be- 
cause it  never  satisfied  the  desires  of  his  heart, 
he  endeavours  to  the  last  to  serve  it  with  much 
more  sedulity,  than  when  he  looked  to  it  for 
happiness. 

He  has  long  been  persuaded,  that  even  in  this 
present  low  state  of  being,  we  must  attain  some- 
thing of  the  rudiments  of  future  happiness.  Ha 
has  learned  that  the  first  principles  most  be 
formed  now,  which  are  to  have  their  consum- 
mation in  heaven.  To  look  forward  to  the  com- 
pletion of  a  etate  and  ebaracter,  of  which  we 
have  not  so  much  as  begun  to  acquire  the  ele- 
ments, is  not  acting  according  to  any  of  the 
analogies  of  common  life.  The  beginning  and 
the  process  of  any  thing  we  have  in  contem- 
plation always  partake  in  an  inferior,  but  still 
in  a  similar  and  progressive  measure,  of  the 
nature  of  the  end.  It  has  the  same  properties 
and  tendencies,  in  its  initial  state,  with  that 
which  is  hereafter  to  be  completed.  We  must 
begin  to  lay  in  onr  hearts  the  foundation  both 
of  the  love  and  knowledge  of  God,  if  we  wooM 
hereafter  attain  to  that  perfootioa  in  botb«  which 
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w  tttt  told  U  of  the  eMenoe  of  the  heaveDljr 
bappineM. 

He  iiM  SoBgr  foond  that  there  is  no  peace  to 
Che  mind  that  does  not  entertain  some  one  alti- 
mate  end.  Broken  views  and  mixed  designs 
distract  its  attention,  and  corrode  its  qaiet.  In 
most  of  the  enterprises  of  life,  a  man,  besides 
being  absorbed  by  present  and  perhaps  opposing 
eehemes,  is  looking  aniiously  forward  to  some 
point  of  change.  He  had  no  sooner  framed  one 
project,  but  his  views  are  penetrating  to  some- 
thing beyond  it ;  something  which  he  shall  have 
adopted  as  soon  as  be  ahau  have  accomplished 
•U  bis  proximate  c»biects.  Thus  the  projecting, 
and  flaetuating,  ancl  prospeetive  mind,  is  never 
at  rest     There  is  no  stability  but  in  God.    No 

Gind  aim,  no  fixed  position,  no  ultiraate  end, 
t  in  him.  He  who  has  onoe  chosen  his  Re. 
deemer  for  his  portion,  is  subject  to  no  more 
▼icissitudes ;  has  no  after  reference,  no  remoter 
pursuit,  no  further  design,  in  reserve. 

He,  however,  who  makes  heaven  his  aim, 
and  God  his  end,  will  not  therefore  live  idly,  as 
if  his  choice  being  decided,  his  object  being 
settled,  he  had  nothing  more  to  do.  His  object 
ie  indeed  fixed,  his  choice  is  irreversibly  deter, 
mined,  his  portion  is  unalterably  decided ;  but 
that  whieh  elevates  his  desires  also  enlarges 
his  eapaciiies,  so  that  his  pursuit  never  ceases, 
his  search  is  never  finished  ;  nor  ever  can  be, 
unless  the  perfection  of  its  object  could  be  ex. 
bausted.  Mr.  Boyle  observes  of  a  certain  mine, 
ral,  tliat  a  man  may  consume  his  whole  lifti  in 
the  study  of  it,  without  ever  arriving  at  the 
knowledge  of  all  its  properties.  How  much 
more  shall  he  who  seeks  to  *  acquaint  himself 
with  God,  find  that  his  entire  life  is  too  short, 
bis  whole  powers  too  small,  to  find  out  the  Ai. 
mighty  to  perfection !  This  be  will  never  com- 
pletely accomplish  on  earth,  yet  his  desires  will 
grow  with  his  attainments. 

But  as  the  happiness  of  a  Christian  is  ohiefly 
in  prospect,  he  joyfully  looks  forward  to  its  glo- 
rious consummation  in  a  better  world.  *  When  I 
awake  up  afler  thy  likeness  I  shall  be  satisfied,* 
a  plain  intimation  that  till  then  we  shall  not  be 
satisfied.  From  different  passages  of  scripture, 
we  collect  that  the  happiness  of  Heaven  consists 
in  seeing  Grod,  in  participating  his  likeness,  in  be. 
ing  satisfied  with  it  But  how  shall  this  blessed- 
ness be  perfected  hereafter,  if  the  desire,  if  the 
endeavour,  does  not  originate  here  7  If  there  be 
no  preliminary  acquaintance  begun  with  him 
who  ransomed  us  with  his  blood,  can  we  expect 
to  dwell  with  him  in  eternal  glory  7  *  Not  to  know 
God'  is  the  portentous  omen  of  being  *  punished 
with  everlasting  destruction  from  his  presence.* 
It  is  unspeakablv  distressing  to  apprehend,  that 
this  may  possibly  be  the  awful  description  of 
some,  who  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  credit 
or  character ;  who  go  on  without  ever  entertain, 
ing  a  oonception,  that  such  a  beginning  may  be 
connected  with  such  an  end. 

All  the  delineations  of  future  misery,  all  the 
picturee  of  a  disturbed  imagination,  all  the 
terrors  with  which  a  restless  conscience  anti- 
cipates  its  torments,  all  the  accumulated  images, 
by  which  Revelation  describes  it,  whether  under 
the  figure  of  the  fire  that  is  never  quenched,  or 
the  worm  that  never  dies,  are  but  inferior  do- 1 


grees  of  this  terrible  climax,  <  everlasting  de- 
slrucUon  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  !*  All 
the  doleful  conceptions  of  unimaginable  woe, 
all  the  shades  and  shspes  of  substantial,  unut- 
terable wretchedness,  are  comprised  in  this 
hopeless,  everduring  exile.  What  the  soul  suf- 
fers,  theie  is  no  attempt  to  describe,  what  it 
loses  is  but  faintly  presented  to  the  imagination. 
On  the  other  hand,  *  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear 
beard,  nor  hath  the  heart  of  man  oonoeived,* 
the  final  state  of  bliss.  And  it  is  observable 
that  the  two  extremes  are  both  most  emphati- 
cally conveyed  by  negatives.  We  are  only  ae- 
sured  that  assimilation  with  God  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  joy,  banishment  from  his  presence  the 
extremity  of  woe. 

There  is  nothing  that  more  humbles  and 
abases   the   established  Christian,    than   that, 
whilst  in  his  happier  momenta,  be  is  able  to 
figure  to  himself  a  cheering  image  of  the  glory 
of  the  Redeemer,  the  blessedness  of  the  re- 
deemed, the  beauty  of  Christian  perfection  ;  to 
feel  himself  not  only  awakened,   but  exalted, 
not  merely  enlightened,  but  kindled,  almost  pes- 
sessing,  rather  than  anticipating,  heaven ;  while 
he  is  enabled,  in  a  joyful  measure,  to  meditate 
upon  theee  things,  feel  bis  mind  ennobled  and 
his  soul  expanded  by  the  contemplation,  yet  te 
find  how  soon  the  bright  ideas  fade,  the  strong 
impression  is  effaced,  the  heavenly  vision  va- 
nished ;  he  mourns  to  reflect,  that  he  dooe  not 
more  powerfully  exhibit  in  his  conversstion, 
more  forcibly  display  in  his  life,  that  spirit  of 
which  his  heart  was  lately  so  full,  of  which  his 
mind  was  so  enamoured.    Cast  down  by  these 
reflections,  he  still  learns— painful  lesson  !^- 
that  *  those  mu»t  sow  in  tears  who  would  reap 
in  joy ;'  that  it  is  not  expectation,  but  possession, 
which  excludes  all  sense  of  sorrow ;  that  it  ie 
heaven  itself,  and  not  the  promise  of  it,  that  is 
to  *  wipe  all  tears  from  our  eyes,*    His  happi- 
ness in  tliis  life  will,  on  theee  aoconnta,  be  as 
fer  below  perfeetion,  as  his  goodnees ;  and  when 
we  speak  of  his  joy  and  felicity,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood, rather  of  a  comparative,  than  an  al^ 
solute  happiness.    It  is  the  joy  of  hope  render- 
ed sure  by  faith.    The  soul  will  not  be  com- 
pletely  blessed  till  the  body  is  disanimated,  its 
temptations  removed,  and  its  infirmities  at  aa 
end. 

The  Christian,  as  life  wears  away,  must  net 
be  disoouraf^d,  if  he  feels  not  alwajrs  theee 
fervours,  which  once  appeared  to  him  insepara* 
Ue  from  real  piety.  It  is  not,  perhape,  that  his 
piety  is  less  sinoere,  but  that  years  and  infir- 
mity, which  have  impaired  his  natural  energy 
of  character,  may  affect  or  seem  to  affect  the 
liveliness  of  his  devotion ;  but  it  may  be  mellow- 
ed, without  being  decayed;  he  will  not  too 
much  distress  himself  by  mistaking  that  fer  a 
diminution  of  grace,  whieh  may  be  only  a  wear- 
ing out  of  nature.  Or  it  may  be,  that  the  prin- 
ciple, which  is  become  habitnal,  may  not  for 
that  very  reason  strike  the  mind  so  fercibly 
as  on  its  more  early  adoption,  yet  it  may 
have  sunk  deeper  into  his  heart  There  may 
be  more  proportion  in  his  religion ;  all  its  com- 
ponent  parts  may  be  more  balanced :  there  ie 
more  evenness  in  his  character ;  more  virtues, 
but  of  a  less  ostensible  kind,  an  eollBetad  into 
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it  thftD  he  formerly  thougrht  neoeasar  j.  His  piety 
iff  at  once  more  Bolid,  and  more  spiritaal,  more 
operative,  yet  more  serene.  His  principles  have 
somewhat  of  a  different  call  for  their  exercise : 
the  efforts  he  formerly  made  to  resist  tempta- 
tions of  a  bolder  character,  are  now  ejcerted  to 
repel  the  incursions  of  peevishness,  the  allure, 
ments  of  indolence,  the  murmurs  of  impatience. 
Qoalilies  which  he  onoe  relinquished  to  the  un- 
converted,  as  tbinkinur  them  merely  natural,  he 
now  carefully  cherishes*  Cheerfulness,  onoe 
considered  as  the  mere  flow  of  animal  spirits 
is  cultivated  as  a  Christian  g^raoe ;  for  it  does 
not  now  spring  from  nature,  bat  triumphs 
over  it 

He  is  not  so  eager  in  support  of  some  particu- 
lar opinions  as  formerly,  because  each  doctrine 
now  maintains  its  proper  place  and  due  impor- 
tance in  his  mind.  If  he  make  religion  less  a 
subject  of  discussion,  he  trusts  it  is  become  a 
more  practical  principle.  His  views  are  more 
deep,  his  judgment  more  just,  his  convictions 
more  firmly  rooted.  There  is  a  finer  edge  to 
his  virtues,  for  they  sre  now  sheathed  in  humi- 
lity ;  and  this  quality,  the  crowning  point,  and 
soundest  evidence  of  a  renovated  mind,  by  ren- 
dering him  more  distrustful  of  himself^  more 
candid  in  his  opinions,  and  more  temperate  in 
his  language,  will  have  checked  that  forward- 
ness of  debate,  rashness  of  decision  and  impa- 
tience with  error,  which,  with  the  less  enlight- 
ened, might  formerly  have  given  him  the  ap- 
pearanoe  of  a  more  animated  Christian. 

But  the  more  his  character  improves,  the  more 
he  looks  out  of  himself  for  his  final  happiness. 
His  trust  in  his  Redeemer,  increases  in  exact 
proportion  to  those  virtues  of  which  that  trust  is 
the  Bouroe,  virtues  on  which  too  many  others  in- 
vite him  to  rest  bis  dependence* 

Some  Christians,  in  their  outset,  are  disposed 
to  lay  an  almost  exdosive  stress  on  duties,  with- 
out sufilciently  cultivating  the  spirit  which  should 
prompt  them  ;  others  too  much  overlook  duties, 
relying  on  certain  forvors  for  supplying  their 
place.  The  established  Christian  is  careful  ne- 
ver to  relax  in  duties,  even  though  they  are  not 
attended  with  that  energy  which  once  gave 
more  animation  to  the  exercise.  There  may  be 
in  them  a  less  sensible  acting  of  the  afiections, 
which  are  naturally  more  alive  in  the  active  sea- 
son of  life,  yet  without  any  diminution  of  the 
real  principle  of  piety ;  there  will  be  rather  an 
increased  devoiedness,  an  augmented  acqui- 
escence of  the  will,  a  more  complete  consecra- 
tion of  heart  and  spirit,  to  the  only  legitimate 
object  of  their  entire  aiiection. 

He  will,  however,  be  solicitous,  that  if  the 
flame  emit  not  such  vivid  flashes,  as  when  it  was 
first  lighted,  yet  that  it  shall  burn  more  steadily, 
more  equably ;  especially  will  he  be  vigilant, 
that  he  do  not  insensibly  transfer  to  other  ob- 
jects that  ardour  which  used  to  give  life  and 
spirit  to  his  piety,  and  that  while  he  fears  he  is 
not  BO  much  alive  to  God,  it  is  because  he  is 
more  alive  to  the  world.  Though  others  cannot 
fairly  judge  of  his  internal  state,  yet  there  is 
this  sure  test  by  which  he  will  judge  himself; 
if  the  natural  tempers  be  not  more  subdued,  if 
the  irrascible  passions  retain  their  vehemence, 
if  pride  and  selfishneee  maintain  their  sway, 


while  the  religions  foelings  alone  are  ftomn  o^ 
tuse,  it  is  an  idarming  symptom,  a  plam  intim^ 
tion,  that  religion  has  mdeed  lost,  or  rather,  it 
is  to  be  foared,  that  it  never  had  obtained  the 
supreme  place  in  his  heart 

And  as  he  has  observed,  that  in  some  vehe- 
ment characters  the  lamp  of  religious  fervoiu 
was  first  kindled  by  the  fire  of  natural  passions, 
so  its  flame  declines  with  the  declension  of  tlie 
natural  powers ;  he  is  also  aware,  that  there  is 
a  possibility  to  the  Christian,  as  he  advances  in 
years,  of  a  growing  supineness,  the  too  natural 
efiect  of  which  is  a  decay  of  the  vital  spirit  of 
religion.  This  makes  him  tremble  when  he  re- 
flects that  the  same  awfiil  warning  which,  in 
the  vision  of  the  Apocalypse,  *  the  Spirit  gives  to 
tbe  churches,*  is  addressed  with  equal  emphasis 
to  every  individual  Christian.  He  remembers 
that  this  oompassionate  Spirit,  which  succours 
us  when  tempted,  strengthens  as  when  perse- 
cuted, intercedes  for  us  when  afflicted,  has  pro- 
mised no  such  soothing  tenderness  under  de- 
clining piety.  His  language  to  the  decaying 
Christian,  as  well  as  to  the  lukewarm  church, 
is  that  of  alarming  menace.  This  gradual  apos- 
tacy  is  the  onlv  ease,  becaose  it  is  a  hopeless 
one,  in  which  he  threatens  final  rejection.  It 
is,  indeed,  infinitely  grievous,  when  they,  whom 
this  blessed  Spirit  Has  enlightened,  in  whom  ha 
has  excited  devout  dispositions  and  holy  tempers, 
visibly  sink  below  the  state  in-  which  they  onoe 
stood.  In  the  volume  of  inspiration,  every  com- 
plaint, every  expostulation,  every  argument 
which  long-suffering  goodness  could  suggest, 
every  intreaty  which  insulted  mercy  could  de- 
vise, is  exhausted ;  nothing  is  omitted  which  can 
invigorate  relaxing  principle,  nothing  is  neglect- 
ed which  can  reanimate  decaying  piety. 

The  advanced  Christian,  therefore,  will  guard 
against  the  too  natural  delusion  of  imposing  on 
himself  the  belief,  that  a  declension  in  spiritual 
vigour  is  only  natural  decay.  But  he  will  guard 
against  it,  by  watching  its  sensible  and  visible 
effects.  He  will  discern,  whether  he  sets  less 
value  on  the  things  which  are  passing  away  ; 
whether  his  attachment  to  the  world  diminishes, 
while  his  prayers  for  its  prosperity  and  improve, 
ment  increase ;  whether  he  is  as  zealous  in  pro- 
moting good  works  by  his  purse  and  his  influ- 
enoe,a8  he  was  in  the  days  of  health  and  strength, 
by  his  personal  exertions. 

The  confirmed  Christian  exemplifies  the  em- 
phatical  description  of  the  good  man  in  Scrip- 
ture, *  he  waUu  with  Grod.*  He  does  not  merely 
approach  him  at  stated  times ;  he  does  not  cere- 
moniously  address  him  on  great  occasions  only, 
and  then  retreat,  and  dwell  at  a  distance ;  but 
he  tDolkt  with  him,  his  habitual  intercourse,  his 
natural  motion,  his  daily  converse,  his  intimate 
communication,  is  with  his  Redeemer  :  and  he 
remembers  that  walking  not  only  implies  inter- 
course, but  progress.  His  graces  if  not  more 
sincere,  are  more  universal ;  he  knows  and  he 
endeavours  to  act  upon  the  knowledge,  that  a 
Christian  must  be  holy  in  *  all  manner  of  con- 
versation ;*  that  excellences  in  some  part  of  his 
character  will  not  atone  for  allowed  defects  in 
any. 

In  the  still  remaining  varieties  of  this  chang- 
ing Mene,  noC  knowing  to  what  partioolar  triut 
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fae  may  yet  be  called,  he  will  have  endeavoured 
to  brin^  a  oreneral  preparedness  of  spirit  to  every 
event  when  he  can  no  longer  do  the  will  of 
t^od  by  his  accustomed  exertions,  he  can,  with 
a  submission  which  is  worn  into  a  habit,  wfftr 
it  That  which  is  the  crime  of  an  ordinary  man, 
is  his  highest  attainment  He  can  svbmit  to  be 
usele$9.  He  will  cheerfully  resign  himself  to  be 
discharged  from  services,  in  which  his  former 
happiness  had  consisted.  He  wilt  contentedly 
■ee  himself  laid  by,  though  still  stout  in  heart, 
ftnd  firm  in  spirit  He  will  kindly  assist  those 
^ho  are  rising  up  to  fill  the  place  which  he  is 
about  to  leave  vacant,  by  his  counsel  bis  expe- 
rience, his  prayers.  He  can  rejoice,  that  though 
the  servant  fails,  the  service  is  and  will  be  sup. 
plied. 

He  will  continue  more  assiduously  to  labour 
after  that  consistency  of  character,  which  is  a 
more  ucieqnivocal  evidence  of  high  cbrietian  at- 
tainment, than  the  most  prominent  great  quali- 
ties, which  are  frequently  counteracted  by  their 
Qppoeites.  This  consistency  exhibits  a  most 
striking  conformity  to  the  image  of  his  Maker; 
as  in  the  works  of  creation,  the  wisdom  of  the 
Supreme  Intelligence  is  more  admirable  in  the 
agreement  and  harmony  of  one  thing  with  an- 
«>ther,  than  in  the  individual  beauty  and  excel- 
lence of  each.  It  is  more  conspicuous,  in  the 
fitness  and  proportion  of  its  parts  relatively, 
than  in  the  composition  of  the  parts  themselves. 
By  this  uniformity,  the  results  of  religion  are 
the  most  beautifully  exhibited  in  the  christian 
character. 

And  as  a  real  Christian  is,  allowing  for  human 
infirmity,  consistent  with  himself;  so  the  same 
consistency  is  discoverable  in  the  general  fea- 
tures of  all  Christians.  However  men  may  differ 
in  their  natural  character,  yet  there  is,  in  all 
true  believers,  a  sort  of  correspondent  feeling,  as 
well  as  common  principle,  which  draws  their 
affections  to  each  other,  as  well  as  their  hearts 
and  faculties  to  one  common  source  and  centre. 
It  is  not  a  traditionary  religion  which  attracts 
them  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  nor  is  it  a 
f)arty  feeling  which  attaches  them  to  some  par- 
ticular  society,  but  it  is  a  divinely  infused  prin- 
ciple, communicated  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  it  is 
identified  in  all  its  essentials ;  and  a  genuine 
Christian  is  radically  the  same  being,  wherever 
he  is  found,  and  under  whatever  difference  of 
circumstances  he  exists. 

The  nearer  he  approaches  to  God,  the  more, 
in  one  sense,  he  will  be  sensible  of  his  distance 
from  him.  Higher  views  of  God*s  unspeakable 
holiness,  a  deeper  sense  of  his  own  unworthineas, 
act  reciprocally,  and  confirm  each  other.  Yet 
this  {{rowing  consciousness  of  his  distance  only 
serves  to  augment  his  love.  He  more  and  more 
feels  the  goodness  of  God,  in  having  never  cast 
off  human  nature,  in  having,  immediately  on  its 
apoetacy,  conceived  the  gracious  design  to  repair 
its  evils,  and  restore  its  dignity.  He  feels,  in  its 
full  force,  tliat  unspeakable  consolation  which 
the  disciples  of  the  most  sublime  of  all  the  pagan 
philosophers  lamented  was  wanting  in  their  re- 
ligion ;  they  regretted  that  between  the  pure  di- 
vinity and  the  impure  creature,  as  there  i»  no 
tcston,  to  there  can  be  no  communion*  Can  any 
thing  more  atrikiogly  demonstrate  how  com- 


plete!;^ the  Mediator  provides  for  that  want,  and 
establishes  that  communion  t  ^  It  b  thus,*  as  a 
very  learned  and  pious  writer  has  observed, 
*  that  the  Groepel  doctrine  gives  full  relief  of 
mind  and  ease  of  conscience,  as  well  as  enoon- 
ragement  to  piety,  and*  discouragement  to  sin.** 
It  givos  not  only  futura  hope,  but  present  peaoe! 
it  is  not  all  in  promise,  it  is  much  in  hand. 

Through  the  silent,  but  effectual,  operationa 
of  grace,  obedience,  is  become  acquiescence, 
duty,  is  transformed,  not  only  into  assent,  but 
choice.  If  even  a  heathen  could  say.  Lead  me 
to  whatsoever  I  am  appointed,  and  I  will  follow 
thee,  but  if  I  am  unwilling,  Btill  I  wiU  follow 
thee,  no  wonder  if  the  confirmed  Christian  serves 
God  not  so  much  because  he  is  bound  to  serve 
him,  as  because  love  is  the  dictate  of  his  heart, 
affection  the  voluntary  bent  of  his  disposition. 
He  needs  no  extraneous  attraction,  the  impulse 
is  from  within.  The  raw  recruit  requires  to  be 
allured  by  the  *fife  and  spirit-stirring  drum,* 
but  the  veteran  soldier  follows  the  service  be* 
cause  he  loves  it,  follows  it  for  its  own  sake. 
There  is  no  longer  any  violence  done  to  nature, 
for  the  nature  is  made  conformable  to  the  object ; 
the  love  of  Christ  constrains  him,  cpntrary  prin- 
ciples are  reconciled,  opposite  propensities  are 
blended  into  one,  and  that  one  a  blessed,  though 
still  imperfect,  conformity  to  the  image  and  the 
will  of  God.  The  more  his  perceptions  are  clear, 
ed  and  his  will  purified,  the  more  his  faith 
strengthens ;  the  more  simple  his  views  become, 
the  more  his  thoughts  and  affections  reduce 
themselves  to  that  one  central  point,  where  alone 
perfection  resides. 

As  he  has  long  observed  that  the  scheme,  the 
show,  the  fashion  of  this  lif))  passes  away,  so  he 
does  not  forget,  that  his  own  progress  keeps  pace 
with  the  world,  that  he  also  is  passing  away 
with  it  Fluctuation,  vicissitude  and  decay, 
form  the  very  characters  of  our  beinr.  ^  No- 
thing continueth  in  one  stay.*  Surely  uese  per- 
petual intimations  of  Scripture  were  intended 
for  a  constant  memento,  that  fondness  for  things 
so  transitory  is  as  ill-suited  to  their  value  as  dis- 
proportioned  to  their  duration.  These  constant 
admonitions  inculcate  temperance  in  our  joy, 
and  moderation  in  our  sorrow.  They  teach  us 
to  rejoice  as  if  we  rejoiced  not,  and  to  weep  ae 
if  vse  wept  not  Whatever  is  vain  in  the  end, 
renders  all  reference  to  its  intermediate  course 
comparatively  vain  also. 

The  Christian  observes  the  world  around  him 
to  be  most  careful  about  the  things  which  will 
end  at  death  ;  his  care  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
things  which  then  begin ;  and  as  it  is  not  so 
much  to  ascertain  the  time,  as  to  eecure  the 
consequences  of  death,  that  he  has  been  anxious; 
death  can  never  properly  be  said  to  be  sudden 
to  him,  who  always  knew  that  the  event  was  aa 
certain  as  the  period  was  uncertain.  But  he 
does  not  convert  the  shadows  of  death  into  such 
a  thick  and  substantial  cloud,  as  shall  prevent 
the  mental  eye  from  piercing  through  it,  and 
seeing  the  glory  beyond  it  Through  this  deep, 
but  pervious  gloom,  the  bright  prospect  opens 
to  that  state,  a  glimpse  of  which,  caught  by  the 
eye  of  faith,  has  in  all  ages,  enabled  the  sinoero 
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Chrwtian  to  work  through  all  his  earthlj  diffi. 
colties :  u  it  hu  Strang then«d  him  to  encounter, 
with  holy  hope  end  humble  confidence,  the  tri- 
als of  life,  ao  he  trusts  it  will  sustain  him  in  bis 
last  oonfiict  with  the  terrors  of  death.  *  Let  me 
now,*  says  he,  *  act  as  s&ing  him  who  is  invisi- 
ble,  borne  op  bj  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  and 
strengthened  by  the  eternal  Spirit,  let  me  anti- 
cipate rov  heaven,  burst  my  present  narrow 
bounds,  shake  off  (he  incumbrance  of  body,  an- 
nihilate a  distonce  in  itself  so  short,  and  make 
that  immortality  which  is  near,  present* 
Thus  is  the  image  of  diTine  goodness  more 


clearly  though  still  iniMrleotly,  reflected  in  tiie 
ooiifirraed  Christian.  The  original  character  of 
the  human  heart,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of 
ite  Creator,  is  about  to  be  reinstated  in  ite  pris- 
tine purity.  Sin,  the  lawless  tenant,  not  the  na 
tive  proprietor  of  the  mansion,  will  soon  be  to- 
tally expelled ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  primitive 
principle  is  radicated ;  the  usurper  is  dethroned, 
if  not  altogether  dispossessed ;  he  is  conquered, 
if  not  absolutely  expelled ;  if  he  sometimes  die. 
turb,  he  can  no  longer  daistroy.  The  exile  re. 
turns  to  his  fi»rsaken  home,  the  prodigal  to  his 
Other's  house,  the,  pardoned  peniten*  \o  his  God. 


AN  ESSAY 
ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  PRACTICAL  WRITINGS  OF 

SAINT  PAUL. 

Saint  Paul  hath  furnished  us  with  so  rich  a  variety  of  moral  and  spiritual  precepts,  subordi 
nate  to  the  general  laws  of  piety  and  virtue,  that  out  of  them  might  well  be  compiled  a  body  of 
Ethics,  or  system  of  precepta  de  offieiit,  in  truth  and  completeness  far  excelling  those  which  any 
philosophy  hath  been  able  to  devise  or  detiver. — Dn.  Bauiow. 


PREFACE 

It  is  with  no  little  diffidence  thst  the  writer  of  the  following  pages  ventures  to  submit  them  to 
the  public  eye.  She  comes  *  in  weakness  and  in  fear,  and  in  much  trembling.*  She  is  folly  aware, 
that  whoever  pretends  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  character,  and  especially  into  the  writings, 
of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiled,  in  a  manner  at  all  adequate  to  the  dignity  and  excellence 
of  both,  should  possess  many  and  high  requisites,  to  which  she  can  make  out  no  fair  title.  It 
would,  however,  be  entirely  superfluous  to  insist  on  her  incompetency  to  the  proper  execution  of 
such  a  work,  on  her  deficiencies  in  ancient  learning.  Biblical  criticism,  and  deep  theological 
knowledge ;  because  the  sagacity  of  the  reader  would  not  fail  to  be  beforehand  with  her  avowal, 
in  detecting  them.  It  may,  however,  serve  as  some  apology  for  the  boldness  of  the  present  un- 
dertaking, that  these  volumes  are  not  of  a  critical,  but  of  a  practical  nature. 

On  the  doctrinal  portion,  more  especially,  of  Saint  PauPs  Epistles,  such  a  multitude  of  admire- 
ble  discourses  have  been  composed,  that  to  have  attempted  to  add  to  their  number,  without  reach- 
ing their  excellence,  would  have  been  as  unnecessary  as  it  might  have  been  presumptuous.  On 
the  practical  part,  also,  much  has  been  ably  and  usefully  written.  Dissertations,  commentarief, 
treatises,  and  sermons,  however,  though  of  superior  merit,  have  not  worn  out  the  subject ;  and 
elucidations  of  his  writings,  whether  they  relate  to  doctrine  or  to  practice,  cannot,  in  any 
point  of  view,  be  undertaken  without  exhibiting  new  proofs  of  those  inestimable  treasures  they 
contain.  They  are  a  {{olden  mine,  in  which  the  diligent  workman,  the  deeper  he  digs,  the  more 
he  will  discover ;  the  Sirther  he  examines,  the  more  ne  will  find.  Rich  veins,  hitherto  unheeded, 
will  overpay  his  labours,  will  continue  to  pour  out  upon  him  their  Gresh  abundance  of  precioua 
ore.  Even  the  present  explorer,  who  had  no  skill  to  penetrate  his  depths,  has  been  soroetimea 
surprised  ni  the  opulence  which  lay  upon  the  surface,  and  of  which  she  had  not  before,  perhape, 
fully  estimated  the  value. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  passages  in  the  works  of  this  great  Apostle,  (but  they  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence,  and  bear  no  proportion  to  such  as  are  obvious,)  which  have  been  interpreted  in  a  different 
and  even  contradictory  manner  by  men,  who,  sgreeing  in  the  grand  essentials  of  Christianity, 
may  be  allowed  to  differ  on  a  few  abstruse  pointa,  without  any  impeachment  of  the  piety  on  either 
side.  If  one  must  be  mistaken,  both  may  be  sincere.  If  either  be  wrong,  both  doubtless  desire 
to  be  right ;  and,  happily  fijr  mankind,  we  shall  all  be  ultimately  tried  by  a  Judge,  who  is  a 
searcher  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart ;  in  whose  sight  the  reciprocal  exercise  of  Chris- 
tian charity  may  be  more  acceptable  than  that  entire  unifbrmitv  of  sentiment  which  would  su- 
persede the  occasion  of  ita  exercise.  *  What  I  know  not,  teach  Thou  me,*  is  a  petition  which 
even  the  wisest  are  not  too  wise  to  offer ;  and  they  who  have  prefered  it  with  the  most  effect,  are, 
of  all  others,  the  persons  who  will  judge  the  most  tenderly  of  the  different  views,  or  unintentional 
misconceptions  of  the  opposite  party. 

That  conquest  in  debate  over  a  Christian  adversary,  which  is  achieved  at  the  expense  of  the 
Christian  temper,  will  always  be  dearly  purchased;  and,  though  a  triumph  so  obtained  may  die- 
comfit  the  opponent,  it  will  afford  no  moral  triumph  to  the  conqueror. 

Waving,  therefore,  both  from  disinclination,  and  inability,  whatever  paiMgoi  may  be  ooneider 
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ed  M  OQMtrovtMml,  the  writer  has  eoafined  bertelf  to  endeavour,  though  it  mvet  be  oenAeeed, 
imperActly  end  eaperficiellj,  to  bring  forward  St  Paul's  oharacter  as  a  model  for  our  general 
imitatwn,  and  his  praotical  writings  as  a  store. boose  for  our  general  instruction ;  avoiding  what- 
ever might  be  oonsidered  ae  a  ground  for  the  discussion  of  any  pcnnt  not  immediataly  teiMiing  lo 
practicJ  utility. 

It  may  be  objected  to  her  plan,  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  propoee  for  general  imitation,  a  cha^ 
racier  ao  highly  gifted,  eo  peculiarly  circumstanced, — an  inspired  Apo^e, — a  devoted  Martyr. 
But  it  ie  the  principal  design  of  these  pages, — a  design  which  it  may  be  thought  is  too  frequently 
avowed  in  them,— ^  show  that  our  common  actions  are  to  be  performed,  and  our  common  trials 
sustained,  in  somewhat  i^  the  same  spirit  and  temper  with  thoee  high  duties  and  those  unparal. 
leled  suffi»ringe  to  which  Saint  Paul  was  called  out;  and  that  every  Christian  in  his  meaaure 
and  degree,  should  exhibit  somewhat  of  the  dispoeitions  inculcated  by  that  religion,  of  which  the 
Apoetle  Paul  was  the  brightest  human  example,  as  well  as  the  moet  illustrious  human  teacher. 

The  writer  is  persuaded,  that  many  read  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  with  deep  reverence  fur 
the  station  they  hold  in  the  Inspired  Oracles,  without  considering  that  they  are  at  the  same  time 
eapremely  exoellent  for  their  unequalled  applicableness  to  life  and  manners ;  that  many,  while 
they  highly  reapect  the  writer,  think  him  too  high  for  ordinary  use.  It  has,  therefore,  besn  her 
particukr  object,  in  the  present  work,  not  indeed  to  diminish  the  dignity  of  the  Apostle,  but  te 
diminish,  in  one  sense,  the  distance  at  whioh  wo  are  apt  to  hold  so  exalted  a  model ;  to  draw  him 
into  a  more  intimate  connection  with  ourselves ;  to  let  him  down,  as  it  were,  not  to  our  level,  hot 
to  our  familiarity.  To  induce  us  to  reeort  to  him,  not  only  on  the  great  demands  and  trying  oo> 
currencee  of  life,  but  to  bring  both  the  writings  and  the  conduct  of  thie  distinguished  Saint  to 
mix  with  our  common  concerns ;  to  incorporate  the  doctrines  which  he  teachee,  the  principles 
which  he  exhibits,  and  the  precepts  which  he  enjoins,  into  our  ordinary  habita,  into  our  every 
day  practice ;  to  consider  him  not  only  as  the  writer  who  has  the  moet  ably  and  euoceesfully  un- 
folded the  sublime  truths  of  our  Divine  religion,  and  as  the  instructor  who  has  supplied  us  with 
the  noblest  system  of  the  higher  ethics,  but  who  has  even  condescended  to  extend  hii  code  to  the 
more  minute  exigences  and  relations  of  familiar  life. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  the  writer  of  theee  pegee,  that  ehe  has  shown  too  little  method 
in  her  distribution  of  the  parts  of  her  subject,  and  too  Tittle  system  in  her  arrangement  of  the 
whole;  that  she  has  expatiated  too  largely  on  eome  pointe,  passed  over  others  too  slightly,  and 
Icfl  many  nnnoticed ;  that  she  has  exhibited  no  history  of  the  lift,  and  obeerved  no  regular  order 
in  her  reference  to  the  actions  of  the  Apostle.  She  can  return  no  answer  to  these  anticipaled 
chargee,  but  that,  as  she  never  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  an  expoeitor,  so  she  never  meant  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  the  biographer. 

Formed,  as  they  are,  upoh  tlie  moet  extensive  views  of  the  nature  of  man,  it  is  no  wonder  thai 
the  writings  of  St  Paul  have  been  read  with  the  same  degree  of  intereet,  by  Christiana  of  every 
name,  age,  and  nation.  The  principlee  they  contain  are,  in  good  truth,  abaolote  and  universal : 
and  whilst  this  circumstance  renders  them  of  general  obligation,  it  enables  us,  even  in  the  re- 
motest generation,  to  judge  of  the  skilfulness  of  his  addressee  to  the  understanding,  and  to  fbel 
the  aptitude  of  his  appeals  to  the  heart. 

To  the  candour  of^the  reader, — a  candour  which,  though  perhaps  she  has  too  frequently  tried, 
and  too  long  solicited,  she  has,  however,  never  yet  failed  to  experience,— ehe  ooromite  this  little 
work.  If  it  should  set  one  human  being  on  the  consideration  of  objects  hitherto  neglected,  elie 
will  account  that  single  circumstance,  success ; — ^nay,  she  will  be  reconciled  even  to  failure,  if 
that  failure  should  stimulate  some  more  enligbtsned  mind,  some  more  powerful  pen,  to  enpply,ia 
a  future  work  on  the  same  subject,  the  deficienciee  of  which  she  has  been  guilty ;  to  rectify  the 
errors  which  she  may  have  committed ;  to  rescue  the  cause  which  she  may  have  injured* 

Barley.  Wood,  Jamuary  30, 1815. 
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CHAP.  L 

IntroducUry  remerib  en  the  moraUiy  of  Pagan- 
itm,  showing  ths  nteeetity  of  the  Chrietian 
JReesUtten. 

Thi  morality  of  a  people  neoeesarilj^  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  their  theology  ;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  founded  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God,  in  such  proportion  it  tends  to  improve 
the  conduct  of  man.  The  meanest  Christian 
believer  hae  here  aa  adviiitaie  over  the  moet 

Vox.  II. 


enlightened  heathen  philoeopher ;  for  what  he 
knows  of  the  nature  of  God,  arising  chiefly  fircm 
what  he  knows  of  Christ,  and  entirely  from  what 
ie  revealed  in  Scripture,  he  gains  from  those 
divine  sources  more  clear  and  distinct  views  of 
the  Deity,  than  unassisted  reason  could  ever  at- 
tain ;  and  of  consequence,  more  correct  ideas  of 
what  is  required  of  himself,  both  with  respect 
to  God  and  msn.  His  ideas  may  be  mean  in 
their  expression,  compared  with  the  splendid 
language  of  the  eages  of  antiquity ;  but  the  eanse 
of  the  anperiori^  of  hif  eonoeptioM  ie  obvioiu. 
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While  Ihay  *  go  about  to  oittblish  their  own 
wiedom,*  he  enbmits  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  at 
he  findfl  it  in  hie  word.  What  inadequate  viewt 
moat  the  wiaeet  pagans,  thoagh  *  they  felt  after 
him,*  have  entertained  of  Deity,  who  could  at 
best  only  contemplate  him  in  his  attributes  of 
power  and  beneficence,  whilst  their  highest  unas- 
aisled  flights  could  never  reach  the  remotest  con* 
eeption  of  that  inoomprehenaible  blessing,  the 
union  of  his  justice  and  his  mercy  in  the  redemp> 
tion  of  the  world  by  his  Son — a  blessing  familiar 
nnd  intelligible  to  the  most  illiterate  Christian. 

The  religion  of  the  heathens  was  so  deplora- 
bly bad  in  its  principle,  that  it  is  no  wonder  their 
paotioe  was  proportionably  corrupt.  *  Those 
lust  measures  of  right  and  wrong,'  says  Locke, 
'which  necessity  liad  introduced,  which  the 
uiTil  laws  prescribed,  or  philosophy  recommend- 
ed 9iodd  not  en  their  true  foundation,*  They 
•erved  indeed  to  tie  society  together,  and  by 
these  bands  and  ligaments  promoted  order  and 
uonvenience :  but  there  was  no  divine  command 
to  make  them  respected,  and  there  will  natural- 
ly be  little  reverence  for  a  law,  where  the  legis- 
lator  is  not  reverenced,  much  less  where  he  is 
not  recognised.  There  will  also  be  little  obedi- 
unce  to  a  law  without  aanctions  where  neither 
penalty  is  feared,  nor  reward  expected. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity, 
philosopbv  had  attained  to  its  utmost  perfection, 
and  had  shown  how  low  was  its  highest  stand- 
ard. It  had  completely  betrayed  its  inability  to 
•IfiMt  a  revolution  in  the  minds  of  men.  *  Hu- 
man reason,'  says  the  same  great  authority 
above  quoted,  *  never  yet,  from  unquestionable 
principles  or  clear  deductions,  made  out  an 
UDtiro  body  of  the  law  of  nature.  If  a  collection 
could  be  made  of  all  the  moral  precepts  in  the 
pagan  world,  many  of  which  may  be  found  in 
the  Chriatian  religion,  that  would  not  at  all 
hinder,  but  that  the  world  still  stood  as  much  in 
need  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  the  morality  he 
taught*  The  law  of  the  New  Testament  re- 
commends  itself  to  our  regard  by  its  excellence, 
and  to  our  obedience  by  the  authority  of  the 
Lawgiver.  Christianity,  therefore,  presents  not 
only  the  highest  perfections,  but  the  sorest 
standard  of  morals. 

In  a  multitude  of  the  noble  sentences  and 
beautiful  aphorisms  of  many  of  the  heathen 
writers,  there  was  indeed  a  strong  tone  of  mo- 
rality. But  these  fine  sentiments,  not  flowing 
fVom  any  perennial  source,  had  seldom  any 
powerful  effect  un  conduct.  Our  great  poet  has 
noticed  this  discordance  between  principle  and 
practice  in  his  dialogue  between  two  great  and 
virtuous  Romans. — Oassius,  who  disbelieved  a 
future  state,  reproves  Brutus  for  the  inconsis* 
tency  between  his  desponding  temper  and  the 
doctrines  of  his  own  Stoic  school : 

You  make  no  um  of  your  philosophy, 
If  you  give  way  to  accidental  evilt. 

Many  of  their  works,  in  almost  every  species 
of  literature,  exhibit  such  perfection  as  to  stretch 
the  capacity  of  the  reader,  while  they  kindle 
his  admiration,  and  invest  with  no  inconsider- 
able  reputation,  him  who  is  able  to  seize  their 
meaning,  and  to  taste  their  beauties ;  so  that  an 
able  oritio  of  their  writinga  almost  ranks  with 


him  who  sxcelsin  origins]  composition.  In  Hkn 
manner  the  lives  of  their  great  men  abound  in 
splendid  sayings,  as  well  as  heroie  virtues,  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  exalt  our  idea  of  the  human 
intellect,  and,  in  single  instancea,  of  the  human 
character.  We  sav,  in  single  instancea,  for  their 
idea  of  a  perfect  character  wanted  oonsisteney, 
wanted  completeness.  It  had  many  constituent 
parts,  but  there  was  no  wholo  which  comprised 
them.  The  moral  fractions  made  up  no  inte- 
gral The  virtuous  man  thought  it  no  deroga- 
tion  from  his  virtue  to  be  selfish,  the  conqueror 
to  be  revengeful,  the  philosopher  to  be  arrogant, 
the  injured  to  be  unforgiving :  forbesrance  was 
cowardice,  humility  was  baseness,  meekness 
was  pusillanimity.  Not  only  their  justioe  was 
stained  with  cruelty,  but  the  most  cruel  acts  of 
injustice  were  tlie  road  to  popularity  which  im- 
mortalised the  perpetrator. — The  good  man 
was  his  own  centre.  Their  virtues  wanted  to 
be  drawn  out  of  themselves,  and  this  could 
not  be  the  case.  As  their  goodness  did  not 
arise  from  any  knowledge,  so  it  could  not  spring 
from  any  imitation  of  the  Divine  perfections. 
That  inspiring  principle,  the  love  of  God,  the 
vital  spark  of  all  religion,  was  a  motive  of  which 
thev  had  not  so  much  as  heard ;  and  if  they 
had,  it  was  a  feeling  which  it  would  have  been 
impoesihie  for  them  to  cherish,  since  some  of 
the  best  of  their  deities  were  as  bad  as  the  worst 
of  themselves. 

When  the  history  of  their  own  religion  con- 
tained little  more  than  the  quarrels  and  the  in- 
trigues of  theee  deities,  could  we  expect  that 
the  practice  of  the  people  would  be  much  better, 
or  more  consistent  than  their  belief?  If  the  di- 
vinities were  at  once  holy  and  profligate,  shall 
we  wonder  if  the  adoration  was  at  once  devout 
and  impure  7  The  worshipper  couM  not  commit 
a  crime  but  be  might  vindicate  it  by  the  exam- 
ple of  some  deity ;  he  could  not  p^ratify  a  single 
appetite  of  which  his  religion  did  not  furnish  a 
justification. 

Besides  this,  all  their  scattered  documents  of 
virtue  could  never  make  up  a  body  of  morals. 
They  wanted  a  connecting  tie^-^The  doctrines 
of  one  school  were  at  variance  with  those  of 
another.  Even  if  they  could  have  clubbed 
their  opinions  and  picked  out  the  best  from  each 
sect,  so  as  to  have  patched  up  a  code,  still  the 
disciples  of  one  sect  would  not  have  submitted 
to  the  leader  of  another;  the  system  would  have 
wanted  a  head,  or  the  head  would  have  wanted 
autliority,  and  the  code  would  have  wanted 
sanctions. 

And  as  there  was  no  governing  system,  so 
there  was  no  universal  role  of  morals,  for  mora- 
lity was  different  in  different  places. — In  some 
countries  people  thought  it  no  more  a  crime  to 
expoee  their  own  children  than  in  others  to  adopt 
those  of  their  neighbour. — ^The  Persians  were 
not  looked  upon  as  the  worst  moralists  for  mar- 
rying their  mothers,  nor  the  Myrcanians  for  not 
marrying  at  all,  nor  the  Sogdiana  for  murdering 
their  parents,  nor  the  Scythians  for  eating  their 
dead.* 

The  best  writers  seldom  made  use  of  argu- 

*  Plotareh  relates,  that  Alezandier,  after  eonquenng 
thsse  ooontries,  had  iffonued  sosm  of  thsir  evil  habits 
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menta  drawn  from  future  blessedness  to  inibrce 
tlieir  moral  inatructioo.  Excellentljr  as  they 
discoursed  oa  the  beauty  of  virtue,  their  dis- 
quisitions generally  seemed  to  want  a  motive 
and  an  end.  Did  not  such  a  state  of  comfort- 
less ignorance,  of  spiritual  degradation,  of  moral 
depiavity,  emphatically  call  for  a  religion  which 
should  *  bring  life  and  immortality  to  light  7* 
Did  it  not  imperatively  require  that  Spirit  which 
should  *  reprove  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteous- 
ness»  and  of  judgment  7*  Did  it  not  pant  for  that 
blood  of  Christ  which  cleanseth  from  all  sin. 

Even  those  fine  theorists  who  have  led  us 
beautiful  reflections  on  the  Divine  nature,  have 
bequeathed  no  rule  for  his  worship,  no  direction 
for  bis  service,  no  injunctions  to  obey  him; 
they  have  given  us  little  encouragement  to  vir- 
tue, and  no  alleviation  to  sorrow  but  the  im- 
practicable injunction,  nut  to  feel  it  The  eight 
short  beatitudes  in  the  5th  of  Saint  Matthew 
convey  not  only  more  promises  to  virtue,  and 
more  consolation  to  sufferers,  but  more  appro- 
priate promise  to  the  individual  ffrace,  more 
specific  comfort  to  the  specific  suttering,  than 
are  to  be  fi>und  in  all  the  ancient  tomes  of  moral 
discipline. 

Those  who  were  invested  with  a  sacred  cha- 
racter, and  who  delivered  the  pretended  sense 
of  the  Oracles,  talked  much  of  the  gods,  but  said 
little  of  goodness ;  while  the  philosophers  who, 
though  tbev  were  professors  of  wisdom,  were, 
not  generally  to  the  vulgar,  teachers  of  morals, 
seldom  gave  the  Deity  a  place  in  their  ethics. 
Between  these  conflicting  instructors  the  peo- 
pie  stood  little  chance  of  acquiring  any  just  no- 
tions of  moral  rectitude.  They  were  indeed 
under  a  necessity  of  attending  the  worship  of 
the  temples,  they  believed  that  the  neglect  of 
this  duty  would  oflend  the  gods ;  but  in  their  at- 
tendance they  were  neither  taught  that  purity 
of  heart,  nor  that  practical  virtue,  which  might 
have  been  supposed  likely  to  please  them.  The 
philosophers,  if  they  were  disposed  to  give  the 
people  some  rules  of  duty,  were  overmatched  by 
the  priests,  who  knew  they  should  gratify  them 
more  by  omitting  what  they  so  little  relished. 
As  to  the  people  themselves,  they  did  not  de. 
sire  to  be  better  than  the  priests  wished  to  make 
them. — They  found  processions  pleasanter  than 
prayers,  ceremonies  cheaper  than  duties,  and 
sacrifices  easier  than  self-denials,  with  the  ad- 
ditional recommendation,  that  the  one  made 
amends  for  the  want  of  the  other.* 

When  a  violent  plague  raged  in  Rome,  the 
method  they  took  for  appeasing  the  deities,  and 
putting  a  stop  to  the  distemper,  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  theatre  and  the  introduction  of 
plays.  The  plague  however,  having  no  drama- 
tic taste,  continued  to  rage.  But  neither  the 
piety  nor  ingenuity  of  the  suppliants  was  ex- 
hausted. A  nail  driven  into  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter was  found  to  be  a  more  promising  expedient 
But  the  gods  being  as  hard  as  the  metal  of 
which  the  expiation  was  made,  were  no  more 
moved  by  the  nail,  than  the  pWue  had  been  by 
the  theatrical  exhibition ;  though  the  event  was 
thought  of  sufficient  importance  for  the  creation 
of  a  dictator ! — What  progress  had  reason,  to 

*  flee  Locke  on  the  BeasonaUeness  of  Christlaaity. 


■ay  nothing  of  religion,  made  In  the  6t9i  meln^ 
polls  in  tl^jS  worl(C  when  a  nail  or  a  pUy  was 
thought  a  rational  expedient  for  pacifying  the 
gods  and  stopping  the  pestilence.  Not  doea 
reason,  mere  human  reason,  seem  to  have  grown 
wiser  in  her  age.  During  the  late  attempt  to 
establish  heathenism  in  a  neigiibouring  country, 
does  it  not  look  as  if  the  thirty  theatres  which 
were  opened  every  night  in  its  capital  in  the 
early  part  of  the  revolution  had  been  intendedi 
in  imitation  of  the  Romans,  whose  religion, 
titles,  and  offices,  the  French  aiiected  to  adopt, 
as  a  nightly  expiation  to  the  Goddess  of  Reason 
for  the  cruelties  and  carnage  of  the  day  7 

Whatever  conjectural  notions  some  of  the 
wise  might  entertain  of  a  future  state,  the  peo- 
ple at  large  could  only  acquire  the  vague  and 
comfortless  ideas  of  it,  which  might  be  picked 
up  from  the  poets.  This  indefinite  belief,  im- 
mersed in  fable,  and  degraded  by  the  grossest 
superstition,  added  as  little  to  the  piety  as  to 
the  happiness  of  mannind.  The  intimationa 
of  their  Tartarus,  and  their  Elyaian  fields,  were 
so  connected  with  fictions,  as  to  convey  to  tha 
mind  no  other  impression,  but  that  they  were 
fictions  themselves.  Such  uncertain  glimmer* 
ings  of  such  a  futurity  could  afford  neither 
warning  nor  encouragement,  neither  cheerful 
hope,  nor  salutary  fear.  They  might  amuse 
the  mind,  but  never  could  influence  the  conduct 
They  might  gratify  the  imagination,  but  could 
not  communicate  *  a  hope  fml  of  immortality.* 
They  neither  animated  the  pious,  nor  succoured 
the  tempted,  nor  supporteid  the  afflicted,  nor 
cheered  the  dying. 

The  study  of  their  mytliology  could  carry  with 
it  nothing  but  corruption.  It  neither  intended 
to  bring  glory  to  God,  nor  peace  and  good  will, 
much  less  salvation,  to  men.  It  was  inventsH 
to  embellish  the  fabulous  periods  of  their  history, 
to  flatter  the  illustrious  families,  by  celebrating 
the  human  exploits  of  their  deified  progenitors : 
and  thus  to  give  an  additional  and  national  in- 
terest to  their  bewitching  fables.  What  a  sys- 
tern  did  those  countries  uphold,  when  the  more 
probable  way  to  make  the  people  virtuous,  waa 
to  keep  them  ignorant  of  religion  ! — when  tha 
best  way  to  teach  them  their  duty  to  man,  waa 
to  keep  their  duties  out  of  sight. 

It  is  indeed  but  justice  to  acknowledge,  the 
most  of  the  different  schools  of  philosophy  held 
some  one  great  truth.  Aristotle  maintained  the 
existence  of  a  First  Cause ;  Cicero,  in  opposition 
to  the  disciples  of  Epicurus,  acknowledged  a 
superintending  Providence.  Many  of  the  Stoica 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  consummation  of  all 
things  would  be  effected  by  fire.  Yet  every 
philosopher,  however  rational  in  many  parts  of 
liis  system,  not  only  adopted  some  absurdity 
himself,  but  wove  it  into  bis  code.  One  believ- 
cd  that  the  soul  was  only  a  vapour,  which 
was  transmuted  from  body  to  body,  and  waa 
to  expiate,  in  the  shape  of  a  brute,  the  sins  it 
had  committed  under  that  of  a  man.  Another 
affirmed  that  the  soul  was  a  materia]  substance, 
and  that  matter  was  endowed  with  the  faculties 
of  thought  and  resson.  Others  imagined  every 
star  to  be  a  god.  Some  denied  not  only  a  super- 
intending, but  a  creating  Providence :  insisting 
that  the  world  waa  made,  without  any  plan  or 
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oontrifiaoe,  hy  a  Ibituitoos  oonooarte  of  oer- 
tain  partielM  of  mattar ;  and  that  the  membera 
of  the  honan  body  were  not  framed  for  the 
Mvoral  porpoaee  Co  which  thoy  ha^e  been  aocU 
dentally  applied.  One  affirmed  the  eternity  of 
the  world ;  another,  that  we  can  be  certain  of 
nothing,— -that  even  our  own  exiatenoe  ia  doubt- 
fuL 

A  relifinn  eo  aboard,  which  had  no  baaia  even 
in  probability  and  no  attraction  bnt  what  it  bor- 
rowed  fkora  a  prepoaterooa  fancy,  could  not  aa- 
titfy  the  deep  thinking  philoaopher ;  a  philoaophy 
abetraie  and  metaphysical  waa  not  tufficiently 
accommodated  to  general  nee  to  suit  the  people. 
Lactantiua,  on  the  authority  of  Plato,  relates, 
that  Socratea  declared  there  waa  no  euch  thing 
as  human  wisdom.  In  short,  all  were  dissatis- 
fied.  The  wise  had  a  vague  desire  for  religion 
which  comprehended  great  objects,  and  had  no- 
ble ends  in  view.  The  people  stood  in  need  of 
a  religion  which  should  bring  relief  to  human 
wants,  and  consolation  to  human  miseries.  They 
wanted  a  simple  way,  proportioned  to  their  com- 

Crehension  ;  a  short  wav,  proportioned  to  their 
ibore ;  a  living  way,  which  would  give  light  to 
the  conscience  and  support  to  the  mind ;  a  wav 
founded,  not  on  speculation,  but  evidence,  which 
•hould  carry  conversion  to  the  heart  as  well  as 
eonviction  to  the  understanding.  Such  a  reli- 
gion  God  was  preparing  for  them  in  the  Gospel 
of  his  Son.  Christianity  was  calculated  to  8up> 
ply  the  exigences  both  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the 
barbarians ;  but  the  former,  though  thev  more 
acknowledged  their  want,  more  slowly  welcomed 
the  relief;  while  the  latter,  though  they  lees  felt 
the  one,  more  readily  accepted  the  other. 

Alexander,  though  he  had  the  ma|rnanimity 
to  declare  to  his  illustrious  preceptor,  that  he 
had  rather  excel  in  knowledge  than  in  power, 
yet  blamed  him  for  divulging  to  the  world  those 
secrets  in  learning,  which  he  wished  to  confine 
exclusively  to  themselves.  How  would  he  have 
been  offended  with  the  Christian  philosophy, 
which,  though  it  has  mysteries  tor  all,  has  no 
secrets  for  any  !  How  would  he  have  been  of- 
fbnded  with  that  bright  hope  of  glory,  which 
would  have  displayed  itself  in  the  same  efful- 
gence  to  his  meanest  soldier,  as  to  the  conqueror 
of  Persia! 

But  how  would  both  the  monarch  and  the  phi- 
losopher have  looked  on  a  religion,  which  after 
kindling  their  cutiosity,  by  intimating  it  had 
greater  things  to  bestow  than  learning  and  em- 
pire,  should  dash  their  high  hopes,  by  making 
these  great  things  consist  m  poverty  of  spirit,  in 
being  little  in  their  own  eyes,  in  not  loving  the 
world,  nor  the  things  of  the  world. 

But  what  would  they  have  said  to  a  religion 
which  placed  human  intellect  in  an  inferior  de- 
gree  in  the  acale  of  God*s  gifts ;  and  even  de- 
graded it  from  thenco,  when  not  used  to  his 
glory  7  What  would  they  have  thought  of  a  re- 
ligion, which,  so  far  from  being  sent  exclasivelv 
to  the  conqueror  in  arms,  or  Uie  leaders  in  sci- 
ence, frankly  declared  at  ita  outset,  that  *  not 
many  mighty,  not  many  noble  were  called,*  which 
professed,  while  it  filled  the  hungry  with  good 
things,  to  send  the  rich  empty  away  ? 

Yet  that  mvslarious  Hopk  which  Alexander 
decUrtd  waa  all  he  kept  for  himielf,  when  be 


pralbaely  aoattered  kingdoms  amoiig  hie  fkvour. 
itea, — those  ambiguous  team  which  he  shed, 
becaose  he  had  no  more  worlds  to  conquer ;  that 
deeply  felt,  but  ill  understood  hope,  those  undo- 
6ned  and  oninlelligible  tears,  mark  a  profoonder 
feeling  of  the  vanity  of  thia  world,  a  more  fervent 
panting  afler  something  better  than  power  or 
knowledge,  a  more  heart-fblt  *  longing  afler  im- 
mortality,'  than  alrooat  any  express  isngoage 
whieh  pih&loeophy  haa  recorded. 

*  Learn  of  me'  would  have  been  thought  a  dig;, 
nified  exordium  for  the  founder  of  a  new  religion 
by  the  masters  of  the  Grecian  schools.  But 
when  they  oame  to  the  humblinr  motive  of  the 
injunction,  *  lor  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,* 
how  would  their  expeetattons  have  been  damped? 
They  would  have  thought  it  an  abject  deelara. 
tion  from  the  lips  of  a  great  teacher,  unless  they 
had  understood  that  grand  paradox  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  lowliness  of  heart  was  among  the 
highest  attainments  to  be  made  by  a  rational 
creature. 

When  they  had  heard  the  beginning  of  that 
animating  interrogation, — Where  is  the  wise  7 
Where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  f  methinka 
I  behold  the  whole  portico  and  academy  emu- 
lously  rush  forward  at  an  invitation  so  alluring, 
at  a  challenge  so  personal ;  but  bow  instinctively 
would  they  have  shrunk  back  at  the  repulsive 
question  which  succeeds ; — Hath  not  God  made 
foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  7  Yet  would 
not  Christianity,  well  understood  and  faithfully 
received,  have  taught  these  exalted  spirits,  that, 
to  look  down  upon  what  is  humanly  great,  is  a 
loftier  attainment  than  to  look  up  to  it  7 

Would  it  not  have  carried  a  sentiment  to  the 
heart  of  Alexander,  a  system  to  the  mind  of 
Aristotle,  which  their  respective,  though  difler- 
entiv  pursued,  careers  of  ambition  utterly  failed 
of  furnishing  to  either  7 

Reason,  even  by  tliose  who  possessed  it  in  the 
highest  perfection,  as  it  gave  no  adequate  view 
even  of  natural  religion,  so  it  made  no  adequate 
provision  for  correct  morals.  The  attempt  ap. 
pears  to  have  been  above  the  reach  of  human 
powers.  *  God  manifested  in  the  6e8b, — He  who 
was  not  only  true,  but  Thk  Taurn,  and  who 
taught  the  truth  as  *  one  having  authority,' — 
was  alone  competent  to  this  great  work.  The 
duty  of  submission  to  Divine  Power  was  to  the 
multitude  more  intelligible,  than  (he  intricate 
deductions  of  reason.  That  God  is,  and  is  a  re- 
warder  of  them  that  seek  him ;  that  Jesus  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  make  a 
compendious  summary  both  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion ;  they  are  propositions  which 
carry  their  own  explanation,  disentangled  from 
those  trains  of  argument,  whieh,  as  fbw  could 
have  been  brought  to  comprehend,  perhaps  it 
was  the  greatest  wisdom  in  the  philoaopher  ne- 
ver to  have  proposed  them. 

The  most  skilful  dialectician  could  only  rea- 
son on  known  principles ;  but  without  the  super- 
induction  of  revealed  religion,  he  could  only, 
with  all  his  efforts,  and  they  have  been  prodi- 
gious, ftirnish  *  rules,'  but  not  *  arms.'  Logic  ia 
mdeed  a  powerful  weapon  to  fence,  but  not  to 
fight  with ;  that  which  is  a  oonqueror  in  the 
schools  ia  impotent  in  the  field.  It  is  powerfui 
to  reihte  a  eophiam,  bat  weak  to  repel  a  tempta- 
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tion.  It  may  deftat  tn  opponent  made  np  like 
itself  of  pore  intellect ;  bat  it  no  match  for  to 
■ubatantial  an  assailant  as  moral  eyU.  It  yields 
to  the  onset,  when  the  antagonists  are  farions 
passions  and  headstrongf  appetites.  It  can  make 
asoceeesfnl  thmst  against  an  opinion,  but  is  too 
fteble  to  '  poll  down  the  strong  holds  of  sin  and 
Satan.' 

If,  through  the  strength  of  haman  oorrnption, 
the  restraining  power  of  Divine  grace  is  sttU  too 
frequently  resisted,— if  the  oflerad  light  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  still  too  frequently  qnenched,  what 
must  have  been  the  state  of  mankind,  when  that 
grace  was  not'  made  known,  when  that  light  was 
not  Ailly  revealed,  when  *  darkness  covered  the 
earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people?*  But 
wider  the  elear  illumination  of  evangelical  truth, 
every  precept  becomes  a  principle,  every  argu- 
ment a  motive,  every  direction  a  doty,  evory 
doctrine  a  law ;  and  why  7  Because  thua  aaitk 
the  Lord. 

Christianity,  however,  is  not  merely  a  religion 
of  authority ;  the  soundest  reason  embraces  most 
oonfidently  what  the  most  explicit  revelation  has 
taught,  and  the  deepest  inquirer  is  usually  the 
most  convinced  Christian.  The  reason  of  phi- 
losophy,  is  a  disputing  reason,  that  of  Christiani- 
ty, an  obeying  reason.  The  glory  of  the  pagan 
religion  consisted  in  virtuous  sentiments,  the 
^lory  of  the  Christian  in  the  pardon  and  the  sub- 
juration  of  sin.  The  humble  Christian  may  say 
with  one  of  the  aneient  Fathers. — I  will  not 
glory  because  I  am  righteous,  but  because  I  am 
redeemed. 


CHAP.  II. 

On  the  HUiorieal  wriiere  of  the  New  Teeiament. 

Among  the  innumerable  evidences  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  there  is  one  of  so  rare  and  ex. 
traordinary  a  nature,  as  might  of  itself  suffice  to 
carry  cooviction  to  the  mind  of  every  unpreju- 
diced inquirer,  even  if  this  proof  were  not  ac- 
eoropanied  by  such  a  dond  of  concurring  testi- 
monies. 

The  sacred  volume  is  composed  by  a  vast  va- 
riety of  writers,  men  of  every  different  rank  and 
condition,  of  every  diversity  of  character  and 
turn  of  mind :  the  monarch  and  the  plebian,  the 
illiterate  and  the  learned,  the  foremost  in  talent 
and  the  moderately  gifted  in  natural  advantages, 
the  historian  and  the  legislator,  the  orator  and 
the  poet,— each  had  his  immediate  vocation, 
each  his  peculiar  province :  some  prophets,  some 
apoetles,  some  evangelists,  living  in  ages  remote 
from  each  other,  under  different  modes  of  civil 

S»vernment,  under  different  dispensations  of  the 
ivine  economy,  filling  a  period  of  time  which 
reached  fVom  the  first  dawn  of  heavenly  light  to 
its  meridian  radiance.  The  Old  Testament  and 
the  New,  the  law  and  the  gospel ;  the  prophets 
predicting  events,  and  the  evangelists  recording 
them ;  the  doctrinal  yet  didactic  epistolary  writers 
and  he  who  closed  the  Sacred  Canon  in  the  apo. 
ealyptic  vision ; — all  these  ftumished  their  re- 
■pjBCtive  portions,  and  yet  all  tally  with  a  dove- 
tailed oomepondeoce  2  all  the  dufibrent  mate- 


rials are  jmned  with  a  oompleteiiesa  the  moel 
satisfactory,  with  an  agreement  the  moet  inoon- 
trovertible. 

This  instance  of  uniformity  without  design, 
of  agreement  without  contrivance ;  this  consis- 
tency maintained  through  a  long  series  of  ages, 
without  a  possibility  of  Uie  ordinary  methods  for 
conducting  such  a  plan ;  these  unparalleled  oon- 
gruitiea,  these  unexampled  coincidences,  form 
altogether  la  species  of  evidence,  of  which  there 
is  no  other  instance  in  the  history  of  all  the  other 
books  in  the  world. 

All  these  variously  gifted  writers  here  enu- 
merated, concur  in  this  grand  peculiarity,  that 
all  have  the  same  end  in  view,  all  are  pointing 
to  the  same  object,  all,  without  any  projected 
collusion,  are  advancing  the  same  scheme ;  each 
brings  in  his  several  contingent,  without  any 
apparent  consideration  bow  it  may  unite  with 
the  portions  brought  by  other  contributors,  with* 
out  any  spirit  of  accommodation,  without  any 
visible  intention  to  make  out  a  case,  without  in- 
deed  any  actual  resemblance,  more  than  that 
every  separate  portion  being  derived  from  the 
same  spring,  each  must  be  governed  by  one 
common  principle,  and  that  principle  being 
Truth  itself^  must  naturally  and  oonsentaneously 
produce  assimilation,  eonfi>rmity,  agreementi 
What  can  we  conclude  from  all  this,  but  what 
is  indeed  the  inevitable  conclusion, — a  oondu* 
sion  which  ibroes  itself  on  the  mind,  and  com* 
pels  the  submission  of  the  understanding  ;  that 
all  this,  under  differences  of  administration,  ie 
the  work  of  one  and  the  same  great,  Omniscienti 
and  Etsmal  Spirit. 

If,  however,  from  the  general  nniformily  of 
plan,  visible  throujrhoot  the  whole  Sacred  Ca- 
non, results  one  of  the  roost  cogent  and  com* 
plete  arguments  for  its  Divine  original,  othere 
will  also  rise  from  its  mode  of  execution,  its  pe- 
culiar diversities,  and  some  other  circumetancee 
attending  it,  not  so  easily  brought  under  one 
single  point  of  vie  w.^ — Does  it  not  look  as  if  Al- 
mighty Wisdom  refused  to  divide  the  glory  of 
his  revelation  with  man,  when,  passing  by  the 
shining  lights  of  the  pagan  world.  He  clioee,  in 
the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  to  make  use  of 
men  of  ordinary  endowments,  men  poesessing 
the  usual  defects  and  prejudices  of  persons  so 
educated  and  so  circumstanced  ?  Not  only  the 
other  immediate  followers,  but  even  the  bingra- 
phers  of  Christ,  were  persons  of  no  distinguiuied 
abilities.  Integrity  was  almost  their  sole,  as  it 
were  the  most  requisite  qualification.  On  this 
point  it  IS  not  too  much  to  maintain,  that  the 
writings  of  each  of  these  men  are  not  only  so 
consistent  with  each  other,  but  also  with  them* 
selves,  as  to  offer,  individually,  aa  well  as  aggre- 
gately, a  proof  of  their  own  veracity,  as  wefi  as 
ofthe  truth  itself. 

Had  they,  however,  all  recorded  uniformly  the 
same  more  inconsiderable  particulars ;  had  there 
not  been  that  natural  diversity,  that  incidental 
variation^  observable  in  all  other  historians  ;— 
had  not  one  preserved  passages  which  the  othere 
overlooked,  some  recording  more  of  the  actions 
of  Jesus,  others  treasurin|p  up  more  of  his  dis- 
courses ;  some  particularizing  the  circumstancea 
of  his  birth ;  others  only  referring  to  it  as  a  faet 
not  requiring  fireah  authentication ;  another  igair 
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pjlaioly  advwttngf  to  it  by  *  the  Woiid  that  was 
nmde  fleah,  and  dwelt  among  aa  ;*  and  addingf  a 
new  circamatance  by  citing  the  teatimony  of  the 
Bapttat  to  *  the  Lamb  of  Ood,  that  taketh  away 
the  Bin  of  the  world  ;* — in  abort,  had  there  been 
in  the  aeteral  relations  not  mere  conaistency, 
bat  poaitife  ideatity,  then,  not  only  the  fidelity 
of  the  writora  would  hate  been  qnealionable,  and 
concert  and  deaigrn  jastly  have  been  auapected, 
but  we  ahould  in  efmct  have  had  only  the  teati- 
nonj  of  one  Goepel  inatoad  of  four. 

But  to  paas  to  other  evideneea  of  truth.— The 
manner  in  which  theae  writera  apeak  of  them- 
•elvea,  ia  at  once  a  proof  of  their  humility  and 
of  their  veracity.  The  converaion  of  Saint  Mat- 
thew ia  slightly  related  by  himself  and  in  the 
moat  modeat  terma.  He  simply  aaya,  apeakinir 
in  the  third  peraon ;  *  Jesus  saw  a  man  named 
Matthew,  and  aaith  nnto  him,  Follow  me  :  and 
he  aroae  and  followed  him :  and  as  Jeaus  sat  at 
meat  in  the  houae,  many  publicana  and  sinners 
came  and  aat  down  with  him.**  Not  a  word  is 
aaid  of  a  aaerifice  ao  honoorable  to  himself,  and 
ao  generouslv  recorded  by  Saint  Luke  in  thoae 
worda,  he  left  «di,  and  followed  him  ;  not  a  word 
of  the  aitaation  he  renounced  at  the  first  call  of 
the  Maater,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  lu- 
crative, fh>m  *the  great  feast  he  made  for  him 
in  hia  own  house,  and  the  great  company  of 
publicans  and  others  who  aat  down  with  him.*f 
Saint  Luke  relates  only  his  hospitality  ;  Saint 
Matthew,  aa  if  to  abase  himself  the  more,  de- 
scribes only  the  sinners  which  made  up  his  so- 
ciety previous  to  hia  conversion. 

Theae  aober  recorders  of  events  the  most  asto- 
nishing, are  never  carried  away  by  the  circom- 
stancea  they  relate,  into  any  pomp  of  diction, 
into  any  uae  of  superlatives.  There  is  not,  per- 
hape,  in  the  whole  Gospel  a  single  interjection, 
nor  an  exclamation,  nor  any  artifice  to  call  the 
readera  attention  to  the  marvels  of  which  the 
relators  were  the  witneeses.  Absorbed  in  their 
holy  task,  no  alien  idea  premnto  itself  to  their 
mind :  the  object  before  them  filla  it.  They 
never  digreas,  are  never  called  away  by  the  so- 
IjciUtions  of  vanity,  or  the  sogj^estions  of  curi- 
(leity.  No  image  sUrta  up  to  divert  their  atten. 
tion.  There  is  indeed,  in  the  Gospels,  much 
imagery,  much  allualon,  much  allegory,  but 
they  proceed  from  their  Lord,  and  are  recorded 
as  his.  The  writers  never  fill  up  the  intervals 
between  events.  They  leave  circumstances  to 
make  their  own  impresaion,  inatead  of  heloing 
out  the  reader  by  any  reflections  of  their  own. 
They  alwaya  fbel  the  holy  ground  on  which 
they  stand.  They  preserve  the  gravity  of  his- 
tory  and  the  severity  of  truth,  without  enlarging 
the  ouiline  or  swelling  the  expression. 

The  Evangeliate  all  agree  in  this  most  une- 
quivocal  character  of  veracity,  that  of  criminat- 
ing  themselves.  They  record  their  own  errors 
and  offences  with  the  same  simplicity  with 
which  they  relate  the  miracles  and  sufferings 
of  their  Lord.  Indeed  their  dulness,  mistakes, 
and  failings  are  so  intimately  blended  with  bis 
history,  by  their  continual  demands  upon  his 
patience  and  forbearance,  as  to  make  no  incon- 
siderable or  unimportant  part  of  it. 


*  Matthew,  cb.  ix. 


1 8t.  Luke,  ch.  v. 


Thie  fidelity  ia  equaDy  amiable  both  in  the 
composition,  and  in  the  preservation  of  the  Old 
Teatament,  a  book  which  every  where  testifies 
against  those  whose  history  it  oontaina,  and  not 
seldom  against  the  relators  themaelvss.  The  au- 
thor of  the  PenUtouch  proclaims,  in  the  most 
pointed  terms,  the  ingratitude  of  the  chosen 
people  towarda  God.  He  prophesies  that  they 
will  go  on  filling  up  the  measure  of  their  of- 
fences, calla  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  against 
them  that  he  has  delivered  his  own  soul,  de- 
clares that  as  they  have  worshipped  gods  which 
were  no  gods,  God  will  punish  them  by  calling 
a  people  who  were  no  people.  Yet  thia  book,  ao 
disgraceful  to  their  national  character,  this  re- 
gister of  their  own  ofiencea,  they  would  rather 
die  than  loae.  *  This,*  aaya  the  admirable  Pas- 
cal, *  is  an  instance  of  integrity  which  has  no 
example  in  the  world,  no  root  in  nature.  In  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Goepel,  therefore,  theae  pa- 
rallel, these  unequalled  instances  of  sincerity, 
are  incontrovertible  proofs  of  the  truth  of  both. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  impreaaion  which  waa 
to  be  made  should  owe  nothinir  to  the  skill,  but 
every  thing  to  the  veracify  of  tne  writers.  They 
never  tried  to  improve  upon  the  doctrines  or  the 
requirementa  of  their  Master,  bv  mixing  their 
own  wisdom  with  them.Though  their  views  wers 
not  clear,  their  obedience  waa  implicit  It  was 
not,  however,  a  mere  mechanical  obedience,  but 
an  undisputing  submission  to  tlie  Divine  teach- 
ing. Even  at  the  glorioue  acene  of  the  Trans- 
figuration, their  amazement  did  not  get  the  bet- 
ter of  their  fidelity.  There  was  no  vain  impa- 
tience to  disclose  the  wonders  which  had  paased, 
and  of  which  they  had  been  allowed  the  honour 
of  being  witnesses.  Though  they  inserted  it 
afterwards  in  their  narrations,  *they,  as  they 
were  commanded,  kept  it  close,  and  told  no  man 
in  those  daya  what  they  had  aeen.* 

The  aimplicity  of  the  narrative  is  never  vio- 
lated ;  there  ia  even  no  panegyric  on  the  august 
person  they  commemorate,  not  a  single  epithet 
of  commendation.  When  they  mention  an  ez- 
traordinary  effect  of  his  divine  eloquence,  it  is 
history,  not  eulogy,  that  speaka.  They  say  no^ 
thing  of  their  own  admiration  ;  it  is  *M«  peoplt 
who  were  astoniahed  at  the  gracious  words 
which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth.*  Again,  it 
was  *  the  multUude$  marvelled,  aaying,  it  was 
never  so  seen  in  Israel.*  Again,  it  waa  the 
offieert,  not  the  writer,  who  said,  *  never  maa 
fcpake  like  this  man.* 

In  recording  the  moat  stupe^idous  eventa,  we 
are  never  called  to  an  exhibition  of  their  own 
pity,  or  their  own  admiration.  In  relating  the 
most  soul-moving  circumstance,  there  is  no  at- 
tempt to  be  pathetic,  no  aim  to  work  up  the 
feelings  of  the  reader,  no  appeal  to  his  sympathy, 
no  studied  finish,  no  elaborate  exclMiment  Jesus 
wept ; — ^no  coniment  He  is  hungry ; — no  com- 
passion escapee  them.  He  is  transfigured;—- 
no  expression  of  astonishment  He  is  agonised ; 
— ^the  narrative  does  not  rise  in  etnphaais.  He 
is  betrayed  ; — no  execration  to  the  betrayer.  He 
is  condemned  ; — no  animadveraions  on  the  ini- 
quitous judge ;  while  their  own  denial  and  d». 
scrtion  are  faithfully  recorded.  He  expires  ;— 
no  remark  on  the  tremendous  catastrophe,  no 
display  of  their  own  sorrow.    Facta  aknit  sup- 
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ply  thd  void ;  and  what  facts  7  The  earth  qaakos, 
the  mm  is  eclipsed,  the  ^rvret  ghre  up  their 
dead.  la  such  a  history,  it  is  very  trae,  fidelity 
was  praise,  fiict  was  gflory.  And  yet,  if,  on  the 
one  handt  there  were  no  need  of  the  rhetorician's 
art  to  embeUish  the  tale,  what  mere  rhetoricians 
oonld  have  abstained  from  using  it  7 

Thus,  it  eeems  obvious,  that  unlettered  men 
were  appointed  to  this  great  work,  in  order  that 
the  success  of  the  Gospel  might  not  be  suspect- 
ed of  owing  any  thing  to  natural  ability,  or  to 
splendid  attainment  This  arrangement  while 
it  proves  the  astonishing  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity  to  have  been  caused  by  its  own  energy, 
serves  to  remove  every  just  suspicion  of  the  con- 
trivance  of  fraud,  the  collusions  of  interest,  or 
the  artifices  o(  invention. 

Had  the  first  apostles  been  men  of  genius, 
they  might  have  injured  the  purity  of  the  Gos- 
pel  by  bringing  their  ingenuity  into  it — Had 
they  been  men  of  learning,  they  might  have  im- 
ported from  the  schools  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
each  from  his  own  sect,  some  of  its  peculiar  in- 
fusions, and  thus  have  vitiated  the  simpUoity  of 
the  Gospel.  Had  they  been  critics  and  philoso- 
phers,  there  might  have  been  endless  debates 
which  part  of  Christianity  was  the  power  of 
God,  and  which  the  result  of  man*s  wisdom. 
Thus,  though  corruptions  soon  crept  into  the 
church,  yet  no  impurities  could  reach  the  Gos- 
pel  itseln  Some  of  iti  teachers  became  hereti. 
oal,  but  the  pure  word  remained  unadulterated. 
However,  the  philosophizing  or  the  Judaizing 
teachers  might  subsequently  infuse  their  own 
errors  into  their  own  preaching,  the  Gospel  pre- 
served its  own  integrity.  They  might  mislead 
their  followers,  but  they  could  not  deteriorate 
the  New  Testament 

It  required  different  gifts  to  promulgate  and 
to  maintain  Christianity.  The  Evangelists  did 
not  to  much  attempt  to  argue  the  truth  of  the 
Redeemer's  doctrines,  as  practically  to  prove 
that  they  were  of  Divine  origin.  If  called  on 
fbr  a  defence,  they  worked  a  miracle.  If  they 
could  not  produce  a  cogent  argument,  they  could 
produce  a  paralytic  walking.  If  they  could  not 
open  the  eyes  of  the  prejudiced,  they  could  open 
the  eyes  of  the  Uind.  Such  attestation  was  to 
the  eye-witnesses,  argument  the  meet  unan- 
swersble.  The  most  illiterate  persons  could 
judge  of  this  species  of  evidence  so  peculiar  to 
Christianity.  He  could  know  whether  he  saw 
a  sick  man  restored  to  life  by  a  word,  or  a  lame 
man  take  up  his  bed  and  walk,  or  one  who  had 
been  dead  four  days,  instantly  obey  the  call — 
*  Lazarus,  come  forth  1'  About  a  sentiment  there 
might  be  a  diversity  of  suffrages ;  about  an  ac- 
tion which  all  saw,  all  could  entertain  but  one 
opinion*  The  caviller  might  have  refuted  a  syl- 
logysm,  and  a  fallacy  might  have  imposed  on 
the  multitude,  but  no  sophistry  could  counteract 
occular  demonstration. 

But  as  God  does  nothing  in  vain,  so  he  never 
employs  irrelevant  instruments  or  superfluous 
means.  He  therefore  did  not  see  fit  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  a  perpetual  miracle  to  maintain  and 
carry  on  that  church  which  he  had  thought  pro- 
per to  establish  by  miraculous  powers.  When, 
therefore,  the  Gospel  was  immutably  luted  on 
its  owB  eCemal  basis,  and  its  troth  unimpeach- 


ably  settled  by  the  authentic  testimony  of  so 
many  eye  witnesses  to  the  life,  death,  and  re- 
surrection of  Jesus ;  a  writer  was  brought  for- 
ward, contemporary,  but  not  connect^  with 
them.  Not  only  was  be  not  confederate  with 
the  first  instituters  of  Christianity ;  but  so  im- 
placably hostile  was  he  to  them,  that  he  had  as- 
sisted at  the  death  of  the  first  martyr. 

As  the  attestation  of  one  notorious  enemy  m 
favour  of  a  cause,  is  considered  equivalent  to 
that  of  many  friends  ;  thus  did  this  distinguish- 
ed adversary  seem  to  be  raised  up  to  confirm 
and  ratify  all  the  truths  he  had  so  furiously  op^ 
posed ;  to  become  the  most  able  advocate  of  the 
cause  he  had  reprobated,  the  nriost  powerful 
champion  of  the  Saviour  he  had  vilified.  He  was 
raised  up  to  unfold  more  at  large  thoee  doctrines 
which  could  not  be  so  explicitly  developed  in 
the  historical  portions,  while  an  immediate  re- 
velatioo  from  heaven  supplied  to  him  the  actual 
opportunities  and  advantages  which  the  Evan- 
gelists had  enjoyed.  Nothing  short  of  such  a 
Divine  communication  could  have  i^aced  Saint 
Paul  on  a  level  with  the  other  apostles ;  had  he 
been  taught  of  man,  he  must  have  been  inferior 
to  those  who  were  taught  of  Jesus. 

For  Saint  Paul  had  not  the  honour  to  be  the 
personal  disciple  of  his  Lord.  His  conversion 
and  preaching  were  subsequent  to  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  Gospel ;  an  intimation  possit»ly,  that 
though  revelation  and  human  learning  should 
not  be  considered  as  sharing  between  Diem  the 
work  of  spiritual  instruction,  yet  that  human 
learning  might  henceforward  become  a  valuable 
adjunct,  and  a  most  scitable,  though  subordinate 
accessory  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  that  Di- 
vine truth  which  it  had  no  hand  in  establishing. 

The  ministry  of  Paul  was  not  to  be  circum- 
scribed, as  that  of  his  immediate  precursors  had 
been,  by  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Jewis  church. 
As  he  was  designated  to  be  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  as  he  was  to  bear  his  testimony  before 
rulers  and  scholars;  as  he  was  to  carry  his  mis- 
sion into  the  presence  of  *  kings,  and  not  be 
ashamed,*^>it  pleased  Infinite  Wisdom,  which 
always  fits  the  instrument  to  the  work,  and  the 
talent  to  the  exigence,  to  accommodate  moot 
exactly  the  endowments  of  Paul  to  the  demands 
that  would  be  made  upon  them  ;  and  as  Divine 
Providence  caused  Moees  to  acquire  in  Egypt 
the  learning  which  was  to  prepare  him  for  the 
legislator  of  a  people  so  differently  circumstanc- 
ed,  it  pleased  the  same  Infinite  Wisdom  to  con- 
vey  to  Paul,  through  the  mouth  of  a  Jewish 
teacher,  the  knowledge  he  was  to  employ  for 
the  Gentiles,  and  to  adapt  his  varied  acquire- 
ments to  the  various  ranks,  characters,  prejo- 
dices,  and  local  circumstances  of  those  before 
whom  he  was  to  advocate  the  noblest  cause  ever 
assigned  to  man. 

Of  all  these  providential  advantages  he  avail- 
ed himself  with  a  wisdom,  aptnen,  and  appro* 
priateness,  without  a  parallel ; — a  wisdom  de» 
rived  from  that  Divine  Spirit  which  guided  all 
his  thoughts,  words,  and  actions :  and  with  a 
teachableness  which  demonstrated  that  he  was 
never  diaobediftU  to  the  heavetdy  msiim. 

Indeed  it  seemed  necessary,  in  order  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  principles  of  Christianity  are 
not  unattainable,  nor  its  precepts  impnotioable, 
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th«t  tiie  New  Testament  shoald  in  scmie  part, 
preeent  to  as  e  fidl  exemplification  of  ita  doc- 
trtnea  and  of  ite  apirit ;  that  they  ahoald  to  pro- 
duce their  practical  effect,  be  embodied  in  a 
form  pareljp  haman,— for  the  character  of  the 
fbonder  of  its  religfion  is  deified  humanity.  Did 
the  Scriptaree  present  no  such  exhibition,  infi- 
delity might  have  availed  itaelf  of  the  omiMion, 
ibr  the  purpose  of  aaserting  that  Christianity 
was  only  a  bright  chimera,  a  beautiful  fiction 
of  the  imagrination ;  and  Plato's  fair  idea  mij^ht 
have  been  brought  into  competition  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  But  in  Su  Paul  is  ex- 
hibited a  portrait  which  not  only  illustrates  its 
Bivine  truth,  but  establishes  its  moral  effieaey ; 
a  portrait  entirely  free  fh)m  any  distortion  in 
the  drawing,  fW>m  any  extravagance  in  the  co- 
louring. 

It  is  the  representation  of  a  man  struggling 
with  the  sins  and  infirmities  natural  to  man  ; 
yet  habitually  triumphing  over  them  by  that 
Divine  grace  which  had  first  rescued  him  from 
prejudice,  bigotry,  and  unbelief. — It  represents 
him  resisting,  not  only  such  temptations  as  are 
common  to  men,  but  surmounting  trials  to  which 
no  other  man  was  ever  called ;  furnishing  in  his 
whole  practice  not  only  an  instructor,  but  a  mo- 
del ;  showing  every  where  in  his  writings,  that 
the  same  offers,  the  same  supports,  the  same 
Yietories,  are  tendered  to  every  suffering  child 
of  mortality,— -that  the  waters  of  eternal  life  are 
not  restricted  to  prophete  and  apostles,  but  are 
ofiered  freely  to  every  one  that  thtrstetb^-offered 
withoat  money  and  without  price. 


CHAP.  HI. 

On  th€  efitiolary  writer$  of  the  New  TeBtamentf 
pariieularly  8t,  Paul. 

CAtf  the  reader  of  taste  and  feeling  who  has 
Mlowed  the  much  enduring  hero  of  the  Odys- 
sey with  growing  delight  and  increasing  sym- 
pstthy,  though  in  a  work  of  fiction,  through  all 
nis  wanderings,  peruse  with  inferior  interest  the 
genuine  voyages  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
over  nearly  the  same  seaa  7  The  fabulous  ad- 
venturer,  once  landed,  and  safe  on  the  shores 
of  his  own  Ithica,  the  reader*8  mind  is  satisfied 
for  the  object  of  his  anxiety  is  at  rest  But  not 
■oends  the  tele  of  the  Christian  hero.  Whoever 
dosed  Saint  Luke's  narrative  of  the  diversified 
•vente  of  Saint  Paul's  travels ;  whoever  accom- 
panied  him  with  the  interest  his  history  de. 
mands,  fh>m  the  commencement  of  his  trials  at 
0ama8ous  to  his  last  deliverance  from  ahip- 
wreek,  and  left  him  preocAtng  in  hi$  oum  hired 
hmue  at  Rome^  without  feeling  as  if  he  had  ab- 
ruptly  lost  sight  of  some  one  very  dear  to  him, 
withoat  sorrowing  that  they  should  see  his  face 
BO  more,  withoat  indulging  a  wish  that  the  in- 
terooorse  could  have  been  carried  on  to  the  end, 
though  that  end  were  martyrdom. 

Such  readers,  and  perhaps  only  such,  will  re- 
joice to  renew  their  acquainUnce  with  this  very 
^kirfett  of  ike  ApottUoi  not  indeed  in  the  com- 
raonteation  of  subsequent  fkcte,  but  of  important 
prineiplee ;  not  in  the  reeords  of  the  biographer, 


but  in  the  doctrines  of  the  niot  Ib  ibct,  to  fUtm 
history  of  Paul  in  the  Sacred  Oracles  soooeed 
his  Epistles.  And  these  Epistles,  as  if  through 
design,  open  with  that  *to  the  beloved  of  God 
called  to  be  sainto*  in  that  very  city,  the  men- 
tion of  his  residence  in  which  concludes  the 
preceding  narrative. 

Had  the  Sacred  Canon  doeed  with  the  evan* 
^lical  narrations,  had  it  not  been  determuied 
in  the  counsels  of  Divine  Wisdom,  that  a  sub> 
ssquent  portion  of  inspired  Scripture  in  anoth^ 
form,  should  have  been  added  to  the  historical 
portions,  that  the  Epistles  should  have  conveyed 
to  us  the  resulte  of  the  mission  and  the  demtk 
of  Christ,  how  immense  would  have  been  the 
disadvanUge,  and  bow  irreparable  the  least 
May  we  presume  to  add,  how  much  less  perfect 
would  have  been-  our  view  of  the  scheme  of 
Christianity,  had  the  New  Testement  been  cur* 
tailed  of  this  important  portion  of  religious  and 
practical  instruction. 

We  should  indeed  have  felt  the  same  adoring 
gratitude  for  the  benefite  of  the  Redeemer,  but 
we  ahould  have  been  in  comparative  ignorance 
of  the  events  consequent  upon  his  resurrectioiL 
We  should  have  been  totally  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  and  by  whom  the  first  Christian  churobes 
were  founded ;  how  they  were  conducted,  and 
what  was  their  progress.  We  should  have  had 
but  a  slender  notion  of  the  manner  in  which 
Christianity  was  planted,  and  how  wonderfully 
it  flourished  in  the  heathen  soil.  Above  all,  we 
should  have  been  deprived  of  that  divine  instroo* 
tion,  equally  the  dicUte  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with 
which  the  Epistles  abound;  or,  which  would 
have  been  worse  than  ignorance,  uninspired 
men,  fiinatica,  or  impostors  would  have  atteched 
to  the  Gospel  their  glosses,  conceits,  errors,  and 
misinterpretetions. — We  shoald  have  been  turn- 
ed over  for  information  to  some  of  those  spuri* 
ouB  gospeltf,  and  more  than  doubtful  epistles,  of 
which  mention  is  made  in  the  early  part  of  ec- 
clesiastical history.  What  attempte  might  have 
been  made  by  auch  writers,  to  amuse  curiosity 
with  a  sequel  of  the  history  of  the  persons  na* 
med  in  the  New  TesUment !  How  might  they 
have  misled  us  by  unprofiUble  details  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  or  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea ! 

What  legends  might  have  been  invented,  what 
idolatry  evAn  mighthave  been  incorporated  with 
the  true  worship  of  God  ;  what  false  history  ap- 
pended to  the  authentic  record !  Not  only  is  the 
Divine  Wisdom  manifest  in  carrying  on  through 
the  Epistles  a  confirmation  of  the  Spirit  and 
power  of  Christianity,  but  the  same  design  is  no 
less  apparent  in  dosing  the  book  with  the  Apo- 
calypse,—a  writing  which  contains  the  testi- 
mony dT  the  last  surviving  disciple  of  Jesus  ie 
extreme  dd  age,  to  whicn  he  seems  to  have 
been  providentially  preserved  for  the  ymty  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  Gospel  fh>m  innovatioas 
which  were  beginning  to  corrupt  it. 

The  narratives  of  the  Evangelisto  would  in- 
deed have  remained  perfect  in  themselves,  even 
without  the  Epiatles ;  but  never  could  ite  truths 
have  been  ao  clearly  underatood,  or  ite  doctrines 
so  folly  developed,  as  they  now  are.  Our  Sa« 
viour  himself  intimated,  that  there  would  be  a 
more  fall  and  complete  knowledjpe  of  his  doo- 
trinesi  after  he  had  ceased  to  dehver  theniithtii 
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Ikare  wu  at  the  timib  How  indeed  oould  tlie 
doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  of  pardon  tbreag^h 
Ilia  blood,  have  been  ao  explicitly  set  forth  dor- 
ing"  his  liib,  as  they  afkerwarde  were  in  the 
Epistlee,  especially  in  thoee  of  St.  Paul. 

Saint  Lake«  in  the  openings  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  referrinif  the  friend  to  whom  he  in- 
soribes  it,  to  his  *  former  Treatise  of  all  that 
JesQs  beiran  to  do,  and  to  teach,  till  he  was 
taken  up^  after  that  he  had  through  the  Holy 
Ghost  given  commandment  to  the  Apostles' 
seems  plainly  to  indicate  that  the  doing  and 
the  teaching  were  to  be  earried  on  by  them.  All 
tJieif  doabts  were  at  length  removed.  They  had 
now  a  plenary  convietion  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ's  person,  and  of  the  dignity  of  his  mis- 
sion.  They  had  now  witnessed  his  glorious  re. 
surreetion  and  asoension,  and  the  coming  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  Thev  had  attained  the  fullest  as. 
SBranee  of  the  truths  they  were  to  proclaim,  and 
had  had  time  to  acquire  the  completest  oertainty 
of  their  moral  efficacy  on  the  heart  and  life. 

It  was  therefore  ordained  by  that  Wisdom 
which  eannot  err,  that  the  Apostles,  under  the 
influenee  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  should  work  up  all 
the  doctrines  of  the  anterior  Scriptures  into  a 
more  systematic  form : — ^that  they  should  more 
fully  unfold  their  doctrines,  extract  the  essence 
of  their  separate  maxims,  collect  the  scattered 
rays  of  apiritual  light  into  a  focus ;  and  blend 
the  whole  into  one  complete  body. 

The  Epiatles,  therefore,  are  an  estimable  ap- 
pendix to  the  Bvangelists.  The  memoir,  which 
contains  the  actions  of  the  Apostles,  the  work 
of  an  Evangelist  also*  atands  between  these  two 
portions  of  Uie  New  Tefitament  Thus,  no  chasm 
IS  left,  and  the  important  events  which  this  con- 
Becting  link  suppliss— particolsrly  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  emblematic  vision  of 
Saint  Peter,  and  the  conversion  and  apostleship 
of  Saint  Paul,—- naturally  prepare  the  mind  for 
that  full  and  complete  commentary  on  the  his- 
torical books,  which  the  Epistles,  more  especiai- 
\f  those  of  Saint  Paul,  preeent  to  us. 

St.  Paul  was  favoured  with  a  particular  reve- 
lation, a  personal  disclosure  to  him  of  the  truths 
with  which  the  other  disciples  were  previously 
acquainted.  This  special  distinction  placed  Paul 
on^  a  level  with  his  preeursors.  Though,  in 
point  of  fact,  he  added  nothing  to  the  Gospel  re- 
velation, and  in  point  of  doctrine  he  only  gave  a 
larger  exposition  of  truths  previously  communi- 
cated, of  duties  already  enjoined,  yet  here  was 
the  warrant  of  his  teaching,  the  broad  seal  of  his 
apostleship*  And  unless  we  fM  into  the  gross 
error  of  insisting  that  the  Epistles  in  general 
would  not  equally  be  given  by  inspiration  with 
other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  I  see  not 
how  any  can  withhold,  from  the  Epistles  of  St 
Paul  in  particular,  that  reverence  which  they 

Erofess  to  entertain  for  the  entire  letter  of  reve- 
ktion. 

It  is  a  hardship  to  which  all  writers  on  sub. 
jeots  exdttsively  religious  \are  liable,  that  if, 
while  they  are  warmly  pressing  some  great  and 
important  point,  tliey  omit  si  the  same  time,  to 
urge  some  other  point  of  great  moment  also, 
which  they  equally  believe,  but  which  they  can- 
not  in  that  connexion  introduce  without  break- 
ing in  on  their  immediate  train  of  argument. 
Vol,  II.  P 


thej  are  aoeused  of  rejecting  what  they  are 
obliged  to  overlook,  though  in  its  proper  place 
they  have  repeatedly  ineisted  upon  that  very 
troth ;  nay,  though  the  whole  tendency  of  their 
writings  shows  their  equal  faith  in  the  doctrine 
they  are  said  to  have  neglected.  To  this  diain- 
genuoua  treatment,  amongst  other  more  serious 
attacks  upon  his  character,  no  author  has  been 
more  obnoxious  than  the  Apostle  Paul.  It  has 
been  often  intimated,  that  in  dwelling  on  the 
efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ,  he  has  not  ur^ed 
with  sofficieot  frequency  and  energy  the  im- 
portance of  Christian  practice.  He  seems  him. 
self  to  have  foreseen  the  probability  of  this  re* 
proach,  and  has  accordingly  provided  against 
the  consequence  that  would  be  drawn  from  his 
positions,  if  taken  separately.  It  would  be  an 
endless  task  to  cite  the  passages  in  which  he  is 
continually  defending  his  dootcine  against  these 
anticipated  misrepreeentations.  Among  other 
modes  of  refutation,  he  sometimes  states  these 
false  charges  in  the  way  of  interrogatories :  *  I>o 
we  make  void  the  iaw  through  faiih  7'  And  not 
contented  with  the  solemn  negative,  *  God  for* 
bid !'  he  adds  a  positive  affirmative  to  the  eon* 
trary :  *  Yea  we  eitabtiih  the  law.*  In  a  similar 
manner  he  is  beforehand  with  his  censors  in  de» 
nying  the  expected  charge—*  Shall  we  continue 
in  sin  that  mce  may  a£3und  7*  a^d  he  obtests 
the  same  Almighty  name  to  bis  opposits  prae* 
tice.  Readers,  of  different  views,  are  without 
ceasing,  on  the  watch  to  take  advantage  of  all 
the  epistolary  writers  in  this  respect,  while  tho 
fair  method  would  surely  be  tp  form  the  general 
judf^ment,  from  the  whole  tenor  and  cmlectiva 
spirit  of  their  writings. 

But  it  has  been  argued  with  still  greater  bold* 
ness,  that  St.  Paul  was  not  a  disciplc-^ranted* 
But  his  miraculous  conversion  entitled  him  to 
the  confidence,  which  some  men  more  willingly 
place  in  thoee  who  were.  This  event  is  sul^ 
stantially  recorded  bj  Saint  Luke :  as  if  he  fore- 
saw the  distrust  which  mi^ht  hereafler  arise,  ho 
has  added  to  his  first  relation,  in  the  9th  chapter 
of  the  Acts,  two  several  reports  of  the  aame  cir* 
cumstance  made  ^y  Saint  Paul  himself,  first  ta 
the  Jews,  and  afUirwarda  to  Festus  and  Agripps* 
As  Luke  has  recorded  this  astoniahing  fact  tJireo 
several  times,  we  are  not  left  to  depend  for  its 
truth  entirely  on  Saint  PauVs  own  fVequent  al* 
lusions  to  it 

Much  suspicion  of  thia  great  Apostle  is  avow- 
edly grounded  on  the  remark  of  Saint  Peter* 
who  in  adverting  to  his  *  beloved  brother  Paul,' 
observee,  that  *  m  his  Epistles  are  aome  things 
hard  to  be  understood,  which  they  who  are  un^ 
stable  and  unlearned  wreat  to  their  own  deetroe* 
tion.*  Here  the  critic  would  deaire  to  stop,  or 
rather  to  garble  the  sentence  which  adds,  *  at 
they  do  alM  the  ottier  Scriptures  ;*  thus  casting 
the  aocuaation,  not  upon  Saint  Paul  or  *  tho  other 
Scriptures,*  but  upon  the  misinterpretersof  both* 
But  Saint  Peter  farther  includes  in  tlie  same 
passage,  that  *  Paul  accounts  the  long-suffering 
of  God  to  be  salvation,  according  to  the  wisdom 
given  him,*  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  though 
there  may  be  more  difficulty,  there  is  not  more 
danger  in  Saint  Paul*s  Epistles,  than  in  the  reat 
of  the  Sacred  Volume.  Let  us  also  observe  wbai 
is  the  characters  of  these  eobvertors  of  trtttb«-* 
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the  '  airat&^re*'  in  princtole  and  *  anlewned*  in 
doctrine.  If,  then^  you  wel  Toaraelf  in  daogrer 
of  beinp  misled,  in  which  of  these  classes  will 
yon  desire  to  enrol  your  name  7  Bat  it  is  worthy 
of  obser?atton,  tiiat,  in  this  soppoeed  censnre  of 
Saint  Peter,  we  have  in  reality  a  meet  valuable 
testimony,  not  only  to  the  excellence,  bat  also 
to  the  inspiration  of  Saint  Paurs  writings ;  /br 
he  not  only  ascribes  their  eomposition  to  the 
wUdom  given  wti&  him,  but  puts  them  on  a  par 
with  the  o^er  8cripture$,—^  doable  corrobora- 
tion of  their  Divine  character. 

Tliis  passa^  of  St  Peter,  then,  is  so  far  from 
fmpu|rning  tlw  character  of  Pkol  to  IMvine  In. 
spiration,  that  we  have  here  the  fact  itself  esta- 
blished  upon  theauthority  of  a  favourite  disciple 
and  companion  of  JesoSk  To  invalidate  such  a 
testimony  wonld  be  no  leas  than  to  shako  the 
pillars  of  revelation. 

Besides,  as  an  eminent  divine  has  observed, 
*  if  Saint  Paul  had  been  only  a  good  man  writing 
under  that  general  assistance  of  the  Spirit  com- 
mon to  good  men,  it  woald  be- ascribing  far  too 
much  to  bis  compositions  to  suppose  that  the 
misunderstanding  them  could  eflbot  the  deetrue- 
Hon  of  the  reader.* 

Saint  Peter  says  only,  that  *  some  things*  are 
difficult ;  but  are  there  not  difficulties  in  Brery 
part  of  Divine  revelation,  in  all  the  operations 
of  God,  in  all  the  dispensations  of  Providence ; 
difficulties-  msuperable  in  the  natural  as  well  as 
the  spiritual  world  T  Difficulties  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  human  body ;  in  the  union  of  that 
perishable  body  with  its  immortal  companion  7 
is  it  not  tlien  probable  that  some  difficulties  in 
various  parts  of  the  Divine  Oacles  may  be- pur. 
poeely  lell  ibr  the  humiliation  of  pride,  for  the 
exercise  of  patience,  for  the  test  of  submission, 
Ibr  the  honour  of  fkith  7  But  allowing  that  in 
Paul  some  things  artf-hard  to  be  understood,  that 
is  no  reason  for  rejecting  such  things  as  are 
easy,  for  rejecting  aZI  things.  Why  should  the 
very  large  proportion  that  is  dear,  be  slighted 
ibr  the  very  smali  one  that  is  obseuro  1  Scholars 
do  not  so  treat  an  ancient  poet  or  historian.  One 
or  two  perplexing  passages,  instead  of  shaking 
the  credit  of  an  autnor,  rather  whet  the  critic  to 
a  nearer  investigation.  Even  if  the  local  diffi- 
eolty  should  prove  invincible,  it  does  not  lessen 
the  general  inlereat  excited  by  the  work.  They 
who  compare  spiritual  things  with  spiritual, 
which  is  the  true  Biblieal  criticism,  mrast  per- 
oeive  that  the  epistolary  writers  do  not  more 
entirely  agree  with  each  other,  than  they  agree 
with  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and  promises  deli- 
vered on  the  Mount  And  as  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  an  exposition  of  the  law  of  Moses,  so 
fhe  Epistles  are  an  exposition  of  the  law  of 
Christ  Yet  somer  persons  discredit  the  one, 
fkom  an  exclusive  veneration  for  the  other* 

But  is  it  not  so  derogatory  from  the  dignity 
of  oor  Lord  to  disparage  the  epistdarv  discus, 
stons  written  onder  the  direction  of  hie  Holy 
Spirit,  written  with  a  view  to  lay  open  in  the 
clearest  manner  the  truths  he  taught  in  the 
€2oepe],  as  it  would  be  to  depreciate  the  facts 
Aemselves,  which  that  Gospel  records  T 

The  more  general  respect  for  the  Gospels 
eeems  partly  to  arise  firom  the  circumstance  that 
Miey  contain  §uUt  the  disregard  implied  for  the  . 


I  Epistles  fhmi  this  «atiMr-4i>at  thejr  onl&ra^ 
I  doctrines.  The  former,  the  geaerality  feel  they 
dare  not  resist;  the  latter  they  think  they  caa 
oppose  with  more  impunity.  But  of  how  mooh 
less  value  would  be  the  record  of  these  astonish, 
ing  facts  if  there  were  neither  doctrines  to  grow 
out  of  them,  nor  precepts  to  be  built  upon  them ! 
And  where  should  wo  look  for  the  full  instroo* 
tion  to  be  deduced  f^om  both,  but  in  the  eom* 
mentaries  of  those,  to  whom  the  charge  of  ex^ 
pounding  the  truths  previously  taught  waa-com* 
niittsd  7  Our  Saviour  himaelf  has  left  no  written 
record.  As  the  Father  oommitled  all  judgment 
to  the  Son,  so  the  Son  oommkted  all  written  in- 
struotion  to  his  select  servants. 

One  of  these,  who  had  written  a  Gospel,  wroto 
also  three  Epistles.  Another  carried  on  the  se- 
quel of  the  Evangelical  history.  If  thase  men  are 
worthy  of  confidence  in  one  instance,  why  not  ia 
another  7  Fourteen  of  the  Epistles  were  writleo 
by  one  who  had  an  express  revelation  firom  Hea. 
ven  r  all  the  rest,  the  single  chapter  of  Saint 
Jude  excepted,  by  the  distingnisbed  apostlea  who 
were  honoured  with  the  privilege  of  witnesaing 
the  transfiguration  of  their  Lord.  The  threo 
Epistles  of  Saint  John  are  only  a  protongod  ex- 
pression of  the  devout  feelings  which  bioatho 
throughout  his  narrative,  the  same  lively  mani- 
festation of  the  toord  made  fleeh^  which  ahina* 
throughout  his  Grospel. 

In  the  Grospel,  the  doctrines  and  precepts  art 
more  dogmatically  enjoined :  in  the  Epistles 
they  are  enforced  more  argnmentatively.  Tho 
structure  of  the  Epistle  addrsased  to  the  Roman* 
is  the  most  systematical.  AH  are  equally  con** 
sistent  with  each  other,  and  with  the  general 
tenor  of  tho  antecedent  Scriptures. 

Does  it  not  look  as  if  the  marked  distinction 
which  some  readers  make  between  the  historical 
and  the  epistolar  v  portionsr  arose  fivm  a  raose 
erroneous  belief  that  they  can  more  eommodiw 
oosly  reconcile  their  own  viewer  opiniona,  and 
practice,  with  the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists, 
than  with  the  keen,  penetrating,  heart-explorin|R 
exposition  of  those  very  doctrines  which  are 
equally  found,  but  not  eoually  expanded,  in  the 
Gospels  ?  These  critical  discoverers,  however, 
may  rest  assured,  that  there  is  nothing  moro 
strong,  nothing  more  pointed,  nothing  mors  lui' 
equivocally  plain,  nothing  more  awtnUy  soverw 
in  any  part  of  Saint  PauPs  writings  than  ia  tho 
diseoorses  of  our  Lord  himself.  He  wookl  in* 
deed  have  overshot  his  duty  in  the  same  proper* 
tion  in  which  he  had  outgone  his  Mastsr.  Xknem 
Paul  enjoin  any  thing  more  contrary  to  natoro- 
than  the  excision  of  a  right  hand,  or  the  pluck- 
ing out  of  a  right  eye  f  Does  Paul  any  where 
exhibit  a  menace,  I  wil>  not  sa^  more  alarmingr 
but  so  repeatedly  alarm  ing,  as  his  Divine  Master, 
who  expressly,  in  one- chapter  only,  the  9th  of 
St  Mark,  three  several  times  denounees  eternal 
punishment  on  the  irroclaimably  impenitentr 
awfnlly  marking  out  not  only  the  specific  place, 
but  the  specific  torment^— 4he  undying  worm, 
and  the  unquenched  fire  t 

No :  these  scrupulous  objectora  add  nothing' 
to  the  character  of  our  Lord,  by  what  they  sub^ 
duct  from  that  of  his  apostle.  Perfection  admitsr 
of  no  improvement ;  deity  of  no  addition.  To 
degrade  any  portion  of  tho  revealed  will  of  Gad 
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h  no  pl«of  of  r«v«rMH»  ftr  Him  whooe  will  ia 
iwesled.  But  it  is  preposterous  to  insinuate, 
that  a  regard  lor  the  Spistles  is  calonlaied  to 
diminish  a  re^rd  ibr  the  Gospels.  Where  else 
«an  we  find  such  believing,  such  admiring,  such 
adoring  views  of  him  whose  lift  the  Gospel  re- 
cords 7  Where  else  are  we  so  grounded  in  that 
Bote  which  passeth  knowledge  ?  Where  else  are 
we  so  oontinoally  taught  to  be  looking  onto 
Jesus?  Where  else  are  we  so  powerfully  re- 
minded  that  there  is  no  other  name  under  hea> 
ten  bj  which  we  ma/  be  saved  7  We  mav  as 
well  assert,  that  the  existing  lawsi  of  which 
Mtngna  Ckartm  is  the  original,  diminish  cur  re- 
verence for  this  palladium  itself}  this  basis  of 
our  political  security,  as  the  Gospel  is  of  oof 
moral  and  spiritual  privileges.  In  both  cases 
the  dierived  tranefit  sends  us  back  to  the  well- 
head from  whence  it  flows» 

He  who  professes  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures 
Ibr  his  *  instruction,*  should  recollect,  whenever 
he  ie  disposed  to  be  captious,  that  thev  are  writ* 
ton  also  Ibr  his  correction.  If  we  really  believe 
that  Christ  speaks  to  us  in  the  Gospel,  we  must 
believe  that  he  speaks  to  us  in  the  Epistles  also. 
In  the  one  he  addresses  us  in  his  militant,  in 
the  other  in  his  glorified  character.  In  one,  the 
0ivine  Instructor  speaks  to  us  on  earth ;  in  the 
other,  from  heaven.  The  internal  wisdom,  the 
divinity  of  the  doctrines,  the  accordance  both  of 
doctrine  and  precept  with  those  delivered  by 
the  Saviour  himself,  the  powerful  and  abiding 
eflbcls  which,  ibr  near  two  thousand  years  they 
have  produced,  and  are  actually  prooncing,  on 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  multitudes;  the  same 
spirit  which  inspired  the  writer  is  still  ready  to 
tssist  the  reader ;  all  together  forming,  to  every 
serious  inquirer  who  reads  them  with  an  homUe 
heart  and  a  docile  spirit,  irrefragable  argomenii, 
ottimpeachable  evidence  that  they  possess  as 
full  a  dapn  to  inspiration,  and  consequently 
have  as  forcible  demand  on  his  belief  and  obe- 
dience,  as  any  of  the  less  litigated  portions  of 
the  book  of  God. 

Whoever,  then,  shall  sit  down  to  the  perusal 
€»f  these  epistles  without  prejudice,  will  not  rise 
fiom  it  without  improvement  In  any  human 
science  we  do  not  lay  aside  the  whole,  because 
seme  parts  are  more  difficult  than  others ;  we  are 
rather  stimulated  to  the  work  by  the  difficulty, 
Ihan  detorred  from  it ;  because  we  believe  the 
attainment  will  reward  the  perseverance.  There 
is,  indeed,  an  essential  diiierenoe  between  a 
diagram  and  a  doctrine,  the  apprehension  of 
the  one  solely  depending  on  the  capacity  and 
application  of  the  student,  while  the  understand- 
ing of  the  other  depends  not  merely  on  the  in- 
dustry, but  on  the  temper  with  which  we  apply. 
*  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God, 
and  it  shall  be  given  him.' 

Let  any  reader  say,  if  afler  perusing  Saint 
Luke*s  biographical  sketch  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  after  contemplating  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  ite  efiecta  on  the  lives  and 
the  preaching  of  these  primitive  saints,  whether 
he  has  not  attained  an  additional  insight  into 
the  genius  and  the  resulte  of  Christianity  since 
he  finished  reading  the  Evangelist?  Let  him 
say  further,  whether  the  light  of  Revelation, 
ahmiDg  more  and  more  as  he  advances,  does 


not,  in  hie  adding  tlia  ^rusal  of  the  Epistles  to 
that  of  the  Acts,  poor  m  upon  his  mental  eye 
the  full  and  perfect  day  2 

As  there  was  more  leisure,  as  well  as  a  more 
appropriate  space,  in  the  Epistles  for  building 
up  Christianity  as  a  system  than  in  the  Gospels, 
so  these  wise  master-builders,  *  building  on  no 
other  foundation  than  that  which  was  laid,*  bor» 
rowed  all  the  materials  for  the  giorioos  ediiice 
from  the  anterior  Scriptures.  They  brought 
from  their  precursors  in  the  immortal  work,  the 
hewn  stones  with  which  tlie  spiritual  temple  is 
constructed,  and  having  compacted  it  with  that 
which  every  portion  supplied ;  squared,  rounded^ 
and  polished  the  preeions  mass  into  perfect  forrn 
and  shape,  into  eoniplete  beanty  and  everlast* 
ing  strength. 


CHAP.  IVi 

SaiMt  PamS'9  FaHh,  a  Prmctieai  PrindfU. 

Thkbk  are  some  principles  and  seeds  of  na« 
tore,  some  elemento  in  the  character  of  maa^ 
not  indisposed  for  certain  acte  of  virtue ;  wo 
mean  virtua  as  distinguished  iVom  the  principio 
of  pleasing  God  by  m  act  or  sentiment.  Somo 
persons  naturally  bate  cruelty,  others  spurn  al 
injustice,  this  man  detcste  covetousness,  that 
abhors  oppression.  Some  of  these  dispositions 
cerUin  minds  find,  and  others  fancy,  within 
themselves.  But  for  a  man  to  go  entirely  out 
of  himself,  to  live  upon  trust,  to  renounce  all 
confidence  in  virtues  which  he  possesses,  ami 
in  actions  which  he  performs, ;  to  oast  himself 
entirely  upon  another ;  to  seek  to  be  justifiedi 
not  by  his  own  obedience,  but  by  the  obedience 
of  that  other ;  to  look  for  eternal  happiness,  not 
from  the  merit  of  his  own  life,  but  from  that 
of  another's  death«  that  death  the  most  degrad- 
ing, after  a  lifo  the  most  despised  (  for  all  this 
revolution  in  the  mind  and  heart,  there  is  no 
foundation,  no  ssed,  no  element  in  nature ;  it  is 
foreign  to  the  make  of  man ;  if  possessed,  it  is 
bestowed ;  if  felt,  it  is  derived ;  it  is  not  a  pro* 
duction,  but  an  infusion ;  it  is  a  principle,  not 
indigenous,  but  implanted.  The  Apostle  im* 
plies  that  fiiith  is  not  inherent,  when  he  says, 
'  to  yon  it  is  giten  to  believe.* 

This  superinduced  principle  is  Faith,  a  prin* 
ciple  not  only  not  inherent  in  nature,  but  dia- 
metrically contrary  to  it;  a  principle  which 
Ukes  no  root  in  the  soil  of  the  natural  heart; 
no  man  can  tay  ihmt  Jssiis  is  f  As  iisrd  but  by  Iho 
Holy  OkoH,  Ite  result  is  not  merely  a  reform, 
but  a  new  life,— a  lifo  governed  by  the  same 
principle  which  first  communicated  it. 

The  fiiith  of  mere  assent,  that  faith  which  is 
purely  a  conviction  of  thennderstending  seldom 
stirs  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  first  site  down* 
Being  established  on  the  same  common  fl^round 
with  any  scientific  truth,  or  any  acknowledged 
fact,  it  is  not  likely  toadvanoe,  desiring  nothing 
more  than  to  retain  ita  station  among  other  ac- 
cepted truths,  and  thus  it  continues  to  reside  in 
the  intellect  alone.  Though  ita  local  cxistenco 
is  allowed,  it  ezhibite  none  of  the  undoubted 
signs  of  life,-*-activity,  motion,  growth. 
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Bat  that  tiUI  faith  with  which  tha  ioci]8  of 
the  Scripture  sainta  were  ao  richly  imbued,  iaan 
animating  and  pervading  priDciple.  It  apreada 
aod  enlargea  in  its  progress.  It  gathers  energy 
as  its  proceeds.  The  more  advanced  are  its  at- 
tain  meats,  the  more  prospective  are  its  viewsr 
^The  nearer  it  approaches  to  the  iavtsiblo  malt- 
ties  to  which  it  is  stretching  forward,  the  mere 
their  dominion  over  it  inereases,  till  it  almost 
makes  the  future  present,  and  the  unaeen  visible. 
Its  light  becomes  brighter,  its  fiauM  parer,  its 
aspirations  stronger.  Its  increasing  proximity 
to  its  object  fills  the  mind,  warms  tha  heart, 
clears  the  aigh^  quickens  the  pace. 

But  as  faiu  is  of  a  spiritual  nature,  it  cannot 
be  kept  alive  without  spiritual  means.  It  re. 
quires  for  its  sustenance  aliment  congenial  with 
itself.  Meditation  familiariaes  it  with  its  ob- 
ject ;  prayer  keeps  it  ckise  to  its  end.  If  thus 
cherished  by  perpetual  exercise,  sustained  by  the 
habitual  contemplation  of  the  oracles  ofGiod,  and 
watered  with  the  dews  of  his  grace,  it  becomes 
(he  prevnant  seed  of  every  Christian  virtae. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  have  not  left  this  faith 
to  grow  merely  out  of  the  stock  of  ini unction, 
exhortation  ov  conMnand ;  the  inspired  writers 
have  not  merely  expatiated  on  its  beauty  as  a 
grace,  on  its  necessity  aa  a  duty,  on  its  use  as 
an  instrument,  but  having  infused  it  as  a  living 
and  governing  priueiple,  nave  fortified  their  ex- 
hortations  wiUi  instances  the  most  striking,  have 
illustrated  their  definitions  with  examples  the 
XDost  impresaive. 

The  most  indefatigable  but  retiona]  champion 
•f  faith  is  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  ^yrery  where 
demonstrateaythat  it  is  not  a  speculative  dogma 
remaining  dormant  in  the  mind,  but  a  lively 
eonviclion  of  the  power  and  goodnesa  of  God, 
and  of  his  mercy  in  Cliriat  Jesus ;  a  principle 
feceived  into  the  heart,  acknowledged  by  the  un- 
derstanding,  and  operating  an  tiie  practice. 

Saint  l^aul,  among  the  other  sacred  authors, 
seems  to  consider  tut  faith  is  to  the  soul,  what 
Ihe  senses  are  to  the  body ;  it  is  spiritual  sight. 
God  18  the  object,  faith  is  the  visual  ray.  Christ 
li  the  substance,  faith  is  the  band  which  lays 
hold  on  iL  By  failh  the  promises  are  in  a  man. 
aer  substantiated.  Our  Saviour  does  not  say, 
*^he  that  belie veth  on  n>e  mIuM  have  life,  but  hat 
fife.*  It  is  not  a  blessing,  of  which  the  fruition 
is  wholly  reserved  for  lieaven :  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  through  faith  the  promise  becomes  per- 
fcrmance,  and  assurance  peeeession.  The  im- 
mortal seed  is  not  only  sown,  but  already  sprung 
up  in  tha  soil  of  the  renewed  heart  The  life 
•f  graee  becomea  the  same  in  nature  and  quality 
with  tha  Kia  of  glory,  to  which  it  leads.  And 
H*  in  this  ungenial  climate  the  plant  will  not  at- 
tain its  maturity,  at  least  its  progress  intimates 
that  it  wiR  terminate  in  absolute  perfbction. 

In  that  valuable  epitome  of  Old  Testament 
hiographv,  the  eleventh  of  Hebrews,  Paul  de- 
fines faith  to  be  a  future  but  inalienable  posses- 
sion. He  then  exhibits  the  astonishing  effecto  of 
faith  displayed  in  men  like  ourselves,  by  niar- 
shalMog  the  worthies  who  lived  under  the  ancient 
economy  V  as  actual  evidences  of  the  verity  of  this 
Divine  principle ;  a  principle  which  he  thus,  by 
■omherless  personifications,  vindicates  from  the 
alsarge  af  being  nothing  mora  than  an  abstract 


notion,  a  visionary,  nnpradnettva  aoneait,  or  aft 
imaginary  enthusiaatic  feeling.  He  oombata 
this  opinion  by  exhibiting  characteristically  th» 
rich  and  the  abundant  harvest,  springing  IVooi 
this  prdifie  principle.  On  these  illustrioas  u^ 
amples  our  Umite  wiH  not  permit  aa  to  dwell  ^ 
one  or  two  instances  roust  suffice. 

The  patriarchal  father  of  the  faithfu]«  agaiaat 
hope  believed  in  hope.  Natural  reliance,  rea- 
sonable expeeUtion,  common  experience,  all 
were  against  him.  From  all  these  Impedi- 
mente  he  averted  his  eyes}  he  raised  them 
to  Him  who  had  promised.  Th«agh  the  fmv 
mise  waa  so  f  re^t  as  to  seem  incredibla,  hia 
confidence  in  Omnipotenee  overbalanced  aU  hia 
f  pprehensions  of  any  hindrances.  With  tha 
eve  of  faith  he  not  only  saw  hia  offitpring  aa 
if  immediatelv  granted,  but  all  tha  mynada 
which  should  hereafler  descend  horn  him.  fla 
saw  the  great  anticipated  blessing ;  he  saw  *  the 
star  come  out  of  Jacob,* — *  the  sceptre  risea  oat 
of  IsracL'  Though  an  ezdamatitin  of  wondar 
escaped  him,  it  was  astonishment  untinetnrad 
with  distrust;  he  disregarded  second  causae; 
difficulties  disappeared,  impossibilities  vaniahad, 
faith  was  victorious. 

In  this  glorious  catalogue  of  those  who  ooa* 
quered  by  faith,  there  is  perhapa  not  one  who 
effi^rs  a  more  appropriate  lesson  to  the  higher 
classes  of  society  than  the  great  legiskter  of 
IsraeL  Here  is  a  man  sitting  at  ease  in  hia 
possessions,  enjoying  the  sweete  of  plenty,  tha 
dignity  of  rank,  the  luxuries  of  literature,  tha 
distinction  of  reputation.  All  these  he  volunta* 
rily  renounces ;  he  foregoes  the  pompe  of  a  court, 
the  advantages  of  a  city,  then  the  moat  learnc4 
in  the  world ;  he  relinquishes  the  delighli  of 
polished  society ;  refused  to  be  called  the  grands 
son  of  a  potent  monarch  ;  chooses  rather  to  sufiar 
affliction  with  his  believing  brethren  than  to  en* 
joy  the  tomporary  pleasures  which  a  sinful  con* 
nivanoe  could  have  obUined  for  him  :  he  eoteema 
the  reproach  of  Chrut, — a  Saviour  unborn  till 
many  ages  afler,  unknown  but  to  the  tjt  of 
faith,— greater  than  all  the  treasures  ef  £gfpt- 
The  accomplished,  the  learned,  and  the  polite, 
will  be  best  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  suoh 
a  sacrifice.  IKies  it  not  seem  to  come  more  hoaa 
to  the  bosoms  of  the  elegant  and  opulent;  anil 
to  offer  an  instruction  more  intimate  peihapa 
than  is  bequeathed  even  by  those  martial 
and  heroic  spirite  who  subdued  kingdonis«. 
quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  stopped  the  moatha 
of  lions,  and  turned  to  flight  the  armiea  of  tlw 
aliens  7  These  are  instances  of  faith,  which,  if 
nx>ra  sublime,  are  still  of  less  special  applica> 
tion.  Few  are  now  called  to  these  latter  sufiar* 
ings,  but  many  in  their  measure  and  degree  to 
the  other.  May  they  ever  bear  in  mind  thai 
Moses  susUined  his  trials  only  m$  toeing  him 
who  f «  inmoibU  t 

To  change  the  heart  of  a  sinner  is  a  higher 
exertion  of  power  than  to  create  a  man  or  even 
a  world ;  in  the  latter  caaa,  as  God  made  it  oat 
of  nothing,  so  there  was  nothing  to  resist  tha 
operation ;  but  in  the  former  he  has  to  encounter, 
not  inanity,  but  repulsion  :  not  an  unobtrosiva 
vacuity,  bat  a  powerful  counteraction ;  .and  to 
6e/ieee  in  the  Divine  energy  which  effecto  thia 
renovation,  ia  a  greater  exeroiaa  of 'ftith  thaa  to 
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Misw  that  the  Bpirit  of  God,  moviniir  on  the 
ft«e  of  the  wttora,  was  the  efficient  came  of 


In  pradaetii|r  thie  moral  renovation  God  bae 
le  aobdoe,  not  only  the  rebel  in  arma  a^inat  the 
Unf,  bttt  *  the  little  atate  of  man,*  in  arma  aninat 
himaeli^  fighting  ag;ainat  hia  oonyictionB,  reniaiog^ 
the  redemption  wrought  Ibr  him.  Almighty 
goodneea  haa  the  two-lbid  work  of  providing 
pardon  for  offenders,' and  making  them  willing 
to  roeeive  it  To  offisr  heaven  and  then  to  pre- 
▼ail  on  man  to  accept  it,  iaat  once  an  aotof  God*a 
omnipotence,  and  of  hia  raeroy. 

Thoa  fiutb,  which  appeara  to  be  ao  eaay,  iaof 
all  things  the  most  difficnit : — which  aeema  to 
be  to  common,  is  of  all  thinga  moot  rare.  To 
eonaider  how  relnctant  the  human  heart  adopts 
this  principle ;  how  it  evades  and  stlpulatea ; 
bow  it  procrastinates,  even  when  it  does  not 
pointedly  reject ;  how  ingenione  its  subterfuges, 
iiow  specious  its  pretences ;  and  then  to  deny 
that  ftith  is  a  aopernatural  gift,  ia  to  reject  the 
eoncnrring  tsetimonv  of  reaaon,  of  Scripture,  of 
daily  observation,  of  actaal  experience. 

8t  Paul  frequently  intimatea  that  faith  ia  ne- 
ver a  solitary  attribute :  he  never  eeparates  it 
fkom  humility,  it  beine  indeed  the  parent  of  that 
eelf-abasing  graoe.  He  also  implies  that  faith 
is  not,  as  lome  repreeent  it,  a  disorderly,  but  a 
regulating  principle,  when  he  apeaks  xnthe  lata 
wf  fmik,  of  the  obedience  of  faith.  Faith  and  i 
repentance  are  the  two  qualities  inseparably 
linked  in  the  work  of  our  salvation ;  repentance 
teaching  us  to  abhor  ourselves  for  sin, — faith,  to 
go  out  of  ourselves  for  righteousness.  Holiness 
and  charity  Paul  exhibits  as  its  inseparable 
ooncomitants,  or  rather  ita  necessary  produc 
tious,  their  abaence  clearly  demonstrating  the 
want  of  the  generating  principle.  May  we  not 
hence  infer  that  wherever  faith  is  seen  not  in 
his  company,  she  is  an  impostor. 

Of  the  great  *  mysteries  of  godliness*  enume- 
rated by  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  Timothy,  he 
shows  by  his  arrangement  of  the  five  particalars 
that  compose  them,  that  Ood  heliived  on  in  the 
waHd  is  the  climax  of  this  astonishing  process.** 
And  it  maybe  deduced  from  his  general  writings 
that  the  reason  why  so  many  do  not  more  anxi- 
.ously  labour  for  eternal  happiness,  is,  because 
they  do  not  practically  believe  it  The  impor- 
tance of  this  fundamental  principle  is  so  great, 
that  our  spiritual  enemy  is  not  so  perseveringly 
bent  on  deterring  us  from  this  duty,  or  detach- 
ing us  fh>ra  that  virtue,  as  on  shaking  the  fbhnda- 
tton  of  our  faith.  He  knows  if  be  con  under- 
mine this  strong  hold,  slighter  impediments  will 
give  way.  As  the  first  practical  instance  of  hu- 
man rebellion  sprung  ffom  unbelief,  so  all  sub- 
sequent  obedience,  to  be  available,  must  spring 
firom  faith. 

Saint  Paul  shows  fUth  to  be  a  nictoriout  prin- 
ciple. There  is  no  other  quality  which  can  en- 
able us  to  overcome  the  world.'  Faith  is  the 
only  successfhl  competitor  with  secular  allure- 
ment The  world  offers  things  great  in  human 
estimation,  but  it  ia  the  property  of  this  grace  to 
make  great  things  look  little ;  it  effects  this  pur- 
poee  by  reducing  them  to  their  real  dimensions. 

*  I  Ha.  cbap.  il. 


Nothing  but  fhith  can  ahow  ua  the  emptineaa  of 
this  worId*s  glory  at  the  best,  becauae  nothing 
elae  viewa  it  in  perpetual  contraat  with  the 
bleaaedneaa  of  heaven ;  nothing  elae  can  give  ns 
such  a  fbeling  conviction  of  its  brevity  at  the 
longest,  as  that  principle  which  habitually  men- 
sures  it  with  eternity.  It  holds  out  the  only 
light  which  shows  a  Christian  that  the  univerae 
has  no  bribe  worth  his  acceptance,  if  it  muat  be 
obtained  at  the  prioe  of  his  oonscienoe,  at  the 
risk  of  his  soul. 

9aint  Paul  demonstrates  in  his  own  instance, 
that  faith  is  not  only  a  regulating  and  conquer- 
ing, but  a  tran#(ermtff^  grace.  It  altered  the 
whole  constitution  of  his  mind.  It  did  not  dry 
up  the  tide  of  his  strong  aflbotiona,  but  diverted 
them  into  a  channel  entirely  different  To  say 
all  in  a  word,  he  was  a  living  exemplification 
of  the  great  Scripture  doctrine  which  he  taught 
— fkith  made  him,  emphatically,  a  new  man. 
Thus  his  life  as  well  as  hia  writings  prove  that 
faith  is  an  operating  principle,  a  strenuous,  in- 
fluential, vigilant  grace.  If  it  teach  that  self> 
abasement  which  makes  us  lowly  in  our  own 
eyes,  it  communicates  that  watchfnlneae  which 
preserves  us  fVom  the  contaminatioji  of  sin,  a 
dread  of  every  communication  which  may  pol- 
lute. Its  disciple  is  active  as  well  as  humble. 
Love  is  the  instrument  by  which  it  works.  But 
that  love,  of  God  with  which  it  fills  the  heart,  ia 
not  maintained  there  in  indolent  repose,  but 
quickened  for  the  service  of  man.  Genuine  faith 
does  not  infuse  a  piety  which  is  unprofitable  to 
others,  but  draws  it  out  in  incessant  desires  and 
aims  to  promote  the  general  good. 

The  Apostle  knew  that  the  fiiith  of  many  Is 
rather  drowsy  than  insincere,  rather  slothfhl 
than*  hypocritical ;  that  they  dread  the  conse- 
quences  it  involves  more  than  the  profession  it 
requires.  He  is  therefore  always  explicit,  always 
mindful  to  append  the  effect  to  the  cause.  Hence 
we  hear  so  much  fVom  him  and  the  other  apos- 
ties  of  the  fruite  of  faith,  of  adding  to  faith  efr- 
tue :  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  roll 
of  Saints, — those  spirits  of  renown  in  the  an- 
cient church,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
— the  faith  of  every  one  is  illustrated,  not  only 
by  some  splendid  act,  but  by  a  life  of  obedience. 

We  may  talk  as  holily  as  Paul  himself,  and 
by  a  delusion  not  uncommon,  by  the  very  holi- 
ness of  our  talk,  may  deceive  our  own  souw ;  but 
we  may  rest  assured  that  where  charity  is  not 
the  dominant  grace,  faith  is  not  the  inspiring 
principle.  Thus,  by  examining  our  lives,  not 
our  discourse,  we  shall '  prove  whether  we  are 
in  faith.* 

Though  a  genuine  faith  ia  peremptory  in  its 
decision  and  resolute  in  its  obedience,  yet  it 
deeply  feels  the  source  from  whence  it  js  derived. 
In  that  memorable  instance  of  Abraham*s  faith, 
in  the  very  act,  instead  of  valuing  himself  on  the 
strength  of  his  conviction,  he  gave  glory  to  Ood; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  reason  why  iaith  is  se- 
lected as  the  prime  condition  of  our  justification, 
is,  because  it  is  a  grace  which,  beyond  all  others, 
gives  to  God  the  entire  glory ;  that  it  is  the  only 
attribute  which  subducts  nothing  for,  derives 
nothing  from  selfl  Why  are  christian  and  be. 
liever  convertible  terms,  if  this  living  principle 
be  no  ground-work  of  his  character.    I^  then. 
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it  auppKea  his  distingaishin^  appellation,  should 
it  not  be  his  governing  spirit  of  action  7 

Paul  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  power  of 
this  principle.  That  he  should  be  so  entirely 
carried  out  of  his  natural  character;  that  hie 
who,  by  his  persecuting  spirit,  courted  the  fa- 
vour of  the  intolerant  Sanhedrim,  should  be 
brought  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  their  pre- 
judices, supported  by  no  human  protectioo,  sus- 
tained akme  by  the  grace  of  Him  whom  be  had 
stoutly  opposed;  that  his  confidence  in  God 
siKKild  rise  in  proportion  to  his  persecutions 
from  roan  i  that  tho  whole  bent  of  his  soul  should 
be  set  directlv  contrary  to  his  natural  propensi- 
ties, the  whole  force  of  his  mind  and  actions  be 
turned  in  full  oppoeition  to  his  temper,  educa- 
tion, society,  and  habits ;  that  not  only  his  affec- 
tions should  be  diverted  into  a  new  channel,  but 
that  his  judgment  and  understanding  should  sail 
in  the  newly  directed  current ;  that  his  bigotry 
should  be  transformed  into  candour,  his  mrce- 
ness  into  gentleness,  his  nntameable  pride  into 
charily,  his  intolerance  into  meekness,— can  all 
this  be  accounted  for  on  any  principle  inherent 
in  human  nature,  on  any  prmciple  uninspired 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  7 

After  this  instance,— ^nd,  blessed  be  God,  the 
instance,  though  superior,  is  not  solitary ;  the 
change,  though  miraculous  in  this  case,  is  not 
less  certain  in  others,-— shall  the  doctrine  so  ex- 
emplified continue  to  be  the  butt  of  ridicule  7 
While  the  scoffing  infidel  virtually  puis  the  re- 
novation of  the  human  heart  nearly  on  a  footinp^ 
with  the  metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  or  the  transmi- 
grations  of  Pythagoras ;  let  not  the  timid  Chris- 
tian be  discouraged  ;  let  not  his  faith  be  shaken, 
though  he  may  find  that  the  principle  to  which 
he  has  been  taught  to  trust  his  eternal  happiness, 
is  considered  as  false  by  him  who  has  i)ot  exa- 
mined into  its  truth  i  tliat  the  change,  of  which 
the  sound  believer  exhibits  so  convincing  an  evi- 
denoe,  is  derided  as  absurd  by  the  philosophical 
sceptic,  treated  as  chimerical  by  the  superficial 
reaKoner,  or  silently  suspected  as  incredible  by 
the  deceit  moralist. 


CHAP.  V. 

7%€  morality  qf  Saint  PauU 

CRaiSTiANiTv  was  a  second  creation.  It  com- 
pleted the  first  order  of  things,  and  introduced  a 
new  one  of  its  own,  not  subversive  but  perfective 
of  the  original.  It  produced  an  entire  revolu- 
tion  in  the  condition  of  man,  and  accomplished 
a  change  in  the  state  of  the  world,  which  all  its 
confeder^ed  power,  wit,  and  philosophy,  not 
only  couIq  not  effect,  but  could  not  even  con- 
ceive. It  threw  such  a  preponderating  wei^^ht 
into  the  scale  of  morals,  by  tlie  superinducUon 
of  the  new  principle  of  faith  in  a  Redeemer,  as 
rendered  the  hitherto  insupportable  trials  of  the 
afilicted,  comparatively  light  It  ^ave  strength 
to  weakness,  spirit  to  action,  motive  to  virtue, 
certainty  to  doubt,  patience  to  suffering,  light  to 
darkness,  life  to  death. 

It  is  a  rule  of  Aristotle,  that  principles  and 
*K>nclv|8ion8  iQOet  always  be  within  |he  sphere 


of  the  same  seienoe ;  that  error  wiB  be  hnwHrn^ 
ble,  while  men  examine  the  eoBolaaions  of  com 
science  by  the  principles  of  another.  Hm  oIk 
serves,  that  it  is  thereibre  absurd  Ibr  a  mathaiDa. 
tician,  whoee  oondusiom  ought  to  be  monded 
on  demonstration,  to  ground  tham  on  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  rfaetorioiaD. 

May  not  this  rule  be  traosibrred  ftmn  the 
scienees  of  the  eeboole  to  the  science  of  morals  7 
Will  not  the  worldly  moralist  err,  by  drawing 
his  conclusions  as  to  the  morality  of  a  serious 
Christian  from  the  principles  of  the  worldly 
school ;  not  being  at  sJt  able  to  judge  of  the  prtn« 
eiples,  of  which  the  relifftoos  nMO*s  norak  are 
the  result. 

But  in  our  applieation  of  this  rule,  the  oon* 
verse  of  the  proposition  will  net  hold  good ;  fat 
the  real  Christian,  being  aware  of  the  principles 
of  worldly  morality,  expects  that  hieooDclnsiooa 
should  mw  out  of  his  principles,  and  in  this 
opinion  he  seldom  errs. 

Christian  writings  have  made  innumeraUa 
converts  to  morality ;  but  mere  moral  works 
have  never  made  one  convert  to  religion.  The^ 
do  not  exhibit  an  originating  princijMe.  Morali- 
ty is  not  the  instroment  but  the  effect  of  con* 
version.  It  cannot  say,  *  Awake  thou  that  sleep- 
est,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall 
give  thee  light*  But  when  Christ  has  given  life, 
then  morality,  by  the  activity  of  the  inspirin|( 
motive,  gives  the  surest  evidence  of  renovated  vi« 
tslity,  and  exhibits  the  roost  unequivocal  symp- 
toms, not  only  of  spiritual  life,  but  of  vigoroua 
health. 

Saint  Paul  is  sometimes  represented  not  mere* 
ly  as  the  greatest  of  the  Apostles,— this  is  rea* 
dily  granted, — but  virtually  as  being  almost  ej(- 
clusively  great  Is  not  this  just  ascription  of 
superior  excellence,  however,  too  commonly  U* 
niited  to  the  doctrinal  part  of  his  oompositiona, 
and  is  not  the  oonsummate  moral  perfection 
which  both  his  writings  and  his  character  so 
consistently  display,  sometimes,  if  not  overlook** 
ed,  yet  placed  in  the  back  ground  7 

Though  he  did  more  for  the  moral  accom- 
plishment of  the  human  character  than  has  ever 
been  effected  by  any  other  man ;  though  he  lar 
boured  more  abundantly  than  any  other  writer, 
to  promote  practical  religion ;  yet  polemical  di- 
vinity  on  the  one  side,  is  too  much  disposed  to 
claim  him  as  her  immediate  champion ;  and 
then  in  order  to  majce  good  her  claim  on  the 
other,  to  assign  to  him  a  subordinate  station  in 
the  ranks  of  sacred  and  moral  writers. 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  all  the  prophets  and 
apostles,  aggregately,  are  not  so  abundant  in 
ethical  instruction,  nor  is  the  detail  of  moral 
conduct  in  any  of  them  so  minutely  unfolded, 
or  so  widely  ramified,  as  in  the  works  of  Saint 
Paul.  We  may  indeed,  venture  to  assert,  that 
David  and  our  apostles  are  almost  the  only  Scrip- 
ture characters,  of  whom  we  have  such  fulU 
length  pictures.  And  for  this  reason ;  what 
was  iefl  imperfect  in  their  delineation  by  their 
respective  historians,  is  completely  filled  up  by 
their  own  compositions.  The  narratives  may 
bo  said  to  exhibit  their  shape  and  features ;  their 
own  writings  have  adcjed  the  grace  of  counle? 
nance,  the  force  of  expression,  and  the  warmth 
of  colouring, 
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It  Aunitbes  a  oonpfoto  aaiwvr  to  thoM  who 
cppoM  the  dookririet  of  grace,  on  the  eupposed 
groand  of  their  encouraging  ein ;  that  as  there 
neter  was  a  man  who  expanded  and  illustrated 
those  doctrines  so  folly,  so  there  ne^er  was  one 
whoM  character  and  compositions  exhibit  a  more 
oensisteBt  and  high-'tonad  morality. 

Like  his  sacMd  preeorsora,  Paul  alwavs 
equally  maintaine  the  freeness  of  graoe,  and  the 
necessity  of  hoUness.  The  character  of  faith 
Is  not  lowered  by  insisting  that  holy  practice, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  the  ezercisee  and 
ooBseqaenoes  of  faith,  is  the  sign  of  its  reality. 
Action,  end  meCion,  and  speech  are  not  life,  but 
ihmj  are  the  meet  unequivocal  signs  of  life. 
LiM  evidences  itself  in  them ;  and  we  do  not 
dispara^  the  principle  when  we  infer  its  effibcti, 
and  estimate  tlieir  value. 

Wo  sometimes  hear  in  conversation  Saint 
Jamea  set  op  as  the  champion  of  moral  virtue 
minst  Saint  Paul,  the  bold  asserter  of  doctrines. 
1^  these  two  eminent  apostles,  there  has  been 
invented  an  opposition,  which,  as  it  never  ex* 
isted  in  their  minds,  so  it  cannot  be  traced  in 
their  writings.  Without  detracting  from  the 
perfect  ethics  of  Saint  Jamee,  may  we  not  be 
allowed  to  insist,  that  Paul,  his  coadjutor,  not 
his  rival,  is  equally  lealous  in  the  inculcation 
of  practice ;  only  running  it  up  more  uniformly 
into  its  principle^  descending  more  deeply  into 
its  radical  stock,  connecting  it  more  invaf  iably 
with  its  motive.  It  is  worth  obeerving,  in  con> 
firmation  of  their  similarity  of  views,  and  per- 
Act  agreement  in  sentiment,  that  Saint  Paul  and 
Saint  James  derive  their  instance  of  -the  princi. 
pie  for  which  each  is  contending,  from  the  same 
example,  the  patriarch  Abraham. 

So  fer  is  Paul  from  undervaluing  virtue,  that 
he  expressly  declares  *  that  God  will  render  to 
every  man  according  to  his  deeds.*  So  peremp. 
tory  on  this  head,  that  he  not  only  directs  men 
to  do  good  works,  but  to  '  maintain'  them ;  so 
desirous  to  establish  the  act  into  a  habit,  that 
they  must  not  only  perform  them,  but  be  *  care, 
fill'  in  the  performance ;  so  far  from  thinking, 
that,  after  his  oonversioii,  man  was  to  be  an  in* 
active  recipient  of  grace,  that  he  not  only  en- 
joins  OB  to  be  '  always  abounding  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord,*  but  assigns  the  very  reason  for  it 
•^the  reception  of  grace;  *  forasmuch  as  tc 
know  that  your  labour  will  not  be  in  vain  in  the 
Lord.*  He  repeatedly  preeses  on  them  perse- 
veranoe,  and  perseverance  is  no  fenatical  symp> 
tom.  His  docomento  enforce  a  religion  equable, 
consistent,  progressive.  This  mom  of  instruc 
lion  is  no  fruit  of  a  heated  brain,  no  child  of 
emotion,  no  vapour  of  impulse,  no  effect  of 
fency. 

Not  to  instance  thoee  ample  tables  of  Chris, 
tian  practice,  the  twelfth  of  Romans,  the  fifth 
of  Thessalonians,  the  vriiole  Epistle  of  Titus, 
and  the  two  last  chapters  to  the  Ephesians,— 
every  part  of  his  writings  either  deduces  holy 
practice  from  some  corresponding  principle ; 
er  else,  after  he  has  been  enforcing  a  system  of 
doctrine,  he  habitually  infers  a  system  of  mo- 
rals  growing  out  of  it,  inseparable  firom  it  In. 
deed,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  last  named 
Epistle,  into  which  the  very  eesence  of  Gospel 
doctrines  is  iafiised  and  compressed,  all  the  so- 


eial,  pereonal,  and  relaftive  duties  are  epacifioally 

deteiled  and  enjoined: — ^the  affection  of  hus- 
bands, the  submission  of  wives,  the  tenderness 
of  parents,  the  obedience  of  duldreut  the  subor- 
dination and  fidelity  of  servants,  economy  of 
time,  hands  to  be  kept  from  stealing,  *  a  tongue 
firom  evil  speaking,'  a  body  maintaijMd  in  *  ten^ 
perance,  soberness,  and  chastity;*  a  guarded 
conversation,  a  gravity  of  carria|re;  the  very 
decencies  of  life  are  all  propoeed  with  a  minute- 
ness which  will  scarcely  bear  a  comparison  bat 
with  his  own  catebgue  of  virtnee  in  a  kindred 
Epistle:  *  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  honest, 
just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report ;  if  there 
be  any  virtue,  umI  if  there  be  any  praise,  think 
on  these  things.* 

So  fiur  from  seeking  to  suhvert  the  moral  law, 
he  takes  unwearied  pains  to  confirm  it :  but  ho 
fixes  it  on  ita  true  basis ;  while  he  denies  ite 
justifying  power,  he  *  estahlishee*  ite  importance 
as  a  row.  He  vindicatee  ite  value,  not  as  a 
covenant  for  ealvation,  but  as  a  measure  of  ooo- 
duct  In  no  instenoe,  however  light,  does  he 
deny  the  obligation  of  believers  to  maintein  a 
steadfiwt  adherence  to  it,  or  discountenance,  a 
minute  observance  of  it  He  not  only  shows 
that  every  sin  is  to  be  abandoned,  but  the  oon^ 
trary  virtue  adopted :  and,  though  one  of  the 
fathers  observes,  that  *  a  vice  sometimes  givee 
place  where  a  virtue  does  not  take  it,*  yet  the 
only  certain  symptom  of  the  expulsion  of  a  bad 
quality  is  the  subBtitution  of  ite  opposite.  And 
no  man  ever  more  forcibly  condemned  an  empty 
profession  than  Paul:  no  one  more  severely  re- 
probated a  dead  feith,  no  one  more  uneqoivi^ 
cally  commended '  not  the  hearers,  but  the  doers 
of  the  law.* 

He  provee  unanswerably  that  the  doctrine  of 
grace  is  so  far  from  being  hostile  to  sound  Brafr> 
tioe,  that  it  is  the  only  source  from  which  aU 
legitimate  virtue  springs  ^-40  for  from  slacken- 
ing diligence,  that  it  gives  rigour  to  ite  activity^ 
—so  fitf  from  making  vigilance  superfluous, 
that  ite  constant  language  is,  Watch; — so  far 
from  limiting  to  a  favoured  few  the  exhortation, 
that  it  makes  it  universal;  *  What  I  say  unto 
yon,  I  say  unto  eU-^watoh  !* 

In  directing  his  converto  to  virtuous  deed^ 
he  never  fails  to  include  the  spirit  in  the  act  i-^ 
they  must  be  ready  to  distribute,  willmg  to  com- 
municate. He  never  foils  to  show,  that  the  cha- 
racteristic and  essence  of  all  goodness  is  the 
desire  of  pleasing  God.  In  other  words,  the 
action  must  be  the  fruit  of  love  to  Him.  Quali- 
ties msrsly  amtaUa  are  originally  without  that 
principle,  and  poeeessed  even  by  animals,  and 
possessed  in  a  verv  high  degree,  as  afiection  for 
their  offiipring,  fidelity  to  their  masters,  grati* 
tude  for  notice. 

Paul,  like  his  blessed  Lord,  is  never  so 
emphatically  indignant  against  any  of  tlie 
signs  of  hypocrisy  in  professors,  as  against  sin- 
ful  practice^  Like  Him  be  is  frequent  in  the 
enumeration  of  vices  which  he  solemnly  pro- 
claims amount  to  an  exclusion  from  heaven. 
Holy  practice  is  indeed  the  only  sign  to  the 
world  of  the  sincerity  of  a  Christian,  and  in  a 
good  measure  is  a  sign  to  himself.  It  is  the 
principal  evidence  which  will  regulate  the  retri- 
butive seateooe  of  the  last  day«— Paul  therefore 
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calls  tlwt  dtij  *  Uie  mieUtivn  of  the  ri^httmu 
JodroMot  of  God.*  He  does  not  call  it  the  day 
of  nia  forming  tba  judgment,  but  of  hia  declar- 
img  it  Ood,  who  witneaaed  the  aet  when  it  was 
done,  and  the  motive  whieh  impelled  it,  wants 
fcimaelf  no  aueh  evidence  to  assist  his  decision, 
l«t  he  OSes  it  to  manifest  to  men  and  angels 
hia  own  strict  jostiee.  *  In  that  awful  day,*  says 
■n  eminent  diviJie,  *  the  judge  will  not  examine 
men  as  to  their  ezperiencea,lie  will  not  set  every 
•ne  to  tell  the  story  of  his  oonversioii,  but  hie 
viil  bring  Ibrth  his  works.** 

How  acceptable,  even  in  the  ears  of  the  most 
thoughtless,  would  that  proclamation  sound,  iht 
gymce  tf  Oid  bringtik  sMoofton,  were  it  anae- 
companied  by  the  moral  power  ascribed  to  it, 
that  of  leaching  us  to  deny  our  eensual  appetites! 
How  many  would  give  a  cheap  assent  to  the 
principle,  were  it  not  clogged  with  such  an  en. 
eumberin^  oonseouence.  Those  who  insist,  that 
our  salvation  is  enbcted  by  works,  would  gladly 
adopt  faith  as  a  speculative  notion,  instead  of 
the  inconvenient  evidencea  which  this  self.deny- 
hig  grace  invdvee. 

One  would  imagine,  that  some  who  so  loudly 
insist  that  we  shall  be  saved  by  works,  must 
mean  works  of  supererogation,  and  that  they 
depended  for  salvation  on  the  transfer  of  the  su- 
perfluity of  the  merits  of  others  to  themselves ; 
for  it  b  remarkable,  that  they  trust  their  future 
bliss  most  oonfidently  to  good  works,  who  have 
tbe  slenderest  portion  of  their  own  to  produce. 

The  Apostle  is  perpetually  combating  the 
fatal  doctrine  of  those  who  insinuate  that  the 
freedom  of  the  Gospel  is  a  freedom  from  moral 
restraint  He  describes  it,  indeed,  as  a  deliver, 
ance  from  the  sentence,  but  not  from  the  pre- 
cepis,  of  the  law.  No  one  ever  more  unremit. 
tingly  opposed  those  who  repreeent  the  constant 
inculcation  of  holy  practice  as  an  infringement 
of  the  liberty  of  a  Christian.  He  perpetually  de- 
monstrates  the  necessity  of  a  determinate  rule 
of  dut^,  without  which  even  that  love,  whieh  is 
sometimee  pleaded  as  an  apology  for  the  neglect 
of  duty,— that  love,  which  is,  indeed,  the  genu, 
ine  source  of  all  acceptable  performance, — might 
be  lowered  into  a  vagrant,  indefinite,  disorderly 
principle.  A  religion,  destitute  of  feith  and  love, 
IB  not  the  religion  of  Christ :  a  religion  which 
furnishes  no  certain  standard  of  conduct,  b  not 
the  religion  of  the  Goepel. 

Saint  Paul  accordingly  animadverts  severely 
on  Ihoee  who  preeume  to  convert  the  liberty 
wherewith  Chnst  has  made  us  fne^  into  a  pre. 
tenee  for  licentious  conduct  He  strenuously 
refutes  the  charge,  by  intimating,  that  the  New 
Covenant  enforces  holiness  of  fife,  even  more 
than  tbe  Old,  and  enforcea  it  on  more  engaging 
Miotives.  The  Law  deters  from  sin  by  denun. 
eiations ;  the  Gospel  invites  to  goodness  by  the 
most  winning  persuasions;  God  so  loted  the 
world,  that  he  gave  his  Son  to  save  it  The  Law 
shows  man  the  danger  of  sin,  and  pronounces 
its  punishment:  the  Goepel  performs  the  higher 
act  of  bve,  it  delivers  him  from  its  power.  It 
b  a  quality  ascribed  to  the  love  of  Christ,  that 
it  *  constraineth ;'  it  compels  us,  as  it  were,  to  be 
compassionate.  What  can  make  us  so  tender  to 
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others  as  the  experieiioe  of  God^  goodflfti  Uf 
ourselves  7  Who  b  so  ready  to  show  mer^  •■ 
he  who  has  received  it  7 

Saint  Paul  derives  all  duties  from  thb  laf9 
of  God  in  Christ  as  their  foundatioa.  AU  th» 
motives  to  right  action,  all  the  arguments  for 
holiness  of  life,  are  drawn  from  thb  source ;  all 
the  lines  of  duty  eonverge  to  thb  eentre.  If 
Paul  censures,  he  points  to  thb  obI^  •priag  of 
hope ;  if  he  bments,  he  turns  to  this  only  trae 
consolation ;  if  he  inaists  that  the  Otmee  of  Ghd 
hcth  tippeared,  he  points  to  its  practical  objeelt 
'teaching  us  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly.*  When  he  determines  to  know  nothinf 
but  his  Saviour,  and  even  him  under  tiie  de. 
^ding  eircumstanee  of  crueifizion,  he  inelndee 
m  that  knowledge  all  tbe  religious  and  iBoral 
benefits  of  which  it  is  sueoeptiMe. 

They  who  contend  that  the  Goepel  b  only  a 
scheme  of  morals,  struggle  hard  to  keep  down 
the  compact  to  their  own  depressed  standard. 
They  will  not  aUow  of  a  grain  or  a  scruple  '  be* 
yond  the  bond,*  but  insist,  that  whatever  is  not 
specifically  commanded,  b  supsrfluous;  what  b 
above  their  own  pitch  b  unnecessary.  If  they 
allow  that  it  is  sublime,  they  insist  that  it  b 
impracticable.  If  they  allow  that  the  bes,^SMe» 
and^  of  tbe  apostle,  are  desirabb,  they  do  not 
desire  them  as/mtte  of  the  Spirit^  as  signs  of 
acceptance.  The  interior  principle,  those  vbwe 
which  take  in  the  very  depths  of  the  heart,  •■ 
well  as  the  surfece  of  life,^4my  practical  use 
of  these  penetrating  truths,  thev  consider  as 
something  which  the  enthuaiasHe  reader  doea 
not  ftnd,  but  make. 

The  more  soobl  and  political  virtues  are  made 
for  ^  this  world.  Here  they  have  their  origin* 
their  use,  and  their  reward.  All  the  motives  to 
various  practice,  not  derived  fVom  the  hope  of 
future  blessedness,  will  be  inefficient  There  b 
a  powerful  obligation  to  *  perfect  holiness'  to 
those  who  do  not  perfect  it  in  the  fear  *  of  God** 
Grace  will  not  thrive  abundantly  in  that  heart 
which  does  not  I^Ueve  it  to  be  tlie  seat  of  glory. 

The  moralist  of  our  Apostle  is  not  merely  % 
man  possessed  of  agreeable  qualitiea,  of  soma 
social  and  civil  virtues,  of  generosity  and  good 
nature,  qualities  excellent  as  for  as  they  go,  and 
which,  as  a  means  to  the  good  order  of  sooietyt 
oan  acarcely  be  too  much  valued ;  but  these  qua- 
lities a  man  may  possess,  without  having  tha 
lare  of  God  shed  abroad  in  hb  heart  without 
deairing  *  to  live  for  him  who  died  for  him.* 
Such  qualities  will  gain  him  credit  l>ut  thai 
very  credit  may  endanger  his  salvation,  if 
worldly  esteem  make  him  rest  satisfied,  without 
the  *  honour  which  oometh  from  God.*  The  po« 
rity,  sublimity,  and  oonsistencj^  of  Saint  Paul*fl 
requirements  every  where  manifest  that  hb  mo. 
ral  man  is  not  merely  a  disciple  of  Antoninus  or 
Epictetus,  but  a  liege  subject  of  the  Messiah** 
spiritual  kingdom. 

Paul  shows,  that  the  humbling  doctrinea  of 
the  Cross  are  so  for  from  lowering  the  tone  of 
moral  obligation,  that  they  raise  the  stsndard 
of  practical  virtue  to  an  elevation  totally  un* 
known  under  any  other  mode  of  instruction. 
But  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  heart  of  man,  ia 
his  natural  state,  to  rebel  against  thsse  ^o^ 
trinea,  even  wbib  he  profesioi  himself  aa  id« 
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fMate  fer  UtiM ;  U>  set  up  the  virUie  whioh  he 
preeamet  that  be  poeeoMeii,  against  religion,  to 
which  he  is  chiefly  hostile  for  the  very  elevation 
which  it  givea  to  virtue :  thia,  more  than  the 
doetrinee,  and  even  than  the  myatoriee  of  reve- 
lation, ia  the  real  cause  of  his  hostility. 

We  have  known  persons,  when  pressed  on 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  think  to  get 
rid  of  the  argument,  by  declaring  that  they  did 
net  pretend  to  understand  Saint  Paul ;  that,  for 
their  part,  they  were  quite  satisfied  with  Micah*s 
religion :  *  To  do  justly,  love  meroy,  and  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God,*  was  enough  for  them. 
Ia  what  they  call  this  comfortable,  and  reason- 
able, and  practicable  scheme  of  religion,  they  are 
little  aware  what  strictness  is  involved,  what  in- 
t^frity,  what  charity,  what  holiness.  They  little 
thmk  how  nearlv  the  Prophet's  religion  ap- 
proached thatof  the  Apostle.  There  is  in  fact  no 
difierenoe  between  them,  but  such  as  necessarily 
arises  oat  of  the  two  dispensations  under  which 
they  lived.  To  walk  humbly  with  God,  we  must 
believe  in  the  revelation  of  his  Son,  and  conse- 
(pMntly  adopt  the  principle  he  enjoins :  we  must 
adopt  every  doctrine,  and  believe  every  mystery. 
To  walk  humbly  with  God,  is  a  principle  which 
stretches  to  the  bounds  of  the  whole  universe  of 
revelation. 

More  men  are  indebted  to  Christianity  for 
their  morality,  than  are  willing  to  confess  the 
obUgatioD.  It  communicates  a  secret  and  unac- 
knowledged infection.  Living  under  a  public 
reeognition  of  Christianity,  under  Christian 
laws,  and  in  Christian  society,  causes  many  a 
proud  heart  to  believe  more  than  it  cares  to  own, 
and  to  do  more  good  than  the  man  is  willing  to 
ascribe  to  the  faith  whioh,  if  it  does  not  actually 
influence  Ass  mind,  has  made  right  actions  so 
common,  that  not  to  do  them  is  dishonourable. 
Others,  who  do  not  appear  to  live  imder  the 
direct  illumination  of  the  Gospel,  have  yet  the 
benefit  of  its  refracted  rays,  which,  if  the  con- 
▼oyance  is  too  imperfect  to  communicate  reli- 
gious warmth,  yet  diffuses  sufficient  light  to 
point  the  way  to  many  moral  duties. 

We  are  apt  to  call  men  good,  because  they 
are  without  certain  bad  qualities.  But  this  is 
not  only  not  knowing  religion,  it  is  not  knowing 
human  nature.  All  vioes  are  not  affinities ;  of 
oourse  the  very  indulgence  of  one  vice  is  not 
seldom  an  exclusion  of  another,  as  covetousnoss 
avoids  profligacy,  and  ambition  expels  indo- 
Isnee ;  but  though  they  are  natural  antipathies, 
they  all  spring  from  the  same  source ;  the  same 
fountain  of  corrupt  nature  feeds  both. 

Nor  does  the  goodness  of  Saint  Paurs  moral 
nan  consist  merely  in  abstoining  from  wicked 
actions ;  nor  merely  in  filling  the  external  duties 
of  his  profession.  While  he  is  active  in  busi- 
ness, he  must  be  fervent  in  SpiriL  While 
transacting  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  he  must 
be  serving  the  Lord.  In  worldly  moralists,  the 
exoeesive  pursuit  of  businees,  as  well  as  of  plea- 
sure,  leaves  a  dinging  to  it  in  the  thoughts,  and 
almost  exclusive  attochment  to  it  in  the  heart, 
long  after  the  actual  engagement  has  ceased, 
the  liankering  mind  continues  to  act  over  again 
the  scenes  of  ite  interest,  of  ite  ambition,  or  of 
its  amusement 

Again,  the  worldly  moralist,  while  he  prac- 
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is  temperate,  perhaps,  but  he  is  ambitious.  He 
is  diligent,  but  he  is  sordid.  Whereas  Chris 
tian  morality  as  taught  by  St.  Paul  hangs  as  it 
were  in  clusters ;  every  virtue  issuing  from  Ats 
principles  touches  on  other  virtues  at  so  many 
pointe,  that  no  man  possesses  one  in  perfection 
who  does  not  possess  many,  who  does  not  at 
least  desire  to  possess  all ;  while  the  Divine 
Spirit,  pervading  like  the  sap  every  fibre  of  the 
soul,  strengthens  the  connexion  of  ite  graces, 
and  infuses  holy  aims  into  the  whole  character* 
We  have  employed  the  term  morality  in  com- 
pliance with  common  usage  ;  but  adopted  in  the 
worldly  sense,  it  gives  but  an  imperfect  idea  of 
the  Apostle's  meaning.  His  preceptive  pas- 
sages are  encircled  with  a  kind  of  glory  ;  they 
are  illuminated  with  a  beam  from  heaven  ;  they 
proceed  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  are  produced  by 
faith  in  Him.  There  is  e^ery  where  that 
beautiful  intermixture  of  motive  and  action,  that 
union  of  the  cause  and  the  effect,  the  faith  and 
ite  fruits,  that  uniform  balance  of  the  principle 
and  the  produce,  which  render  these  Epistles  an 
exhaustless  treasury  of  practical  wisdom,  as  well 
as  an  imperishable  record  of  Divine  Grace. 

Saint  Paul  every  where  runs  up  the  stream 
to  the  spring.  The  government  be  inculcates 
is  spirituaL  Not  content  to  recommend  the  obe* 
dienoe  of  the  life,  he  brings  the  very  thoughte 
and  desires  under  controul.  He  traces  up  the 
act  to  the  temper  which  produces  it.  He  dwells 
more  on  the  spirit  of  the  world  than  on  ite  ac- 
tual  offences.  He  knew  that  manv  would  re- 
probate bad  actions,  who  do  not  seek  that  spirit 
which  would  prevent  their  generating.  He 
knew  that  men  judge  soundly  enough  on  ques^ 
tions  in  which  they  have  no  bias  from  interest 
or  appetite.  For  one  who  believes  that  to  bo 
*  carnally. minded  is  death,*  twenty  believe  in  the 
miraculous  gifl  of  tongues,  and  even  in  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  Trinity,  because  they  fancy,  that 
neither  of  these  trenches  on  their  purse,  or  their 
pleasure,  or  their  vain  projecte. 

What  Paul  calls  *  domg  by  nature  the  things 
conteined  in  the  law,*  and  *  a  man  being  a  law 
unto  himself,'  we  frequently  see  illustrated  in 
some  well  bred  and  highly  cultivated  minds* 
They  have  a  strong  sense  of  honour  and  integ- 
rity ;  to  this  sense  their  credit  and  their  com* 
fort  require  they  should  live  up.  The  natural 
make  of  their  mind,  perhaps,  is  liberal;  from 
education  they  have  imbibed  noble  sentimente : 
they  have  adopted  a  system  of  equity  which  they 
would  think  it  dishonourable  to  violate ;  they 
are  generous  and  humane;  but  in  matters  of 
self-indulgence  they  are  not  scrupulous ;  in  sub- 
duing their  inclinations,  in  abstinence  from 
some  one  governing  desire  or  impetuous  appe- 
tite,— ^in  dl  this  tiiey  come  short;  to  all  tliis 
their  rule  does  not  extend.  Their  conduct, 
therefore,  though  amiable,  and  useful,  and 
crediteble,  yet  is  not  the  *  obedience  of  faith ;' 
these  f{ood  qualities  might  have  been  exercised, 
had  Christianity  never  existed;  this  is  not 
bringing  the  practice,  much  less  the  thoughtg^ 
into  the  caplioUy  of  Christ.  This  man  is  a  law 
unto  himself,  and  acte  consistently  enough  witli 
this  self-imposed  legislation. 
Even  if  no  religion   had  ever  existed,  if  a 
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Deity  did  not  exist, — for  the  reference  is  not  to 
reli^on,  not  to  the  will  of  the  Deity, — such  mo- 
rality woald  be  acceptable  to  society,  because 
to  society  it  is  profitable.  But  how  can  aciion 
be  pleasing  to  God  in  which  there  is  no  purpose 
of  blessing  him  7  How  can  any  conduct  be  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  to  whom  it  renders  no  homage, 
Co  whom  it  gives  no  glory  7 

Scripture  abounds  with  every  motive  to  obe- 
dience, both  rational  and  spiritual.  But  it 
would  achieve  but  half  its  work,  had  it  stopped 
diere.  As  peaceable  creatures,  we  require  not 
only'  inducements  to  obedience,  but  a  heart,  and 
a  power,  and  a  will  to  obey;  assistance  is  as 
necessary  as  motives;  power  as  indispensable 
as  precept ;— all  which  requisites  are  not  only 
promised  by  the  word,  but  conferred  by  the 
Spirit  of  God. 


CHAP.  VI. 
Tke  DintUerettedne$$  of  SairU  Paul, 

The  perfection  of  the  Christian  character  does 
not  so  much  consist  in  this  excellence,  or  that 
talent,  or  the  other  virtue ;  in  the  performance 
of  some  right  action,  or  the  abstinence  from 
some  wrong  one,  as  in  the  determination  of  the 
whole  Boalfor  God.  This  generous  surrender  of 
self,  whether  of  the  sensual  or  of  the  intellectual 
self  is  the  unequivocal  test  of  a  heart  consecrat- 
ed by  man  to  his  Maker.  He  has  no  bye-ends, 
no  secret  reserves.  His  intention  is  single,  his 
way  is  straightforward ;  he  keeps  his  end  in  view 
without  defection,  and  he  pursues  it  without 
weariness. 

Saint  Paul  and  his  associates  were  the  first 
moral  instructors  who  preached  not  themselves. 
Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  a  more  striking  proof 
of  the  grandeur  of  his  spirit,  than  his  indiffer- 
ence to  popularity.  This  is  an  elevation  of 
character,  which  not  only  no  Pa^an  sage  has 
reached,  but  which  not  every  Christian  teacher 
has  been  found  to  attain. 

This  successful  apostle  was  so  far  from  plac 
Sng  himself  at  the  head  of  a  sect,  that  he  took 
pams  to  avoid  it  In  some  subsequent  instruc- 
tors, this  vanity  was  probably  the  first  seed  of 
heresy  ;  the  sound  of  Ebionites  and  Marcionites 
would  as  much  gratify  the  ear  of  the  founders, 
as  bringing  over  proselytes  to  their  opinions 
would  deliffht  their  feelings.  Paul  would  have 
rejected  with  horror  any  such  distinction.  He 
who  earnestly  sought  to  glorify  his  Master, 
would  naturally  abase  himself.  With  a  holy 
indignation  he  asks,  '  What  then  is  Paul,  and 
what  is  A  polios,  but  ministers  by  whom  ye  be- 
lieved  7*  He  points  out  to  them  the  littleness  of 
such  exclusive  fondness  in  men,  who  had  such 
great  objects  in  view — *  overvalue  not  Paul  or 
ApoUos  as  yours, /or  all  thinge  are  youre^ 

It  is  impossible  not  to  stop  a  moment,  in  order 
to  notice  the  fine  structure  of  the  period  to  wiiich 
these  words  are  an  introduction.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  more  finished  climax :  *  Let  no 
man  glory  in  men ;  for  all  things  are  yours, 
whether  Paul,  or  ApoUos,  or  Cephas;  or  the 
world,  or  life,  or  death ;  or  Ibinge  preaeDi  or 


things  to  come ;  all  are  vonn,  and  yvat  an 
Christ's  and  Christ  is  God*s.* 

Knowing  the  proneness  of  human  nature  to 
this  party  spirit,  he  takes* pains  to  prevent  az* 
cessive  individual  attachments.  There  is  no  in* 
stance  of  a  man  so  distinguished,  so  little  dia> 
tinguishing  himself.  He  chooees  to  oierre  him- 
self in  the  general  cause,  to  sink  himself  in  tlia 
mass  of  faithful  ministers. — ^This  is  particularly 
evident  in  the  beginning  of  many  of  his  Epistleai 
by  his  humility  in  attaching,  to  his  own,  sbma 
name  of  far  inferior  note,  as  his  associate  in  the 
work  ;~*  Paul  and  Sosthenes* — *  Paul  and  Syl- 
vanus* — *  Timotheus  our  brother  ;'•— and  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Thessalonians,  he  connects  both  the 
latter  names  with  his  own. 

He  laboured  to  make  the  people  bear  in  mind 
that  the  apostles  were  the  disseminators,  not  the 
authors,  of  the  faith  which  they  preached. 
Miraculous  as  his  conversion  had  been,  superior 
as  were  his  endowments,  favoured  as  he  was  by 
Divine  inspiration,  he  not  only  did  not  aaaame, 
but  he  rejected,  any  distinction,  and  only  in^ 
eluded  himself  among  the  teachers  of  their  eon- 
mon  Christianity.  Thus  he  bequeathed  to  hie 
successors  a  standing  pattern  of  hamility,  and 
of  the  duty  of  ascribing  their  talents,  their  ap- 
plication, and  their  success,  to  him,  from  whom 
whatever  advantages  they  possess,  are  derived. 

Saint  Paul  did  not  rank,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
those  liberal  modern  philosophers,  who  assert 
that  virtue  is  its  own  reward ;  nor  on  the  other, 
with  those  abstracted  mystics,  who  profess  an 
unnatural  disinterestedness,  and  a  superhuman 
disdain  of  any  reeompence  but  that  which  they 
find  in  the  pure  love  of  God.  He  was  not  above 
accepting  heaven,  not  for  any  works  of  righte- 
ousness which  he  had  done,  but  as  the  fl'ee  gift 
of  God  through  the  righteousness  that  had  been 
wrought  for  nim.  He  was  not  too  proud  and 
independent  to  confess,  that  the  nearness  of 
heavenly  glory  was  with  him  a  moat  animatinf 
principle. 

This  hope  cheered  his  faintinr  spirit;  this 
prospect  not  only  regulated,  but  aimoot  annihi* 
lated  his  sense  of  sufleriog.  Invisible  things 
were  made  so  clear  to  the  eye  of  faith ;  remote 
things  were  brought  so  near  to  one,  whoalwaya 
kept  up  in  his  mind  a  comparative  estimate  of 
the  brevity  of  this  af&icted  life,  and  the  duration 
of  eternal  happiness ;  faith  so  made  the  future 
present;  love  so  made  the  labour  light;  the 
earnest  of  the  Spirit  was  given  him  in  such  m 
measure ; — ^that  mortality  seemed,  even  here,  to 
be  swallowed  op  of  life.  His  full  belief  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  God  in  that  world  in 
which  he  was  aasured,  that  light,  purity,  holiness, 
and  happiness  would  be  enjoyed  in  their  roost 
consummate  perfection,  not  only  sustained  his 
hope,  but  exhilirated  his  heart. 

If  it  does  not  support  tts  under  our  inferior 
trials  in  the  same  manner,  it  is  because  we  have 
rather  a  nominal  than  a  practical  faith,  rather 
an  assenting  than  an  obeying  conviction ;  it  ia 
because  our  eyes  are  not  fixed  on  the  same  oh. 
jects,  nor  our  hearts  warmed  with  tlie  same 
affections ;  it  is  because  our  attention  is  direct- 
ed BO  sparingly  to  that  Being,  and  that  atate,  to 

•  1  QoiiAth  Mi  » 
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'%fiieh  bia  w«8  rapremely  devoted.  Onght  we 
to  complain,  that  we  enjoy  not  the  same  rap- 
porta,  nor  the  aame  oonaolationa,  while  we  do 
not  put  oarselvea  in  the  aame  way  to  obtain 
them? 

Bat  theogh  Paul  waa  nodiaciple  of  that  meta- 
physical  theology,  which  makes  sach  untaught 
distinctions,  as  to  separate  oar  love  of  God  from 
any  regard  to  oar  own  beatitude ;  though  he 
might  have  been  considered  a  selfish  man,  by 
either  of  the  classes  to  whom  allasion  has  been 
made,  yet  true  disinterestedness  wmb  eminently 
his  charaeteristte.  Another  instance  of  a  human 
being  so  entirely  devoid  of  selfishness,  one  who 
never  took  his  own  ease,  or  advantage,  or  safetv, 
or  eredit,  into  the  account,  cannot  be  found.  If 
he  considered  his  own  sufferings,  he  considered 
them  for  the  sake  of  his  friends.  *  Whether  we 
be  afflicted,  it  is  for  your  consolation  and  salva- 
tion.*  The  only  joy  he  seemed  to  derive,  when 
he  was  *  pressed  out  of  measure,  above  sU-ength,* 
was,  that  others  might  be  comforted  and  encoo- 
raged  by  his  sufferings.  So  also  of  his  consola- 
tions ;  the  principal  joy  which  he  derived  from 
them  was,  that  others  might  be  animated  by 
them.  This  anxiety  fiir  the  proficiency  of  his 
oonverts,  in  preference  to  his  own  safbty ;  his 
disposition  to  regard  every  object  in  due  sub- 

t'eotion  to  the  great  design  of  his  ministry ;  his 
lumble,  vigilant  care,  while  exulting  in  the 
hope  of  an  eternal  crown,  that  he  might  *  not 
Jumself  be  cast  away  ;* — form,  in  combination 
with  the  rest  of  his  conduct,  a  character  which 
we  must  allow  has  not  only  no  superior,  but  no 
parallel. 

The  union  of  generosity  and  self-denial,— «nd 
without  the  one  the  other  is  imperfect, — waspe- 
enliarly  exemplified  in  our  apostle.-»His  high, 
minded  independence  on  man  had  nothing  of 
the  monkish  pride  of  poverty,  for  he  knew  *  bow 
to  abound  ;*  nor  was  it  the  worldly  pusillani> 
moQS  dread  of  it,  for  he  *  knew  how  to  want* 

In  vindicating  the  right  of  the  ecclesiastical 
body  to  an  equitable  provision,  as  a  just  requital 
of  their  labours,  he  nobly  renounces  all  claim  to 
any  participation  for  himself. — ^  I  have  used  none 
9/  tkeee  thinga  P  This  wise  and  dignified  ab- 
stinence in  Sie  original  formation  of  a  church, 
which  must  be  founded,  before  provision  can  be 
made  for  its  continuance,  while  it  maintained 
the  dignity  of  bis  own  disinterestedness,  enabled 
him  with  the  better  grace,  and  more  powerful 
effect,  to  plead  the  legitimate  claims  of  her  mi. 
Bisters ;  and  to  insist,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
people  to  supply  their  temporal  things  to  those 
from  whom  they  received  ther  spiritual  things. 
While  he  himself  refused  to  claim  them,  lest  it 
should  be  made  a  pretence  for  hindering  the 
Gospel,  he  yet  looked  forward  with  an  eye  of 
kindness  and  justice,  in  thus  stipulating,  as  it 
were,  for  the  comfort  of  the  Christian  ministers 
to  the  end  of  the  world. 

In  a  long  expostulatory  argument,  illustrated 
by  a  variety  of  analogous  instances,  he  shows 
thepropriety  of  a  provision  being  made  for  those 
who  dedicated  themselves  to  Uie  spiritual  in. 
•traction  of  others  :^the  warrior  engaged  in  the 
defence  of  his  country  is  supported  at  the  public 
expense ;  the  planter  by  the  produce  of  his  vine, 
yard ;  the  fbeder  of  a  flock  by  the  milk  of  his 


flock ;  the  agricoltarist  by  tbe  profits  of  lui 
plough. 

He  strengthens  his  argument  by  an  allnsioD 
to  a  humane  practice  in  the  old  law,  by  whieh 
even  the  ox  was  allowed  to  partioipata  in  that 
plenty  which  his  labour  assisted  to  procure; 
then,  bv  a  sadden  generous  interjection,—*  Doth 
God  take  care  for  oxen  V  he  intimates  that  this 
provision  of  mercy  for  the  beast,  was  embleoM* 
tioal  of  this  justice, — ^for  it  scarcely  amounted 
to  mercy, — which  ought  to  secure  to  eiwety  mi- 
nister a  fair  remuneration  for  the  sacrifice  ho 
has  made  of  ease  and  profit,  by  addicting  him* 
self  to  the  service  of  the  altar. 

Afler,  however,  havin|r  declared  that  he  re* 
nounced  all  reward  for  himself,  fearing  that  this 
assurance  might  be  construed  into  an  insinoa* 
tion  of  his  wish  to  receive  the  emolument  whioh 
he  pretended  to  refuse,  with  a  noble  disdain  of 
so  mean  an  expedient,  he  protests  that  it  wcmld 
be  better  for  him  to  die  of  want,  rather  than,  by 
receiving  pecuniary  recompenoe,  to  rob  himself 
of  his  honest  claim  to  the  oonaoiousneas  of  dis- 
interested services. 

Saint  Paul's  conduct  in  these  instances  aflMb 
something  of  the  same  fine  climax  in  aotion« 
with  that  which  Jesus  expressed  in  words,  when 
he  sent  to  the  Baptist  the  proofs  of  his  divinity. 
AfVer  enumerating  his  miracles  of  love,  he  closes 
with  declaring,  as  the  highest  possible  instanoa 
of  that  love,  thai  the  Ooepel  teas  pnaehed^-^ui 
to  what  class  7  to  the  poor  !  From  the  words 
of  Christ,  turn  to  the  lifo  of  PauL  The  perse- 
cution of  his  enemiee,  the  fatigue  of  his  travels, 
the  falsehood  of  his  brethren,  the  labour  of  in* 
structing  so  many  nations,  of  con  verting  so  ma^ 
ny  cities,  of  founding  so  many  churches,— what 
is  his  relaxation  from  such  labours,  what  his  re- 
fk'eshment  from  such  perils,  what  his  descent 
from  such  heights? — Working  with  his  own 
hands  for  his  daily  bread,  and  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  The  profane  critic  may  call  this  the 
art  of  sinking,  the  Christian  will  deem  it  the 
noblest  point  of  elevation.  Might  not  the  apot 
tie  well  say, '  Be  ye  followers  of  me,  as  I  am  of 
Christ?* 

How  has  the  world  stood  in  just  admiration 
of  the  generous  conduct  of  Cincinnatus !  Tired 
with  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  satiated  with  the 
glories  of  conquest,  he  very  rationally,  and  (as 
he  refused  all  reward)  it  roust  be  owned  very 
disinterestedly,  withdrew  to  his  country  house, 
from  which  he  had  been  reluctantlv  torn.  He 
withdrew  to  enjoy,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
the  advantages  of  agriculture  and  the  pleasures 
of  retirement  To  such  a  retreat  would  Paul 
have  flown  with  delight,  had  he  not  known  that, 
for  him  it  was  not  a  duty.  He,  unlike  the  Dic- 
tator, had  no  intervals  of  unmolested  claim ;  it 
was  not  in  the  quiet  of  repoee,  but  in  the  very 
midst  of  perils  and  of  persecutions,  that  he  la. 
boured  for  his  own  support 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  his  whole  consistent 
practice  furnished  this  sure  criterion  of  a  faith- 
ful minister, — that  he  enjoined  no  self.denia], 
preached  no  mortification,  recommended  no  ex- 
ertion  to  others,  of  which  he  gave  not  himself  a 
shining  example.  While  he  pointed  out  to  hie 
associates  the  duty  of  *  approving  themselvee 
ministers  of  God  in  affl lotions,  in  neqossitieai  ia 
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AtretMt,'  he  wis  not  htimelf  ^f^  on  a  bed  of 
riMet ;  he  web  not  making  light  or  Borrows,  of 
which  he  wm  not  personally  partaking ;  he  did 
not  deal  oat  orders  for  the  patient  endurance  of 
sufferings  the  bitternees  of  which  he  had  not 
tasted.  He  had  largely  shared  in  the  stripes 
uid  imprisonments  which  it  was  possible  some 
of  hie  ibUowen  might  be  apeedily  calied  to  en- 
core. 

At  the  same  time,  he  famishes  them  with  cao- 
liooe  drawn  from  his  own  inTariable  prodence, 
when  he  exhorted  them  to  gi9€  n§  of  nee. 
This  was  not  altogether  to  avMd  personal  dis. 
credit,  though  that  should  be  earefolly  guarded 
•gainst,  so  much  as  to  preserve  the  character  of 
religion  itself  from  the  obloquy  she  would  bus- 
tain  from  the  faults  of  her  disciples.  His  great 
object  why  the  minietry  ahould  nai  be  blamed^ 
was  because  he  knew  how  ineffectoal  all  teach- 
ing would  be  rendered,  if  the  teacher  oommittsd 
the  fiiults  he  reprshended,  or  even  exercised  a 
religious  vocation  in  an  imprudent  manner. 

In  another  place,  ai\er  recapitulating  some  of 
the  hardships  which  himself  and  his  companions 
were  sufiering,  up  to  the  very  moment  when  he 
svas  describing  them, — ^their  hanger  and  thirst, 
their  nakedness  and  buffeting,  deprived  of  do* 
mestic  comforts,  destitute  of  a  settled  home ; 
having  shown  what  was  their  treatment,  he  pro* 
ceeds  to  show  what  was  their  temper  under  it : 
—•Beimg  nvUedf  we  bleea  ;  being  pereeeuied^  tee 
9uffer  ii ;  being  defamed^  toe  entreat.  This  is  in- 
deed practical  Christianity ! 

After  enumerating  the  trials  to  which  they 
may  be  exposed,  he  sets  over  against  them  a  ca* 
talogueof  the  qualities  by  which  they  should  be 
dietinguished, — pureneeo^  knowledge^  kindneeo  ; 
Ahue  encouraging  them  to  patience  by  the  inte* 
^ity  of  Iheir  motives ;  and  to  the  adornment  of 
ftbeir  calling,  by  the  skilfulness  and  affection 
with  which  they  exercised  it  He  tempers  their 
oorrows  and  difficulties,  by  interspersing  with 
4he  recital  those  Divine  consolations,  from  which 
alone  genuine  cheerfulness  can  be  derived. 

In  this  enumeration  be  had  not  to  rsck  hii 
Invention  for  precedents ;  he  had  only  to  make  a 
transcript  of  the  state  of  his  own  mind,  and  the 
ienor  of  his  own  practice,  to  give  them  a  com* 
fflete  delineation  of  the  ministerial  character. 
While  he  encourages  them  to  perseverance  by 
CJweuoeese  which  mTght  attend  their  labours,  he 
prepares  them  also  to  expect  reproach ;  mingling 
good  emd  evil  report  as  the  probable  lot  of  every 
devoted  servant  of  Christ 

When  he  was  setting  out  from  Ephesus  ibr 
Jerusalem,  *  bound  in  the  spirit,  not  knowing 
the  things  that  should  befal  him,'  the  indefinite 
yet  certain  anticipation  of  calamity  which  he 
expressed,  might  have  been  interpreted  into  the 
pusillanimous  forebodings  of  his  own  apprehen- 
sive mind  :  he  guards  against  this  suspicion  by 
informing  us,  it  was  by  the  unerring  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  was  assured,  *  that  bonds 
and  afflictions  awaited  him  in  every  city  ;*  so 
that  he  knew  infallibly,  wherever  he  went,  it 
was  only  a  change  of  place,  not  o€  peril.  Yet 
was  this  conviction  so  far  from  arresting  his 
purpose,  so  far  fVom  inclining  him  to  hesitate, 
or  not  to  persist  in  the  path  of  duty  because  it 
was  tho  path  of  danger,  that  his  mighty  faith 


eonverted  duty  into  eboioe,  ekvaiad  dnlgr  into 
joy.  Hear  his  triumphant  proclamation :  *  But 
none  of  theee  things  move  me,  neither  connt  I 
m^  life  dear,  so  that  I  mav  finish  my  oonne 
With  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I  have  received 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  Goapel  of  the 
grace  of  Grod.* 

It  is  not  the  nature  of  Christianity  to  convert 
a  man  of  sense  into  a  driveller;  if  it  make  him 
self-abased  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in  his  own 
eyes,  it  does  not  oblige  him  to  a  renonciation  ol 
his  just  claims  in  civil  society,  nor  to  a  base  al>> 
jection  in  the  sight  of  men.  He  is  not  desiroM 
of  hooours  which  do  not  belong  to  him,  but  be 
does  not  deepise  thoee  to  whieh  be  has  a  lawfnl 
claim.  The  character  of  Paul,  like  the  religion 
he  taught,  is  manly,  rational,  ingeoooos. 

This  combination  of  dignity  with  humility, 
he  uniformly  presents  to  ns.  tie  always  hvm* 
hies,  ont  never  disparages  himself,  lie,  who 
on  one  occasion  was  *  the  least  of  all  eainta,'  waa^ 
on  another, '  not  a  whit  behind  the  chieAet  of 
them.'  He  that  was  '  not  worthv  to  be  called 
an  apoetle,*  would  ^et  magnify  his  apostleehip. 
He  who  would  patiently  endure  injury  and  re- 
proach, yet  refused  to  he  scourged  contrary  to 
law.  He,  who  was  illegally  imprisoned  at  Phi* 
lippi,  accepted  not  the  deliverance  till  the  magic* 
tratos  themselves  came  in  person  to  release  hin^ 
— a  resolution  not  only  due  to  his  own  inno* 
cence,  but  probably  intended  also  to  render  the 
magistrates  afraid  of  proceeding  nnjuetly  against 
other  Christians.  He,  who  could  snbmit  to  live 
bv  the  labour  of  his  own  handi^  and  to  receive 
charity  in  his  sickness,  would  vindicate  his  civil 
title  to  respect,  and  not  only  urge  his  right  of 
Roman  citizenship, but  press  his  peculiar  ground 
of  superiority  over  the  officer  who  would  have 
contended  with  him,  by  declaring  that  hie  own 
freedom  was  not  a  purchase,  but  an  inheritanoe. 
He  who  determined  to  know  nothing  but  *  Jesus 
Christ,  and  him  crucified,'  could  assert,  when  it 
became  proper,  his  liberal  education  under  a 
master  in  Israel.  He,  who  was  now  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  croes,  avowed  that  he  had  been 
bred  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  He  who  was  beat- 
ing  down  the  pride  of  *  gifts'  in  the  assuming 
Corinthians,  scrupled  not  to  declare  his  own  su- 
periority in  this  very  article,  yet  with  an  excliu 
sive  ascription  of  the  gifl  to  the  Giver.  '  I  thank 
my  God,  that  I  speak  with  more  tongnes  than 
you  all.»» 

To  thoee  who  understand  what  Bishop  HofM* 
ley  calls  *  the  paradoxee  of  Christianity,*  it  wiH 
be  perfectly  intelligible,  that  one,  wlio  was  so 
foelingly  alive  to  the  perception  of  sin,  as  to  de- 
plore that  *  when  he  would  do  good,  evil  wee 
present  with  him,*  could  also,  in  the  integrity 
of  his  heart,  boldly  appeal  to  the  Theeealoniane 
for  the  purity  of  his  own  conduct,  and  that  of 
his  companions—*  you  know  how  hdily,  and 
justly,  and  unblameahly  we  have  lived  among 
you.* 

He  was  aware  that  contentions  about  practieee 
and  opinions  comparatively  insignificant,  wore 
generally  the  moet  vehementlyand  uncharitably 
carried  on  by  men  who  are  the  meet  cold  and 
indi£brent  in  the  defence  of  troths  of  the  mod 
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%wid  momvot  Inflexible  himaelf  in  every  thing 
which  was  of  vital  importance,  yet  accommo- 
dating in  trivial  matters,  aboat  which  men  of 
■arrow  views  pertinacioasly  contend,  he  shaped 
tile  coarse  of  his  usefhbiess  to  the  winding  car- 
rent  of  lift,  and  the  flexure  of  circumstances ; 
and  was  ever  on  the  watch  to  see  how,  by  giving 
way  in  things  indiflbrent,  he  might  gain  men 
to  the  great  cause  which  he  livid  oiUy  to  pro- 
mote. 

Never  was  any  sentiment  more  completely 
perverted,  than  that  which  is  so  expressive  of 
the  condescension  that  distinguishes  hischarac 
ter, — J  am  tUl  tkingB  to  all  men.  The  Latitu- 
dinarian  in  prineipM  or  in  morale,  who  would 
not  consider  Paul's  authority  as  paramount  on 
any  other  occasion,  eagerly  pleads  this  text  to 
JusCi^  his  own  accommodation  to  every  thing 
that  IS  tempting  in  interest,  or  seductive  in  ap. 
petite.  This  sentiment,  which  proceeded  from  a 
candour  the  most  amiable,  was,  in  the  apostle, 
always  governed  by  an  integrity  the  most  un- 
bending* 

Te  what  purpose  did  he  make  use  of  this 
naxira?  'That  he  might  by  all  means  save 
some.'  Let  thoee  who  justify  its  adoption  by 
the  sanction  of  Paul,  employ  it  to  the  same  end 
to  which  he  employed  it.  But  ie  it  not  frequent, 
ly  carried  to  a  conceding  lengtli,  to  which  he 
would  never  have  carried  it,  to  answer  any  pur- 
pose ;  and  is  not  the  end  itself  often  such  as  he 
would  not  have  sought,  even  bj  the  best  means  ? 
To  the  perversion  d^ihia  sentiment  the  Ikshion- 
able  doctrine  of  expediency  may  be  imputed,-— 
a  doetrine  not  more  corrupt  in  its  principle,  and 
dancerous  in  its  results,  than  opposite  to  the 
whcMc  bent  and  current  of  the  apostles'  views, 
as  developed  in  his  writings  and  in  his  practice. 

That  hoUow  maxim,  of  doing  nil  that  good 
flnoy  eorrUf  had  indeed  been  adopted  by  some  of 
the  wisest  Pagan  legislators.  Not  only  the  pru- 
dent  Numa  pretend^  to  Divine  communications 
with  his  inspiring  goddess,  in  order  that  his 
laws  might  be  received  with  more  reverence ; 
even  the  open  hearted  conqueror  of  Carthage 
used  to  enter  the  Capitol  alone,  under  pretonoe 
of  consulting  the  gods,  that  whatever  onterprisss 
be  wished 'to  recommend  to  the  people,  they 
night  believe  them  to  be  directed  and  approved 
by  their  deities.— >But  nothing  impedes  the 
march  of  truth  more  than  the  offered  assistance 
of  ftlseheod.  Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  a 
food  cause  than  the  attempt  to  help  it  forward 
with  fictitious  or  even  doubtful  additions.  Some 
of  the  best  cases,— cases  corroborated  by  a  thou- 
sand ladabttable  ftcts,— have  been  injured  fbr 
a  time,  by  the  deteetion  of  petty  instances  of 
misrepresentatimi,  or  mistake,  or  aggravation  in 
ilLjudgine  advocates. 

After  the  example  of  the  illustrious  Romans 
above  recited,  but  with  far  less  excuse,  even 
some  weak  Christians,  in  the  second  oentury, 
fkneyinr  that  deceit  might  succeed  where  troth 
bad  iaited,  attempted  1^  fivgery  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  Scripture.  Spurious  SybiUine 
verses,  under  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Antonines, 
were  impoeed  by  fraud  upon  folly,  as  prophecies 
of  Christ,  pretending  to  be  as  old  as  the  I>eloge. 
The  attempt  to  mend  perfection  never  answers. 

To  these  political  impostures  what  a  contrast 


does  Saint  Paul  exhibit  at  once  in  his  writh!i|« 

and  his  life ! — In  his  writings  he  declares,  lu 
one  short  sentence,  of  all  such  principlee,  *  thnr 
condemnation  is  just*  In  his  life  he  oujferod 
evil  to  extremity,  that  good  might  be  produced ; 
but  never,  under  the  most  alluring  pretence,  did 
evil,  or  connived  at  it  He  drew  in  no  convert, 
by  di^laying  only  the  pleasant  side  of  Chrie- 
tianity.  To  bring  forward  the  doctrine  of  the 
cross  was  his  first  object;  though,  since  his 
time,  to  keep  them  out  of  sight  has  sometimes 
been  thought  a  more  prudent  measure.  But  the 
political  wisdom  of  the  Jesuitical  missionariee 
failed  as  completely  as  the  simple  integrity  of 
the  apostle  succeeded. 

His  argomente,  it  is  true,  were  powerful,  his 
motives  attractive ;  but  he  never  shrunk  fVora 
the  avowal,  that  they  were  drawn  wholly  fVom 
things  unseen,  future,  eternal.  *  To  you  who 
are  troubled,  rest  with  us,  when  the  Lord  Jeeos 
shall  be  revealed  from  heaven,  with  his  holy  an- 
gels.' '  If  we  sufler  with  Christ,  we  shall  be 
also  glorified  together.'-— The  sufferings  of  the 
present  world  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared 
witli  the  gbr^  that  shall  be  revealed.'  And  in 
this  view  he  is  not  afVaid  to  speak  of  sufiering, 
as  a  favour  connected  with  &ith.  It  ie  gtscn 
unto  them,  in  the  behalf  of  Christ,  not  otkiy  t» 
believe,  but  also  to  ouffer  fat  his  sake. 

How  powerful  must  have  been  the  conviction* 
of  his  faith,  and  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  which 
could  not  only  conquer  prejudice  the  meet  lift- 
veterate,  but  could  lead  him  to  renounco  every 
prospect  of  richee  and  power,  fame  and  distinc- 
tion,—obiecte  which  were  likely  to  have  take» 
deep  hold  on  a  temper  so  fervent,  a  genius  w» 
active  !  He  knew  that  the  cause  he  was  em* 
bracing  would  defeat  all  such  expectetions.  Hw 
possibly  might  have  advanced  his  fortune,  eer- 
teinly  his  reputetion,  under  his  Jewish  roasters, 
had  be  pursued  those  practices  in  which  he  was 
BO  hotly  engaged,  when  he  was  oo  exeeedinf^ 
mad  agatntt  tAe  Chwreh  of  Ood. 

What  was  the  use  which,  in  his  new  charac- 
ter, he  made  of  his  natural  advanteges?  It  was 
the  same  which  he  made  of  his  supernatural 
graces.  Did  the  one  induoe  intellectual  pride  T 
Did  the  other  inspire  spiritual  self-sufficiency  T 
Was  it  his  aim  to  exah  the  accomplished  preach* 
or  7  Was  it  not  his  only  endeavour  to  magnify 
the  crucified  Saviour?  He  sought  no  civUr 
power,  courted  no  eccleeiastical  supremacy.  He 
oonfefred  honour  on  ESpisoopaey  by  ordaining 
bishops,  but  took  no  rank  himself.  He  inter- 
meddled with  no  party.  All  his  interftrene* 
with  govemmente  was  to  teach  the  people  to 
obey  Uiem. 

He  had  nothing  to  bias  him  at  the  time  of  hie 
conversion,  any  more  than  afterwards^— He  em- 
braced Christianity  when  at  the  height  ef  ito 
discredit :  in  defending  it,  he  was  neither  influ- 
enced  by  the  obstinacy  of  supporting  a  preeon- 
ceived  opinion,  nor  the  private  motive  of  per- 
sonal  attachment  As  he  had  not  been  a  fi>l. 
lower  nor  an  acquaintance  of  Jesus,  he  had 
never  been  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  a  place 
in  his  ^peeted  temporal  kingdom.  Had  thie 
been  the  case,  mere  pride  and  pertinacity  in  so 
strong  a  character  might  have  led  him  to  adhere 
to  the  fiUling  cause^  lest  by  deserting  ithsnifhl 
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b«  aeeowd  of  dinppointiDaiit  in  his  hopes,  or 
pOBillajiimity  in  his  temper.  Was  it  prohable 
then,  that  on  uj  lower  principle  he  would  en- 
eounter  every  haiard,  sacrifice  every  hope,  an. 
nihiiate  every  possibility  of  preferment,  for  the 
cause  of  a  man,  after  his  ignominioas  death, 
whom  he  had  so  fiercely  opposed,  when  the  dan- 
iper  was  loss  alarming^,  and  the  hope  less  uneer- 
lain. 

His  stronir  faith  was  fortified  by  those  trials 
which  would  have  subdaed  a  weak  one.  His 
leal  increased  with  the  darkness  of  his  earthly 
prospects.  What  were  bis  indacemenis  7  The 
glory  of  God.  What  wsa  his  reward  7  Bonds 
and  imprisonment  When  arrived  at  any  fresh 
scene  of  peril,  did  he  smooth  his  language  to  se. 
cure  his  saihty  7 — Did  he  soften  an  an|Mlatable 
truth  to  attract  upon  false  grounds  7  Did  he 
jwactise  any  artifice  to  swell  the  cataloffue  of 
his  proselytes  7  Did  he  take  advantage  of  i^^no- 
ranee  and  idolatry,  when  acclamations  met  him  7 
Did  he  court  popularity  when  he  refused  divine 
honours  7  Did  he  not  prefer  h»  Master^s  crown 
of  thorns  to  the  garlands  with  which  the  priests 
of  Jupiter  would  have  crowned  him  7  Is  it  not 
observable,  that  this  offer  of  deification  disturbed 
the  serenity  of  hb  spirit  more  than  all  his  inju. 
ries  had  done  7 

Two  remarks  arise  out  of  this  circumstance. 
How  little  is  popular  acclamation  any  proof  of 
the  comparative  excellence  of  the  objects  of  ac- 
claim ;  and  how  little  is  genuine  grandeur  of 
soul  elated  by  it !  Jesus,  aAer  all  his  miraculous 
deeds,  as  full  of  mercy  as  of  power,— bleeds  re- 
peatedly performed  in  his  own  country,  and  be. 
fore  the  same  spectators^- never  had  divine  ho. 
nours  paid  him.  While,  for  a  single  cure,  Paul 
and  his  companions  were  instantly  deified, 
though  they  rejected  the  homage  with  a  holy 
indignation.  Nothing  could  more  fully  prove 
their  deep  humility  than  that  they  bore  the 
abase  and  ill-treatment  of  the  people  with  meek, 
ness;  but  when  they  would  have  worshipped 
them, '  they  rent  their  clothes.' 

In  fine,  no  principle  short  of  the  fkith  de. 
■oribed  by  our  apostle  in  the  eleventh  of  He. 
brews,  could  have  enabled  him  to  sustain  with 
such  heroic  firmness,  the  diversified  sufferings 
alluded  to  in  the  twelfth  of  the  second  of  Co. 
rinthians.  Nothing  short  of  that  Divine  sup- 
port  could  have  produced  a  disinterestedness  so 
pure,  a  devotsdnees  so  sublime. 

The  afflictions  of  the  saints  serve  to  prove  the 
distinguished  character  of  6od*s  fiivour.  The 
grace  so  eminently  afforded  to  this  apostle  nei. 
ther  exempted  him  from  sorrow,  nor  suffering, 
nor  dangers,  nor  calumny,  nor  poverty,  nor  a 
violent  iksath.  That  its  results  were  in  the  op. 
posite  direction  shows  at  once  the  intrinsic  na. 
ture  of  the  Divine  favour,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  received  and  acted  upon  by  sincere  Chris, 
tians. 


CHAP.  VII. 

9&int  PovVb  prudence  in  hi$  conduct  moard$ 

the  Jew9, 

Tn  judgment  of  Saint  Paul  is  remarkably 


manifost  in  the  juzta-positioii  of  ikiAgs. .  tm 
opening  his  Epistle  to  his  converts  at  RonM, 
among  whom  were  many  Jews  for  whose  bene- 
fit he  wrote,  he  paints  the  moral  character  of 
the  Pagan  capital  in  the  darkest  ookHirs.  The 
fidelity  of  his  gloomy  picture  is  corroborated 
by  an  almost  contemporary  historian/  whO| 
thooch  a  Pagan  and  a  countryman,  paints  it  in 
still  blacker  shades,  and  without  the  decorum 
observed  by  Saint  Paul. 

The  representation  here  made  of  Roman 
vice,  would  be  in  itself  sufliciently  pleasing  te 
the  Jews ;  and  it  would  be  more  so,  when  we 
observe,  what  is  most  worthy  of  observation,  the 
nature  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  Ro« 
mans.  As  if  the  wisdom  of  God  had  been  de* 
sirous  of  vindicating  itself  by  the  lips  of  Paul 
in  the  eyes  of  his  own  countrymen  the  Jew% 
the  vices  charged  upon  the  Romans  are  exactly 
thoee  which  sUnd  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of 
some  one  injunction  of  the  Decalogue.  Now« 
though  the  heathen  writers  were  unacquainted 
with  this  code,  yet  the  spontaneous  breach  of 
its  statutes  proved  most  clearly  these  statutes  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  most  correct  fore* 
knowledge  of  the  evil  propensities  of  our  com* 
mon  nature.  The  universal  violation  of  ths 
law,  even  by  thoee  who  knew  it  not,  manifeated 
the  omniscience  of  the  Lawgiver. 

And,  let  it  be  further  remarked  in  this  eon* 
nection,  that  no  exceptions  could  be  taken 
against  the  justice  of  God,  for  animadverting  on 
the  breach  of  a  law,  which  was  not  known :  in- 
asmuch as,  so  faithful  was  the  law  of  Mount 
Sinai  to  the  law  of  conscience,  the  revealed  to 
the  natural  code  of  morals,  that  the  Romans  in 
offending  one  had  offended  both ;  in  breaking 
unwittingly  the  Decalogue,  they  had  knowingly 
rebelled  against  the  law  of  conscience ;  they  baid 
sinned  against  the  light  of  nature ;  they  had 
stifled  the  suggestions  of  their  better  judgment; 
they  had  consciously  abused  natural  mercies; 
thev  had  confounded  the  distinctions  of  good 
and  evil,  of  which  they  were  not  insensible. 
'  Their  conscience  bore  them  witness*  that  they 
violated  many  obvious  duties,  so  that  even  these 
were  without  excuse.* 

The  unconverted  Jews  would,  doubtless,  then 
fiiel  no  small  pleasure  in  cootemplatinpr  this  hi^ 
deous  portrait  of  human  crimes  as  without  ex- 
cuse, and  would  naturally  be  tempted,  with 
their  usual  selfcomplacency,  to  turn  it  to  their 
own  advantage,  and  boastfblly  to  thank  God 
that  they  were  not  like  other  men,  or  even  like 
these  Romans. 

To  check  this  unbecoming  exultation,  the 
apostle,  with  admirable  dexterity,  in  the  verv 
next  chapter  t  begins  to  pull  down  their  high 
conceits.  He  presents  them  with  a  frightftil 
picture  of  themselves,  drawn  from  the  life,  and 
aggravated  by  a  display  of  that  superior  light 
and  knowledge  which  rendered  their  immorali- 
ties  fiir  more  inexcusable.  To  the  catalo|rae  of 
tiie  vices  which  he  had  reprehended  in  the 
others,  he  adds  that  of  self.sufficiency,  arro- 
gance, and  harsh  judgment,  which  formed  so 
distinguished  a  foature  in  the  Pharisaic  charac- 
ter.   Paul  in  this  point  shows  the  equity  of 


*  Buetonitts. 


t  Romans,  cb.  U. 
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dlstribotit*  justioe.  The  Jewi  had  sinned,  not 
only  against  the  laws  they  knew,  but  the  law 
they  venerated.*— They  rested  in  the  law,  not 
with  gratitude  for  the  distinction,  but  with  se- 
curity in  the  privilege ;  and  they  were  ruined, 
he  suggests,  by  a  vain  confidence  in  those  ex- 
ternal ulvantages  which  would  have  been  their 
glory,  had  not  privilege  been  converted  into  a 
substitute  for  piety.  What  apology  should  he 
now  offer  for  the  sins  of  the  chosen  nation,  the 
peculiar  people,  the  possessors  and  the  boasters 
of  the  law,  distinguished,  not  only  by  having 
received,  but  by  beine  the  hereditary,  exclusive 
nroprietors  of  the  Divine  Oracles?  Thus,  while 
he  convicts  his  own  nation,  he  gives  an  awful 
lesson  to  posterity  of  the  vanity  of  forms  and 
profession,  that  it  is  not  possessing  nor  dispers- 
mg  the  Bible  that  will  carry  men  to  heaven,  but 
only  as  they  individually  believe  its  doctrines, 
submit  to  its  authority,  and  conform  to  its  pre- 
oepts.  The  apostle  reminds  them,  that  it  is  not 
the  knowledge  of  God's  will,  which  they  pos. 
sessed ;  nor  the  approbation  of  *  things  Uiat  are 
excellent,*  which  they  manifested;  nor  their 
confident  ambition  of  teaching  others ;  nor  their 
skill  to  guide  the  blind ;  nor  the  form  of  know, 
ledge ;  nor  the  letter  of  the  law,  which  could 
avail  without  personal  holiness. 

Ailer  this  severe  reproof,  for  doing  themselves 
the  wrong  things  they  censured,  and  for  not 
doing  the  right  things  they  taught,  he  suddenly 
tarns  upon  them  with  a  rapid  succession  of  in- 
terrogatories respecting  their  own  practice ;  per* 
Bonally  applying  each  distinct  subject  of  their 
instruction  of  others  to  each  distinct  failure  of 
their  own  in  those  very  points  of  conduct  which 
they  insisted  on;  proving  upon  them,  that 
through  this  glaring  inconsistency,  *  the  name 
of  God  was  blasphemed  among  unbelievers.* 

Thus  he  demonstrates  that  the  Jew  and 
Gentile  stand  on  the  same  level  with  regard  to 
their  definitive  sentence,  each  being  to  be  judged 
according  to  their  respeetive  law.  Nay,  the 
conscientious  Pagan  will  find  more  favour  than 
the  immoral  Jew.  Profession  will  not  justify, 
but  aggravate  offence.  Men,  indeed,  may  see 
our  exactness  in  forms  and  observances,  and 
will  justly  commend  what  is  in  itself  commend> 
able ;  but  as  they  cannot  discern  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart,  they  may  admire  as 
piety  what  is  at  worst  faypocri^,  and  at  best 
bat  form.  Whilst  of  the  sincere  Jew  he  de. 
olares,  as  we  may  also  of  the  sincere  Christian, 
be  is  a  Jew  who  ia  one  tntoardiy,  not  in  the  let' 
ter,  but  in  the  heart  and  the  BpirU,  whoee  praiee 
it  not  of  men,  but  of  God. 

By  the  augast  simplicity  and  inoontroverti. 
ble  reasoning  of  this  Epistle  to  Rome,  and  by 
that  supernatural  power  which  accompanied  it, 
he  brought  down  the  arrogance  of  human  ability 
iVom  its  loftiest  heights,  subdued  the  pride  of 
philosophy  in  its  strong  holds,  and  superseded 
the  theology,  without  aiming  at  the  splendour, 
of  the  roost  smiable  and  eloquent  of  all  the  Ro- 
mans in  his  admired  work  on  the  *  Nature  of  the 
gods.'  By  one  short  address  to  that  city,  written 
in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  Power, 
be  *  destroyed  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  brought 
to  nothing  the  understanding  of  the  prudent. 

Knowing  that  pride  was  the  dominant  dis- 


position of  his  own  eountrymen,  he  Idees  no  o«- 
casion  oi  attacking  this  master  sin,  and  ffre- 
quently  intimates  how  ill  it  became  such  an  ID- 
significant  and  perverse  people  to  arrogate  to 
themselves  a  superiority^  for  which  though 
their  advantages  furnish  them  with  meaner 
their  practice  furnishes  them  with  no  shadow 
of  pretence. 

In  speaking  on  this  subject.  Saint  Paul  oeed 
none  of  the  cant,  but  displayed  all  the  kindnees 
of  liberality.  Speaking  of  the  Jews,  *  he  bear* 
them  record  that  they  had  a  zeal  for  God,*  but 
instantly  his  veracity  obliged  him  taqottUfy  hie 
candour,  by  lamenting  that  their  zeal  was  not 
regulated  by  knowledge.  Their  perversenest 
rather  increased  his  desire  of  serving  them, 
than  drove  him  into  a  hopeless  indifference ; 
their  provocations  grieved,  but  neither  eiieaoed 
nor  exasperated  him. 

It  was  the  high  destiny  of  this  distinguished 
apostle,  that  he  was  to  be  the  honoured  instrn* 
ment  of  enlarging,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  the 
hitherto  contracted  pale  of  Christiamtyr  The 
law  of  Moses  had  been  committed  to  one  single 
people,  and  it  was  one  o^  the  conditions  of  that 
law,  that  they  to  whom  it  was  given  were  in« 
terdicted  from  any  free  intercourse  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  A  larger  heart  and  a  higher  mind 
than  those  of  Paul  could  not  have  been  found 
for  the  new  snd expandedservice.  Christianity^ 
through  him,  opened  wider  her  liberal  armsr 
broke  through  the  narrow  barrier,  and  carried 
her  unconditional  offers  of  boundless  emancipa- 
tion to  every  captive  of  sin  and  ignoranoe 
throughout  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 

But  though  Paul's  original  destination  was, 
that  he  should  be  the  apoetle  of  the  Gontiiee ; 
though  his  labours  were  to  be  more  especially 
consecrated  to  that  innumeraUe  mass  to  whom 
the  narrow  minded  Jews  grudged  the  very 
chance  of  access  to  heaven;  yet  where  ever  he 
came  he  showed  this  mark  of  regard,  that  her 
opened  his  first  public  instructions  m  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  referring  the  hearers  in  his  die* 
courses  to  their  own  prophets,  as  he  did  hin 
Pagan  auditors  to  their  own  authors. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  word  of  God  should 
be  first  spoken  to  the  Jews,  they  being  the  de* 
positaries  of  the  antecedent  revelations  made 
by  the  Almighty ;  which  revelations  being  pre. 
paratory  to  Uio  introduction  of  the  Gospel,  and 
abounding  with  prophetic  intimations  of  the 
Messiah,  if  the  Jews  should  accept  the  new 
revelation  as  the  completion  of  the  old,  it  would 
largely  contribute  to  convince  the  heathen  that 
Christianity  was  in  truth  a  Divine  institution. 

The  annals  of  the  Jews,  insulated  as  they 
had  been  as  a  people,  had  beoome,  by  Divine 
appointment,  connected  with  the  history  of 
other  nations.  Their  captivity  had  brought 
them  into  contact  with  Persia  and  Bkbykm. 
As  they  always  continued  a  commercial  peoplsv 
they  had,  after  their  dispersion,  by  their  exten- 
sive  traffic,  carried  their  religion  with  their 
commerce  into  various  countries.  Thus  their 
proverbial  love  of  gain  had  been  over-mied  to  a 
providential  purpose,  that  of  carrying  the- know- 
ledge of  the  one  true  God  among  the  Gentifos;. 
This  again,  by  that  secret  workmg  of  Infinite 
Wisdom,  served  as  a  prelude  to  the*  appearanct 
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of  ChrMtunity  in  UiMe  oountriag,  and  voold 
protNibly  leMen  theii  indispMilioa  to  receiTS  iL 
by  the  same  proTidoatiai  ordination  of  that 
Power  who  eduoea  food  from  evil,  the  Emperor 
Claudiaii  in  banishing  the  Christians  from 
Rome,  caused  the  faith  to  be  more  extensively 
spread  by  these  exiles,  who  were  dispersed 
through  different  countries : — and,  to  mention 
another  instance,  by  the  disagreement  between 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  though  the  comfort  of 
Christian  society  was  mutually  lost,  yet  their 
separation  caused  the  Gospel  to  be  preached 
at  the  same  time  in  two  places  instead  of  one. 
But  though  the  sins  of  the  worst  men,  and  the 
infirmities  of  the  best,  are  made  subservient  to 
God's  gracious  purposes,  they  justify  neither  the 
resentment  of  the  Saint,  nor  the  crime  of  the 
Emperor. 

Saint  Paul,  in  directing  his  instructions,  first 
to  the  Jewish  sojourners  in  the  heathen  cities, 
bequeathed  an  important  lesson  to  all  reformers, 
—that  the  most  eitensive  plans  of  doin^  good 
to  strangers  should  be  accompanied  with  the 
most  unabated  leal  at  home ;  and  that  natural 
eonnexions  have  the  prior,  though  not  the  ex- 
elusive  claim  to  their  ecrvicesii 

If  in  the  first  promulgation  of  the  Gospel. mes- 
sage, the  apostle  showed  a  regard  to  the  righu  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  in  his  su^quent  conduct  on 
every  possible  occasion,  he  consults  even  their 
pr9JudUe$^  At  all  times  he  showed  as  much 
respect  for  their  religion  as  was  consistent  with 
that  which  he  now  professed;  always  studiously 
endeavouring  to  obviate  objection,  and  to  cut 
oft  every  plausible  ground  of  complaint  Thus, 
in  treating  with  deference  the  Jewish  laws  and 
usages,  though  virtually  abrogated,  he  loudly 
inatrncls  us  that  temperance  is  not  to  be  swai- 
lowed  up  by  seal ;  that  it  may  be  prudent  for  a 
time,  to  kt  some  inferior  errors  alone,  yet  not 
without  intimation  or  implication  that  they  are 
errors ;  that  premature  attacks  upon  the  lesser 
may  obstruct  the  removal  of  the  greater.  And 
in  other  cases  we  may  learn,  that  though  extir- 
pation  may  be  indispensably  necessary,  yet  it 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  better 
effected  by  the  gradual  process  of  successive 
strokes,  than  by  laying  at  the  first  blow  the  aze 
to  the  root 

A  lesson  of  discreet  kindness  may  also  be 
learnt  from  the  same  example  in  the  domestic 
walks  of  life.  If  pious  young  persons  do  not 
patiently  bear  with  any  averseness  in  a  parent 
or  a  friend  from  that  serious  spirit  which  they 
themselves  have  been  hsppily  brought  to  enter- 
tain; moroseness  and  iU*humour^  opposition 
will  not  only  increase  the  distaste,  instead  of 
reoomnending  a  religion,  of  which  their  own 
IsMjMr  €^ord$  wo  tawmiohU  and  so  unfair  a  spe- 
cimen. 

It  was  the  same  discretion  which  led  Paul  at 
one  time  to  confer  on  Timothy*  the  initiatory 
rite  ot  the  Jewish  church,  because  his  mother 
was  of  Jewish  extraction ;  and  at  another,  in- 
duced him  to  forbid  Tiius  undergoing  the  same 
ceremony,  because  his  origin  was  Pagan.f  The 
one  was  allowed,  to  avoid  doin^  violence  to 
Jewish  prejudices ;  the  other  prohibited,  lest  the 
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Gentile  convert  should  be  taught  to  place  his  d«i 
pendance  on  any  thing  but  the  Saviour.  Hs 
inflexibly  resisted  granting  this  introductory 
rite  to  Pagan  converts.  Though  this  union  of 
candour  with  firmness  is  a  very  exemplary  part 
of  his  character,  it  has  not  escaped  the  charge 
of  inconsistency.  But  he  thought  it  was  acting 
in  a  more  Christian  spirit,  to  continue,  in  di£br« 
ent  instances,  his  conformity  to  ancient  usagee 
than  by  a  violent  opposition  to  mere  forms  to 
irritate  persons,  some  of  whom  conscientiously 
persevered  in  them. 

Perhaps  no  quality  has  been  more  fatal  to  the 
interests  of  Christianity  than  prejudice.  It  is 
the  moral  cataract  of  the  human  mind.  In  vain 
the  meridian  sun  of  Truth  darts  his  full  beams. 
The  mental  eye  is  impervious  to  the  strongest 
ray.  When  religion  is  to  be  assailed,  prejudice 
knows  how  to  blend  antipathies.  It  leagued 
thoee  mutual  enemies  Ilerod  and  Pontius  Pilate 
in  one  common  cause.  It  led  the  Jews  to  pre* 
fer  the  robber  to  the  Saviour.  Though  they  ab- 
horred the  Roman  yoke,  yet  rather  Ihan  Jesue 
shall  escape,  *  they  will  have  no  king  but  CsBsar.' 
At  Jerusalem  it  hsd  united  the  bigot  Pharisee 
and  the  infidel  Sadducee  against  Paul,  till  hie 
declaration  that  he  was  of  the  former  class,  by 
exciting  a  party. spirit,  suspended,  but  did  not  ex* 
tinguish  their  fury.  At  Athens  it  combined,  in 
one  joint  opposition,  two  sects,  the  moet  discor- 
dant  in  sentiment  and  practice.  When  truth 
was  to  be  attacked,  the  rigid  Stoic  could  unit* 
with  the  voluptuous  Epicurean. 

Prejudice  bad  not  only  blinded  the  under* 
standing  of  the  Jews,  so  as  to  prevent  their  re- 
ceiving the  truth,  but  led  them  to  violate  it,  by 
asserting  a  glaring  falsehood.  When  our  Lord 
told  them  that  *  if  they  would  know  the  truth,  the 
truth  would  make  them  free* — as  they  had  no 
idea  of  spiritual  freedom,  so  of  civil  liberty  they 
had  nothing  to  boast  But,  exasperated  at  any 
offer  of  deliverance,  because  it  implied  sub- 
jugation, they  indignantly  replied,  *we  were 
never  in  bondage  to  any  roan,'  though  it  was  no- 
torious that  they  had  been  bond-slaves  in  Egypt, 
captives  in  Babylon,  and  were,  at  the  very  mo* 
ment  of  this  proud  boast,  tributary  to  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Ignorance  and  prejudice  respecting  religion 
can  never  be  fairly  pleaded  in  excuse  by  minds 
cultivated  by  diligent  inquiry  on  other  subjects. 
Paul,  indeed,  says,  that,  though  a  persecutor,  he 
obtained  mercy,  biecause  he  did  it  ignorantly. 
The  apology  from  him  is  valid,  for  he  does  nol 
offer  the  plea  for  ignorance  and  prejudice,  till  he 
was  cured  of  both.  His  sincerity  appears  in  his 
abandoning  his  error,  his  humility  in  confessing 
it  Our  spiritual  strength  is  increased  by  the 
retrospection  of  our  former  faults.  This  re* 
membranoe  lefl  a  compassionate  feeling  for  the 
errors  of  others  on  the  impressible  heart  of  Saint 
Paul.  Perhaps  in  his  early  mad  career  against 
the  Church  of  Christ,  he  might  be  permitted  to 
carry  it  to  such  lengths,  to  afford  a  proof  thai 
Omnipotence  can  subdue  even  prejudice ! 

It  is  a  melancholy  feature  in  the  character 

of  the  human  mind,  that  Saint  Paul  met  with 

less  mercy  from  his  brethren,  among  whom  he 

had  been  bred,  and  whose  religion  approached  so 

I  much  nearer  to  that  which  he  had  adopted,  than 
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hmn  Ibtf  lagbar  dau  of  Uw  Pii|ft]ia»  who  itood 
mi  the  farUiist  possible  distanos  from  tL  Caift. 
fh%M^  Anuiiaa,  TertuUus,  and  the  whole  Sanhe- 
driiD,  were  far  more  yiolent  than  Lysias,  Felix, 
Feetas,  Gailio,  the  to«B-clerk  of  Kphesuh  or 
the  rolers  of  Thessakmica. 

Even  on  that  awAiI  oceasion*  vrhcm  prejudioe 
did  Ua  vorst,  the  Roman  judge  whoeondemned 
the  Saviour  of  the  worlds  wae  more  candid  than 
the  Uigh  Priest,  who  delivered  him  dp.  While 
the  Jews  cried,  Crucify  \  the  Governor  declared 
'  he  Ibund  no  fault  in  him  :*  and,  bat  for  the 
•appleness  and  venality  of  his  charaetar«  would 
have  protected  the  lift  which  he  sacrificed  to 
Jewish  bigotry.  While  Pilate  deliberated,  Caia- 
phaa  cat  the  matter  short  on  the  plea  ofespedi- 
eiMy*— *  it  is  expedient  that  one  man  should  die 
Ibf  the  people.'  In  this  High  Priest  the  doctrine 
found  a  patron  worthy  of  itself. 
.  There  was  in  the  Divine  Sufferer  a  veiled 
majesty;  there  was  a  mysterious  grandeur 
thrown  round  his  character;  there  were  ^^liinpses 
of  glory  breaking  through  the  obscurity  m  which 
Jbe  was  shrouded,  whiw  excited  a  curiosity  not 
unmingled  whh  foar  in  the  ^eat  ones  df  the 
earth.  It  was  a  crand  illustration  of  that  solemn 
indistinctness  which  is  said  to  be  one  cause  of 
the  sublime.  Both  Herod  and  Pilate  were  sor- 
|>rised  into  something  like  an  involuatary  re- 
spect, mixed  with  a  vague  apprehension  of  they 
knew  not  what* 

fiut  to  return  from  this  too  long  digression, 
for  which  the  only  apology  that  can  be  offered, 
is,  that  the  uniform  temper  and  conduct  of  Saint 
Paul  with  the  Jews  was  eminently  calculated 
to  parry  every  objection  that  had  any  show  of 
reason,  and  to  remove  every  prejudice  which 
was  not  invincible. 

In  the  case  of  Paul,  Agrippa  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  Jew  in  authority  whtD  ever  mani- 
Ibsted  any  show  of  eandoar  towards  him*  Even 
the  offended  Athenians  were  so  far  affected  with 
kis  discourse,  as  to  betray  their  emotion  by  say* 
ing,  *  We  will  hear  thee  again  on  this  matter  ;* 
thus  civilly  soAening  rejection  into  procrastina- 
tion ; — ^while  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  any 
Jewiih  people,  as  a  body,  fairly  inqeiring  into 
the  troth  of  the  Christian  doctrine  with  a  real 
desire  of  inibrmation. 

The  Bereaas,  indeed,  offer  an  honourable  ex* 
eeption,  and  are  accordingly  distinguished  by 
one,  who  rarely  employs  epithets,  Uie  biogra- 
pher of  Saint  Paul,  with  the  appellation  of  *  no- 
ble.' This  thinking  peopks  did  not  lighUy  era. 
brace  the  new  religion  without  inquiry,  but  re- 
ceived it  upon  rational  examination,  daily 
iearehing  the  Scriptures ;  thus  presenting  us 
with  an  example  of  that  union  of  foith  and  rea- 
•OQ  which  constitutes  the  character  of  a  sound 
Christian. 

Though  the  Qentiles  were  ready  tn  oppose 
Saint  Paul  wherever  he  came,  we  do  not  find 
that  they  pursued  him  with  hostilitv  from  one 
ottT  to  another,  as  the  Jews  of  Thessalooica 
did,  in  following  him  to  Berea,  to  excite  a  per- 
ieeution  againet  him. 

The  temper  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
it  not,  it  ia  U>  be  foared,  quite  extinct  Are  there 
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not,  at  this  IkiMrad  period^iglit  ««l  ka»w*> 
ledge,  some  ChristiiuM  by  profoMrion,  who  man^ 
feet  more  hostility  towards  those  who  are  la- 
bouring to  procure  instruction  for  the  Hindoos^ 
than  towards  Hindooism  itself  7  Are  not  shades 
of  our  own  colour  looked  at  with  a  more  jealous 
eyci  than  a  celoor  of  the  most  eppostie  ohara^ 
ter  7  and  is  not  the  remsrk  too  nearly  founded 
in  experisncej  that  approximation  rather  in* 
flames  than  ooels ;  that  neamesa  aggravates  b» 
cause  it  is  not  identity  T  If,  like  the  apostle,  m 
man  is  impelled  by  his  conseienee  to  act  againsC 
the  opinion  of  those  with  whom  he  desires  te 
live  well ;  to  obey  the  impnlaaft  as  it  is  a  severe 
trial  of  his  foettngs,  so  it  is  a  sorer  test  of  hie 
inte^ty,  than  to  expose  bimeelf  to  the  eensufe 
of  his  enemies ;  vftheit  hostility  be  waeasssred 
before ;  he  is,  in  the  other  ease,  risking  the  Iqm 
of  his  fl'iends. 

Saint  Panl'e  prndence^  under  the  Divine  dli 
rection,  led  him  to  adopt  verv  diffN«nt  mea- 
sures in  his  inlsveovse  with  the  Jews  and  with 
the  Gentile*;  meaanree  eoggested  by  the  di^r^ 
ent  cendition^  of  the  two  daseos,  both  in  their 
oivil  and  religious  circumstiaeeeb  To  the  onsb 
the  very  name  of  Messiah  was  oaknown;  ef 
the  other,  he  was  both  the  glory  and  the  ahame^ 
To  the  one  true  God  in  whom  they  fhlly  be» 
lieved,  they  were  to  add  the  reception  of  Jeene 
Christ  *'  He  came  to  his  own,*  but  bis  own,  ee 
for  from  receiving,  crucified  him.  Subsequently 
to  this  event,  Paul  laboured  to  convince  ihemt 
thst  this  was  the  Saviour  promised,  first  by  God 
himself  then  by  a  long  and  unbroken  succea* 
sion  of  the  very  prophets  whom  they  profossed 
to  venerate.  With  these  adversaries,  therefora^ 
he  had  substantial  groands  on  which  to  expos* 
talate;  analogies^  from  which  lo  argue;  pi»t 
mises,  which  they  believed ;  predictions,  of 
which  they  had  expected  the  accomplishment  | 
and,  to  leave  them  without  the  shadow  of  ex* 
cuse,  he  had  to  plead  the  actual  leoent  fulfijU 
ment  of  these  predictions* 

But  with  the  Gentilee  he  had  no  nommon 
ground  ea  which  to  stand,  no  reforences  to 
which  to  send  them,  no  analogies  from  which 
to  reason,  except  indeed  the  visible  works  of 
creation  and  providenee.  He  did  what  a  pro* 
found  thinker  of  our  own  country  has  sinoe 
done  more  in  detail ;  he  ahowed  them  f  As  anmUgf 
of  rreceied  reUgimi  with  ti*  eomiUuiiom  omI 
esurse  of  ntturo.*  In  this  he  had,  as  it  werci 
to  addrees  their  senses  rather  than  their  intel* 
lect  or  their  knowledge,  great  as  were  both,** 
for  their  wisdom  had  served  only  to  lead  them 
wider  from  the  mark. 

As  they  were  little  acquainted  with  first  pris* 
eiples,  he  had  with  them  no  middle  way  to  take* 
He  could  not  improve  «pon  polytheism ;  there 
was  no  such  thing  aa  mending  idolatry ;  it  wae 
not  a  building  to  be  repaired ;  it  muat  be  demo> 
liahed ;  no  materials  were  to  be  picked  out  from 
its  ruins  towards  the  construction  of  the  ever* 
lasting  edifice ;  the  rubbish  must  be  rolled  away* 
A  dear  stage  most  be  left  for  the  new  order  of 
things ;  with  this  order  it  had  no  compatabiliticst 
old  things  were  past  away,  aU  things  must  be 
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The  Son  of  RigiileoameM  which  wu  to  ah- 
•orb  the  faint,  but  not  fklae'^  lighte  of  Juduvm, 
woe  utterly  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  Pajpanism. 
One  of  the  Roman  emperors  (most  of  whom 
thought  that  thev  could  not  have  too  many  ffods, 
■or  too  little  reli^on)  would  have  added  Jesus 
to  the  number  of  their  deities.  Paul  abhorred 
any  such  compromise.  *  We  know/  says  he, 
*^an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world/  Buch  an  as- 
Mciation,  therdbre,  wouM  not  be  of  good  and 
had,  but  of  every  thing  with  nothing.  Chris- 
tianity would  not  accept  of  any  thing  short  of 
the  annihilation  of  the  whole  mytfaok^c  rabMe. 

The  new  economy  was  now  to  take  place. 
The  fundamental  doctrine  of  One  God  over  all 
blessed  lor  ever,  which  had  been  long  familiar 
to  the  Jew,  was  at  length  to  be  made  known  to 
the  heathen,  with  the  participation  in  common 
with  the  Jew,  of  salvation  by  his  Son.  The  par. 
lition  wall  was  taken  down  for  ever. 

Paul  however  retained,  to>  the  end  of  his  mi. 
nistry,  a  cordial  kindness  for  'his  brethren 
after  the  flesh.*  His  heart's  deeire  and  prayer 
for  Israel  was,  that  they  might  be  saved, — ^for 
the  Roee  of  Sharon  was  grafted  on  the  Stem  of 
Bavid.  Not  only  the  same  God  was  to  be  wor- 
ehipped  by  both,  but  *  Jesus  whom  he  had  sent;* 
white  Paganism  lay  prostrate,  never  more  to 
rise  from  its  ruins.  It  is  a  remarkable  circnm- 
stance,  that  while  to  this  day  surviving  Israel 
remains  without  a  temple,  the  surviving  Pan- 
theon  remaiaB  without  a  worshipper. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Bsint  PauP9  Judgment  in  hi$  inienmutt  wiih 

tkt  Pagan9* 

It  is  among  the  mysteries  of  Christianity, 
Ihat  the  preaching  of  Jesus  made  so  fow  con- 
verts,  and  his  death  so  many.  The  more  affoct- 
hig  were  his  discourses,  the  stronger  wae  tlie 
inoignation  they  excited  ;  the  deeper  was  the 
anxtety  which  he  expressed  for  the  salvation  of 
men,  so  much  the  mure  vehemently  were  they 
exasperated  against  him;  the  more  merciful 
were  his  miracles,  so  much  the  faster  did  they 
accelerate  his  ignominious  catastrophe.  *  Did 
not  this  prove,'  says  the  eloquent  Bossuet,  *  that 
not  his  words,  but  his  Cton  was  to  bring  all 
men  to  Him?  Does  it  not  prove  that  the  power 
of  his  persuasion  consisted  in  the  shedding  of 
his  blood?*  This  he  himeelf  predicted^-^  And 
I,  if  I  be  liiled  up,  will  draw  all  men  into  me.* 
Were  it  not  for  this  reason,  it  would  be  asto- 
nishing to  our  sfaalk>w  wisdom,  that  the  Author 
of  Christianity  made  so  fow  proselytes  la  his 
own  faith,  ana  his  epostlev  so  many.  That  the 
disciple  who  denied  him  should,  after  the  de- 
scent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  awaken,  by  a  single 
sermon,  the  consciences  of  three  thousand  audi, 
tors ;  and  that  the  persecutor,  who  reviled  Him, 
should  become  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
Divine  Spirit,  the  mighty  instrument  of  the 
eon  version  of  the  Pagan  world. 

If  Saint  Paul  had  declined  visiting  the  learn, 
ed  ind  polished  regions  of  Greece,  it  might 
have  beea  produced*  against  him,  that  he  care- 


fully avoided  those  enltivaled  oitief  where 
were  best  able  to  judge  of  the  consistency  of 
the  Gospel  doctrines  with  its  precepts,  and  of 
the  truth  of  thoee  miracles  by  which  its  Divinity 
was  confirmed.  The  Greeks  might  have  urged 
it  as  an  argument  against  Paurs  integrity,  that 
he  confined  his  preaching  to  the  countries  which 
they  called  barbarous,  knowing  they  would  be 
lees  acute  in  discovering  inconsistencies,  and 
more  easily  Irapoeed  upon  by  impostures  which 
men  of  liberal  education  would  have  immedi- 
ately detected.  His  visiting  every  city  famous 
for  literature,  science,  and  philosophy,  would 
also  be  a  complete  refutAion  of  any  such  charge 
in  after  ages.  *  Because,'  eays  a  judicious  com> 
mentator,  *if  upon  an  accurate  examination, 
great  numbers  of  men  embraced  the  Gospel,  who 
were  best  qualified  to  judge  of  its  nature  and 
evidences,  their  conversion  would  render  it  in 
dubilable  in  after  times,  that  the  Gospel  was 
supported  by  thoee  great  and  undeniable  nitr» 
clos  which  were  performed  in  every  country  by 
the  preachers  of  Christianity ;  so  that  no  person 
might  hereailer  suspect  that  idolatry  was  dai. 
stroyed  and  Christianity  estaUished  merely 
through  the  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  the 
people  among  whom  it  was  first  preached.** 

Saint  Paul  was  with  more  propriety  selected 
to  be  tlie  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  than  if  he  had 
been  of  Gentile  extraction ;  none  but  a  toMher, 
educated  as  he  had  been,  under  an  eminent 
Jewish  doctor,  would  have  been  so  competent  to 
produce,  before  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  prooft 
that  the  miracles,  sufferings,  and  death  of  Jesue 
happened  in  exact  conformity  to  the  predictiona 
of  thoee  prophets  of  whom  the  Jews  had  perfeet 
knowledge,  and  to  whom,  though  the  Gentiles 
previoushr  knew  them  not,  yet  it  is  probaUe 
that  he  afterwards  for  their  /uller  confirouUion 
would  refor  them. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  eonsiderafaih 
difference  between  Saint  Paul's  reception  among 
the  Jewish  and  Grcntile  populace.  Among  the 
former,  the  ^common  people,  who  had  heard 
Jesus  gladly,'  must  have  had  their  prejudices 
sollened,  and  in  many  instances  removed ;  even 
those,  probably,  who  were  not  converted,  had 
eeen  and  heard  of  his  miracles  with  astonish, 
ment.  They  were  also  witnesses  of  the  wonder* 
fol  effects  produced  by  Saint  Peter's  sermon. 
Their  minds  were  become  so  favourably  di» 
posed,  that  afler  the  miracle  wrought  by  Peter 
and  Jofan,t  the  enraged  council  did  not  venture 
to  punish  them,  *  because  of'the  people,  for  all 
men  glorified  Gk>d  for  that  which  was  done.' 

While  the  Heathen  governors  seem,  in  their 
transactions  f^ith  Saint  Paul,  less  intolerant 
than  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  the  Heathen  roultK 
tude  appear  to  have  been  more  furious  than  the 
Jewish.  The  Jewish  leaders  had  a  personal 
hatred  to  Christ ;  the  Gentile  community  had  a 
national  hatred  to  the  Jews.  If  a  party  among 
the  Jews  detested  the  Cbristiansi  the  Pagans  as 
a  body  despised  the  Jews,  whilst  they  would 
consider  Christianity  but  as  a  new  modification 
of  an  antiquated  and  degrading  superstition^ 


made  woree  by  the  offensive  addition  of  certain 
tenets,  still  more  nnphikieophical  and  incredibli 

*  MackDight  on  Um  UHr  of  Saint  Paul 
t  Acts^  elk  iv. 
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tfwn  wer0  taught  nnder  the  old  diapenittion. 
The  contempt  of  the  Grentiles  waa  founded  on 
theif  ignorance  of  the  true  religion  of  Judaism, 
and  that  again  had  prevented  any  inquirj  into 
their  opiniona.  From  the  prejudiced  pen  of  Ta- 
eitoa,  and  the  aarcastic  muM  of  Juvenal,  we  aee 
the  disdain  in  which  they  were  held.  The  great 
writers,  only  less  culpable  than  modern  infidels, 
like  them  collected  a  string  of  misrepresents- 
tiona,  and  then  turned  into  ridicule  the  system 
of  their  own  invetttion. 

The  philtoophers,  who  disagree  each  with  the 
^ther^ali  join  in  the  cuntenuiing  more  especially 
one  doctrine  of  Christianity,  which  every  sect 
alike  conceived  to  be  the  most  inconaistent  with 
their  own  tenets,  and  the  moat  contradictory  to 
l^eneral  philosophical  principles, — the  resurrec 
tion  of  the  body,  which  they  contemptuously 
called  the  hope  of  toorms. 

The  Pagan  magistrates  looked  with  a  jealous 
eye  upon  all  innovators ;  not  indeed  so  much 
from  an  aversion  to  any  novelty  of  religious  opi- 
nion, (for  to  this  they  were  so  indifferent  as  to 
Snake  little  objection  to  any  mode  of  worship 
which  did  not  seek  to  subvert  their  own ;)  but, 
through  the  machinations  of  the  mercenary 
priests,  who  fearful  of  any  invasion  of  their  oor- 
rapt  eatablisbment,  any  detection  of  their  frauds, 
any  disclosure  of  their  mysteries,  any  danger  of 
their  altars,  their  auguries,  their  profitable  ora- 
cles, and  above  all,  any  abridgment  of  their  po- 
litical infiaence ;  excited  the  civil  governors 
against  Paul  by  the  stale  srtifice  of  insinuating 
that  his  designs  were  hostile  to  the  state. 

The  artisans  who  enriched  themselves  by  the 
occupation  of  making  the  symbols  of  idolatry, 
ibund  that,  by  the  contempt  into  which  their 
deities  were  likely  to  be  brought,  their  craA 
would  not  onl^  bie  endangered,  but  destroyed. 
This  conviction^  more  perhaps  than  any  zeal  for 
their  own  religion,  served  to  influence  them  also 
against  that  of  Saint  Paul.  And  finally  the  po- 
pulace, who  liked  the  easy  and  pleasant  way  of 
appeasing  their  divinities  by  shows  and  pa- 
geants, and  ceremonies,  and  lustra]  days,  were 
imwilling  to  lose  their  holidays,  and  all  the  de- 
corations and  pleasures  which  distinguished 
them,  and  did  not  care  to  exchange  this  gay  and 
amusing  religion  for  the  spiritual,  soW,  and 
Qnoetentatioos  worship  of  the  Christiana. 

There  was  therefore  no  disposition  in  any 
daas  of  society  to  receive  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  or  to  forgive  the  intrusion  of  its  teachers. 


Paul,  unsupported,  unfriended,  had  to  open  his   and  so  unexpected  ! 


oheervance  of  time  and  place,  in  hit  admirable 
judgment  in  so  skilfully  accommodating  his  6i»^ 
courses  to  the  condition,  character,  and  circum* 
stances  of  the  persons  whom  he  addressed.  To 
some  he  applied  as  to  decided  enemies  to  Chris* 
tianlty.;  to  others  as  utterly  unacquainted  with 
its  nature,  and  ignorant  of  its  design,  but  not 
averse  from  inquiring  into  its  truth.  He  always 
carefully  distinguished  between  the  errors  of  the 
followers  of  religion  and  the  sins  of  her  ad  versa* 
ries.  To  some  he  addressed  himself  as  awaken*, 
ed^  to  otherai  as  enlightened,  to  many  as  sincere, 
but  to  none  as  perfect 

The  various  powers  of  his  opulent  mind  he  ez* 
ercised  with  a  wise  appropriation  to  the  genius 
of  those  whom  ho  addressed.     With  the  Jews 

*  he  reasoned  ;*  with  the  Athenian  controvertista 

*  he  disputed  ;*  at  Ephesoa  *  he  boldly  disputed 
and  persuaded.* 

The  apo8tle*s  aeal  was  never  cooled  by  the 
improbability  of  saecess.  He  knew  that  what 
seemed  hopeless  to  men  was  not  impossible  to 
God.  Even  at  Paphos,  where  the  moat  impure 
worship  waa  offered  to  the  most  impure  doity, 
he  made  a  most  important  convert  in  the  Pro« 
consul  himself.*  This  wise  governor  holds  out 
an  example  to  men  in  high  public  stations ;  he 
suffered  not  himepelf  to  be  innuenced  by  report, 
or  duped  by  misrepresentation ;  he  would  hear 
with  his  own  ears  *  the  word  of  God*  which  Paut 
preached,  and  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  miracle 
which  confirmed  iL 

In  his  preaching  at  ^ntioch,f  he  introduces 
his  great  commission  to  the  Gentiles  in  the  most 
dignified  and  masterly  manner,  referring  the 
Jewish  auditors  to  the  striking  passages  of  their 
national  history ;  to  the  prophecies  and  their  fuU 
filment :  to  the  attestation  of  the  Baptist ;  to 
Christ's  death  and  resurrection.  He  ends  with 
a  most  awful  peroration  ;  *  Behold,  ye  despisers, 
and  wonder  and  perish  ;*  and  then,  with  a  mea* 
sured  sternness  which  nothing  could  shake,  he 
makes  the  disclosure  of  that  grand  scheme,  of 
Almighty  goodness,  the  scheme  of  proclaiming 
to  the  Gentiles  that  Gospel  which  the  choseii 
people  to  whom  it  had  been  offered,  so  contume* 
liously  rejected.  How  striking  the  contrast  of 
manner  in  which  these  words  of  the  apostle  were 
received  by  the  two  classes  of  hearers! — the 
envy  and  malignity,  *the  contradictions  and  blas« 
phemies  of  the  Jews  ;*  the  joyful  gratitude  with 
which  the  heathen  *  glorified  the  word  of  the 
Lord,*  at  the  annunciation  of  a  bleasing  so  vast 


own  commission  to  audiences  backed  by  multi 
todes,  protected  by  power,  patronized  by  learn- 
ing, countenanced  by  the  national  priesthood. 
It  was  a  far  more  unequal  contest  than  that  of 
David  and  Groliath  {  for,  k>esides  the  people,  he 
had  to  combat  with  the  gianta  of  Areopagus. 
But  greater  was  He  that  waa  for  him,  than  Uiey 
who  were  against  him. 

Had  he  not  been  an  adept  in  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  how  could  there  have  been,  in 
his  diversified  discourses,  such  an  adaptation  to 
the  moral  wants  of  men  ?  His  superiority  in 
this  respect  appears  not  only  in  his  general 
knowledge  of  man  in  the  abstract,  but  in  his  ac- 
quaintance with  lifo  and  manners,  in  what  we 
Call  knowledge  of  the  world ;  in  his  scrupulous 


To  the  people  of  Lystra  his  address  is  short, 
plain,  and  simple,  yet  passionate  and  energetic : 
so  plain,  as  to  be  not  only  understood,  but  felt 
by  the  meanest  auditor ;  yet  so  powerful,  that 
when  aided  by  a  miracle  of  mercy,  which  he 
wrought  before  them,  he  scarcely  restrained 
them  fi'om  offering  him  divine  honours.  Hie 
appearance  before  Felix  having  been  more  large- 
ly detailed  by  the  sacred  historian,  we  may  well 
be  allowed  a  more  particular  consideration  of  iL 
Heathen  historians  represent  Felix  aa  having^  by 
every  kind  of  misconduct,  excited  disturbancee 
in  Judea,  and  by  exactions  and  oppressions  ob- 
tained the  contempt  of  his  subjects,  to  whom  he 


*  ftefgios  Paulusi 


t  ActSiClkia 
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had  occasioned  sfreat  ealamitiofl ;  hit  mal-admi. 
nistralion,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  gover. 
nor  off  jrria,  would  have  kindled  a  war ;  and  an 
instancn  oTH  indeed  occurs  on  the  very  occasion 
of  which  we  are  about  to  speak,  in  Panrs  long 
detention  in  conffnement  It  is  recorded  in  the 
Acts,  that  he  hoped  the  apoetle  would  have 
bribed  him  with  mCne/,  in  order  to  procure  his 
escape.* 

Let  us  now  contrast  the  diflbrent  conduct  of 
the  popular  advocate  retained  by  the  Jews  against 
Paul,  with  that  of  Paul  himself^  towards  this 
corrupt  goyemor.  Tertollus,  a  florid  speaker, 
is  not  ashamed,  in  the  true  spirit  of  party  orato- 
ry, to  ofler  the  grossest  adulation  to  this  wicked 
judge ;  not  only  extolling  what  he  knew  to  be 
false, — ^the  tranquillity  produced  by  his  adminis- 
tration,  and  '  the  worthy  deeds'  done  by  him, — 
but  even  exalting  him  into  a  sort  of  deity,  bj 
whose  oroviifenee  their  prosperity  was  procured. 
Then,  in  the  usual  strain  or  artful  and  disinge. 
Buons  adulation,  baring  already  exceeded  all 
bounds  of  decency,  he  finishes  his  harangue  by 
hypocritically  expressing  his  fears  that  praise 
^might  be  tedious  to  him.* 

.AJler  the  afibcted  declamation  of  this  rheto- 
rical parasite,  how  are  we  rofVeshed  with  the 
wise,  temperate,  and  simple  defence  of  the  apos- 
tle !  Instead  of  loading  Tertullus  with  reproaches 
fbr  the  infamous  charges  of  heresy  and  sedition 
brought  against  himself,  he  maintains  a  dignified 
silence  till  the  governor  *  beckoned  to  him  to 
speak.*  He  then  enters  upon  his  vindication 
without  a  single  invective  against  his  accusers, 
and  what  is  still  more  honourable  to  his  own 
character,  without  a  single  compliment  to  his 
Judge,  though  well  aware  that  his  liberty,  and 
even  bis  life,  were  in  his  hands.  Unjust  as  Fe- 
lix was,  the  charges  against  Paul  were  too  fla- 
grantly fklse  to  mislead  him,  and  the  noble  sim- 
)»licity  of  the  prisoner's  defbnce  carried  in  it 
something  so  convincing  to  the  understanding 
of  the  judpe,  that  he  durst  not  act  upon  the  al- 
Isgations  of  the  accuser,  nor  condemn  the  in- 
aocent 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  Paul  seemed  more 
Intent  to  alarm  the  conscience  of  the  governor, 
than  he  had  previously  been  to  assert  his  own 
integrity.  Felix,  ever  presenting  us  with  the 
idea  of  a  bad  mind,  ill  at  ease  with  itself,  sends 
fair  Paul,  and  desires  to  '  hear  him  conceminr 
the  faith  of  Christ*  Charmed,  no  doubt,  with 
the  occasion  given  him,  Paul  uses  it  widely. 
He  does  not  embark  on  topics  irrelevant  to  the 
immediate  case  of  his  auditors,  nor  by  personal 
feproof  does  he  expose  himself  to  the  charge  of 
contumacy.  He  never  loses  sight  of  the  respect 
due  to  the  judge's  office,  but  still,  as  he  knew 
tfierenality  and  profligacy  with  which  he  admi- 
nistered that  office,  together  with  the  licentious 
character  of  his  wife,  who  was  present,  he  rea- 
soned, not  declaimed ;  he  *  reagtmed*  on  the  vir- 
tues in  which  he  knew  they  were  so  shamefully 
deficient — righte<nune$9  nnd  temperance;  and 
then,  doubtless  with  the  dignity  of  one  who  was 
himself  to  'judge  angels,*  closed  his  discourse 
with  referrine  these  notorious  violators  of  both 
duties  to  the  judgment  to  come. 

TlMresult  of  this  discourse  is  the  best  evidence 
^  A«to.cb.d4 


of  the  power  of  bis  reasoniofi.-- OmMMiietf 
struck,  Felix  tremhUd.  Hie  judge  dissolved 
the  court,  dismissed  the  prisoner,  withheld  tli« 
sentence,  deferred  the  fVirther  trial  to  an  indeft. 
nite  time,— >which  time  he  contrived  should  im- 
ver  arrive, — till  both  were  cited  to  appear  t» 
gether  before  the  mighty  Judge  of  quick  and 
dead.  Paul  throughout  maintains  bis  character, 
and  Felix  adds  one  to  the  numberless  instances 
in  which  strong  convictions  not  being  fbltowod 
op,  only  serve  to  enhance  guilt  and  aggravat* 
condemnation. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Ephesus,  his  reasoning 
and  his  persuasive  powers  are  alternately  exerk 
cised.  In  his  conduct  in  this  place  we  indden- 
tally  discover  a  singular  instance  of  bis  discre- 
tion in  avoiding  to  excite  unnecessary  irritation. 
He  found  in  the  Ephesians  a  strong  devotion  t* 
one  particular  idol ;  vet  it  is  intimated,  in  a  can* 
did  speech  of  their  chief  magistrate,  that  he  had 
neither,  reviled  their  great  goddess,  Diana,  nor 
profaned  their  tempbs.  We  may,  therefbrvt 
fiiirly  preeume  that  he  contented  himself  witll 
preaching  against  idolatry  in  general,  instead 
of  endeavouring  toexcite  the  popular  indignatkm 
by  inveighing  against  the  local  idol.  * 

It  is  not  the  meanest  of  the  triumphs  of  inel> 
pient  Christianity,  that  at  this  place  the  pro^ 
feasors  of  forbidden  arts  brought  out  tAeir  ooetly 
professional  books,  the  registers  of  their  unlaw- 
fbl  mysteries,  and  burnt  them,  givins  a  striking 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  conversion,  by  thus 
puttinpf  it  out  of  their  power  to  repeat  their  im- 
pious incantations ;  their  destroying  them  in  th# 
presence  of  the -people,  was  a  triple  sacrifice  of 
their  prejudices,  their  credit,  and  their  prolifc 
What  an  example  have  they  left  to  thoee  whe^ 
though  professing  Christianity,  give  birth,  or 
aflbrd  encouragement,  to  profane  or  profligate 
books,  which,  though  of  a  diflbrent  character 
Orom  thoee  of  the  £phesian  sorcerers,  possess  m 
magie  power  over  the  mind  of  the  reader,  not 
less  pernicious  in  itself,  and  fiir  more  exteneiv^ 
in  its  influence,  t 

Saint  Paul's  ^ood  sense,  and  may  we  be  per 
mitted  to  say,  his  good  taste— -qualities  we  cooM 
rather  wish  than  expect  to  see  alwayB  brought 
to  the  service  of  religion, — were  eminently  die* 
played  in  bis  examination  at  Cesarea.  While 
his  pleading  before  the  royal  audience,  and  other 
persons  of  dimity  and  station,  exhibits  a  fine 
specimen  of  wisdom  and  good  breeding,  it  exhi- 
bits it  without  the  smallest  sacrifice  of  principle^ 
or  the  least  abatement  of  truth.  At  once,  his 
doctrines  are  scriptural,  and  his  language  ie 
cltssicaL  On  this  occasion,  as  upon  all  othersi 
conscious  dignity  is  mingled  with  politenesB  \ 
an  air,  carrying  with  it  the  authority  of  truth, 
with  the  gentleness  of  Chrisdanlty,  pervades  all 
he  says  and  does. 

This  admirable  conduct  has  extorted,  evea 
from  that  eloquent  rhapeodiit,  the  sceptical  aa- 

^  Aeta,  19. 

t  When  tbe  Fteaeh  ravohitlott  had  hroaflK  to  Nght 
the  fiital  eoHMquaooet  of  ■one  of  VolUire*s  writings, 
■oroe  halfPcrupulouB  peraona,  no  longer  willing  to  aflmd 
his  fourecore  voiamet  a  place  in  tbeir  library,  eold  Uwai 
at  a  low  price.  This  meaeure,  thotigh  it  *  stayed  tbs 
plague'  in  tJieir  own  hoiisett  cauied  tbe  infisction  to 
spread  wider.  The  Epbesian  mag iciaas  mads  no  sack 
compromist ;  they  buiat  theirs 
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Hior*  of  *  the  CSiaimeterisUof  ,*  a  oonfesBion,  *  how 
bandaomely  Paul  accommodates  himself  to  the 
apprehension  and  temper  of  those  polite  people, 
the  witty  Athenians,  and  the  Roman  court  of 
judicature,  in  the  presence  of  their  ;reat  men 
and  ladies.*  At  this  last-named  memorable  au« 
dience,  with  what  admirable  temper  does  he  pre- 
■erre  his  re?erence  for  constituted  authorities, 
while  he  boldly  recapitulates  those  passages  in 
his  former  life  which  were  naturally  calculated 
to  five  offence. — His  preliminary  compliment  to 
Agrippa  was  judiciously  conceived  in  a  manner 
to^  procure  attention  to  his  projected  defence, 
without  in  any  sense  deserving  the  name  of 
flattery,  or  in  any  degree  compromising  the 
truth  he  meant  to  deliver.  While  it  answered 
its  proper  end,  it  served  as  an  attestation  of 
his  own  veracity  and  of  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity; for  in  complimenting  the  king  on  the 
knowledse  of  the  facts  to  which  he  referred 
him,  he  laid  himself  open  to  immediate  detec- 
tion if  the  circumstances  had  not  been  strictly 
correct,  affording,  *a  remarkable  proo^'  says 
Lord  Lyttelton,  'both  of  the  notoriety  of  the 
iact  and  the  integrity  of  the  man,  who,  with  so 
fearless  a  confidence,  could  call  upon  a  king  to 
||tve  testimony  for  him,  while  he  was  sitting  in 
judgment  upon  him** 

The  whole  defence  is  as  rational  as  it  is  ele- 
not  The  self-posseesion,  the  modest  intrepU 
dity,  and  the  pertinent  choice  of  matter ;  fur- 
nish a  model  for  innocent  sufferers  under  similar 
circumstances. 

As  on  the  one  hand  it  is  a  great  hardship  for 
an  accused  person  to  have  to  plead  before  igno- 
rance and  prejudice,  so  on  the  other  it  was  not 
more  just  than  polite  and  prudent,  for  Paul  to 
begin  by  expressing  his  satisfaction  that  he 
should  at  least  be  tried  by  a  judge,  who,  from 
his  knowledge,  his  education,  and  his  habits, 
wae  competent  to  determine  on  the  cause. 
While  he  scruples  not  to  declare  the  inveterate 
prejudices^  the  blindness,  and  persecuting  spirit 
of  his  former  life,  he  does  ample  justice  to  his 
own  oharaeter  as  a  scholar  and  a  moralist. 
Well  as  he  knew  that  his  piety  would  not  clear 
hira  at  the  tribunal  before  which  be  stood,  yet 
the  foir  justification  of  himself  from  the  crimes 
laid  to  nis  charge,  was  due,  not  only  to  his 
«wu  character,  out  to  the  religion  which  he 
professed. 

Having  been  himself  brought  to  embrace 
Christianity  by  no  powers  of  reasoning,  by  no 
trains  of  argument,  he  allowed  himself  either  to 
employ  or  negldbt  them  at  discretion  in  address- 
ing these  assemblies.  On  the  pzesent  occasion 
lie  limits  himself  to  matter  offset,  and  seems  to 
think  a  statement  of  his  own  conversion  would 
be  more  likely  to  impress  a  judge  *  expert  in  all 
enstoms  and  questions  which  were  among  the 
Jews.*  He  insisted  dogmatically  but  on  one 
point,  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,  for 
assarting  which  he  had  been  so  oflon  assailed ; 
and  he  asks,  why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing 
incredible  7  This,  however,  he  does  not  argue ; 
perhaps  conscious  of  having  so  amply  stated, 
and  so  ar^mentatively  defonded  it  in  his  epis- 
Colar/  writings,  now  sufficiently  known* 

•  Iiofd  abaftsbory. 


I  Festus,  with  that  seom  which  any  allusion  io 
his  tenet  never  failed  to  excite,  impatiently  in- 
terrupted  him,  but  with  a  reproof  which  had 
more  of  irony  than  &n?or,  as  if  he  thought  hia 
credulity  rather  the  effect  of  insanity  than  of 
wickedness,  the  object  of  ridicule  rather  than 
of  censure.  This  irritating  charge,  however, 
did  not  make  Paul  forget  the  respect  due  to  the 
place  which  Festus  filled ;  and  while  he  vindi- 
cated  the  soundness  of  his  own  intellect  and  tha 
sobriety  of  his  doctrine,  he  did  not  fail  to  ad- 
dress the  governor  by  the  honourable  appellation 
of  *  most  noble,*  to  which  his  dignity  entiUed 
him.  His  exainple  in  thb  respect,  as  in  all 
other  particulars,  was  of  an  instructive  nature; 
teaching  us  to  separate  the  civility  of  speech 
due  to  office  from  the  respect  due  only  to  per* 
sonal  character,  and  justify  the  modern  titU)8 
and  epithets  of  reverence  which  have  occasioned 
so  much  discussion  in  many  of  our  public  forms* 

The  apostle*s  speech  had  produced  a  consider- 
able emotion  in  the  king,  who,  however,  was  de- 
termined to  act  rather  upon  his  convenience 
than  his  convictions.  The  apostle  concludes  as 
he  had  begun,  by  seizing  on  the  part  of  Agrip- 
|)a*s  character  which  he  could  most  conscien- 
tiously commend,  his  perfect  knowledge  of  tbm 
subject  before  the  court  In  his  solemn  inter- 
rogation at  the  close,  *  King  Agrippa,  believeet 
thoa  the  Prophets  7*  more  is  meant  than  meets 
the  ear;  for,  if  he  really  believed  the  pro- 
phets, could  he  refuse  to  believe  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  predictions  7  His  emphatical 
annwer  to  his  own  question,  *  I  know  that  tho« 
believest,*  drew  from  the  startled  monarch  a 
free  avowal  of  his  partis!  convictions.  The 
brief  but  affecting  prayer  with  which  the  trial 
closes,  is  as  elegantly  turned  as  if  the  Apostia 
had  been  the  courtier. 

Agrippa  appears,  in  this  instance,  in  a  light 
so  much  more  advantageous  than  any  of  tha 
other  judges  before  whom  either  Paul  or  his  Lord 
were  cited,  that  we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  let 
slip  an  occasion  so  providentially  put  in  his  way. 
This  illustrious  person  affords  another  awful 
proof  of  the  danger  of  stifling  convictions,  post- 
poning inquiries,  and  neglectind^  opportunities. 

Though  the  political  and  military  splendour 
of  Athens  had  declined,  and  the  seat  of^  govern- 
ment, afler  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  uie  Ro- 
mans,  was  transferred  to  Corinth,  yet  her  sua 
of  glory  was  not  set  Philosophy  and  the  liberal 
arts  were  still  carefully  cultivated ;  students  Ia 
every  department,  and  from  every  ouarter,  re- 
sorted thither  for  improvement,  and  ner  streets 
were  crowded  by  senators  and  rhetoricians,  phi- 
losophers and  statesmen. 

Ajb  Paul  visited  Athens  with  views  which  had 
instigated  no  preceding,  and  would  probably  be 
entertained  by  no  subsequent  traveller,  so  hia 
attention  in  that  most  interesting  city  was  at- 
tracted by  objects  far  different  from  theirs.  He 
was  in  au  probability  qualified  to  range,  with  a 
learned  eye,  over  the  exquisite  pieces  of  art,  and 
to  consult  and  enjoy  the  curious  remains  of 
literature, — theatres,  and  temples,  and  achoob 
of  philosophy,  sepulchres,  and  cenotaphs,  statuee 
of  patriots,  and  portraits  of  heroes ; — monumente 
by  which  the  artist  had  insured  to  himself  the 
]  immortality  be  wtm  eonfbrring.    Yet  one  edifioe 
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•lone  arrested  the  apostle's  nolica. — ^the  altar  of 
the  idolatrous  worshippers.  One  record  of  an- 
tiquity alone  invited  his  critical  acumeo, — the 
iNscairrrq^  to  thc  unknown  God. 

The  disposition  of  this  people,  their  passion 
ibr  disputation,  their  characteristic  and  prober, 
bial  love  of  novelty,  had  drawn  together  a  vast 
assembly.  Many  of  the  philosophical  sects 
eagrerly  joined  the  audience.  Curiosity  is  called 
by  an  ancient  writer,  the  wantonness  of  know- 
ledge.  Tbeae  critics  came,  it  is  likelpr,  not  as 
inquirers,  but  as  spies. — The  grave  stoics  proba- 
bly expected  to  hear  some  new  unbroached  doc- 
tnnes  which  they  might  overthrow  by  argu- 
ment; the  lively  Epicuteans  some  fresh  ab- 
surdity in  religion,  which  would  afford  a  new 
field  lor  diversion ;  the  citixens,  perhaps,  crowd- 
Ing  and  listening  from  the  mere  motive  that 
they  might  afterwards  have  to  tell  the  fieto 
thing  they  should  hear.  Paul  took  advantage 
of  their  curiosity.  As  he  habitually  opened  his 
discourses  with  great  moderation,  we  are  the 
less  surprised  at  the  measured  censure,  or  ra- 
ther the  implied  civility  of  his  introduction. 
The  ambiguous  term  '  superstitious*  which  he 
employed,  might  be  either  construed  into  respect 
for  their  spirit  of  religious  inquiry,  or  into  dis- 
approbation of  its  unreasonable  excess ;  at  least 
he  intimated  that  they  were  so  far  from  not  re- 
verencing the  acknowedgied  god,  that  thejr  wor- 
shipped one  which  was  *  unknown.* 

With  his  usual  discriminating  mind,  he  did 
not  *  reason*  with  these  elegant  and  learned 
Polytheists  'out  of  the  Scriptures,*  of  which  thev 
were  totally  ignorant,  as  he  had  done  at  Antioch 
and  Cesarea,  before  judges  who  were  trained  in 
the  knowledge  of  them :  he  addressed  his  pre- 
sent  auditors  with  an  eloquent  exposition  of 
patural  religion,  and  of  the  providential  govern- 
ment of  G<M,  politely  illustrating  his  observa- 
tions by  citing  passages  fVom  one  of  their  own 
authors.  Even  by  this  quotatbn,  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  Scripture,  he  was  able  to  con- 
trovert the  Epicurean  doctrine,  that  the  Deity 
had  no  interference  with  human  concerns ; 
showing  them  on  their  own  principles,  that  *  we 
are  the  o£Ripring  of  God  ;*  that  *  in  Him  we  live 
and  move,  and  nave  oar  being ;'  and  it  is  worth 
observing,  that  he  could  select  from  a  poet, 
sentiments  which  should  come  nearer  to  the 
truth  than  firom  a  philoeopher. 

The  orator,  rising  with  his  subject,  after 
briefly  touching  on  Uie  long  su£fbring  of  Gk>d, 
lawfully  announced  that  ignorance  would  be  no 
longer  any  plea  for  idolatry  ;  that  if  the  Divine 
ibrbearanoe  had  permitted  it  so  long,  it  was  in 
order  to  make  the  wisest  not  only  see,  but  feel 
the  insufficiency  of  their  own  wisdom  in  what 
related  to  the  great  concerns  of  religion ;  but  he 
now  commanded  all  men  every  where  to  repent. — 
He  concludes  by  announcing  the  solemnities  of 
Christ's  future  judgment,  and  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead. 

In  considering  Saint  Paul's  manner  of  un- 
folding to  these  wits  and  sages  the  power  and 
goodness  of  that  Supreme  Intelligence  who  was 
the  object  of  their  *  ignorant  worship,*  we  are 
at  once  astonished  at  his  intrepidity  and  bis 
management;  intrepidity,  in  prefering  this  bold 
charge  against  an  audience  of  the  mmt  accom- 


plished scholars  in  the  world, — in  charging  Ig 
norance  upon  Athens !  blindness  on  *  the  eye  of 
Greece  V — and  management  in  so  judiciously 
conducting  his  oration  that  the  audience  ex- 
pressed neither  impatience  nor  displeasure,  tiU 
he  begsn  to  unfold  the  most  obnoxious  and  un* 
popular  of  all  doctrines, — Jesus  raised  from  the 
dead. 

It  is  recorded  by  Saint  Luke  of  this  polished 
and  highly  intellectual  city,  that  it  was  wholly 
given  up  to  idolatry ;  a  confirmation  of  the  re- 
mark of^Pausanias,  that  there  were  more  image- 
worshippers  in  Athens  than  in  all  Greece  bo- 
sides. 

We  have  here  a  clear  proof  that  the  reason 
ableness  of  Christianity  was  no  reoommenda 
tion  to  its  adoption  by  thoae  people  who,  of  all 
others,  were  acknowledged  to  have  cultivated 
reason  the  most  highly. — What  a  melancholy 
and  heart-humbling  conviction,  that  wit  and 
learning,  in  their  loftiest  elevation,  open  no 
natural  avenue  to  religion  in  the  heart  of  man ; 
that  the  groseest  ignorance  leaves  it  not  more 
inaccessible  to  Divine  truth.  Paul  never  ap- 
pears to  have  made  so  few  proselytes  in  any 
place  as  at  Athens ;  and  it  is  so  far  fVom  being 
true,  as  its  disciples  assert,  that  philosophy  is 
never  intolerant,  that  the  most  bitter  persecu- 
tion ever  inflicted  on  the  Christians  was  under 
the  meet  philosophieal  of  all  the  Roman  Em- 
perors. * 

In  this  celebrated  city,  in  which  Plato,  near 
five  hundred  years  before,  discoursed  so  elo- 
quently only  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  Paul 
first  preached  the  resurrection  of  the  soul,  Paul 
first  preached  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
Horace  Speaks  of  aearehing  for  truth  in  the 

SrovesofAcademus.     But&int  Paul  was  thtt 
rst  who  ever  taught  it  there. 


CHAP.  IX. 

On   the  general  prineipUo   of  Saint    PouTb 

writings, 

Onk  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  an- 
tiquity, says,  that  *  one  man  may  believe  him- 
self to  be  as  certain  of  his  error  as  another  of 
his  truth.'  How  many  illustrious  ancients, 
under  the  influence  of  this  conceit,  may  either* 
have  carried  truth  out  of  its  proper  sphere,  or 
brought  on  some  error  to  fill  the  place  where  the 
truth,  so  transferred,  had  left  vacant  The  Pa- 
gan philosophers  hold  so  great  a  variety  of 
opinions  of  the  supreme  good  of  the  nature  of 
man,  that  one  of  their  most  learned  writers  is 
said  to  have  reckoned  the  number  to  amount  to 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  eighty. eight  t 

Christianity  ought  to  be  accounted  a  singular 
blessing,  were  it  only  that  he  hss  simplified  this 
conjectural  arithmetic,  and  reduced  the  hun- 
dreds  to  a  unit  Saint  Paul's  brief,  but  com- 
prehensive definition,  *  repentance  towards  God, 
and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,*  forming  one 
grand  central  point,  in  which,  if  all  the  vain 
aims   and  unsatisfied   desires  of  the  anxioot 


*  Marcus  Aurelios. 
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|ilfloao|ihen  do  not  meet,  thifl  soocinct  oharae- 
ter  of  Chrutiuiity  abiindantiy  sopplies  what 
tiwir  urns  and  dosires  ikiied  to  accomplish ;  for 
*  they  aiTod,  not  knowing  the  Scriptoree :  those 
Seriptaree  which  proclaim  the  wants  of  man 
wlien  they  declare  his  depravity,  and  the  power 
of  God,  in  providing  its  only  remedy.* 

SaJnt  Paul  laboars  sednloaslv  to  convince  his 
converts  of  the  apostacy  of  the  hnman  race.  He 
knew  this  to  be  the  only  method  of  rendering' 
the  Seriptores  either  oseful  or  intelligible ;  no 
other  twok  having  explicitly  proclaimed  or 
oircamstantially  unfolded  this  prime  troth.  He 
fornishes  his  f^lowers  with  this  kev,  that  they 
might  both  unlock  the  otherwise  hidden  trea- 
sures of  the  Bible,  and  open  the  secret  recesses 
of  their-own  hearts.  He  knew  that,  without  this 
strict  inquisition  into  what  was  passing  within, 
without  this  eiperimental  knowledga  of  their 
own  lapsed  state,  the  best  books  may  be  read 
with  little  profit,  and  even  prayer  be  offered 
op  with  liUle  offset 

He  directs  them  to  follow  up  this  self-inspec- 
tion,  because  without  it  they  could  not  determine 
on  the  quality,  even  of  their  best  actions.  *  Ex- 
amine yourselves;  prove  your  own  selves,*  is 
his  frequent  exhortation.  He  knew,  that  if  we 
did  not  impede  the  entrance  of  Divine  light  into 
our  own  hearts,  it  would  show  us  many  an  un- 
sospected  corruption;  that  it  would  not  only 
disclose  existing  evils,  but  awaken  the  remem- 
brance  of  fiirmer  ones,  of  which  perhaps  the  con- 
sequences still  remain,  though  time  and  negli- 
gence have  effaced  the  act  itself  from  the  memory. 
Whatever  be  the  structure  they  intend  to  erect, 
the  apostles  always  dig  deep  for  a  foundation 
before  they  be^in  to  build.  *  On  Jesus  Christ, 
and  him  crucified,*  as  on  a  broad  basis.  Saint 
Paul  builds  all  doctrine  and  grounds  all  prac- 
tice ;  and  firm  indeed,  must  that  foundation  be, 
which  has  to  sustain  such  a  weight.  He  points 
to  him  as  the  sole  author  of  justifying  faith. 
From  this  doctrine  he  derives  all  sanctity,  all 
duty,  and  all  consolation.  Aflsr  havinjr  proved 
it  to  be  productive  of  that  most  solid  of  sJl  sup- 
ports, pfoee  0/  Ghd  ;  this  peace  he  promises,  not 
only  throQgh  the  benignity  of  God,  but  through 
the  grace  of  Christ,  showing,  by  an  induction 
of  particulars,  the  process  of  this  love  of  God  in 
its  mora]  efiects, — Jiow  afflictions  promote  *  pa- 
tience,* how  patience  fortifies  the  mind  by  *  ex- 
perience,* and  how  experience  generates  *  hope;* 
— ^reverting  always  in  the  end  to  that  point  from 
which  he  sets  out;  to  that  love  of  God,  which  is 
kindled  in  the  heart  by  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit 

He  makes  all  true  holiness  to  hinge  on  this 
fundamental  doctrine  of  redemption  by  the  Son 
of  God,  never  separating  his  offices  from  his  per- 
son, nor  his  example  fit>m  his  propitiation ;  never 
leaching  that  man*s  nature  is  to  be  reformed, 
without  pointing  out  the  instrument,  and  the 
manner  by  which  the  refbrmation  is  to  be  effect- 
ed. For  one  great  excellence  of  Saint  Paulas 
writings  consist,  not  only  in  his  demonstrating 
to  us  the  riches  and  the  gbries  of  Christ,  but  in 
•bowing  how  they  may  be  conveyed  to  us :  how 
we  may  become  possessed  of  an  interest,  of  a 
right  in  them. 

Though  there  is  no  studied  sepuatione  of  the 


doctrinal  fhim  the  practical  parts  of  his  Epistlei, 
they  who  would  enter  most  deeply  into  a  clear 
apprehension  of  the  former,  would  best  do  it  by 
a  strict  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  latter. 
He  every  where  shows,  that  the  way  to  receive 
the  truth  is  to  obey  it ;  and  the  way  to  obey  is  to 
love  it  Nothing  so  effectually  bars  up  the  heart 
and  even  the  understanding,  against  the  recep- 
tion of  troth,  as  the  practice  of  sin.  *  If  any  man 
will  no  his  will,*  says  the  Divine  Teacher  him- 
self, *  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine.** 

It  is  in  this  practical  application  of  Divine 
truth,  that  the  supreme  exceUenoe  of  St.  PauPs 
preaching  consists.  Whenever  he  has  been 
largely  expatiating  on  the  .glorious  privileges  of 
believers,  he  never  omils  to  guard  his  doctrine 
from  the  use  to  which  he  probably  foresaw  loose 
professors  might  convert  it,  if  delivered  to  the 
uninformed,  stripped  from  the  connection  with 
its  proper  adjunct  f 

Thus,  his  doctrines  are  never  barely  theoreti- 
caL  He  hedges  them  in,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
observed,  with  the  whole  circle  of  duties,  or  with 
such  as  more  immediately  grow  out  of  his  sub- 
ject, whether  they  relate  to  Grod,  to  others,  or 
ourselves.  Though  it  would  not  be  easy  to  pro- 
duce, in  his  writings,  a  single  doctrine  which  is 
not  so  protected,  nevertheless,  perhaps,  there  is 
scarcely  one,  in  the  adoption  of  which,  bold  in- 
truders have  not  leaped  over  the  fence  he  raised ; 
or  by  their  negligence  laid  it  bare  for  the  un- 
hallowed entrance  of  others,  converting  his  in** 
closure  into  a  waste.  If  the  duty  of  living 
righteously,  soberly,  and  godly,  was  ever  pre- 
eminently taught  by  any  instructor,  that  in- 
structor  js  Saint  Paul ;  if  ever  the  instructions 
of  any  teacher  have  been  strained  or  perverted, 
they  are  his.  But  if  he  never  presses  any  vir- 
tue, as  independent  of  faith,  which  is  too  much 
the  case  with  some,  he  never  fiiils  to  press  it  as 
a  consequence  of  faith,  which  is  sometimes  ne- 
glected by  others.  The  one  class  preach  faith 
as  if  it  were  an  insulated  doctrine ;  the  other, 
virtue,  as  if  it  were  a  self-originating  principle. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  that 
complete  code  of  Evangelical  law,  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  the  Romans,  afler  unfolding  with  the 
most  lucid  clearness,  the  great  truths  of  our  re- 
ligion, he  carefully  inculcates  the  temper  it  de- 
mands, before  he  proceeds  to  enforce  the  duties 
it  imposes ;  that  we  must  be  *  holy*  before  we 
can  be  *  acceptable  ;*  that  we  must  be  transform- 
ed in  the  renewing  of  our  mind,  is  at  once  made 
a  consequence  of  the  grace  of  Grod,  and  a  preli- 
minary to  our  duties  towards  our  fellow  crea- 
tures. We  must  offer  up  *  ouraelveg  a  living  sa- 
crifice to  God,*  before  we  are  directed  to  act 
conscientiously  to  man.  The  other  disposition, 
which  he  names  as  an  indispensable  prelude,  is 
humility ;  for  in  the  very^  opening  of  his  subject, 
he  preraces  it  with  an  injunction,  not  to  think 
of  oureelveo  more  highly  than  we  ought  to  think. 
To  omit  to  cultivate  the  spirit  in  which  doctrines 
are  to  be  embraced,  and  the  temper  in  which 

•  John  vH.  17. 

t  We  learn  from  St.  Peter,  that  this  perveraion  had 
begun  even  in  hia  own  time.  Ebion  and  bia  followers 
afterwards  pushed  the  charge  against  Paul  as  fkr  as  an- 
tinomianism.  Nor  baa  the  spirit  of  the  accusation  oa 
the  one  band,  nor  tbe  adalteration  of  the  principls  on 
the  other,  entirely  ceased 
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tfatioe  are  (o  be  performed,  it  to  mutilate  Chrie. 
tsanity,  and  to  rob  it  of  tta  appropriate  character 
and  ita  hi^rhest  ^race.  After  having  ahown  the 
meani  for  the  acquiaition  of  virtue,  he  teaches 
vi  diHgently  to  solicit  that  divine  aid,  without 
which  all  meana  are  ineffectual,  and  all  virtues 
•porions. 

In  thia  invalnable  summary,  or  rather  this 
spirit  of  CThristian  laws,  there  is  scarcely  any 
class  of  persona,  to  which  some  appropriate  ex. 
bortatton  is  not  directed.  After  particalarlv  ad. 
dressing  those  who  fill  diflfbrent  degrees  of  the 
ministerial  office,  he  proceeds  to  the  more  general 
instr actions  in  which  all  are  equally  interested. 
Here,  again,  be  does  not  fkil  to  introduce  his 
documents  with  some  powerful  principle.  Aflfec 
tion  and  sincerity  are  the  inward  Aelings  which 
must  regulate  action ;  *  let  Uwe  be  without  dit- 
ftmulafioR.' 

The  loTc  he  ineulcatee  is  of  the  most  large  and 
fiberal  kind  ;  compassion  to  the  indigent,  tender 
sympathy  with  tne  fbelings  of  others,  whether 
of  joy  or  sorrow,  aa  their  respective  circum- 
stances require ;  the  duties  of  friendship  and 
hospitality  are  not  forgotten ;  condescension  to 
inferiors ;  a  disposition  to  be  at  peace  with  all 
men  ia  enforced ;  fVom  his  deep  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart,  implying,  however,  by  a  sig. 
nificant  parentheais— </ it  oe  po$»iUe — ^the  dim- 
eulty,  if  not  impossibility,  which  its  corruptions 
jrould  bring  to  the  establiahment  of  universal 
discord. 

^  He  appliea  himself  to  all  the  tender  aensibili. 
ties  of  the  heart,  and  concatenates  the  several 
fruits  of  charity  so  doselv,  fVom  being  aware 
how  ready  people  are  to  deceive  themselves  on 
this  article,  ano  to  make  one  branch  of  this  com- 
prehensive grace  stand  proxy  for  another :  he 
knew  that  many  are  disposed  to  make  alms- 
givicg  a  ground  for  neglecting  the  less  pleasant 
parts  of  charity  ;  thafsome  give,  in  ortier  that 
the^  may  rail,  and  think  that  while  they  open 
their  parses,  they  need  put  no  restraint  on  their 
tongues. 

He  closes  hb  catalogue  of  duties  with  those 
which  we  owe  to  our  enemies ;  and  in  a  paradox 
peculiar  to  the  genius  of  Christianity,  shows 
that  the  revengeml  are  the  conquered,  and  those 
who  have  the  magnanimity  to  forgive,  the  con- 
querors. He  exhorts  to  this  new  and  heroic 
species  of  victory  over  evil,  not  merely  by  exhi- 
biting patience  under  it,  but  by  overcoming  its 
assaults  with  good.  Could  this  conquest  over 
nature,  which  soars  far  above  mere  forgiveness, 
be  obtained  by  any  other  power  but  the  super- 
Batural  strength  previously  communicated  ? 

Thus  he  every  where  dfemonstrates,  that  the 
maxims  of  the  morality  he  inculcates,  are  de- 
rived from  a  f\ill  fountain,  and  fed  by  perennial 
Bupplios.  When  he  speaks  of  human  virtue,  he 
never  disconnects  it  from  Divine  influenoe. 
When  be  recommends  the  *  perfecting  holiness,* 
it  must  be  done  *  in  the  Aar  of  the  Lord.*  He 
shows  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  conquering 
the  love  of  the  world,  the  allurements  of  pleasure, 
and  the  predominanoe  of  selfishness,  but  by  seek- 
ing  a  conformity  to  the  ima^e  of  Ood,  as  well  aa 
by  aiming  at  obedience  to  his  law. 

That  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion,  has 
been  the  ajuom  of  a  eqpieritftioiia  oboroh ;  aor  is 


the  votary  of  fbnatieism  lew  «pl  to  it 
ledge  than  the  slave  of  eoperetition. 

The  first  thing  that  God  formed  in  natnra  wae 
light  This  preliminary  blessing  disclosed  the 
other  beanties  of  his  creation,  which  had  also 
renfained  as  unseen  aa  if  they  had  remained  un« 
created.  fi}r  that  anakigy  which  nms  throogh 
his  works,  his  first  operatioo  on  the  heart  is  be- 
stowing  on  it  the  light  of  his  grace.  Amidal 
the  causes  of  the  corruption,  the  darkness  of  ig- 
norance is  aearcely  to  be  distinguished  f^ora  that 
of  sin. 

Such  indeed  is  the  condition  of  man  in  hie 
present  state,  that  he  ought  to  labour  indefkti- 
gably  under  the  Divine  teaching,  to  recover  eomo 
glimpees  of  that  intellectual  worth  which  he  lest 
when  he  forfoited  his  spiritual  excellence.  Re» 
ligioua  men  ehonld  be  diligent  in  obtaining 
knowledge,  or  they  will  not  be  able  to  resist 
gainsayen;  they  will  awalbw  assertions  for 
troths,  and  oondade  every  objection  to  be  valid 
which  they  cannot  refbte.  An  unfurnished  mind 
is  liable  to  a  state  of  continual  indeoiaion.  Error 
will  have  the  advantage  in  the  combat,  where 
the  champion  of  troth  entera  the  field  withoot 
arms ;  for  impiety  still  shows  itself^  aa  it  did  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  under  the  aemblanee  of 
knowlei^. 

Saint  Paul  estimated  just  yiews  and  right  no- 
tions of  religion  so  highly,  that  he  makes  the 
improvement  in  knowledge  in  the  Colossians,  a 
matter  not  only  of  forvent  desire,  but  of  inoee- 
sant  prayer.  He  praya  not  only  that  they  might 
be  aincere,  but  intelligent  Christians, '  filled  with 
the  knowledge  of  Go(d*s  will  in  all  wisdom  and 
spiritual  underatanding  ;*  but  he  does  not  forget 
to  teach  them  that  this  Knowledge  most  be  made 
practical,  they  mutt  wmlk  worthy  of  the  Lardy 
they  mu9i  he  fruitful  in  every  good  leorJt.  It  ia 
among  the  high  ascriptions  of  glory  to  Christ, 
that  in  Him  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wiadom 
and  kiuneledge.  And  this  ascription  is  preesed 
upon  ttf  for  Sie  manifost  purpose  of  impelling  ua 
to  seek  a  due  participation  of  them  (Vom  Him. 

Saint  Paul  waa  a  atrenuoua  oppoeer  of  reli- 

gioua  ignorance.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
e  places  Intelligence  aa  the  ground-work  of 
Christianity.  To  know  God,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  he  has  sent,  he  considera  as  the  first  ru- 
diments taught  in  the  divine  school.  This  know- 
ledge can  onl^  be  acquired  by  a  cordial  love,  an4 
indefatigable  study  of  the  volume  of  inspiration. 
All  the  conjectures  of  the  brightest  imagination, 
all  the  discoveries  of  the  profoundest  science,  all 
the  glorious  objects  of  created  beauty,  all  the  at- 
tributes of  angels,  all  the  ideas  of  exoellenoe  we 
can  conceive  or  combine,  affords  but  faint  sha- 
dows, inexpressive  figures  of  the  Divinity.  The 
best  lights  we  can  throw  upon  hie  perfectiona 
are  fh>m  his  own  Word,  assisted  by  his  own 
Spirit ;  the  clearest  sight  we  can  obtain  of  them 
is  from  our  faith  in  that  word,  and  our  only 
strength  Orom  our  acquiescence  in  the  affbn  of 
that  Spirit 

And  where  shall  we  look  in  the  whole  sacred 
Record  for  a  more  consummate  statement,  at 
once  of  tlie  proper  objects  of  knowledge,  and  of 
the  duties  resulting  from  its  acquisition,  than  in 
the  writings  of  this  Apostle  ?  No  one  who  haa 
deyoutlv  atiidied  him,  oaa  shift  off  tiM  neglect 
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of  duljr  by  tlM  plea  of  i|pM>raiice^  It  would  be 
▼indicating  one  lin  by  oommitting  another.  He 
erary  wbore  exhibits  aooh  luminous  characters 
of  God  and  Christ,  snch  clear  views  of  right  and 
wrong,  saeh  living  pictures  of  good  and  evil, 
raeh  striking  contrasts  of  human  oorruption  and 
Christian  purity,  thai  he  who  would  evade  the 
ooademnataon  which  awaits  the  neglect,  or  the 
violation  of  duty,  must  produce  some  other  apo- 
kgy  than  that  he  did  not  know  it  What  ex. 
•use  will  those  modern  sceptics  offer  for  their 
tndnoeroent  of  writings,  wHlbh  they  were  too 
shrewd  either  to  despise  or  neglect  ?  Whatever 
ia  good  in  their  systems,  they  derive  from  a  Re- 
folation  which  they  affect  to  contemn.  They 
are  rich  only  from  what  they  steal,  not  fWNn 
that  property  which  they  may  call  their  own. 
fieason,  which  could  in  no  wise  discover  what 
Christianity  has  taught,  is  glad  to  adopt,  while 
she  disavows,  what  she  could  never  have  found 
out  herself.  She  has,  however,  too  little  honesty, 
and  too  much  pride,  to  acknowledge  her  obliga* 
tkm,  to  the  source  from  which  she  draws.  She 
BMxee  up  what  she  best  likes  with  her  own  ma. 
terials,  and  defies  the  world,  by  separating  them, 
to  detect  the  cheat  Revelation,  in  truth,  has 
improved  reason,  as  well  as  perfected  morals. 

But  if  the  human  reasoner  despises  Christian- 
ity, some  Christians  are  too  much  disposed  to 
▼ilJify  reason.  This  contempt  thev  did  not 
learn  of  Saint  Paul.  He  never  taught,  that,  to 
aeglect  an  exact  method  of  reasoning,  would 
make  men  sounder  divines.  No  such  ooose- 
qnences  can  be  deduced  from  his  writings.  Re- 
vealed religion,  indeed,  happily  for  the  poor  and 
illiterate,  may  be  firmly  believed,  and  vitally 
vndersCood,  without  a  very  accurate  judgment, 
or  any  high  cultivation  of  the  rational  powers. 
But  without  both,  without  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  arguments,  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  evidences,  it  can  never  be  successfully 
defended.  Ignorance  on  these  points  would 
throw  such  a  weight  into  the  scale  of  soepti- 
eism,  as  would  weaken,  if  it  did  not  betray  the 
cause  of  truth.  In  our  days  an  ignorant  teacher 
of  religion  is  *a  workman  that  ne^deU  to  be 
ashamed.'  He  should  carefully  cultivate  his 
reason,  were  it  only  to  convince  himself  of  its 
imperfection.  The  more  he  proceeds  under  the 
guidance  of  God's  Spirit  to  improve  his  rational 
foeuities,  the  more  be  will  discover  their  insnffi. 
cienoy  :  and  his  humility  striking  its  root  mors 
deeply  as  his  knowledge  shoots  higher,  he  will 
become  more  profoundly  thankful  for  that  Di- 
vine revelation,  which  akme  can  satisfy  tlie  de- 
tkt  of  his  mind,  and  fill  the  cravings  of  his 
heart 

Some  well.meaning  instructors  have  pleaded, 
in  jostifiea^n  of  their  low  attainments.  Saint 
Paul's  exaltation  of  *  the  foolishness  of  preach- 
ing to  save  them  that  believe.*  *  It  was,'  says  a 
learned  divine,  *  a  mode  not  unusual  with  «iint 
Paul,  to  call  a  thing,  not  by  a  term  descriptive 
of  its  real  nature,  but  by  a  name  expressive  of 
the  opinion  formed  of  it  by  the  world,  and  of 
the  elfccts  produced  bv  it' — ^In  calling  the  Oos- 
ael  foolishness,  therefore,  he  only  a£pted  the 
ttnguage  of  the  Greeks,  its  Pagan  enemies.  It 
was  '  the  natural  man,'  to  whom  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  w«r«  fooUshness.    The  ex-, 
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preseiaii,  therefore,  offiue  ao  apology  for  mo- 
sense,  no  plea  for  ignorance.  However,  the  him 
mility  of  Paul  might  lead  him  to  depreciate  *  the 
wisdom  of  his  own  words,'  he  has  left  oe  tlM 
means  of  knowing  that  they  were  of  the  very 
first  exoellenoe.  He  depreciates,  it  is  true,  all 
eloquence,  whether  true  or  false,  which  was 
adopted  as  a  substitute  *for  the  Cross  of  Christ* 
He  would  indeed  reprobate  the  idea  of  loading 
a  discourse  with  ornaments,  which  might  draw 
the  attention  of  the  audience  from  the  Saviour 
to  the.  preacher,  which  by  its  splendour  might 
east  into  shade  the  object  he  was  bound  to  re« 
veal ;  which  might  throw  into  the  back  ground 
that  Cross  which  should  ever  be  the  prominent 
figure.  But  though,  in  establishing  the  dootruM 
of  the  Cross,  God  accomplished  a  promise  of 
long  stonding,  and  frequent  lepotition  ^  that  he 
would  *  destroy  the  wisdom  or  the  wise,  and 
bring  to  nothing  the  understanding  of  the  pru- 
dent,' yet  there  is  no  promise  that  ignoranoe  or 
folly  shall  be  erected  on  the  ruins  of  wisdom ; 
the  promise  runs,  that  the  wisdom  from  above 
shall  supersede  the  pride  of  human  wisdom. 

One  of  the  fundamental  truths  which  the 
apostle  labours  to  establish,  is,  that  the  attain* 
mentof  Divine  knowledge,  progress  In  hdineaii 
conquest  over  sin,  with  all  other  spiritual  gainsi 
are  only  to  be  efibcted  bv  the  power  of  the  Spi- 
rit of  God.  This  doctnne,  the  importance  ef 
which  he  ewery  where  iotimatss,  he  more  exnlft* 
citl^  teaches  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Roome* 
This  conviction,  which  he  felt  deeply,  he  painte 
forcibly. — Yet,  though  insisted  on  with  snob 
frequency  and  emphasis,  many  receive  .this  ee 
a  speculative  dogma,  instead  of  a  highly  praeti* 
cal  truth.  Many  distrust  the  reanty  of  thie 
power,  or  if  they  allow  ite  existence,  they  disbe* 
iieve  ite  agency. 

This  tenet,  however,  so  slightly  regarded,  k 
in  every  part  of  the  New  Testament,  not  bandy 
noticed  by  allusion,  but  incessantly  either  pe» 
remptorily  asserted,  or  eonstantjy  assumed 
Would  the  apoetle  repeatedly  refor  us,  as  the 
only  deliverer  firom  sin,  to  an  ideal  person! 
Would  he  mock  us  by  a  bare  statement  of  soek 
a  power,  and  an  unmeaning  promise  of  eoch  « 
deliverance,  without  directing  us  how  it  is  to 
be  obtained  7  The  forvont  habitual  prayer  of 
foith  is  the  mean  suggested.  It  is  rational  to 
suppose  that  spiritual  aid  must  be  attained  by  « 
spiritual  act  God  is  a  spirit  Spirit  and  truth 
are  the  requisites  expected  in  his  worehipperSii-* 
Though  this  doctrine  is  insisted  on  not  lees  tbaa 
twelve  timee  in  this  chapter  only,  there  b  not 
one  tenet  of  Christianity,  in  the  adoptioa  ef 
which,  the  generality  are  more  reluctant 

It  is  unreasonable  for  us  to  say,  we  disbelieve 
the  possibility  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Sp^ 
rit,  because  we  do  not  understand  when,  or  in 
what  manner  it  acts,  while  we  remain  in  sneh 
complete  ignorance  how  our  own  spirite  act 
within  ourselves.  It  is  proof  sufficient,  that  we 
see  ite  result,  that  we  perceive  the  efieot  of  this 
mysterious  operation,  in  the  actual  ohaage  of 
the  human  heart^-Our  sense  of  our  internal 
weakness,  must  convince  us,  that  it  i«  not  efbet* 
ed  by  an^  power  of  our  own.  The  haroble  ee«- 
not  but  feel  this^uth,  the  ingenuous  cannot  but 
acknowledge  it    JUat  oe  be  aieived,  thit  Inft- 
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bH»  Witdom,  which  knows  how  we  we  ooniti- 
fated,  and  what  are  oar  wants,  knows  how  his 
own  Spirit  assists  those  who  earnesUy  implore 
its  aid. 

Saint  Paul  power  fully  incaleates  that  new 
end  spiritual  worship  which  was  so  condescend' 
in^ly  and  beautifully  taogrht  by  the  DiTine 
Teacher,  at  the  well  of  Sychar,  when  he  declared 
that  the  splendours  of  the  Temple  worship, 
hitherto  performed  exclusively  in  one  distin- 
goished  place,  should  be  abolished,  and  the 
eombrotts  ceremonies  and  iatig^uing  forms  of 
the  Jewish  ritual  set  aside,  to  make  way  for  a 

Cirer  mode  of  adoration ;  when  the  contrite 
art  was  to  supersede  the  costly  sacrifice,  and 
€tod  should  be  worshipped  in  a  way  more  suited 
to  his  spiritual  nature.  * 

Yet,  even  here,  the  wise  moderation  of  Paol 
is  visible.  He  did  not  manifest  his  dislike  of 
one  extreme  point  by  flying  to  the  antipodes  of 
opposition :  when  ostentatious  rites  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  no  longer  necessary,  he  did  not 
adopt,  like  some  other  reformers,  the  omtrary 
excess  of  irregularity  and  confusion.  While  the 
internal  principle  was  the  great  concern,  the 
oatward  appendage  must  be  decorous.  To  keep 
the  exterior  *  decent'  and  *  orderl  v,*  was  emble- 
matical of  the  purity  and  regularity  within  ! 

While  PauPs  severe  reproof  of  the  confusion 
end  irregularities,  which  disgraced  the  Church 
of  Corinth,  proves  him  to  be  a  decided  enemy 
to  the  distempers  of  spiritual  vanity  and  enthu. 
•iasm;  he  does  not,  like  a  worldly  reprover, 
seixe  the  oceasion  given  by  their  imprudence  to 
treat  with  levity  the  power  of  religion  itself;  he 
does  not  lay  hold  on  the  error  he  condemns  for 
a  pietence  to  deride  true  zeal,  and  to  render  ri. 
dieulous  the  gifU  which  had  been  indecently 
abused.  On  the  contrary,  he  observes  how  im- 
properly these  gifU  and  supernatural  powers 
had  been  used  by  some  on  whom  they  were  con- 
Arred ;  who,  he  laments,  were  more  anxious  to 
eclipse  each  other  in  these  showy  distinctions, 
than  to  convert  them  to  the  purposes  of  practi- 
cal  ase  and  excellence ;  advises,  that  *  spiritual 
rifts*  may  be  directed  to  their  true  end  ;  *  that 
he  may  excel  to  the  edifying  of  the  Church  ;* 
gently  reminds  the  offenders  that  they  them- 
selves  were  nothing  more  than  vehicles  snd  or. 
|fans  of  the  operation  of  the  Spirit.  While  he 
Insinuates  that,  were  these  miraculous  powers 
their  sole  distinction,  it  might  be  doubtful  by 
what  specific  mark  to  recognize  in  them  the  ge. 
noine  Christian ;  he  removes  the  difficulty,  by 
showing  them  there  toas  a  more  excellent  losy, 
by  which  they  might  most  indisputably  make 
out  their  title.  This  *■  way,*  which  is  now  as  it 
was  then,  the  discriminating  characteristic  of 
the  true  believer,  is  Charity ;  all  the  properties 
of  which  lie  describes,  not  for  their  instructions 
only,  bat  for  ours  also. 

If  the  apostle  has  here,  on  the  one  hand,  fur- 
nished no  example  or  apology  for  enthusiasm 
and  eccentricity ;  if  the  solidity  of  his  piety,  and 
the  sobriety  of  his  mind,  are  uniformly  opposed 
to  the  unprofitable  fervours  of  fanaticism,  both 
in  doctrine  and  conduet,  yet  on  the  other  hand 
his  life  and  writings  are  quite  as  little  favoara- 

^QotpA  of  0t.  John,  chapi  iv 


ble  to  a  more  IbrmidabW,  hManaa  a  law  mh^ 
pected  and  more  oommoa  evil,  -we  mean  indi^ 
ferenoe.  Coldness  and  inefficienoy,  indeed^  n% 
in  the  estimatioa  of  some  persons,  repatahla,  or 
at  least  safe  qualities,  and  often  obtain  the  hi^ 
nottrable  name  of  Prudenoe ;  hot  to  Saint  Pan! 
it  was  not  enough  that  nothing  wrong  was  dona; 
he  considered  it  reproach  sufficient  that  "«*Kit»y 
was  done. 

He  sometimes  intrenchsa  himself  in  the  lio- 
nest  severity  which  his  integrity  compeb  him 
to  exercise  against  the  oppoaers  of  yital  Ghria. 
tianity,  by  adducing  some  pointed  oenanra 
against  them  from  men  of  their  own  party  or 
country.  For  instance,  when  he  condemns,  ia 
his  letter  to  tlieir  new  bishop,  Titus,  the  iozii. 
rious,  avaricious,  and  slothful  Cretans,  he  eor- 
roborates  the  truth  of  his  testimony  by  the  an^ 
thority  of  one  of  their  own  poets,  or  prophets. 
These  slow  sensualists,  these  indulfors  of  ai 


petite,  theee  masters  of  ceremoniet,lie  not  onl/ 
sti^atizes  himself,  bat  adds  to  his  pagan  quo* 
tatxon,  *  This  witness  is  true.*    And  it  maj  ba 


adduced  as  a  striking  instance  of  liis 
nating  mode  of  choreh  government,  that 
wise  ecclesiastical  ruler,  who  iiad  belbre  exhort- 
ed Timothy,  the  bishop  of  another  Choreh,  to 
*be  gentle  unto  all  men,  meekly  instraoting 
those  who  oppose  themselves,*  now  directs  Titos 
to  *  rebuke  sharply*  these  temporixing  teachers, 
and  unholy  livers. 

He  saw  that  a  eraye  and  sedate  indolenoe,  in- 
vesting itself  with  the  respectable  attribute  of 
moderation,  eats  oat  the  ybtj  heart's  oore  of 
piety.  He  knew  that  theae  somnolent  charaob 
ters  communicate  the  repose  which  they  enjoy ; 
that  they  excite  no  alarm,  becaose  Uiey  ihel 
none.  Their  tale  of  observances  is  regolarlj 
brought  in;  their  list  of  forms  is  oompletslj 
made  oat  Forms,  it  is  true,  are  valuable  things, 
when  they  are  *  used  as  a  dead  hedge  to  seeore 
the  quick ;'  but  here  the  obseryances  are  rested 
in ;  here  the  forms  are  the  whole  of  tlie  fiinca. 
The  dead  fence  is  not  considered  as  a  proleotiott; 
but  a  substitute.  The  teacher  and  Uie  taught, 
neither  disturbing  nor  disturbed,  but  soothing 
and  soothed,  reciprocate  civilities,  exchange 
commendations.  If  little  ^pood  is  done,  it  is  well; 
if  no  o£n»nce  is  given,  it  is  better ;  if  no  eoner- 
fluity  of  leai  be  imputed,  it  is  best  of  alL  The, 
Apostle  fblt  what  the  Prophet  expreaeed, — *  My 
people  love  to  have  it  so.* 

Perhape  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  datiea 
of  a  Christian  minister,  to  wliioh  tliere  is  also 
a  reference  in  this  chapter,  was  never  oompraaa- 
ed  into  so  small  a  compass  as  in  his  charge  to 
his  beloved  Titos  ;* — *  In  all  things  showing 
thyelf  a  pattern  qf  good  veris.  Jn  ifecfrine 
Mkowing  wncorrufltness,  gravity^  mneeritjf^  taund 
epeeeh.*  We  see  here,  in  a  few  significant  word% 
a  rule  of  conduct  and  of  instruction  which  ia 
susceptible  of  the  widest  expansion.  The  moat 
elaborate  paraphrase  will  add  little  to  the  aab- 
stantial  worth  of  this  brief  monition.  Every 
instructor  must  furnish  his  own  practical  oom- 
mentary  by  transfbrring  into  his  life  the  paltem, 
and  into  his  preaching  the  precept  He  adds, 
the  sore  effoct  of  a  lira  and  doctrine  ao  oontct 

•Titos,  di.il. 
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win  be  to  Bitonoe  ealmnny ;  the  adversary  of 
religion  will  be  ashamed  of  hia  enmity  when  he 
Met  the  purity  of  its  profeseor  defeat  all  attempts 
to  discredit  him. 

It  is  a  truth,  Terified  in  every  age  of  the 
church,  that  the  doctrines  which  Paul  preached, 
stood  in  direct  opposition  to  the  natural  dispo- 
sitions of  man  ;  they  militated  against  bis  cor. 
rapt  affection!! ;  they  tended  to  subdue  what  had 
been  hitherto  invincible, — the  stubborn  human 
will ;  to  plant  self-denial  where  self-love  had  be- 
fbre  overrun  the  ground.  To  convince  of  sin, 
-to  point  to  the  Saviour,  to  perfect  holiness,  yet 
to  exclude  boasting,  are  the  apostle's  invariable 
objects.  These  topics  he  urges  by  every  power 
of  argument,  by  every  charm  of  persuasion ;  by 
every  injunction  to  the  preacher,  by  every  mo- 
tive to  the  hearer ;  but  these  injunctions,  neither 
argument,  persuasion,  nor  motive,  can  ever  ren- 
der engaging. — Man  loves  to  have  his  corrup- 
tions soothed ;  it  is  the  object  of  the  apostle  to 
•eombatthem:  man  would  have  his  errors  in- 
•dolged;  it  is  the  object  of  the  religion  which 
P&nl  preachedt  to  eradicate  them. 
-  Of  the  dislike  excited  against  the  loyal  am- 
basaadoreof  the  Gospel,  by  those  who  live  in  op- 
position to  its  doctrines,  our  common  experience 
Ibrnishes  us  with  no  unapt  emblem.  When  we 
have  a  piece  of  unwelcome  news  to  report,  we 
prepare  the  hearer  by  a  sootliing  introduction ; 
we  break  his  fall  by  some  sonening  circum- 
etanees ;  we  invent  some  conciliatory  preamble : 
he  listens ;  he  distrusts— but  we  arrive  at  the 
•  fainful  truth ;— the  secret  is  out,  the  prepara- 
tion  is  absorbed  in  the  reality,  the  evil  remains 
in  its  full  force ;  nothing  but  the  painful  fact  is 
seen,  heard,  or  felt 

*  Thy  news  bath  made  thee  a  most  ugly  mao.* 

The  apostle  knew  that  it  would  afford  little 
oomfbrt  to  the  humble  Christian  to  talk  of  the 
merey  of  God  in  the  abstract,  and  the  forgive- 

.nessof  sins  in  va^ue  and  general  terms.  He 
persuades  the  believer  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
•videnoe  of  his  own  interest  in  this  great  salva- 

■  tion.  The  fountain  of  forgiveness  may  flow, 
but  if  the  current  reach  not  to  us,  if  we  have  no 
personal  interest  in  the  offered  redemption,  if 
we  do  not  individually  seek  communion  with  the 
Father  of  spirits,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  will  not 
be  our  Saviour.  But  that  he  might  not  give  false 
oomfort,  Paul,  when  he  wishes  *  peace*  wishes 

.* grace*  also ;  this  last  he  always  places  first  in 
order,  knowing  that,  before  the  peace  can  be 
■olid;  it  must  hare  grace  for  its  precursor.  The 
ebaraoter  of  the  peace  which  he  recommends 
is  of  the  highest  order  of  blessings.  The  peace 
which  nations  make  with  each  other  frequently 
includes  no  more  than  that  they  will  do  each 
other  no  evil ;  but  *  the  peace  of  God,*  insures  to 
us  all  that  is  good,  by  keeping  our  hearts  and 
minds  in  the  love  and  knowledge  of  the  Father, 
Wid  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ ! 

In  regard  to  Saint  Paul's  eccesiastical  polity, 
we  are  aware  that  some  persons,  with  a  view 
to  lower  the  general  usefulness  uf  his  Epistles, 

.object,  that  in  many  instances,  especially  in  the 
second  to  the  Corinthians,  the  apostle  has  limit- 
od  hia  iostructions  to  usages  which  relate  only 

.|o  the  peculiar  cpncerna  pf  a  particular  church  or 


individual  person,  and  that  they  might  have 
been  spared  in  a  work  meant  for  genwal  edifi- 
cation. 

But  these  are  not,  as  some  insist,  mere  locri 
controversies,  obsolete  disputes,  with  which  we 
have  no  ocmcern.  Societies,  as  well  as  the  in- 
dividuals  of  whom  they  are  composed,  are  mnoh 
the  same  in  all  periods,  and  though  the  c^mteo* 
tions  of  the  churches  which  he  addressed  might 
differ  something  in  matter,  and  mudi  in  fi>rm 
and  ceremony,  from  those  of  modern  date ;  yet 
the  spirit  of  division,  of  animosity,  of  error,  of 
opposition,  with  which  all  churches  are  more  or 
less  infected,  will  have  such  a  common  resem- 
blance in  all  ages,  as  may  make  us  submit  to 
take  a  hint  or  a  caution  even  from  topics  which 
may  seem  foreign  to  our  concerns ;  and  it  adds  . 
to  the  value  of  Saint  Paul's  expostulation,  that 
they  may  be  made  in  some  degree  applicable  to 
other  casee. — His  directions  are  minute,  as  well 
as  general,  so  as  scarcely  to  leave  any  of  the  in- 
cidents of  life,  or  the  exigencies  of  society,  U^ 
tally  unprovided  for. 

There  are,  it  is  obvious,  certain  things  which 
refer  to  particular  usages  of  the  general  choreh 
at  its  first  institution,  which  no  longer  exiit 
There  are  frequent  references  to  the  extrawdi- 
nary  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  other  circumstances^ 
which  though  they  have  now  ceased,  are  of 
great  importance,  as  connected  with  its  history, 
and  assisting  in  its  first  formation ;  and  the  wri- 
ter who  had  neglected  to  have  recorded  .them 
would  have  been  blameable,  and  the  Epistles 
which  had  not  alluded  to  them  would  have  beea 
imperfect 

While  the  apostle  made  ample  provisions,  such 
as  the  existing  case  .required,  or  rather  permit- 
ted, he  did  not  absolutely  legislate,  ai  to  exter- 
nal things,  for  any  church,  wisely  leaving  Chris- 
tianity at  liberty  to  incorporate  herself  with  the 
laws  of  any  country  into  which  she  might  be 
introduced  ;  and  while  the  doctrines  of  the  new  ' 
religion  were  precise,  distinct,  and  definite,  ita 
ecclesiastical  character  was  of  that  generalised 
nature  which  would  allow  it  to  mix  with  any 
form  of  national  government  This  was  a  likely 
means  both  to  promote  its  extension,  and  to  pre- 
vent it  from  imbibing  a  political  temper,  or  a 
spirit  of  interference  with  the  secular  concerns 
of  any  country. 

The  wonder  is,  that  the  work  is  so  little  local, 
that  it  savours  so  little  of  Antiocb  or  Jerusalem, 
of  Philippi  or  Corinth ;  but  that  almost  all  is  of 
such  general  application :  relative  clrcumstancee 
did  indeed  operate,  but  they  always  operated 
subordinately. — The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
is  not  marked  with  one  local  peculiarity.  There 
is  not  a  single  deduction  to  be  made  from  the 
universal  applicabloness  of  this  elegant  and 
powerful  epitome  of  the  Gospel. 

Saint  Paul  belongs  not  particularly  to  the 
period  in  which  he  lived,  but  is  equally  the  pro- 
perty of  each  successive  race  of  beings.  Time 
does  not  diminish  their  interest  in  him.  He  ie 
as  fresh  to  every  century  as  to  his  own ;  and  the 
truths  he  preaches  will  be  as  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  age  which  shall  precede  the 
dissolution  of  the  world,  as  that  in  which  he 
wrote.  The  sympathies  of  the  real  believer  will 
always  be  equally  awakened  by  doctrineB  which 
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will  eqnilly  applir  to  their  eonfCMoeet,  hj  prin- 
«lplei  wbich  will  always  havo  a  reference  to 
their  practice,  by  proinisea  which  will  always 
oarry  oonsojation  to  tlieir  hearta.  By  the  Chris- 
tiana  of  all  coaolriea  Paul  will  bo  considered  as 
a  ecsmopolito,  and  by  those  of  all  a^es  as  a  con- 
tomporary.  Even  when  he  addresses  indivi- 
daaU,  his  point  of  view  is  mankind.  He  looked 
to  the  world  as  his  scene,  and  to  collective  man 
M  the  aolor. 


CHAP.  X. 
1%$  Styls  and  Qeniu$  of  Saint  Paul 

TflOtioR  Saint  Paal  frequent!  v  allades  to  the 
▼ariety  of  his  sufFerinf  s,  yet  he  nerer  dwells 
upon  tbein.  He  does  not  take  advantage  of  the 
liberty  so  allowable  in  friendly  letters — that  of 
endeavouring  to  excite  compassion  by  those 
minute  details  of  distress,  of  which,  but  for  their 
relation  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  should 
liave  been  mainly  ignorant 

How  would  any  other  writer  than  the  Apostle 
liave  interwoven  a  fall  statement  of  his  trials 
with  hb  instructions,  and  how  would  he  have 
indulged  an  egotism,  not  only  so  natural  and  so 
pardonable,  but  which  has  been  so  acceptable  in 
those  good  men  who  have  given  us  histories  of 
their  own  lifb  and  times.  That  intermixture, 
however,  which  ezoites  so  lively  an  interest,  and 
i»  so  proper  in  Clarendon  and  Baxter,  would 
iiave  been  misplaced  here.  It  would  have  served 
io  gratify  curiosity,  but  mifht  not  seem  to  com. 
port  with  the  grave  plan  of  instruction  adopted 
or  the  apostle ;  whilst  it  comes  with  admira- 
ble grace  from  Saint  Luke,  his  eompcmion  in 
4raveL 

Saint  Paul's  manner  of  writing  will  be  found 
in  every  way  worthy  of  the  greatness  of  his 
jsobject  His  powerful  and  diversified  character 
«f  mind  seems  to  have  combined  the  separate 
•excellences  of  all  the  other  sacred  authors — ^tbe 
Jofliness  of  Isaiah,  the  devotion  of  David,  the 
pathos  of  Jeremiah,  the  vehemence  of  Ezekiel, 
the  didactic  gravity  of  Moses,  the  elevated  mo* 
nlity  and  practical  good  sense,  though  some- 
what  highly  eolonred,  of  Saint  James ;  the  sub- 
lime conceptions  and  deep  views  of  Saint  John, 
the  noble  energies  and  burning  zeal  of  St  Peter. 
To  all  these  he  added  his  own  strong  argumen- 
tative powers,  depth  of  thought  and  intensity  of 
feeling.  In  every  single  department  he  was 
eminently  gifted ;  so  that  what  Livy  said  of 
Cato  might  with  far  greater  truth  have  been 
asserted  of  Paul, — ^that  you  would  think  him 
born  for  the  single  thing  in  which  he  was  en^ 
gaged. 

We  have  observed  in  an  early  chapter,  that  in 
the  Evangelists  the  naked  majesty  of  truth  re- 
fused to  owe  any  thing  to  the  artifices  of  com- 
position. In  Paul's  Epistles  a  due,  though  less 
strict  degree  of  simplicity  is  observed ;  differ- 
ing in  style  fVom  the  other  as  the  comment 
from  the  text,  a  letter  from  a  history ;  taking 
the  same  ground  as  to  doctrine,  devotion,  and 
dutjt  yet  hraaching  oat  into  a  wider  xange, 


breaking  the  subject  into  mon  ptfCi,  $»A  fMif 
results  instead  of  facts. 

Though  more  at  liberty,  Paul  makes  a  aober 
use  of  his  privilege ;  though  never  ambitious  of 
ornament,  his  style  is  as  much  varied  as  his  sub- 
ject, and  always  adapted  to  it.  He  is  bv  turns  vs. 
bement  and  tender,  and  sometimes  both  at  once; 
impaasiooed,  and  didactic;  now  pursuing  hia 
point  with  a  logical  exactnesst  now  disdainiii|f 
the  rules,  of  which  ho  was  a  master ;  often  raak^ 
ing  his  noble  negleot  more  impressive  than  tha 
most  correct  arrangement,  his  irregularity  mora 
touching  than  the  most  lucid  order.  He  ia 
often  abrupt,  and  sometimes  obscore :  hia  ro^ 
soning,  though  generally  dear,  is,  as  the  beet 
critics  allow,  sometimes  involved,  perhaps  owiqf 
to  the  suddenness  of  hie  transitixms,  the  rapjdilj^ 
of  his  ideas,  the  sensibility  of  his  souL 
^  But  complicated  as  his  meaning  may  oooa- 
sionally  appear,  all  his  oomplioations  ara  eapa> 
Ue  of  being  ahalyxed  into  priaoiples ;  so  that 
from  his  most  intricate  trains  of  raasoning,  tha 
most  unlearned  reader  may  select  an  nnconaaot- 
ed  maxim  of  wiedom,  a  jKMitioa  of  piety,  an 
aphorism  of  virtue,  easy  from  its  breviiy,  Intel. 
ligiUe  from  its  clearness,  and  valuable  from  ili 
weight 

^  apparent,  though  not  unf^easing,  diseon* 
nection  in  his  sentences  is  sometimee  found  to 
arise  from  the  abeenoe  of  the  conjonetive  pefts 
of  speech.  He  is  so  affluent  w  ideas,  the  imacae 
whidi  crowd  in  upon  him  are  so  thiek.flet;  that 
he  Qould  not  atop  their  courae  while  be  might 
tie  them  together.  This  absence  of  the  con- 
necting linlM,  wbich  in  a  meaner  writer  might 
have  induced  a  want  of  perspicuity,  adds  enaifj 
and  force  to  the  expression  of  so  spirited  and 
clear-sighted  a  writer  as  our  apostle.  In  tlw 
sixth  chapter  of  the  second  of  CorinthianB,thera 
are  six  consecutive  verses  without  one  oonjnno- 
tion.  Such  a  particle  would  have  enibeUad  the 
spirit,  without  clearing  the  senee.  The  ▼ariatv 
which  these  verses,  all  making  up  but  one  period, 
exhibit,  the  mass  of  thought,  the  diversity  of 
object,  the  impetuosity  of  march,  make  it  im- 
possible to  read  them  without  catching  some. 
thing  of  the  fervour  with  which  they  are  written* 
They  seem  to  set  the  pulse  in  motion  with  « 
corresponding  quickness ;  and  without  ampUi* 
cation  seem  to  expand  the  mind  of  the  nador 
into  all  the  immensity  of  space  and  time. 

Nothing  is  diffused  into  weakness.  If  Us 
conciseness  may  be  thought,  in  a  very  ibw  in- 
stances, to  take  eomething  from  hie  deamssa, 
it  is  more  than  made  up  in  fefce.  Condensed 
as  his  thoughts  are,  the  inexhaustible  instrna- 
tions  that  may  be  deduced  from  them,  prove  al 
what  expansion  they  are  susceptible.  His  com* 
pression  has  an  energy,  his  imagery  a  spirit,  hii 
diction  an  impetuosity,  which  art  would  in  vain 
labour  to  mend.  His  straight-forward  senm 
makes  his  way  to  the  heart  more  surdy  than 
theirs,  who  go  out  of  their  road  for  omamanC 
He  never  interrupts  the  race  to  pick  np  the 
golden  bait 

Our  apostle,  when  he  has  not  leistve  ftr  re- 
flection himself,  dmoet  by  imperceptible  ma- 
tbods  invites  his  reader  to  reflect  When  ha 
appears  only  to  skim  a  subject,  he  wiU  MUffM^ 
ampl«  food  Ibr  hmg-dweUing  neditaltoii.  fivwy 
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inlBiieB  10  pr6|fnafit  with  thoo|^  !■  abanduit 
in  iiwtractioa.  Witness  the  many  thousands 
of  sermons  whieh  have  sprung  flrom  these  com- 
peratively  few,  but  most  prolific  seeds.  Thus, 
If  he  does  not  Tisibly  pursue  the  march  of  elo. 
qaenoe  by  the  critic's  path,  he  nerer  fails  to  at- 
tain its  noblest  ends.  He  is  full  without  diffuse. 
Bess,  copious  without  redundance.  His eloquenoe 
is  not  a  smooth  and  flowing  oil,  which  lubricates 
the  sorftee,  but  a  sharp  instrument  which  makes 
a  deep  incision.  It  penetrates  to  the  dissection 
of  the  inmost  soul,  *•  to  the  dividin|f  asunder  of 
the  soul  and  spirit,  and  is  a  discemer  of  the 
thoughts  and  intentions  of  the  heart* 

The  numerous  and  long  digressions  often 
ftond,  vnd  sometimes  complained  of,  in  this 
great  writer,  nev^r  make  him  lose  sight  of  the 
point  fh>m  which  he  sets  out,  and  the  mark  to 
which  he  is  tending.  From  his  most  discursive 
flights  he  never  faus  to  bring  home  some  added 
strength  to  the  truth  with  which  he  begins ;  and 
when  he  is  longest  on  the  wing,  or  lofUest  in 
his  ascent,  he  comes  back  to  his  subject  enriob> 
•d  with  additional  matter,  and  animated  with 
redoubled  vigour.  This  is  particularly  exem. 
plified  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Ephesians,  of 
which  the  whole  is  one  entire  parenthesis,  emi- 
nently abounding  in  effusions  of  humility,  holi- 
Mess,  and  love,  woA  in  the  rich  disi^ay  of  the 
Redeemer's  grace. 

In  the  prosecution  of  any  discourse,  though 
there  may  appear  little  method,  he  has  frequent- 
ly, besides  the  topic  immediately  in  hand,  some 
WMnt  to  bring  forward,  not  directly,  but  in  an 
Meidental,  yet  most  impressive  manner.  At  the 
Itaoment  when  he  seems  to  wander  from  the  di- 
net  line  of  his  pursuit,  the  object  whieh  he  still 
has  had  in  his  own  view,  unexpectedly  starts  up 
befbre  thatof  his  hearer.  In  the  recapitulation  ot 
llie  events  of  his  lifb  before  Festus  and  Agrippa, 
when  nothing  of  doctrine  appears  to  be  on  his 
mind ;  he  suddenly  breaks  out,  *  Why  should  it 
be  thought  a  thing  incredible  with  you,  that  God 
ehonld  raise  the  dead  7*  He  then  resumes  his 
narrative  as  rapidly  as  he  had  flown  off  flrom  it ; 
hat  returns  to  bis  doctrine  at  the  close,  with  the 
additional  circumstance,  that  *  Christ  was  the 
flust  that  should  rise  fVom  the  dead;* — as  if, 
having  befbre  put  the  question  in  the  abetract, 
he  had  iieen  since  paving  the  way  for  the  esta- 
Miflhment  of  the  fket 

Saint  Paul  is  happy  in  a  mode  of  brief  alia- 
sion,  and  in  the  art  of  awakening  recollection  by 
hints.  It  is  observable  often,  how  little  time  he 
Wastes  in  narrative,  and  how  much  matter  he 
presses  into  a  few  words ;  *  Ve,  brethren,  have 
■tdlered  the  like  things  of  your  own  countrymen, 
even  as  they  have  of  the  Jews ;  who  both  killed 
the  Lord  Jesus  and  their  own  prophets,  and  have 
persecuted  us ;  and  they  please  not  God,  and  are 
contrary  to  all  men, — ^forbidding  us  to  speak  to 
the  Gentiles  that  they  might  be  saved ;  to  fill  up 
their  sins  always — ^fbr  the  wrath  Is  oonie  upon 
them  to  the  utmost'  What  a  qusntity  of  his- 
tory  does  this  sketch  present !  What  a  picture 
ef  their  charaoter,  their  crimes,  and  their  punish- 
ilient! 

Nor  does  this  brevity  often  trench  on  his  ex- 
plicitness.  In  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  first  Thes- 
wUooiaiia.  fiom  the  flwrtaenth  to  the  twentieth 


verse,  there  are  no  fower  than  seventeen  fiiiid». 
mental,  moral,  and  religious  monitions,  com- 
prising almost  all  the  duties  of  a  Christian  lifh 
in  the  space  of  a  few  lines.  The  selection  of  hie 
words  is  as  apt,  as  his  enumeration  of  duties  ie 
just  He  beteeekei  his  converts  *  to  know  then 
that  are  over  them,  and  very  highly  lo  esteem 
them  in  love  for  their  works'  sake ;'  while  lo 
the  performance  of  every  personal,  social,  and 
religious  duty,  he  exhmrtB  them. 

The  correctness  of  his  judgment  appears  still 
more  visibly  in  the  aptness  and  propriety  of  all 
his  allusions,  metaphors,  and  figures.  In  his 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  iliostratee  and  en^ 
forces  the  new  doctrine  by  reasonings  drawn 
from  a  reference  to  the  rites,  ceremonies,  and 
economy  of  the  now  obsolete  dispensation ;  send, 
ing  them  back  to  the  records  of  their  early 
Scriptures.  Again,  he  does  not  talk  of  the  Istli- 
mian  games  to  the  Romans,  nor  to  the  Greek* 
of  Adoption.  The  Utter  term  he  judiciously 
uses  to  the  Rohians,  to  whom  it  was  familiar^ 
and  explains,  by  the  use  of  it,  the  doctrines  of 
the  grace  of  God  in  their  redemption,  their  adop^ 
tion  as  bis  children, and  their  'inheritance  with 
the  saints  in  light ;'  on  the  other  hand,  the  iUus- 
tration  borrowed  fi'om  the  rigorous  abstinenoo 
which  was  practised  by  the  competitors  in  the 
Grecian  games;  to  fit  them  for  athletic exer« 
oises,  would  convey  to  the  moet  illiterate  inha- 
bitant of  Achaia,  a  lively  idea  of  the  subjugation 
of  appetite  required  in  the  Christian  com^tant 
The  close  of  this  last  mentioned  analogy  by  the 
apostle,  opens  a  large  field  for  instruction,  by  n 
brief  but  beautifnl  comparison,  between  the  va* 
lue  and  duration  of  the  fading  garland  worn  by 
the  victorious  Greek,  with  the  incorruptible  erown 
of  the  Christian  conqueror. 

But  whether  it  be  a  metaphor  or  iliQstration» 
oi  allusion,  he  seldom  fails  to  draw  from  it  somo 
practical  inforence  for  his  own  humiliation.  In 
the  present  case  he  winds  up  the  subject  with  a 
salutary  Aar,  In  which  all  who  are  engaged  in 
the  religious  instruction  of  others  are  deeply  in. 
terested.  So  far  is  he  f^om  self-oonfidence  or 
self-satisfactioo,  because  he  lives  in  the  constant 
iiabit  of  improving  others,  that  he  adduces  tho 
very  practice  of  this  duty  as  a  ground  of  cautaon 
to  himselfl  He  appropriates  to  himself  a  geno- 
rai  possibility,  *  lest  that  by  any  means  when  I 
have  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  n 
castaway.' 

Another  metaphor,  to  which  for  its  peeoliari^ 
we  cannot  help  making  a  distinct  reference,  oo» 
curs  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  first  of  Qv 
rinthtans.  The  figure  with  which  he  there  in^ 
structs  the  Church  of  Corinth  in  the  nature,  nsa^ 
and  variety  of  spiritual  gifts,  whilst  it  bears  a 
strong  resemblanoe  to  the  celebrated  apokignn 
with  which  Menenias  Agrippa  appeased  the  tD» 
muH  of  the  Roman  populace  in  the  in&ncy  of 
the  Consular  government,  is  still  much  soperisr 
to  it  Saint  Paul  reproves  their  dissenttons  inn 
long  chain  of  argument,  where  he  illustiates  the 
wi^om  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  distribution  of 
gifts,  by  a  similitude  taken  fhmi  the  compononl 
parts  of  the  human  body ;  which,  though  distinei 
and  various,  make  up  by  onion  one  fanroioniono 
whole.  He  explaina  their  iaoorpoMtion  inin 
Ohriot  by  tho  interest  wbbh  tho  body  hu  in  thn 
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rnmnl  meniberfl,  each  of  vhich  by  iu  f  pecifie 
office  oontribotes  to  the  gfeneral  good.  He  provee 
the  ezcoihsnce  of  the  diepenBation  to  consist  in 
that  very  Tuicty  which  had  produced  the  cod- 
taatioii ;  and  shows  that,  had  the  same  powers 
been  g^iven  to  ail,  the  union  would  have  been 
broken  as  each  portion  would  have  been  useless 
in  a  stale  of  detachment  from  the  rest,  which 
DOW  oonlribttted  to  the  general  organization  of 
the  human  frame. 

As  an  orator,  Paul  unquestionably  stands  in 
the  ftremost  rank.  When  the  renowned  Atheni- 
an so  *  wielded  the  fierce  democracy,*  as  to  ant. 
mate  with  one  common  sentiment  the  whole 
assembly  against  Philip ;  when  his  great  rival 
stirred  op  the  Roman  senate  ajrainst  their  op- 
pressors, and  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence 
made  CSataline  contemptible,  and  Anthony  de> 
taotable ;  they  had  every  thing  in  their  favour. 
Their  character  was  established :  each  held  a 
distinguished  office  in  the  state.  They  stood  on 
the  vantage.ground  of  the  highest  rank  and  re« 
patatioo.  When  they  spoke,  admiration  stood 
waiting  to  applaud.  Their  characters  com. 
manded  attention.  Their  subject  ensured  ap. 
probation.  E2ach,  too,  had  the  advantage  of  ad. 
4reming  his  own  friends,  his  own  countrymen 
-*4nen  of  the  same  religious  and  political  habits 
with  themselves.  Before  they  started,  they  had 
already  pre-occupied  half  the  road  to  success 
•ad  gbry. 

Now  torn  to  Paul ! — A  stranger,  poor,  perse- 
ontcd,  unprotected,  unsupported — despised  be- 
fere-hand,  whether  he  were  considered  as  a  Jew 
or  a  Christian ;  solitary,  defenceless,  degraded 
even  to  chains— yet  did  he  make  the  prejudiced 
king  vacillate  in  his  opinion,  the  unjust  judge 
tremble  on  his  seat.  The  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles  owed  none  of  bis  success  to  an  appeal  to 
tlie  corrupt  passions  of  his  audience.  Demos, 
tbenes  and  Cicero,  it  must  be  confessed,  by  their 
arguments  and  their  eloquence,  but  not  a  little 
also  by  their  railing  and  invective,  kindled  strong 
•motions  in  the  minds  of  their  respective  audi, 
•ncos.  Now  these  vituperations,  it  must  be  re- 
nembered,  were  applied  to  other  persons,  not  to 
the  hearers,— -and  men  find  a  wonderful  facility 
in  admiring  satire  not  directed  at  themselves. 
Bol  in  the  esse  of  Saint  Paul,  the  very  persons 
addressed  were  at  once  the  accused  and  the 
jadges.  The  auditors  were  to  apply  the  search, 
tng  truths  to  their  own  hearts ;  to  look  inward 
on  the  mortifying  spectacle  of  their  own  errors 
•ad  vioes :  so  that  the  apostle  had  the  feelings 
of  the  hearers  completely  against  him,  whilst  the 
Pagan  orator  had  those  of  his  audience  already 
on  his  side. 

To  crown  all.  Saint  Paul  has  nobly  exempli, 
fied  the  rule  of  Quinctilian.  He  owed  the  bast 
part  of  his  oratory  to  his  being  a  *  good  man,* 
as  well  as  a  good  speaker.  *  Otherwise,*  says 
that  great  critic,  *  though  the  orator  may  amuse 
the  imagination,  he  wiU  never  reach  the  heart* 
CoavtcUon  was  the  soul  of  his  eloquence.  He 
has  DO  hesitation  in  his  religious  discussions. 
Whenever  he  summoned  the  attributes  of  his 
mind  to  ooancil,  decision  always  presided.  His 
doctrines  had  a  fixed  system.  There  was  no. 
thing  oonjeetural  in  his  scheme.  His  mind  was 
BDver  «iratic  for  wtnt  of  a  centre.    *  Jesus  J 


1  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  ftr  «yer« 
with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow 
of  turning,*  is  the  sun  of  his  system,  and  round 
this  centre  every  doctrine  issuing  from  his  lipSi 
ev9Ty  grace  beaming  in  his  soul,  moved  harnio* 
niously.  Whilst  he  did  not,  like  the  exploded 
philosophy,  invert  order,  by  making  the  orb  of 
iiay  dependent  on  the  lesser  fires,  which  owe  to 
him  whatever  light  and  heat  they  possess;  he 
did  not  shrink,  like  the  restorer  of  an  astrono* 
mical  troth,  from  the  most  decisive  and  eflcctaal 
avowal  of  his  opinions.  It  is  curious  to  obserta 
that  both  these  persons  shared  a  similar  fata* 
The  astronomer  was  rewarded  for  his  disoo* 
veries  with  being  thrown  into  prison  by  a  pontiff 
of  Rome ;  for  the  diffusion  of  moral  light,  the 
apostle  was  thrown  into  prison  by  an  emperor 
of  Rome.  But  mark,  in  the  sequel,  the  superior 
influenoe  of  revealed  truth  over  the  conduct,  to 
that  of  the  clearest  and  best  founded  doductione 
of  human  reason.  The  philosopher  was  irreso- 
lute ;  the  apostle  persevered.  Copernicus  re. 
canted  what  he  knew  to  be  truth,  and  was  set 
free ;  Paul  disdained  liberty  upon  such  terms  and 
was  put  to  death. 

This  resolute  avowal,  this  predominant  oon« 
viction  of  the  sublimest  of  truths,  enabled  Saint 
Paul  to  throw  into  his  eloquence  a.  heart  and  a 
life  unknown  to  other  orators ; '  as  a  dying  man, 
he  spoke  to  dyings  men  ;*  and  pleaded  to  the  feel. 
ings  of  immortal  beings  for  the  life  of  their  soak. 
OUiers  have  selected  noble  objects,  objects  wall 
worthy  their  genius  and  their  zeal,— the  love  of 
their  country,  liberty,  and  life.  Paul  embraced 
the  same  topics,  but  how  ennobled  in  their  na- 
ture !  He  taught  his  hearers  *  to  desire  a  better 
country,  that  is,  an  heavenly.'  He  showed  them 
*  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  had  made  them 
free.*     He  pointed  them  to  *  life  everlasting.' 

In  the  various  counsels  or  reproofs  founded 
upon  these  divine  doctrines,  can  we  be  surprised 
at  the  frequent  interruption  of  an  eiaeulation  or 
an  apostrophe  which  he  seems  wholly  unable  to 
repress  7  Oilen  do  we  participate  those  feelinga 
which,  as  it  were,  break  in  upon  his  most  sub* 
dued  momenta,  and  impel  him  to  magnify  that 
name,  which  is  above  every  name,  with  ascrip- 
tion of  glory,  and  honour  and  praise,  and  sainted 
adoration :  With  a  kindred  joy  and  elevation  of 
soul,  we  seem  to  make  even  the  most  hlghljr 
wrought  devotional  and  practical  effusions  of  so 
great  a  writer  our  own  :  and  so  for  from  coldlj 
condemning  what  we  almost  believe  our  owDt 
we  realize  something  of  the  obeervation  of  tha 
finest  critic  of  antiquity,  *  that  when  the  mind 
is  raised  by  the  true  sublime,  it  rejoices  and 
glories  as  if  itself  had  produced  what  it  had  so 
much  delight  in  contemplsting.*  *  No  real  Chria- 
tian  can  read  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  without  being  impressed  and 
roused  by  it,  as  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet** 

David,  between  whose  temper  and  genius,  and 
those  of  Saint  Paul,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
great  resemblance,  frequently  manifests  the  sama 
inextinguishable  energy  of  souL  His  heart,  like 
that  of  the  Apostle,  is  not  within  him ;  the  fira 
burns  while  he  is  musing.  Many  of  the  PssJm* 
under  such  an  bfluence  become  only  one  varaod 

*  Macknif hi*s  Prefocs. 
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■tnun  of  laudatory  prayer.  In  the  Dineteenth, 
for  instance,  be  breaks  oat  in  admiration  of  the 
J>ivine  law,  almost  to  appearance  on  a  sudden, 
and  in  each  an  inexhaostible  diversity  of  expres- 
aion,  as  if  he  could  never  unburden  the  fulness 
of  his  overflowing  heart  He  describes  it  in  no 
leas  than  six  different  forms  of  perfection  :  and 
with  every  Ibrm,  still  resembling  his  great  fellow 
saint  of  afler  ages,  be  connects  a  practical  de- 
dnction.  Thus  by  an  infinite  variety  be  proves 
that  his  mental  opulence  is  above  tautology,  and 
at  the  same  time  shows  that  spiritual  riches 
should  be  devoted  to  moral  purposes.  *  The  law 
of  the  Lord  so  extolled  converts  the  soul, — gives 
wisdom  to  the  simple, — rejoices  the  heart, — gives 
light  to  the  ejea^ — is  not  only  true,  but  righte. 
ous  altogether.* 

If  Paul  indulges  the  glowing  expression  of  his 
own  gratitude,  it  is  to  communicate  the  sacred 
flame  to  those  he  addresses ;  if  he  triumphs  in 
*  the  enlargement  of  his  own  heart,*  it  is  because 
he  hopes  by  the  infection  of  a  holy  sympathy  to 
enlarge  theirs.  In  catching,  however,  the  sa- 
cred flame,  let  us  never  forget  that,  in  bis  warm- 
est addresses,  in  his  most  ardent  expressions  of 
l^rateful  love  to  his  God  and  his  Saviour,  he  ne- 
▼er^  loses  sight  of  that  soberness  and  gravity 
which  becomes  both  hie  subject  and  bis  charac- 
ter. It  is  the  King  eternal^  immortal,  inwitible 
—/As  ^tested  and  only  potentate — King  of  kinge. 
Lord  of  lorde, — He  who  hath  immortality— -who 
dwelUth  in  the  light  that  no  man  can  approach 
unto^ — He  who  hath  honour  and  power  everlaet- 
ingt  to  whom,  and  of  whom,  he  feels  himself  to 
^peak. 

May  we  venture  to  express  a  wish,  that  some 
persons  of  more  piety  and  discernment,  among 
whom  there  are  those  who  value  themselves  on 
being  more  particularly  the  disciples  of  Saint 
Paul,  would  always  imitate  his  chastised  Ian- 
gua^  When  the  apostle  pours  out  the  fulness 
of  his  heart  to  his  Redeemer,  every  expression 
is  as  full  of  veneration  as  of  love.  His  freedom 
is  a  filial  freedom,  while  their  devout  effusions 
are  sometimes  mixed  with  adjectives,  which  be- 
trays a  familiaritv  bordering  on  irreverence.* 

*  If  I  am  a  tklher,  where  is  mine  honour :  if 
I  am  a  master,  where  is  my  fear  7'  Thoy  may 
indeed  say  with  truth  that  they  are  invited  to 
oome  boUUy  to  the  throne  of  grace.  But  does  not 
the  very  word  Throne  imply  majesty  on  the  one 
part,  and  prostration  on  the  other  ?  Is  not  *  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh*  sometimes  treated  with  a 
freedom,  I  had  almost  said  a  fondness,  in  which 
the  divine  part  of  his  nature  seems  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  human  7  Coarseness  of  what- 
ever kind,  may,  it  is  true,  be  palliated  by  piety, 
but  is  never  countenanced  by  it :  it  has  no  afii- 
nity  to  piety ;  it  is  only  as  the  iron  and  the  day 
at  the  foot  of  the  magnificent  image,  and  is  juirt 
so  fiir  removed  from  the  true  refinement  itnd 
golden  sanctity  of  taste,  which  will  be  learned 
by  a  due  study  of  the  first  of  modeb.  If  the  per- 
sons  so  offending  should  plead  warmth  of  affec- 
tion, their  plea  will  be  admitted  as  valid,  if  in 
this  feeling  they  can  prove  their  superiority  to 
their  great  master.    In  our    own  admirable 

*  litis  remark  applies  more  particularly  to  certain 
HsrniM  written  in  a  very  devoat  itrain,  bat  with  a  de- 
votion ratber  amatory  tiion  reverential. 


church  service,  this  soriptaral  soberness  of  steis 
is  most  judiciously  adopted,  and  uniformly  main- 
tained. Portions  of  it  are  indeed  addressed  to 
the  Second  Person  in  the  blessed  Trinity ;  but 
we  look  in  vain  for  any  familiar  expression,  any 
distinguishing  appellative. 

Much  less  do  Saint  Paul's  writings  presesl 
an  example,  to  another  and  more  elegant  class, 
the  learned  speculatists  of  the  German  sobool^ 
as  recently  presented  to  us  by  their  eloquent 
and  accomplished  eulogist.  Some  of  these  haw 
fallen  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  religions  re> 
finement ;  too  airy  to  be  tangible,  too  mystio  lo 
be  intelligible.  The  apostle's  religion  is  not  like 
theirs,  a  shadowy  sentiment,  but  a  vital  prioei- 
ple ;  not  a  matter  of  taste,  but  of  conviction,  of 
faith,  of  feeling.  It  is  not  a  fair  idea,  but  a  holy 
affection.  The  deity  at  which  they  catch,  is  a 
gay  and  gorgeous  cloud  >  Paul's  is  the  Fountain 
of  Light  His  religion  is  definite  and  substaa. 
tial,  and  more  profound  than  splendid.  It  is  not 
a  panegyric  on  Christianity,  but  a  homage  to  it 

He  is  too  devout  to  be  ingenious,  too  earnesi 
to  be  fanciful,  too  humble  to  be  inventive.  His 
sober  mind  could  discern  no  analogy  between 
the  sublime  truths  of  Christianity  and  *  the  Bam 
arts.'  Nor  would  he  have  compared  the  awful 
mysteries  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  with  those  of 
*  Free  Masonry,'  any  more  than  he  would  hsvo 
run  a  laboured  parallel  with  the  mysteries  of 
Elensis,  or  the  Bona  Dea.  Nor  does  he  love  to 
illustrate  the  word  of  Grod  by  any  tbinff  but  hie 
works.  His  truth  hath  no  shades;  m  Hinii 
whatever  is  right  is  absolute.  Nor  does  be  ever 
make  error  perform  the  work  of  truth,  by  asorib* 
ing  to* enthusiasm'  any  of  the  good  effbcta  of 
religion.  In  the  celestial  armory  of  Christianity 
no  such  spiritual  weapons  as  enthusiasm  or  er* 
ror  are  to  be  found. 

Had  the  Apostle  placed  the  doctrines  of  rev*, 
lation  as  congenial  associates  with  the  talent  of 
poets  and  artists,  he  would  have  thought  nol 
only  that  it  was  a  degradation  of  the  principltt 
of  our  faith,  but  an  impeachment  of  the  divuM 
dispensations.  God  would  have  all  men  to  bo 
saved ;  Christ  would  have  the  gospel  preached 
to  every  creature.  Now  if  we  compare  the  very 
small  minority  of  ethereal  spirits,  who  are  fod 
by  genius,  who  subsist  on  the  luxuries  of  im». 
gination,  who  are  nurtured  by  music,  who  f» 
vel  in  poetry  and  sculpture,  with  the  innomera- 
ble  multitudes  who  have  scarcely  heard  whethw 
there  be  any  such  thing, — such  a  limited,  suoh 
a  whimsical,  such  an  unintelligible,  such  an  un- 
attainable Christianity,  would  rob  the  mass  of 
mankind  of  all  present  comfort,  of  all  fUtur* 
hope.  Paul  would  have  thought  it  a  mockery^ 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  could  ^ne  help  their  in- 
firmities,  to  have  sent  them  to  the  Muses.  To 
refor  them  to  the  statuary  when  they  were  crav« 
ing  for  the  bread  of  life,  would  be  literally  '  giv« 
ing  them  stones  for  bread.*  Nor  would  he  nave 
derided  the  wants  of  those  who  were  *  thirstin|^ 
for  living  water,'  by  sending  him  to  the  fountain 
of  Aganippe. 

To  be  more  serious : — ^To  have  placed  the  vast 
majority  of  the  human  race  out  of  the  reach  of 
privileges  which  Christianity  professes  to  have 
made  commensurate  with  the  very  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  to  have  adapted  to  eveiy  raliona}  ii^ 
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fcihUiint  <»  itt  mrlsflSt  wwiU  hvn  been  ai  bue 
aad  trcusheroot,  nniiMt  wmI  narrow,  as  the  to- 
tollij  ofib*  afBtnal  ensign  is  vast  «nd  glorious. 

£lven  had  tiiase  ftw  ominent  men  who  ruled 
the  empire  of  inteileet  in  Qreeos  and  Rome,  at- 
tained,  by  the  inflaenoe  oT  their  pfailoaophieal 
dootrioes,  to  perfection  in  practice,  (which  was 
hr  from  being  the  ease.)  that  would  neither 
Imve  advaneed  the  general  faith,  nor  improved 
the  popular  morals.  In  like  manner,  had  Chris- 
tianitjp  iimiied  its  principles,  and  their  eonse. 
qoent  baoAfits,  te  evangelists  and  apostles,  or  to 
men  of  genius,  how  insi^nifiennt  wonld  have 
been  her  ^-alne  in  oompacison  of  the  eifocts  of 
that  boundless  benevolenoe  whieh  commands 
tte  Gospel  to  be  preached  to  nil,  wttboot  an^ 
distinction  of  rank  or  ability.  Through  this 
UsMed  ptovision  the  poorset  Christian,  rich  in 
Audi,  can  equally  with  Boyle  or  Baoon  relish 
the  beauty  of  hoHaess  in  the  PH^*  of  Saint 
Paul,  though  he  may  not  be  rich  enough  in 
taste  to  dimver  its  *  picturesque  beauties,'  as 
exhibilDd  in  the  pages  of  some  modern  philoao- 
phic  theologiafls. 

Ours  is  a  religion,  not  of  ingenuity,  but  of 
ubedienoe.  Ae  we  must  not  omit  any  thing 
wfdoh  God  has  oummanded,  so  we  must  not  in- 
vent devices  which  he  does  nsi  command.  The 
tirient  of  n  certain  Laeedsmenian  wms  not  ac- 
oeplad  as  an  eicuse,  when  he  added  to  his  war- 
like  instrument  a  string  more  than  the  state  al. 
lowed.  Instead  of  being  commended  fbr  his  in. 
tmntion,  he  was  cashiered  for  his  dieobedienoe : 
•0  ftr  from  being  rewarded  fbr  improving  hie 
music,  he  was  punished  for  infringing  the  law. 

Much  were  it  to  be  wished,  that  these  deep 
thinkers  and  brilliant  writers,  to  whom  we  al- 
lude with  every  oonsideration  for  their  talents, 
would  make  their  immense  mental  riches  enb- 
strfient  to  their  s^ritual  profit  t  and  as  Solon 
made  hu  eommeroiid  voyages  the  occasion  of 
amassing  his  vast  inteHectual  treasures,  so  that 
fftty  would  consecrate  their  literary  wealth,  and 
devote  their  eacureions  into  the  regione  of 
Ihney  to  the  acquisition  of  the  one  pearl  of 
great  price. 

Too  of%en  persons  of  fine  genius,  to  whom 
Christiattity  begins  to  present  itself^  do  not  so 
mnoh  seek  to  penetrate  its  depths,  where  alone 
they  are  te  be  explored,  in  the  unerring  word  of 
God,  as  in  their  own  pullulating  -  imaginations. 
Their  taste  and  tbeir  purfeuiti  have  iamiliariaed 
Ihem  with  the  vast,  and  the  grand,  and  the  in- 
teresting :  and  they  think  to  sanctify  these  in  a 
way  of  their  own.  The  feeUng  of  the  Infinite 
ks  nature,  and  the  beautifbl  in  art ;  the  ftights 
•f  poetry,  of  love,  of  glory,  alternately  elevate 
their  Imagination,  and  diey  denominate  the 
splendid  combination,  Christianity.  But  'the 
new  cfotfa*  win  never  assert  with  *  the  old  gar- 
ment. 

These  elegant  spirits  seem  to  Kve  in  a  certain 
fefly  region  in  their  own  minds,  where  they 
know  the  moltHode  eannot  soar  afUr  them; 
they  derive  their  grandeur  from  this  elevation, 
which  separates  them  with  the  creature  of  their 
imagination,  fi-om  all  ordinary  attributes,  and 
all  aseociations  of  daily  occurrence.  In  this 
middle  region,  too  high  fbr  earth,  and  too  low 
ibr  heaven:  loo  leflnod  ibr  sense,  and  too  gross 


fbf  spirit ;  they  keep  a  omgaxiaa  of  airy  a|weti» 
lations,  and  shining  reveries,  and  pnxslmg  me* 
taphysics ;  the  chief  design  of  which  is  to  drivu 
to  a  distance,  the  profane- vulgar ;  but  the  real 
effect  to  separate  themselvee  and  their  system 
from  all  intercourse  with  the  wise  and  good. 

God  ooold  never  intend  we  should  disparage 
his  own  gift,  his  higheet  natural  gift,  intelleo- 
tual  ezoellence.  But  knowing  that  those  whe 
poeeessed  it,  would  be  sufficiently  fbrward,  not 
only  to  value  the  tsient,  but  to  overvalue  them- 
selves fbr  poesessing  it,  he  knew  also  that  its 
possessors  would  require  rather  repression  than 
excitement  Accordingly,  we  do  not  recoUeet 
an  eulogy  on  mere  intellectual  ability  either  in 
the  Old  or  the  New  Teetament.  In  the  Old,  In- 
deed, there  is  the  severe  censure  of  a  Prophet 
on  its  vain  exercise;  *tfay  wisdom  and  thy 
knowledge  have  perverted  thee;'  and  in  the 
New,  the  only  mentioo  i>t  *  high  imaginationB,' 
is  aoeompanied  with  an  inj unction,  *te  east 
them  down,'  and  this  in  order  to  the  great  and 
practical  end  of  *•  briiiging  every  thought  into 
captivity  to  the  obedienoe  of  Christ.* 

Saint  Paul  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  aaoea* 
sity  of  circumscribing  the  passions,  the  powersi 
and  the  genius  of  men  witbhi  due  limits.  Ha 
knew  that  they  were  not  to  be  trusted  to  their 
own  operation,  without  positive  institutions,  ffac* 
ed  laws,  prescribed  bounds.  To  subdue  the 
pride  and  independence  of  the  human  heart,  he 
knew  to  be  no  less  requisite  than  to  tama  tha 
sensual  appetites.  He  was  aware,  that  to  flH 
the  imagination  with  mere  pictures  at  heroi« 
virtue  would  not  suffice  for  a  creature  like  man, 
under  the  influence  of  that  disorderly  and  in* 
flammabie  faculty,  without  the  infusion  of  ho^ 
habits,  and  the  presoription  of  specificduties  and 
defined  rules.  In  fine,  the  discipline  of  Paul 
learns  not  so  much  to  give  play  to  his  fbnoy,  as 
to  submit  bis  will ;  and  the  first  question  whieh 
seems  presented  in  his  pages  is  not  this,  *  How 
bright  are  thy  conceptions  V  but  *  How  readeet 
thou  T*  - 

Thtf  subject  is  loo  im^rtant,  at  a  matter  «f 
caution,  net  to  be  placed  in  every  possible  light. 
Let  us  remember  then  that  admiration  is  not 
oonvietion.  There  is  something  in  perfbction 
of  every  kind,  which  lays  hold  on  a  heart  glow, 
ing  with  etrong  fbclings,  and  a  mmd  imbued 
with  true  taste.  On  this  ground,  even  Rousseatt 
could  be  the  occasional  eulogiet  of  Christiani^* 
He  eonld  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
son  of  Sophroniscos  and  the  Son  of  Mary,  with 
a  pen,  which  seems  plucked  by  a  fallen  apirit 
from  a  seraph^to  wiHg.  HW  fine  imaginatimi 
was  fired  with  the  sublime  of  Christianity,  aa  it 
would  have  been  with  a  diato^ne  of  Plato,  a 
picture  of  RafTaelle,  or  any  exhibition  of  ideal 
beauty. 

Longinus,  a  still  more  accomplished  oritic  tft 
intellectual  beauty  than  Rousseau,  amenget  tha 
various  illustrations  of  his  doctrine  in  his  bean* 
tifbl  work,  quotes  the  Almighty  fiat  at  the  crea- 
tion, *Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  ligbt,^ 
as  a  perfbct  instance  of  the  sublime.  Ha  calls 
it  *  a  just  idea,  and  a  noble  expression  of  tha 
power  of  God.'  Yet,  though  struck  with  this 
passage  of  the  Jewish  legislator,  whom  he  co(di« 
oalls,  *  no  ordinary  pertoo,  he  was  aatiefied  wi« 
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the  boauty  of  the  eeotiment  without  examiningr 
into  that  truth  which  !■  the  spring  and  fountain 
of  all  beauty.  Though  he  lived  bo  late  as  the 
third  century,  yet  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
inquired  into  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion ;  and  thus  but  too  lamentably  demonstrated, 
that  the  taste  may  five  its  most  favourable  ver- 
dict to  a  system  which  bad  yet  made  no  im- 
pression on  the  heart 

Saint  Paul  found  in  the  wants  of  man  some- 
thing that  could  not  be  supplied ;  in  his  sorrows, 
something  that  could  not  be  consolated  ;  in  his 
lapse,  something  that  could  not  be  restored  by 
elegant  speculation  or  poetic  rapture.  He  found 
that  the  wounds  inflicted  by  sin  could  not  be 
healed  by  the  grace  of  composition ;  and  that 
nothing  but  the  grace  of  the  Gospel  could  afford 
A  remedy  adequate  to  the  demand.  Let  us,  then, 
give  our  willing  admiration  to  every  species  of 
true  genius.  £et  us  retain  our  taste  for  what 
is  really  excellent  even  in  heathen  models.  But 
when  called  upon  to  identify  the  impressions 
of  taste  with  the  infusions  of  piety,  let  us  boldly 
reply  with  the  Prophet,  *  What  has  Ephraim  to 
do  any  more  with  Idols  7^ 


CHAP.  XI. 

Saint  PauVt  Tendeme§§  of  Heart. 

Amonq  the  peculiarities  of  Christianity,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  striking,  that  they  who,  in 
Scripture  language,  love  not  the  world,  nor  the 
things  of  the  world,  are  yet  the  persons  in  it 
who  are  farthest  from  misanthropes.  They  love 
the  beings  of  whom  the  world  is  composed,  bet- 
ter  than  he  who  courts  and  flatters  it.  They 
seek  not  its  favour  nor  its  honours,  but  th'ey  give 
a  more  substantial  proof  of  afibction, — they 
■eek  its  improvement,  its  peace,  its  happiness, 
its  salvation. 

If  ever  man,  on  this  ground,  had  a  pre-emi- 
nent claim  to  the  title  of  philanthropist,  that  man 
is  the  Apostle  Paul.  The  warmth  of  his  affec 
tions,  as  exhibited  in  a  more  general  view,  in 
the  narrative  of  Saint  Luke,  and  tlie  tenderness 
of  bis  feelings,  as  they  appear  more  detailed 
throughout  his  own  Epistles,  constitute  a  most 
Interesting  part  of  his  very  diversified  character. 

This  truth  is  obvious,  not  only  on  great  and 
extraordinary  occasions,  but  in  the  common  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life,  and  from  the  usual  tenor 
of  his  letters. 

There  are  persons,  not  a  few,  who,  thoo|^ 
truly  pious,  defeat  much  of  the  good  they  in- 
tend to  do,  not  always  by  a  natural  severity  of 
temper,  but  by  a  repulsiveness  of  manner,  by 
not  cultivating  habits  of  courtesy,  by  a  ne|;Iect 
of  the  smaller  lenient  acts  of  kindness.  They 
will  indeed  confer  the  obligation,  but  they  con- 
ftr  it  in  such  a  manner  as  grieves  snd  humbles 
him  who  receives  it.  In  fulfilling  the  letter  of 
charity,  they  violate  its  spirit  We  would  not 
willingly  suspect,  that  if  they  are  more  averse 
from  bestowmg  commendation,  than  from  re- 
ceiving it,  a  little  envy,  unsuspected  by  them- 
selves, mixes  with  this  reluctance.  But  be  this 
as  it  may,  tender  spirits  and  feeling  hearts, 
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especially  in  the  first  stages  of  their  religiooa 
course,  require  the  fostering  air  of  kindness  and 
encouragement.  They  are  not  able  to  go  alone, 
they  need  the  soothing  voice  and  the  helping 
hand.  They  are  ready  to  suspect  that  they  are 
going  wrong,  if  not  occasionally  encouraged  to 
believe  that  they  are  going  right 

History  presents  us  with  numberless  in- 
stances, in  which  the  success  or  the  failure  of 
great  enterprises  has  depended,  not  altogether 
on  the  ability,  but  partly  on  the  temper  of  him 
who  conducted  it.  The  importance  of  concili- 
atory and  engaging  manners  is  no  where  more 
strikingly  illustrated  than  by  the  opposite  con- 
duct and  different  success  of  two  famous  Athe* 
nian  generals.  Plutarch  observes,  that  though 
Perictos  and  Nicias  both  pursued  the  same  end, 
the  former,  in  the  progress  of  his  purpose,  al^ 
ways  won  the  people  by  his  kind  and  insinuate 
in^  address ;  while  the  latter,  not  employing  the 
mild  powers  of  persuasion,  exasperated  instead 
of  winning  them  over,  and  thus  commonly  failed 
in  his  enterprise. 

PauPs  consummate  knowledge  of  human  na* 
ture,  no  less  than  his  tenderness  of  heart,  led 
him  to  encourage  in  his  young  converts  early 
opening  promise  of  goodness.  He  carefully  cul- 
tivates every  favourable  symptom.  He  is  *  gen- 
tie  among  them  as  a  nurse  cherisheth  her  chit 
dren.*  He  does  not  expect  every  thing  at  onoe; 
be  does  not  expect  that  a  beginner  in  the  waya 
of  religion  should  start  into  instantaneous  per- 
fection. He  does  not  think  all  is  lost  if  an  er* 
ror  is  committed ;  he  does -not  abandon  hope,  if 
some  less  happy  converts  are  slow  in  their  pro. 
gross.  He  protects  their  budding  graces,  he 
fences  his  young  plants  till  they  have  had  time 
to  take  root ;  as  they  became  strong  he  exposee 
them  to  the  blast  If  he  rejoices  that  the  hardy 
are  more  flourishing,  he  is  glad  tliat  the  lese 
vigorous  are  nevertheless  alive. 

Characters  which  are  great  are  not  always 
amiable ;  the  converse  is  equally  true ;  in  Saint 
Paul  there  is  an  union  of  both  qualities.  He 
condescends  to  the  inferior  distresses,  and  con- 
sults the  natural  feelings  of  his  friends,  as  much 
as  if  no  weightier  cares  pressed  on  his  mind* 
There  is  scarcely  a  more  lovely  part  of  his  cha- 
racter, though  It  may  be  less  striking  to  the 
common  eyes,  as  beiog  more  tender  than  gieat 
than  the  gentleness  exhibited  to  his  Corinthian 
converts ;  where  he  is  anxious  before  he  appears 
among  them  again  that  anv  breach  might  be 
healed,  and  every  painful  reeling  done  away, 
which  his  sharp  reproof  of  an  onending  indivi- 
dual  might  have  excited.  He  would  not  have 
the  joyfulness  of  their  meeting  overshadowed 
by  any  remaining  cloud. 

Though  he  expresses  himself  in  the  most 
feeling  manner,  lest  he  might  have  given  them 
pain  by  his  severe  reproofs  in  a  preceding  let- 
ter, yet  instantly  the  predominating  integrity 
of  his  mind  leads  him  to  take  comfort  in  the 
reflection,  that  lliis  temporary  sorrow  had  prc^ 
duced  the  most  salutary  effects  on  them  who 
felt  it  His  rejoicing  that  the  veiy  sorrow  he 
had  excited  was  a  religious  sorrow, — his  reflec- 
tions on  the  beneficial  results  of  this  afiliction, 
— on  the  repentance  it  had  produced,  the  die- 
tiuction  between  this  and  worldly  sorrow, — hU 
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f  eneroofl  energy  in  enumerating  the  •everal  in- 
stances in  which  this  good  effect  had  appeared  ; 
*  yea,  what  carefulness  is  wrought  in  you,  yea, 
what  clearing  of  yourselves,  yea,  what  indigna. 
tion,  yea,  what  fear,*  and  the  animating  conclu- 
sion, that  *  in  all  things  they  had  proved  them- 
selves to  be  clear  in  the  matter  ;*  all  afford  a 
proof  of  his  being  on  the  watch  to  lay  hold  of 
any  poMible  occasion,  on  which  to  build  instruc- 
tion, as  well  as  to  grafl  consolation. 

No  one  ever  possessed  more  nearly  in  perfec- 
tion, the  virtuous  art  of  sofYening  the  severity 
of  the  censure  he  is  obliged  to  inflict,  no  one 
ever  more  combined  flexibility  of  manner  with 
inflexibility  of  principle.  He  takes  off  the  edge 
of  reproof  by  conveying  it  negatively.  To  give 
a  single  instance  out  of  many,  when  he  tbouffht 
some  of  his  converts  had  acted  improperly,  in- 
stead of  saying  I  blame  you,  ho  adopts  a  miti- 
gating phrase,  *  I  praise  you  not'  This  address 
would  prepare  them  to  receive  with  more  tem- 
per the  censure  to  which  it  is  an  introduction. 

Of  this  Christian  condescension  each  succes- 
sive example  furnishes  as  with  a  most  engaging 
and  beautiAil  model  for  our  own  conduct.  With 
what  deep  regret  does  be  allude  to  the  necessity 
under  which  he  had  been  of  animadverting  se- 
Terely  on  the  atrocious  instance  of  misconduct 
above-mentioned  f  With  what  truth  and  justice 
does  he  make  it  appear  that  reproofs,  which  are 
so  painful  to  the  censor,  are  a  more  certain  evi- 
dence  of  friendship,  than  commendations,  which 
it  would  have  given  to  him  as  much  joy  to  have 
bestowed,  as  to  thom  to  hare  received  \  An 
important  admonition  to  all,  to  those  especially 
whose  more  immediate  concern  it  is  to  watch 
over  the  conduct  of  others,  that  though  this 
most  trying  duty  should  never  be  neglected  by 
them,  yet  that  the  integrity  which  obliges  them 
to  point  out  faults,  should  be  exercised  in  a  man- 
ner so  feeling  as  to  let  the  offender  see,  that 
they  have  no  pTeasure  in  adopting  harsh  mea- 
sures ;  of  this  truth  they  give  the  surest  proof  b^ 
the  joy  with  which,  like  the  apostle,  they  wel- 
oome  the  returning  penitent  back  to  virtue. 

Observe  the  delicacy  of  his  distinctions, — he 
wrote  to  them  out  of  much  affliction  and  anguioh 
of  heart ;  not  that  he  wished  to  grieve  them  by  a 
aisplay  of  his  own  sorrow,  but  that  thev  might 
judge  by  it  of  the  abundant  lone  he  had  for  them. 
Nor  does  he,  as  is  the  vulgar  practice,  blame  a 
whole  community  for  the  faults  of  individuals : 
Jam  griewd  hut  in  oart,  that  I  may  not  over- 
charge you  all.  Mark  his  justice  in  separating 
the  offending  party  from  the  mass.  Is  not  this 
a  hint  against  an  indiscriminate  mode  of  attack? 
Do  we  not  occasionally  hear  one  audience  ad- 
dressed as  if  it  were  composed  entirely  of  saints, 
and  another,  as  if  all  were  grossly  impenitent 
sinners  7 

Having  received  suf&cient  proofs  of  the  obe- 
dience of  the  community  in  inflicting  the  punish- 
ment,  and  of  the  penitence  of  the  offender  In 
submitting  to  it,  he  was  now  not  only  anxious 
for  his  restoration,  but  for  his  comfort  He  sets 
a  most  amiable  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  contrite  spirit  should  be  cheered,  and  the 
broken  heart  bound  up.  No  one  was  ever  more 
studious  than  Saint  Pani,  to  awaken  contrition  ; 
aoft^  Mor*  eager  to  h«at  its  panga. 


Want  of  consideration  is  an  error  into  whieh 
even  good  men  sometimes  fall.  They  do  not 
always  enter  intimately  into  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  the  persons  they  address.  Saint 
Paul  writes  to  his  friends  like  one  that  felt,  be- 
cause  he  partook  the  same  fallen  humanity  with 
them  :  like  one  who  was  familiar  with  the  in- 
flimities  of  our  common  nature,  who  could  allow 
for  doubt  and  distrust,  for  misapprehension  and 
error;  who  expected  inconsistency,  and  was 
not  deterred  by  perverseness ;  who  bore  with 
failure  where  it  was  not  wilful,  and  who  could 
reprove  obduracy,  without  being  disappointed  at 
meeting  with  it  In  Saint  Paul,  the  heart  of 
flesh  was  indeed  substituted  for  the  heart  of 
stone. 

Our  spiritual  strength  is  invigorated  by  the 
retrospection  of  our  former  errors. — Saint  Paul's 
tenderness  for  his  converts  was  doubtless  in- 
creased by  the  remembrance  of  his  own  errors; 
a  remembrance  which  lefl  a  compassionate  feel- 
ing on  his  impressible  heart  It  never,  bow- 
ever,  led  him  to  be  guilty  of  that  mischievous 
compassion  of  prefer ing  the  ease  of  his  friends 
to  their^afety.  He  never  soothed  where  it  was 
his  duty  to  reprove.  He  knew  that  integrity 
was  the  true  tenderness;  that  a  harsh  truth, 
which  might  tend  to  save  the  soul,  had  more 
humanity  than  a  palliative  which  might  endan- 
ger it 

From  this  intimate  knowledge  of  the  inflrmi- 
ties  even  of  good  men,  he  had  such  a  conviction 
of  the  possibility  of  relaxing  in  religious  stricU 
nesB,  that  he  scrupled  not  to  express  his  fears 
to  his  Corinthian  friends,  that  when  be  came 
among  them,  *  be  should  not  find  them  such  as 
he  would ;'  in  order  to  soflen,  he  divides  the 
blame,  by  fearing,  that  *  he  should  be  found  of 
them  such  as  they  would  not'  Knowing,  too, 
that  the  temper  was  more  under  control,  and 
irritation  less  easily  excited,  by  epistolary  than 
by  verbal  communication ;  when  he  expresses 
his  fears  that  at  their  meeting  he  might  find 
among  them  '  debates,  envyings,  wrath,  swelU 
ings,'  he  tenderly  apologizes  for  expressing  his 
apprehensions,  because  leot  in  convereation  ha 
might  uee  eharpneee.  In  his  most  severe  ani- 
madversions  he  does  not  speak  of  any  with  hope* 
less  harshness.  He  seldom  treats  the  bad  as 
irreclaimable,  but  generally  contrives  to  leave 
them  some  remains  of  credit  He  seems  to  feel 
that  by  stripping  erring  men  of  every  vestige 
of  charactrr,  he  should  strip  them  also  of  every 
glimmering  of  hope,  of  every  incitement  to  re- 
formation. It  is  indeed  almost  cutting  off  any 
chance  of  a  return  to  virtue,  when  we  do  not 
leave  the  offender  some  remnant  of  reputation 
to  which  he  may  still  be  led  to  act  up.  May 
not  this  preservation  from  despair  lead  to  the 
operation  of  a  higher  principle  7  Though  Timo- 
thy is  exhorted  to  have  no  company  with  him 
who  obeys  not  the  word  of  PauFs  Epistle,  the 
prohibition  is  only  in  order  *  that  be  may  be 
ashamed  ;*  *  yet  is  he  not  to  be  accounted  as 
an  enemy,  but  exhorted  as  a  brother.* 

As  there  seems  to  have  been  no  church  whieh 
had  fallen  into  such  important  errors  as  that  of 
Corinth,  and  consequently  none  where  more 
pointed  reproof  was  necessary,  so  in  no  Epistle 
ia  there  more  preparatery  toothing,  nmn  ooacU 
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liatory  prtliminwiM  to  tlie  ooanaels  or  tho  cen- 
•uret  he  i«  about  to  oooimunicate.  He  tells 
them  that '  in  every  thing  thejr  are  enriched,* — 
*  that  they  come  behind  in  no  grin,*  before  he 
reprehends  them  for  their  contentious  spirit,  for 
their  diyisions,  for  their  strifes.  Thus,  though 
the  reproof  would  be  keenly  folt,  it  would  not 
be  met  wiih  a  spirit  previously  exasperated — a 
spirit  which  thone  reprovers  infallibly  excite, 
who  by  indiscriminate  upbraiding  stir  up  the 
irascible  passions  at  the  outset,  shut  up  every 
avenue  to  the  kind  affections,  and  thus  deprive 
the  offender  of  that  patient  calmness  with  which 
he  might  otherwise  have  profited  by  the  re- 
proof. 

This  intimate  fooling  of  his  own  imperfection 
is  every  where  visible.  It  makes  him  more 
than  once  press  on  his  friends,  the  Christian 
duty  of  bearing  one  another's  burdens,  iotiroat- 
ing  how  necessary  this  common  principle  of 
mutual  kindness  was,  as  they  themselves  had 
so  much  tp  call  forth  the  forbearance  of  others. 
In  his  usual  strain  of  referring  to  first  motives, 
he  does  not  forget  to  remind  ihem,  that  it  was 
fulfilling  the  law  of  ChrisL 

As  ti^  ardent  seal  of  Saint  Paul  led  him  into 
no  enthusiasm,  eo  the  warmth  of  his  affections 
never  blinded  bis  judgment.  Religion  did  not 
dry  up,  as  it  is  sometimes  accused  of  doing,  the 
spring  of  his  natural  feeling ;  his  sensibility 
was  exquisite;  but  the  heart  which  felt  all,  was 
quickened  by  an  activity  which  did  all,  and  re- 
gulated by*  a  faith  which  conquered  ail. 

His  sorrows  and  his  joys,  both  of  which  were 
intense,  never  seem  to  have  arisen  from  anj 
thing  which  related  merely  to  himself.  His 
own  happiness  or  distress  were  little  influenced 
by  personal  considerations ;  the  varying  condi- 
tion, the  alternate  improvement  or  declension  of 
his  converts  alone,  could  sensibly  raise  or  de- 
press  bis  feelings.  With  what  anguish  of  spirit 
does  he  mourn  over  some,  *  of  whom  I  have  told 
you  ofVen,  and  now  tell  you  weeping,  that  they 
are  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ*  Mark 
again  his  self-renouncing  joy^ — *  We  are  glad 
when  we  are  weak  And  ye  are  strong.*  Again, 
'  Let  me  rejoice  in  the  day  of  Christ,  that  I  have 
not  run  in  vain,  neither  laboured  in  vain.* 

When  he  expressed  such  a  feeling  sense  of 
distress,  upon  the  interesting  occasion  of  taking 
his  departure  for  Jerusalem,  *  the  Holy  Ghost 
witnessing  in  every  city  that  bonds  and  impri. 
flonment  awaited  him,'*  still  he  felt  no  concern 
for  his  own  safoty.  No :  he  anticipated  without 
terror  his  probable  reception  there.  With  a  no- 
ble disregard  of  all  personal  considerations,  he 
exclaims,  *  bat  none  of  these  things  move  me, 
neither  count  I  my  life  dear,  so  that  I  may  finish 
my  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I 
have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the 
Gosoel  of  the  grace  of  God.'  t 

It  none  of  these  things  moved  him,  then 
whence  arose  the  sorrow  he  so  keenly  felt  7  It 
arose  from  no  selfish  cause ;  it  was  from  a  con- 
sideration far  superior  to  that  tender  feeling,  that 
they  should  meet  no  more,  though  that  too  he 
would  deeply  regret ;  it  was  ocoasioned  by  re- 

*  Acts,  XX. 

t  We  make  so  apology  fbr  the  repeated  rafisieBSBS  to 
this  portion  of  this  most  intsisstiug  clwpisr. 


flection  the  fbtnre  oondiUon  of  the  church,  and  a 
prophetic  view  of  that  corruption  of  doctrine  to 
which  he  foresaw  his  beloved  converts  would  be 
soon  exposed. 

There  is  something  singularly  beautiful  in  the 
dignity,  simplicity,  and  godly  sincerity  of  this 
apostolic  charge,  to  whiph  we  allude. — With 
humble  confidence,  he  refers  his  audience  to 
their  own  knowledge  of  his  whole  conduct  He 
assures  them,  that  neither  any  fears  of  the  inst 
dious  Jews,  always  on  the  watch  to  circumvent 
him,  nor  the  hoetility  of  the  idolatrous  Gentiles, 
always  ready  to  oppose  him,  had  ever  driven 
him  to  withhold  any  important  truth,  any  salu- 
tary admonition.  He  slightly  touches  on  the 
two  fundamental  truths  on  which  all  his  instruc- 
tions had  been  built, /atM  and  repentance:  then 
be  reminds  tliem,  that  not  satisfied  with  the  pub» 
lie  exerciae  of  his  function,  he  had  practised 
that  subsidiary  and  valuable  method  of  instruc- 
tion— private  visits  at  the  houses  of  individuals 
— a  method  equally  practicable  in  all  agee  of  the 
church ;  equally  desirable  to  all  who  wish  to 
^ain  a  real  acquaintance,  in  the  intervals  of  pub* 
li&eervice  with  the  necessities,  the  infirmitiesi 
and  the  sins  of  their  respective  hearers.  This 
would  enable  him  to  perform  his  stated  miuif- 
trations  with  ten-fold  effect  It  would  initiate 
him  into  the  endless  variety  of  characters  of 
which  every  audience  is  composed;  it  would 
enable  the  teacher  to  be  more  personal  in  his 
exhortations,  more  pointed  in  his  reproofe,  more 
specific  in  his  instruction,  than  he  could  be  when 
he  addressed  them  in  the  great  assembly.  It 
would  also  qualify  him  for  more  extensive  use- 
fulness in  those  public  addresses  by  the  materi- 
als which  he  was  thus  collecting.  It  would  be 
among  the  means  also  to  win  their  affection  and 
increase  their  attachment,  when  they  saw  that 
his  zeal  for  their  spiritual  advancement  was 
large  and  cordial ;  that  he  did  not  oontent  him- 
self with  the  stipulated  scantling  of  bare  weight 
duty ;  that  he  did  not  deal  out  his  instruction 
with  a  legal  scrupulosity,  .but  was  willing  to 
spend,  and  desirous  to  be  spent,  for  them. 

With  what  a  holy  satisfaction  did  tlie  con- 
science of  the  apostle  further  testify  that  no  de- 
sire of  pleasing,  no  fear  of  offending,  had  pre- 
vented him  from  delivering  wholesome  truths^ 
because  they  might  be  undatable !  What  an 
awful  intimation  to  every  ambassador  of  Christ, 
that  this  indefatigable  apostle,  at  the  moment  of 
final  separation,  could  call  on  all  present  to  tes* 
tify  that  whatever  might  have  been  the  negli. 
gence  of  the  hearer,  the  preacher  *  was  pure 
from  the  blood  of  all  men  ;*  that  he  had  never 
been  guilty  of  that  false  tenderness,  of  not  de- 
claring to  them  the  whole  counsel  of  God  !  He 
appeals  to  his  disintefestednees,  that,  so  fiir  from 
being  influenced  by  any  lucrative  motive,  he  had 
laboured  with  his  own  hands,  not  only  to  snp* 
port  himself,  but  to  assist  the  poor.  How  touch- 
ing, no  ooubt  to  his  hearers,  was  the  intimation, 
that  the  same  hands  which  had  been  raised  fi>r 
them  in  prayer,  had  been  employed  for  their 
support ! 

This  modest  allusion  to  his  own  liberality, 
and  to  the  personal  labour  which  had  enabled 
him  to  exercise  it,  was  a  proper  parting  lesson. 
It  reminded  hie  uditorf ,  tJiat  no  part  of  his  ra- 
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fi^on  was  imrelr  theureticaL  He  had,  doobt- 
kn,  firequentljr  inaistod  on  the  principle;  he 
here  shows  them  its  practical  effect ;  in  this,  as 
m  other  instances,  pressing  home  OTery  truth  he 
laaght  by  every  Tirtue  he  ezerciied. 

He  conclodes  with  a  powerful  application  to 
his  associates  in  the  miniatry,  to  whom  he  was 
aiMCit  to  commit  the  care  of  the  people.  The 
tender  grief,  the  grateful  sympathy ,the  prayers, 
the  tears,  and  embraceiof  the  afflicted  audience, 
*^ sorrowing  most  becauM  they  should  see  his 
face  no  more,'  bore  a  truer  testimony  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  preacher,  than  the  most  elaborate 
eulogy  on  his  style  or  manner ;  and  doubtless 
afforded  a  higher  test  of  ezoellenoe,  than  any 
temporary  effect,  produced  by  an  artificial  ha- 
rangue, which,  while  it  fills  the  bearer  with  ad. 
miration  of  the  preacher,  leaves  his  own  con- 
science untouched,  his  own  heart  unhunbled. 

He  then  bequeaths,  as  a  kind  of  dying  legacy, 
the  people  to  their  ministers ;  affectionately  ex- 
horting the  latter,  first ;  to  *  take  heed  to  them, 
selves,*  as  the  only  sure  earnest  of  their  taking 
heed  to  their  flock,  strengthening  his  exhortation 
'  to  fbed  the  church  ofGod,*  by  a  motive  at  once 
the  most  powerful  and  the  most  endearing,  be- 
cause  As  hath  purehated  it  with  his  own  hl^. 

In  that  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord 
when  the  glorious  Head  of  the  Church  shall 
summon  the  assembled  universe  to  judgment, 
among  the  myriads  who  shall  tremblingly  await 
their  own  definitive  sentence,  how  will  the  ex- 
^ring  eye  of  men  and  angels  be  turned  on  the 
more  prominent  and  public  characters,  who, 
from  rank,  profession,  talent,  or  influence,  were 
invested  with  superior  responsibility  !  What  in. 
dividual  among  these  distinguished  classes  will 
he  able  to  endure  the  additional  load  of  other 
men's  sins,  brought  forward  to  swell  his  personal 
account 

Though  it  is  not  easy  to  image  to  the  mind  a 
more  touching  event  than  this  parting  soene  of 
Christian  friends  on  the  shores  of  Ephesns,  vet 
there  is  one  to  come  of  fiir  higher  interest,  that 
of  their  re.union ; — that  august  scene,  when  the 
pastor  and  his  flock  shall  appear  together,  at  the 
•all  of  the  Chief  Shepherd,^when  the  ssrvants 
of  the  Universal  Master,—*  they  who  have  sought 
that  which  was  lost,  and  brought  again  that 
which  was  driven  away,  and  bound  up  that  which 
was  broken,  and  strengthened  that  which  was 
mok,**  shall  deliver  up  to  Him  who  laid  down 
his  life  for  the  sheep,  that  flock  '  which  he  will 
leqaire  at  their  hands.* 

Yes !  among  the  candidates  for  a  blessed  im- 
mortality will  stand  awfully  pre-eminent  the 
hand  of  Christian  ministers,  each  surrounded  by 

*  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made 
him  overseer,'  every  one  of  whom  had  sacra, 
mentally  declared,  at  his  introduction  into  the 
fold,  that  he  undertook  the  sacred  office  in  obe. 
dienoe  to  that  solemn  call.f    What  a  sound, 

*  Well  done  good  and  faithful  servant !'  to  him 
who  shall  have  acquitted  himself  of  his  tremen- 
dous  responsibility  !  What  a  spectacle  7 — mul- 
titodes  entering  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord,  grate- 
fully  ascribing  their  opening  and  inconceivable 
Mieity  to  the  seal,  the  fidelity,  the  prayers  of 

*  Eaekiel.  oh.  zxxiv.  10. 
t  flse  the  Ordination  derrlee. 


their  pairtor.  For  them,  to  resume  the  beautifiil 
metaphors  of  the  Holy  Book, — for  them,  the 
green  pattureSt  into  which  they  had  conducted 
their  flock,  ahall  flourish  in  everlasting  verdure ; 
for  them,  the  waten  of  comfort^  hende  which  thep 
had  led  M«m,  shall  flow  from  a  source  which 
eternity  cannot  exhaust,  from  those  rivers  of 
pleasure  which  are  at  God*s  right  hand  for  ever- 
more. 

If  this  spectecle  ha$  a  contrast,  we  avert  our 
eyes  fVom  the  contemplation.  If  even  the  pic- 
ture is  too  terrible  to  be  sketched,  who  could 
stend  the  possibility  of  ite  being  realized? 

This  whole  valedictory  address  to  the  elders 
of  Ephesus  combines  every  beauty  of  oomposi* 
tion :  it  exhibite  an  energy,  a  devotion,  a  re* 
signation,  an  integrity,  a  tenderness,  which  can- 
not be  soflicienUy  admired.  And  the  more 
intimately  to  touch  their  hearts  by  mixing  the 
remembrance  of  the  fViend  with  the  injunctions 
he  had  delivered,  he  not  only  reftrs  them  to  the 
doctrines  which  he  had  teught,  but  the  tsara 
which  he  had  shed. 

There  is  nothing  like  stoical  indifferenee.  No- 
thing like  a  contempt  of  the  sepsibilities  of  na- 
ture, in  his  whole  conduct ;  and  it  furnishes  a 
Kroof  how  happily  magnanimity  and  tenderness 
lend  together,  that  as  there  is  probably  no  cha- 
racter in  history  which  exhibite  a  more  un- 
daunted heroism  than  that  of  Saint  Paul,  so  there 
is  perhaps  not  one  whose  tears  are  so  frequentlv 
recorded.  *  What  mean  ye  to  weep  and  break 
my  heart?*  is  an  interrogatory  as  intelligible  to 
us  in  the  character  of  Paul,  as  the  heroic  decla- 
ration, *  I  am  ready  not  to  be  bound  only,  but 
also  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.* 
What  ground,  then,  is  there  fi»r  that  char^  so 
frequently  brought  against  persons  of  emment 
piety,  that  they  are  destitute  of  natural  fooling. 
The  Old  TesUment  Sainte  were  striking  exam- 
ples of  domestic  tenderness. 

When  Paul  exhorte  his  oonverto  *  to  stand  flwl 
in  the  Lord,*  he  declares  his  own  participatio& 
in  the  blessings  of  this  stssdfastness,  in  terms 
the  most  endearing — *  dearly  beloved  and  longed 
for,  my  crown  and  joy,  so  stand  fiust  in  the  Lord, 
piy  dearly  beloved  ;*— as  if  he  would  add  to  the 
motives  of  their  perseverance,  the  transport  it 
would  afibrd  to  himself.  His  very  existence 
seems  to  depend  on  their  steadfastness  in  piety 
— *  fi>r  now  we  live  if  ye  sUnd  fost  in  the  Lord.' 
Again,  as  a  proof  how  dear  his  converte  were  to 
him,  he  was  desirous  of  imparting  to  them  mtf 
only  the  Cfoopel  of  CSW,  hut  aUo  Ats  own  oouL 

The  spirit  of  Christianity  is  no  where  more 
apparent  than  in  the  aflbctionate  strain  in  which 
he  adjures  his  Roman  friends  only  to  consent  to 
save  their  own  souls.  One  would  suppose  it 
was  not  the  immortal  happiness  of  others,  bat 
his  own,  which  so  earnestly  engaged  him.  How 
fervehtly  tender  is  his  mode  of  obtesting  them  ! 
*  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of 
God'—*  I  Paul  by  myself  beseech  you  by  the 
meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ'*  As  tha 
representative  of  his  master,  he  implores  of  man 
the  reconciliation  for  which  it  would  be  natural 
to  expect  that  man  himself,  whose  own  concern 
it  is,  should  be  the  solicitor. 

Saint  Paul's  zeal  for  the  spiritual  weUare  of 
*  Bomani  lii.  I. 
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whole  oommnnitiefl,  did  not  ffwallow  up  his  ar- 
dent attachment  to  individuals ;  nor  did  hit  re* 
Krd  to  their  higher  interest  lead  him  to  over- 
»k  their  personal  sufferings.  He  descends  to 
give  particalar  advice  to  one  friend*  respecting 
the  management  of  hu  health.  In  his  grief  for 
the  sickness  of  another,t  and  his  joy  at  his  re. 
ooyery,  he  does  not  pretend  to  a  roeling  purely 
disinterested,  but  gratefully  acknowledges  that 
his  joy  was  partly  for  his  own  sake/  '  lest  he 
should  hare  sorrow  upon  sorrow.'  These  soft 
touches  of  sympathy  for  individuals  particularly 
dear  to  him,  in  a  man  so  Uke>minded  with 
Christ,  in  the  instances  of  Laser  us  and  John, 
•re  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  whimsical  as- 
sertion of  a  lively  genius ;  that  particplar  friend- 
ships are  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity^ 

The  capacious  heart  of  this  blessed  apostle 
was  so  large  as  to  receive  into  it  all  who  k)ved 
his  Lord.  The  salutations  with  which  most  of 
bis  Epistles  close,  and  the  affectionate  remem- 
Wances  which  they  convey,  include  perhaps  the 
names  of  a  greater  number  of  firiends,  than  an^ 
doBsa  of  Greek  or  Roman  heroes,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  success  and  power,  ever  attracted ;  if  we 
may  judge  in  the  one  case  by  the  same  rule  as 
in  the  other,  the  narrative  of  history,  or  the  wri^ 
tings  of  biographical  memoirs. 

But  bis  benevolence  was  not  confined  to  the 
narrow  bounds  of  friends  or  country. — He  wa§ 
m  nuin,  and  nothing  that  involved  the  best  in- 
terests of  man  was  indifferent  to  him.  A  most 
beautiful  comparison  has  been  drawn  by  as 
fine  a  genius  as  has  adorned  this  or  any  age, 
between  the  learned  and  not  illaudable  curi- 
osity  which  has  led  so  many  ingenious  travel- 
lers  to  visit  distant  and  dangerous  climes,  in 
order  *  to  contemplate  mutilated  statues  and 
defaced  coins;  to  collate  manuscripts,  and  take 
the  height  of  pyramids,*  with  the  leal  which 
carried  the  late  martyr  of  humanitv  on  a  more 
noble  pilgrimage,  *to  search  out  infected  hospi- 
tals, to  explore  the  depth  of  dungeons,  and  to 
take  Uie  guage  of  human  misery*  in  order  to 
relieve  it 

Without  the  unworthy  desire  to  rob  this  emi- 
nent philanthropist  of  his  well  earned  palm,  may 
we  not  be  allowed  to  wish,  that  the  exquisite 
eulogist  of  Howard  had  also  instituted  a  com- 
parison which  would  have  opened  so  vast  a  field 

*  Timothy.  t  Epspbroditus. 

t  It  to  however  a  debt  of  Justice  due  to  a  departed 
friend  to  observe,  that  no  suspicion  could  be  more  un- 
founded than  that  Mr.  Soaroe  Jenyns  was  not  sincere 
In  his  professsion  of  Christianity,  "nie  author  lived 
jnoch  in  his  very  pleasant  society,  and  is  persuaded  that 
he  died  a  sincere  Christian.  He  had  a  peculiar  turn  of 
humour ;  he  delighted  in  novelty  and  paradox,  and  per- 
haps hroufht  too  much  of  both  into  bis  religion.  Inge- 
nious men  will  sometimes  be  ingenious  in  t!|e  wrong 
place.  If  he  lays  too  much  stress  on  some  things,  and 
underrates  others :  if  he  mistakes  or  overlooks  even  ftin 
danientai  points,  so  that  some  of  his  opinions  mast  ap- 
peal defective  to  the  experienced  Christian;  yet  the 
general  tftm  of  his  work  on  the  Internal  Evidence  o{ 
Cbristianity  may  render  it  useful  to  othera,  by  inviting 
them  by  the  very  noveltv  of  his  manner  to  consult  a 
species  of  evidence  to  which  they  have  not  been  acciia 
toraed.  A  sceptical  friend  of  tlie  writer  of  these  pages, 
who  bad  stood  out  against  the  argument  of  some  of  the 
ablest  divine«,  was  led  by  this  little  work  to  examine 
flsore  deeply  into  Internal  Evidence ;  it  sent  him  to  read 
bis  Bible  in  a  new  spirit.  He  followed  up  his  inquiries,  I 
consulted  authors  whose  views  were  more  matured,  and  I 
died  a  soand  believer.  1 


to  his  eloquent  pen,  between  the  adventuroui 
expeditions  of  the  conqueror,  the  circumnavi* 
gator,  the  discoverer,  the  naturalist,  with  those 
of  Baul,  the  martyr  of  the  gospel  7  Paul,  who, 
renouncing  ease  and  security,  sacrificing  fame 
and  glory,  encountering  'weariness  and  painfUl- 
ness,  watching,  hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and  na- 
kedness ;  was  beaten  with  rods,  frequent  in  pri- 
sons, in  deaths  oft,  was  once  stoned,  thrice  suf- 
fered shipwreck,  was  a  day  and  a  night  in  the 
deep,**  went  from  shore  to  shore,  and  from  city 
to  city,  knowing  that  bonds  and  imprisonment 
awaited  him ;  and  for  what  purpose  7  He,  too^ 
was  a  discoverer,  and  in  one  sense  a  naturalist. 
He  explored  not  indeed  the  treasures  of  the 
mineral,  nor  the  varieties  of  the  vegetable  world. 
His  business  was  with  man ;  his  object  the  dis- 
covery of  man's  moral  wants ;  his  study,  to  ap- 
ply a  proportionate  remedy ;  his  work,  to  break 
up  the  barren  mund  of  the  human  soil ;  his  aim, 
to  promote  the  culture  of  the  undisciplined 
heart ;  his  end,  the  salvation  of  those  fbr  whom 
Christ  died.  He  did  not  bring  away  one  poor 
native  to  grafl  the  vices  of  a  polished  country 
on  the  savage  ignorance  of  his  own  ;  but  he  car- 
ried  to  the  natives  themselves  the  news,  and  the 
means  of  eternal  life. 

He  was  also  a  conqueror,  but  he  visited  new 
regions,  not  to  depopulate,  but  to  enlighten  them. 
He  sought  triumphs,  but  they  were  over  sin  and 
ignorance.  He  achieved  conquests ;  but  it  was 
over  the  prince  of  darkness.  He  gained  tro- 
phies, but  they  were  oot  military  banners,  but 
rescued  souls.  He  erected  monuments,  but 
they  were  to  the  glory  of  God.  He  did  not 
carve  his  own  name  on  the  rocky  shore,  but  he 
engraved  that  of  his  Lord  on  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  While  conflicting  with  want,  and  strug- 
gling with  misery,  he  planted  churches ;  while 
sinking  under  reproach  and  obloquy,  he  erected 
the  standard  of  the  Cross  among  barliarians,  and 
(far  more  hopeless  enterprize !)  among  philoso- 
phers ;  and  having  escaped  with'  life  from  the 
most  uncivilised  nations,  was  reserved  for  mar- 
tyrdom in  the  imperial  queen  of  cities! 


CHAP.  xn. 

Saint  PauV$  Htanefdy  Mindednesi, 

Truk  religion  consists  in  the  subjugation  of 
the  body  to  the  soul,  and  of  the  soul  to  God. 
The  apostle  every  where  shows,  that  by  our 
apostacy  this  order  is  destroyed,  or  rather  in- 
verted. At  the  same  time  he  teaches,  that 
though  brought  into  this  degraded  state  by  our 
own  perverseness,  we  are  not  hopelessly  aban- 
doned to  it  He  not  only  shows  the  possibility, 
but  the  mode  of  our  restoration,  and  describes 
the  happy  condition  of  the  restored,  even  in  this 
world,  by  declaring,  that  to  be  gpiritually  mind' 
ed  ts  life  and  peace. 

He  knew  that  our  faculties  are  neither  good 
nor  evil  in  themselves,  but  powerful  instru- 
ments for  the  promotii^  of  both ;  active  capa- 
cities fiir  either,  just  as  the  bent  of  our  character 

•  SOorintMaas,  ch.  xL 
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If  determined  by  the  predomloance  of  religion 
or  of  sin,  of  the  sensual  or  the  spiritaal  iniod. 
0aiot  Paul  eminently  exhibited,  both  in  his 
example  and  in  his  writings,  the  spiritual  mind. 
He  was  not  only  equal  in  correctness  of  sent!* 
tnent  and  purity  •f  practice  with  those  who  are 
drilv  orthodoK,  and  superior  to  those  who  are 
coldly  practical ;  but  be  '  perfects  holiness  in 
the  fear  of  God.*  He  abounds  in  the  hesTenly 
toindedness  which  is  the  uniting  link  between 
doctrinal  and  practical  piety,  which,  by  the  unc- 
tion it  infuses  into  both,  proTes  that  both  are  the 
result  of  Divine  graoe ;  and  which  consists  in  an 
•ntire  consecration  of  the  affections,  a  voluntary 
•urrender  of  the  whole  man  to  God. 

This  disposition  the  apostle  makes  the  pre- 
liminary  to  all  performance,  as  well  as  the  con- 
dition of  all  acceptance.  This  it  is  which  consti- 
tutes the  charm  of  his  writings.  There  is  a  spirit 
of  sanctity  which  pervades  them,  and  which, 
whibt  it  affords  the  best  evidence  of  the  love  of 
God  shed  abroad  in  his  own  heart,  infuses  it 
ftlso  into  the  heart  of  his  readers.  While  he  is 
musing,  the  fire  burns,  and  communicates  its 
pure  flame  to  every  breast  susceptible  of  genuine 
Uhristian  Ateling.  Under  its  influence  his  argu- 
ments  become  persuasions,  his  exhortations  en- 
treaties. A  sentiment  so  tender,  and  earnest- 
liess  BO  imploring,  breathes  throughout  them, 
that  it  might  seem  that  all  regard  for  himself, 
all  care  for  his  own  interests,  is  swallowed  up  in 
his  ardent  and  affectionate  concern  for  the 
•piritual  interest  of  others. 

The  exuberance  of  his  love  and  gratitude,  the 
fruits  of  his  abundant  faith,  break  out  almost  in 
spite  of  himsein  His  zeal  reproves  our  timidity, 
his  energy  our  indifference.  *  He  dwells,*  as  an 
eloquent  writer  has  remarked,  *  with  almost  un- 
timely  descant,*  on  the  name  of  Him  who  had 
called  him  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous 
light  That  name  which  we  are  so  reluctant  to 
pronounce,  not  through  reverence  to  its  posses- 
sor,  but  fear  of  each  other,  ever  sounds  with 
holy  boldness  from  the  lips  of  Paul.  His  bursts 
of  sacred  joy,  his  triumphant  appeals  to  the 
truth  of  the  promises,  his  unbounded  confidence 
in  the  hope  set  before  him,  carry  an  air  not  only 
of  patience,  but  of  victory,  not  only  of  faith,  but 
of  fruition. 

Whoever  desires  more  particularly  to  com- 
pare this  spirit  of  Divine  powei  manifested  bv 
the  apostle,  with  the  opposite  spirit  of  the  worlJ, 
let  him  carefuUv  peruse  the  eighth  chapter  of 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  After  describing 
the  strong  and  painful  conflict  with  the  malig- 
nant power  of  sin  in  the  seventh  chapter,  with 
what  a  holy  exultation  does  he,  in  the  opening 
of  the  eighth,  hurry  in,  as  it  were,  the  assur- 
ance that  *  there  is  now  no  condemnation  to 
them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus.*  It  somewhat 
resembles  that  instant,  I  had  almost  said,  that 
impatient,  mercy  of  God  in  the  third  of  Genesis, 
which  seems  eager  to  make  the  promise  follow 
close  upon  the  fall,  the  forgiveness  upon  the  sin ; 
to  cot  off  the  distressing  space  between  terror 
and  ^oy,  to  leave  no  interval  for  despair.  God, 
who  IS  so  patient  when  he  is  to  punish,  is  not  so 

Estient  when  he  is  to  save.   He  delays  to  strike, 
at  he  hastes  to  pardon.    *  After  the  first  of- 
ftnoei*  wju  Biihop  Jerem/  Taylor,  *  God  could 


not  stay  from  redeeming  f  nor  ooald  Paul  etey 
from  proclaiming  that  we  are  redeemed.  The 
apostle,  like  bis  Creator,  loses  not  a  moment  to 
comfort  the  soul  which  he  has  been  afflicting. 

In  this  divine  effusion  we  at  once  discern  the 
difference  between  nstural  weakness  and  super- 
added strength ;  between  the  infirmities  which 
are  fortified  by  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit,  and 
the  sensual  mind,  which  not  only  is  not,  but 
cannot  be  subject  to  the  law  of  God  ;  between 
him  who  not  having  *  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  is 
none  of  his,'  and  him  in  whom  *  Christ,  the 
spirit  of  life,  dwells  ;*  between  him,  who,  if  he 
Yield  to  the  pleasures  of  sense,  shall  die,  and 
him  who,  through  the  Spirit  mortifying  the 
deeds  of  the  body  shall  live. 

It  is  worth  observing,  that  he  does  not  make 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  classes 
of  characters,  to  consist  merely  in  the  actual 
crimes  and  grosser  vices  of  the  one  class,  and 
the  better  actions  of  the  other.  It  is  to  the  sen- 
soal  and  spiritual  mindf  the  fbuntain  of  good 
and  evil  deeds,  to  which  he  refers  as  the  de- 
cisive test.  This  radical  distinction  he  further 
conceives  to  be  a  more  obvious  line  of  separa- 
tion than  even  any  difference  of  religious  opin- 
ions, any  distinction  arising  from  the  mere 
adoption  of  peculiar  dogmas. 

That  the  reviving  assurance  may  appear  to 
belong  exclusively  to  resl  Christians,  he  marks 
the  change  of  character  by  the  definite  tense 
now^  implying  their  recent  victory  over  their 
old  corruptions,  which  he  had  been  deploring. 
This  precaution  would  prevent  those,  who  re- 
mained in  their  former  state  from  taking  to 
themselves  the  comfort  of  a  promise  in  which 
they  have  no  part.  He  guards  it  still  more  ex- 
plicitly, by  declaring,  that  the  true  evidence 
of  this  renovation  of  heart,  was  their  walking 
af\er  the  Spirit ;  a  term  which  describes  habitual 
progress  in  the  new  way,  to  which  we  are  con- 
ducted by  the  new  nature,  and  which,  if  it  do 
not  always  preserve  us  from  deviating  from  it, 
recalls  us  back  to  it. 

The  power  Paul  felt ;  and  on  this  principle  he 
wrote  ;  and  he  never  wrote  on  any  principle  on 
which  be  did  not  act  After  he  had  carried 
piety  to  the  most  heroic  elevation  ;  after  he  had 
pressed  the  most  fervent  eiertions  on  others, 
and  gained  the  splendid  conquests  over  himself^ 
still  he  considered  himself  only  in  the  road  to 
salvation ;  still  be  never  thought  of  slackening 
his  course ;  he  thought  not  of  resting ;  he  had 
not  reached  his  end.  He  was  not  intimidated 
from  pursuing  it  by  new  difficulties ;  his  resolu- 
tion rose  with  his  trials ;  ail  ho  feared  for  him- 
self,  all  against  which  he  cautioned  others,  was 
declension ;  his  grand  solicitude  for  them  and 
for  hiniMir  was,  that  they  might  not  lose  the 
ground  they  had  gained.  He  well  knew,  that 
even  the  present  position  could  not  be  long 
maintained  without  the  pursuit  of  farther  con- 
quests.    He  uHilked  af\er  the  Spirit 

The  terrible  forms  of  distress  which  he  sum- 
mons to  view  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
his  Epistles,  always  remind  him  of  the  principle 
which  makes  them  supportable.  He  enume- 
rates human  miseries  in  all  their  variety  of 
shapes, — IrtftuiaXton,  distress,  pergtcution^  /«- 
mJAf,  nakedne$9^  pertly  f  tperd.    But  to  what  end 
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does  ha  raiister  this  oonfederate  band  of  woes  7 
He  calls  on  them  not  to  avert  the  sufferings 
they  inflict ;  no,  he  challenges  (hem  to  separate 
the  Christian  sufferer  frurn.  the  love  of  Christ. 
He  presents  himself  to  us  as  an  instance  of 
the  supreme  triumph  of  this  love  over  all  earthly 
calamity.  The  man  whose  dietretsea  ahoundei, 
who  was  pressed  above  measuret  comes  out  of 
the  conflict,  not  only  a  conqueror, — that  to  one 
of  his  ardent  spirit  seemed  too  poor  a  triumph, 
he  is  more  than  a  conqueror.  But  how  is  this 
victory  achieved?  Through  him  toho  loved  us. 
That  lowliness  which  made  him  say  just  before, 
*  that  which  I  do  I  allow  not,  but  what  I  hate 
that  I  d<s*  must  have  been  lifted  by  a  mighty 
faith  when  he  exclaimed,  *  I  am  persuaded  that 
neither  death  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  princi- 
palities, nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  life,  nor  death,  nor  any  other 
creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.* 

In  speaking,  in  this  chapter,  of  the  glories  of 
the  eternal  world,  his  rapture  does  not  escape 
him  as  the  sally  of  the  imagination,  as  a  thought 
awakened  by  a  sudden  glance  of  the  object;  he 
does  not  express  himself  at  random  from  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment ;  his  is  not  the  conjectural 
language  of  ignorant  desire,  of  uncertain  hope  ; 
it  is  an  assumption  of  the  sober  tone  of  calcula- 
tion. *  I  reckon,*  says  he,  like  a  man  skilled  in 
this  spiritual  arithmetic, — *  I  reckon,*  after  a  due 
estimate  of  their  comparative  value,  *  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  present  time  are  not  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  re- 
vealed.* 

No  man  was  ever  so  well  qualified  to  make 
this  estimate.  Of  the  sufferings  of  the  present 
world  he  had  shared  more  largely  than  any  man. 
Of  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed,  he  had  a 
glimpse  granted  to  no  other  man.  He  had  been 
caught  up  Into  Paradise.  He  *  had  heard  the 
words  of  God,  and  seen  the  visions  of  the  Al- 
mighty,* and  the  result  of  his  privileged  experi- 
ence, was,  that  he  *  desired  to  depart,  and  to  be 
with  Christ;'  that  he  desired  to  escape  from 
this  valley  of  tears ;  that  he  was  impatient  to 
recover  the  celestial  vision,  eager  to  perpetuate 
the  momentary  foretaste  of  the  glories  of  im- 
mortality. 

We  perceive,  then,  how  this  hope  of  ftjtare 
felicity  sustained  him  under  conflicts,  of  which 
we,  in  an  established  state  of  Christianity,  and 
suffering  only  under  the  common  trials  of  mor- 
tality can  have  no  adequate  conception.  His 
courageous  faith  was  kept  alive  and  fortified 
bv  fervently  practising  the  duty  he  so  unwea- 
riedly  urges  npon  others;  continuing  instant  in 
prayer. 

To  encourage  this  practice  in  his  readers,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  point  out  the  source  of  his 
own  heavenly  hope,  and  continual  intercourse 
with  the  Divine  presence,  he  adds,  *  the  Spirit 
helpeth  our  infirmities,  for  we  know  not  what 
we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought,  but  the  Spirit 
itself  maketh  intercession  for  us.*  Nor  does  his 
high  trust  and  confidence  in  God,  thus  gendered, 
easily  find  its  limit.  On  the  contrary,  he  adds, 
*  we  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  God.* 

This  trust  was  an  assaranoe  of  the  largest 


import,  and  it  involved  indefinite  consequences. 
Having  cordially  confided  in  him  for  salvation 
througn  the  blood  of  Christ,  he  found,  as  is  al 
ways  the  case,  the  greater  involvinsr  the  less : 
he  found  that  he  had  little  difficulty  in  trusting 
Him  with  his  inferior  concerns.  To  Him  to 
whom  he  had  committed  his  eternal  happiness, 
to  Him  he  could  not  scruple  to  confide  his  for- 
tune, his  health,  his  reputation,  his  life. 

We  have  not,  it  is  true,  these  manifestations, 
of  which  the  apostle  was  favoured  with  a  tem- 
porary enioyment  But  we  have  his  testimony, 
added  to  the  testimony,  the  evidences,  the  proora, 
the  promises,  the  demonstrations  of  the  whole 
New  Testament.  Wh^,  then,  are  we  not  sup- 
ported, encouraged,  animated  by  them  7  It  is 
because  we  do  not  examine  these  evidences,  be- 
cause we  do  not  consult  these  testimonies,  be- 
cause  we  neglect  these  proofs:  therefore  it  is» 
that  we  are  not  nurtured  by  these  promises.  We 
entertain  them  as  speculations,  rather  than  as 
convictions,  we  receive  them  as  notions,  rather 
than  as  facts. 

If  ever  a  cordial  desire  of  these  devout  as- 
surances is  conferred,  it  is  in  fervent  prayer. 
What  an  encouragement  to  this  holy  exercise, 
is  the  hope  of  being  raised  by  it,  to  the  heart-felt 
belief  that  such  felicity  is  real,  and  that  it  is  re- 
served for  the  final  portion  of  llie  humble  Chris- 
tian 7  Too  humble,  perhaps,  to  give  full  credit 
that  such  great  things  can  be  in  store  for  him. 
For  a  moment  he  h  staggered,  till  faith,  the  pa- 
rent of  that  humility  which  trembles  while  it 
believes,  enables  him  to  apply  to  himself  the  pro- 
mises of  Him  to  whom  nothing  is  impossible, 
the  merits  of  Him  for  whom  nothing  is  too  great, 
the  death  of  Him  who  died  that  wo  might  live 
forever. 

In  whatever  part  of  his  writings  the  Apostle 
speaks  of  the  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  *  constraining'*  power  of  his  love,  there  is 
a  vehemence  in  his  desire,  a  vivacity  in  his  sen- 
timents, an  energy  in  his  language,  an  intensity 
in  his  foelings,  which  strongly  indicate  a  mind 
penetrated  with  the  depth  of  his  own  views.  He 
paints  the  love  of  his  Lord  as  a  grace,  of  which, 
though  his  soul  was  deeply  sensible  as  to  its  na- 
ture, yet  as  to  the  degree,  it  is  *  exceeding  abun- 
dantly above*  not  only  *  all  that  he  could  ask,* 
but  *  all  that  he  could  think.*  His  boldest  con- 
ceptions sink  under  the  impression  which  no 
language  could  convey. 

Yet  these  sublime  portions  of  his  writings, 
which  bear  the  more  special  stamp  and  impress 
of  the  gospel,  which  afford  the  nearest  view  of 
realities  as  yet  unapproachable,  are  set  aside  by 
many,  as  things  in  which  they  have  no  personu 
concern.  They  have,  indeed,  a  sort  of  blind  re- 
verence for  them,  as  for  something  which  they 
conceive  to  be  at  once  sacred  and  unintelligible, 
such  a  kind  of  respect  as  a  man  would  naturally 
entertain  at  the  sight  of  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures 
in  a  language  which  he  did  not  understand. 

Eloquent  as  he  was,  we  often  find  him  labour- 
ing under  his  intense  conception  of  ideas  too 
vast  for  utterance.  In  describing  the  extent  of 
the  love  of  God,  its  height  and  depth,  its  length 
and  breadth,  his  soul  seems  to  expand  with  the 
dimensions  he  is  unfolding.  His  expressions 
seem  to  acquire  all  that  force  with  which  he  in- 
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timatei  that  XhB  ■oul  itself,  go  acted  upon,  ia  in- 
Tested.  7b  be  strengthened  with  might,  would 
have  been  reckoned  tautology  in  an  ordinary 
writer  on  an  ordinary  subject;  and  to  t>e strength- 
•ned  with  all  might,  would  seem  an  attribute  im* 
possible  to  mortality.  But  holy  Paul  had  him- 
■elf  felt  the  excellency  of  that  power ;  he  knew 
that  it  is  derived,  and  tliat  the  fountain  of  dura- 
tion is  the  glorious  power  of  God, 

In  delineating  the  mighty  operations  of  Di- 
▼ine  love  on  the  human  mind,  the  seeming  hy- 
perboles are  soberly  true.  Where  the  theme  is 
illimitable,  language  will  burst  its  bounds.  He 
preaches  riehet  which  are  unsearchable — exhorts 
to  know  the  love  which  surpasses  knowledge — 
promises  peace  which  passes  understanding-' 
we  must  look  at  things  which  are  not  seen — 
against  hope  we  must  believe  in  hope — while  sor- 
rowful we  must  always  be  rejoicing — as  having 
nothing  we  must  reckon  that  we  possess  all  things 
^^yingf  and  behold  we  live — though  unknown 
we  are  weU  known — In  short,  he  reconciles  con- 
tradictions, unites  opposites.  Antipathies  by 
nature  become  affinities  by  grace. '  The  love  of 
God  in  Christ  is  the  point  where  he  makes  con- 
traries centre,  and  impossibilities  meet 

His  spirit  seems  most  intimately  to  identify 
itself  with  the  church  of  Ephesus.  What  an 
improbable  uni6n !  The  late  idolatrous  wor- 
shippers of  Diana,  and  the  late  persecutors  of 
tlie  saints  of  Jesus,  have  now  but  one  heart  and 
one  soul !  These  recent  enemies  to  Christ,  and 
to  each  other,  now  meet  in  one  common  point 
of  attraction.  With  what  holy  triumph  does  he 
dilate  on  their  common  faith  !  that  love  of  Grod 
in  Christ  Jesus  which  is  their  common  centre 
and  bond  of  union  ! 

Still,  as  we  have  such  frequent  occasion  to 
observe,  he  does  not  sacrifice  practical  duty  to 
the  indulgence  of  his  rapture.  Still  he  does  not 
allow  even  these  Ephesians  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  grace  they  have  received.  It  is  not  enough 
that  they  have  been  favoured  with  a  vocation, 
they  must  *  walk  worthy  of  it.*  *  The  perfecting 
of  the  saints*  must  be  carried  on;  *they  must 
reach  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness 
of  Christ.'  No  such  perfection  had  been  attain- 
ed as  would  allow  them  to  rest  in  their  present 
position.  Even  in  this  highly  favoured  church, 
progress  is  enjoined,  pressed,  reiterated. — No 
elevation  of  devout  feeling  sets  him  above  atten- 
tion to  moral  goodness. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  abrupt 
apostrophes  of  praise  and  gratitude  into  which, 
in  the  midstof  sorrow,  of  exhortation,  of  reproof, 
he  unexpectedly  breaks  out.  The  love  of  his 
Redeemer  so  fills  his  soul,  that  it  requires  an 
effort  to  restrain  its  outward  expression.  Even 
when  engaged  in  the  transaction  of  business, 
and  directing  the  concerns  of  others,  which,  by 
an  ordinary  mind,  would  have  been  pleaded  as  a 
valid  reason  for  suspending  spiritual  ideas,  and 
dismissing  spiritual  feelings,  they  yet  mix  them- 
selves, as  it  were  involuntarily,  with  his  secular 
cares ;  there  is  not  only  a  satisfaction  but  a  joy- 
fulness  in  these  escapes  of  affection  which  seem 
to  spring  from  his  soul,  in  proportion  to  the  de. 
pression  of  his  circumstances,  to  the  danger 
which  surrounded,  to  the  deaths  which  threat- 
•ned  hlA. 


When  Paul  and  Silas  were  imprisoned  at  Phi- 
lippi,  it  is  recorded  that  they  prayed  at  midnight 
This  would  naturally  be  expeoted  fVom  such 
men,  under  such  circumstances ;  but  it  is  added, 

*  they  sang  praises  unto  God.*  Thus  they  not 
only  justified,  but  glorified  Him,  under  this  suf* 
fering,  as  well  as  ^gradation.  For  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  that  Siia  imprisonment  was  not 
merely  a  measure  for  securing  their  persons,—* 
they  were  stripped  bare— many  stripes  were  kid 
upon  them,  and  the  iron  entered  into  their  aonl. 
Yet  they  san^  praises  onto  God. 

What  a  triumph  is  here  of  the  element  of 
spirit  over  the  force  and  violence  of  outward  cir- 
cumstances ! 

*  Th*  oppreiwor  holds 
His  body  boand,  but  knows  not  what  a  raofs. 
His  ipirit  takes,  unconscious  of  a  chain  ; 
And  that  to  bind  him  is  a  vain  attempi, 
Whom  God  delights  in,  and  in  whom  ne  dwells.' 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  to  which  we 
have  just  referred,  we  are  presented  with  a  fresh 
instance  how  much  his  devotion  rose  under  the 
same  circumstances  of  distress.-'rit  was  written 
from  a  prison,  and  is  almoet  one  entire  effusion 
of  love  and  praise.  It  is  an  overflowing  expree- 
sion  of  affectionate  gratitude,  that  haa  no  paral- 
lel. It  seems  to  be  enriched  with  an  additional 
infusion  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  has  perhaps 
more  of  the  heroism  of  Christian  feeling  than, 
except  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  sacred  treasury.  It  seems 
to  come  fresh  from  the  celestial  world.  He 
speaks  not  as  from  a  prison,  but  as  from  a  re« 
gion  of  light,  and  life,  and  glory.  His  thoughts 
are  in  heaven,  his  soul  is  with  his  Saviour,  his 
heart  is  with  his  treasure :  no  wonder,  then,  that 
his  language  has  a  tincture  of  the  idiom  of  im- 
mortality. 

As  Archimedes,  when  Syracuse  was  taken  bjr 
the  besiegers,  was  so  intent  on  a  mathematical 
demonstration,  that  he  knew  not  when  the  city 
was  lost :  ao  the  apostle,  absorbed  in  a  concern 
as  much  superior  to  that  of  the  philosopher  as 
Scripjture  truth  is  to  scientific,  lost  sight  of  the 
cruelties  of  Nero,  forgot  his  former  sufferings, 
felt  not  his  present  captivity,  thought  not  of  his 
impending  fate — present,  past,  and  future,  aa 
they  related  to  himself,  were  absorbed  in  his 
zeal  fbr  the  salvation  of  the  church,  for  the  glorj 
of  its  founder !  Mark  the  divine  supports  vouch, 
safed  to  this  imprisoned  Saint !  Note  his  state 
of  grace !  Observe  the  perfection  of  his  faith ! 
How  the  motion  of  his  spirit  waa  accelerated  as 
it  drew  nearer  to  its  centre  !  He  whose  deep 
humility  had  suggestod  to  him  the  possibility, 
that,  after  converting  others,  he  might  himself 
be  rejected  :  he  who  had  desired  not  to  be  un- 
clothed,  but  to  be  clothed  upon — now  declares 
that  he  is  ready  to  be  offered  up,  now  desires  to 
depart ;  not  in  the  gentle  decay  of  exhausted 
nature,  not  in  the  weaning  languor  of  a  sick 
bed,  not  in  the  calm  of  a  peaceful  dissolution, 
suffering  only  the  pains  inseparable  from  an  or- 
dinary death ;  but  he  is  prepared  to  meet  the 
hand  of  violence :  he  is  ready  to  pour  out  his 
blood  upon  the  scaffold ;  he  is  longing  to  join 

*  the  souls  which  were  beheaded  fur  the  witness 
of  Jesus,  and  for  the  word  of  God.*  So  fur  from 
being  dismayed,  because  he  knew  that  his  mar  • 
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tyrdom  waa  at  hand ;  he  who  knew  not  what  it 
waa  to  boast,  jet  knowing  in  whom  he  had  trasi- 
ed ;  feeling  his  eternal  redemption  drawing  nigh, 
ooald  exclaim  with  a  holy  bravery ;  *  I  have 
finished  my  course';  I  have  kept  the  faith.' 

Then  in  a  rapture  of  triumphant  joy  at  the 
mental  view  of  the  crown  of  righteousness,  which 
the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  *  had  prepared 
ibr  him  against  the  great  day,*  that  same  unpa- 
ralleled philanthropy,  which  he  bad  so  constantly 
manifested,  breaks  out  and  consecrates  a  mo- 
ment, when  we  might  have  supposed  the  imme- 
diate  nearness  of  his  own  unspeakable  blessed- 
ness would  have  engrossed  his  whole  soul.  His 
religion  was  no  selfish  piety,  his  hope  no  solitary 
salvation.  Qratitude  swells  into  its  highest 
transport,  from  the  reflection  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
had  not  exclusively  reserved  the  crown  for  him, 
no,  nor  for  the  beloved  Timothy,  to  whom  he 
writes,  nor  for  the  multitudes  of  his  own  friends, 
nor  for  the  converts  who  were  to  be  pecdliarly 
*  his  jov  and  crown  of  rejoicing  ;*  but  *  for  all 
them  also  which  love  his  appearing,*  for  all  *  the 
redeemed  of  the  Lord'  to  the  end  of  the  world. 


CHAP.  xin. 

A  general  view  of  the  qualUie§  of  Saint  Pavl : 
his  knovoUdge  of  human  nature— Ats  delicacy 
in  giving  advice  or  reproof — hie  integrity. 

TinaK  is  in  Saint  Paul's  writings  and  con- 
duct, such  warmth  and  openness ;  so  much 
fi>ankness  and  candour ;  such  an  unreserved 
pouring  out  of  his  very  soul ;  such  a  firee  dis- 
closure of  his  fbelings,  as  well  as  of  his  opinions; 
such  an  elevation,  mingled  with  such  a  sober- 
ness of  thinking ;  so  much  social  kindness,  with 
BO  much  Divine  love ;  so  much  practical  aetivi- 
ty,  with  such  deep  spirituality  ;  so  much  human 
'  prudence,  with  so  much  of  the  wisdom  which 
is  from  above ;  so  much  tenderness  for  the  per- 
sons of  men,  with  so  little  connivance  at  their 
faults;  so  much  professional  dignity,  with  so 
much  personal  humility, — as .  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  in  any  other  human  being. 

Yet  in  all  these  opposite  excellences,  there  is 
nothing  that  is  not  practicable,  nothing  that  is 
,  not  imitable.  His  religion,  like  his  morality, 
has  a  peculiar  sedateness.  His  ardent  feelings 
betray  him  into  no  intemperance  of  speech,  into 
no  inequality  of  action.  His  piety  is  free  from 
eccentricity,  his  faith  from  presumption. 

Uniformly  we  find  a  great  reasonableness  in 
his  character ;  and  it  adds  to  his  value  as  an  ex- 
ample, that  he  was,  if  we  may  be  allowed  so  fa- 
miliar an  expression,  eminently  a  man  of  busi- 
ness. His  transactions,  indeed  always  tended 
to  the  same  end  with  his  devotions  and  his  in- 
structions ;  he  was  full  of  care,  but  it  'was  the 
care  of  all  the  churches;  each  day  was  fully  oc- 
cupied,  but  it  was  that  same  *  care*  which  came 
upon  him,  not  only  as  a  Sunday,  but  as  a  daily 
care.'       * 

The  perfection  in  which  he  possessed  this 
quality,  proves  that  his  devotedness  had  in  It 
nothing  of  abstraction.  He  exhibited  no  con- 
tempt of  the  common  usagee,  no  renunciation 
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of  the  common  comforts  of  lifb,  when  the  former 
could  with  propriety  be  observed,  or  the  latter 
be  lawfully  enjoyed  ;  no  coveting  of  suflferings, 
-when  they  eould  be  conscientiously  avoided/ 
He  was  no  pattern  for  ascetics,  no  prototype  for 
Styliteei  He  bequeathed  no  example  of  bodily 
macefutions,  nor  onoommanded  austerities,  nor 
penances  unprofitably  aiming  at  atonement  His 
idea  of  self-denial  was  to  sacrifice  his  own  will; 
his  notion  of  pleasing  God  was  to  do  and  suffer 
the  Divine  will. 

His  discretion  was  eearcely  less  conspicooue 
than  his  zeal :  unlike  some  enthusiastic  Chris- 
tians  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  who,  not 
contented  to  meet  persecution,  invited  it;  he 
never  sought,  whilst  he  never  shrunk  from  dan- 
ger. Though  his  life  was  one  continued  mar* 
tyrdom,  to«whicb  the  brief  suffering  of  the  stake 
or  the  axe  would  have  been  a  mercy,  yet  he 
was  contented  to  live  for  lengthened  services ; 
though  he  would  have  finished  his  course  with 
joy  to  himself!  he  was  willing  to  protract  it  for 
the  glory  of  GJod ;  though  he  counted  not  Ate  Ufa 
dear^  yet  he  knew  it  to  be  usefUl,  and  therefore 
desired  its  continuanoe. 

He  was  entirely  exempt  from  that  indiscreet 
zeal  which  seems  to  glory  in  provoking  the  die- 
pleasure  of  the  world.  He  had  nothing  of  that 
bad  judgment,  which  seeks  distinction  from  sin- 
gularity. His  straightforward  rectitude  neither 
courted  the  applause,  nor  despised  the  good  opi* 
nion  of  men.  He  who,  in  the  integrity  of  his 
heart  could  say,  *  We  sought  glory  neither  of 
you  nor  yet  of  others ;  in  the  tenderness  of  that 
heart  could  say,  to  the  same  persons,  *  for  what 
is  our  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of  rejoicing ;  are 
not  even  ^e,— ye  are  our  glory  and  joy." 

He  was  totally  free  fVom  any  irrational  confi- 
dence  in  supernatural  interpositions.  Though 
living  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he 
felt  no  enthusiastic  inflation. 

Though,  in  his  perilous*  voyage,  assured  by 
an  angel  of  God  that  there  should  be  no  loss  of 
lives,  yet  he  helped  tottA  hU  own  hands  to  throw 
out  the  tackling,  and  the  ship  muet  be  worked 
by  his  direction.  He  went  farther,  declaring, 
'  except  the  men  abide  in  the  ship  ye  cannot  be 
saved.'  Could  the  boldest  Impngner  of  Divine 
Providence  have  exercised  more  prudence,  have 
exhibited  more  activity  ? 

Not  only  fVom  this  passage,  but  from  the 
general  spirit  of  his  writings,  we  may  learn, 
that  merely  to  say,  we  trust  in  God  for  the  ao- 
complishment  of  any  thing  within  our  power, 
without  using  ourselves  the  rational  means  of 
accomplishing  it,  is  a  total  want  of  sense ;  and 
not  entirely  to  trust  in  Him,  while  we  are  using 
them,  is  an  utter  want  of  faith. 

Though  favoured  with  immediate  revelations 
from  above,  yet  was  Paul  so  singularly  modest, 
as  only  slightly  to  advert  to  Divine  communica- 
tions, and  then  in  the  name  of  a  third  person, — 
I  knew  a  man  in  Chriet, — So  continent  of  speech, 
as  not  even  to  disclose  this  distinction  till  near 
fourteen  years  after  it  had  been  conferred.  May 
we  not  then  agree  with  the  sagacious  Paley, 
that  *  Saint  Paul's  mind  had  none  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  enthusiaem ;  that  the  coolness  of  hie 
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head  always  kept  paoe  with  the  warmth  of  hia 
heart  V 

Hit  coaduct  imiforinly  exhibiU  the  precise 
distinction  between  Chrittian  wiMlom  and 
worldly  policy.  Hb  boundary- line  is  clearly 
de6ned,  and  he  nerer  steps  over  it  to  serve  a 
parpose.  Of  that  prudence  which  is  a  kin  to 
selfishness,  of  that  discretion  which  leans  to 
craft,  of  that  candour  which  lands  to  undue  pli- 
ancy, of  that  wisdom  which  is  sensual  and 
earthly,  he  had  not  the  slightest  tincture.  What 
an  illustrious  orator  of  our  own  time  said  of  his 
contemporary  statesman,  may  be  far  more  ap> 
propriately  applied  to  Saint  Paul, — that,  in  g^ain. 
Ukg  admiration.  kU  virtues  were  hit  arU,* 

His  intellectual  powers  were  admirably  con- 
stituted to  second  his  high  moral  and  spiritual 
attainmenta.  He  had  an  intuitive  sagacity  of 
mind.  This  deep  master  of  the  science  of  man 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  doublings 
and  turnings,  the  intricaciea  and  perverseness 
of  the  heart.  In  short  he  knew  the  exact  point 
from  which  to  take  the  most  comprehensive 
▼iew  of  this  scene  of  man;  and  hb  writings 
possess  this  great  advantage,  that  they  also  put 
the  intelligent  reader  in  the  position  to  take  the 
same  view.  He  knew  every  plait  and  fold  of 
the  human  character.  He  had  studied  the  spe- 
cies in  all  its  modifications  and  varieties,  from 
the  monarch  on  the  throne  to  the  meanest  offi- 
oer  in  his  court ;  from  the  high  priest  presiding 
in  the  Sanhedrim  to  the  pharisee  praying  in  the 
street :  of  the  intolerance  of  the  one,  he  had  had 
personal  experience ;  through  the  duplicity  of 
the  other,  his  keen  eye  could  pierce,  without 
consulting  the  breadth  of  his  phylactery. 

The  same  acute  penetration  brought  him  no 
less  acquainted-with  the  errors  of  the  well-inten- 
tioned, with  the  weaknesses  of  the  wise,  with 
the  failings  of  the  virtuous,  and  the  inconsisten- 
cies of  even  the  conscientious.  Yet  did  he  never 
convert  his  knowledge  of  all  the  shades  of  the 
human  mind  to  an  unkind,  malevolent,  or  selfish 
purpose.  It  never  taught  him  to  hate  the  un- 
worthy, with  whose  obliquities  it  made  him  ac 
^uainted ;  or  to  despise  the  weak  whose  infirmi- 
ties  it  had  discovered.  So  far  was  he  from  avail- 
ing himself  of  his  sagacity,  by  turning  the  vices 
or  imbecilities  of  others  to  his  own  account,  that 
it  inspired  him  with  a  more  tender  and  compas- 
sionate feeling  for  the  frailties  of  their  common 
nature. 

In  perpsing  his  Epistles,  we  should  always 
bear  in  mind,  that  Saint  Paul  b  not  addressing 
the  profligate  end  profane,  but  converts,  or,  at 
least,  religious  professors.  Thb  consideration 
would  prevent  our  putting  the  reproofs  and  cor- 
rections  which  he  thought  necessary  for  them 
at  too  great  a  distance  from  ourselves.  Into 
this  danger  we  may  be  too  much  inclined  to 
fall,  if  we  do  not  bring  these  people  nearer  to 
what  we  suppose  to  l^  our  own  level.  They 
were  already  Christians.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
always  necessary  to  arrange  all  the  fundamental 
doctrines  into  a  regular  system,  much  less  to 
begin  with  a  fbrmsl  exposition  of  the  elements 
of  a  religion,  with  the  principles  of  which  they 
were  already  imbued ;  or  at  least  with  the  doc- 
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trines  of  which  they  were  acquainted.  Tbie 
manner  of  addressing  them  is  a  proof  that  their 
progress  was  already  considerable. 

The  first  Epistle  is  inscribed  *to  all  that  m 
at  Rome,  beloved  of  God,  called  to  be  saints, 
whose  faith  is  spoken  of  throughout  the  world.' 
The  next  b  *  to  the  church  of  God  at  Corinth, 
with  all  the  saints  in  Achaia.*  Another  *  to  the 
saints  that  are  at  Ephesus,  and  to  the  fiiithful  in 
Christ  Jesus.*  Again,  *  to  the  saints  and  faith- 
ful brethren  in  Christ  at  Colosse.*  His  letters 
to  individual  friends,  designate  also  the  piety 
of  his  correspondents.  *  To  Timothy ,  hb  son 
in  the  faith  ;*  *  to  Titus,  hb  own  son  after  the 
common  faith.*  And  in  writing  to  the  Hebrews 
collectively,  he  denominates  them  *holy  bre- 
thren, partakers  of  the  heavenly  calling.* 

It  would  be  well  if  the  generslitv  of  Christians 
could  aspire  to  rank  wiSi  any  of  these  classes. 
Saint  PauPs  knowledge  of  mankind,  however, 
of  which  we  have  said  so  much,  would  prevent 
his  addressing  the  best  of  his  converts,  as  cha- 
racters who  did  not  require  either  caution,  cor- 
rection, or  improvement  He  knew  even  after 
they  had  adopted  the  Christian  profession,  how 
pertinaciously  bad  habits  would  cleave  to  somCi 
how  much  besetting  sins,  natural  infirmity, 
temptation  without,  and  passion  within,  would 
impede  the  progress  of  others.  He  was  aware 
that  many  who  thought  themselves  sincere,  and 
perhaps  really  were  so,  were  yet  careless  and 
cold  hearted;  that  many  who  were  warm  in 
profession,  were  selfish,  indolent,  covetuous; 
that  many  who  appeared  to  be  lovers  of  God, 
were  yet  inordinately  lovers  of  pleasure ;  that 
some  who  professed  to  be  dead  to  sin,  were  alive 
to  tiie  world.  *  Alexander  did  him  much  evil  / 
*  Demas  forsook  him  ;*  *  PhygcUus  and  Her  mo- 
genes  turned  away  from  him.* 

The  persons  to  whom  he  wrote  might,  on  the 
whole,  be  considered  as  no  unfair  specimen  of 
professing  Christians  in  every  age.  Consequent- 
ly neither  his  doctrine  nor  his  precepts  can,  by 
any  fair  rule  of  judgment,  be  limited  to  the  com- 
munity, or  even  to  the  individual,  to  whom  they 
were  immediately  inscribed  ;  he  has  erected  his 
mandate  into  an  unalterable  standard  of  g<ftne- 
ral  Christianity. 

The  inspiring  guide  of  Saint  Paul  knew  that 
human  nature,  left  to  its  own  specific  operation, 
would  be  the  same  in  that  church  of  Rome  to 
which  his  Epistle  was  addressed,  as  in  the  now 
existing  church  of  that  metropolis, — a  church 
which  has  so  far  departed  from  the  simplicity 
of  its  founder ;  that  the  church  of  Ephesus 
would  differ  only  in  its  local  circumstances  and 
form  of  government  from  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  that  the  same  sort  of  beings,  with  the 
same  wants  and  weaknesses  which  composed 
the  church  of  Galatia,  would  compose  that  of 
Geneva  and  of  Holland ;  that  it  was  not  the  Co- 
rinthian convert  alone  who  should  become  *a 
new  creature  ;*  that  it  was  not  the  member  of 
^ny  particular  community  that  must  *  put  off 
the  old  man  with  his  deeds  ;*  he  knew  that  the 
transmuting  power  of  true  religion  would  con 
fer  the  same  character  of  newness  upon  every 
genuine  believer ;  that  as  in  every  age  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  same,  so  also  will  be  the  results. 

In  illustration  of  these  general  remarks,  let 
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Qt  select  a  particalar  case. — Our  apoetle  had 
not  studied  the  human  heart  to  so  Uttle  purpose 
as  not  to  perceive  that  it  is  of  itself  oommonly 
indisposed  to  liberality.  Even  where  a  measure 
of  religfious  feeling  has  conferred  or  enlar^d 
this  virtue,  he  knew  that  it  requires  excitement 
to  keep  the  flame  alivo ;  that  if  easily  kindled 
by  some  affecting  tale,  or  some  present  object, 
it  may,  by  being  left  to  itself,  be  as  easily  ex- 
tinguished.  He  knew  that  impressions,  if  not 
immediately  followed  up,  and  acted  upon,  soon 
wear  out ;  that  a  warm  impulse,  if  left  to  oool, 
evaporates  in  mere  profession.  On  this  princi- 
ple, then,  we  find  him  delicately  reminding  the 
Corinthians*  of  the  zeal  with  which  they  had 
Toluotarily  engaged  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  in- 
digent, and  remonstrating  on  the  obligation  to 
put  their  own  plan  in  execution,  by  distributing 
as  well  as  collecting. 

In  suggesting  this  duty,  he  takes  a  circui- 
tous  path,  by  intimating  the  necessity  of  con- 
sistency in  the  conduct  of  Christians,  by  dwell- 
ing  on  the  expediency  of  those  who  abounded  in 
&ith  and  eloquence,  and  religious  knowledge, 
abounding  also  in  acts  of  beneficenoe ;  and  by 
hinting  that  a  high  profession,  without  that 
broad  principle  of  Christian  charity,  of  which 
he  knew  almsgiving  to  be  one  fruit,  would  be 
an  anomaly  discreditable  to  (hemaeives,  and  in- 
jarious  to  religion. 

He  then  proposes  to  them,  with  the  hand  of 
a  master,  persuasions,  arguments,  and  exam- 
ples ;  ho  makes  duties  grow  out  of  motives,  and 
impresses  both  by  actual  instances.  He  men- 
tions, in  a  sort  of  incidental  way,  the  benevo- 
lence of  a  less  opulent  and  less  instructed  peo- 
pie,  the  Macedonians;  and,  according  to  his 
invariable  custom,  produces  their  charity  as 
growing  out  of  their  piety.  Tkey  gave  them- 
»eli>e9  first  unto  the  Lord^  and  then,  as  the  effect 
would  naturally  follow  the  cause,  CAsy  gave  unto 
U8  hy  the  will  of  Ood.  He  informs  them,  that 
this  generous  people  did  not  wait  to  confer  their 
bounty  till  it  was  solicited.  He  intimates,  that 
In  this  instance  it  was  not  those  who  wanted  the 
charity,  but  those  who  gave  it,  *  that  pressed  it, 
with  much  entreaty  ;*  instructively  hinting,  that 
they  had  made  true  use  of  afflictions ;  for  that 
*  their  poverty,*  instead  of  being  pleaded  as  an 
apology  for  withholding  their  charity,  *  abound- 
ed to  the  riches  of  their  liberality.' 

This  was  a  powerful  intimation,  that  if  those 
more  indigent  converts  had  been  so  bountiful, 
what  might  not  be  expected  from  the  opulent 
metropolis  of  the  regions  of  Achaia  7  It  was 
also  an  experiment  of  their  sincerity;  for  if 
they  were  more  forward  in  profession,  and  more 
abundant  in  graces,  would  it  not  be  an  expected 
consequence,  that  they  should  be  more  abundant 
in  works  of  charity  7 

And,  finally  not  contented  with  pressing  upon 
them  the  example  of  a  church  of  infbrior  note, 
he  rises  suddenly  to  the  sublimest  of  all  prece- 
dents. He  does  not,  to  thenit  quote  any  injunc- 
tion of  their  Divine  Master  to  charity,  though 
with  such  injunctions  the  Gospel  abounds ;  but 
in  a  manner  strong,  and  instant,  unexpectedly 
presjea  his  example^  and  in  the  lofliest  possible 
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instance  :*  *  For  ye  know  the  grace  of  oor  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your 
sakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye  through  hie 
poverty  might  be  rich.  To  what  a  trifle,  to 
what  ft  nothing  does  he,  by  this  admirable  turn, 
reduce  the  largest  pecuniary  bounty,  by  direct- 
ing their  attention  to  the  unspkakablb  oiit  ! 

To  the  same  purpose  he  directs  his  friends 
at  Ephesus,  in  his  last  affectionate  diaoourse,  to 
the  pr9cejpit  of  Christ  After  the  most  powerful 
exhortations,  he  alludes  to  his  having  himeslf 
supplied  his  necessities  by  the  labour  of  hie 
own  hands,  in  order  to  tlie  exercise  of  charity  ; 
and  then,  lest  they  should  suppose  this  to  be 
any  vaunt  of  his  eelf-denial,  ratlier  than  a  deda* 
ration  made  to  stimulate  his  hearers  to  similar 
industry,  by  a  similar  motive  of  obarity,-— he 
sums  up  the  charge  by  a  most  powerful  incite- 
ment, equal  of  itself  to  account  fbr  his  own  gene- 
rosity, as  well  as  to  awaken  theirs,  producing 
the  only  posthumous  quotation  which  Scripture 
has  preserved  of  the  Divine  Instructor :  *  Re- 
member the  words  of  the  Lord  Jeeus,  how  he 
said,  it  is  more  blessed  to  ffive  than  to  reoeive.* 

Another  instance  of  his  dislicaey  is  that  in  ad. 
dressing  the  same  people,  when  he  would  lower 
to  its  just  inferiority  the  value  of  gifts  and  mira- 
cnloos  powers,  in  comparison  of  Sit  more  excel' 
lent  loay,  he  does  not  directly  point  at  thei^ 
vanity  and  self  exultation,  but  with  a  refine- 
ment worthy  the  attention  of  all  oensors,  he 
transfers  the  appIicaUon  to  himself^— Though  / 
(not  though  you)  speak  with  the  tongues  of 
men  and  of  angels ;  though  I  have  the  gift  of 
prophecy  and  faith;  though  /  bestow  all  my 
goods  to  f^d  the  poor,  and  have  not  charity,  / 
am  nothing.t 

As  he  thought  it  necessary,  in  this  address  to 
adduce  the  strongest  supposeable  instances,  even 
instances  which  could  not  be  thought  to  exist, 
there  was  no  method  which  could  so  effectuaUv 
expose  the  radical  evil  of  uncharitableness  with 
so  little  oflence  to  thoee  who  were  guilty  of  it, 
as  to  apply  the  imaginary  case  to  his  own  per- 
son :  nor  oould  the  most  elaborate  harangue  on 
the  beauty  of  charity  have  produced  without  it 
so  powernil  an  efifoct ;  nor  would  any  delinea- 
tion of  all  the  opposite  vices,  which  were  noto- 
riously practised  by  the  proud  and  sensual 
Corinthians,  have  afifected  them  so  much,  ae 
this  beautiful  portrait  of  the  heavenly  virtue  in 
which  many  of  them  were  eminently  deficient, 
and  to  whom  the  picture  therefore  presented 
such  a  contrast 

Yet,  while  he  thus  combated  their  prefbrenoe 
of  thoee  which  might  raise  admiration,  to  those 
which  tended  to  the  public  good,  he  thought  pro- 
per to  let  them  see  that  the  inferior  value  he  set 
on  them  was  not  to  screen  or  justify  any  igno- 
runce  of  his  own ;  and  that,  as  is  too  commonly 
the  case,  he  did  not  depreciate  learning,  because 
he  did  not  possess  it 

After  having  enjoined  on  the  Thessalonians, 
that  it  was  their  duty  *  to  love  one  another,  as 
they  were  taught  of  God,*  lest  it  mi^htlook  like 
a  suspicion  rather  than  a  reminding,  he  en- 
couragingly subjoins, — *and  indeed  ye  do  it* 
In  tlM  same  spirit,  after  saying  to  the  same 
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eharch,  *Goiiilbrt  yonnelfw  togvthor,  and  edify 
one  anoUier/  \\e  aipun  mtimatas  that  they  did 
not  80  mach  require  to  be  instruoted  aa  oongra- 
tiilated,  by  adding;,  *  even  aa  alio  ye  do.* 

A|^ain,  with  a  holy  generoaity,  when  he  has 
■ny  thinif  to  notice,  whioh  he  can  honestly 
praiee,  the  oommendation  he  bestows  is  undi. 
Tided ;  when  any  onaoceptable  point  to  press,  he 
•odens  prejudioea  and  eonrts  compliance  by 
mixing  himself  with  the  injunction,  or  involving 
himself  in  the  censure :  *  Let  u»  cleanse  our- 
Mhos  from  all  filthiness  of  flesh  or  spirit* 
In  lementinf ,  in  the  sev^th  of  Romans,  the  do. 
minion  of  sin,  ho  speaks  in  hia  own  person :  in 
referring,  in  the  sabseqoent  chapter,  to  the  do., 
minion  of  grace,  he  extends  the  consolation  to 
all  believers.  On  every  occasion  which  calls 
both  qoalities,  gentleness  and  lowliness,  into 
exercise.  Saint  raul  shows  himself  not  only  to 
be  the  humblest,  but  the  politest  of  men. 

Had  a  lale  noble  and  polished  preceptor*  been 
as  conversant  with  the  Holy  Scriptnres  as  he 
■oqueetionably  was  with  polite  literature,  and 
bad  his  principles  been  as  sound  as  his  taste,  he 
would  have  had  no  occasion  to  look  farther  than 
the  writings  of  Paul  of  Tarsus,  lor  the  most 
complete  illustration  of  that  favonrite  maxim, 
the  adoption  of  which  he  so  repeatedly  enjoined 
on  his  misgnided  pupiL  His  fine  sense,  under 
the  influenoe  of  religion,  woold  have  led  him, 
while  he  pressed  the  injunction,  to  give  it  all  it 
wanted,— a  right  airectton.  He  would  have 
ibnnd  the  suaviier  in  modo  acoompanj  the  for- 
iiier  in  rs,  more  uniformly  in  our  apostle  than 
in  any  other  writer. 

In  addition  to  the  numberless  instances  of 
this  union,  that  occur  in  his  Epistles,  some  of 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  we  cannot  for. 
bear  mentioning,  that  in  writing  to  Timothy,  he 
rscommends  *  the  spirit  of  power  and  of  a  setind 
mind;*  to  which  he  subjoins,  ^hM  fast  the  form 
of  sound  words,*  But  while  he  is  so  peremptory 
as  to  the  force  of  the  matter,  he  is  not  less  atten. 
tive  to  the  duty  of  mildness  in  the  manner.  He 
directs,  that  the  dictates  of  this  sound  mind  be 
conveyed  with  affection^ — this  form  of  sound 
words  be  communicated  with  lone ;  and  in  ex- 
patiating on  these  gentle  graces,  we  most  not 
forget  the  situation  under  which  he  exercised 
them. 

In  the  days  of  prosperous  fortune,  we  fVe- 
qoently  see  the  appearance  of  cheerfblness  and 
complacency  in  characters  not  remarkable  for 

SenUeness  of  mind  :  but  Paul^  under  the  most 
isastrous  circumstances,  never  fails  to  exhibit 
the  same  amiable  courtesies.  It  is  therefore  not 
easy  to  account  for  the  prejudices  of  certain 
persons,  who  always  speak  of  him,  aa  a  charac- 
ter of  the  mast  repulsive  harshness. 

I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  suspect,  if  a  few 
of  these  critics  are  to  be  found  among  my  own 
sex,  that  their  dislike  to  this  apostle  arises  from 
a  cause  which  is  rather  calculated  to  inspire 
gratitude  than  to  provoke  censure.  His  atten- 
tion,  in  not  being  limited  to  their  highest  inter- 
ests, but  descending  also  to  their  minutest  con- 
oerns  is  a  proof  surely  that  he  thought  nothing 
beneath  his  notice,  which  might  raise  the  dig- 
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nity  and  add  to  the  beanty  of  the  female  ehane- 
ter-  I  should  be  very  unwilling  toeuppose  that 
their  disapprobation  arises  from  his  having  said, 
*  She  that  liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  while  she 
liveth.*  Nor  could  I  presume  to  suspect,  that 
his  injunction  of  submission  to  their  husbands, 
—*of  subordination  c/iMys,  and  of  silence  oom/o* 
times, — can  possibly  be  the  cause  of  the  hostUity 
of  any  Christian  ladies. 

Still  less  would  I  venture  to  mppose,  that 
their  displeoure  b  owing  to  his  having  reoom« 
mended  *  that  women  should  adorn  themselvee 
in  modest  apparel,' — nor  that  they  should  ob- 
ject to  him  for  lib  preference  of  *  shamefoced* 
ness'  to  *  costly  array,*— ^  *  sobriety*  to  *  broi- 
dered  hair,'— of  *good  works*  to  *gold  and 
pearls.** 

It  looks  as  if  Saint  Paul  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  external  appearance  of  women  was  an  indi* 
cation  of  the  disposition  of  the  mind ;  and  this 
opinion  it  is  probable  made  him  so  earneet  in 
recommending  these  symbols  of  internal  poritT* 
He  doubtless  more  strongly  prohibits  certain 
personal  decorations,  bemuse  they  were  the 
insignia  of  the  notoriously  unworthy  females  of 
his  time.  And  it  may  be  feirly  presumed,  that 
he  never  thought  it  could  be  construed  into  a 
hardship  to  be  cautioned  against  wearing  the 
badge  of  the  profession  of  Lais. 

If  they  are  of  opinion,  that  his  pointedly  sug. 
gesting  to  them  the  ornaments  of  a  mm  mnd 
quiet  spirit,  was  at  least  a  superjluouo  injunc- 
tion, they  will  forgive  him  on  the  ground  that 
he  might  not  think  it  unnecessary,  even  to  the 
meet  gentle,  to  *  stir  up  their  pure  mind  by  way 
of  remembrance,* 

It  is  obvious  that  he  could  not  possibly  en« 
tertain  any  prejudices  against  a  sex,  in  which 
he  counted  so  many  valuable  friends.  And 
let  it  be  seriously  observed,  that  in  whatever  re- 
lates to  pious  affections,  to  Christian  praetiee, 
to  disinterested  kindness,  to  teal  and  diligence, 
there  was  obvioushr,  in  Saint  PauPs  estimation, 
neither  male  nor  female.  For  we  do  not  hear 
more  of  his  affectionate  regard  for  good  women, 
and  of  his  generous  testimony  to  their  worth, 
than  we  hear  of  the  friendship  with  the  sex  of 
any  other  character  in  history  7  He  delights  in 
their  praises.  *  Phebe*  is  warmly  commended 
for  her  good  offices  *td  the  Saints  at  Rome,' 
not  only  as  having  been  an  important  assistant 
to  the  apostle  himself,  but  aa  '  the  snccourer  of 
many*  Christians.  ^Priscilla*  is  honourably  re- 
corded  as  *  his  helper  in  Christ  Jesus,*  as  one 
who  with  her  husband,  had,  *  for  his  life  laid 
down  their  necks.*  For  this  he  thankfully  ob. 
serves,  they  are  entitled  not  only  to  his  thanks, 
but  also  to  *  the  thanks  of  all  the  churches  of 
the  Gentiles.*  He  acknowledges  that  *Mary 
had  bestowed  much  labour  on  him  and  his  Gon« 
verts.'    The  name  of  *Apphia,'  and  that  of 

*  Julia,*  is  perpetuated  by  hia  affectionate  gn^ 
titude.  That  of  *  Chloe*  stands  prominent  in 
his  grateful  page.  *Tryphena  and  Tryphosa 
laboured  much  in  the  Lord.'  To  the  honour  of 
British  ladies  be  it  remembered,  that  his  friend 

*  Claudia*  waa  our  country  woman.t 

*  1  Tim.  ch.  ii. 

t  If  any  consideration  should  ineieass  the  interest  we 
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Paul  obseires  that,  in  the  family  of  Timothy, 
piety  on  the  female  side  was  hereditary,  and  he 
congratulates  his  friend  on  the  excellent  princi- 
ples of  his  two  maternal  relations ;  and  virtually 
ascribes  to  these  instructresees,  *  that  fVorn  a  child 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures.'  Others 
he  has  named,  whose  praise  is  not  only,  in  the 
churches,  but  whose  names  are  in  the  book  of 
life. 

Are  not  these  testimonies  to  female  excellence 
from  such  an  eulogist,  and  in  such  a  cause, 

*  Above  all  Grsek,  abovs  all  Roman  fkine  V 

If  it  stands  recorded  on  the  monument  of  a  no- 
ble Englishman,  aa  his  highest  distinction,  that 
he  WM  friend  to  Sir  PhUip  Sidney^  it  stands  en- 
graven on  a  monument  more  durable  than  brass, 
even  in  the  indestructible  records  of  the  Book 
of  God,  that  so  many  women  were  the  honoured 
friends  of  the  chiefhst  apoetle  of  Jesus  Christ 

If  Saint  Paul  has  been  further  accused  by  some 
persons  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  state  of  mar- 
riage, it  must  be  by  those  who  forget  to  take 
into  the  account  what  a  calamitous  time,  that  in 
which  he  wrote  was  for  Christians,  who  forget 
also  his  own  express  declaration,  that  the  sug. 
gested  suspension  of  such  an  union  was  *gooid 
for  the  pretent  cfttffieM.*  His  compassionate 
mind  foresaw  the  aggravated  calamities  to  which 
the  entrance  into  Uiis  tender  connection  would, 
at  this  particular  juncture,  involve  the  perse- 
outed  Christians.  Is  it  not  absurd  to  suppose 
that  this  zealous  apostle  of  Christ  would  suggest, 
as  a  permanent  practice,  a  measure  which  must 
in  a  fbw  years,  if  persisted  in,  inevitably  occa- 
sion the  entire  extinction  of  Christianity  itself  7 

Since,  then,  it  would  be  derogatory  to  any, 
especially  of  my  own  sex,  to  suspect  that  their 
objection  to  Saint  Paul  can  arise  from  any  of 
these  causes,  may  we  not  more  rationally  con- 
jeeture,  that  it  proceeds  fVom  a  prejudice  lightly 
taken  up  on  hearsay  evidence— a  prejudice  pro- 
pagated without  serious  inquiry,  without  having 
themselves  closely  examined  his  writings  7  Such 
an  examination,  to  which  they  are  now  earnest- 
ly invited,  would  convince  them  that,  to  all  his 
exalted  qualities,  he  added,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree,  urbanity,  feeling,  and  liberality. . 

But  nothing  more  raises  our  veneration  for 
Saint  Panrs  character,  than  that  his  extreme 
sensibility  of  heart,  and  his  rare  delicacy  in  con- 
sulting the  filings  of  others,  to  which  we  have 
so  fi'equently  referred,  is  never  exercised  at  the 
expense  of  his  integrity.  There  are,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  many  upright  minds,  whose 
honesty  is  yet  somewhat  disfigured  by  a  harsh 
temper.  Thev  are  too  conscieotious  to  censure 
unjustly,  but,  knowing  the  censure  to  be  merit, 
ed,  the^f  have  rather  a  pleasure  in  inflicting  the 
correction.  And  though  they  are  not  glad  the 
offender  deserves  it,  they  are  not  sorry  it  is  their 
duty  to  impart  it  Saint  Paul  never  severely 
reproved  another,  that  he  did  not  inflict  a  wound 
on  his  own  feelings.    Yet  though  he  would  ra- 

takfl  in  this  blesaed  aportle,  it  woald  be  the  strong  pre* 
■iiiuption,  from  tentimonies  leccntly  addu(»d  by  a  learn> 
ed.  pioaa,  and  labourioiis  prelate,  tb^t  Saint  Paul,  in  all 
probability,  preacbed  the  Gospel  in  Britain,  to  which 
country  it  is  conjectured,  after  ttie  most  diligent  research, 
that  be  returned  with  the  fkmily  of  Caractacus. 


ther  have  spared  another  than  himself,  he  would 
spare  neither  when  the  imperative  voice  of  duty 
demanded  plain  dealing.  Gentleness  of  man- 
ner in  our  apoetle  waa  the  fruit  of  his  piety ;  the 
good  breeding  of  some  men  b  a  substitute  for 
theirs. 

The  conduct  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul 
presents  at  once  a  striking  instance  of  the  inte- 
grity  of  Christian  friendship,  and  ef  the  imper- 
roction  of  human  excellence.  Before  the  apos- 
tles met  at  Antioch,  Peter  seems  to  have  erred 
in  a  material  point,  not  in  associatinff  freely 
with  the  Gentiles,  but  in  disingenuously  shun- 
ning  their  society  on  the  return  of  his  Jewish 
friends.  This  fear  of  human  censure,  which 
was  not  yet  entirely  extinguished  in  this  great 
apostle,  while  it  strengthened  the  prejudices  of 
the  Jews,  weakened  die  influence  of  the  other 
apostles ;  misled  Barnabas  *  though  a  good  man, 
and  a  just;  and  not  a  little  alarmed  Paul. 

This  vigilant  minister  thought  the  example  so 
fraught  with  dangerous  consequences,  that  be 
boldly  remonstrated  on  this  act  of  duplicity, — an 
act  unlike  the  general  character  of  Peter,  which, 
except  in  one  awful  instance,  rather  inclined  to 
indisr.reet  frankness.  Paul  himself  informs  us, 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatiana,  that  he  *  with- 
stood him  to  his  face,*  not  to  gratify  any  resent* 
ment  of  his  own,  but  because  his  friend  *  was  to 
be  blamed  ;*  not  privately,  to  spare  his  confusion, 
but  *  before  them  all,*  to  avert  the  danger.  Nor 
does  this  Christian  sincerity  appear  to  have  in- 
terrupted their  friendship ;  for  it  did  not  prevent 
Peter,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  from  alluding 
to  Paul  as  his  beloved  brother.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance we  may  learn  among  other  things, 
that  the  *  fear  of  man,*  is  one  of  the  lingering 
evils  which  quits  the  human  heart  with  the 
greatest  reluctance :  it  shows  that  it  may  cleave 
to  him,  even  in  his  renovated  state,  and  that 
therefore  the  same  vigilance  is  necessary  in  this, 
as  in  his  previous  character. 

Peter,  on  this  occasion,  gave  an  instance  of 
that  prompt  repentance  which  he  bad  so  repeat- 
edly manifested  after  the  commission  of  an  error. 
He  offered  no  justification  of  his  fault,  but  oh- 
served  a  meek  silence.  We  learn  also,  from  the 
recorded  failings  of  Saint  Peter,  that  this  JirU 
bishop  of  Rome,  at  least,  did  not  arrogate  to  him- 
self the  claim  of  infallibility. 

Saint  Paiirs  kindness  for  his  brethren  never 
made  him  on  any  occasion  lose  sight  of  his  cou- 
rageous integrity.  Considering  the  Gentile  pro- 
selytes to  be  peculiarly  the  objects  of  his  care, 
he  resolutely  dtifbnded  them  from  the  necessity 
of  submitting  to  the  law  of  Mosea,  thus  preserv- 
ing to  the  Gentiles  their  liberty,  and  to  the 
Goepel  its  purity.  By  his  firmness  in  this  in- 
stance, a  great  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  Cbrie- 
tianity  wae  removed. 

May  we  here  be  allowed  to  observe,  though 
somewhat  out  of  place,  that  the  characters  of 
these  two  apostles  are  brought  forward  with 
such  remarkable  prominency  and  detail,  in  Sa- 
cred History,  that  it  would  be  a  subject  well 
worthy  some  able  pen,  to  delineate  the  cha- 
racters of  the  men,  and  interweave  that  of  their 
writings,  in  some  connected  work.  Thus  placed 
in  one  frame,  we  should  have  a  most  interesting 
view  of  these  two  eminent  persons  as  the  repre- 
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•entatives  of  the  Gentile  mnd  the  Jewiih  Churches 
of  ChrisL  This  rep-esentation,  incorporated 
with  the  cireamstancea  which  distingjiiBhed  the 
firat  promulf^ation  of  the  Gospel,  rendera  every 
particular  oonoeminigf  them  highly  affecting. 

But  to  return.  It  is  to  be  observed,  aa  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  honesty  and  the  spirit  of  self  renun- 
ciation which  governed  our  apoatle,  that  when 
be  reprehends  the  Corinthians  for  their  impro- 
dence  in  opposing  one  minister  to  another ; — in 
the  partiality  and  favouritism  which  he  con- 
demns, he  makes  no  exception  for  Paul :  the  pre- 
ference  to  himself  above  ApoHos  would  not  gra- 
tify a  mind,  who,  beside  the  danger  to  the  Bat* 
tered  individual,  saw  the  evil  of  opposition,  of 
rivalry,  of  division,  let  who  will  be  the  person 
prefbrred. 

He  might  have  seen  the  dangeroua  and  blind- 
ing influence  of  ezceesive  prepossession  and 
party  attachment ;  when  even  his  wise  and  vir- 
tonus  contemporary,  Seneca,  could  say  of  Cato, 
that  he  would  rather  esteem  drunkenness  a  vir- 
tue  than  think  Cato  vicious.  Nor  would  he  pro- 
bably have  accepted  of  the  same  compliment 
which  Cicero  pays  to  the  famous  discourse  on 
the  ImmorUlity  of  the  Soul,— that  though  Plato 
had  given  no  reason  for  it,  yet  his  authority 
woatd  have  determined  him. 


CHAP.  XIV. 
Saint  Paul  on  lAs  hne  of  Money. 

Aiioiva  the  innumerable  difficulties  daily  in- 
cident to  the  life  of  man,  we  may  reckon  as  not 
among  the  least,  the  danger  almost  inseparable, 
which  atbsnda  the  yet  inevitable  necessity  for 
money.  To  reconcile  integrity  in  the  pursuit 
with  innocence  in  the  possession,  is  indeed  to 
convert  a  perilous  trial  into  a  valuable  blessing. 
Riches  are  no  evil  in  themselves :  the  danger 
lies,  in  not  being  able  to  manage  the  temptation 
they  hold  out  to  us.  Even  where  the  object  is 
fairly  pursued,  and  the  acquisition  not  unfairly 
appropriated,  a  close  application  to  the  attain- 
ment of  wealth  is  not  without  its  snares  to  the 
most  upright  and  liberal  mind. 

Even  these  better-disposed  persons,  in  spite  of 
purity  of  intention  and  integrity  of  conduct,  are 
in  constant  danger,  while  in  pursuit  of  their  ob- 
ject, of  being  entangled  in  complicated  schemes, 
and  overwhelmed  with  excessive  solicitude ;  of 
being  so  overcharged  with  the  carea  of  this 
world,  aa  to  put  that  world  which  is  out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind  alao. 

Othera  find,  or  fancy,  that  there  is  a  shorter 
cut  and  a  surer  road  to  richea,  than  that  in  which 
plodding  industry  holds  on  his  stow  and  weary 
way.  Industry  is  too  dull  for  an  enterprising 
spirit;  integrity  too  scrupulous  for  the  mind 
.which  is  bent  on  a  quick  acoompliahment  of  its 
object.  The  rewarda  of  both  are  too  remote,  too 
uncertain,  and  too  penurious,  for  him  *who 
maketh  haste  to  be  rich.* 

Much  occurs  to  this  point,  in  Saint  PanPs 
charge  to  Timothy,  contained  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  chapter  of  his  first  Epistto.  Keeping 
one  main  end  in  view,  the  apostle  has  indeed 
adopted  a  sort  of  ooaoeakd  method*  which  re- 


quires some  attention  in  the  reader  to  disoofer. 
The  general  driA  of  thia  powerful  exhortatioa 
is,  less  to  guard  his  beloved  friend  himself,  who 
was  perhaps  in  comparatively  small  danger  from 
the  temptation,  than  to  iodooe  him  to  warn  those 
over  whom  he  had^the  apiritoal  superintendence, 
against  the  looe  of  money.    In  order' to  this,  he 
docs  not  immediately  enter  npon  the  main  sub- 
ject, but  opens  with  another  proposition,  though 
m  no  very  remote  connection  with  it ;  a  propo 
sition  the  meet  important,  and  the  moat  incon 
trovertible,  namely,  the  immense  gain  to  that 
soul  which  shdnld  combine  godlineee  with  con- 
tentment.     Ele  knew  the  union  to  be  inseparable ; 
that  as  godliness  cannot  subsist  without  content- 
ment, ao  neither  can  true  contentment  spring 
from  any  other  than  an  inward  principle  of  reu 
piet^.  All  contentment,  which  has  not  its  founda- 
tion in  religion,  is  merely  constitutional— animal 
hilarity,  the  flow  of  blood  and  spirits  in  the  more 
sanguine  character ;  coldness  and  apathy  in  the 
more  indiflferent 
The  pressing,  then,  this  preliminary  principle, 
IS  beginning  at  the  right  end.     A  spirit  of 
contentment  is  stifling  covetoosness  in  its  birth ; 
it  is  strangling  the  serpent  in  the  cradle.  Strong 
and  striking  are  the  reasons  which  the  apostle 
produces  against  discontent    To  the  indigent 
he  says,  *  they  brought  nothing  into  the  world,* 
therefore  thev  need  the  less  murmur  at  4x»ssess- 
ing  little  in  it    To  the  wealthy  he  holds  out  a 
still  more  powerful  argument  against  the  rage 
canine  of  dying  rtcA,  when  be  reminds  them  that 
they  *  can  carry  nothing  out  of  it* 

This  reflection  he  intends  at  once  to  teach 
content  to  the  poor,  and  moderation  to  the  richt 
The  one  should  be  satisfied  with  a  bare  suhsist- 
ance,  for  the  poorest  cannot  be  poorer  than  when 
they  came  into  the  world  :  the  other  should  not 
enlarge  their  desires  for  boundless  indulgences, 
to  the  means  of  gratifying  which,  as  well  as  to 
the  gratification  itself,  the  grave  will  ao  soon  put 
a  period. 

The  apostle,  having  shown  his  deep  insight 
into  the  human  mind  by  his  brief  but  just  view 
of  the  subject,  goes  on  to  show  the  miserable 
consequences  of  discontent,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  of  an  indefinite  desire  of  wealth.  *  They 
that  toill  be  rich,  fall  into  temptation  and  a  anare,  . 
and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which 
drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition.*  The 
words  are  weighty  and  powerful,  and  amply  ve- 
rified by  experience,  whether  we  consider  money 
in  its  acquisition  or  in  its  possession.  Its  vota- 
ries *  fall  into  a  snare.* 

We  have  need  to  be  more  intently  on  the 
watch  against  the  intrusions  of  this  unsuspected 
sin,  because  there  is  not  one  which  intrenches 
itself  within  so  many  creditable  pretences ;  none 
in  which  more  perverted  passages  are  adduced 
from  Scripture  itself  in  its  support  *  If  any 
provide  not  for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  is 
worse  than  an  infidel,*  is  frequently  translated 
into  a  language  foreign  to  its  meaning,  unfa- 
vourable to  dispersing  abroad.  That  charity 
begins  at  home,  is  not  seldom  pleaded  as  a  rea- 
son why  she  should  never  turn  out  There  Is 
one  plea  always  ready  as  an  apology  for  the 
eagerness  for  amassing  superfluous  wealth ;  and 
it  is  a  plea  which  has  a  good  look.    We  mtrsf 
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fnmde  for  fmr  eMldren  is  the  pretence,  bat  we 
must  indulge  oar  ava^e,  is  the  truth.  The 
ikci  is,  a  man  is  provident  for  his  family,  bat  he 
is  covetous  for  hiinaelf  The  sordid  mind  and 
the  grasping  hand  are  too  eager  to  put  off  their 
gratification  to  so  remote  a  period  as  the  future 
aggrandizement  of  those  fbr  whom  tbey  pretend 
to  amass.  The  covetous  man  hungers  fbr  in- 
stant gratification,  for  the  pleasure  of  counting 
his  hoards,  for  the  pride  of  *  calling  his  lands  by 
his  own  name.* 

Even  many  professing  Christians  speak  with 
horror  of  public  diversions,  or  even  of  human 
literature,  as  containing  the  essence  of  all  sin, 
yet  seem  to  see  no  turpitude,  to  feel  no  danger^ 
to  dread  no  responsibility,  in  any  thing  that  re- 
spects this  private,  domestic,  bosom  sin ;  this 
ciroumspect  vice,  this  discreet  and  orderly  cor- 
niptioo.  Yet  the  sins  which  make  no  noise  are 
ofisD  the  most  dangerous,  and  the  vices  of  which 
the  efiect  is  to  procure  respect,  instead  of  con- 
tempt, constitute  the  most  deadly  snare. 

Wit  has  not  been  more  alert  in  shooting  its 
pointed  shaf\s  at  avarice,  than  argument  has 
been  busy  in  its  defence.  No  advocate,  it  is 
true,  will  venture  to  defend  it  under  its  own  pro- 
per character ;  but  avarice  takes  the  license 
used  by  other  felons,  and,  by  the  adoption  of  an 
alia§,  escapes  the  reprobation  attached  to  its 
own  name.  Covetousness  has  a  bad  sound  ;  it 
is,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  application,  a  mo- 
ral cacophony,  a  fault  which  no  critic  in  ethics 
ean  at  any  rate  tolerate.  It  is  a  tacit  confession 
of  its  hateful  nature,  and  its  possessor  never 
avows  its  real  name,  even  to  himself.  This  qua- 
lity not  only  disguises  its  turpitude  by  conceal- 
ment, but  shrouds  its  own  character  under  the 
assumed  name  of  half  the  virtues.  When  ac- 
cused, it  can  always  make  out  a  good  case.  It 
calls  itself  frugality,  moderation,  temperance, 
contempt  of  show,  self-denial,  sobriety  ;  thus  at 
once  cherishing  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  of 
the  sin,  and  the  escaping  its  infamy. 

Even  the  most  careless  in  conduct,  the  most 
negligent  of  charaeter,  he  who  never  defends 
himself  against  the  charge  of  what  he  calls  the 
more  generous  vices,  indignantly  fights  ofiT  the 
Imputation  of  this.  While  be  deems  it  a  venial 
offence  to  deny  himself  no  guilty  pleasures,  to 
pay  DO  just  debts,  he  would  repel  the  accusation 
of  being  sordid  as  strongly  as  a  man  of  princi- 
ple. Yet  at  the  same  time  his  thirst  of  money 
may  be  as  ardent,  in  order  to  make  a  bad  use 
of  It,  as  his  who  covets  it  without  intending  to 
use  it  at  all. 

Let  not  therefore  *  the  snares  of  this  world 
and  the  deoeitfulness  of  riches*  make  us  forget 
that  he  who  covets  monev  as  a  means  to  other 
forbidden  gratifications,  is  as  much  guilty  of 
covetousness  as  he  who  desires  it  as  an  end.  He 
who  makes  it  the  minister  to  improper  indul- 
gences, is  not  less  criminal  as  an  example,  and 
IS  far  more  criminal  as  to  the  effects  of  his  con- 
duct, than  he  who  covets  in  order  that  he  may 
amass.  The  Word  of  Inspiration  calls  covetous, 
ness  idolatry  ;  but  are  not  inordinate  lovers  of 
pleasure,  fbr  which  money  supplies  the  aliment, 
idolators  also ;  inasmuch  as  the  sacrifices  they 
offer  to  their  idol  prevents  their  being  *  lovers 
ofQod?* 


If  this  ensnaring  love  of  money  assumes  (o 
be  connected  with  the  sober  qualities,  which 
is  commonly  the  case  in  quiet  minds,  it  is  far 
otherwise  in  those  of  a  different  order.  In  most 
minds  it  is  the  enemy  of  charity.  The  demands 
of  this  great  duty  are  amongst  the  first  and 
most  easy  sacrifices  at  the  shrine  of  Mammon, 
more  especially  where  a  too  large  scale  of  ex- 
pense  has  been  established,  and  a  reduced  ex- 
penditure  is  thought  necessary  :  how  of\en  do 
we  see  the  first  deduction  made,  by  withholding 
a  little  paltry  sum  which  had  been  assigned  to 
charity  ;  a  sum  perhaps  originally  dispropor- 
tionate  to  the  general  habits  of  expense ;  while 
no  blow  is  aimed  at  the  redundances  of  a  de- 
vouring luxury,  of  an  inordinate  vanity ;  though 
the  retrenchment  in  the  first  instance  will 
scarcely  be  felt,  while,  in  the  latter,  it  might 
restore  the  power,  not  only  of  perpetuating,  but 
of  augmenting  beneficence. 

But  the  mischief  is  of  still  wider  extent.  In 
more  animated  minds  the  love  of  money  is  fre. 
quently  allied  to  the  bolder  vices ;  to  rapacity 
to  oppression,  to  injustice :  and  as  these  more 
formidable  sins  are  usually  practised  fbr  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  means  of  splendour,  mag- 
nificence, and  show :  wealth,  even  thus  obtained, 
not  seldom  procures  its  own  protection.  The 
gay  and  unthinking,  whose  grand  object  in  life 
is  to  multiply  the  scenes  of  dissipation,  and  who 
enjoy  these  pleasant  effects  of  their  neighbour's 
vices  by  participating  in  the  amusements  they 
procure,  are  not  very  inquisitive  as  to  the  source 
from  whence  these  prodigal  pleasures  flow.  The 
unsuccessful  aspirer  af^r  forbidden  wealth  is 
indeed  not  only  avoided  but  stigmatized;  with 
them  his  crime  lies  not  so  much  in  the  attempt 
as  in  the  failure ;  while  prooperons  corruption 
easily  works  itself  into  favour :  having  first 
straggled  for  oblivion  fbr  the  cause,  it  soon  ob- 
tains praise  fbr  the  effect,  and  finds  Utile  difB- 
cully  in  maintaining  a  station  which  it  required 
some  management  to  reach. 

But  if  there  sre  few  vices  which  separate  a 
man  less  from  the  friendship  of  the  world,  than 
avarice,  there  are  few  that  separate  him  more 
widely  from  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  hie 
neighbour,  or  stand  more  fearfully  between  his 
soul  and  his  God ;  *  it  drowns  men  in  destruc- 
tion and  perdition.*  When  the  eye  is  first  open- 
ed on  the  eternal  world,  how  will  many  among 
the  rich,  the  powerful,  the  flattered,  be  astonish- 
ed to  find  all  the  attributes  which  made  them 
great,  extinct ;  all  the  appendages  which  made 
them  arrogant,  vanish ;  to  find — nothing  but 
themselves. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Saint  Paul  not  only 
calls  the  love  of  money  an  evil,  fbr  in  this  view, 
where  the  passion  is  acknowledged,  it  is  com- 
monly considered ;  but  he  proceeds  further  to 
denominate  it  the  *  root,'  the  radical  principle, 
not  only  of  one  evil,  but  of  all  evil.  Besides 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  sin  which  the  deter- 
mined lovers  of  money  will  not  be  led  to  commit, 
in  order  to  gain  money,  there  are  also,  as  we 
have  observed,  innunfierable  evils  in  its  misap- 
plication when  gained ;  these  he  probably  in- 
cluded in  their  general  condemnation.  Other 
vices  are  loved  fbr  their  own  sake,  but  riches  are 
idolized  fbr  the  sake  of  every  indulgence  of 
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which  they  procure  (he  enjoyment,  of  every  vice 
to  which  that  enjovment  leada. 

This  it  ie  which  makes  richee  the  general 
eentre  of  human  deaire.  They  who  do  not  ao- 
camalate  money  persuade  themselves  that  they 
do  not  loTO  it ;  but  many  love  it  for  far  other 
ends  than  to  hoard  it  Saint  Paul  knew  that 
it  was  the  unioerMal  snare ;  a  uap  appropriately 
bailed  with  every  allurement  congenial  to  the 
taste  of  the  person  on  whom  the  temptation  is 
to  be  practised  ; — ^to  the  elegant  desires  of  the 
more  refined,  or  the  coarser  appetite  of  the  more 
grossly  voluptuous.  The  sensual,  the  aspiring, 
the  vain,  and  the  prodigal,  all  consider  it  as  the 
grand  indispensable  material  with  which  to 
build  their  visionary  fabrics  of  happiness. 

Money  is  the  most  efficient  tool  with  which 
ambition  works;  it  is  the  engine  of  political 
mischief,  and  of  domestic  oppression ;  the  in- 
strument of  individual  tyranny,  and  of  univer- 
sal corruption.  Money  is  the  elementerj  prin- 
eiple  of  pleasure ;  it  is  the  magnet  which,  to 
the  lover  of  flattery,  attracts  parasites ;  which 
the  vain  man  loves  for  the  circle  it  describes 
about  him,  and  the  train  which  it  draws  after 
him,  even  more  than  for  the  actual  enjoyments 
which  it  procures  him.  It  is  the  grand  spring 
and  fountain  of  pride  and  self-sufficiency ;  more 
•specially  to  thoee  who  have  nothing  better  to 
value  themselves  upon ;  to  those  of  inferior  edu- 
eatioo,  suddeolv  raised  to  wealth  or  power ;  to 
those  who  are  deficient  in  intellectual  as  well  as 
spiritual  endowments.  In  short,  as  the  fkbled 
king  turned  every  thing  into  gold  which  he 
touohed,  so  its  craving  possessor  turns  gold  into 
•very  thing  he  desires.  It  is  the  substance  and 
the  essence  which,  under  endless  modifications, 
ensnares,  betrays,  and  finally  disappoints  the 
heart  of  man. 

Afler  enumerating  the  various  moral  dangers 
to  which  the  love  of  money  lays  the  heart  open, 
the  Apostle  adverts  to  its  highest  possible  cor- 
ruption ;  he  declares  it  to  be  the  root  of  apostaoy. 
He  doubtless  alluded  to  his  own  immediate 
knowledge  of  certain  persons,  who,  while  they 
*  coveted  after  riches,  had  erred  from  the  faith.* 
There  is  something  extremely  touching  in  this 
effect  of  covetousnessi  which  Saint  Paul  appears 
himself  to  have  witnessed  among  some  of  whom 
he  had  once  seemed  to  hope  totter  things  ;^— 
tAey  had  pierced  them»eli>e§  through  wUh  many 
mnrowBt  with  incurable  anguish  perhaps  for  that 
abandonment  of  Glod,  into  which  oovetousness 
had  seduced  them. 

It  was  probably  these  living  instances  of  the 
ruin  of  virtuous  principles  by  this  vice,  which 
leads  him  to  warn  even  Timothy,  so  great  a 
proficient  in  piety,  of  the  perils  attached  to  the 
love  of  money.  And  nothing  affords  matter  of 
more  awful  reflection  to  the  most  sincere  Chris, 
tian,  than  that  Paul  thought  it  neoessary  to 
caution  his  *  dearly  beloved  Timothy,  his  own 
son  in  the  faith,*  Timothy,  the  exemplary  Bishop 
of  Ephestts,  against  the  snares  of  this  insidious 
enemy.  Snail  a  common,  ehall  even  a  sincere 
Christian,  think  vigilance  superfluous,  when 
this  distinguished  saint  was  not  only  charged 
to  caution  others,  but  to  guard  himself  against 
this  most  treacherous  of  all  temptations  7 

There  is  something  peculiarly  solemn  in  the 


apoet]e*e  mode  of  adjuring  Timothy  to  avoid  this 
sin.  Thb  single  apostrophe,  *0  man  of  God  !* 
would  be  a  panoply  against  the  temptation.  The 
implied  impossibUity  that  a  man  of  God  could 
be  a  coveter  of  money,  was  equal  to  a  thousand 
arguments  against  it. 

The  two-fold  guard  with  which  he  arms  Ti- 
mothy  is  equally  applicable  to  all  Christians* 
He  does  not  say,  deliberate  on  your  danger,  rea- 
son on  the  temptation,  produce  your  strong  ar- 
guments against  it, — but  flee  iheoe  thingo. 
Flight  is  in  this  case  the  only  courage ;  escape 
the  only  security ;  turning  your  back  upon  the 
enemy,  the  only  sure  means  of  conquering  him. 

But  Saint  Paul  does  not  only  direct  what  is 
to  be  avoided,  but  what  is  to  be  done.  The 
flight  from  sin  is  not  a  mere  negative  act,  it 
involves  positive  duties ;  in  its  view  it  involves, 
folhneing  after  righteouoneoo,  godlineoo,  faUk^ 
love,  vatienee,  meeknett.  All  these  spiritual  and 
moral  graces  he  draws  op  in  battle  array,  to  as- 
sist as  auxiliaries  in  the  combat  he  is  about  to 
enjoin.  The  Christian  will  have  to  maintain  a 
conflict  with  corruption  and  temptation,  during 
the  whole  scene  of  action.  Going  on  to  Mff^jn 
the  metaphor  drawn  from  the  military  warfare, 
he  calls  on  Timothy  ao  a  faithful  ooCdier  of  J^ 
eu»  Christ ;  and  while  he  exhorto  him  to  fighi 
the  good  fight  of  faith^  he  presents  to  his  view 
the  crown  of  victory.  He  assures  him  that  il 
will  not  be  a  mere  gratuitous  fight,  he  wUl  lay 
hold  on  eternal  life. 

He  reminds  Timothy  of  his  special  vocation 
*  whereunto  thou  art  called.*  He  animates  him 
with  the  quickening  recollection  of  the  glorious 
professbn  he  had^ade ;  and  that,  not  in  the 
retirement  of  devotion,  but  '  before  many  wit- 
nesses,*  intimating  how  much  the  honour  i^ 
the  Gospel  is  concerned  in  the  proficiency,  the 
steadfastness,  the  perseverance  to  the  end,  of  all 
its  professors,  especially  of  its  appointed  teaolu 
ere.  He  not  only  reminds  him  of  his  profession 
at  his  baptism,  and  consecration  to  the  ministry, 
but  in  order  to  elevate  his  mind  to  the  highest 
pitch,  he  adjures  him  in  the  tight  of  Ood^  who 
^ickeneth  all  thingo^  and  could  raise  him  to 
immortal  glory;  and,  as  if  he  would  fill  his 
mind  with  every  grand  and  awful  image,  re- 
minds him  of  the  *  good  confession  made  by  tba 
Divine  Confessor  before  Pontius  Pilate,*  exhort, 
in^  him  from  all  these  lofty  motives,  to  *  keep 
this  commandment  spotless  and  unreproachaUa 
until  the  appearance  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ!* 
In  so  doing,  men  could  not  rebuke  him,  religion 
would  not  he  wounded  by  him,  and  his  Saviour 
would  finally  receive  him  with  the  plaudit  he 
has  promised,  and  the  crown  he  had  pnrchased. 
The  sublime  doxology  which  folbws;  the 
ascription  to  God,  of  all  power,  praise,  and  do- 
minion, glory  and  immortality ;  the  fervour  of 
his  mind,  rapt  as  it  seems  to  be  with  the  present 
view  of  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate,  King 
of  kings.  Lord  of  lords,  immortal,  invisible,  un- 
approachable, and  surrounded  with  visions  of 
glory,-^o  not  make  the  apostle  forget  to  revert 
to  the  main  object  of  his  charge,  the  danger  of 
riches ;  or  rather  the  anticipation  of  future  blise 
had  fired  his  soul  with  more  intense  seal  against 
that  sin  which  he  thought  most  likely  to  shut 
out  bis  beloved  converts  from  the  enjoyment  of 
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ft;  'Charge  them  that  tre  rich  in  this  world, 
that  they  trust  not  in  uncertain  riobea.* 

Having  thos  Bhown  the  nature  ofricliea---*  on- 
oertain*  in  every  thing  bat  their  danger* — he 
aeon  despatchea  the  condoding  and  most  plea- 
aant  part  of  his  office,  by  showing  how  the  Chris- 
tian ose  of  riches  may  convert  a  snare  into  a 
blessing ;  an  instrament  of  ruin  into  an  evidence 
of  iaith.  He  proposes  a  scheme  of  moral  usury, 
shows  that  there  is  a  species  of  avarice  which 
he  not  only  allows,  but  enjoins,  thai  they  i»Ao 
are  rich  in  thie  uoHd  increase  the  interest  of 
their  money  by  laying  it  out  in  good  works ; 
that  they  lay  up  in  ttare  againet  the  day  to  come  ; 
against  a  remoter  period  than  that  ibr  which 
t£B  covetous  provide.  This  is  beating  the  miser 
at  his  own  weapons ;  this  is  indeed  giving  per* 
petuity  to  riches;  what  they  lay  out  for  the 
poor  they  lay  up  for  themselves,  by  lending  unto 
the  Lara.  This  is  a  legitimate  love  of  money, 
this  is  a  oovetousness  worthy  of  a  Christian. 
This  is  indeed  lodging  their  treasure  beyond 
the  reach  of  moth,  rust  or  thieves. 

He  cautions  them  against  the  love  of  riches 
from  their  uncertainty ;  an  argument  likely  to 
weigh  with  those  who  are  blind  to  higher  con- 
.  siderations ;  an  argument  more  illustrated  to  no 
by  actual  instances  in  the  late  frenzy  of  revo- 
lution, than  any  other  period  of  history.  He 
then  contrasts  what  is  uncertain  with  what  is 
solid  and  durable.  That  confideuce  which  is 
not  to  be  placed  in  *  uncertain  riches,*  he  directs 
to  be  transfered  to  *  the  living  God,'  the  fbunda- 
tbn  of  all  substantial  opulence,  the  giver  of  all 
the  good  that  is  enjoyed ;  the  giver  of  all  *  the 
power  to  get  wealth,*  and  of  the  heart  to  use  it 
to  his  gloiy.  Thia  readiness  *to  distribute,' 
this  wiUingness  *to  communicate,*  these  un- 
equivocal fruits  of  faith,  obedience,  and  love, 
not  the  purchase  of  heaven'  but  the  evidencea  of 
faith  in  him  who  died  to  purchase  it  fiir  them, 
will  not  be  rejected  by  real  Christians,  afler  ma 
declaration,  *  inaamuch  as  ye  have  done  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me.' 

When  we  consider  the  contradiction  which 
the  lives  of  some  authors,  on  religious  subjects, 
ferm  with  their  writings,  may  they  not  be  said 
somewhat  to  resemble  the  workmen  employed 
in  building  the  ark  ?  These  infatuated  men 
spent  years  in  prepering  an  asylum  firom  the 
deluge,  without  practically  believing  that  it 
would  ever  take  place.  While  they  were  me- 
chaiiically  employed  in  working  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  others,  their  bkbour  made  no  provuion 
ibr  their  own  safbty.  The  aweeping  flood  de- 
aoends ;  but  the  builders  are  excluded  from  the 
ver^  refuge  which  they  have  assisted  in  pro- 
yidwg ! 

How  difSirent  was  the  conduct  of  our  apostle  ? 
His  exhortation  in  this,  as  in  all  other  instances, 
derivee  rreat  additional  weight  from  the  oooais- 
tenoy  of  his  conduct  with  his  writings.  The 
philosopher  Seneca,  composed  his  exoellsnt  book 
of  Ethics,  in  the  same  city,  and  near  the  same 
time  in  which  thia  Epiatle  to  Timothy  waa  writ- 
ten. He  soilbred  also  a  violent  death  under  the 
same  Roman  emperor  with  Saint  Paul.  In  the 
writings  of  the  philosopher  are  many  beautiful 
passages  directed  against  the  viee  we  have  been 
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oonsidering,  and  no  one  ever  inveighed  mora 
pointedly  againat  the  luxurious  indtugences  to 
which  riches  are  apfidied.  Yet  Seneca,  first  the 
disciple  of  the  abstineBt  school  of  Pythagorasi 
a^d  aflsrwards  of  the  self-denying  sect  of  the 
Stoics,  made  himself^  by  his  inordinate  desire 
of  amasaing  wealth,  the  richest  man  in  Rome, 
and  by  his  passion  for  splendour  the  most  mag' 
nificent 

This  inoonsistenoy  of  profbfsion  with  practice, 
at  once  illustrates  the  exact  difference  between 
apeoulation  and  conviction,  conceit  and  truth ; 
and  serves,  without  any  other  arguments  which* 
however,  are  not  wanting,  to  demonstrate  the 
real  character  of  Seneca*  Though  acquainted 
probably  with  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
not  improbably  with  our  apostle  himself  from 
his  near  connection  with  Gallio,  one  of  PauPs 
judges;  yet  he  can  never  be  considered  as  its 
convert;  and  trying  them  by  the  testimony  of 
their  lives,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  of  these 
two  martyred  moralists,  that  Paul  lived  a  Chris* 
tian,  and  Seneca  died  a  Heathen. 


CHAP.  XV. 

On  lAe  gemw  of  Chriotiawity^  mo  oe9n  in  S^tini 

Paid, 

Had  a  sinful  human  being,  ignorant  of  Chris- 
tianitv,  labouring  under  the  convictions  of  a 
troubled  conscience,  and  dreading  the  retribu* 
tion  which  that  conscience  told  him  his  oflbnce 
merited,— had  aueh  a  being,  so  circumstanced, 
been  called  upon  to  devise  the  meana  of  pardon 
and  acceptance  from  an  ofiended  Creator,  how 
eagerly,  in  the  hope  of  relieving  his  tormented 
spirit,  would  he  have  put  his  imagination  to  thtt 
stretch !  How  busily  would  he  have  sharpened 
hie  invention,  to  aoggest  someUung  difficult, 
something  that  should  have  exhausted  all  hu« 
man  means,  that  should  put  nature  to  the  rack 
•—penances,  tortures,  sacrifices,— all  Lebanon 
for  a  burnt  offering,  thousands  of  rams  for  an 
atonement,  rivers  of  oil  for  an  oblation,— <etiU 
concluding  that  he  must  perform  the  act  with 
his  own  hands,  still  expecting  that  himself  must 
bathe  agent  of  his  own  deliverance. 

But  when 'a  full  offer  of  peace,  of  pardon,  of 
reconciliation,  oomee  fiom  the  ofiended  party, 
comes  voluntarily,  comes  gratuitously,  comes, 
not  with  the  thunders  of  me  burning  mount, 
but  in  the  still  small  voice  of  benignity  and  love, 
-i-ftee  love,  benignity,  aa  unsought  as  unmerit* 
tad ;— when  the  trembling  penitent  is  assured, 
in  the  cheering  worde  of  our  apostle,  that  he 
shall  be  *  justified  freely,  through  the  redem]^ 
tion  that  is  in  Christ  Jesu8,*<->when  he  is  as- 
sured that  all  that  is  demanded  on  his  part  of 
the  compact  is  to  accept  the  propitiation  made 
for  his  sins,  through  the  forbearance  and  tender 
mercy  of  Ood  ;  when  he  heare  that  to  him,  and 
not  to  him  only,  but  to  all  who  will  accept  it  on 
the  oflbred  terms  of  faith  and  repentance,  thia 
previously  inconoeiyable  proposal  is  made;— 
who  would  doubt  that,  overwhelmed  with  Joy 
and  gratitude  at  the  report  of  a  world  redeemed, 
he  would  eagerly  fly  to  lay  hold  on  an  offer,  not 
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only  beyond  hi*  hope  or  ezpeetation,  Imt  be- 
yond his  poeeibility  of  conception  7 

Tet  is  not  the  fact  too  o/len  direotly  the  re- 
Terse  7  His  pride  bad  auggeBldd  to  hioi,  that  if 
some  difficult  thing  were  to  be  done,  be  sho^^d 
have  done  it  himself, — if  something  were  to  be 
suffered  in  the  way  of  hardship  and  aosterity, 
or  something  achieved  in  the  way  of  glorious 
enterprise ;  something  that  should  be  splendid 
in  the  act,  which  should  bring  renown  to  the 
doer, — then  his  natural  powers  would  be  set  at 
work,  his  energies  exerted,  bis  emulation  kind- 
led,  for  he  would  become  the  procurer  of  his  own 
reward,  the  purchaser,  or  rather  the  rightful 
possessor  of  a  heaTen  of  his  own  earning. 

But  while  God,  by  a  way  of  his  own  devising, 
by  a  process  of  his  own  conducting,  had  made 
foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  and  baffled  the 
▼aln  and  impracticable  schemes  of  impotent 
man,  for  effecting  his  deliverance  by  any  con- 
ception or  act  of  his  own,— does  not  man*8  un. 
willingness  to  partake  of  the  offered  mercy,  look 
as  if  his  proud  heart  did  not  choose  to  be  freely 
ibrgiven,  as  if  his  haughty  independence  re- 
volted  at  the  plan,  in  which,  though  he  has  all 
the  benefit,  he  has  none  of  the  merit  7  Does  it 
not  seem  as  if  he  would  improve  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  7  as  if  he  would  mend  the  plan  of 
salvation,  and  work  it  up  into  a  kind  of  partner- 
ship  scheme,  in  which  his  own  contribution 
should  have  the  predominance  7 

But  it  will  be  urged  men  do  not  sar  this ;  we 
reply,  they  do  not  profess  it  in  words;  but  do 
not  some  ssy  it  virtually,  when  they  practically 
decline  the  terms ;  or,  if  they  do  not  entirely 
disbelieve  them,  give  at  least  a  reluctant,  and 
partial  and  qualified  assent  7 

With  the  genius  of  Chrutianity,  with  its  pe- 
culiarilies,  with  its  applioableness  to  the  wants 
•f  man,  the  whole  soul  of  Saint  Paul  was  stngu- 
Krly  imbued.  His  aeute  mind,  his  bfly  quali- 
ties, his  penetrating  spirit,  and  his  renovated 
heart,  entered  profoundly  into  the  character  and 
essence  of  the  gospel.  His  mind  was  a  tran- 
script of  divine  troth ;  his  life  an  exemplification 
of  it  What  he  conceived  intimately,  he  iro- 
parted  explicitly.  To  combat  the  rebellion  of 
the  natural  man,  against  the  salvation  wrought 
Sat  him,  is  the  leadmg  object  of  his  endeavour. 
He  who  was  always  looking  onto  Jesus,  as  the 
author  and  finisher  of  his  own  faith,  uniformly 
holds  him  out  to  others  as  the  snm  and  substance 
of  theirs. 

He  delights  to  dwell  on  the  divine  compas- 
sion; be  introduces  it  under  every  form,  he  iliu»> 
trates  it  by  every  figure,  be  magnifies  it  under 
every  mode  of  expression.  Reconciliation  is 
the  grand  objeet  of  his  mission.  He  exhibits 
the  mfference  between  the  conduct  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  that  of  man,  in  this  negoeiation. 
In  human  cases  it  is  usually  the  offender  who 
makes  the  advances,  who  tries  ail  meahs  to  re- 
cover the  friend  he  has  lost,  the  patron  he  has 
oAended.  But  here  he  shows  it  to  be  just  the 
reverse.  Here  it  is  the  insulted  benefactor, 
here  it  is  the  injured  friend,  who  conjures  the 
offender  to  return,  who  entreats  the  enemy  to 
be  reconciled,  who  promises  not  only  pardon 
but  immunity,  not  only  oblivion  but  reward. 
Tho  penitent  is  every  where  enoouraged  to  be- 


Here,  that  his  offences  an  fei«tv«n,  that  hissia* 
have  been  punished  in  his  Saviour ;  that  the 
Judffe  has  not  only  pardoned  the  malefactor, 
but  has  suffered  in  his  stead. 

The  apostle  demonstrates,  that  God  is  the 
fountain,  not  only  of  our  mercies,  but  of  our 
virtues— if  we  turn,  it  is  he  who  turns  us— if 
we  pray,  it  is  he  who  invites  us~->if  we  apply  to 
him,  it  is  he  who  first  draws  us-~if  we  repent, 
it  is  *'  the  grace  of  Grod  which  leads  us  to  re. 
pentance.*  Whatever  right  thing  there  may  be 
in  us,  it  is  not  our  natural  property,  but  hie 
gift  His  bounty  is  the  spring  from  which  oar 
goodness,  if  we  have  any,  flows,  instead  of  our 
goodness  being  the  original  motive  of  his  love. 

Hitherto  we  have  sketched,  though  very  so» 
perficially,  Christianity  as  to  its  spirit,  its  do. 
iign,  its  offers.  We  now  turn  to  what  is  our 
more  immediate  object,  its  prsctical  effects,  its 
general  results,  its  tranformiog  nature,  its  r^^ 
novating  power. 

If  the  law  of  God  is  spiritual,  it  is  not  a  cov- 
formily  to  its  letter,  nor  is  it  partial  conformity, 
to  its  spirit,  that  constitutes  Christian  obedience. 
Christian  obedience  is  ascertained  by  its  univer- 
sality. It  esteems  all  God's  precepts  concerning 
aU  things  to  be  right ;  it  hates  every  false  way. 
The  prohibitory  as  well  as  the  preceptive  prin- 
ciple of  the  goepel  is  general.  Though  it  makes 
much  allowance  for  the  infirmity  of  the  act,  it 
makes  none  as  to  its  spirit ;  it  confines  its  pre 
Kcription  to  no  particular  duties,  makes  no  ex- 
ception for  favourite  virtues,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Buch  as  are  more  difficult,  or  less  palatable.  If 
Scripture  had  barely  informed  us,  that  it  was 
the  perfection  of  the  Christian  character,  to 
unite  in  itself,  not  only  different,  but  opposite 
qualities ;  if  we  had  been  only  told  that  firmness 
is  little  worth,  unless  combined  with  meekness ; 
that  integrity  is  imperfect,  if  separated  from 
humility ;  that  the  warmest  seal  for  the  good  of 
others,  most,  in  order  to  be  acceptable,  be  oun» 
nected  with  the  most  vigilant  attention  to  our 
own  heart ;  that  generosity  is  a  spurious  vir- 
tue,  if  disconnected  with  self-denial ;  that  re* 
ligion  requires,  with  a  consciousness  of  divinely 
infused  strength,  a  deep  sense  of  our  own  help, 
lessness ;  that  while  it  demands  a  trust  in  God, 
so  oomplete,  that  we  must  renounce  every  otiier 
trust,  it  demands  also  a  holiness  so  exact,  as  if 
we  tf  usted  only  in  ourselves. 

If  we  had  been  only  shown,  in  some  thin 
theory,  that  it  is  the  genius  of  Christianity  thus 
to  amalgamate  contraries,  to  blend  into  one  com- 
mon principle,  the  deepest  selfabasement  with 
the  meet  active  exertions, — if  all  thie  had  been 
proposed  to  us  in  an  abstraet  way,  or  drily  and 
didactically  taught,  we  should  have  conceived 
Christianity  to  be  a  system  of  pleasin|r  pura^ 
doxes,  an  invention  of  beautiful  impracticabili- 
tiee ;  we  should  have  thought  it  an  institution 
iabrioaled  for  some  world,  different  from  oursi 
lor  some  race  ef  immaculate  bein|(St  for  angels 
who  had  stood  firm  in  their  pristine  parity,  for 
creatures  who  had  never  loet  the  impression  of 
the  Divine  image ;  but  never  could  we  have 
imagined  it  to  be  a  practical  religion,  intended 
for  the  fallible,  peooaMe  children  of  fidlen  mor- 
tality. 

It  has,  however,  as  we  observed  in  an  earlj 
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tinpter,  plessed  Infinite  Wisdoro  to  gifo  at,  in 
Ibe  sacred  records,  strikinif  solutions  of  this 
enigma,  acta&i  instances  of  conflicting  attributes 
in  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  men 
possessing  qualities,  which  would  seem  to  ex- 
clude each  other,  combining  contrarieties  of  ex- 
cellence. Among  these,  there  is  not  a  brighter 
exemplification,  than  the  great  apostle  of  the 
€rentiles. 

Yet  there  is  nothing  in  this  high  description, 
which  exclusively  belongs  to  Saint  PauL  No- 
thing  which  does  not  address  itself  individually 
to  ns.  Though  converted  by  a  miracle,  fiivoured 
with  divine  revelations,  writing^,  and  frequently 
acting,  under  immediate  inspiration ;  yet  was 
he,  in  the  ordinary  condition  and  transactions 
of  life,  weak  and  helpless.  Though  sustained 
by  Divine  power,  he  did  not  monopolize  it — Nor 
was  it  specially  vouchsafed  to  him  for  his  com- 
mon comforts ;  or  earthly  deliverances.  It  was 
not  given  to  rescue  him  from  suffer ing,  but  to 
uphold  him  under  it.  He  was,  like  his  Lord, 
exposed  to  all  the  exigencies  of  a  laborious  and 
afflicted  life.  He  was  obnoxious  to  all  its  trials, 
liable  to  the  snares  of  the  world,  and  to  the 
temptations  of  the  great  spiritual  enemy.  If  his 
Bonflicts  were  *nore  in  number,  and  greater  in 
magnitude  than  ours,  he  obtained  victory  over 
them,  bv  a  power  to  which  he  direcu  »s,  a  power 
to  which  we  have  equal  access.  The  same  sin- 
oerity  of  petition  will  procure  the  same  gracious 
assistance ;  tliat  grand  resolver  of  doubt,  that 
omnipotent  vanquisher  of  difficulty — my  gracp 
i»  tuficieta  for  thee — though  directly  addressed 
to  Saint  Paul,  is  also,  through  him,  addressed  to 
every  one  of  us. 

It  was  probably  a  charge  brought  against 
Saint  Paul,  that  his  conversion  contributed  little 
to  the  improvement  of  his  moral  and  civil  vir- 
tues. But  such  an  allegation,  if  made,  must 
have  come  from  the  party  which  he  had  quitted. 
They  considered  him  as  an  apostate  from  the 
faith ;  they  considered  his  zeal  for  the  religion 
which  he  had  once  persecuted,  as  a  degrading 
inconsistency,  as  a  defection  from  all  moral 
goodness.  His  subsequent  life,  which  afibrded 
tne  most  lively  comment  on  the  new  doctrines, 
is  the  best  answer  to  such  an  allegation.  His 
perseverance  afibrded  a  rational  conviction,  that 
the  change  was  neither  the  effect  of  fear  nor  of 
fiuicy.  A  conduct  corresponding  to  his  first 
emotions,  and  a  continually  growing  excellence, 
completely  repel  the  charge. — He  who  in  the 
first  moment  of  alarm,  exclaimed,  what  unit  thou 
have  me  to  do?  did  through  life  all  which  he 
then  desired  to  be  taught 

Every  convert  should  endeavour  to  produce 
in  his  measure  and  degree,  the  same  proofs  that 
he  too  is  under  no  deception ;  he  should  give  the 
awne  evidence,  that  he  is  misled  by  no  ^ciful 
illumination ;  and  this  can  only  be  efiected  by 
exhibiting  a  change  of  conduct,  nbt  only  obvious, 
but  permanent;  not  only  during  the  first  terrors 
or  transports  of  which  we  so  frequently  hear, 
hut  by  a  steady  consecration  of  his  whole  future 
life  to  his  Creator.  Every  other  plea  may  be 
illusion,  may  be  hypocrisy  ;  while  this  test,  be- 
ing visible,  will  be  incontrovertible.  The  more 
the  penitent  is  observed ;  Che  more  this  para- 
mooatevidencewilleventually  remove  all  doubts. 


By  his  patient  continuance  in  weU.dolDg,he  wiU 
be  likely  to  lessen  the  olyection  not  only  to  the 
individual  professing  it,  but  to  the  doctrine  it- 
self. 

When  we  compare  this  blessed  apostle,  who 
now  fears  to  wound  the  feelinge  of  others,  with 
the  same  man  who  had  lately  no  regard  even  for 
their  livee ;  the  man  who  now  treats  with  ten* 
derness  the  very  prejudices  of  Christians,  with 
him  who  *  before  made  havoc  of  the  church  ;*— . 
the  man  whom  we  find  weeping  over  all  sufier- 
ings  but  his  own,  with  him  who  had  persecuted 
*  to  the  death  ;*  when  we  consider  him  who  afore- 
time was  *  binding  and  imprisoning  the  followers 
of  Jesus,*  now  burning  with  zeal  for  his  cause, 
though  he  knew  that  punishments  the  most  se* 
vere  awaited  himself;  him  who  had  been  assist- 
ing at  the  death  of  the  first  martyr,  now  he- 
roically pursuing  that  course  which  be  was  fore- 
warned would  lead  to  his  own  martyrdom ;  the 
man  who  *  destroyed  them  who  called  on  the 
name  of  Jesus,*  now  *  confounding  the  Jews,  and 
proving  that  this  is  indeed  the  very  Christ*-— 
shall  we,  when  we  see  these  astonishing  results, 
refuse  our  homage  to  the  transforming  genius 
of  Christianity — to  that  power  which  enabled 
this  fierce  assailant  to  *  put  off  the  old  roan  with 
his  deeds,  and  to  put  on  the  new  man,  which 
after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness  r 

Saint  Paul  did  not  furnish  such  authentic  evi- 
dence of  that  power  of  God  which  produced  this 
total  revolution  in  the  character,  merely  by  suf- 
fering death  in  confirmation  of  his  faith — fijr 
error  has  had  its  confessors,  and  idolatry  its 
martyrs, — ^but  he  proved  it  by  tiie  persevering 
holiness  of  a  long  and  tormented  life ;  he  proved 
it,  by  sufiering  himself  as  courageously  as  ha 
taught  others  to  suffer.  May  we  venture  to 
add,  he  gave  a  testimony,  less  accredited  per* 
haps,  but  almost  more  convincing.  Tlie  con- 
ceited Pharisee  is  become  the  humblest  of  men ; 
the  proud  bigot  is  meekness  personified. — This 
change  of  diopoaition  is  the  surest  test  of  his  to- 
tal renovation.  The  infusion  of  a  heavenly  tem- 
per, where  a  bad  one  had  predominated,  is  one 
of  the  rarest  results  of  Almighty  Power.  And 
it  not  only  affords  a  substantial  proof  of  the  in- 
dividdal  improvement,  but  furnishes  one  of  the 
most  striking  displays  of  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racter of  our  religion. 

It  is  owing  to  this  specific  character  of  Chris- 
tianity that,  while  philosophy  had  gloried  in  its 
wisdom.  Saint  Paul  glories  only  in  his  weakness. 
If  he  ever  exults,  it  is  in  the  strength  of  tlie  hand 
which  employs  him.  His  confidence  in  this  su- 
pernatural strength  explains  his  paradox,  tohen 
I  am  weak  then  I  am  otrong.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed,  he  boasts  of  himself,  but  it  is  always  of  his 
disadvantages.  He  avows  his  determination  not 
to  avail  himself  of  any  personal  acquirements ; 
and  aAer  his  utmost  success  in  *  winning  souls,* 
he  expressly  disclaims  that  exeellenev  of  epeeeh 
which  others  consider  as  the  grand  instrument 
for  converting  them.  He  strips  himself  of  idl 
ground  of  boasting ;  acknowledges  that  he  comee 
tn  weakneaOf  in  fear,  in  much  trembling ;  and 
requires  that  the  glory  of  every  success  which 
attended  his  labours  might  be  wholly  ascribed 
to  Grod.    He  demonstrates  that  all  the  wisdom 
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with  which  the  world  had  been  daxded,  wte  to 
he  eclipsed  by  that  hidden  wUdom  *  which  none 
of  the  princea  of  thia  world  knew,'  and  their  t^. 
norance  of  which  waa  the  only  extenuation  that 
he  ofiera  of  their  gailt  in  *  erocifyins;  the  Lord 
of  Glory.' 

The  same  trials  aeem  in  some  meaeare  to  have 
been  reserved  for  Saint  Paol  which  had  been 
sustained  by  his  Lord.  Thia  was  perhaps  de. 
termined,  that  he  mif  ht  g^lorify  God  by  meeting 
them  in  the  same  spirit ;  and  thus  mi^ht  leave 
a  human  example  of  the  highest  Christian  at- 
tainment Of  Jesus  it  Is  recorded,  that  *  his 
disciples  all  forsook  him  and  fled.*  Like  him 
Saint  Paul  declared,  in  his  last  appearance  be- 
ibre  the  Roman  tribunal,  *  no  man  stood  by  me, 
but  all  men  forsook  me.'  As  the  Master  had 
prayed  for  his  cruel  enemies, — *  Father  forjriTe 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do,'  so  Paul 
interceded  for  his  fkithless — *  I  pray  God  that  it 
may  not  be  laid  to  their  charge.'  Even  under 
this  severest  blow  to  natural  fbelings,  the  deser- 
tion of  those  we  love,  holy  Paul  forgets  not  to  glo- 
rify '  the  Lord,  who  stood  by  him,  and  strength- 
ened  him  ;*  and  who  enabled  him  to  act  a  part 
consistent  with  bis  Christian  profession,  and  to 
bear  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  truth  6f  the 
Gospel  before  his  persecuting  judges. 

TnuB  again  did  he  resemble  his  great  Exem- 
plar, *  who,  before  Pontius  Pilate,  witnessed  a 
good  tonfossion.'  And  may  we  not  suppose  that 
tnis  example  of  heroic  constancy  assisted  in  sns- 
taining  our  Latimers  and  our  Ridleys,  when,  by 
manifesting  a  similar  spirit  under  similar  sufier- 
ings,  they  showed  their  cause  and  their  con- 
fidence to  be  so  nearly  allied  to  those  of  the 
apostle? 

Nor  does  Christianity,  (as  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  observe  more  at  large  hereafter,)  limit 
the  exercise  of  this  temper  to  apostles  and  mar- 
tyrs,  but  enjoins  it  under  the  inferior  trials  of 
common  life. 

Finally,  the  judgments  of  heaven  bore  the . 
same  kind  of  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Gos- 
pel,  in  the  prison  at  Phiiippi,  as  it  had  done  on 
the  Mount  of  Calvary.  In  the  one  instance, 
*  Behold  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain, 
and  the  earth  did  quake,  and  the  rocks  .rent* 
In  the  other,  *  Suddenly  there  was  a  great  earth- 

auake,  the  foundations  of  the  prison  were  shaken, 
lie  doors  were  opened,  the  chains  were  loosened, 
the  captives  were  freed,  the  jailor  was  convert 
ed !'  Are  not  all  these  circamstances,  taken 
together,  a  clear  solution  of  Saint  Paul's  other- 
wise obscure  declaration,  that  he  thus  Jilled  vp 
wheU  remained  of  the  tuffertngt  of  Chrut  ?  Did 
the  sense  of  victory,  did  the  joys  of  peace,  did 
the  honourable  scars  brought  from  the  field  of 
battle,  ever  excite  such  a  feeling  in  the  mind  of 
the  conqueror  as  Saint  Paul  fbit  at  thus  hearing 
in  hit  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesttt,  and  at 
the  encouragement  they  gave  him  to  achieve 
new  conquests  7 

What  a  strange  use  does  Paul  immediately 
make  of  his  scourgiugs  and  imprisonment  at 
Phiiippi  7  He  uses  them  as  an  argument  why 
his  entrance  into  Thetsalonica  was  not  in  vain  t 
His  shameful  treatment  at  the  former  place,  in- 
stead of  intimidating  him  from  furthtt  services, 
tedoabfod  his  courage  to  preach  to  the  Thoasa- 


lonians  that  Tery  Gospel  which  bad  proeafB«f 
him  such  disgraoefbl  treatment  at  Phiiippi.  On 
this  occasion  he  adduces  a  touching  instance  of 
the  effect  of  his  imprisonment,  which,  though 
striking,  is  not  singular  to  those  who  understand 
the  ffenius  of  Christianity.  His  unjust  captivity^ 
as  the  ehampion  of  the  new  faith,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  to  whom  the  motive  principle 
of  our  religion  is  unknown,  would  have  been 
likely  to  extinguish  the  flame,  had  only  served 
in  his  estimation  to  fko  it.  Others,  timid  be* 
fore,  *  grew  more  confident,*  by  the  very  bond* 
which  were  intended  to  discourage  them.  Their 
fears  were  absorbed  in  their  faith,  and  the  chain* 
of  the  Saint  caused  a  wider  and  more  rapid  dtfti. 
sion  of  that  Goapel  which  they  were  intended  to 
stop.  And  though  *  some  preached  Christ  of 
contention,'  yet  holy  Paul  was  so  exhilarabsd  by 
the  general  success,  that  he  was  less  solicitouv 
about  the  motives  of  the  instructor,  than  the  pro- 
gross  of  the  instruction.  He  looked  for  the  be-^ 
nefit  rather  from  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  than 
from  the  purity  of  the  preacher. 

We  have  repeatedly  observed,  that  an  ardent 
affection  was  one  of  the  prominent  features  in 
Saint  Paul's  character :  it  is  natural,  therefore, 
that  the  expression  of  this  temper  should  be  par- 
ticularly stamped  on  his  writings.  If  he  ex- 
presses this  satisfaction  with  more  unmingled 
delight  to  any  one  church  than  another,  it  seems 
to  be  to  that  which  he  had  planted  at  Phiiippi. 
He  appears  to  repose  himself  with  grateful  joy 
on  their  fidelity,  and  with  assured  hope  in  their 
progress.  In  every  prayer  he  makes  request 
fbr  them,  with  a  joy,  which  manifested  the  de« 
pendence  be  had  on  their  perseverance.  Thi* 
was  a  proof  that  his  *  confidence'  did  not  abate 
the  necessity  of  his  supplications,  though  he 
made  them  with  a  joy  which  this  confidence  in- 
spired. While  his  knowledge  of  the  fluctuatione 
of  the  human  heart  led  him  toreioiee  with  trem- 
bling, yet  the  continuance  of  this  favoured  church 
in  the  principles  into  which  they  had  been  ini- 
tiated by  his  visit  to  them  ten  years  before,  gave 
him  a  reasonable  ground  of  their  persevering 
steadfastness. 

This  church  aflbrded  an  eminent  proof  not 
only  of  its  attachment  to  Paul,  its  founder,  but 
of  Its  zeal  for  Christianity.  Not  satisfied  with 
advancing  the  credit  of  religion,  and  assisting 
its  ministers  in  their  own  country,  with  a  truly 
catholic  spirit,  these  Philippian  converts  repeat* 
ediy  sent  money  to  Paul  at  Thessalonica,  that, 
by  relieving  the  Christians  there  from  tlie  ex- 
pense which  would  attend  the  establishment  of 
the  Gospel,  they  might  be  led  to  conceive  m 
higher  idea  of  the  religion  itself  by  the  diski- 
terestedneas  of  its  ministers.  This  generous 
superiority  to  any  lucrative  views,  gave  Paul  a 
marked  advantage  over  their  philosophical  teach- 
ers, who  bestowed  no  gratuitous  instruction. 

The  apostle  gratefully  considers  it  as  one  of 
the  practical  effects  of  the  confirmed  piety  of 
his  beloved  Philippians,  that  they  were  so  libe- 
rally kind  to  himself;  he  received  their  affec* 
tionate  services  to  the  agred,  afflicted,  and  now 
imprisoned  servant  of  Jesns  Christ,  as  a  pfoof 
of  their  fealty  to  his  Lord.  An  ambassador, 
though  in  bonds,  will  still  be  considered  as  a  re- 
ptaeantatiy  of  hie  king,  by  e? ery  lieg«  subjeet* 
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With  what  ootdialitj  does  he  Bolemnly  attest  the 
Omniecieat  to  the  truth  of  his  attachment  to 
them,  and  his  desire  to  see  them ! 

Highly,  however,  as  he  estimates  their  reli- 
gious improvement,  he  dees  not  consider  them 
as  having  attained  that  elevation  of  character 
which  renders  monition  superfluous,  or  advance- 
ment unnecessary ;  for  he  exhorts  even  *  as  ma- 
ny as  he  perfect,*  thai  they  press  forward  and 
reach  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before : 
in  his  usual  humble  way  identifying  himself 
with  those  he  is  admonishing^^*  Let  lit  be  thus 
minded/ 

Again — *  Though  he  is  confident  that  he  that 
begun  a  good  work  in  them,*  will  accomplish  it, 
yet  they  most  still  work  out  their  salvation ;  but 
lest  they  might  be  tempted  to  value  themselves 
on  their  exertions,  they  are  instantly  reminded 
who  it  is  that  *  worketh  in  them  to  will  and  to 
do.*  Though  they  profetsed  the  Gospel,  *  their 
conversation  most  be  such  as  become^  it*  To 
accomplish  his  full  desire,  their  love,  already  so 
great,  must  'abound  more  and  more.'  Nor 
would  he  be  satisfied  with  an  ignorant  or  disor- 
derly piety — their  love  must  manifest  itself  more 
mnd  more  *in  knowledge  and  judgment:*  in 
knowledge,  by  a  perpetuid  acquisition ;  in  judg. 
ment,  by  a  practical  application  of  that  know- 
led^. 

How  little,  in  the  eyes  of  the  sober  Christian, 
does  the  renowned  Roman,  who,  scarcely  half  a 
«entury  before,  sacrificed  his  life  to  his  appoint- 
ment, at  this  very  Philippi,  appear,  in  compari- 
son of  the  man  who  addressed  this  epistle  to  the 
eame  city !  Saint  Paul  was  not  less  brave  than 
Brutas,  but  his  magnanimity  was  of  a  iiigher 
strain.  Paul  was  exercised  in  a  long  series  of 
•ufferinga,  from  which  the  sword  of  Brutas,  di- 
rected by  any  hand  but  that  of  Paul  himself, 
would  have  been  a  merciful  -deliverance.  Paul, 
too,  was  a  patriot,  and  set  a  proper  value  on  his 
dignity  as  a  Roman  citizen.  He  too  was  a 
champion  for  freedom,  but  he  fought  for  that 
higher  species  of  liberty 

*  UnsuBf  by  Poets,  and  by  Benaton  unpraiiU* 

Was  it  courage  of  the  best  sort,  in  the  Roman 
•nthttsiast  for  freedom,  to  abandon  his  country 
to  her  evil  destiny,  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  most  needed  his  support  7  Was  it  tr\ie  ge- 
nerosity  or  patriotism,  afler  having  killed  his 
friend,  to  whom  he  owed  his  fortune  and  his 
life,*  usurper  though  he  was,  voluntarily  to 
leave  this  adored  country  a  prey  to  injirior 
osurpers  ?  Though  Ceasar  had  robbed  Rome  of 
her  liberty,  should  Brutus  rob  her  of  his  own 
guardian  virtues  ?  Why  not  say  to  the  Romans, 
as  Paul  did  to  the  Philippians —  Though  I  de- 
•irs  to  depart,  nevertheUt*  to  abide  in  the  JUth 
M  iROrt  needfid  for  you  f  This  would  have  been 
indeed  patriotism,  because  it  would  have  been 
disinterested.  Was  not  Paul's  the  truer  heroism? 
He  also  was  in  a  otrait  between  tu>o  events,  life 
•nd  death.  He  knew  what  Brutus,  alss !  did 
Bot  know,  *  that  to  die  was  gain  ;'  but,  instead 
of  deserting  his  cause,  by  a  pusillanimous  self- 
murder,  he  submitted  to  live  for  its  interest. 
The  gloomy  despair  of  the  Stoic,  and  the  chte- 

•  At  tlie  batUe  of  Pbarsalis. 


ful  submission  of  the  Saint,  present  a  lively  con- 
trast of  the  effects  of  the  two  religions  on  two 
great  souls. 

It  is  a  coincidence  too  remarkable  to  be  pass» 
ed  over  in  silence,  that  Paul  was  directed  by  *a 
vioionfrom  heaven*  to  go  to  Philippi ;  that  Bru- 
tus  was  sftmmoned  to  the  same  city  by  his  evU 
geniuo.  The  hero  obeyed  the  phantom;  the 
apostle  was  *not  disobejiient  to  the  heavenly 
vision  ;*  to  what  different  ends,  let  the  conclud- 
ing histories  of  the  devoted  suicide  and  the  de. 
voted  martyr  declare  !  Will  it  be  too  fanciful  to 
add,  that  the  spectre  which  lured  the  Rioman 
to  his  own  destruction,  and  the  vision  which  in 
the  same  place  invited  the  apostle  to  preach 
salvation  to  others,  present  no  unapt  emblem  of 
the  opposite  genius  of  Paganism  and  Chris- 
tianity. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Saint  PavVo  reopeetfor  eonoiituted  attihoritiei. 

The  Gospel  waa  never  intended  to  dissolve 
the  ancient  ties  between  sovereign  and  aubject, 
master  and  servant,  parent  and  child,  but  rather 
to  draw  them  closer,  to  strengthen  a  natural  by 
a  lawful  and  moral  obligation.  As  the  charge 
of  disaffection  was,  from  tlie  first,  most  iaju- 
rious  to  the  religion  of  Jesus,  it  is  obvious  why 
the  apostle  was  so  frequent,  and  so  earnest,  in 
vindicating  it  from  this  calumny. 

It  is  apparent  from  erery  part  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  our  Lord  never  intended  to  in- 
troduce any  change  into  the  civil  government 
of  Judea,  where  he  preached,  nor  into  any  part 
of  the  world  to  which  his  religion  might  extend. 
As  his  object  was  of  a  nature  specifically  differ- 
ent, his  discourses  were  always  directed  to  that 
other  object  His  politics  were  uniformly  con- 
versant about  his  own  kingdom,  which  was  not 
«/f  this  world.  If  he  spake  of  human  govern- 
ments at  all,  it  was  only  incidentally,  as  circum- 
stances  led  to  it,  and  as  it  ffave  occasion  to  die- 
play  or  enforce  some  act  of  obedience.  He  dis- 
creetly entangled  the  Pharisees  in  the  insidious 
net  wnich  they  had  spread  for  him,  by  direct- 
ing, in  answer  to  their  ensnaring  question,  that 
the  things  which  belonged  even  to  the  sovereign 
whom  they  detested,  should  be  *  rendered*  to 
him. 

Saint  Paul  exhibited  at  once  a  striking  proof 
of  the  soundness  of  his  own  principles,  and  of 
the  peaceable  character  of  Christianity,  in  his 
full  and  explicit  exposition  of  the  allegiance  due 
to  the  ruling  powers.  His  thorough'  conviction 
that  human  nature  was,  and  would  be,  the  same 
in  all  ages,  led  him  to  anticipate  the  necessity 
of  impressing  on  his  converts  the  duty  of  rescu- 
ing the  new  religion,  not  only  from  present  re- 
proach, but  from  that  obloquy  to  which  he  fore- 
saw that  it  would  always  be  exposed. 

He  knew  that  a  seditious  spirit  had  been  al- 
leged against  bis  Lord.  He  knew,  that  as  it 
waa  with  the  master  so  it  must  be  with  the 
servant  One  was  called  a  *  pestilent  fellow  ;* 
another  *  a  stirrer-up  of  the  people:'  others  were 
charged  with  *  torning  the  world  npeide  down.* 
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These  ehargei,  invented  and  propa|rated  by  the 
Jews,  were  greedily  adopted  by  tlie  persecuting 
Roman  emperors,  and  their  venal  instruments ; 
and  have  always  been  seized  on  and  brought 
forward  as  specious  pretences  for  exile,  pro. 
•cription,  massacre. 

Many  of  the  Protestant  Reformers  were  after, 
wards  accused,  or  suspected,  of  the  same  facti. 
ous  disposition ;  and  if  a  similar  accusation  has 
not  been  boldly  produced,  it  has  been  insidiously 
implied,  afifainst  some  of  the  most  faithful 
friends  of  the  government,  and  of  the  ecdesias. 
tioal  constitution  of  our  own  country ;  as  if  a 
more  than  ordinary  degree  of  religious  activity 
rendered  their  fidelity  to  the  state  suspicious, 
and  th^ir  hostility  to  the  church  certain.  We 
do  not  deny,  that  though  Christianity  has  never 
been  the  cause,  it  has  often  been  made  the  pre. 
tence  for  disaffection.  Religion  has  been  made 
the  handle  of  ambition  by  ropery,  and  of  sedi- 
tion by  some  of  the  Puritan  Reformers.  Cor- 
ruption in  both  cases  was  stamped  opon  the 
very  face  of  those  who  so  used  it  Nothing, 
however,  can  be  more  nnfair,  than  taeetiy  to 
charge  religious  profession  with  such  dangers, 
which  vet  the  instances  alluded  to  have  given 
■ome  of  our  high  churchmen  a  plausible  plea  for 
always  doing.  This  plea,  though  in  certain 
cases  justlv  furnished,  has  been  most  uniustly 
used  by  peing  applied  to  instances  to  which  it  is 
completely  inapplicable. 

For  the  truth  is,  that  a  factious  spirit  u  so  far 
fiom  having  any  natural  connection  with  the 
religion  of  the  Gospel,  that  it  stands  in  the  most 
direct  opposition  to  it.  Saint  Paul,  in  taking 
particular  care  to  vindicate  Christianity  from 
any  such  aspersion,  shows  that  obedience  to 
constituted  authorities  is  among  the  express 
commands  of  our  Saviour.  He  might  have  added 
%o  the  strength  of  his  assertion,  by  adducing  his 
example  also;  for,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to 
pompiy  with  a  law  of  government,  Christ  did, 
what  he  had  never  done  to  supply  his  own  ne- 
cessities— he  wrought  a  miracle. 

The  apostle  knowing  the  various  shifts  of 
men,  from  their  natural  love  of  gain,  to  evade 
paying  imposts,  is  not  content  with  a  general 
exhortation  on  this  bead,  but  urges  the  duty  in 
ffvery  conceivable  shape,  and  under  every  va- 
riety of  name,  as  if  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
even  a  verbal  subterfuge — tribute,  custom,  fear, 
hve,  honourt  fidelity  in  payment;  and  then, 
having  exhausted  particulars,  he  sums  them  up 
in  a  general — owe  no  man  any  thing.  Thus  he 
leaves  not  only  no  public  opening,  but  no  secret 
crevice  to  fiscal  fraud.  * 

Perhaps  it  is  an  evidence,  in  this  instance, 
rather  of  the  sagacious,  than  of  the  prescient, 
spirit  which  governed  Saint  Paul ;  that  there  is 
iu  much  tendency  Jto  it  now,  as  when  the  apos- 
ile  first  published  his  prohibitory  letter.  The 
known  principles  of  human  nature,  as  we  have 
iust  observed,  might  lead  us  to  expect  it  alike 
^n  all  ages.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  be  too 
mindful  of  that  command  of  Inspiration,  which, 
by  enjoining  us  to  render  to  all  their  dues,  has 
enlarged  the  sphere  of  civil  duty  to  the  very 
utmost  limit  of  human  actions.  And  it  is  no 
Jlittie  ore^it  to  Christianity,  th^t  inJlimaMons  ^re 

*  Komaos  xiii. 


so  frequently  repeated,  by  all  the  apoatlas  to  «ff 
cliisses  of  society,  that  their  having  become 
Christians  was  the  very  reason  why  all  their 
lawful  obligations  should  be  the  more  scropa- 
lously  discharged. 

Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul  preach  the  eame 
doctrine,  but  most  judiciously  apply  their  in- 
junctions to  the  different  modes  of  government 
under  which  their  several  converts  lived.  Saint 
Peter,  who  wrote  to  the  strangers  scattered 
through  Pontus,  Asia,  Slc  where  the  govern- 
ments were  arbitrary,  orders  them  ^rtl  to  obey 
the  king  as  supreme.  Saint  Paul,  addressing^the 
people  of  Rome,  where  it  is  well  known  the  em- 
peror  and  the  senate  did  not  always  aet  in  con- 
currence, with  his  usual  exquisite  prudence 
makes  choice  of  an  ambiguous  expression,  th* 
higher  powers,  without  specifically  determining 
what  those  powers  were. 

Loyalty  is  a  nheap  quality,  where  a  good 
government  makes  a  happy  people.  It  is  then 
an  obligation,  without  being  a  virtue. — That 
every  man  should  be  obedient  to  the  existing 
powers,  is  a  very  easy  injunction  to  us,  who  are 
living  under  the  mildest  government,  and  the 
most  virtuous  king.  When  Paul  enjoined  his 
beloved  disciple  *  to  pat  the  people  in  mind  to 
be  subject  to  principalities  and  powers,  and  to 
obey  magistrates,* — had  the  Episcopal  Titui 
been  acting  under  the  merciful  government  of 
the  Imperial  Titus,  Paul  might  have  been  da^ 
nied  any  merit  in  giving  this  authoritative  man^ 
date,  or  the  bishop  in  obeying  it ;  it  might  have 
been  urged,  that  the  injunctions  were  acoommop 
dated  to  a  sovereign  whose  commands  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  dispute. 

The  submission  which  Saint  Paul  practised 
and  taught  was  a  trial  of  a  higher  order,  but 
though  hard,  it  was  not  too  hard  for  his  princi- 
ples. ,  To  enjoin  and  to  practice  implicit  obe- 
dience, where  Nero  was  the  supreme  authority, 
furnished  him  with  a  fair  occasion  for  exhibit- 
ing his  sincerity  on  this  point — Never  let  it  be 
forgotten  for  the  honour  of  Christianity,  and  of 
the  apostle  who  published  it,  that  Paul  chose  to 
address  his  precepts  of  civil  obedience  to  the 
Christians  at  Rome,  under  the  most  tyrannical 
of  all  their  tyrants.  He  commands  them  to 
submit  for  conscience  sake,  to  a  sovereign,  who, 
— their  enemy,  Tacitus,  gives  the  relation, — 
made  the  martyrdom  of  the  Christians  his  per- 
sonal  diversion ;  who  burnt  them  alive  by  night 
in  the  streets,  that  the  flames  might  light  him 
to  the  scene  of  his  licentious  pleasures. 

In  the  first  three  centuries,  till  the  Roman 
government  became  Christian,  there  is  not,  we 
believe,  an  instance  upon  record,  of  any  insur- 
rection  against  legitimate  authority. — Tertul- 
iiani  in  his  *  Apology,*  challenges  the  Pagsns 
to  produce  a  single  instance  of  sedition,  in  which 
any  of  the  Christians  had  been  concerned; 
though  their  numbers  were  become  so  great,  as 
to  have  made  their  opposition  formidable,  while 
the  well-known  cruel  and  vengeful  principle  of 
their  oppressors  would  have  rendered  it  despe- 
rate. Even  that  pihiiosophical  politician  Mon 
tesquieu  acknowledfifed,  that  in  those  countries 
w^ere  Christianity  had  even  imperfectly  taken 
root,  rebellions  have  been  less  frequent  than  in 
other  places. 
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Nor  did  Saint  Paul  indemnify  niniMlf  for  bis 

{rablio  rabmiMion,  by  priTataly  filiifyingr  the 
awful  tyrant :  the  emperor  ie  not  only  not  named, 
bnt  is  not  pointed  at  There  is  not  one  of  thorn 
sly  inuendos,  which  the  artful  sobrerters  of 
states  know  how  to  employ,  when  they  would 
nndermine  the  stability  of  law,  without  incur- 
lag  its  penalty. — He  betrays  no  symptom  of  an 
exasperating  spirit,  lurking  behind  the  shelter 
of  prudence,  and  the  screen  of  legal  tecority. 

It  ia  observable,  that  in  the  very  short  period, 
from  the  origin  of  Christianity  under  Augustus 
to  the  time  at  which  Saint  Paul  wrote,  there 
were  four  successive  Roman  emperors,  each  of 
whom  was  worse  than  the  preceding,  as  if  it 
had  been  providentially  so  determined,  as  a  test 
of  the  meek  and  quiet  spirit  of  Christianity, 
whose  followers  never  manifested  resistance  to 
any  of  these  oppressive  masters. 

Paul  knew  how  to  unite  a  respect  for  the 
government,  with  a  just  abhorrence  of  the  vices 
of  the  governor.  We  are  not  advocating  the 
cause  of  passive  obedience — but  it  may  be  fairly 
observed,  in  this  connection,  that  political  pas. 
sions  are  so.  apt  to  inflame  the  whole  mind,  that 
it  is  dangerous  for  those,  who  are  profesaionally 
devoted  to  the  service  of  religion,  to  be  too  pow- 
erfully influenced  by  them. 

I  believe  there  has  been  no  government,  under 
which  Christianity  has  not  been  able  to  subsist 
When  the  ruling  powers  were  lenient  to  it,  and 
especially  when  they  afforded  it  protection,  it 
has  advanced  in  secular  prosperity,  and  exter- 
nal grandeur ;  when  they  have  been  intolerant, 
its  spirit  has  received  a  fresh  internal  impulse ; 
it  has  improved  in  spiritual  vigour,  as  if  it  had 
considered  oppression  only  as  a  new  scene  for 
calling  new  graces  into  exercise. 

With  the  specific  nature  of  the  populace,  in 
all  countries,  Paul  was  well  acquainted.  He 
knew  that  till  religion  has  operated  on  their 
hearts,  they  have  but  one  character.  Of  this 
character  we  have  many  correct,  though  slight 
sketches,  in  the  New  Testament  Now  we 
hear  the  stupid  clamour  of  the  Ephesian  idola- 
ters, vociferating,  for  two  hours,  their  one* 
phrase.  Then  we  see  that  picture  of  a  mob,  so 
exactly  alike  in  all  ages,  from  the  uproar  in  the 
streets  of  Ephesus,  to  the  riots  in  the  streets  of 
Westminster;  *  the  greater  part  knew  not  whero- 
fbro  they  were  come  together/  On  another  oc- 
casion, *  the  certainty  could  not  be  known  for 
the  tumult*  Then  their  mutable  caprice,  chang- 
ing with  the  impulse  of  the  event,  or  of  the  mo- 
ment When  the  viper  fastened  on  Pai]J*s  hand, 
*  he  was  a  murderer,*  when  he  shook  it  off  un- 
hurt, *  he  was  a  god.*t  At  Lystra  the  same  peo- 
ple who  had  offered  him  Divine  honours,  no 
sooner  heard  the  falee  reports  of  the  Jews  from 
Antioch,  than  they  ttaned  him  and  dragged  him 
mU  of  the  city  a$  a  dead  man,*t  It  was  the  very 
spirit  which  dictated  the  *  Hosanna*  of  one  day, 
and  the  *  crucify  him*  of  the  next 

Saint  Paul  well  knew  these  wayward  motions 
of  the  mob.  He  knew  also  that,  without  the 
faculty  of  thinking,  their  gregarious  habit  gave 
them  a  physical  foroe,  which  was  a  substitute 
fiir  rational  strength ;  and  that  this  instinctive 
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and  headlong  following  the  herd,  without  reason^ 
without  consistency,  makes  them  as  formidable 
by  their  aggregate  number,  as  they  are  inconsi- 
derable by  their  individual  weight.  Yet,  did 
he  ever  attempt  to  turn  the  knowledge,  in  which 
he  was  so  well  versed,  to  a  political  purpose  7  Did 
he  ever  caiole  the  multitude,  as  an  engine  to 
lift  himself  into  power  or  popularity  ?  Did  he 
consider  them,  as  some  designing  orators  have 
done,  the  lowest  round  in  anibition*s  ladder,  by 
which,  its  foot  fixed  in  the  dirt,  they  strive  to 
scale  the  summit  of  public  favour ;  alluring  by 
flattery  beings  they  despise,  and  paying  them 
by  promises,  which  they  know  they  shall  never 
be  able  to  keep. 

Saint  PauPs  love  of  order  is  an   additional 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  his  political  character. 
He  uses  his  influence  with  the  vulgar,  only  to 
lead  them  to  obedience.    Nor  did  he  content 
himself  with  verbal  instructions  to^obey;  he 
seconded  them  by  a  method  the  most  practically 
efficient    Together  with  order  itself,  he  en- 
joined on  the  people  those  industrious  habits 
which  are  the  very  soul  of  order.    He  was  a 
most  rigorous  punisher  of  idleness,  that  power- 
ful cherisher  of  insubordination  in  the  lower 
orders.    Nol  to  eat  was  the  penalty  he  inflicted 
on  those  who  would  not  work.     He  commands 
the  Thessalonian  converts  *  to  correct  the  dis- 
orderly*— again  enjoining,  that  *  with  quietness 
they  work  and  oat  their  own  bread.'— *  Stirrers 
up  of  the  people*  never  command  them  to  work  : 
and  though  they  promise  them  bread,  knowing 
they  shall  never  be  able  to  give  it  to  them,  yet 
they  do  not,  like  Paul,  command  them  to  eat  it 
in  peace.     By  thus  encouraging  peaceable  and 
laborious  habits,  he  was  at  once  ensuring  the 
comforts  of  the  people,  and  the  security  of  the 
state.    Are  these  exhortationn,  is  this  conduct, 
any  proof  of  that  tendency  to  faction,  which  has 
been  so  oAen  charged  on  the  religion  of  Jesus? 
In  his  political  discretion,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  points,  Paul  imitates  his   Lord.    Jesus, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  was  extreme, 
ly  cautious  of  declaring  who  he  was,  neve^  but 
once  owned  himself  to  be  the  Messiah ;  when 
at  last  knowing  *  that  his  hour  was  come,*  he 
scrupled  not  to  express  his  resentment  publicly 
against  the  Sanhedrim,   by   almost  the    only 
strong  expression  of  indignation.     Which  In. 
finite   Wisdom,  clothed  in  Infinite  Meekness, 
ever  thou|rht  fit  to  use.    Even  then,  he  said  no- 
thing against  the  civil  governor. 

But  while  Paul  thus  proved  himself  a  firm 
supporter  of  established  authorities,  as  such,  he 
would  not  connive  at  any  formal  act  of  injustice  ; 
whUe  he  resigned  himself  to  the  Roman  powers, 
his  lawful  judges,  he  would  not  submit  to  be 
condemned  illegally  by  the  Jews.  When  he 
appealed  to  Ctesar,  he  declared  with  a  dignified 
firmness  becoming  his  character,  that  though  he 
refused  not  to  die,  he  would  be  tried  by  the 
rightful  judicature. 

If  it  be  objected,  that,  in  a  single  instance,  he 
sharply  rebuked  Ananias  for  violating  the  law, 
by  commanding  him  to  be  punished  unjustly ; 
he  immediately  cleared  himself  from  the  charge 
of  contumacy,  by  declaring  *  he  knew  not  that 
it  was  the  High  Priest ;'  and  instantly  took  oc- 
casion to  extnct  a  maxim  of  obedience  from  hia 
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own  error ;  and  to  render  it  more  impreeeive 
■enetioned  it  by  Scriptnral  aathority,  It  is  worit- 
ttfi,  thou  ahalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy 
people.'* 

It  moet  have  been  obrioua  to  hie  Pagan  jodgee, 
that  be  never  interfered  with  their  rignta,  or 
even  animadverted  on  their  oormptions.  His 
real  crime  in  their  eyes,  was,  not  his  intermed> 
dlin^  with  government,  but  his  converting  the 
peo^e.  It  was  by  exposing  the  impositions  of 
their  mercenary  priests,  by  declnring  tAstr  ideU 
mght  not  to  be  wonhipped^  that  be  inflamed  the 
magistrates;  and  they  were  irritated,  not  so 
much  as  civil  governors,  as  guardians  of  their 
religion.  He  knew  the  consequences  of  his 
persevering  fidelity,  and  like  a  true  servant  of 
Che  true  God,  never  shrunk  from  them. 

To  complete  the  character  of  his  respect  to 
authorities,  he  sanctifies  loyalty,  by  oonnecting 
it  with  piety.  He  expressiv  exhorts  the  new 
bishop  of  the  Ephe8ians,t  that  throoghoat  his 
Episcopal  jurisdiction,  Sprayers,  intercession, 
and  givin^f  of  thanks  be  made  for  kings  and  all 
in  authoritv  ;* — and  adds,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  tne  obligation,  arising  from  the  reci- 
procal connection,  *  that  subjects  may  lead  a  quiet 
nnd  peaceable  life,  in  all  godlinen  and  honesty.* 
There  could  not  have  been  devised  a  more  pro- 
bable  method  of  insuring  allegiance ;  for  would 
it  not  be  preposterous  to  injure  or  vilify  those, 
Ibr  whom  we  make  it  a  oonicience  to  pray  ? 

Yet  even  this  important  duty  may  be  over- 
estimated,  when  men's  submission  to  kings  is 
considered  as  paramount  to  their  duty  to  *  an- 
other king,  one  Jesus.*  An  instance  of  this  we 
iiavo  seen  exemplified  in  our  own  time,  though 
it  has  pleased  Almighty  Goodness  to  overrule  it 
to  the  happiest  results.  And  among  the  tri- 
umphs of  religion  which  we  have  witnessed,  it 
is  not  the  least  considerable,  that,  wheroas  Chris- 
tianity  was  originally  charged  with  a  design  to 
overturn  states  and  empires,  we  have  seen  the 
crime  completely  turned  over  to  the  accusers ; 
tee  have  seen  the  avowed  adversaries  of  Christ 
become  the  strenuous  subverters  of  order,  law, 
and  government 

To  name  only  one  of  the  confederated  band  : 
—Voltaire  had  reached  the  pinnacle  of  literary 
lame  and  general  admiration,  not,  it  is  to  be 
hoped, /or  his  impiety,  but  in  soite  of  it.  The 
fearful  consequences  of  his  auoacious  blasphe. 
mies  were  hid  behind  those  graces  of  style,  that 
gay  wit,  those  fascinating  pleasantries,  that 
sharp,  yet  bitter  raillery,  which,  if  they  did  not 
conceal  the  turpitude,  decorated  it,  and  obtained, 
for  his  profaneness,  something  more  than  par- 
don. His  boldness  increased  with  his  impunity. 
He  carried  it  with  a  high  hand,  against  the 
whole  scheme  of  revelation ;  substituting  ridi- 
cule  for  argument,  and  assertion  fbr  fact ;  and 
then,  reasoning  from  his  own  misrepresenta- 
tions, as  consequentially  as  if  he  had  found  the 
circumstances  he  invented. 

But  the  missile  arrows  of  his  lighter  pieces, 
barbed,  pointed,  and  envenomed,  (the  exact 
characters  of  that  slender  weapon)  proved  the 
most  destructive  in  his  warfare  upon  Christi. 
anity;  and  he  could  replenish  his  exhaustleas 


*  Aets,  th.  xxiii. 
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quiver,  with  the  saoM  unpftraiieled  oelerity  with 
which  he  emptied  it  The  keen  sagacity  of 
his  mind  taught  him,  that  witty  wickedness  is 
of  all  the  most  successful.  Argumentative  im. 
piety  hurts  but  few,  and  generally  those  who 
were  hurt  before.  Besides  it  requires  in  the 
reader  a  talent,  or  at  least  a  taste,  ooogenial 
with  Um  writer  { in  this  idle  age  it  requires  also 
the  rare  quality  of  patient  investigation;  a 
quality  not  to  be  generally  expected,  when  our 
reading  has  become  almoat  as  dissipated  ss  our 
pleasures,  and  as  frivolous  as  our  conversation. 

For  though  Voltaire  oontrived  to  make  every 
department  of  literature  the  medium  of  oorrop» 
tion;  though  the  roost  unpromising  and  least 
suspected  vehiclee  were  pressed  into  the  servioe 
to  assist  his  ruling  purpose ;  yet  historieal  false- 
hoods might  be  refVited  by  adverting  to  purer 
sources,  unfair  citations  might  be  oootradicted, 
b^  refering  to  the  originals.  The  popular  en- 
gine  of  mischief  is  not  the  art  of  reasoning,  but 
the  art  of  raillery.  The  danger  lies  not  in  the 
attempt  to  prove  a  thing  to  be  false,  so  much  as 
in  the  talent  which  aims  to  make  what  is  true, 
ridiculous ;  not  so  much  in  attacking,  as  in  mis- 
stating, not  in  bvertin^,  but  in  disceiouring. 

Metaphysical  mischief  is  tedious  to  the  tri- 
fling, and  dull  to  the  lively.  Who  now  reads 
the  *  Leviathan  7'  Who  has  nel  read  Candida? 
*  Political  Justice,*  a  more  recent  work,  sub- 
versive of  all  religioua  and  social  order,  was  too 
ponderous  to  be  popular,  and  too  dry  to  answer 
the  end  of  general  corruption.  But  when  the 
substance,  by  that  chemical  process  well  known 
to  the  preparers  of  poison,  was  rubbed  down  into 
an  amusing  novel,  then  it  began  to  operate;  the 
vehicle,  though  made  pleasant,  did  not  lessen 
the  deleterious  quality. 

In  Voltaire,  a  sentiment  that  out  up  hope  by 
the  roots  was  compressed  into  a  phrase  as  short 
as  the  motto  of  a  ring,  and  as  sparkling  as  tiie 
brilliants  which  encompass  it  Every  one  can 
repeat  an  epigram,  and  even  they  who  cannot 
understand,  can  cironlaie  it  The  fashionable 
laughed  before  they  had  time  to  think;  the 
dread  of  not  being  supposed  to  have  read,  what 
all  were  reading,  stimulated  those  who  read,  in 
order  that  the^  might  talk.  Little  wits  came 
to  sharpen  their  weapons  at  the  for^  of  this 
Philistine,  or  to  steal  small  arms  from  his  arsenal. 

The  writer  of  theee  pages  has  not  forgotten 
the  time  when  it  was  a  sort  of  modish  oompe* 
tition  who  oould  first  produce  proof  that  they 
had  received  the  newest  pamphlet  from  Forney, 
by  quotipg  from  it ;  and  they  were  gratified  to 
find  that  the  attribotss  of  intelligence  and  good 
taste  were  appended  to  their  gay  studies.  O&rs 
indulged  with  a  sort  of  fearful  delight,  in  the 
perilous  pleasure.  Even  thoee  who  oould  not 
read,  without  indignation,  did  not  wait,  without 
impatience.  Each  successive  work,  like  the 
book  in  the  Apocalypse,  was  *so  sweet  in  the 
mouth,*  that  they  forgot  to  anticipate  the  bitter* 
nees  of  digestioo.  Or,  to  borrow  a  more  awful 
illustration  from  the  same  divine  source,  *  A 
star  fell  from  heaven  on  the  waters,  burning 
like  a  lamp,  and  the  star  was  called  Wormwood ; 
and  many  died  of  the  waters,  because  they  were 
made  bilter.*  That  bright  genius,  which  mi^ht 
have  illaminated  tiie  world,  became  a  destractivt 
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flanie,  and,  like  tin  bnrninf  brand  thrown  by 
the  Roman  soldier  into  the  Temple  of  JeroMlem, 
earned  conflag^tion  into  ttieSanctnarj. 

At  len|rth,  happily  for  rescuing  the  principles, 
bat  most  injariomly  for  the  peace  and  safety  of 
society,  the  polished  conrtier  became  a  furious 
anarchist  The  idol  of  monarchical  France,  the 
equalized  associate  of  the  Royal  Author  of  Ben 
lin,  changed  his  political  note ,  the  parasite  of 
princes,  and  the  despot  of  literature,  sounded  the 
trumpet  of  Jacobinism.  The  political  and  mo. 
nl  world  shook  to  their  foundation.  Earth  be- 
low  trembled.  Heaven  abore  threatened.  All 
was  insecurity.    Order  seemed  reverting  to  ori- 

Sinai  chaos.  The  alarm  was  given.  Britain 
rst  awoke,  roused  by  the  warning  voice  of 
Burke.  Enthusiasm  was  converted  into  detesta- 
tion. The  horror  which  ought  to  have  been  ox> 
cited  by  his  impiety  was  reserved  for  his  demo- 
cracy. Bat  it  was  found  that  he  could  not  sub- 
Tert  thrones  with  the  same  impunity  with  which 
he  had  laboured  to  demolish  altars.  He  gave, 
indeed,  the  same  impulse  to  sedition,  which  he 
had  long  given  to  infidelity,  and  by  bis  own  ac- 
tivity increased  the  velocity  of  both.  The  public 
feeling  was  all  alive,  and  his  political  principles 
justly  brought  on  his  name  that  reprobation 
which  had  been  lonf  due  to  his  blasphemies,  but 
which  his  blasphemies  had  failed  to  excite. 

Divine  Providence  seems  to  have  spared  him 
to  extreme  old  age,  that  by  adding  one  crime 
more  to  hii  long  catalogue,  his  political  outrara 
might  counteract  his  moral  mischiefs.  But  his 
wisdom  sebins  to  have  been  equally  short-sighted 
in  both  his  projects.  While  the  consequences 
of  his  designs  against  the  governments  of  the 
world,  probably  outran  his  intentions,  his  scheme 
fbr  the  extinction  of  Christianity,  and  for  the 
obliteration  of  the  very  name  of  its  author,  fell 
short  of  it.  Peace,  law,  and  order  are  restored 
to  the  desolated  nations.  Kings  are  reinstated 
on  their  rightful  thrones,  and  many  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  King  of  kings,  it  b  hoped,  are  re- 
turned to  their  allegiance. 

The  abilities  of  this  powerful  but  pemicioas 
genius, /ivere  not  more  extraordinary  than  their 
headlong,  yet  diversified  course.  His  talents 
took  their  bent  from  the  turn  of  the  age  in  which 
he  was  cast.  His  genius  was  his  own,  but  its 
determination   was  given   from  without     He 

Save  impressions  as  forcibly,  as  he  yielded  to 
lem  suddenly.  It  was  action  and  reaction.  He 
lighted  on  the  period,  in  which,  of  all  others,  he 
was  born  to  produce  the  most  powerful  sensa- 
tion. The  public  temper  was  agitated ;  he  help, 
ed  on  the  crisis.  Revolt  was  ripening ;  he  ma- 
tured it  Circumstances  suggested  his  theories ; 
his  theories  influenced  circumstances.  He  was 
inebriated  with  flsttery,  and  mad  with  success ; 
but  his  delirious  vanity  defeated  its  own  ends ; 
in  his  greediness  fbr  instant  adoration  he  ne. 
glected  to  take  future  fame  into  his  bold  but 
brief  account 

*  VaolUng  ambition  overleaped  itssU; 
And  kU  on  t*otber  side.* 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Sir.  Paufs  attetUian  to  Inferior  Concerns. 
VouU. 


It  is  one  great  sdvintageof  epistolary  writing 
that  it  is  not  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  com- 
position, but  admits  of  every  diversify  of  miscel- 
laneous matter.  Topics  which  might  be  thought 
tieneath  the  dignity  of  a  Treatise,  or  inconsis- 
tent with  the  solemnity  of  a  Sermon,  or  the  gra- 
vity of  a  Dissertation,  find  their  proper  place  in 
a  letter.  Details  of  which  are  not  of  the  first  im- 
portance, may  yet  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  re- 
quire notice  or  animadversion. 

The  epistolary  form  has  also  other  advan- 
tages ;  it  not  only  admits  of  a  variety  of  subjects, 
but  of  the  most  abrupt  transition,  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another,  however  dissimilar!  It  requires 
not  the  connecting  links  of  argumentative  com- 
position, nor  the  regularity  of  historical,  nor  the 
uniformity  of  ethical;  nor  the  method  and  ar- 
rangement of  each  and  of  all  these.  The  free 
mind,  unfettered  by  critical  rules,  expatiates  at 
will,  soars  or  sinks,  skims  or  dives,  as  the  objects 
of  its  attention  may  be  elevated  or  depressed* 
profound  or  superficial. 

Of  the  character  of  this  species  of  writing,  the 
authors  of  epistles  of  the  New  Testament  have 
most  judiciously  availed  themselves.  Saint  Paul, 
especially,  has  taken  ail  due  advantage  of  the 
latitude  it  allows.  His  epistles,  though  they 
contain  the  most  profound  reasoning,  and  on  the 
most  important  subjects  on  which  the  mind  of 
man  can  be  engaged,  are  not,  exclusively,  regu- 
lar discussions  of  any  set  topics ;  though  they 
breathe  strains  of  devotion  almost  angelic,  yet 
do  they  also  frequently  stoop  to  the  concerns  of 
ordinary  life :  partaking,  as  occasion  requires, 
of  all  that  familiarity,  versatility,  and  ease,  which 
this  species  of  writing  authorizes.  ^  Yet  though 
occasional  topics  and  incidental  circumstanoee 
are  introduced,  each  epistle  has  some  particular 
drif\,  tends  to  some  determined  point,  and, 
amidst  frequent  digressions,  still  maintains  a 
consistency  with  itself,  as  well  as  with  the  ge- 
neral  tendency  of  Scripture ;  the  method  being 
sometimes  concesled,  and  the  chain  of  argu- 
ment not  obvious,  the  closest  attention  is  re- 
quired, and  the  reader,  while  he  ma^  be  gather- 
ing much  solid  instruction,  reproof  or  consola- 
tion, from  scattered  sentences,  and  independent 
axioms,  will  not,  without  much  application  of 
mind,  embrace  the  general  argument 

Amidst,  however,  all  the  higher  parts  of  spi- 
ritual instruction  ;  amidst  all  the  solidity  of  deep 
practical  admonition,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a 
single  instance  in  which  this  author  has  omitted 
to  inculcate  any  one  of  the  little  morals,  any  one 
even  of  what  may  be  called  those  minor  circum- 
stances, which  constitute  the  decorums  and  de- 
cencies of  life.  Nor  does  his  seal  for  promoting 
the  greatest  actions,  ever  make  him  unmindful 
of  the  grace,  the  propriety,  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  to  be  performed. 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristic  properties  of  a 
great  mind  that  it  can,  *  contract  as  well  as  di- 
late itself;*  and  we  have  it  from  one  of  the  high- 
est human  authorities,  that  the  mind  which  can- 
not  do  both  is  not  great  in  its  full  extent*  The 
minuter  shades  of  character  do  not  of  themselves 
make  up  a  valuable  person ;  they  may  be  pes- 
sessed  in  perfection,  separate  from  great  excel. 

*  Lsitf  Basoa. 
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bnc0.  Bat  u  tbtt  woald  b»  a  fteble  mind, 
which  should  be  oomposed  of  inlerior  qaalities 
ool^,  so  that  would  be  an  imperfect  one,  in 
which  they  were  wanting.  To  all  the  strong 
lines  of  character,  Saint  Paul  added  the  lighter 
touches,  the  graceful  filling  up  which  finish  the 
portrait 

In  a  character  which  forcibly  exhibits  all  the 
great  features  of  Christianity,  these  subordinate 
properties  do  not  only  make  up  its  completeness, 
they  give  also  an  additional  eyidence  of  the  truth 
and  perfection  of  a  religion  which  makes  such 
a  provision  for  virtue,  as  to  determine  that  no> 
thing  which  is  right,  however  inconsiderable, 
can  be  indiflerent.  The  attention  to  inferior 
duties  is  a  symptom  of  a  mind  not  satisfied  with 
its  attainments,  not  so  full  of  itself,  as  to  fancy 
that  it  can  affwd  to  be  negligent ;  it  is  indica- 
live  of  a  mind  humble  enough  to  be  watchful, 
because  it  is  suspicious  of  itself;  of  a  conscience 
ever  on  its  guard,  that  its  infirmities  may  not 
grow  into  vices,  nor  its  occasional  neglects  into 
allowed  omissions.  But  it  is  chiefly  anxious, 
that  its  imperfections  may  not  be  brought  as  a 
charge  against  religion  itself;  for  may  not  its 
enemies  say,  if  he  is  neglectful  of  small  and  easy 
duties,  which  cost  little,  b  it  probable  that  he 
will  be  at  much  pains  about  snch  as  are  labori. 
ous  and  difficult  7  Saint  Paul  never  leaves  an 
opening  for  this  oensure.  He  always  seems  to 
have  thought  small  avenues  worth  guarding, 
small  kindnesses  worth  performing,  small  negli. 
gences  worth  avoiding :  and  his  constant  practi. 
cal  creed  is,  that  nothing  that  is  a  sin  is  small ; 
that  nothing  that  is  right  is  insignificant  But 
Saint  Paul  was  an  accurate  master  of  moral 
proportion.  He  took  an  exact  measure  of  the 
poeitive  and  relative  value  of  things.  If  he  did 
not  treat  small  objects  as  great  ones — If  he  did 
not  lifl  proprieties  into  principles,  he  by  no 
means  overlooked  them ;  he  never  wholly  neg. 
leeted  them.  He  graduated  the  whole  scale  of 
doctrine,  and  of  action,  of  business  and  of  opi. 
nton,  assigning  to  every  thing  its  place  accord, 
ing  to  its  worth. 

Though  he  did  not  think  the  dissention  in  re- 
ligious opinions  between  two  individuals,  Euo. 
diss  snd  Syntyche*  of  as  much  importance  as 
the  contentions  and  schisms  in  the  church  of 
the  Corinthians,  yet  he  thought  it  of  suflicient 
importance  to  be  healed ;  and  anxiously  desired 
to  reconcile  them,  to  *  make  them  of  one  mind 
in  the  Lord.*  He  knew  that  disunion  is  not 
only  unfavourable  to  the  piety  of  the  persons  at 
variance,  but  that,  while  it  gratifies  the  enemies, 
it  injures  the  cause  of  religion. 

But  if  he  gives  their  due  importance  to  infe. 
rior,  though  necessary  duties,  he  draws  a  still 
nicer  line  in  regard  to  matters  in  themselves  in. 
different  The  eaters  of  herbs  and  the  eaters 
of  flesh  are  alike,  in  his  estimation,  as  to  the 
act ;  but  when  the  indulgence  in  the  latter  be. 
comes  a  temptation  to  an  undecided  believer, 
then,  even,  this  trifling  concession  was  no  longer 
%  matter  of  indiflerence.  It  became  tlien  a  just 
ground  for  the  exercise  of  self.denial,  which 
perhapa  he  was  not  sorry  lo  have  the  opportunity 
ofenKNToing. 

*  Fliilip|iiani»  eh.  Iv. 


He  knew  that  than  were  penoot  who  profki 
to  have  made  a  great  proficieney  in  piety,  who 
are  not  defective  in  point  of  cheap  attainment, 
but  art  defective  in  the  more  difficult  attain- 
ments  which  involve  8elf.defiial ;  persons  who, 
though  very  spiritual  in  their  conversation,  are 
somewhat  selfish  in  their  habits ;  who  talk  much 
of  faith,  and  yet  decline  the  smallest  sacrifice 
of  ease ;  who  profess  to  do  all  for  Christ,  but  do 
little  lor  his  poor  members.  He  wished  to  see  a 
high  profession  always  accompanied  with  a  cor- 
responding practice.  The  Israelites,  who  were 
so  forward  to  exclaim,  *  all  that  the  Lord  hath 
commanded  us  we  will  do,*  went  and  made  them 
a  golden  calf. 

In  the  mind  of  our  apostle,  all  is  consistent 
He  that  said,  *■  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you 
which  was  in  Christ  Jesus,*  said  also,  let  aU 
thingt  be  done  decently  and  in  order.  Right 
things  must  be  done  in  a  right  manner.  This 
simple  precept  indicates  the  soberness  of  Paul** 
mind.  An  enthusiast  has  seldom  much  dislike 
to  disorderly  conduct ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has 
generally  a  sovereign  contempt  for  small  points, 
indeed  for  every  thing  which  does  not  exclusive- 
ly tend  to  advance  the  one  object,  whatever  that 
may  be,  which  is  nearest  his  heart 

Saint  Paul  sometimes  appends  small  objects 
to  great  ones,  thus  increasing  their  importance 
by  their  position.  Immediately  aAer  giving 
his  exquisite  portrait  of  charity,*  he  goes  at 
once  to  recommend  and  enforce,  by  powerful 
illustrations,  certain  proprieties  of  behaviour  in 
the  public  congregationn. — Knowing  the  readi- 
ness of  the  world  to  catch  at  the  slightest  irre- 
gularity  in  religious  professors,  he  pots  them 
on  their  guard  *  not  to  let  their  gbod  be  evil 
spoken  of;*  but  wishes  that  they  might  acquit 
themselves  unexceptionably  as  to  manner,  in 
things  which  were  already  right  as  to  the 
matter. 

From  the  high  duties  of  Episcopal  dignity,  he 
stoops  to  the  concerns  of  individuals  of  the  most 
de^praded  condition.  From  the  most  important 
points  of  moral  action  in  women,  he  descends  to 
the  very  minutie  of  their  apparel.  This  indi- 
cates  bow  well  aware  he  was,  that  every  ap- 
pearance of  impropriety  in  personal  adornment, 
is  an  implication  cf  a  wrong  state  of  mind.  If 
this  seemingly  inferior  concern  was  not  judged 
to  be  beneath  the  notice  of  an  inspired  apostle, 
surely  it  ought  not  to  be  unworthy  the  regard 
of  my  fair  countrywomen. 

One  might  have  suspected,  in  the  case  of 
Paul,  that  the  heavy  load  of  cares,  and  sorrows, 
and  persecutions ;  with  the  addition  of  ecclesi- 
asiical  affairs,  the  moat  extensive  and  the  most 
complicated,  might  have  excused  him  from  at- 
tending minutely  to  an  object  so  inconsiderable, 
as  the  concerns  of  a  poor  run-away  slave,  *  the 
son  of  his  bonds.* 

Yet  this  once  guilty,  but  now  penitent  ser- 
vant,  he  condescends  to  make  the  exclusive  sub- 
ject of  a  letter  to  his  late  master.t  This  a|^plica- 
tion  to  Philemon,  in  behalf  of  Onesimos,  is  a 
model  in  its  kind ;  sincere,  polite,  tenderly  kf* 
fectionate  to  the  convicted  offender ;  strong,  yet 
retpectfully  kind  to  his  friend.    In  point  of  ele- 

*  1  Corinthiani.  ch.  xiii.  and  xiv, 
t  fipisile  to  Philemon. 
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fanoe  and  delicacy,  in  every  ezcellence  of  com. 
position,  it  may  vie  with  any  epiatle  ofantiqaity ; 
and  IB  certainly  far  aaperior,  in  ingenuity,  feel- 
ing, warmth,  and  argument,  to  the  admired  let. 
ter  of  Pliny,  in  recommendation  of  hie  friend 
Arrianus  Maturius. 

There  are  people  who  sometimes  forgive  the 
piety  of  a  man,  in  consideration  of  bis  influence, 
bis  reputation,  bis  talents,  or  some  other  agree- 
able  quality  connected  with  it. — Grenius  is  ac- 
oepted  by  the  world  as  a  sort  of  atonement  for 
religion ;  and  wit  has  been  known  to  obtain  the 
forgiveness  of  the  gay,  ibr  the  strict  principles 
of  the  grave.  Here  is  a  striking  instance  of 
two  persons,  connected  by  the  closest  ties  of 
Christian  friendship,  who  acted  on  other  grounds. 
Philemon  was  not  ashamed  of  his  pious  friend 
Paul,  though  a  prisoner ;  nor  was  Paul  ashamed 
of  Onesimus,  though  a  servant 

In  urging  his  request  on  his  friend,  the  apos- 
tle does  not  adopt  the  corrupt  practice  of  too 
many,  who,  in  order  to  put  the  person  addressed 
in  i^ood  humour,  preface  their  petition  by  flat- 
termg  him  on  some  point,  where,  perhaps,  he 
least  deserves  it.  Paul,  notwithstanding  he 
would  have  reprobated  such  insincerity,  ^et 
thought  it  fair  to  remind  Philemon  of  his  hi^h 
principles ;  thus  indirectly  to  fbrnish  him  with 
a  standard  to  which  he  expected  bis  friend  would 
act  up. 

He  then  proceeds  to  press  his  suit,  with  all 
the  variety  of  argument  and  persuasion  of  which 
he  was  so  great  a  master.  His  earnestness  of 
entreaty,  for  so  inconsiderable  an  object,  con- 
veys a  lesson  to  ministers  and  to  heads  of  fami- 
lies,  that  there  is  no  human  being  so  low  as  to 
be  beneath  tlieir  kindness ;  no  offender  so  great 
as  to  be  beyond  their  hope. 

He  had  opened  his  request  with  a  motive  the 
most  calculated  to  touch  the  heartof  a  Christian 
friend — thai  he  alwaye  made  mention  of  him  in 
hie  prayers.  This  tender  plea  he  follows  up 
with  the  affectionate  commendation  of  his  Chris- 
tian  virtue,  that  the  friend  he  was  beseeching 
abounded  in  love  andfaith^  not  only  *  to  the  Lord 
Jesus,  but  to  alt  saints.* 

Afler  this  soothing  address,  he  urges  his 
claims  to  the  boon  he  was  about  to  ask ;  in  doing 
which,  though  he  bad  been  always  mindful  of 
tlie  dignity  of  his  Apoetleship,  he  chose  rather 
to  sink  this  consideration  in  the  more  tender 
pleas  of  affection  to  his  friend,  and  the  dictress- 
ed  state  of  the  person  for  whom  he  petitioned. 
*Paul  the  aged,  and  a  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ,* 
were  touching  and  powerful  motives  :  but  what 
was  likely  to  penetrate  a  generous  mind,  was, 
that  the  aged  and  imprisoned  Paul,  in  sending 
back  the  penitent  servant  to  his  own  master, 
and  depriving  himself  of  his  attendance,  was  at 
once  performing  an  act  of  justice  and  of  self-de- 
nial. He  would  not  detain  him  from  his  rightful 
owner,  though  he  was  so  great  a  comfort  to  him- 
self in  bis  forlorn  confinement  It  was  also  a 
fine  occasion  of  pressing  on  Onesimus,  that  the 
return  to  his  duty  would  be  the  surest  evidence 
4)f  his  conversion. 

Thus  anxiously,  for  an  offending  slave,  does 
he  seek  to  touch  every  spring  of  pity  in  the 
heart  of  his  friend,  who  would  imagine  that 
the  maD«  who  thus  labours  in  the  cause  of  soob- 


scare  an  individual,  had  the  saperintMidenoe  of 
all  the  christian  churches  in  the  world  1 

But,  with  Paul,  rectitude  is  always  the  pre- 
vailing  principle.  His  zeal  for  his  convert  never 
makes  him  lose  sight  of  the  duty  of  restitution. 
Destitute,  and  a  prisoner  himself,  he  offers  to 
make  good  the  loss  which  Philemon  might  have 
sustained  by  his  servant's  misconduct.  He  can- 
didly  reminds  him,  however,  how  much  the  spi- 
ritual  obligations  of  Philemon  (his  convert  also) 
exceeded  in  value  the  debt  due  to  him  from 
Onesimus ;  though  he  refuses  to  avail  himself 
of  the  plea.  Thy  servant  perhaps  owes  thee  a 
paltry  sum  of  money — thou  owest  me  thine  own 
self. 

With  his  characteristic  disinterestedness,  he 
not  only  thus  pathetically  pleads  for  him  who 
was  to  receive  the  good,  but  for  him  who  was  to 
do  it;  as  if  he  had  said — Give  me  ground  tn  re- 
joice in  this  evidence  of  thy  christian  benevo- 
lence. He  farther  stimulates  him  to  this  act  of 
charity,  by  declaring  the  confidence  he  had  in 
his  obedience ;  thus  encouraging  him  to  the  du- 
ty, by  intimating  the  certainty  of  his  eompli- 
ance.  An  additional  lesson  is  given  to  religions 
professors,  not  only  that  their  being  Christians 
includes  their  being  charitable,  but  that  no  act 
of  charity  should  infringe  on  the  rights  of  jus- 
tice. 

We  conclude,  by  remarking  on  the  union  of 
judgment  and  kindness  in  Saint  Paul's  conduct 
respecting  Onesimus.  He  sends  him  back  to 
Philemon  at  Colosse,  as  a  proof,  on  the  part  of 
Onesimus,  of  penitent  humility,  and,  on  the  part 
of  Paul,  of  impartial  equity.  At  the  same  time, 
he  more  than  takes  away  his  disgrace,  by  ho- 
nouring him  with  the  office,  in  conjunction  with 
Tychicus,  of  being  the  bearer  of  his  public 
epistle  to  Uie  Colossian  church.  He  confers  on 
him  the  farther  honour  of  naming  him,  in  the 
body  of  his  epistle,  as  a  fkithful  and  beloved 
brother. 

How  different  is  this  modest  and  rational  re- 
port by  an  inspired  apostle,  of  a  penitent  crimi- 
nal, a  convert  of  his  own ;  one  who  had  survived 
his  crimes  long  enough  to  prove  the  sincerity 
of  his  repentance  by  the  reformation  of  his  lifb; 
— how  different  is  this  sober  narrative  by  a  wri- 
ter who  considered  restitution  as  a  part  of  re- 
pentance, and  humility  as  an  evidence  of  faith, 
from  those  too  sanguine  reports  which  are  now 
so  frequently  issuing  from  the  press,  of  crimi- 
nals brought  to  execution  for  violating  all  the 
laws  of  God  and  man ! 

The  Gospel  presents  us  but  with  one  such  in- 
stance; an  instance  which  is  too  oflen  pressed 
into  a  service  where  it  has  nothing  to  do  ;  yet 
we  far  more  frequently  see  the  example  of  the 
penitent  thief  on  the  cross,  brought  forward  as 
an  encouragement  to  those  who  have  been  no- 
torious offenders,  than  that  of  Onecimus ;  though 
the  latter  is  of  general  application,  and  the  for- 
mer is  inapplicable  to  criminals  in  a  Christian 
country ;  fur  the  dying  malefactor  embraced 
Christisnity  the  moment  it  was  presented  to 
him.  This  solitary  instance,  however,  no  more 
offers  a  justification  than  an  example  of  fanati  • 
cal  fervours;  for  if  it  exhibits  a  lively  faith,  it 
exhibits  also  deep  penitence,  humility,  and  ae]t- 
condenmatioo.    Nor  does  the  just  ooDfidenca 
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of  UMSspiriog  oriminsl  in  the  Radeeiner*B  povr- 
er,  iwell  him  into  that  bloatad  utoranoe,  of 
which  w«  hear  in  some  late  oon?erts. 

For  in  the  tracts  to  which  wa  allude,  we  hear 
not  only  of  one,  but  of  many,  holy  highwaymen, 
triniphant  nalefaotora,  joyful  murderers !  True, 
indeed,  il  ia,  that  good  men  on  earth  rejoice 
with  the  angels  in  hBaven,  over  even  one  sinner 
that  repenteth.  We  would  hope  many  of  these 
were  penitents;  hot  as  there  was  no  space 
granted,  as  in  the  case  of  Onesimus,  to  prove 
their  sincerity,  we  should  be  glad  to  see,  in  these 
statements,  more  contrition  and  less  rapture. 
May  not  youn||^  delinquents  be  encouraged  to 
go  on  from  onme  to  crime,  feeling  themselves 
secure  of  heaven  at  last,  when  they  see,  from 
this  incautious  charity,  that  assurance  of  ac- 
ceptance, which  is  so  frequently  withheld  from 
the  close  of  a  Uie  of  persevering  holiness,  grant- 
ed to  the  most  hardened  perpetrators  of  the  most 
atrocious  crime? 

As  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  baskets  of 
the  hawkers  have  tkU  year  abounded  in  these 
dangerous,  though  doubtless  well-meant  tracts, 
may  not  the  lower  class  in  general,  and  our 
servants  in  particular,  be  encouraged  to  look 
lor  a  •happy  termination  of  life,  not  so  much  to 
the  dying  bed  of  the  exemplary  Christian  as  to 
the  annals  of  the  gallows  7  A  few  exceptions 
might  be  mentioned,  honourable  to  the  prudence, 
as  well  as  to  the  piety,  of  the  writers  of  some  of 
these  little  narratives. 


CHAP.  XVIIL 
Sstiil  PattZ  sn  tkt  RttwrrtctunL 

BooRi  the  introduction  of  ChristianitT,  so 
^ark  were  the  notices  of  a  state  beyond  the 
grave,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  men  were  little  in- 
clined to  give  up  the  pleasures  and  interest  of 
one  world,  of  which  they  were  in  actual  posses- 
■ion,  for  the  possibility  of  another,  doubtful  at 
best,  and  too  indistinct  for  hope,  loo  uncertain 
fiir  comfort 

If  a  state  of  future  happiness  was  believed,  or 
rather  guessed  at,  by  a  few  of  these  who  had 
not  the  li^ht  of  revelation,  no  nation  on  earth 
believed  it,  no  public  religion  in  the  world 
taught  it  This  single  truth,  then,  firmly  esta- 
blished, not  only  by  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  but 
by  his  actual  resurrection  fi'om  the  dead,  pro- 
duced a  total  revolution  in  the  condition  of  man. 
It  gave  a  new  impulse  lo  his  conduct ;  infused 
a  new  vitality  into  his  exislsnoe.  Faith  became 
to  man  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  and  stsadfast. 
This  anchorage  enables  him  to  ride  out  the 
blackest  storms ;  and  though  he  must  still  work 
out  his  passage,  the  haven  is  near,  and  the  de- 
liverance certain,  *  while  he  keeps  his  eye  to  the 
■tar,  and  his  hand  to  the  stern.* 

The  value  and  importance,  then,  of  this  doc- 
trine, seems  to  have  made  it  an  especial  object 
of  Divine  care.  Founded  on  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  perhaps  it  may 
have  afibrded  one  reason,  why  the  long-suffer- 
ing  of  God  permitted  Jerusalem  to  stand  near 
huf  a  century  after  this  last  event  had  taken 


place.  By  this  delay,  not  oolv  the  inhsbitants 
of  that  aty,  but  the  multitudes  who  annually 
resorted  thither,  could  gain  full  leisure  to  ex- 
amine into  its  truth.  Had  the  destruction  fol- 
lowed immediately  upon  the  crime  which  caused 
it,  occasion  might  have  been  furnished  to  the 
Rabbles  lor  asserting,  that  a  troth  could  not 
now  be  authenticated,  which  was  buried  in  the 
ruins  of  the  city.  Nor  would  the  enemies  of 
Je^us  have  scrupled  any  subordination  to  discre- 
dit his  pretensions,  even  though  at  the  expense 
of  a  doctrine,  which  involved  the  happiness  of 
worlds  unborn. 

Jerusalem,  however,  survived  for  a  time,  and 
the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  was  established 
for  ever.  And  now,  had  it  been  a  doctrine  of 
any  ordinary  import,  as  Saint  Paul  was  not 
writing  to  persons  ignorant  of  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  but  to  Christian  converts,  it  might 
have  been  less  his  object  to  propound  it  dogmati- 
cally, than  to  develope  ana  expand  it ;  being  a 
thing  previously  known,  acknowledged,  and  re- 
ceived. In  writing  a  fetter,  when  we  allude  to 
facts  already  notorious,  we  do  not  think  our  no- 
tices the  less  acceptable,  because  we  do  not  re- 
peat intelligence  already  popular;  while  we 
content  oorselves  with  drawing  inferences  from 
it,  making  observations  upon  it,  or  allusions  to 
it  The  reader,  having  in  view  the  same  ob- 
ject with  the  writer,  would  catch  at  intimationa, 
jeixe  on  allusions,  and  fill  up  the  implied  mean- 
ing. 

Such,  however,  was  not  Saint  Paul*s  conduct 
with  respect  to  this  doctrine.  There  were  in- 
deed, it  should  seem,  among  his  converts,  many 
sceptical  Jews,  infected  with  the  philoeophizing 
spirit  of  the  Grecian  schools,  and  who  doubted, 
what  these  last  derided,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  Consequently,  upon  every  account.  Saint 
Paul  is  found  to  give  it  a  peculiar  prominence, 
and  on  all  occasions  lo  bestow  upon  it  more  ar- 
gument and  illustration,  than  on  most  other 
tenets  of  the  new  faith. 

There  is  no  profession,  no  class  of  men,  whe- 
ther Jew  or  Gentile,  before  whom  Paul  was  not 
ready  to  be  examined  on  this  subject,  and  was 
not  prompt  to  lEive  the  most  decided  testimony. 
Uniformly  he  felt  the  strength  of  evidence  on 
his  side ;  uniformly  he  appealed  to  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  fact  established  on 
the  most  solid  basis, — a  fact,  not  first  propagated 
in  distant  countries,  where  the  facility  of  impo- 
sition would  have  been  greater ;  not  kt  a  dutant 
period  of  time,  when  the  same  objection  against 
it  might  have  been  made ;  but  on  the  very  spot 
where  it  occurred,  at  the  yery  moment  of  its  oc- 
currence. 

In  his  writings,  also,  the  same  confidence,  the 
same  urgency  appears.  He  always  adverts  to 
this  tenet,  as  to  the  main  hinge  on  which  the 
a'hole  of  Christianity  turns.  The  more  reason- 
ing oppngners  of  the  faith  thought,  that  if  this 
doctrine  could  be  got  rid  of,  either  by  argument 
or  ridicule,  it  would  subvert  the  whole  fabric  of 
Christianity.  It  was,  in  reality,  the  only  9tntihU 
proof  that  could  be  adduced  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul ;  an  opinion  which,  indeed,  many  of 
them  professed  to  entertain,  though  they  would 
not  be  indebted  to  this  doctrine  for  its  proof. 
The  more,  however,  tliey  oppugned,  the  mocn 
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be  withstood ;  and  of  so  high  importance  did  he 
represent  it,  that  he  even  makes  *  believing  in 
the  heart  ttiat  God  hath  raised  Jesus  from  the 
dead,*  to  be  a  principal  condition  of  salvation. 

We  must  not  jadve  of  the  inspired  Saint 
Paul,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  same 
canons  of  criticism,  by  which  we  pronoance 
judgment  on  other  writers.  Notwithstanding 
the  elevation  of  his  genius,  his  hand  was  in  a 
great  meaaure  held,  by  the  nature  of  his  subject 
and  his  character,  from  the  display  of  his  talents 
as  an  author.  From  the  warmth  of  his  feelings, 
and  the  energy  of  his  mind,  we  infer,  that  he 
possessed  an  imagination  peculiarly  bright 
That  he  subdued,  instead  of  indulging,  this  fa- 
culty, adds  worth  to  his  character,  dignity  to  his 
writing,  and  confirmation  to  the  truth.  To 
suppress  the  exercise  of  a  powerful  imagination, 
is  one  sacrifice  more,  which  a  pious  writer 
makes  to  God.  Independently  of  that  inspira- 
tion which  fifuided  him,  his  severe  judgment 
would  show  him,  that  the  topics  of  which  he 
treated  were  of  too  high  and  holy  a  nature  to  ad- 
mit the  indul^nce  of  a  faculty  rather  calculated 
to  excite  admiration  than  to  convey  instruction. 

In  considering  his  general  style  of  composi- 
tion, we  are  not  to  look  after  the  choice  of  words, 
so  much  as  to  the  mind,  and  spirif,.and  charac- 
ter of  the  writer.  If,  however,  we  venture  to 
select  any  one  part  of  Saint  Paul's  writings,  to 
serve  as  an  exception  to  this  remark,  and  to  ex- 
hibit a  more  splendid  combination  of  excellences 
than  almost  any  other  in  his  whole  works,  we 
should  adduce  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in  which  he  fCilIy 

Sropounds  the  article  in  question.  As  our  Lord^s 
iscourse,  in  the  twenty-fihh  chapter  of  Matthew, 
is  the  only  explicit  description  of  the  last  judg- 
ment ;  and  Saint  John's  vision,  at  the  dose  of 
the  Apocalypse,  the  only  distinct  view  given 
us  of  the  heavenly  glory ;  so  this  is  the  only 
graphical  representation  which  Scripture  has 
presented  to  us  of  this  most  important  and  con- 
solatory doctrine,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

The  subject  of  this  fifleenth  chapter  is  quite 
distinct  from  that  which  precedes  or  follows  it ; 
it  is  interposed  between  matter  quite  irrelevant 
to  it,  forming  a  complete  episode.  As  a  con»- 
position,  it  stands  unrivalled  for  the  unspeaka- 
ble importance  of  its  matter,  its  deep  reasoning, 
and  lofty  imagery.  Saint  Paul  sometimes  leaves 
it  to  others  to  beat  out  his  massy  thoughts  into 
all  the  expansion  of  which  they  are  so  suscepti- 
ble. His  eloquence,  indeed,  usually  consists 
more  in  the  grandeur  of  the  sentiment  than  in 
the  splendour  of  the  language.  Here  both  are 
equally  conspicuous.  Here  his  genius  breaks 
out  in  its  full  force :  here  his  mind  lights  upon 
a  subject  which  calls  out  all  its  powers ;  and 
the  subject  finds  a  writer  worthy  of  itself.  It 
furnishes  a  sucoession  of  almoet  every  object 
that  is  grand  in  the  visible  and  the  invisible 
world.  A  description  becomes  a  picture;  an 
expostulation  assumes  the  regularity  of  a  syllo- 
gism  ;  an  idea  takes  the  form  of  an  image ;  the 
writer  seems  to  be  the  spectator ;  the  relator 
epeaks  as  one  admitted  «i|bin  the  veil. 

According  to  his  usual  practice  of  appealing 
to  facts,  as  a  substratum  on  which  to  build  his 
leaeonkig,  he  produces  a  regular  statement,  in 


their  order  of  saeeession,  of  th«  different  times 
at  which  Jesus  appeared  after  his  death,  authen- 
ticated b^  the  unimpeachable  evidence  of  the 
disciples  themselves,  by  whom  he  was  seen  in- 
dividually, as  well  as  in  great  bodies.  The 
evidence  he  corroborates  by  his  own  personal 
testimony  at  his  conversion ;  an  evidence  which 
he  produces  with  sentiments  of  the  deepest  self' 
absement. 

So  important,  he  proceeds,  was  it  to  settle 
the  belief  of  this  doctrine,  that  if  it  were  not 
true,  all  their  hopes  fell  to  the  ground.  To  in- 
sist on  this  grand  peculiarity  of  the  Goepel,  was 
establishing  the  truth  of  the  whole  by  a  part.  It 
was  the  consummation  of  the  validity  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Christ  Without  this  finishing  circum- 
stance, what  proof  could  his  followers  adduce^ 
that  his  atonement  was  accepted ;  that  his  media- 
tion was  ascertained ;  that  his  intercession  wonhl 
be  available ;  that  his  final  judgment  would  take 
place ;  that  because  He  was  risen,  they  should 
rise  also !  It  was  not  one  thing,  it  was  ev^ry 
thing.  It  was  putting  the  seal  to  a  testament,, 
which,  without  it,  would  not  have  been  authen- 
tic. It  involved  a  whole  train  of  the  most  awful 
consequences.  Such  a  chain  of  inferences  wookl 
be  destroyed  b^  this  broken  link,  as  nothing 
could  repair.  In  short,  it  amounted  to  this  trc 
mendous  conclusion :  *  Those  who  have  h\\eo 
asleep  in  Christ  have  perished.'  You  who  live 
in  the  hope  of  the  redemption  wrought  for  yoa«. 
*  are  yet  in  your  sins.'  If  Jesus  remains  under 
the  power  of  death,  how  shall  we  be  delivered 
from  the  power  of  sin  7  If  the  doctrine  be  false, 
then  is  my  preaching  a  delusion,  and  your  faith 
a  nullity.  He  adds,  that  they  who  were  now 
the  happiest  of  men,  in  their  assured  hope  or 
eternal  life,  would  become,  *■  of  all  men  most 
miserable ;'  in  short,  as  in  another  place  he 
asks,  to  what  purpose  has  Christ  died  for  oar 
sins,  if  he  has  not  *  risen  for  our  justification  V 

The  apostle  having  shown  himself  a  oonsuiD-> 
mate  master  of  the  art  of  reasoning,  by  his  rev 
futation  of  the  absurdities  that  would  follow  an* 
assumption,  that  Christ  was  not  risen ;  ant^ 
having  cleared  the  ground  from  most  of  the  ob^ 
jections  and  difiiculties  which  had  been-  thrown^ 
in  his  way,  proceeds  to  the  positive  assertion,, 
that  not  only  Christ  is  risen,  but  that  all  hie 
faithful  followers  have  their  own  resurreotioiv 
ascertained  by  his. — He  illustrates  this  truth  by 
an  apposite  allusion  to  the  custom  of  a  Jewisb 
harvest,  the  whole  of  which  was  sanctified  by 
the  consecration  of  the  first-fruits. 

In  his  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
diflferent  properties  of  the  body  of  man,  in  it» 
difi[erent  states  of  existence,  every  antitiiesia  ie 
exact  The  body  that  is  sown  in  oorroptioD,. 
dishonour,  and  weakness,  is  raised  in  inoorni|K 
tion,  glory,  and  power. — The  material  body  ie 
become  spiritual.-^*  The  first  man  was  made  a 
livinpf  soul,'  possessing  that  natural  life  com* 
municated  by  him  to  all  his  posterity;  but 
Christ  was  a  quieking  spirit,,  throegh  whom» 
as  from  ite  souroe,  spiritual  lifb  is  conveyed  te 
all  believers. 

If  Paul  uniformly  makes  every  doctrine  a 
foantain  flowing  with  practical  uses,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  should  make  this  triumphant 
consammation  of  all  doctrine  sabaeryient  to  the 
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great  endi  of  bolioeM.  For  it  is  worth  j  of  re- 
mark,  that  in  this  very  place,  with  all  the  in. 
tereet  which  his  argument  excites,  in  all  the 
heat  which  his  defence  kindles,  carried  away, 
as  he  seems  to  be,  by  his  faith  and  his  feelings, 
-^yet,  in  his  osaal  manner,  he  checks  his  career 
to  introduce  moral  maxims,  to  insinuate  holy 
cautions.  Not  contented  to  guard  the  people 
against  the  danger  of  corrupt  and  corrupting 
society  upon  his  own  principles,  he  strengthens 
his  argument  by  refering  them  to  a  Pagan  poet, 
whose  authority,  with  some  at  least,  he  might 
think  would  be  more  respected  than  his  own, 
on  the  infection  of  *  evil  communications.'  Ho 
suggests  ironically,  as  a  practical  efiect  of  the 
distwliefof  this  truth,  the  propriety  of  Epicurean 
voluptuousness,  and  even  ventures  to  recom- 
mend the  utmost  indulgence  of  a  present  enioy- 
ment,  upon  the  supposition  of  a  death  which  is 
to  cut  off  all  future  hope,  and  all  posthumous  re- 
sponsibility. 

Then  assuming  a  loflier  note,  with  an  awfully 
warning  voice,  he  proceeds  to  this  solemn  ad. 
juration — *  Awake  to  righteousness  and  sin  not ; 
for  some  have  not  the  knowledge  of  God.'  As 
if  he  had  said,— If  you  give  into  this  incredulity. 
Tour  practice  will  become  consonant  to  your 
belief.  Every  man  will  defend  his  error  when 
it  favours  his  vice.  Your  evil  habits  will  com- 
plete the  corruption  of  your  faith.  If  you  find 
an  interest  in  indulging  your  mistake,  your 
next  step  will  be  to  think  it  true.  What  is 
first  a  wish,  will  graduallv  become  an  opinion ; 
an  opinion  will  as  naturally  become  a  ground*bf 
•iction ;  and  what  you  now  permit  yourself  to  do, 
you  will  soon  become,  willing  to  justify. 

He  produces,  as  the  strongest  proof  of  his  be. 
lief  in  the  doctrine  in  question,  the  complacency 
of  Christians  in  suffering.  Why  did  others 
press  forward  to  martyrdom? — Why  did  he 
himself  expose  his  life  to  perpetual  peril  7  Why, 
bat  fVom  the  firm  persuasion,  that  as  Christ 
was  risen,  they  should  rise  slso.  Would  not 
their  voluntary  trials  be  absurd  7  Would  it  not 
be  madness  to  embrace,  when  it  was  in  their 
power  to  avoid,  all  the  hardships  which  embit- 
tered life,  all  the  dangers  which  were  likely  to 
shorten  it  He  and  his  colleagues  were  not  im- 
passable  substances,  but  feeling  men,  sensible 
to  pain,  keenly  alive  to  suffering,  with  nerves  as 
finely  strung,  with  bodies  as  tenderly  consti. 
tuted,  with  souls  as  reluctant  to  misery,  as 
others.  Take  away  this  grand  motive  for  pa- 
tience, rob  them  of  this  sustaining  confidence, 
•trip  them  of  this  glorious  prospect;  and  their 
seal  would  lose  its  character  of  virtue,  their 
piety  its  claim  to  wisdom.  Their  perseverance 
would  be  fatuity.  Mighty  then  must  be  their 
motive,  powerful  indeed  their  assurance,  clear 
and  strong  their  conviction,  ihat  their  brief  sor. 
rows  were  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
glories  which  were  insured  to  them  by  the  re- 
surrectJon  of  Christ 

Again,  he  resumes  the  task  of  repelling  the 
more  plausible  objections.  But  it  is  not  our 
business  to  follow  him  through  all  his  variety 
of  illustration,  all  his  diversified  analogy,  all  his 
consecutive  reasoning  on  the  nature  of  the  re- 
surrection of  the  body.  Resemblances  the  most 
distant,  substances  the  most  seemingly  dissimi- 


lar  in  themselves,  are  yet  brought  together  by 
a  skill  the  most  consummate,  by  an  aptness  thtf 
most  convincing.  All  the  objects  of  our  senses, 
whatever  is  familiar  to  the  sight,  or  habitual  to 
the  mind,  are  put  in  requisition — all  the  ana- 
logies of  nature  are  ransacked — the  vegetable, 
the  animal,  the  terrestrial  and  the  celestial 
world,  are  brought  into  comparison ;  and  the 
whole  is  made  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this 
awful  doctrine.  Such  a  cluster  of  images,  all 
bearing  upon  one  point,  at  once  fill  the  mind, 
dilate  the  conception,  and  confirm  the  faith. 

There  is  singular  wisdom  in  the  selection  of 
these  illustrations,  not  only  as  being  the  most 
apposite,  but  the  most  intelligible. — ^They  are 
not  drawn  from  things  abstruse  or  recondite, 
but  from  objects  with  which  all  classes  are 
equally  acquainted.  An  incidental,  but  not  un- 
important proof  of  the  universal  design  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  most  ordinary  man  is  as  conver- 
sant with  the  springing  up  and  growth  of  corn, 
with  the  distinction  between  the  flesh  of  the 
different  animal  species,  as  the  philosopher.  He 
can  also  as  clearly  discern  the  exterior  distinc- 
tion between  the  different  luminaries  of  heaven, 
as  the  astronomer.  Here  is  no  demand  of 
knowledge,  no  appeal  to  science. — Sight  is  the 
witness,  sense  the  arbiter  in  this  question. 

To  bestow  immortality  on  mortals,  and  to  re- 
vive the  dead,  had  been  pronounced  by  a  heathen 
author  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  divine  power. 
To  the  bold  Pyrrhonists  therefore,  who  might 
be  amons  the  Corinthians,  and  who  sought  to 
perplex  we  argument  by  asking — *  how  are  the 
desd  raised  up  7 — With  what  body  do 'they 
come  f*  he  answers  peremptorily,  by  refering 
them  to  the  great  resolver  of  difficulties— thk 
powsa  or  god,  inscribed  in  the  book  of  daily  ex- 

Jerience — Ood  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  plea$ed 
im.  He  reminds  them,  that  this  divine  power 
they  perpetually  saw  exercised  in  a  wonderful 
manner  in  the  revolution  of  seasons  in  the  re- 
susitation  of  plants  apparently  dead  ;  and  in  the 
springing  up  of  corn,  which  dies  first,  in  order 
that  it  may  live.  To  that  omnipotence  which 
could  accomplish  the  one,  could  the  other  bo 
difficult  7 

Who  can  pursue  without  emotion  his  rapid, 
yet  orderly  transition  from  one  portion  of  his 
subject  to  another  7  The  interest  still  rising  till 
it  closes  in  the  triumphant  climax  of  the  final 
victory  over  Che  two  last  enemies,  death  and 
the  grave !  At  length  by  a  road,  in  which  de- 
viation does  not  impede  his  progress,  he  reaches 
the  grand  consummation.  Behold  I  show  voa 
a  mystery — we  shall  not  all  sleep— 'but  we  shall 
be  changed — in  a  moment — in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye — at  the  last  trumpet — for  the  trumpet 
shall  sound—and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incor- 
ruptible— and  we  shall  all  be  changed.  It  is 
almost  profane  to  talk  of  beauties,  where  the 
theme  is  so  transcendent ;  but  this  is  one  of  the 
rare  instances  in  which  amplification  adds  to 
spirit,  and  velocity  is  not  retarded  by  repetition. 
The  rythm  adds  to  the  effect,  and  soothes  the 
mind;  while  the  sentiment  Novates  it  The 
idea  was  not  newly  conceived  in  the  apostle's 
mind ;  he  had  told  the  Thessalonians  *  the  Lord 
himself  shall  descend  with  a  shout,  with  tlie 
voice  of  an  Archangel,  and  the  tramp  of  God.* 
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Hii  ^rtteAiI  spirit  does  not  hrgei  to  remind 
them  to  whom  the  victory  is  owing,  to  whom 
the  thanks  ere  doe. 

In  the  solemn  dose,  alighting*  again  from  the 
world  of  light,  and  lifh,  and  glory,  he  jost  touches 
npon  earth  to  drop  another  hrief,  but  most  im- 
pressive  lesson— ^hat  though  the  victory  is  oh- 
tahied,  though  the  last  oonqoest  is  achieved, 
thong h  Christ  u  actually  risen — all  these  ends 
accomplished,  are  not  to  dismiss  os  from  dili- 
gence, hot  to  stimulate  os  to  it  They  furnish 
only  an  additional  argument  for  abounding  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord.*  It  adds  animation  to  the 
motive,  that  from  this  full  exposition  of  the  doc- 
trine,  they  not  only  believe^  but  they  know,  that 
their  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

With  this  glorious  hope  what  should  arrest 
their  progress  7  With  ^uch  a  reward  in  view — 
eternal  life,  the  purchase  of  their  risen  Saviour, 
be  at  onoe  provides  them  with  the  most  efiectual 
spur  to  diligence,  with  the  only  powerful  sup- 
port under  the  sorrows  of  life,  with  the  only  in- 
iUlible  antidote  against  the  fear  of  death. 

To  conclude,  this  blessed  apostle  never  fails, 
where  the  subject  is  susceptible  of  consolation 
as  well  as  of  instruction,  to  dednce  both  from  the 
same  premises.  What  affectionate  Christian 
will  not  here  revert,  with  grateful  joy,  to  the 
same  writer's  cheering  address  to  the  saints  of 
another  church,  who  might  labour  under  the 

S easing  affliction  of  the  death  of  pious  friends?* 
e  there  offers  a  new  instance,  not  only  of  his 
never-failing  rule  of  applying  the  truth  he 
preaches,  but  of  their  immediate  application  to 
the  feelings  of  the  individual.  This  it  it  which 
renders  his  writings  so  personally  interesting. 
That  the  mourner  over  the  pious  dead  might 
not  *  sorrow  as  those  who  have  no  hope,*  afier 
the  declaration  that  *  Jesus  died  and  rose  again.' 
He  builds  on  this  general  principle,  the  pariico- 
hir  assurance,  *  Even  them  also  who  sleep  in 
Jesus,  will  God  bring  with  him.' 

What  a  balm  to  the  breaking  heart !— What ! 
tile  loved  companion  of  our  youth,  the  friend  of 
our  age,  the  solace  of  our  life,  with  whom  we 
took  sweet  counsel,  with  whom  we  went  lo  the 
house  of  Grod  as  friends,  will  Christ  bring  with 
him  7  Shall  the  bliss  of  our  suspended  inter- 
course be  restored,  unalloyed  by  the  mutual  in- 
llrmities  which  here  rendered  it  imperfect,  un- 
diminished by  the  dread  of  another  separation  7 

Well  then  might  the  angel  say  to  Mary  at  the 
fbrsaken  tomb,  *  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  7i 
Well  might  Jesus  himself  repeat  the  question, 
*  Woman,  w  hy  weepest  thou  7*  Tears  are  wiped 
from  all  e^es.  *  The  voice  of  joy  and  thanks- 
giving  is  tn  the  tabernacles  of  the  righteous.* 
*The  right  hand  of  the  Lord  bringeth  mi^^hty 
things  to  pess.'  The  resurrection  of  Christians 
is  indissohibly  involved  in  that  of  Christ :  *  be- 
cause  I  live,  ye  shaH  live  alsow* — ^What  are  the 
splendid  triumphs  of  earthly  heroes,  to  his  tri- 
umph over  the  grave  7  What  is  the  most  sig- 
nal  vietorv  over  a  world  of  enemies,  to  hh  vie- 
tory  over  his  last  enemy  7  **  Blessed  be  the  God 
and  Father  of  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  ao- 
eordin|^  to  his  abundant  mercy,  hath  be^foiten 
•s  agam  to  a  lively  hope  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead.' 

•  1  TbessaloBians,  Iv.  li. 


CHAP.  XIX* 

Saint  Paul  on  Prayer^  TTtanktgivingt  and  Reli- 

giou$Joy, 

Peavkr  is  an  act  which  seems  to  be  so  pre* 
pared  in  the  frame  of  our  nature ;  to  be  so  con- 
genial to  our  dependent  condition,  so  suited  to 
our  exigencies,  so  adapted  to  every  man's  known 
wants,  and  to  his  possibilities  of  wants  unknown  f 
so  full  of  relief  to  the  soul,  and  of  peace  to  the 
mind,  and  of  gladness  to  the  heart ;  so  produc- 
tive of  confidence  in  God,  and  so  reciprocally 
proceeding  from  that  confidence,  that  we  should 
think,  if  we  did  not  know  the  contrary,  that  it 
is  a  duty  which  scarce^  required  to  be  enjoined , 
that  he  who  bad  once  found  out  his  necessities, 
and  that  there  was  no  other  redress  for  thern^ 
would  spontaneously  have  recourse  as  a  delight, 
to  what  he  had  neglected  as  a  command  ;  that 
he  who  bad  once  tasted  the  bounties  of  God 
would  think  it  a  hardship  not  to  be  allowed  to 
thank  him  for  them  ;  that  the  invitation  to  pray 
to  his  Benefactor,  was  an  additional  proof  of 
Divine  goodness  ;  that  to  be  allowed  to  praise 
him  for  his  mercies,  was  itself  a  mercy. 

The  apostle's  precept,  *  pray  always,*-— pray 
evermore,  pray  without  ceasing,  men  ought  al- 
ways to  pray, — will  not  be  criticised  as  a  pleo- 
nasm, if  we  call  to  remembrance  that  there  is 
no  state  of  mind,  no  condition  of  life,  in  which 
prayer  is  not  a  necessity  as  well  as  an  obligation. 
In  danger,  fear  impels  to  it ;  in  trouble,  we  have 
no  other  n-source ;  in  sickness,  we  have  no  other 
refuge ;  in  dejection,  no  other  hope ;  in  death, 
no  other  comfort. 

Saint  Paul  frequently  shows  the  word  prayer 
to  be  a  term  of  great  latitude,  involving  the 
whole  compass  of  dur  intercourse  with  God.  He 
represents  it  to  include  #ur  adoration  of  his  per. 
foctions,  our  acknowledgment  of  the  wifdom  of 
his  dispensations,  of  our  obligation  for  his  bene- 
fits, providential  and  spiritual ;  of  the  avowal  of 
our  entire  dependance  on  him,  of  our  absolute 
subjection  to  him,  the  declaration  of  our  faith  in 
him,  the  expression  of  our  devotedness  to  him ; 
the  confession  of  our  own  un worthiness,  infirmi- 
ties, and  sins ;  the  petition  for  the  supply  of  out 
wants,  and  for  the  pardon  of  our  offences ;  for 
succour  in  our  distress  ;  for  a  blessing  on  our 
undertakings ;  for  the  direction  of  our  conduct^ 
and  the  success  of  our  affairs. 

If  any  should  be  disposed  to  think  this  general 
view  too  comprehensive,  let  him  point  out  which 
of  these  particulars  prayer  does  not  embrace  ^ 
which  of  these  cUoses^  a  rational,  a  sentient,  an 
enlightened,  a  dependent  being  can  omit  in  his 
scheme  of  devotion. 

But  as  the  multifarious  concerns  of  human 
lifo  will  necessarily  occasion  a  suspension  of  the 
exercise ;  Saint  Paul,  ever  attentive  to  the  prin- 
ciple  of  the  act,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
actor,  reduces  all  these  qualities  to  their  essence^ 
when  he  resolves  them  into  the  spirtl  of  suppli- 
cation. 

.  To  pray  incessantly,  therefore,  appears  to  be, 
in  bis  view  of  the  subject,  to  keep  the  mind  in 
an  habitual  disposition  and  propensity  to  devo- 
tion ;  for  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  may  be 
said  to  do  tiiat  which  we  are  willing  to  do, 
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though  there  are  intervale  of  thought,  aa  well  aa 
intermieeiona  of  the  act — ^^  Ab  a  traveller,*  eays 
Dr.  Barrow,  *  may  be  said  to  be  etill  on  bia  Jour> 
ney,  though  he  etopa  to  take  needful  rest,  and 
to  transact  neceesar  v  bueineM.*  If  he  pauae,  he 
doea  not  turn  out  of  the  way ;  hie  pnreuit  ia  not 
diverted,  though  occaaionaJly  interrupted. 

Convtantly  maintaining  the  diapoettiotti  then, 
and  never  neglecting  the  aotnal  dot^ ;  never 
alighting  the  oocaeion  which  preaenta  itaelf,  nor 
violating  the  habit  of  stated  devotion,  may,  we 
presume,  be  called  *  to  pray  without  ceaaing.* 
The  expreaaion  *  watching  unto  prayer,*  implies 
this  vigilance  in  finding,  and  thia  leal  in  laying 
hold  on  these  occasions. 

The  success  of  prayer,  though  promised  to  all, 
who  ofler  it  in  perfect  sincerity,  is  not  so  fre- 
quently  promised  to  the  cry  of  distress,  to  the 
impulse  of  fear,  or  the  emergency  of  the  mo- 
ment, as  to  humble  continuance  in  devotion.  It 
is  to  patient  waiting,  to  assiduous  solicitation,  to 
unwearied  importunity,  that  God  has  declared 
that  he  will  lend  his  ear,  that  he  will  give  the 
communication  of  his  Spirit,  that  he  will  grant 
the  return  of  our  requests.  Nothing  but  thb 
holy  perseverance  can  keep  up  in  our  minda  an 
humble  sense  of  our  dependence.  It  is  not  by  a 
mere  casual  petition,  however  passionate,  but  by 
habitual  application,  that  devout  affections  are 
excited  and  maintained  ;  that  our  converse  with 
heaven  ia  carried  on.  It  is  by  no  other  means 
that  we  can  be  aasured,  ;ivith  Saint  Paul,  that 
*  we  are  risen  with  Christ/  but  this  obvious  one, 
that  we  thus  seek  the  things  which  are  above ; 
that  the  heart  is  renovated ;  that  the  mind  is 
lifled  above  this  low  scene  of  things ;  that  the 
spirit  breathes  in  a  purer  atmosphere ;  that  the 
whole  man  is  enlightened,  and  strengthened, 
and  purified  ;  and  that  the  more  fircquently,  so 
the  more  nearly,  he  appfoaohea  to  the  throne  of 
God.  He  will  find  also,  that  prayer  not  only 
expresses,  but  elicits  the  Divine  grace. 

Vet  do  we  not  allow  every  idle  plea,  every 
frivolous  pretence,  to  divert  us  from  our  better 
resolves  7  Basiness  brings  in  its  grave  apology ; 
pleasure  its  bewitching  excuse.  But  if  we  would 
examine  our  hearts  trulv,  and  report  them  faith- 
fully, we  should  find  the  fact  to  be,  that  disin- 
clination to  thia  employment,  oftener  than  our 
engaj^ment  in  any  other,  keepa  ua  from  this  sa- 
cred mtercourse  with  our  Maker. 

Under  circumatances  of  distress,  indeed,  prayer 
is  adopted  with  comparatively  little  reluctance : 
the  mind,  which  knows  not  where  to  fly,  flies  to 
God.  In  agony,  nature  is  no  atheist.  The  soul 
is  drawn  to  God  by  a  sort  of  natural  impulse ; 
not  always,  perhaps  by  an  emotion  of  piety ;  but 
from  a  feeling  conviction,  that  every  other  re- 
fuge is  *  a  refuge  of  lies.*  Oh !  thou  afflicted, 
tossed  with  tempests,  and  not  comforted,  happy 
if  thou  art  either  drawn  or  driven,  with  holy 
David,  to  say  to  thy  Grod,  *  Thou  art  a  place  to 
hide  me  in.* 

But  if  it  is  easy  for  the  sorrowing  heart  to 
give  up  a  world,  by  whom  itself  seems  to  be 
given  up,  there  are  other  demanda  for  prayer 
equally  imperative.  There  are  oircumstancea 
more  dangerous,  yet  less  suspected  of  danger, 
in  which,  though  the  call  is  louder,  it  is  less 
heard ;  because  the  voice  of  eooaeienoe  ia  drown- 


ed by  the  ckmoore  of  the  world.  Pro^eroiw 
fortunes,  unbroken  health,  flattering  frienda, 
buoyant  spirits,  a  apring-tide  of  auocess  theea 
are  the  ocoaaiooa  when  the  very  abondaiKse  of 
God|s  mercies  is  apt  to  fill  the  heart  till  it  hard* 
ena  it  Loaded  with  richea,  crowned  with  dig* 
nitiea,  aoooeasful  in  enterprise ;  beeet  with  snares 
in  the  ahape  of  bonoora,  with  perila  under  the 
mask  of  pleaaurea ;  then  it  is,  that  to  the  already 
saturated  heart,  *  to-morrow  shall  beaa  thia  day, 
and  more  abundant,*  is  more  in  unison  than 
*  what  ahaJl  I  render  to  the  Lord?* 

Men  of  business,  especially  men  in  power  and 
poUio  aitnationa,  are  in  no  little  danver  of  per- 
suading  themselves^  that  the  afimirs  which  occupy 
their  time  and  mind,  being,  aa  they  really  are, 
great  and  important  duties,  exonerate  those  who 
perform  them  from  the  necessity  of  the  same 
strictness  in  devotion,  which  they  allow  to  be 
right  for  men  of  leisure ;  and  which,  when  they 
become' men  of  leisore  themselves,  tliey  are  n* 
solved  to  adopt ;— but  now  is  the  accepted  timoi 
here  is  the  accepted  place,  however  they  may  be 
tempted  to  think  that  an  exact  attention  to  pub- 
lie  doty,  and  an  unimpeachable  rectitude  in  dis* 
charging  it,  ia  itself  a  substitute  for  the  officee 
of  piety. 

But  these  great  and  honourable  peAons  ar« 
the  very  men  to  whom  auperior  earea,  and  loftier 
duties,  and  higher  reaponsibilities,  render  prayer 
even  more  necessary,  were  it  possible,  than  to 
others.  Nor  does  this  duty  trench  upon  other 
duties,  for  the  compatibilities  of  prayer  are  uni* 
veraal.  It  is  an  exercise  which  has  the  property 
of  incorporating  itself  with  every  other ;  not  only 
not  impeding,  but  advancing  it  If  secular 
thoughta,  and  vain  imaginationa,  oflen  break  in 
on  our  devout  employ  menta,  let  us  allow  religion 
to  vindicate  her  rights,  by  uniting  herself  with 
our  worldly  occupations.  Tliere  is  no  crevioa 
so  small  at  which  devotion  may  not  slip  in  i  no 
other  instance  of  ao  rich  a  blessing  being  an- 
nexed to  so  easy  a  oondition ;  no  other  case  in 
which  there  is  any  certainty,  that  to  ask  is  to 
have.  Thia  the  suitors  to  the  great  do  not  al- 
ways find  so  easy  from  them,  aa  the  great  them- 
aelvea  find  flrom  God. 

Not  only  the  elevation  on  which  they  atand 
makes  thia  fence  necessary  for  their  personal 
security,  by  enabling  them  to  bear  the  height 
without  giddiness,  but  the  guidance  of  GmI's 
hand  is  so  essential  to  the  operationa  they  can- 
duct,  that  the  public  proaperity,  no  leaa  than 
their  own  aafety,  is  involved  in  the  practice  of 
habitual  prayer.  God  will  be  more  likelv  ta 
bless  the  band  which  ateers,  and  the  head  which 
directa,  when  both  are  ruled  by  the  heart  which 
prays.  Happily  we  need  not  look  out  of  our  own 
age  or  nation  ror  instances  of  public  men,  who, 
while  they  govern  the  country,  are  themselves 
governed  by  a  religiona  principle :  who  petilioa 
the  Almighty  for  direction,  and  praiae  him  for 


The  duty  which  Paul  enjoins — *•  praying  al- 
ways with  all  prayer  and  supplication  in  the 
Spirit,  and  watching  thereto  with  all  peraever- 
ance,*— would  be  the  surest  meana  to  augment 
our  love  to  God.  We  gradually  eeaae  to  love  a 
benefactor  of  whom  we  cease  to  think.  The  fre- 
quent  recoUeetion  would  warm  our  affectioBs^ 
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•ad  w»  should  more  oordially  devote  our  liret 
to  him  to  whom  we  should  more  frequently  con- 
eecrate  our  hearts.  The  apostle  therefore  incul- 
cates prayer,  not  only  as  ao  act,  but  as  a  frame 
of  mind. 

In  all  his  writings  effectual  prayer  uniformly 
supposes  accompanying  preparatory  virtue. 
Prayer  draws  all  the  Christian  graces  into  its 
fi>cus.  It  draws  Charity,  followed  by  her  lovely 
traia--of  ibrbearance  with  faults ;  forgiveness 
of  injuries,  pity  for  errors,  and  relieving  of 
wants.  It  draws  repentance,  with  het  holy  sor- 
rows, her  pious  resolutions,  her  self-distrust.  It 
attracts  Faith,  with  her  elevated  eye— -Hope, 
witli  her  grasped  anchor — Beneficence,  with 
her  open  hand — Zeal,  looking  far  and  wide  to 
serve — Humility,  with  introverted  eye,  looking 
at  home.  Prayer,  by  quickening  these  graces 
in  the  heart,  warms  them  into  life,  fits  them  for 
service,  and  dismi&ses  each  to  its  appropriate 
practice.  Prayer  is  mental  virtue ;  virtue  is 
spiritual  action.  The  mould  into  which  genuine 
prayer  casts  the  soul,  is  not  effaced  by  the  sus- 
pension of  the  act,  but  retains  some  touches  of 
the  impression  till  the  act  is  repeated. 

Prayer,  divested  of  the  love  of  God,  will  ob. 
tain  nothing,  because  it  asks  nothing  cordially. 
It  is  only  the  interior  sentiment  that  gives  life 
and  spirit  to  devotion.  To  thoso  who  possess 
this,  prayer  is  not  only  a  support,  hut  a  solace : 
to  those  who  want  it,  it  is  not  only  an  insipid 
task,  but  a  religious  penalty.  Our  apostle  every 
where  shows  that  purity  of  heart,  resignation  of 
spirit,  peace  and  joy  in  believing,  can  by  no 
other  Expedient,  be  maintained  in  life,  activity, 
and  vigour. — Prayer  so  circumstanced  is  the  ap- 
pointed means  for  drawing  down  the  blessing 
we  solicit,  and  the  pardon  we  need. 

Yet  that  the  best  things  are  liable  to  abuse  is 
a  complaint  echoed  by  all  writers  of  ethics.  Cer- 
tain mystics,  pretending  to  extraordinary  illu- 
mination, have  converted  this  holy  exercise  into 
a  presumptuous  error.  Intense  meditation  it- 
self has  been  turned  into  an  instrument  of  spi- 
ritual pride,  and  led  the  mistaken  recluse  to 
overlook  tho  appointed  means  of  instruction ; 
to  reject  the  scriptures,  to  abandon  the  service 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  to  expect  to  be  snatched, 
like  holy  Paul,  up  to  the  third  heaven,  deserting 
those  prescribed  and  legitimate  methods  which 
Would  more  surely  have  conducted  him  thither. 
The  history  of  the  apostle  himself  presents  a 
striking  lesson  in  this  case.  *  Let  us  remember,' 
says  one  of  the  fathers,  *  that  though  Paul  was 
miraculously  converted  by  an  immediate  vision 
from  heaven,  he  was  nevertheless  sent  for  bap- 
tism and  instruction  to  a  man.* 

Holy  Paul  calls  upon  us  to  meditate  on  the 
multitude  and  the  magnitude  of  the  gifts  of  God. 
When  we  consider  how  profusely  he  bestows, 
and  how  little  be  requires ;  that  while  he  con- 
&rs  like  Oeity,  he  desires  only  such  poor  returns 
as  can  be  made  by  indigent,  mendicant  mor- 
tality ;  that  ho  requires  no  costly  oblation  ;  no> 
thing  that  will  impoverish,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
will  inconceivably  enrich  the  giver.  When  we 
consider  this,  we  are  ready  to  wonder  that  he 
will  accept  so  poor  a  thing  as  impotent  gratitude . 
ibr  immeasurable  bounty.  When  we  reflect, 
that  oar  very  desire  to  praise  him  is  his  gift — 
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that  his  grace  most  parify  the  offering,  belbre 
he  condescends  to  receive  it,  must  confer  on  it 
that  spirit  which  renders  it  acceptable — ^that  he 
only  expects  we  should  consecrate  to  Him,  what 
we  have  received  from  him — that  we  should  on- 
ly confess,  that  of  all  we  enjoy,  nothing  is  oar 
doe — we  may  well  blush  at  our  insensibility. 

Wo  think,  perhaps,  as  we  have  observed  in 
another  place,  had  he  commanded  us  *  to  do 
some  great  thing,*  to  raise  some  monument  of 
splendor,  some  memorial  of  notoriety  and  osten- 
tation, something  that  would  perpetuate  our  own 
name  with  his  goodness,  we  should  gladly  have 
done  it.  How  much  more  when  Ho  only  re- 
quires, 

Our  thanks  how  due ! 

When  he  only  asks  the  homage  of  the  heart,  the 
expression  of  our  dependence,  the  recognition 
of  his  right ! 

Concerning  the  duty  of  intercessory  prayer  for 
those  we  love,  the  apostle  hath  bequeathed  as  a 
high  and  holy  example.  He  has  given  ns  not 
only  injunctions,  but  specimens.  Observe  for 
what  it  is  that  *  he  bows  his  knees  to  Grod*  in 
behalf  of  his  friends.  Is  it  for  an  increase  of 
their  wealth,  their  power,  their  fame,  or  any 
other  external  prosperity  ?  No :  it  is  that  *  Qod 
would  grant  them  according  to  the  riches  of  his 
glory,  to  be  strengthened  with  might  in  the  in- 
ner man:* — it  is  that  *  Christ  may  dwell  in 
their  hearts  by  faith  ;* — it  is  *  that  they  may  be 
rooted  and  grounded  in  love,*  and  this  to  a  glo- 
rious end — *that  they  may  be  able,  with  all 
saints,  to  comprehend*  the  vast  dimensions  of 
the  Jove  of  Christ ; — that  '  they  may  be  filled 
with  all  the  fulness  of  .God.*  These  are  the  sort 
of  petitions  which  we  need  never  hesitate  to  pre- 
sent These  are  the  requests  which  we  may 
rest  assured  are  always  agreeable  to  the  divine 
will ;  here  we  are  certain  we  cannot  '  pray 
amiss.*  These  are  intercessions  of  which  the  be- 
nefit may  be  felt,  when  wealth,  and  fame,  and 
power  shall  be  forgotten  things. 

Why  does  Paul  *  pray  day  and  night  that  be 
might  see  the  face  of  his  Thessalonian  converts?* 
Not  merely  that  he  might  have  the  gratification 
of  once  more  beholding  those  he  loved — though 
that  would  sensibly  delight  so  afiectionate  a 
heart — but  *  that  he  might  perfect  that  which 
was  lacking  in  their  faith.* 

Here  is  an  instance  of  a  spirit  so  large  in  its 
affections,  so  high  in  their  object;  of  a  man  who 
had  so  much  of  Heaven  in  his  friendships,  so 
much  of  soul  in  his  attachments,  that  he  thought 
time  too  brief^  earth  too  scanty,  worldly  bless- 
ings too  low,  to  enter  deeply  into  his  petitions 
for  those  to  whom  time  and  earth,  the  transitory 
blessings  of  life,  and  life  itself,  would  so  soon  be 
no  more. 

In  exciting  as  to  perpetual  gratitude.  Saint 
Paul  stirs  us  up  to  the  duty  of  keeping  before 
our  eyes  the  mercies  which  so  peremptorily  de- 
mand it.  These  mercies  succeed  each  other 
so  rapidly,  or  rather,  are  crowded  upon  ns  so 
simultaneously,  that  if  we  do  not  count  them  as 
they  are  received,  and  record  them  as  they  are 
enjoyed,  their  very  multitude  which  ought  to 
penetrate  the  heart  more  deeply,  will  cause  them 
to  slip  oot  of  the  memory. 
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The  apoiUe  acknowledges  the  gratitude  dae 
to  God  to  arise  fVom  hie  being  the  univerBal 
proprietor, — who$e  I  am,  and  vham  I  serve ; 
thus  making  the  obedience  to  grow  out  of  the 
dependence.  He  eerres  hia  Maker  becauae  he 
h  hia  property.  We  should  reflect  on  the  siipe- 
uorfty  of  the  bounties  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
over  those  of  our  earthly  friends,  not  only  in 
their  number  and  quality,  but  especially  in  their 
unremitting  constancy.  The  dearest  friends 
only  think  of  us  occasionally,  nor  can  we  be  so 
unreasonable  as  to  expect  to  be  the  constant  ob- 
ject of  their  attention.  If  they  assist  us  under 
the  immediate  pressure  of  distress,  their  cares 
are  afterwards  remitted. 

Many,  besides  us,  have  a  ollaim  upon  their 
kiqdness,  and  they  could  not  invariabW  attend 
to  us  without  being  unjust  to  others.  If  a  man 
were  to  lay  out  his  whole  stock  of  affection  up. 
on  one  individual,  how  many  duties  must  he 
neglect,  how  many  claims  most  he  slight,  how 
much  injustice  must  be  commit,  of  hnw  much 
ingratitude  would  he  be  guilty !  And  as  an 
earthly  friend  cannot  divide  his  benefits,  or  even 
the  common  acts  of  kindness  nmonz  a>n  indefi. 
nite  number,  and  as  human  means  nave  limits, 
BO  his  benevolence  can  generally  be  little  more 
than  good  will.  But  the  exhanstless  fund  of 
infinite  love  can  never  be  diminished  ; — ^though 
the  distribution  is  universal,  though  the  diflTusion 
b  as  wide  as  his  rational  creation,  though  the 
eontinuance  is  as  durable  as  his  own  eternity, 
the  beneficence  of  almighty  power  needs  not, 
like  his  creatures,  deduct  from  one  because  it  is 
liberal  to  another. 

Our  kindest  friend  may  not  always  know  our 
secret  sorrows,  and  with  the  utmost  goodness 
of  intention  cannot  apply  a  balsam,  where  ho  does 
not  know  there  is  a  wound ;  or  it  may  be  a 
wound  deeper  than  human  skill  can  reach,  or 
human  kindness  cure.  Again,  our  weaknesses 
may  often  weary,  and  sometimes  disgust,  even 
an  attached  friend  ;  but  it  is  the  feeling  of  these 
very  infirmities  with  which  our  divine  High 
Priest  is  so  tenderly  touched.  His  compassion 
arises  from  a  deep  and  intimate  sense  of  sympa- 
thy— for  he  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as 
we  are,  yet  in  no  point  did  he  sin. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  we  become  so  person, 
ally  interested  in  the  attributes  of  God ;  that 
they  come  in  so  completely  in  aid  of  our  neces- 
sfties,  and  to  the  supply  of  our  comforts.  As 
his  omniscience  brings  him  fully  acquainted 
with  all  our  wants,  and  his  omnipotence  enables 
him  to  relieve  them ;  so  his  immortality  is 
pledged  for  our*s,  and  ensures  to  us  the  perpe- 
tuity of  our  blessings.  What  a  glorious  idea, 
that  the  attributes  of  the  self-dependent  and 
everlasting  God  are  laid  out  in  the  service  of  his 
children ! 

But  the  apostle,  not  contented  with  the  dou- 
ble injunctions, — fray  evermore  ;  in  every  thing 
give  thankt — links  to  it  a  most  ezhilirating  duty 
— rejoice  for  ever  more.  This  single  exhorta- 
tion— rejoice  in  the  Lord — is  not  sufficient,  it  is 
reiterated  without  limit,  again  I  say  rejoice  f 
But  what  are  the  chief  causes  of  Paurs  joy  7 — 
*  that  God  hath  made  us  meet  to  be  partakers 
of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,* — ^*tliat 
he  hath  delivtrwd  nt  from  the  powers  of  dark- 


ness,*— ^*that  he  hath  translated  at  into  tSm 
kingdom  of  his  dear  Son* — that  we  have  redemp- 
tion through  his  blood,  even  the  forgivenest  of 
sins.*  What  is  *  his  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of 
rejoicing  ! — that  he  should  meet  his  converts  in 
the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  his 
coming. 

But  this  blessed  saint  found  surprising  sub- 
jects of  joy,  subjects  with  which  a  stranger  does 
not  desire  to  intermeddle.  7b  rejoice  in  trihU" 
lation  ;  to  take  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  his  goods; 
to  rejoice  in  the  sufferings  of  his  friends  ;  to  re- 
joice that  he  was  counted  worthy  to  smffer  for  the 
sake  of  Christ,  This  is,  indeed,  a  species  of 
joy  which  the  world  does  not  desire  to  take 
from  him,  nor  to  share  with  him.  In  the  close 
of  the  description  of  his  way  of  life,  of  which 
temptation,  and  trial,  and  sorrow,  and  soflerings, 
are  the  gradations,  the  climax  is  commonly  not 
merely  resignation,  but  triumph :  not  submission 
only,  but  joy. 

It  is  worth  our  observation,  that  by  persever- 
a  nee  in  prayer  he  was  enabled  to  glory  in  the 
infirmity  which  he  had  thrice  besought  the 
Lord  might  depart  from  him.  And  it  is  a  most 
impressive  part  of  his  character,  that  he  never 
gloried  in  *  those  visions  and  revelations  of  the 
Lord,*  but  in  the  infirmities,  reproaches,  neces- 
sities,  persecutions  for  Christ's  sake,  which  were 
graciously  sent  to  counteract  any  elation  of 
heart,  which  such  extraordinary  distinctions 
might  have  occasioned.  Like  his  blessed  Lord, 
he  disclosed  all  the  circumstances  of  his  degra- 
dation to  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  concealed 
only  those  of  his  glory. 

The  same  spirit  of  Christian  generosity  which 
directed  his  petitions,  influenced  also  his  thanks- 
givings for  his  friends.  What  are  the  subjects 
for  which  he  praises  God  on  their  behalf  7 — not 
that  they  are  enriched  or  exalted,  but  *  that  their 
faith  groweth  exceedingly.*  Again  to  the  Phi- 
lippians,  *  holding  forth  the  word  of  life,  that  I 
may  rejoice  in  the  day  of  Christ  that  I  have  not 
run  in  vain,  neither  laboured  in  vain. 

But  the  apostle  endeavours  most  especially  to 
kindle  our  grateful  joy  for  the  redemption  of 
the  wortd  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  a  blessinflr 
which,  though  thrown  open  to  the  acceptance  of 
all  on  the  offered  terms,  is  to  every  believer  dis- 
tinctly personal.  He  endeavours  to  excite  our 
praises  fbr  every  instance  of  faith  and  holiness 
recorded  in  Scripture.  He  teaches,  us  that  what- 
soever was  written  aforetime,  was  written  for 
our  instruction.  The  humble  believer  may  claim 
his  share — for  in  this  case  appropriation  is  not 
monopoly— of  every  doctrine,  of  every  precept, 
of  every  promise,  of  every  example.  The  Chris- 
tian  may  exultingly  say,  the  Holy  Scriptures 
were  written  for  my  reproof,  for  my  conection, 
fbr  my  instruction  in  righteousness.  The  Holy 
Spirit,  who  teaches  me  to  apply  it  to  myself^ 
dirtatpd  it  fbr  me.  Not  a  miracle  upon  record, 
not  an  instance  of  trust  in  God,  not  a  pattern  of 
obedience  to  Him,  not  a  gratulation  of  David, 
not  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  not  an  office  of  Christ, 
not  a  doctrine  of  an  Evangelist,  not  an  exhorta- 
tion of  an  apostfe,  not  a  consolation  of  Saint 
Paul,  but  has  its  immediate  application  to  my 
wants;  but  makes  a  distinct  callonmy  graa- 
tude ;  but  ftimisfass  a  persona]  demand  upon  my 
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fMp(MMlUlit]^  Hm  whole  record  of  the  sacred 
Ceooii  ie  bat  e  record  of  the  speoiel  mercies  of 
Qod  to  mci  end  of  his  promises  to  mjself,  end 
to  every  individual  Christian  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

That  Divine  Spirit,  which  dictated  the  in- 
epi-ed  Volome,  has  taken  care  that  we  should 
never  be  at  a  loss  for  materials  for  devotion.  Not 
a  prophet  or  apostle  bat  has  more  or  less  contri- 
buled  to  the  aacred  fund,  but  has  oaat  his  mite 
into  the  treasury.  The  writings  of  Saint  Paul, 
especially,  are  rich  in  petitions,  abandant  in 
thanksi^ivlncst  overflowing  in  praises.  The 
Psalme  of  Oavld  have  enlarged  the  medium  of 
iaterooorse  between  earth  and  heaven.  They 
have  supplied  to  all  ages  materials  for  Christian 
Worship,  under  every  sopposeable  circumstance 
of  human  life.  They  have  facilitated  the  means 
of  n^fociatioo  for  the  penitent,  and  of  gratitude 
ibr  the  pardoned.  They  have  provided  oonfos- 
sion  for  the  contrite,  consolation  for  the  broken 
hearted,  invitation  to  the  weary,  and  reat.for  the 
heavy  ladeu*  They  have  furnished  petitions  for 
the  iicedy,.  praise  for  the  grateful,  and  adoration 
for  alL  However  indigent  in  himself^  no  one 
can  complain  of  want  who  has  access  to  such  a 
magaxine  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  treasure. 
These  variously  gifled .  compositions,  not  only 
kindle  the.  devoutest  feeling,  but  suggest  the 
ftptest  expressions:  they  invest  the  sublimest 
meanings  with  the  noblest  eloquence.  They 
have  taught  the  tooffue  of  the  stammerer  to 
epeak  ^ainly;  they  have  furnished  him  who 
was  ready  to  perish  for  the  lack  of  knowledge, 
with  principles  as  well  as  feelings ;  they  have 
provided  the  illiterate  with  the  form,  and  the  de- 
vont  with  the  spirit  of  prayer.  To  bim  who 
previously  felt  tfot  his  wants;,  they  have  imparted 
forfent  desires,  they  have  inspired  the  faint  with 
energy,  and  the  naturally  dead,  with  spiritual 
life. 

The  writings  and  the  practice  of  Saint  Paul 
do  not  less  abundantly,  than  the  compositions  of 
David,  manifest  the  supreme  power  of  fervent 
dievotion.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  life  proves 
that  his  heart  was  habittfally  engaged  in  inter- 
course  with  the  Father  of  spirits.  His  oonver- 
•atiouf  like  the  faoe  of  Moses,  betrays,  by  its 
brightneesf  that  he  had  femiliar  adorissioo  to  the 
presence  of  Ood.  He  exhibits  the  noblest  in. 
■tance,-  with  which  the  world  has  presented  us, 
of  this  peculiar  eflect  of  vital  religion  :  that  sup- 
plication is  the  dialect  of  the  poor  in  spirit, 
thanksgiving  the  idiom  of  the  genuine  Christian, 
praise  his  vernacular  toogoe. 


CHAP.  XX. 
S^imi  Paul  an  ExamfU  ta  Fkmiliar  Idfe. 

The*  highest  stale  of  moral  f;oodnes8  is  oom- 

E bunded  of  the  avowed-  properties  of  ri)pened  haC 
its,  growing  out  of  genome  Christian  princi- 
ples, tnvifforated  and  confirmed  by  the  en6Ygy 
of  the  fihuy  Spirit  ^— this  is  evangelical  virtue. 
Saint  Paul  contrasts  the  power  of  opposite 
hkbits  with  wonderful  force  in  his  two  pictures, 
of  tlw  debewnf  ehwery  of  a  vioioiie  mind. 


and  the  other  of  the  almoet  mecbanioal  powvr 
of  superinduced  good  habits  in  a  virtuous  one : 
— *  Know  ye  not  that  to  whom  ye  yield  younelvew 
oervants  to  o6ey,  his  oervantt  ye  are  to  whom  ye 
obey,  whether  of  nn  unto  death,  or  of  obedience 
unta  righttoueneio  ?**  Y^heX  a  domiuion  must 
holy  prmciples  and  holy  habits  have  obtained  in 
that  mind,  when  be  could  say,  *  The  life  that  f 
now  Jive,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  Ood^ 
who  loped  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me,* — *  /  am 
crucified  to  the  world,  and  the  world  ia  cruc\fied 
to  me  r  Mere  morality  nev^r  rose  to  this  super^ 
human  triumph,  never  exhibited  such  a  proof  of 
its  own  power  to  establish  Christian  practice; 
To  these  rooted  habits  the  sacred  writers  somat 
times  epply  the  term  perfection. 

Saint  Paul,  when  he  speaks  of  perfection,  ooulq 
only  mean  that  fixedness  of  principle,  and  Chrisf 
tian  elevation  of  character,  which,  under  the  in« 
fluence.of  Dirine  grace,, is  actually  attainable; 
he  dould  not  me^jn  to  Intimate  that  he  expected 
man  |o  be  freed  from  liability  to  error,  to  be  com* 
pletely.  exempted  from  the  inroads  of  passion,  to 
be  no  longer  .obnoxious  to  deviations  and  deflec^ 
tions  from  the  law,  by  which  he  is  yet  mainlj[ 
guided  and  governed*  He  could^.not  expect  him 
to  be  entirely  and  absoTutely  delivered  from  the 
infirm^ities  of  his  frail  and  fallen  nature.  &ut 
though  thin  geoeral  uniformity  of  good  habits 
may  occasionally,  through  the  surprise  of  pas* 
sion  and  the  assaults  of  temptation,  be  in  som^ 
degree  broken,  yet  these  invaders  are  not  en^ 
couraged,  but  repelled :  though  some  actions 
may  bo  more  imperfect,  and  some  wrong  tem» 
pers  may  still  unhappily  intrude  themselves,  yet 
vigilance  and  prayer  obtain  such  a  power  of  r^ 
sistance,  as  finally  alfnost  to  subdjue  these  cor^ 
ruptioqs ;  and  those  that  are  no(  altogether  con^ 
quered,  but  occasionally  b^eak  ouC  induce  ft 
habit  of  watchfulness  over  the  suspected  places; 
and  keep  the  heart  humble,  by  a  feeling  of  thes^ 
remains  of  infirmity. 

But  even  here,  such  are  the  stratagems  of  th«( 
hupiaQ  heart  for  concealing  its  corruptions,  not 
only  from  others,  but  from  itself,  that  it  is  in-' 
cumbent  on  every  individual  so  to  examine,  aa 
clearly  to  discover,  his  own  real  character ;  to 
inquire,  whether  he  is  at  the  same  time  sincerely 
mourning  over  his  renxaining. disorders^  and 
earnestly  desiring  and  diligently,  cultivating  a 
new  vital  principle  ^  faith  and  holiness ;  pr 
whether  he  has  only  been  making  a  certain  de* 
gree  of  improvement  in  this  or  that  particular 
quality,  while  he  continues  both  destitute,  and 
undesirous  of  this  vital  principle,*  which  is  tho 
first  seed  of  the  Divine  Life. 

It  should  seem,  that  the  term  ■perfect,*  as 
well  in  other  parts  of  Scripture  as  in  the  writing! 
of  St  Paul,  not  only  has  not  always  the  exact 
meaning  which  we  assign  to  it,  but  has  different 
meaningly  according  to  the  occasion  on  which 
it  ie  employed.  Sumetimea  this  term  expresses 
the  aim  rather  than  the  acquisition,  as  in  that 
injunction  of  our  Saviour — ^  Be  ye  perfect,  as 
your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  perfect*.  Some- 
timeejt  appears  to  imply,  b«ing  furnished  with 
needful  instruction  in  all  pointa,  as  in  Paul*s  di- 
rection to  Timolhy#-^-^  that  the  man  of  God  may 
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be  peribet,  thortnig'lily  fornished  nnto  all  gft)od 
works.*  Oflen  it  means  nearly  the  tame  with 
relijE^ioufl  eincerity,  as  in  ProveriM, — *  for  the  up- 
right shall  dwell  in  the  land,  and  the  perfect 
shall  remain  in  it.*  Sometimes  it  is  ased  with 
a  special  reference  to  abhorrence  of  idolatry,  as 
when  the  expression  *  perfect  heart*  is  applied 
to  varioas  kinj^s  of  Judah.  The  meaning  in 
Philippians,  *  Let  us  therefore,  as  many  as  be 
perfect,  be  thus  minded,*  seems  to  Import  only 
real  earnestness.  Perfection,  in  the  precise  no- 
tion of  it,  admits  not  of  gradation,  nor  of  ad- 
Tancement  in  the  same  quality. 

The  highest  kind  of  perfection  of  which  man 
it  capable,  is  to  Move  God  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  he  has  sent,  with  all  his  heart  ;*  that  is, 
■o  lo  love  as  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  one,  while 
he  rests  on  the  merits  of  the  other.  Paul  intl- 
mates  that  our  happiness  consists  in  the  pardon 
of  our  sins,  and  our  holiness  in  our  conquest 
over  them ;  and  perhaps  there  is  not  a  more 
dangerous  delusion,  than  to  separate  the  forgive, 
ness  from  the  subjugation  :  the  pardon,  indeed, 
is  absolute,  the  conquest  comparative.  He  places 
attainable  perfection  in  the  obedience  of  faith, 
in  the  labours  of  charity,  in  the  purity  of  holi- 
ness ;  proving  that  to  aspire  afler  this  perfection, 
all  men,  according  to  their  respoclive  advan> 
tages,  are  under  equal  obligation ;  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  assert,  that  no  one  lives  np  to  the 
dignity  of  man,  who  does  not  habitually  aspire 
to  the  perfection  of  a  Christian.  For  to  come  as 
near  to  Gk>d,  that  is,  as  near  to  perfection  as  our 
nature  was  intended  to  approach,  is  but  to  an- 
swer the  end  for  which  we  were  sent  into  the 
world. — And  do  we  not  defeat  that  end,  while  we 
are  not  only  contented  to  live  so  much  below  our 
acknowledged  standard,  but  while  we  rest  satis- 
fied, without  even  aspiring  towards  it  7 

While  Paul  strenuously  endeavours  to  abate 
confidence,  and  beat  down  presumption  he  is 
equally  careful,  not  by  lowering  the  tone  of  per- 
fection, to  fbeter  negligence,  or  to  cherish  indo- 
lence. He  speaks  as  one  who  knew  that  sloth 
is  an  enemy,  the  more  dangerous  for  being  in- 
•idioasly  quiet  It  slips  the  principle  as  effec- 
tually, if  not  as  expeditiously,  as  other  vices 
storm  it  It  is,  indeed,  in  the  power  of  this  one 
inert  sin,  to  perform  the  worst  work  of  all  the 
active  ones — to  destroy  the  soul.  He  admo- 
nishes us  equally,  by  his  writings  and  by  his 
example,  to  carry  all  the  liveliness  of  our  feel- 
ings, and  the  vigour  of  our  faculties,  into  our  re- 
ligion.  He  knew  that  a  cold  indifference,  that 
a  lifeless  profbssion,  would  ill  prepare  us  for  that 
vital  world,  that  real  land  of  the  living,  that  im- 
mortality which  is  all  life,  and  soul,  and  spirit 
He  therefore  prescribes  for  us  patients  who  need 
to  be  stimulated,  fall  as  oflen  as  to  be  lowered, 
in  our  moral  temperature ;  nay,  whoso  general 
constitution  of  mind  presents  a  large  portion  of 
languor  to  be  invigorated,  and  of  lethargy  to  be 
animated.  *  A  phjpltcian,'  says  bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor,  *  would  have  small  employment  on  the 
Riphean  mountains,  if  he  could  cure  nothing 
but  calentures ;  dead  palsies  and  consumptions 
are  their  diseasee. 

The  apostle,  however,  intimates  fVequently 
that  perfection  does  not  consist  in  a  higher  he- 
roic  elevation  in  aone  puticalar  poinC  which, 


as  few  could  reach,  to  ibwcr  wonld  aim  at  It ; 
but  in  a  steady  principle,  an  equable  piety,  a 
consistent  practice,  an  unremitting  progress. 
If  the  standard  held  up  were  singular,  it  would 
be  unprofitable.  An  exhibition  of  character 
rather  to  be  wondered  at,  than  imitated,  would 
be  a  useless  perfection.  A  prodigy  is  not  a  mo- 
del. It  would  be  no  duty  lo  copy  a  miracle,  bat 
presumptuous  to  expect  that  a  miracle  would  be 
wrought  for  us.  To  call  on  all  to  *  perfect  holi- 
ness  in  the  fear  of  God* — ^to  exhort  men  to  *  go 
unto  perfection,*  would  be  mocking  human  in- 
firmity,  if  the  apostle  meant  something  which 
only  a  very  few  could  attain.^ — *  Pressing  on  unto 
perfection,'  can  mean  little  more  than  a  perpe- 
tual improvement  in  piety  and  virtue. 

I^et  us  then  be  animated  and  encouraged  by 
Scripture  instances  of  excellence,  and  not  de- 
terred by  them,  as  if  they  were  too  eublime  for 
our  imitation,  as  if  exalted  piety  were  to  be  li- 
mited to  a  few  peculiar  favourites  of  Heaven, 
were  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  some  distin* 
guished  servants  of  God,  uie  rare  effect  of  some 
miraculous  gift.  All  grace  is  indeed  a  mirade, 
but  it  is  not  a  singular,  it  is  not  an  exclnsive 
miracle.  Whole  churches,  with  exceptions  no 
doubt,  have  been  favoured  with  it  Saint  Paol 
speaks  of  large  communities,  not  universally, 
we  presume,  but  generally,  touched  by  divine 
grace,  so  as  collectively  to  become  *  the  joy  md 
crown  of  his  rejoicing.*  Hear  him  declare  of 
his  Roman  converts,  tnat  they  '  were  fbll  of  all 
goodness,  filled  with  all  knowledge  ;*  of  the  C6- 
rinthians — that  they  *  were  enriched  in  every 
thing — that  they  abounded  in  all  faith  and  dilt- 
genee  :*  mark  the  connexion  of  these  two  attri- 
butes, *  faith*  in  one,  nor  in  another,  is  not  the 
slackener  of  duty,  but  in  aU  the  principle  and 
spring  of  the  same  *  diligence.*  These  high 
commendations  are  not  limited  to  Apollce,  nis 
associate  in  the  ministry,  nor  to  *  Timothy,  his 
dearly  beloved  son  ;*  nor  to  Titus,  his  *  own  son 
after  the  common  faith,*  nor  to  any  other  of 
those  distinguished  saints  *  who  laboured  with 
him  in  the  Gospel/ 

We  may  therefore  fairly  consider  Saint  Paul, 
not  as  an  instructor  nor  as  a  model,  exclusively 
for  martyrs,  and  ministers,  and  missionaries. 
As  the  instruction  of  Christ*s  sermon  on  the 
mount,  though  primarily  addressed  to  his  disci- 
ples, was  by  no  means  restricted  to  them ;  eo 
the  exhortatidns  of  Paul  are  not  confined  to 
ecclesiastical  teachers,though  he  had  them  much 
in  view.  The  indosure  lies  open  to  all ;  the  en- 
trance is  led  free ;  the  possibility  of  salvation  ia 
universal,  the  invitation  is  as  largo  as  the  bene- 
volence of  God,  the  persons  invited  as  numerous 
as  his  whole  rational  creation. 

It  is  a  beautiful  part  of  his  character,  and  it 
is  what  contributes  to  make  him  so  uniformly  a 
pattern,  that  all  his  strength  is  not  reserved  K>r, 
nor  expended  entirely  on,  those  great  demands 
which  so  frequently  occurred,  to  answer  which 
he  was  always  so  fully  prepared,  and  which  he 
encountered  with  such  unshaken  fortitude. 

His  intervals  were  filled  up  with  shades  of  the 
same  colour :  the  same  principle  was  set  at  work 
in  all  the  common  events  of  his  daily  life :  the 
same  dispositions  which  were  ripening  him  Ibr 
hi*  final  tofibring,  operated  in  the  hnmblek  l«i- 
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der,  fbrbearlni^  haBits,  in  which  he  waa  perpe- 
taally  exercised.  The  Divine  principle  had  re- 
■olved  itself  into  a  settled  frame  of  mind.  And 
it  was  in  the  hourly  caltivation  of  that  most 
amiable  branch  of  it,  Christian  charity,  that  he 
acquired  such  maturi^  in  the  heroic  virtue  of 
enduring  patience.  To  deny  his  own  inclina- 
tion to  sustain  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  to  bear 
the  burden  of  others,  he  considered,  as  indis- 
pensable  in  the  fbllowers  of  Htm,  whose  lovely 
characteristic  it  was,  that  he  pleased  not  him- 
SKLT.  In  enjoining  this  temper  on  his  Roman 
converts,  he  winds  up  his  injunction,  with  as- 
cribing to  the  Almighty  the  two  attributes 
which  render  Him  the  fountain  of  grace,  for  the 
production  of  this  very  temper  in  all  alike  who 
call  upon  Him  for  it  He  denominates  Him  the 
Ood  of  patience  and  consolation. 

We  must  not  therefore  fancy  that  this  emi- 
nent saint  was  not  an  example  to  private  life, 
because  his  destination  was  higher,  and  his 
trials  greater  than  ours.  This  superiority  can. 
not  disqualify  him  for  a  copy.  We  must  aim  at 
the  highest  point.  It  is  easier  to  reduce  a  por-' 
trait  than  enlarge  it.  All  may  have  the  same 
grace ;  and  some  actually  have  great,  if  not 
equal  trials.  IfChristians  are  not  now  called  like 
him,  to  martyrdom,  they  are  fVequently  called 
to  bear  the  long  protracted  sufferings  of  sick- 
ness without  mitigation,  of  penury  without  re- 
lief^ of  Sorrows  without  redress.  Some  are 
called  to  bear  them  all,  without  even  the  com- 
fort of  witnesses,  without  the  soothing  of  pity. 

If  the  elevation  of  his  conduct  does  not  place 
this  great  apostle  above  our  imitation,  no  niore 
doea  the  sublimity  of  his  principles,  as  we  find 
them  exhibited  in  his  writingst  His  piety  in 
both  is  equally  of  a  practical  nature.  We  rise 
from  perusing  many  a  treatise  of  metaphysical 
morality,  without  clearly  ascertaining  its  pre-  i 
else  object;  at  least,  without  carrying  away  any 
one  specific  principle  for  the  regulation  of  our 
own  heart  and  life.  We  admire  the  ingenuity 
of  the  work,  as  we  admire  the  contrivance  of  a 
labyrinth  ;  it  is  curiously  devised  ;  but  its  intri- 
cacy, while  it  has  amused,  has  embarrassed  us. 
We  feel  that  we  might  have  made  our  way,  and 
attained  our  end,  more  easily  and  more  speedily, 
in  a  plain  path,  where  les^  perplexity  required 
no  artificial  clue.  The  direct  morality  of  our 
apostle  has  none  of  this  Disdalian  enginery. 

Saint  Paul,  in  one  sense,  always  writes  like  a 
man  of  the  actual  world.  His  is  not  a  religion 
of  theory,  but  of  facts,  of  feelings,  of  principles; 
a  religion  exactly  accommodated  to  the  being 
ibr  whom  he  prescribes.  Our  passions  and  our 
reason,  our  hopes  and  our  foars,  our  infirmities 
and  our  supports,  our  lapse  and  our  restoration, 
all  find  their  place  in  bis  discussions.  He  consults 
every  part  of  our  nature;  he  writes  for  material 
and  immaterial,  for  mortal  and  immortal  man. 

He  does  not  abound  in  those  desultory  and 
random  discussions,  which  distract  the  mind, 
and  leave  the  reader  at  a  loss  what  he  is  to  think 
&nd  what  he  is  to  da  He  does  not  philosophize 
upon  abstract  truths,  nor  reason  upon  conjec- 
tural notions;  but  bears  witness  to  what  he  has 
■een  and  known,  and  deduces  practical  instruc- 
tion from  actual  events.  He  is  therefore  dis> 
tinct  in  his  ezpotitioii  of  doctrines  and  daties ; 


explicit  in  his  injanotiona  and  reprooft ;  wid  tbia 
because  truth  is  absolute.  We  can  scarcely 
peruse  a  sentence  in  hie  writings,  without  find- 
ing eomething  to  bring  away  from  them  for  our 
own  use,  something  which  belongs  to  ourselves, 
something  which  would  have  been  seasonably 
addressed  to  us,  had  he  been  our  personal  oor> 
respondent. 

He  knew  mankind  too  well,  not  to  know  tho 
necessity  of  speaking  out:  he  knew,  that  if  any 
opening  was  lefl,  Uiey  would  interpret  it  in 
their  own  favour ;  that  they  would  slip  out  of 
every  thing  which  was  not  precisely  explain- 
ed and  definitely  enjoined.  He  was  aware 
that  the  reason  why  men  profit  so  little  by  scrip- 
ture instruction  is  because,  in  applying  it,  they 
are  disposed  to  think  only  of  other  people,  and 
are  apt  to  forget  themselves.  He  knew  it  was 
not  easy  to  lower  the  world's  good  opinion  of 
itself.  That  the  qoicksightedneas  of  certain 
persons,  errs,  not  in  misunderstanding  the  just- 
ness of  a  reproof,  but  only  in  mistaking  its  ob- 
ject; and  that,  by  directing  the  censure  to 
others,  they  turn  away  the  point  of  the  weapon 
from  their  own  bosoms.  Yet  he  makes  charita- 
ble allowance  for  the^capaoities,  the  exigencies, 
and  the  temptations  of  a  world  so  diversely  cir- 
cumstanced.  Like  his  blessed  Master,  he  would 
have  all  men  every  where  to  be  saved ;  and,  like 
him,  left  no  means  unessayed,  which  might 
promote  this  great  end. 

We  must  not  imagine  that  Christianity  is  not 
precisely  the  same  wing  now,  as  it  was  when 
our  Apostle  published  it,  because  its  exter- 
nal marks  are  not  so  completely  identified.  A 
more  animated  zeal  in  religion  might  have  been 
visible  and  legitimate  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
Chnrch,  than  commonly  in  the  present.  The 
astonishing  change  then  effected  in  the  minds 
of  men,  was  rapid,  and  oflen  instantaneous.  In 
our  day,  it  is  usually  gradual.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  persons  should  have  been  overwhelmed 
with  joy  and  gratitude,  at  being  suddenly  res- 
cued from  the  darkness  of  Pagan  idolatry,  at 
being  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  the  Jewish 
ritual,  and '  translated  into  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God.  The  toUl  revolution  in 
the  mind,  and  in  the  principles,  would  certainly 
produce  a  sensible  alteration  in  the  extemid 
habits  and  vtsible  practice  of  the  Grentile  con- 
vert; whose  morals,  if  he  were  indeed  a  convert, 
would  be  as  different  from  what  they  had  pre- 
viously been,  as  his  faith ;  and  he  as  different 
from  his  former  self,  as  any  two  men  from  each 
other.  This,  consequently,  would  make  the 
change  more  obvious  than  in  the  renovated 
character  of  a  nominal  Christian,  now  bronght 
to  embrace  vital  Christianity ;  in  whose  out- 
ward observances,  anteeedent  and  subsequent  to 
his  change,  there  might  probably  be  no  very 
apparent  alteration. 

In  the  days  of  the  apostle,  the  holy  sacrament 
of  baptism  was  likely  to  be,  in  the  very  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  regenerationt  It  was  not 
only  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward 
and  spiritual  grace ;  bnt  it  was  also,  for  the 
most  part,  an  actual  evidence  that  such  grace 
had  been  effectually  received  unto  eternd  sal- 
vation. The  convert  then  was  an  adult,  and 
received  baptism  w  his  ezpUoii  oonfonioa  And 
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open  •dopCiod  of  the  new  fkitb.  To  Win^  mon 
*  to  believe  with  the  hearl,  and  to  ooniese  with 
the  tongoe,*  the  Divinity  of  the  Redeemer,  was 
M  bring  them  to  be  troly  converted.  *  No  man 
eould  lay  that  Jeene  was  the  Lord,  but  by  the 
Holy  Ghoet'  As  the  Apostles  had  neithei'  re. 
patation  to  influence,'  nor  authority  to  compel, 
nor  riches  to  bribe,  so  it  is  obvious  that  there 
Was  nothing  to  attract  men  to  Christianity,  ei> 
cept  their  full  conviction  of  its  divine  trutli.  It 
was  hostile  to  their  secular  advancement,  to 
their  interests,  their  reputation,  their  safety. 
Hypocrisy  was  oonsequently  a  lare,  when  it 
was  a  losing  sin.  A  hypocrite  was  not  Ukaly  to 
embrace  a  niith  by  which  he  was  sore  to  gain 
nothing  in  this  world,  if  it  were  ialse ;  and  no- 
thing till  i^Asr  his  death,  if  it  were  true.  Chris- 
tians were  such  optional  I  j,  or  not  at  all. 

It  was  not  then  probable,  that  he  who  was 
baptized   under  such  circumstances,  would  be 
merely  an  external  convert.    According  to  all 
human  means  of  judging,  that '  faith*  existed, 
which  is  said  by  an  article  to  be  *  confirmed'  in 
baptism  i  and  this  holy  Siacrament  became  not 
only  an  Initiatory,  but  a  confirmatory  rite« 
'  Thece  were  at  that  time  no  hereditary  pro- 
feasors ;  there  was  no  such  thing  as  Christianity 
by  transmission.    There  was  therefore  a  broad 
line  to  step  over,  whenever  the  new  faith  was 
adopted.    There  was  no  gradual  introd notion 
into  it  by  education,  no  slipping  into  it  by  habit, 
BO  wearing  its  badge  by  fiishinn. 
'.  But  if  the  noveky  attending  the  early  intro- 
dootion  lo  Christianity  has  oeased ;  if  living  in 
a  land  where  it  is  universally  professed,  being 
educated  in  some  acquaintance  with  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  finding  easy  access  into  the  Temples 
in  which  it  is  preached,  habitually  attending  on 
its  services,  living  under  laws  which  are  im- 
bued  with  its  spirit ;  if  all  this  takes  off  the  ap- 
parent eflfect,  if  it  lessens  the  surprise,  if  it  mode- 
fates  the  joy  and  wonder,  which  a  total  change 
in  externiil  oircnmstancts  was  calcuUtod  to  ex- 
cite ;  if  it  even  lessens  in  a  degree  the  vi$ibU 
alteration  produced  in  hearts  atvakened  by  it ; 
if  this  change  was  more  obvious  in  the  conver- 
sion of  those  who  were  before  wallowing  in 
the  grossest  abominations,  or  sunk  in  the  nyiet 
degrading  superstitions,  than  in  those  who  are 
conversant  with  the  decencies  of  life,  wlio  had 
previously  observed  the  forms  of  religion,  and 
IH'actised  many  of  the  social  virtues;  yet,  in  the 
views  and  in  the  feelings,  in  the  heart  and  in 
the  spirit,  in  tho  principle  of  the  mind,  and  in 
the  motive  of  the  conduct,  tlie  change  in  the 
one  case  has  a  very  near  affinity  to  the  change 
in  the  other.    The  difference  of  circumstances 
diminishes  nothing  of  the  real  power  of  Divine 
I  race ;  it  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  change 
inwardly  effected }  it  doeq  not  manifest  now,  less 
than  it  did  then,  the  pi ti fulness  of  God*s  great 
inercy  in  delivering,  those  who  an  tied  and 
bound  with  the  chain  o^tlieic  sins. 

Had  Saint  Paul  been  a  profligate  or  immoral 
man,  we  apprehend  that  his  conversion  would, 
as' ail  example  have  lost  much  of  its  power.  The 
two  extremes  of  character  might  in. that  case, 
indeed,  more  fiiroibly  strike  the  superficial  in- 
quirer. But  to  show  the  turpitude  of  gross 
vice,  a  mirmole  is  iMit  necessary  ;    Christi«^ity 


Is  not  necessary.  The  thiag  ww  ■«IC«Ti4eii|; 
Antoqinus  and  £pict«tQs  could  have  shown  it« 
But  for  a  roan  who  had  previously  such  strong 
claims  to  respect  from  otherv  audi  pretensionf 
on  which  to  value  himself, — his  Hebrew  de- 
scent ;  his  early  initiation  into  the  distinguisl^ 
ing  Jewish  rite ;  hi^  Pharisaic  exactness,  an  ex" 
actness  not  hvpoeritical,  but  conscientious  ;  hie 
unquestionable  morals,  his  blameless  righteous- 
ness  in  all  that  pertained  to.  the  law,  his  correct- 
ness of  demeanour,  his  strict  observance  of  re- 
ligious forms ;  that  such  a  man  should  need  thf 
further  subjugation  of  his  passions^  his  pride, 
his  bigotry,  and  uncharitableness  ;  th^t,  in  short, 
is  should  require  a  total  and  radical  reivovatiop 
of  the  character  and  of  the  soul, — ^this  was  in., 
deed  a  wonder  worthy  of  Divine  inspiration  t^ 
declare,  as  well  as  of  Divine  grace  to  acconv 
plish;  and  this  change,  when  really  efi^cte^ 
afforded  an  appeal  for  the  truth  of  the  doctrine^ 
both  to  the  heart  and  to  the  understanding,  mor^ 
powerful  than  volumes  of  arguments. 

Saint  |*aul  was  awaie,  tliat  there  is  frequent- 
Iv  more  danger  where  there  {s  less  scandal; 
that  some  ^cy  X\^ey  are  reformed,  because  they 
have  exchange  the  sensual  for  the  spiritual 
vices ',  that  in  truth,  men  oflener  change  their  bIqs 
than  their  nature,  put  pride  into  their  correctness^ 
and  violence  into  thoir  zeal,  and  uncharitablenesf 
into  their  sobriety,  and  covetonsness  into  their 
prudenee,  and  censoriousness  into  their  abst^ 
nence.  Among  the  ^tter  disposed,  be  knew 
there  were  many  who,  after  they  are  brought 
to  embrace  religion,  think  they  have  nothing 
more  to  da  Thoy  were^  perhaps^'  sincere  ii^ 
their  inquiries,  and  their  convictions  wer?  strong. 
But  having  oncp  obtained  a  confidence  in  their 
acceptance,  they  conclude  that  all  is  well.  They 
live  upon  their  capital,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expression ;  and  so  depend  upon  their  as 
surancc,  as  if  their  personal  work  was  done. 
To  both  of  these  classes  he  directs  the  warning 
voice,  Ooon  unto  perffction.  To  both  he  virtually 
represents,  that  if  the  transformation  were  reaf^ 
it  would  animate  them  to  increased  earnestness  j; 
while  their  desires  would  be  more  fervent,  their 
piety  would  not  evapo/ate  in  desires,  their  con- 
stant fear  ojf  relaxing  wo^ld  quicken  their  pro* 
gre^. 

it  19  worth  remarking,  that  throughout  th« 
Hoi  J  Scriptures,  and  especially  thoughout  the 
writings  of  the  Apostle — striving  vM  prinei' 
palitiea  f^nd  pouert  putting  on  the  whole  armour 
of,  Ood,  continuing  in$tant  in  prayer,  seeking 
those  tilings  which  ar^  above ,  mortifying  your 
members^  avoiding  inordinate  affections  and 
covetousness,,  which  is  idolatry^  are  not  applied 
to  the  profane,  or  even  to  the  careless,  but  to 
those  who  ha,(l  ma^e  a  great  proficiency  in  re- 
ligion ;  not  to  novices,  bot  to  saints.  These  are 
continuallv  cautioned  against  sitting  'down  at 
9ase  in  tneir  religious  possessions ;  fhey  are 
exhorted,  on  the  contrary,  to  augmenl  tHem.  It 
is  not^  as  an  able  writer  says,  *  longing  after 
great  discoveries,  nor  after  great  tastes  of  tha 
love  of  Grod,  nor  longing  to  be  in  Heaven,  nor 
longing  to  die,  that  are  such  distinguishing 
marks  of  a  perfect  Christian,  as  longing  niiat 
a  more  holy  heart,  and  living  a  more  holy  llfb.** 
*  Dr.  Owen  on  the  Holy  Spirit 
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Tbe  apoille  ihowt  th»t  we  most  not  tit  down 
•ttisfied  even  in  the  habitual  detire^  even  in  the 
ffeneral  tra^noy  to  what  is  right  He  frequent- 
ly  atire  up  the  reader  to  actual  exercise,  to  quick- 
ening exertions :  without  such  movements,  he 
knew  that  desire  might  sink  into  unproductive 
wishes ;  that  good  tendencies  might  come  short 
of  their  aim.  This  brief,  but  comprehensive 
hint— •«io(  as  though  I  had  already  attained — fre- 
^oently  recollected  and  acted  upon,  will  serve  to 
keep  up  in  the  mind,  that  we  are  capable  of 
much  higher  things  than  we  have  yet  achieved 
•—and  that,  while  we  are  diligentiy  ascending 
by  each  progfressive  step,  we  roust  still  stretch 
forward  our  view  to  the  culminating  point 

IC  then,  even  the  most  conspicuous  converts 
of  Saiot  Paul  required  to  be  confirmed  by  in- 
oeesant  admonition ;  if  he  did  not  think  tiie 
most  heroic  Christians  so  established  as  to  be 
arrived  at  their  ultimate  state ;  if  he  did  not 
think  the  most  advanced  so  secure  as  to  be  trust- 
ed to  go  alone,  so  complete  in  themselves  as  to 
lose  sight  of  their  dependence ;  if  they  required 
to  be  exhorted  to  go  on  unto  perfection  ;  to  he  re- 
newed  from  day  to  day ;  to  stand  fast ;  to  quit 
tkemoJveg  like  men ;  to  be  atrong  in  the  Lord^ 
and  in  the  power  of  his  might  to  etand  against 
the  wiles  of  the  Devil ;  and  having  done  all^  to 
stand — *  Let  us  not  be  high  minded,  but  fear.' 
If  we  believe  that  the  Spirit  was  poured  out  in 
more  abundant  measures  in  the  incipient  state, 
than  on  us  in  the  more  established  position  of 
the  Church;  yet  we  see  their  superiority,  in 
this  respect,  neither  lessened  the  necessity  of 
eaution  in  the  instractor»  nor  of  diligence  in  the 
bearer. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

On  the  superior  advantages  of  the  present  period, 
for  the  attainment  of  Knowledge^  Religion^  and 
Happiness, 

Wb  have  heard  of  a  Royal  infidel,  who  was 
impious  enough  to  declare,  that  had  the  Maker 
of  the  universe  consulted  him  at  the  Creation,  he 
could  have  given  htm  hints  for  the  improvement 
of  his  plan.  Many,  who  do  not  go  so  far  as  to 
regret  that  their  advice  was  not  asked  when  the 
world  was  made,  practically  intimate  that  they 
could  improve  upon  the  scheme  of  Providence  in 
carrying  it  on.  We  have  met  with  persons, 
who,  not  fully  satisfied  with  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  at  least  not  quite  firm  in  the  prac- 
tical adoption  of  its  truths,  have  expressed  a 
wish,  that  for  tiie  more  complete  confirmation 
of  their  faith,  their  lot  had  been  cast  in  this,  or 
in  that  particular  age,  in  which  they  might 
have  cleared  up  their  doubts,  and  removed  their 
difiiculties. 

Now,  though  it  is  not  permitted  to  indulge 
any  wish  contrary  to  the  appointment  of  Him 
who  fixes  the  bounds  of  our  habitation,  and  or- 
dains our  whole  lot  in  life;  yet  it  should  seem 
that  we,  in  this  age  and  country,  have  the  meet 
abundant  reason,  not  only  to  be  peculiarly  grate- 
All  that  it  has  fidlen  at  this  precise  period.  Who, 
that  reflects  at  mil  will  maintain,  that  any  era 


in  the  history  of  the  world,  whether  anteoedent 

or  subsequent,  to  tbe  institution  of  Christianity, 
could  have  afiTorded  clearer  lights  or  higher  aids 
than  the  present  ?  or  would  have  conduced  to 
make  us  wiser,  belter,  or  happier  7  Let  us  be 
assured,  that  if  we  do  not  see  truth  with  suffi- 
cient distinctness,  it  is  not  our  own  position,  nor 
that  of  the  object,  which  is  in  fault,  but  the  organ 
itself. 

It  is  not  to  our  present  purpose  to  iastst  on 
the  internal  evidence  of  Christianity ;  on  that 
witness  within — that  conviction  of  the  Chris- 
tian*s  own  mind,  arguing  so  strongly  the  truth 
of  Revelation  from  its  correspondence  to  his  own 
wants — because  this  is  an  evidence  equally  ac* 
cessiblc  to  the  believer  of  every  period.  We 
shall,  therefore,  only  offer  a  few  observations  on 
the  superior  advantages  which  we  at  present 
enjoy,  as  well  from  other  causes,  as  from  the 
fulness  of  the  external  evidence  which  has  been 
undeniably  established  upon  the  profoundest 
knowledge  and  closest  examination  ox  the  Sacred 
Records,  by  so  many  of  our  wisest  and  soundest 
divines. 

We  have,  for  our  assistance  in  religious  know- 
ledge, the  collective  wisdom  of  sacred  antiquity ; 
and  for  our  furtherance  in  piety,  its  precepts,  Jts 
monitions,  its  examples.  It  is  also  the  peculiar 
honour  of  our  apostle,  that  from  his  life  and 
writings  alone,  a  new  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  which  he  preached,  has  been  re- 
cently and  completely  made  out  In  addition 
to  the  fullest  general  evideuce  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  New  Testament,  two  of  our  own  contem- 
poraries— men  of  different  rank,  habits,  educa- 
tion, and  turn  of  mind, — have  extracted  from  the 
writings  of  Saint  Paul  exclusively,  particular 
and  collateral  evidence  of  a  most  interesting  and 
important  nature.  We  refer,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  a  small  but  valuable  work  of  a  noble 
author,*  himself  a  convert  of  no  common  order, 
in  which  he  lays  down,  and  substantially  proves 
the  truth  of  his  position,  that  the  conversion  and 
apostleahw  of  St*  Paul  alone,  duly  considered^ 
t«,  of  itself,  a  demonstration  sufficient  to  prove 
Christianity  to  be  a  Divine  Revelation,  Into 
these  circumstances,  which  it  is  probable  power- 
fully assisted  his  own  convictions,  he  has  with 
great  diligence  examined ;  and  has  with  irre- 
sistible strength  proposed  them  lor  the  convic- 
tion of  otiiers. 

In  the  other  instance,  we  refer  to  that  exqui- 
site work,  the  *  Hores  Pauline,*  of  Doctor  Paley  ; 
a  work  which  exhibits  a  species  of  evidence  as 
original  as  it  is  incontrovertible.  It  is  a  corro- 
boration of  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament,  do- 
rived  from  the  incidental  but  close  correspond- 
ence of  numberless  passages  in  the  life  and 
travels  of  Saint  Paul,  related  in  the  Acts,  with 
his  own  repeated  reference,  in  his  Epistles,  to 
the  same  circumstances,  persons,  places,  and 
events ;  together  with  their  most  correct  ceo. 
graphical  agreement; — the  respective  authors 
of  both  writings  nnifbrmly  and  consistently 
though  unintentionally,  throwing  light  on  eiich 
other. 

This  interesting  work,  in  a  more  especial 
manner,  adds  weight  to  facts  which  were  already 

•  Lord  latUston 
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Ml  J  aiteblitlMd,  ud  strenifth  to  that  •tratb* 
which  was  before  '  barred  up  with  riba  of  iron.* 
We  cannot  too  highly  eetimate  this  subsidiary 
eYidenoe  to  the  Christian  revelation,  derived  as 
it  were  casually  and  incidentally  fVom  our  apos- 
tle, from  him  to  whom  we  were  already  un. 
speakably  indebted  for  so  much  direct  spiritual 
and  jH'actical  instruction.  It  is  a  species  of  evi. 
dence  so  ingenious,  yet  so  solid,  so  clear  and  so 
decisive,  that  the  author  must  have  carried  his 
point  in  any  court  of  judicature  before  which  the 
cause  might  have  been  brought. 

If  it  were  not  the  very  genius  of  scepticism  to 
shrink  its  *  shrivelled  essence*  down  to  the  mi. 
nutest  point,  when  it  wishes  to  work  itself  an 
entrance  where  no  visible  opening  seems  previ. 
ously  to  have  been  lefl,  we  should  think,  that, 
after  the  able  defences  of  Revelation  which  have 
been  made  on  general  grounds,  the  addition  of 
these  partial  and  subordinate,  but  not  less  eon. 
vincing  proofs,  had  not  left  even  the  smallest 
crevice  through  which  Unbelief  could  force,  or 
even  Doubt  insinuate  its  way. 

But  to  quit  this  more  limited  channel  of  con- 
viction for  the  broad  current  of  general  Scrip- 
ture, let  us  examine  what  pericd  would  have 
been  more  favourable,  not  only  for  the  con6rma> 
tion  of  our  belief,  but  for  our  moral,  our  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  improvement.  Let  us  in- 
stitute an  inquiry,  (if  a  few  cursory  and  super- 
ficial remarks  may  be  so  called,)  whether  all 
those  whose  supposed  superior  opportunities  of 
religious  improvement  we  are -disposed  to  envy, 
really  possessed  more  advantages  than  ourselves ; 
and  whether  many  among  them  were  induced, 
in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  sit  cation  to 
make  the  best  use  of  those  which  they  actually 
did  possess. 

How  very  few  of  those  who  were  not  only 
countrymen,  but  contemporaries  of  ouc  blessed 
Redeemer,  believed  in  him,  or  at  least  perse- 
vered  in  their  belief!  Even  of  his  immediate 
disciples,  even  of  his  select  friends,  of  the  fe- 
Toured  few  who  beheld  the  beautiful  consistencv 
of  his  daily  life,  who  were  more  intimately  pri- 
vileged to  hear  the  gracious  words  which  pro- 
ceeded  fi'om  his  lips :  we  pass  by  the  Son  of 
Perdition :— <me  had  not  courage  so  much  as  to 
acknowledge  that  he  knew  him ;  another  doubted 
his  identity  after  his  resurrection.  In  the  mo- 
ment  of  ezqatsile  distress,  they  all  forsook  him. 
His  own  *  familiar  friends*  abandoned  him,  *  and 
of  the  people  there  was  none  with  him.' 

Where  then  were  the  peculiar,  the  enviable 
advantages,  of  that  situation,  placed  in  which, 
the  fervent  Peter,  who  declared  that  though  all 
men  should  forsake  him,  vet  would  not  he  ;  yet 
Peter  forgot  his  oath,  and  forfeited  his  fidelity ! 
Can  we  affirm,  that  we  have  stronger  or  more 
tender  religious  attachments,  than  *  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved  ?*  Yet  was  he  one  of  that 
aR  who  forsook  him.  Are  we  sure  that  it  is  a 
superiority  in  our  faith,  rather  than  in  our  cir- 
cumstances, which  makes  us  to  differ  from  those 
affectionate  but  troubled  companions,  who,  af\er 
his  crucifixion,  sunk  into  the  most  hopeless  des- 
pendency  : — *  We  trusted  that  this  should  have 
been  He  who  should  have  redeemed  Israel.* 
Cannot  we,  on  the  contrary,  exultingly  say,  We 
(nolo  that  this  was  He  who  has  redeemed,  not 


Israel  only,  but  every  penitffBt  believw,  of  every 
people,  and  kindred,  and  nation,  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  AfVer  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  diviiM 
mission  had  been  ratified  by  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  and  the  descent  of  the  HolyJ3pi« 
rit,  how  many  who  heard  the  preaching,  and 
beheld  the  miracles  of  his  apostles,  remained 
hardened  in  incredulity  !  In  the  ages  immedi* 
ately  succeeding  the  promulgation  of  the  (Sos- 
pel,  even  while  its  verities  were  new,  and  the 
senee  of  its  blessings  fresh,  many  of  its  professors 
fell  into  gross  errors ;  some  tainted  its  purity  by 
infusions  of  their  own  ;  othera  incorporated  witn 
it  the  corruptions  of  Paganism.  Many  became 
heretics,  some  became  apostates,  not  a  few  re- 
nounced Christianity,  and  more  perhaps  disho- 
noured it 

Does  not  Saint  Paul,  after  his  incessant  la^ 
hours,  even  afler  his  apparent  success  in  mie 

?|uarter  of  the  globe,  sorrowfully  exclaim  to  hie 
iriend,  'Thou  k newest  thataU  they  which  are 
in  Asia  be  turned  away  from  me.'  He  then 
proceeds  to  enumerate  individuals,  of  whom,  it 
may  be  presumed,  that  he  once  entertained  bet- 
ter hopes.  While,  therefore,  we  possess  the 
works  of  this  great  apostle,  and  still  many  con- 
tinue to  receive  so  little  benefit  from  them,  let 
not  any  deceive  themselves  with  the  notion,  that 
they  would  have  derived  infallible  sanctification 
from  his  personal  preaching;  but  lot  them  re- 
member, that  all  proconsular  Asia,*  who  enjoy- 
ed that  blessing,  deserted  both  him  and  the 
Goepel.  May  not  even  the  advantage,  consider- 
ed in  some  points  of  view,  be  reckoned  on  our 
side  7  If  we  may  trust  his  own  humble  report 
of  himself,  *  his  letters,*  he  says,  *  were  allowed 
to  be  more  weighty  and  powerful  than  his  bodily 
presence.' 

If  so  many  were  perverted,  who  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  standing  the  nearest  to  the  fountain  of 
light,  who  even  drank  immediately  from  the 
living  spring  itself,  shall  we  look  for  a  more  lu- 
minous exhibition  or  more  privileged  exercise, 
or  more  sincere  *  obedience*  of  Christian  *  faith,' 
in  the  middle  ages,  when,  in  truth,  religion  was 
in  a  good  measure  extinguished;  when  the  Chris- 
tian world  had  sunk  into  almost  primeval  dark- 
ness ;  *  when  Christianity,*  to  borrow  the  words 
of  Melancthon,  *  was  become  a  mere  compound 
of  philosophy  and  superstition  ;*  when  what  re- 
ligion did  survive,  was  confined  to  a  few,  was 
immured  in  cloisters,  was  exhausted  in  quibbles, 
was  wasted  in  unprofitable  subtleties,  was  exhi- 
bited  with  little  speculative  clearness,  and  less 
practical  influence  7 

Even  when  literature  and  religion  awoke  to- 
gether fVom  their  long  slumber,  when  Chris- 
tianity was  renovated  and  purified,  the  glorious 
beams  of  the  Reformation  did  not  diffuse  uni- 
versal illumination.  Even  by  better  disposed, 
but  partially  enlightened  minds,  contention  was 
too  frequently  mistaken  for  piety,  and  debate 
substituted  for  devotion. 

Of  how  different  a  spirit  fVom  these  wrangling 
Polemics  was  Saint  Faul !  Though  he  repeat- 
edly  exhorts  his  friends,  especially  Timothy,  in 
instructing  his  people,  to  watch  particularly 
*  over  their  doctrine,*  the  grand  foundation  on 

*  S  TimoUiy,  eh.  i. 
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wliioh  all  praaehing^  nuflt  be  built,  yet  he  ever 
■hows  himMlf  an  enemy  to  controversy,  to  fri- 
voloas  disputes,  and  idl^^ontention.  He  directs 
his  converts,  not  to  wastd  the  time  and  strength, 
which  should  be  reserved  for  great  occasions, 
ubout  wcrdt  U  no  profit^  huJt  tufmerting  tho  hemr- 
era.  And,  perhaps,  there  has  seMoHi  been  less 
genuine  piety  in  the  church  than  when  intricate 
and  theoretical  points  in  theology  have  been 
most  pertinaciously  discussed.  This  is  not  *  eon- 
tending  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,* 
bat  diverting  the  attention  from  faith,  and  alien- 
ating the  heart  from  charity. 

We  do  not  mean  to  censure  a  spirit  of  enquiry, 
nor  to  repress  earnestness,  in  the  solution  of 
difficulties.  It  is  indeed  the  very  essence  of  an 
inquiring  mind  freely  to  start  doubts,  as  it  is 
of  a  learned  and  enlightened  age  rationally  to 
eolve  them.  On  this  point  we  are  quite  of  the 
opinion  of  a  good  old  Divine,  that  *  nothing  is 
eo  certain  as  that  which  is  certain  after  doubts.* 
But  compared  even  with  the  latter  period  of  re- 
ligious light  and  information,  how  far  superior 
is  our  own  7  We  who  have  the  happiness  to 
live  in  the  present  age,  live,  when  truth  has  had 
time  to  force  its  way  through  all  the  obscurities 
which  had  been  raised  about  it,  to  prevent  its 
access  to  the  understanding.  If  we  rightly  ap- 
preciate our  advantages,  we  shall  truly  find  that 
no  country,  in  any  age,  was  ever  placed  in  a 
fairer  position  for  improvement  in  wisdom,  in 
piety,  and  happiness.  A  black  cloud  indeed, 
charged  with  sulphureous  matter,  for  a  long 
time  was  suspended  over  our  heads ;  but,  provi- 
dentially  directed,  it  passed  on,  and  bursting, 
spread  eonflagt&tion  over  other  lands.  By  the 
most  exact  retributive  justice,  those  very  coun- 
tries in  which  the  modern  Titans  first  assaulted 
Heaven,  became  the  first  scene  of  total  deaola- 
tion. — In  other  places  we  have  seen  experiments 
tried,  new  in  their  nature,  terrible  in  their  pro- 
gress, and  worse  than  fruitless  in  their  results. 
We  have  seen  a  great  naUon  endeavouring  to 
show  the  world  that  they  could  do  without  God. 
We  have  seen  them  exclude  the  Maker  from 
his  own  creation  !  and  to  complete  the  opposi- 
tion between  their  own  government  and  His 
whom  they  floried  in  dethroning,  they  used 
their  impiously  assumed  power  for  tJie  extermi- 
nation  of  the  species  which  he  had  created,  for 
the  de9tructi<m  of  the  souls  whom  he  had  sent 
his  Son  to  redeem. 

If,  however,  in  our  own  age,  and  perhaps  our 
own  country,  Christianity  has  not  only  been 
boldly  opposed,  but  audaciously  villi  Bed,  it  has 
been  only  so  much  the  more  seriously  examined, 
so  much  the  more  vigorously  defonded.  If  its 
truth  has  been  questioned  by  some,  and  denied 
by  others,  il  has  been  only  the  more  carefully 
flifted,  the  more  aatisfoctorily  cleared.  The 
clouds  in  which  sophistry  had  sought  to  en- 
velope it,  are  dispersed ;  the  chargea  which 
scepticism  had  brought  against  it  are  repelled. 
The  facU,  arch-like,  have  been  strengthened  by 
being  trampled  upon.  Infidelity  has  done  its 
worst,  and  by  the  energy  of  its  efforts,  and  the 
fiiilure  of  its  attempts,  has  shown  how  little  it 
could  do.  Wit,  and  ingenuity,  and  argnment 
have  contributed  each  its  quota  to  confirm  the 
trnthi  which  wit»  and  infttuiityv  •ad^arfoxaaat,^ 
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had  nndertakmi  to  tabfTOft.  TUmte  oa  tbe 
wrong  side  have  elicited  superior  talents  on  the 
right,  and  the  champions  of  tha  Gospel  have 
bMten  ita  asaailanta  with  their  own  weapons. 
Phyrrhoniam  has  been  beneficial,  for  by  props, 
gating  its  doubts  it  has  cauaed  them  to  lie  ob- 
viated. Even  Atheism  itself  has  not  been  with- 
out its  uses,  for  by  obtruding  its  impieties,  it 
has  brought  defeat  on  the  <^ection8,  and  ab- 
horrence on  their  aliettora.  Thus  the  enemies 
of  our  faith  have  done  aervice  to  onr  canae,  for 
they  have  not  advanced  a  aingle  charge  against 
it,  which  haa  not  been  foUowed  by  complete  re- 
fbtation  ;  the  shalting  of  the  torch  haa  caossd 
it  to  diffbse  a  clearer  and  stronger  light. 

Let  OS  once  more  resume  VSt  comparison  of 
our  advantagea,  and  the  use  we  nwke  of  them, 
''with  the  advantagea  and  the  conduct  of  theae 
ancient  servants  of  God,  in  considering  whom, 
perhaps,  we  mingle  envy  with  oor  admiration. 
How  forvently  did  theae  aainU  of  the  CNd  Tes- 
tament pant  for  tiiat  full  blaie  of  light  nnder 
which  we  live,  and  for  which  we  are  ao  little 
thankful  !--*  I  have  waited  for  thy  aalvation,  O 
Lord  !*  was  the  lieart-fektapoetropne  of  a  devout 
patriarch.  The  aged  aaint  who  *  waited  for  the 
consolation  of  Israel,  and  raptarously  sung  his 
Nunc  iftmtttis,*— -4hs  ancient  propheteas,  who 
departed  not  fkom  the  temple,  who  deeisted  not 
from  prayer  day  or  night ;— the  father  of  the 
Baptist,  who  *  blessed  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
that  he  had  visited  and  redeemed  his  people  ;'* 
— how  small  were  their  advantages  compared 
with  ours.'  How  weak  is  oor  faith,  how  freez- 
ing our  gratitude  compared  with  theirs !  f  They 
only  beheld  in  their  Saviour  a  feeble  infant  ^— 
they  had  not  heard,  as  wa  hare  heard,  from  the 
most  undeniable  authority,  tbe  perfbctiona  of 
hia  lift,  nor  the  miradea  of  hia  power,  nor  the 
worka  of  hie  mercy,  nor  hia  triumph  over  death, 
nor  his  ascension  into  Heaven,  nor  the  deecent 
of  the  Comforter.  They  had  witnaased  a  large 
portion  of  the  globe  brought  within  the  Chris- 
tiao  pale  by  the  preaching  of  that  Goapsl,  the 
dawn  of  which  so  exhilirated  their  overflowing 
bearta.  If  fbll  beatitude  ia  promiaad  to  them 
who  have  not  aeen,  and  yet  have  believed ;  what 
will  be  the  atate  of  those  who  virtnally  Aaee 
seen,  and  yet  have  not  believed  ? 

Had  any  patriarch,  or  aaint,  who  was  permit 
ted  only  some  rare  and  tranaientgiimpees  of  the 
promiaed  bleaaing,  being  allowed  in  prophetic 
vision  to  penetrate  throngh  the  long  vista  of 
agea,  which  lay  in  remote  futurity  before  him-* 
had  he  been  aaked  whether,  if  his  power  eom» 
curred  with  his  ehoioe,  in  what  age  and  in  what 
nation  he  would  have  wished  his  lot  aasigned 
him— ia  it  not  more  than  probable  that  he  wouM 
have  replied — in  osbat  aaiTAiN,  in  tbb  nanr* 

mNO  OV  THX  NINrrSBNTH  CEStTOMY, 

May  we  not  ventore  to  aeaert,  that  thors  era, 
at  thia  moment,  on  the  whole,  asore  belpa  an4 
fower  hiodrancea  to  tbe  operation  of  Cbriatian 
piety,  than  at  any  preceding  period  7  May  wn 
not  aaaert,  that  at  no  tiaae  has  tbe  genuine  relk 
gion  of  the  Gospel  been  more  precieely  defined, 
more  eompletely  stript  of  human  inventions^ 
raer^porifisd  from  pbilcac^ioal 
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one  hind,  uid  on  tho  oUier  mora  ckarod  from 
■aperstitiout  pervtraiona,  fftnatieal  iDteinpor- 
ADce,  and  debtsingr  aMociationa?  That  there 
atill  exist  amoog^  us  philoaophiata  and  fanatics, 
not  a  ft w,  we  are  far  from  denjiog ;  but  neither 
is  the  distortion  of  faith  in  the  one  pvty,  nor 
its  subforsion  in  the  other,  the  prevailin|f  cha- 
racter ;  good  aonse  and  right  mindedness  pre* 
dominate  in  our  general  views  of  Christian  it j. 

If  it  be  objected  that  there  is  a  very  powerful 
aid  wanting  to  the  confirmation  of  evr  faith, 
which  the  age  of  the  apostles  presented — that 
of  miraculous  gifts — the  obvious  answer  is,  that 
if  they  have  ceased,  it  is  because  they  have  fuUv 
answered  the  end  for  which  they  were  conferred, 
and  is  not  the  withdrawing  of  these  extraordi- 
nary endowments  more  than  oompenssted  by 
the  fulfilment  of  so  many  of  the  prophecies  bf 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  anticipation  of  the 
near  appfoach  of  others,  yet  unaccomplished  7 
In  the  mean  time  have  we  not  the  perpetual 
attestation  of  those  living  miracles,  the  unalter- 
•d  state  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  the  frequent 
internal  renovation  of  the  humaii  heart  7 

There  is  not  a  more  striking  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  Royal  Psalmist,  than  the  fer- 
vent  and  reiterated  expressions  of  his  love  and 
admiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  what  a 
variety  of  rapturous  strains  does  he  pour  out  the 
overflowings  of  his  ardent  soul !  *  Oh !  how  I 
love  thy  law !  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  to  my  feet— 
Oh  teach  me  thy  statutes !  Thy  words  have  I 
hid  within  my  heart-^^pen  thou  mine  eyes, 
that  I  may  see  the  wondrous  things  of  thv  law  V 
To  give  a  full  view  of  his  afiectionate  eflnisioos, 
would  be  to  transcribe  the  larger  portion  of  the 
Psalms.  To  paraph raae  his  words,  would  be  to 
dilute  essential  spirit. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment,  and  while  we  admire 
this  holy  fervency,  let  us  blush  at  our  own  in- 
gratitude  for  advantages  so  superior :  let  us  la- 
ment our  own  want  of  spiritual  sensibility.  Let 
us  be  humbled  at  the  reflection,  how  very  small 
was  the  portion  of  Scripture  with  which  David 
was  acquainted !  How  comparatively  little  did 
he  know  of  that  divine  book,  yet  what  holy 
transport  was  kindled  by  that  little !  He  knew 
scarcely  more  than  the  Pentateuch,  and  one  or 
two  contemporary  prophets.  Then  let  us  turn 
our  eyes  to  the  full  revelation  under  which  we 
live,  and  be  ^^rateful  for  the  meridian  splendour. 

Had  David  seen,  as  we  see,  the  predictions 
of  the  late  prophetical  writers,  those  of  Isaiah 
•specially,  to  say  nothing  of  his  own,  fulfilled — 
ha<d  he  seen,  as  we  have  seen  their  glorious  ac 
fsomplishment  in  the  New  Testament— 4he  in. 
earnation  and  reaurreotion  of  Christ,  the  plenary 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  fulfilment  of  types, 
the  substantiation  of  shadows,  the  solution  of 
figures,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  wide 
propagation  of  the  everlasting  (Gospel,  and  that 
in  far  more  tongues  than  were  heard  on  the  day 
of  Penteeoet,— bad  he  seen  a  Bible  in  every  oot- 
tage  a  little  seminarv  of  Christian  inatitntion 
in  every  village— had  he  beheld  the  firm  esta* 
blishment  of  the  Christian  Church,  no  longer 
opposed,  but  supported  by  secular  powers,  after 
liaving  conquered  opposition  by  weapons  porely 
spiritual — hiad  he  seen  a  standing  minbtry  con- 
lumMi  in  a  ffogidar  sooceMOft  tnm  the  age  of . 


the  apostles  to  tho  preaaot  boof— had  he 
in  addition  to  these  domettie  blessings,  England 
emancipating  Africa  and  evangelizing  India, 
commerce  spreading  her  sails  to  promote  civitix- 
ation,  and  Christianity  elevating  civilisation  and 
sanctifying  commerce — had  the  Royal  Saint 
witnessed  this  combination  of  mercies  in  one 
single  country,  what  had  his  feelings  been  7 

He  who  so  passionately  exclaimed,  *  Oh  how 
amiable  are  thv  dwellings,  thou  Lord  of  Hosts ! 
—my  soul  hath  a  desire  and  a  longing  to  enter 
into  the  courts  of  the  Lord — blessed  are  they 
that  dwell  in  thine  house— one  day  in  thy  courts 
is  better  than  a  thousand--H>ne  thing  have  I  de- 
sired of  the  Lord,  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the 
&ir  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  visit  his  temple' 
— this  conqueror  of  the  heathen,  this  denouncer 
of  false  gods,  this  chosen  monarch  of  the  choeen 
people,  this  fervent  lover  of  the  devotions  of^the 
Sanctuary,  this  hallowed  poet  of  Sioo,  this  noble 
contributor  to  svr  public  worship,  this  man  afler 
God's  own  heart,  was  not  permitted  to  build  one 
single  church— W9  in  this  island  only,  posseaa 
ten  thousand. 

But  some  may  say,  the  apoatlea  had  super- 
natural supports,  which  are  withheld  from  us. 
Their  supports  were  doubtless  proportioned  to 
the  fervency  of  their  faith,  and  to  the  extraordi- 
nary emergencies  on  which  they  were  called  to 
act  But  as  we  had  occasion  to  remark  in  a 
former  chapter,  these  assistances  seem  to  have 
been  reserved  iu  occasions  to  which  we  are  not 
called ;  and  to  be  dispensed  to  them  for  othere 
rather  than  for  themselves.  We  do  not  find  that 
they  who  could  cure  diseases,  were  exempted 
from  sofiering  them ;  that  they  who  could  raise 
others  from  the  dead,  escaped  a  violent  death 
themselves.  We  do  not  find  that  the  aids  aflbrd- 
ed  them,  were  given  to  extinguish  their  natural 
feelings,  to  lighten  their  burdens,  to  rescue  them 
from  the  vieissltudes  of  a  painful  life,  from  po- 
verty or  eorrows,  from  calumny  or  disgrace. 
Though  Saint  Paul  converted  the  jailor,  he  had 
neverthelese  been  hia  prisoner ;  though  he  had 
been  the  instrument  of  making  *  saints  even  in 
C0sar's  household,'  he  was  not  delivered  from 
perishing  by  Cmsar's  sword. 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  their  ordinary  trans- 
actions they  had  the  assistance  of  more  than  the 
ordinary  operations  of  the  Spirit  These,  blensed 
be  Almighty  Goodness!  are  not  limited  to 
prophets  or  apostles,  but  promised  to  all  sincere 
believers  to  the  end  of  the  world  :  communicated 
in  a  measure  proportioned  to  their  faith,  and 
accommodated  to  their  exigencies.  The  trea- 
sures of  grmce,  unlike  all  other  treasures,  are 
not  to  be  exliaosted  by  using ;  but  like  the  muL 
tiplication  of  loaves,  more  is  left  to  be  gathered 
up  after  the  gift  is  used,  than  was  imparted  in 
the  first  instanqe* 


CHAP.  XXIL 

Conthuimt^-yCunvry  inquiry  into  eome  tf  lie 
isiUsik  implied  Otntful  ImprovmnMni. 


If  Wi^  in  thvi  fftrourito  ^omttfy.  and  at  thi« 
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flmmred  period,  are  not  u  internally  happy  aa 
we  are  outwardly  prosperous;  if  we  do  not 
reach  that  eletratbn  in  piety  ;  if  we  do  not  ex- 
hibit  that  coraiateucy  or  character,  which,  from 
the  advantage  of  our  position,  might  be  enpect- 
ed ;  if  innumerable  providential  distinctions  are 
conferred  without  boing  proportionally  improv. 
ed ;  if  we  are  rejoicing  lor  public  blessings, 
without  no  profiting  by  them  as  to  make  advance- 
ment in  private  virtue  and  personal  religion ; — 
should  we  not  diligently  inquire  in  what  parti- 
culars our  deficiencies  chiefly  consist,  and  what 
ve  the  obstructions  which  especially  impedo 
our  progress? 

That  middle  course  which  the  luke-warm 
Christian  takes,  he  takes  partly  because  it  seems 
tii  carry  with  it  many  present  advantages,  which 
the  genuine  Christian  loses.  This  measured 
conduct  obtains  for  him  that  general  popularity, 
the  desire  of  which  is  his  main  spring  of  action. 
He  secure  the  friendship  of  worldly  men,  be- 
cause he  can  acoommodate  his  taste  to  their 
conversation,  and  bend  his  views  to  their  prac- 
tices. As  he  is  not  profligate,  the  pious  who 
are  naturally  candid,  judge  him  (avourably,  and 
entertain  iiopea  of  his  becoming  all  they  wish  ; 
so  that  he  unites  the  creditof  their  good  opinion 
with  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  society  of 
the  others.  A  neutral  character  thus  converts 
every  thing  to  his  own  profit,  avoids  the  suspi- 
cion  attached  to  saints,  and  the  disgrace  insepa- 
rable from  sinners.  To  disoblige  ue  world,  is, 
upon  his  principles,  a  price  almost  too  high  for 
(he  purchase  of  heaven  itself.  Is  it  not  doubtful, 
whether  he  who  accounts  it  so  easy  a  matter  to 
be  a  Christian,  ts  a  Christian  in  reality?  To 
such  an  one,  indeed,  it  is  as  easy  as  it  is  piea- 
%Bant  to  reckon  upon  heaven  ;  but  can  any,  with- 
out  faith  and  without  patienoe,  be  followers  of 
them,  who,  *  through  fiuth  and  patience  inherit 
the  promises  7* 

The  truth  is,  mere  men  of  the  world  do  not 
conceive  a  very  formidable  opinion  of  the  real 
evil  of  sin  :  they  think  slightly  of  it  because  it 
is  so  common  ;  they  even  think  almost  favour- 
pibly,  at  least  they  think  charitably  of  it,  when 
they  see  that  even  good  men  are  not  altogether 
exempt  from  it.  From  carelessnees,  or  an 
erroneous  kindness,  they  entertain  a  tender 
opinion  of  what  they  perceive  to  be  a  constant 
attendant  on  human  nature:  they  plead,  in 
its  vindication,  the  mercy  of  Gk>d,  the  weak- 
ness of  man,  the  power  of  temptation ;  and 
are  apt  to  oonstrtie  a  strict  judgment  on  the 
thing  into  an  uncharitable  harshness  on  the  man. 
For  this  forbearance  they  expect  to  be  paid  in 
kind,  to  be  paid  with  interest ;  for  their  very 
charity  is  nsurioqs.  The  least  religious  how- 
ever,  often  resent  keenly  those  crimes  which 
offend  against  society;  of  sins  which  affect 
'  their  own  interest,  they  are  the  most  forwasd  to 
seek  legal  redress.  But  they  do  not  feel  that 
some  of  the  worst  corruptions  are  of  a  spiritual 
pature ;  and  to  those  which  only  offend  God, 
they  never  show  themselves  tenderly  alive. 

But  if  they  were  brought  to  entertain  just  no. 
tions  of  the  glorious  majesty  of  God,  they  would 
soon  learn  to  see  how  sin  dishonours  it ;  nor 
oould  an  adequate  view  of  his  unspeakable  holi- 
^m*  fiul  of  leading  tbmn  to.  a  thorough  hatred 


of  9WBry  thing  which  is  in  dinot  opponlian  to 
it  If,  however,  their  own  impure  vision  pre- 
vents them  from  perceiving  how  deeply  sin 
must  oflfend  the  infinite  parity  of  God,  the/ 
might  at  least  be  awfully  convinced  of  its  malig- 
nant nature,  by  contemplating  the  wide  and 
lasting  ravagea  it  has  maide  amonv  the  human 
race.  That  can  bono  inconsiderable  evil,  which 
has  been  perpetuating  itself  and  entailing  misery 
on  its  perpetrators  for  nearly  mx  thousand  yearf. 
Many  are  too  much  disposed  to  confound  a 
confident  foelinff  of  seoority  with  religious  peace. 
Conscience,  whose  suggestions  were  perhaps 
once  clamorous,  may,  from  long  neglect,  have 
beoome  gradually  less  and  lese  audible.  The 
more  obtuse  the  feelings  grow,  the  less  distur- 
bance they  give.  This  moral  deadness  assomes 
the  name  of  tranquillityrand,  as  Galgacus  said 
of  the  Roman  conquerors,  in  his  noble  speech  on 
the  Grampian  hills,  *■  when  they  have  laid  all 
waste,  they  call  the  desolation  Peace,* 

Is  tltere  not  a  growing  appearance,  that  many 
are  substituting  for  the  integrity  of  Chrsstiaa 
doctrine,  as  taught  in  the  Goepel,  a  religion  com- 
pounded chiefly  of  the  purer  elements  of  Deism, 
amalgamated  with  some  of  the  more  popular  at- 
tributes of  Chriatianity !  If  the  apostle,  after  all 
his  high  attainments,  *  was  determined  to  know 
nothing  but  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified,* 
shall  a  deteriorated,  or,  as  it  is  pleased  to  call 
itself,  a  liberal  Chrietianity,  lead  its  votariea  to 
beaatisfied  with  knowing  every  thing  except 
him ;  that  is,  to  be  satisfied  without  snowing 
him  in  such  a  manner,  as  at  once  to  believe  in 
him  as  a  prophet,  and  to  be  ruled  by  hira  as  a 
king ;  at  once  to  obey  him  as  a  teacher,  and 
trust  in  him  as  a  Saviour  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  remember,  that  we 
may  be  oorrect  in  our  creed  without  possessing 
a  living  fiiith.  We  may  be  right  in  our  opinions, 
without  any  cordial  concurrence  of  the  heart,  or 
any  obedient  subjuration  of  the  will.  We  may 
be  regular  in  the  rorms  pf  devotion,  and  irre- 
pfular  in  our  passions.  We  may  be  tempert^ 
in  what  reg^rids  the  animal  appetites,  and  in- 
temperate  m  the  indulgence  of  evil  tempers. 
We  may  be  proud  of  our  own  orthodoxy,  while 
we  ridicule  a  serious  spirit  in  another  professor 
of  the  same  opinions.  We  may  maintain  a 
customary  habit  of  prayer,  while  we  are  desti- 
tute  of  that  spirit,  without  which  prayer  is  un- 
available. May  not  some  pray  without  invoking 
the  radiation  of  the  great  Intercessor  7  May  he 
not  say  to  some  now,  as  he  said  to  his  disciples, 
HUhetio  ye  Aaes  atked  noiking  in  my  name  ? 
We  do  not  mean  so  invoking  him,  as  to  round 
the  closing  period  with  his  name,  but  so  regard- 
ing him,  as  to  make  him  the  general  medinmof 
our  intercourse  with  heaven. 

And  is  it  not  an  increasing  evil,  that  there 
seems  to  prevail  among  some,  a  habit,  so  to  speak, 
of  generalizing  religion,  of  melting  down  the 
peculiar  principles  of  Christianity,  Ull  its  grand 
truths  are  blended  in  the  fusion,  and  oome  out 
of  the  cfeucible  without  any  distinctive  charac- 
ter ?  A  fundamental  doctrine  of  our  religion  is, 
with  many,  grown  net  only  into  disuse,  but  dis- 
credit But  unless  a  man  can  seriously  ear, 
that  his  natural  powers  are  fully  effectual  ror 
pnotaeal  dntiM ;  tb^tM  U  iiMi&vinly  i(ld« 
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of  hinMelf  to  pnrrae  the  right  which  be  ap- 
proves, and  to  avoid  the  wroagf  which  be  oon- 
deknnv,  and  to  turmount  the  evil  which  be  la- 
mentfli,  and  to  reiist  the  temptationt  which  be 
feels,  it  should  seem  tiiat  he  ought  in  reason  to 
be  deeply  thankful  for  that  divine  aid  which  the 
Grospel  promises,  and  on  which  Saint  Paul  des. 
cants  with  such  perpetual  emphasis;  that  be 
ought  gladly  to  implore  its  comraonicatioQ  by 
the  means  prescribed  by  this  great  apostle. 

If  a  man  does  not  set  upon  his  own  strength  ; 
if  he  cannot  live  upon  his  own  resources,  if  he 
finds  that  his  good  intentions  are  ofUn  frustrat- 
ed, his  firmest  purposes  forgotten,  bis  best  reso- 
lutions broken ;  if  he  feels  that  be  cannot  change 
his  own  heart;  If  he  believes  that  there  is  a  real 
spiritual  assistance  offered,  and  that  the  com- 
munication of  this  aW  is  promised  to  fervent 
prayer ;  it  should  seem  to  follow,  as  a  necessary 
eonsequenoe,  that  this  interior  sentiment  would 
lower  his  opinion  of  himself,  change  bis  notions 
of  the  Divine  character,  diminish  his  fbeling  of 
eelf  dependenee,  loosen  his  attachment  to  eense, 
make  him  more  indifferent  tb  human  opinion, 
and  more  solioitous  for  the  favour  of  God.  This 
bombKng,  yet  elevating  intercourse  with  heaven, 
would  seem  to  convince  him  feelingly,  that  of 
himself  he  can  do  nothing ;  that  human  estima- 
tion can  confer  no  intrinsic  value,  because  it  can- 
not make  us  what  we  are  not ;  and  that  we  ere, 
in  reality,  only  what  we  are  in  the  sight  of 
God. 

There  is  another  cause  which  hurts  the  in- 
terests  of  religion.  Injurious  names  are  reci- 
procally  given  to  the  most  imperious  duties; 
parties  take  diflforsnt  sides,  and  match  them 
each  against  the  other  as  if  they  were  opposite 
interests.  But  no  power  of  toorit  can  alter  the 
nature  of  tkin/rs.  Good  works  are  not  Popery ; 
nor  is  faith  Methodism.  Yet,  is  not  a  spiritnil 
litigation  vigorously  carried  on  between  two 
principles,  both  of  which  are  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  Gospel,  and  bound  up  therein  in  the  most 
intimate  and  indissoluble  union  7  Let  us  not 
reject  a  truth  because  it  is  misrepreeented  by 
those  who  do  not  understand  it  We  know  that 
a  learned  bishop  was  condemned  by  an  ignorant 
pope,  for  propagating  too  worse  a  heresy  than 
that  there  were  Antipodes. 

Mmy,  again,  desire  to  be  religions,  but  suffer 
the  desire  to  die  away  without  anjr  effort  to  sub* 
etantiate  it ;  without  any  cordial  adoption  of  the 
means  which  might  produce  the  effbct  Yet, 
with  this  inoperative  desire,  the  languid  Chris- 
tian quiets  conscience,  and  is  satisfied  with  re- 
ftrring  to  this  unproductive  wish  as  an  evidence 
of  his  sincerity.  The  efi^ect  is  similar  lo  that 
of  a  deceitful  anodyne,  which  lulls  pain  without 
removing  its  cause.  Thera  are  thoee  who  may 
be  said  to  swallow  religion  as  something  which 
they  are  told  it  is  their  duty  to  fa%e,  in  order  to 
do  them  good.  They  therefore  receive  it  in  the 
lump,  and  then  dismiss  it  from  their  thoughts 
as  a  thing  done.  It  is  no  wonder  if  the  suc- 
cess is  proportioned  to  the  measure.  But  would 
the  apostle  have  so  strenuously  insisted  on  the 
necemity  of  being,  *  renewed  from  day  to  day,* 
if  there  were  any  doJaUto  day  in  which  it  could 
be  affirmed  that  the  work  bad  been  acoomplish- 
•d?  mad  can  anj  tbiiif  ■hart  ofrachwMMMqpliah* 


ment,  justiiy  as  in  deiiiatinf  to  preaa  forward 
aAer  it  7 

If,  then,  we  would  embrace  Christianity  as  a 
life-giving  principle,  we  must  examine  it  analy- 
ticaUy ;  we  must  resolve  it  into  the  several  parts 
of  which  it  is  compounded,  instead  of  consider- 
ing it  as  a  nostrum  the  effect  of  which  is  to  be 
produced  by  our  ignorance  of  the  ingredients  of 
which  it  is  made  up.  To  subscribe  articles  of 
faith,  without  knowing  what  consequences  they 
involve — to  be  satisfied  with  having  them  pro- 
pounded, without  entering  into  the  spirit  of  our 
obligation  to  obey  them— to  acknowledge  their 
truth,  without  examining  our  own  interest  in 
them,  is  not  only  to  be  an  imperfect,  but  an  irra- 
tional Christian. 

While  the  political  and  moral  improvement 
of  the  world  around  us  seems,  in  many  respects, 
to  be  oonstantaneously  advancing,  let  not  us,  of 
this  highly  distinguished  land,  frustrate  the 
grand  objects  which  we  have  been  the  honour- 
ed instruments  of  establishing.  Britain  presents 
a  spectacle,  on  which,  if  the  world  gazes  with 
an  admiring,  it  will  ga^e  also  with  a  scruti- 
nizing eye.  Those  whom  we  have  served  and 
saved,  will  jealously  inquire — ^for  the  obliged  are 
not  the  least  prying — Whether  we  live  up  to  the 
high  lone  we  assume  ? — Whether  we  obey  the 
Grospel  we  extol? — Whether  we  are  religious 
in  person,  or  by  proxy  ? — Whether  all  who  dis- 
perse the  Scriptures,  read  them  7-^  May  not  the 
critical  observer  be  inclined  to  parody  the  inter- 
rogatories of  our  apostle  to  the  censorious  Jews.* 
Thou  that  layest  another  should  not  swear,  art 
thou  guilty  of  profane  levity  7  Thou  that  sayest 
a  man  should  keep  the  sixth  and  seventh  com- 
mandments, dost  thou  shrink  from  duelling  and 
libertinism  7  Thou,  who  boldest  out  a  fair  ex- 
ample in  attending  the  solemnities  of  the  Sunday 
morning's  worship,  doet  thou  attend  likewise 
the  unhallowed  festivities  of  the  evening  7  Thou 
that  art  valiant  in  the  field,  art  thou  also  *  valiant 
for  the  truth  V  Thou  who,  profossing  *  pure  re- 
ligion and  undefiled,*  visitest  tlie  fatherless  and 
widow  with  thy  purse,  dost  tho^u  keep  thyself 
*  unspotted  from  the  world  7*  Let  it  be  observed, 
that  these  are  hypothetical  questions,  not  raah 
accusations. 

The  public  munificence  and  private  bounties 
of  this  age  and  country  have  outgone  all  example. 
An  almost  boundless  benevolence  has  annihila- 
ted all  distinction  of  religion  and  of  party,  of 
country  and  of  colour.  No  diffbrence  of  opinion, 
no  contrariety  of  feeling,  baa  checked  its  as- 
tonishing operation,  has  chilled  its  ardent  fiame. 
No  object  is  too  vast  fbr  its  grasp,  none  is  too 
minute  for  its  attention.  The  moral  energies 
of  the  country  have  kept  pace  with  the  military 
and  pditicaL  Charity,  too,  has  been  intimately 
connected  with  religion ;  and  we  may  hope,  it 
is  to  the  growth  of  the  latter  principle,  that  we 
are  to  ascribe  the  former  practical  effect. 

It  remains  with  us  to  give  substantial  proof^ 
that  the  right  practice  baa  flowed  from  the  true 
principle.  Let  us  never  give  occasion  to  the 
membera  of  another  church  to  infer,  that  even 
Protestants  are  not  practically  averse  from  the 
parchasa  of  t  Adiii(gencies.    Let  us  not  give  them 

•  Eomaa,  zxi.  Sl« 
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tiie  sli^fett  cause  for  impntinff  to  any  of  oar 
acts  of  beneficence  a  spirit  of  comrootation.  Let 
them  not  see,  that  sobriety,  purity,  and  self, 
control,  are  considered  by  many  of  us  as  minor 
statutes  in  the  Christian  code.  Let  it  nol  be  said, 
that  personal  holiness  is  laid  asleep  by  the  sooth. 
in;  blandishments  of  liberal  profession ;  by  the 
misapplied  tenderness  of  candid  oonstmction ; 
by  a  toleration  which  justifies  the  doin;  much 
wtiich  is  not  rig^ht  in  onrselves,  because  we  make 
large  allowances  (or  whatever  is  wrong  in  others. 
To  judge  charitably,  is  a  Christian  precept ;  but 
religion  no  more  permits  us  to  judge  falsely, 
than  to  act  censurably.  To  the  affluent  it  is 
cheaper,  and  to  the  inconsiderate  it  is  easier,  to 
relieve  otiiers,  than  to  deny  ourselves.  Let  them 
remember,  however,  that  though  to  give  liberally 
is  nobly  right ;  yet  to  act  consistently  is  indis- 
pensably  requisite,  if  we  would  make  that  which 
IS  in  itself  right  acceptable  to  God ;  and  let  even 
the  most  benevolent  never  fiiil  to  reflect,  that 
nothing  can  swell  the  tide  of  charity  to  its  full 
flow,  but  self-denial. 

If  some  among  as  were  to  make  their  public 
bounties  the  measure  of  their  domestic  conduct, 
it  would  be  setting  up  for  themselves  a  high 
practical  standard  :  yet  it  might  be  fair  to  make 
It  sow  Such  libersl  persons  might  do  well  to 
consider  how  far,  in  every  subscription  they  pay, 
they  do  not  give  a  sort  of  public  pledge  of  their 
general  practice ;  and  how  far,  in  order  to  be 
honest,  they  are  not  bound  to  redeem  the  depo. 
sit  by  their  general  correctness.  Is  it  not  a 
species  of  deceit  to  appear  better  than  we  are  ? 
And  do  we  not  virtually  practice  this  deceit  when 
our  selfgovernment  is  obviously  not  of  a  piece 
with  our  liberality  7 

Do  we  then  undervalue  charity  f  Ood  A>rbid. 
Charity  is  a  grace  so  peculiarly  Christian,  that 
it  is  said  to  have  been  practised  in  those  coun- 
tries only  where  Revelation  has  been  enjoyed 
either  by  possession  or  tradition.  Of  the  histo- 
rians of  ancient  times,  who  have  transmitted  to 
us  the  fame  of  their  military  skill,  their  political 
glory,  their  literary  talents,  their  public  spirit, 
or  domestic  virtues,  none  have  made  any  men- 
tion of  their  charitable  institutions ;  none  have 
made  any  mention  of  a  great  nation  receiving 
into  its  bosom,  in  the  moment  of  imminent  dan- 
ger, of  foreign  war,  and  pressing  domestic  dis- 
tress, myriads  of  exiles  from  the  enemy*8  coun- 
try ;  uf  their  receiving  and  supporting  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  the  priesthood  of  a  religion  so 
hostile  to  their  own,  as  scarcely  to  allow  them  to 
believe  that  there  was  salvation  for  their  bene- 
factors. 

Benevolence  is  the  most  lovely  associate  of 
the  other  Christian  virtues.  We  mistake  only 
when  we  adopt  her  as  their  substitute.  Excel- 
lence in  this  grand  article  is  so  far  from  pro- 
curing a  dispensation  from  the  other  graces  of 
piety,  ihat  she  only  raises  the  demand  for  their 
bflier  exercise.  In  the  Christian  race,  however, 
the  fleeter  virtue  must  not  slacken  her  speed, 
lest  her  competitors  should  be  distanced.  No ; 
the  lagging  attributes  mu^t  quicken  theirs. 

We  trust  that  we  have  not,  in  any  part  of  this 
Uttle  work,  attempted  to  degrade  human  reason* 
Is  it  degrading  any  quality  or  faculty,  to  assi^ 
to  it  Ut  proper  plaoe»  to  ascribe  to  it  its  precise 


▼aine?  Reason  and  religion  aeoord  as  ooni. 
pletely  in  practice  as  in  prmciple  ;  and  is  it  not 
a  subject  of  gratitude  to  God,  that  as  there  is 
nothing  in  Christian  belief,  so  there  is  nothing 
in  Christian  practice,  but  what  is  consonant  lo 
views  parely  rational.  Every  disorder,  irregu- 
larity, and  excess,  which  religion  prohibits,  m 
as  contrary  to  our  comfort,  health,  and  happi- 
ness here,  as  it  is  fatal  to  our  eternal  intereste ; 
and  should  be  equally  avoided  on  the  ground  of 
natural  and  spiritual  judgment  Nay,  if  Chris- 
tians  are  accused  by  the  infidel  of  selfish  mo- 
tives, in  obeying  God  for  their  own  interest ;  is 
there  not  more  absurdity  in  disobeying  Him, 
when,  by  so  doing,  we  forfeit  every  thing  which 
a  welLdirected  self-love  would  show  to  be  our 
highest  advantage,  and  which  common  sense, 
human  prudence,  worldly  wisdom,  would  teach 
us  to  pursue. 

Saint  Paul  combats  all  those  partialities  of 
judgment  which  arise  from  the  understanding 
submitting  itself  to  the  will,  from  conviction 
yielding  to  inclination.  As  it  was  the  truth  of 
the  principle,  the  rectitude  of  the  act,  which  de- 
tcrmined  his  judgment,  so  we  read  him  to  little 
purpose,  if  the  same  qualities  do  not  also  deter- 
mine ours.  But  men  submit  to  unexamined 
predilections ;  they  do  not  allow  themselves  tn 
be  convinced  of  any  thing  with  which  they  are 
not  first  pleased.  Practical  errors  are  rarely 
adopted  from  conviction,  but  almost  always  from 
inclination. 

Our  apostle  frequently  includes  *  lovers  of 
their  ownselves*  in  his  catalogue  of  grievous 
offenders.  He  considers  selfishness  as  a  state  of 
mind  inconsistent  with  Christianity.  No  other 
religion,  indeed,  had  ever  shown  that  it  was  sin- 
ful; no  other  had  ever  taught  its  followers  tore- 
sist  it ;  no  other  had  furnished  arms  against  it, 
had  enabled  its  disciples  to  conquer  it.  Yet, 
may  we  not  venture  to  sssert,  that  among  the 
prominent  faults  of  this  our  age,  is  a  growing 
selfishness.  We  mean  not  that  sullen  selfish- 
ness which  used  to  display  itself  in  penurious 
habits.  In  shabby  parsimony,  and  a  sordid  fru- 
gality, which  received  part  of  its  punishment  in 
the  self-inflicted  severities  of  its  votsry,  and  part 
in  the  discredit  and  contempt  which  attended 
it  But  we  mean,  that  luxurious  selfishness 
which  has  its  own  grstification  in  the  vanity  it 
indulges ;  and  its  own  reward  in  the  envy  it 
secretly  awakens,  in  the  admiration  it  openly 
excites. 

The  tide  of  an  increasing  dissipation,  gorge- 
ous, costly,  snd  voluptuous  beyond  all  precndent, 
has  swept  away  the  mounds  and  rsm parts  within  ' 
which  prudence  in  expense,  and  sobriety  in  man- 
ners, hsd  heretofore  confined  it.  Strange  !  that 
fashion  and  custom,  and  the  example  of  others, 
are  brought  forward  as  a  vindication  by  beings, 
who  know  they  must  be  themselves  individually 
responsible  for  the  errors  and  the  sins  into  which 
they  are  plunircd  by  imitation,  as  well  as  by  ori- 

{rinal  evil.  Numbers  are  pleaded  as  a  valid  apo- 
ogy  for  being  carried  headlong  down  the  tor- 
rent  But  have  we  ever  heard  that  the  plague 
was  thought  a  slighter  distemper  from  the  great- 
ness  of  the  numbers  infected  7  On  the  contrary, 
is  not  the  extent  of  the  ravage  its  most  alarming 
Bvmplom  7  and  is  not  the  weekly  diminution  ir 
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tlw  nomben  pnbliolv  registered  ai  tlie  only  tig- 
Del  of  returning  health  7 

God  has  blessed  the  late  anparalleled  eier- 
tions  of  this  country  with  a  proportionate  sue 
oess.  Honour  and  glory  crown  our  land.  But 
honour  and  'fflory  are  not  primary  stars  i  tliey 
borrow  their  lustre  from  that  immortal  principle 
which  is  the  fountain  of  all  moral  illumination. 
Let  as  bear  in  mind  that  to  be  prosperous  with, 
out  piety,  or  joyful  without  rratitude,  or  thankful 
without  repentance,  or  penitent  withoot  amend- 
ment,  is  to  forfeit  the  fatour  of  HiM  from  whom 
all  prosperity  is  derived.  We  are  told  in  the 
oraolea  of  God,  that  the  corruptions  of  an  trreli. 
gious  nation  convef ted  blessings  into  sina,  when 
*  pride  and  abundance  of  idleness*  were  the  un- 
grateful retarris  fbr  *  fulneas  of  broad.* 

Though  we  no  Icmger  perceire  that  open  ali- 
enation from  God,  so  apparent  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  Revelation,  yet  do  we  per- 
MiVe  that  retarn  to  Him  which  the  restoration 
df  our  prosperity  demands  7  Has  the  design  of 
the  Almighty,  in  visiting  us  with  the  calamitiee 
of  a  protracted  war  been  answered  by  a  renun- 
elation  of  the  sins  for  whicK  it  was  sent  7  Has 
his  goodness,  in  patting  a  happy  period  to  these 
calamities,  been  practically  acknowledged  7  ac- 
knowledged, not  merely  \ty  the  public  recogni- 
tion  of  a  wisely  appointed  day,  but  by  a  visible 
reformation  of  oar  habits  and  manners  7 

We  af^  now  most  imperatively  called  upon  to 

J^ive  unequivocal  proof,  that  our  devotion,  in  the 
ate  twenty  years  succession  of  national  fasts, 
had  some  meaning  in  It,  beyond  the  bare  com- 
pliance with  authority,  beyond  the  mere  impulse 
of  terror.  Let  it  not  be  inferred,  from  any  ap- 
parent slackness  of  principle,  that  ours  was  the 
prayer  of  nature  fbr  relief,  more  than  of  grace 
lor  pardon  ;  the  cry  for  escape  from  danger,  ra- 
ther than  for  deliverance  from  shi. 

As  God  has  abundantly  granted  us  all  the 
temporal  blessings  for  which  we  then  solicited, 
let  us  give  full  proof  that  our  petitions  were  spi- 
ritual as  well  as  political ;  as  He,  in  pity,  has 
withdrawn  the  ansfer  of  his  chastisements,  let 
da,  in  gratitude,  take  away  the  provocation,  of 
our  offences.  He  has  long  tried  us  with  correc 
tion,  he  is  now  trying  us  with  mercies.  If,  as 
we  are  told,  when  his  judgments  are  abroad  hi 
the  earth,  we  should  learn  righteousness,  what 
should  we  not  learn,  what  should  we  rtof  prac- 
tice, when  blessings  are  accumulated  upon  us — 
blessinp[s,  more  multiplied  in  their  number,  more 
ample  in  their  extent,  more  valuabre  in  their  na- 
ture, more  fraught  with  present  advantages, 
toore  cafculated  fbr  our  eternal  good,  than  ever 
^ere  experienced  by  our  ancestors  in  any  period 
of  our  history  7 

Let  us  not  triumphantly  compare  ourselves 
with  worse  nations,  unless  we  know  what  use 
(hey  would  have  made  of  mercies  which  we  Hiave 
fieglected  ;•  let  us  not  glory  in  our  superiority  to 
countries  who  have  had  to  plead  a  bad  govern- 
ment,, and'  a  worse  religion.  To  be  better  than 
those  who  are  £iad,  is  a  low  superiority  now,  and 
will  not  be  admitted  as  a  reason  fbr  our  acquit- 
tal hereaf\er.  Corrupt  Tyre,  proflijtate  Zidon, 
whose  extinction  the  prophet  Ezekiel  had  pre- 
dicted in  the  most  portentous  menaces,  were 
fronooaoed  by  It^finUt  CompMHon  to  be  ftr  lees 


criminal  than  the  indfueUd  people  to  whom  the 
pathetic  admonition  was  addressed.  If  bliod^ 
ness  and  ignorance  might  be  offered  as  a  p(s« 
ibr  those  heathen  cities,  what  should  extenuate 
the  guilt  of  the  enlightened  regions  of  Galilee, 

It  was  on  the  most  solemn  of  all  occasions 
that  of  a  description  of  the  general  resurrection, 
that  8t  Paul  breaks  in  on  his  own  awful  dis- 
eussion,  to  suggest  the  *  corruption  of  manners* 
inseparable  from  *  evil  communications.*  Does 
it  not  give  an  alarming  idea  of  his  serions  view 
of  the  subject,  that  he  should  so  intimately  con- 
nect it  with  the  immmediate  concerns  of  the 
eternal  world  7  Can  we  safely  separate  a  cause 
and  a  consequence  which  be  has  so  indissolubly 
joined  7 

As  the  joy  felt  by  the  patriarchal  family  in 
the  ark,  when  the  bird  of  peace,  with  its  symbol 
in  her  mouth,  returned  to  this  little  remnant  of 
an  annihilated  world ;  snchi  in  its  kind  was  the 
joy  experienced  when  the  voice  of  the  charmer 
was  recently  heard  on  our  shores,  and  throu£h- 
out  an  almost  desolated  quarter  of  the  globe.  But 
let  not  our  own  country  forget  that  this  peace, 
so  fervently  deshredy  and  so  graciously  sceorded, 
may,  by  our  neglecting  to  improve  tha  blessing, 
become  more  fatally  and  irretrievably  injurious, 
than  that  state  of  hostilitv  which  we  have  so 
long  and  so  justly  deplored.  Let  us  not  forget, 
that  shutting  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  by 
opening  those  of  Paris,  may  only  have  changed 
the  nature,  while  it  has  deteriorated  the  charac- 
ter, of  the  warfare. 

What  incantation  is  there  in  the  name  of 
Peace,  that  could,  as  by  the  touch  of  a  magi- 
cian*s  wand,  produce,  at  once,  a  total  revolution 
in  the  character  of  a  people,  and  in  our  opinion 
of  them  7  What  charm  is  there  in  a  souiid  that 
could  so  transform  a  great  nation,  abandoned 
fbr  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  boundless  vice,  antf 
avowed  infidelity,  as  to  render  familiar  tnter- 
course  with  them  profitable,  or  their  society  even' 
safe ;  which  could  instantaneously  convert  this 
scene  of  alarm,  into  a  seene  of  irresistible  at- 
traction ;  could  cause,  at  once,  this  land  of  ter- 
ror to  be  desired  as  impatiently,  and  fought  ai 
impetuously,  as  if  it  had  been  the  Land  of  Pro- 
mise 7 

Will  the  borrowed  glory,  or  rather  the  stolen 
renown,  arising  from  pitfered  pictures,  or  plun- 
dered statues ;  Will  the  splendoar  of  puUio  buHd- 
fngs,  buildings  cemented  with  the  blood  of  mil- 
lions ;  will  all  the  works  of  art,  however  exqui- 
site, atone  for  the  degradation  of  the  human,  and 
it  may  be  alinoet  said  the  extinction  of  the  Chris- 
tian character  7  Will  marbles,  and  paintings, 
and  edifices,  expiate  the  utter  contempt  of  mo- 
rality,  and  all  the  other  still  lingering  effects  of 
the  legal  abolition  of  Christianity  and  the  publio 
disavowal  of  God  7  Will  the  flbwdr  of  England, 
the  promising  sons  and  blooming  daughters  of 
our  nobles  and  our  gentry  reap  a  measure  of 
improvement  from  these  exhibitions  of  genius, 
which  may  be  likely  to  Compensate  for  the  per- 
nicious associations  with  which  they  may  be  aio- 
companied  7' 

Have  we  forgotten,  that  the  mother  of  the  fine 
arts,  licentious  Greece,  injured  Rome  in  her  vi- 
tal interests,  her  character,  her  honour,  and  lier 
principles,  more  irretrievably,  than  all  her 
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dariiif  her  military  conflict  with  them  h«d  done? 
tfaftt  this  great  people,  the  England  of  antiquity, 
never  lost  sight  of  her  grandeur,  never  sacrificed 
her  sQperiority,  hut  when  she  stooped  to  imitate 
the  vices,  to  adopt  the  manners,  and  to  import 
the  philosophy  of  the  vanquished  enemy ;  and. 
In  short,  that  Greece  amply  revenged  herself  on 
her  oonqoeror  by  a  contact,  which  communicated 
an  inextinguishable  moral  contagion. 

To  revert  to  a  remoter,  and  a  higher  source ; 
did  not  the  chosen  people  of  God  suffbr  more 
essentially  in  their  most  imjiortant  interests,  by 
their  familiar  communications,  after  their  con- 
quest^  with  the  polluted  Canaanites,  than  in  their 
long  and  perilous  warfare  with  them  7 

Let  not  these  necessary  inquiries  be  construed 
into  the  language  of  vulgar  prejudice,  into  the 
anchristian  wish  to  perpetuate  an  unjustifiable 
aversion  to  a  nation,  heeause  they  have  been  our 
political  enemies.  We  feel  no  desire,  like  the 
Carthagenian  father,  to  entail  our  own  hatred 
on  our  offspring,  to  make  our  posterity  vow  in. 
terminable  hostility  U>  a  people,  beiliuse  their 
predecessors  have  suffered  by  them.  We  have 
no  wish  to  persist  in  personal  alienation  from 
any  country,  especially  from  one  which  Divine 
Providence  has  made  our  nearest  neighbour. — 
God  forbid  • 

But  may  we  not  venture,  with  all  diffidence, 
to  aak,  should  there  not  be  a  little  space  allowed 
them,  after  their  deep  pollution,  to  perform  that 
quarantine,  which  even  our  ships  are  obliged  to 
widergo,  before  we  receive  them  on  our  own 
shores  ?  Mav  we  not  further  ask,  in  the  present 
instance,  if  by  plunging  into  the  infection  on 
theirs,  we  do  not  fearfully  aggravate  the  peril 
of  the  pestilence  7 

In  these  observations  we  are  conscious  of 
wandering  into  illimitable  topics — topics  which 
may  appear  irrelevant  to  our  general  object. 
It  is  fii  we  should  resume  that  object,  and  draw 
to  a  cbse. 

Let  us  observe,  for  our  own  imitation,  that 
what  Saint  Paul  might  be  called  to  do,  or  to 
suffer,  in  the  intermediate  stases  to  his  final 
rest,  he  knew  not,  nor  was  he  solicitous  to  know. 
Of  one  thing  he  was  assured,  that  a  day  was 
coming,  when,  whatever  now  appeared  myste. 
rious,  would  be  made  clear .~« While  others  only 
knew  Him  of  whom  they  had  htard^  he  knew 
Him  in  whom  he  heliewd.  He  desired  no  other 
ground  of  confidence.  All  those  superior  con- 
cerns, on  which  his  heart  was  set,  lay  beyond 
the  grave ;  lay  in  the  hands  of  Him  to  whom  he 
had  trusted  all  which  he  accounted  valuable. 
The  soul  which  he  had  committed  to  his  Sa- 
viour, he  knew  that  this  Saviour  *  was  able  to 
preserve  against  that  day.*  Swallowed  up  in 
the  grandeur  of  the  thought,  he  disregards  the 
cnnimoo  forms  of  speec)^  and  loaves  it  to  his 
friend  to  supply  what  was  rather  understood 
than  expressed — what  day  he  meant. 

If  it  is  astonishing  that  any  should  disbelieve 
a  religion,  which  has  such  unparalleled  attesta- 
tions to  its  troth,  as  the  religion  which  Saint 
Paul  preached,  is  it  not  far  more  astonishing 
that,  professing  no^  to  have  any  doubt  of  its 
truth,  any  should  continue  to  live  as  if  they  be. 
Geved  it  to  be  false ;  that  any  should  live  with- 
•ot  habitual  reference  to  that  day,  to  which  his 


writings  so  repeatedly  pointy  witbovt  laboarieg 
after  a  practical  conviction  of  that  paramount 
doctrine  on  which  he  so  unweariedly  descantai 
the  benefits  of  the  death  of  Christ  7 

This  doctrine  our  apostle  has,  beyond  all  other 
writers,  irrefragably  proved  to  be  the  only  argu* 
ment  of  real  efficacy  against  our  own  fear  of 
death.  All  the  reasonings  of  philosophy,  all  the 
motives  drawn  from  natural  religion,  all  the 
self-complacent  retrospection  of  our  own  virtues, 
afford  no  substantial  support  against  it  This 
great  doctrine,  as  the  apostle  also  repeatedly 
proves,  supplies  the  only  principles  which  can 
set  us  above  the  sorrows  of  life.  Mere  morality 
often  raises  os  above  the  grosser  corruptions  of 
sense,  but  it  does  not  raise  us  above  the  entan- 
glements of  the  world ;  it  does  not  lift  us  above 
perplexing  fears  and  anxious  solicitudes ;  it  dose 
not  raise  os  above  the  ai^kations  of  desire ;  it 
does  not  rescue  us  from  (he  doubts  and  harass- 
ings  of  an  unsettled  mind ;  it  does  not  deliver 
us  from  the  pangs  of  an  awakened  conscience. 
A  mere  moral  taste  may  sustain  character  and 
support  credit,  but  it  does  not  produce  present 
holiness,  nor  peace,  nor  a  hope  full  of  immortal- 
ity. It  neither  communicates  strength  to  obey, 
nor  power  to  resist,  nor  a  heart  to  love,  nor  a 
will  to  serve. 

Let  us  then  study  with  holy  Paul,  that  Goe- 
pel  wherein  the  true  secret  of  happhiess,  as  well 
as  the  great  mystery  of  godliness,  is  revealed. 
Our  Divine  Teacher  does  not  say  read,  but 
teareh  the  Scriptures.  Its  doctrines  are  of  ever- 
lasting interest.  All  the  great  objects  of  history 
lose  their  value,  as  through  the  lapse  of  time 
they  recede  farther  from  us ;  but  those  of  the 
book  of  God  are  commensurate  with  the  immor- 
tality of  our  nature.  All  existing  circumstances, 
as  they  relate  to  this  world  merely,  lose  their 
importance  as  they  lose  their  novelty ;  they  even 
melt  in  air  as  they  pass  before  us. 

While  we  are  discussing  events  they  cease  to 
be ;  while  we  are  criticismg  customs  they  be- 
come obeolete ;  while  we  are  adopting  fashions 
they  vanish ;  while  we  aYe  condemning  or  de- 
fending parties,  they  change  sides.  While  we 
are  contemplating  feuds,  opponng  factimM,  or 
deploring  revolutions,  they  are  extinct  Of 
created  things,  mutability  is  their  character  at 
the  best,  brevity  their  duration  at  the  longest 
But  *  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever.* 
AH  that  the  heart  craves,  that  word  suppliesr 
Thi$  state  of  things  is  all  instability  ;  the  Gos- 
pel  points  *  to  a  city  which  hath  foundations.* 
Here  w»  have,  beyond  any  other  age  or  people, 
seen  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  transferred,  de- 
populated, destroyed  :  there  we  are  promised  a 
kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved. 

With  Holy  Paul  then  let  os  take  the  Bible 
for  the  subject  of  our  meditation,  for  the  ground 
of  our  prayer,  the  rule  of  our  conduct,  the  ani. 
cbor  of  our  hope,  the  standard  of  our  faith.  Let 
us  seriously  examine  whether  this  faith  is  built 
on  the  same  eternal  basis  with  that  of  the  apos- 
tie,  whose  character  we  have  been  contemplaC 
ing,  whether  we  are  endeavouring  to  erect  upon 
it  a  superstructure  of  practical  goodness  worthy 
of  the  broad  and  sure  faundation  7 

Let  us  close  our  fVequent  reference  to  Saint 
Paul  as  a  pattern  for  general  imkationr  by  f^ 
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pMtiof  oM  qoMtioB  iUaftraliTe  of  thoM  o|ipo. 
flite  qualitiM  which  ought  to  meet  in  every 
Chriatian.  If  the  moat  sealoas  advocate  of$pi- 
rUual  injluenee§  were  to  aelect,  from  all  the 
writera  of  aacred  antiquity,  the  moat  diatingnish. 
•d  champion  of  hie  great  caoae,  on  whom  would 
be  fix  hia  choice  7  And  if  the  moat  atrenuoua 
■aaertar  of  the  duty  of  permmul  activiiy  in  mo- 
ral virtue  were  to  chooae  from  all  manaiod  the 
man  who  imwt  completely  exemplified  this  cha 
racter  in  himaelf,  where  moat  he  aearch  7  Would 
not  the  two  antagoniata,  when  they  meet  in  the 
field  of  controveray,  each  in  defence  of  hia  fa- 
Tourite  tenet,  find  that  they  had  fixed  on  the 
aame  man, — Paul,  the  Apoatie  of  tlie  Grentilea  7 
If  then  we  propoae  him  aa  our  model,  let  ua  not 
rdbt  till  aomething  of  the  aame  combination  be 
formed  in  onraelvea. 

To  thia  end  let  ua  diligently  atudy  hie  epia- 
tlea,  in  which  the  great  doctrinea  of  Salvation 
are  amply  unfolded,  and  the  mode  oC  ita  attain- 
ment completely  detailed.  In  contemplating 
the  worka  of  this  great  maater  of  the  human 
mind,  we  more  than  perceive,' we /eeZ  their  ap. 
plicableneaa  to  all  timea,  placea,  circumalancea, 
and  peraona:  and  this,  not  only  because  the 
Word  of  Eternal  Life  ia  alwaya  the  aame ;  but 
becauae  the  human  heart,  which  that  word  re- 
▼eala  to  itaelf^  ia  »U1I  the  aame  alao.  We  behold, 
aa  in  a  mirror,  the  fidelity,  we  had  almoat  said 
the  identity,  of  hia  repreaentation, — face  an- 
awering  to  face.  We  feel  that  we  are  personally 
intereated  in  every  feature  he  delineatea.  He  lets 
ua  into  the  secrete  of  our  own  bosoms.  He  die- 
eloaea  to  na  the  rootivea  of  our  own  conduct.  He 
touehea  the  true  apringa  of  right  and  wrong, 
laya  bare  the  morid  quality  of  actions,  brings 
every  object  to  the  true  point  of  comparison 
with  each  other,  and  all  to  the  genuine  etandard 


of  the  unerring  GospeL  By  him  we  are  clearly 
taught  that  the  aame  deed  done  from  the  desire 
of  pleasing  Gk)d,  or  the  desire  of  popular  favour, 
becomes  as  different  in  the  eye  of  religion,  aa 
any  two  actiona  in  the  eye  of  men. 

There  we  ahall  aee  also,  that  Saint  Paul 
evinced  the  sincerity  uf  his  eternal  hopes  by 
constantly  preparing  himself  for  their  fruition. 
These  hopes  shaped  his  conduct,  and  moulded 
his  spirit  to  a  resemblance  of  the  state  he  hoped 
for:  and  he  beat  proved  hia  belief  that  there 
really  was  such  a  state  by  labouring  to  acquire 
the  dispoaitions  which  might  qualify  him  for  ita 
enjoyment.  Without  this  aim,  without  thia  effort, 
without  this  perseverance,  his  faith  would  have 
beeu  fruitless,  his  hope  delusive,  his  profiMsion 
hypocrisy,  and  hia  ^  preaching  vain.* 

Let  ua  image  to  ourselves  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  holding  up  professing  Christians  as  a 
living  exemplification  of  his  religion ;  of  that 
religion  which  he  taught  by  hia  doctrinea,  and 
ratified  by  his  blood.  Xet  us  represent  him  to 
our  imagination  aa  referring  to  the  lives  of  his 
followers  for  the  truth  of  his  word.  Do  we  not 
tremble  at  such  a  responsibility  7  Do  we  not 
shrink  from  such  a  comparison  7  Are  we  not 
alarmed  at  the  bare  idea  of  bringing  reproach 
on  his  Gospel,  or  diahonour  on  his  name  7 

Christians  !  why  would  you  wait  till  yon  ar- 
rive  at  heaven,  before  you  contribute  to  the  great 
end  of  every  dispensation, — namely,  that  God 
may  be  glorijied  in  hie  Sainte^  and  admired  in 
all  them  that  believe  7  Even  now,  aomething  of 
that  assimilation  should  be,  taking  place,  which 
will  be  perfected  when  *  we  ahall  see  Him  as  He 
is,*  and  which  will  never  take  place  if  the  re- 
semblance begin  not  here.  Beatification  ia  ontr 
the  finiahing  of  the  likenessa.  Intuition  wiu 
only  complete  the  transformation. 


CCELEBS  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  WIFE. 

OOMPEIHENDINO 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  DOMESTIC  HABITS  AND  MANNERS,  RELIGION  AND 

MORALE 

For  not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 
From  uae,  obscure  and  subtle,  but  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life, 
la  the  prime  wisdom. — MUton, 


PREFACR 

Wbsi  I  quitted  home  on  a  little  excursion  in  the  spring  of  this  present  year,  1808,  a  thought 
■truck  me,  which  I  began  to  put  into  immediate  execution.  I  determined  to  commit  to  paper 
any  little  circumatanoe  that  might  arise,  and  any  conversations  in  which  I  might  be  engaged, 
when  the  subject  waa  at  all  important,  though  there  might  be  nothing  particularly  new  or  inter- 
eating  in  the  discussion  thereof. 

I  fulfilled  my  intention  as  occasions  arose  to  furnish  me  with  materials,  and  on  my  return  to 
the  north,  in  the  autumn  of  thia  same  year,  it  waa  my  amusement  on  my  journey  to  look  over 
and  arrange  theee  papers. 

Aa  anon  aa  I  arrived  at  my  native  place,  I  lent  my  roanuacript  to  a  confidential  ^iend,  aa  the 
ahorteat  way  of  imparting  to  him  whatever  had  occurred  to  me  during  our  aeparation,  together 
with  my  rmctions  on  those  occurrences.  I  took  care  to  keep  his  expectations  low,  by  apprizing 
him,  that  in  a  tow  firom  my  own  house  in  Westmoreland,  to  the  house  of  a  friend  in  liampshire. 
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he  miut  not  look  Ibr  mdvaiitarMy  but  ooatent  fatnifelf  with  the  evory  day  detaile  ^f  aomiiKm  I^, 
diversiSed  only  by  the  different  habits  and  tempers  of  the  persons  with  whom  I  had  conversed. 

He  brought  back  my  manuscript  in  a  few  days,  with  an  earnest  wish  that  I  would  consent  to 
its  publication ;  assuring  me  that  ho  was  of  opinion  it  might  not  be  altogether  useless,  not  only  to 
young  men  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit  with  myself,  but  to  the  general  reader.  He  obviated  all 
objections  arising  from  my  want  of  leisure,  during  my  present  interesting  engagements,  by  oflTer* 
ing  to  undertake  the  whole  business  himself  and  to  release  me  from  any  further  trouble,  as  be 
was  just  setting  out  for  London,  where  he  proposed  passing  more  timetaaa  the  priating  woi^d 
require. 

Thus  I  am  driven  to  the  stale  apology  for  publishing  what  perhaps  it  would  have  been  more 
prudent  to  have  withheld — the  importunity  ofJHendM  ;  an  apolo^  so  commonly  oafbanded,  and 
■o  repeatedly  alleged,  from  the  days  of  John  Faustiis  to  the  pubhcation  of  Coslebe. 

But  whether  my  friend  or  my  vanity  had  the  largest  share  of  influence,  I  am  willing  to  in- 
dulge the  hope  that  a  better  motive  than  either  friendship  or  vanity  was  an  operating  ingredient 
in  my  eonsent  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  sent  him  my  copy,  **  witk  all  it§  imperfectiona  on  its  Ascd.** 
It  was  accompanied  by  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  extract  shall  oonchide  these  short  pre* 
fatory  remarks : 

"  I  here  send  you  my  manuscript,  with  permission  to  make  what  ose  of  it  you  please.  By 
publishing  it  I  fear  you  will  draw  on  me  the  particular  oensure  of  two  classes  of  critics.  The 
novel  reader  will  reject  it  as  dull.  The  religious  may  throw  it  aside  as  frivolous.  The  one  will 
aocuse  it  of  exceesive  strictness ;  the  other  of  censurable  levity.  Readers  of  the  Ibrner  desoriptioB 
most  be  satisfied  with  the  following  brief  and  general  anawer— 

**  Had  it  been  my  leading  object  to  have  indulged  in  details  that  have  amoeement  only  for  their 
end,  it  might  not  have  been  difficult  to  have  produced  a  work  more  aeoeptable  to  the  tastes  aooue- 
tomed  to  be  gratified  with  such  eompositions.  But  to  entertain  that  deecription  oTreadere  makee 
BO  part  of  my  design. 

**  The  persons  with  whom  I  have  associated  in  my  excursion,  were^  principally,  though  not  ex- 
closively,  the  fomity  of  a  country  gentleman,  and  a  few  of  his  friends — a  narrow  field,  and  db- 
productive  of  much  variety  !  The  generality  of  these  characters  move  in  the  quiet  and  regular 
course  of  domestic  life.  I  found  them  placed  in  no  difficult  situations.  It  was  a  scene  rather 
favourable  to  reflection  than  description.  Social  intercourse,  and  not  striking  events,  marked  the 
daily  progress  of  my  visit  I  had  little  of  pathetic  scenes  or  trying  circumstances  to  work  on  my 
own  feelings,  or,  by  the  relation  of  them,  to  work  on  the  feelings  of  others.  My  firiend^s  he«iae 
resembled  the  reign  of  some  pacific  sovereigns.  It  was  the  pleasantest  to  live  in,  but  its  annaie 
were  not  the  most  splendid  to  record.  The  perkxls  which  make  lifo  happy,  do  not  alwaye  rendsr 
history  brilliant 

**  Great  passions,  therefore,  and  great  trials  growing  out  of  them,  as  I  did  not  witne*,  I  lnf« 
not  attempted  to  delineate.  Love  itself  appears  in  these  pagea,  not  as  an  ungovernable  impnlM» 
bat  as  a  sentiment  arising  out  of  qualities  calculated  to  inspire  attachment  in  nereoos  under  thi 
dominion  of  reason  and  religion,  brought  together  by  the  ordinary  oourae  of  ocourrenoes,  in  a 
private  family  party. 

**The  familiar  conversations  of  this  little  society  comprehend  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
slender  work.  The  texture  of  the  narrative  is  so  slight,  that  it  barely  serves  for  a  groand  into 
which  to  weave  the  sentiments  and  observations  which  it  was  designed  to  introduce. 

"  It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  anticipate  an  objectioo  to  which  these  conversations  may  some* 
times  be  thought  liable.  In  a  fow  instances,  the  speeches  may  be  charged  with  a  degree  of 
•tiffoess,  and  with  a  length  not  altogether  consistent  with  familiar  dialogue.  I  must  apokigiM 
for  this  by  observing,  that  when  the  subjects  were  serious,  the  dialogue  would  not,  in  every  in* 
•tance,  bend  to  such  facilities,  nor  break  into  sUch  small  parcels,  as  may  easily  be  efTeeted  in  Um 
discussion  of  topics  of  gayer  intercourse. 

**  But  it  is  time  to  meet  the  objectioasof  the  more  pious  reader,  if  any  soeh  should  oondeeeend 
to  peruse  this  little  performance.  If  it  be  objected,  that  religions  characters  have  been  too  in. 
dustrioosly  brought  forward,  and  their  foults  somewhat  too  severely  treated,  let  it  be  remember* 
ed,  that  while  itls  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  work  to  animadvert  on  those  very  fooHs,  it 
has  never  been  done  with  the  insidious  design  of  depreciating  the  religion,  but  with  the  view,  bf 
exposing  the  fault,  to  correct  the  practice.  Grossly  vicious  characters  have  seldom  come  in  my 
way,  but  I  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe  the  disereAt  shapes  and  shades  of  error  in  various 
descriptions  of  society,  not  onlv  in  those  worldly  persons  who  do  not  quite  leave  religion  oat  of 
their  scheme,  but  on  the  mistakes  and  inconsistencies  of  better  characters,  and  even  on  the  errerv 
of  some  who  would  be  astonished  not  to  find  themselves  reckoned  altogether  religioae.  I  hav« 
■ot  so  much  animadverted  on  the  unavoidable  faults  and  frailties  inseparable  from  humanity,  ever 
in  the  best  characters,  and  which  the  best  characters  n>osf  sensibly  feel,  and  most  foelingly  de 
plore,  as  on  those  errors  which  are  often  tolerated,  justified,  and  in  some  instances  systematind. 

**  If  I  have  been  altogether  deceived  in  the  ambitious  hope  that  theee  pagee  may  not  be  entirely 
oseless ;  if  I  have  failed  in  my  endeavours  to  show  how  religion  may  be  brought  to  mix  with  tfei* 
concerns  of  ordinary  life,  without  impairing  its  activity,  lessening  it  cheerfVilness,  or  diminishipg 
Its  usefulness ;  if  I  have  erred  in  fancying  that  material  defoets  exist  in  foshionablo  education  t 
if  I  have  been  wrong  in  snpposinff  that  fomales  of  the  higher  class  may  combine  more  domesti* 
knowledge  with  more  intellectual  acquirement,  that  they  may  be  at  the  same  time  more  knowing 
and  more  useful,  than  has  always  been  thought  ueotMary  er  eompatible*  ui  ahorti  if  I  shall  h« 

VoL.IL  U 
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Iband  Co  IniTe  totally  diMppointed  yoo,  my  ftimd,  in  yoor  too  aan^ne  opinion  Chat  aome  fiUie 
benefit  might  arise  from  the  publication,  1  shall  rest  satisfied  with  a  low  and  negative  merit  I 
mast  be  contented  with  the  humble  hope  that  no  pert  of  these  volumes  will  be  found  injurions  to 
the  important  interests,  which  it  was  rather  in  my  wish  titan  in  my  ability  to  advance ;  that 
where  I  failed  in  effecting  good,  little  evil  has  been  done :  that  if  my  book  has  answered  no 
valuable  purpose,  it  has  at  least,  not  added  to  the  number  of  those  publications,  which,  by  impair- 
ing the  virtue,  have  diminished  the  happiness  of  mankind :  that  if  I  possessed  not  talento  to  pro- 
mote the  cauae  of  Cbriatian  morals,  I  posseased  att  abhorrence  of  thoee  principles  which  lead  to 
their  contamination. 

»*aELEBS.** 


CXELEBS. 


CHAP.  I. 


I  ffavc  been  eometimes  surprised,  w  en  in 
•OBversation  I  have  been  expressing  my  admi- 
ration of  the  character  of  Eve  in  her  state  of  in- 
■aooenoe,  as  drawn  from  our  immorUl  poet,  to 
bear  objections  steted  by  those,  from  whom,  of 
all  critics,  1  should  have  least  expected  it — the 
ladies.  I  confess  that,  as  the  Sophia  of  Rousseau 
had  her  yoonjr  Imagination  captivated  by  the 
character  of  ^eneloirs  Telemachus,  so  I  early 
becMune  enamoured  of  that  of  Milton'ii  Eve. 
I  never  formed  an  idba  of  conjugal  happiness, 
but  my  mind  involuntarily  adverted  to  the 
graces  of  that  fmished  picture. 

The  ladies,  in  order  to  justrfy  their  censure, 
aasert  that  Milton,  a  harsh  domestic  tyrant, 
■mat  heeds  be  a  verv  inadequate  judge,  and,  of 
course,  a  very  onfair  delineator  of  female  ac 
aora|dishmento.  These  fair  cavillers  draw  their 
inference  from  premises,  from  which  I  have 
alwajra  been  accustomed  to  deduce  a  directly 
contrary  conclusion.  They  insist  that  it  is 
highlv  derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  the  sex, 
that  ttie  poet  should  affirm  that  it  i»  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  character  of  a  wife, 

*'  To  study  hoiuebold  good. 
And  good  works  in  ber  huiband  to  pronioie.** 

Now  according  to  my  notion  of  *  household 
good,'  which  does  not  include  one  idea  of  drud- 
gery or  aervility,  but  which  involves  a  large  and 
comprehensive  scheme  of  excellence,  I  will  ven- 
kiFe  to  affirm,  that  let  a  woman  know  what  she 
may,  yet  if  she  knows  not  this,  she  is  ignorant 
cf  Um  most  indkpensaUe,  the  moat  appropriate 
btanoh  of  female  knowledge.  Without  it,  how. 
ever,  she  may  inspire  admiration  abroad,  she  will 
■ever  excite  esteem,  nor  of  course  dnrable  afiec- 
tioii  at  home,  and  wil  bring  neither  credit  nor 
comibrt  to  her  ill-atarred  partner. 

The  domestic  arrangeroente  of  aaefa  a  woman 
«•  filled  the  eapaoions  mind  of  the  poet,  re. 
acnUes,  if  I  may  say  it  without  profaneness, 
those  of  Providence,  whose  nnder^igent  she  was. 
Her  wiedora  is  seen  in  ite  effisct  Indeed  it  is 
rather  fek  than  seen.  It  is  sensibly  acknow- 
Mged  in  the  peaecy  the  happiness,  the  virtue 
of  the  eonponent  parte ;  in  the  order,  regularity 
and  beauty  of  the  whole  system,  of  which  she  is 
the  moving  spring.  The  perfection  of  her 
character,  ae  tho  divine  poet  intimates,  does 
Mit  arise  from  a  prominent  quality,  or  a  sbowy 
telent,  or  a  brilliant  accomplishment ;  but  it  is 
the  bccatiful  oombinatioa  and  rceuk  of  them 


all.  Her  excellences  consist  not  so  much  in  aete 
as  in  habite,  in 

ThoM  thoosand  deoeneiM  wbieh  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  aod  actions. 

A  description  more  calculated  than  any  I 
ever  met  with  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  purest 
conduct  resulting  from  the  best  principles.  It 
gives  an  image  of  that  tranquillity,  anioothness, 
and  quiet  beauty,  which  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  perfection  in  a  wife ;  while  the  happily  chosea 
rerb  flmo  Ukes  away  any  impression  of  dulness, 
or  stagnant  torpor,  which  the  9t%U  idea  might 
otherwise  suggest 

But  the  o&noe  token  by  the  ladies  against 
this  oncourtiy  bard,  is  chiefly  occaaioned  by  bis 
having  presumed  to  intimate  that  conjugal  obc^ 
dienoe 

Is  woBiaii*a  bigbeat  boaour  and  her  praise. 

This  is  so  nice  a  point,  that  I,  as  a  bachelor, 
dare  only  just  hint,  that  en  this  deHcate  question 
the  poet  has  not  gone  an  inch  farther  than  the 
apostle.  Nay  Paul  is  still  more  uncivilly  explr- 
cit  than  Milton.  If,  however,  I  could  hope  to 
bring  over  to  my  side  critics,  who,  being  of  the 
party,  are  too  apt  to  prejudge  the  cause,  I  would 
point  out  to  them,  that  the  supposed  harshnesa 
of  the  observation  is  quite  done  away  bjr  the 
recollection  that  this  scruple  *  obedience*  is  so 
far  firom  implying  degradation,  that  it  is  co» 
nected  with  the  inj unction  to  the  woman  *  to 
promote  good  worWin  her  husband;  an  in- 
junction  surely  inferring  a  degree  €it  influence 
that  raises  her  condition,  and  restoree  her  to  aN 
the  dignity  of  equality  ;  it  makee  her  not  only 
the  associate,  bot  the  inopirer  of  his  virtues. 

But  to  return  to  the  eeonomical  part  of  the 
character  of  Eve.  And  here  she  exhibito  a  con- 
summate specimen  and  beautiful  model  of  do* 
mestic  skill  and  elegance.  How  exqnisitely 
conceived  is  her  reception  and  entertainment 
of  Raphael !  How  modest,  and  yet  how  digni- 
fied !  I  am  afraid  I  know  some  husbands  who 
would  have  had  to  encounter  very  ongraciooc 
looks,  not  to  say  words,  if  they  had  brought 
home  even  an  angel,  unexpectedly  to  dinner 
Not  so  our  general  mother. 

*  Her  despatehfVil  lookaw* 

Her  hospitable  thoughts, intent 

What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best, 

all  indioato  not  only  the  *  prompt,'  but  the  cheer- 
ful *  obedience.'  Though  her  repast  consiatcd 
only  of  the  froite  of  paradise 
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Wlwlever  Mfth,  All  beuiag  motbar,  yiddt ; 

V«C  of  these,  wilh  a  liberal  hoepitality, 

Sbe  gatlMred  tribute  larfe,  and  on  the  board, 
Heape  with  nnaparing  hand. 

The  fineet  modem  ladj  need  not  diedain  the 
arrangement  of  her  table,  which  waa 

Soeontrived  as  not  to  mix 
Taatea  not  well  Join'd.  inelegant,  but  bring 
Taite  after  taele,  upheld  bylundlieat  cbaage. 

It  mnat,  however,  I  fear,  be  oonoeded,  by  the 
way,  that  thia  *  taate  after  taate*  rather  holdfl  out 
an  encoara^ment  to  aecond  ooureea. 

When  this  unmatched  trio  had  finished  their 
repeat,  which,  let  it  be  observed,  before  they 
tasted,  Adam  acknowledged  that 

These  bountfee  ftom  oar  Nourisber  are  given. 
From  whom  all  perfect  good  descends, 

Milton  with  great  liberality  to  that  ssx,  against 
which  he  is  ac<\ased  of  so  mach  severity,  obhsring- 
)y  permitted  Eve  to  sit  much  longer  after  dinner 
than  most  modern  husbands  would  allow.  She 
had  attentively  listened  to  all  the  historical  and 
moral  subjects  so  divinely  discussed  between  the 
first  Angel  and  the  first  Man ;  and  perhapa  there 
can  scarcely  be  found  a  more  beautiful  trait  of  a 
delicately  attentive  wife,  than  she  exhibits  by 
withdrawing  at  the  exact  point  of  propriety. 
She  does  not  retire  in  consequence  of  any  look 
or  gesture,  any  broad  si^  of  impatience,  much 
less  any  command  or  intimation  of  her  husband ; 
but  with  the  ever  watchful  eye  of  vigilant  affec- 
tion  and  deep  humility : 

When  by  his  oountenanoe  he  seemed 
Bnterittg  on  thoughts  abstruse, 

instructed  oaly  by  her  own  quick  intuition  of 
what  was  right  and  delicate,  she  withdrew.  And 
here  again  how  admirably  does  the  poet  sustain 
her  intellectual  dignity,  softened  by  a  most  ten- 
der stroke  of  conjugal  affection. 

Tel  went  she  not,  as  not  with  such  disoonrse 
Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 
Of  what  was  high— such  pleasures  she  reserved, 
Adam  relating,  she  sole  auditress 

On  perusing,  however,  the  tete-a-tete,  which 
her  absence  occasioned,  methinks  I  hear  some 
Sprightly  lady,  ft'esh  from  the  Royal  Institution, 
express  her  wonder  why  Eve  should  be  banish- 
ed by  her  husband  from  Raphaers  fine  lecture 
on  astronomy,  which  follows  :  was  not  she  as  ca- 
pable aa  Adam  of  understanding  all  he  said,  of 

Cycle  and  Epicycle,  Orb  on  Orb ! 

If,  however,  the  imaginary  fair  objector  will 
^ke  the  trouble  to  read  to  the  end  of  the  eighth 
book  of  this  immortal  work,  it  will  raise  in  her 
estimation  both  the  poet  and  the  heroine,  when 
ahe  contemplates  the  just  propriety  of  her  being 
absent  before  Adam  enters  on  the  account  of 
the  formation,  beautv,  and  attractions  of  his 
wife,  and  of  his  own  love  and  admiration.  She 
will  farther  observe,  in  her  progress  through  this 
divine  poem,  that  the  author  is  so  &r  from 


makinr  Eva  a  mere  doaieetli:  drudge,  an  utipo- 
liahed  housewife,  that  he  pays  an  invariable  at. 
tention  even  to  external  elegance  in  hia  whole 
delineation,  ascribing  grace  to  her  ateps,  and 
dignity  to  her  gesture.  He  uniformly  keeps  up 
the  same  combination  of  inteileotual  worth  and 
poliahed  manners; 

For  softness  sba,  and  sweet  attractive  grace, 

And  her  huaband,  so  far  from  a  churlish  in* 
sensibility  to  her  perfections,  politely  calls  her 

Daughter  of  Ood  and  man,  •u&mfUaiMi  Eve. 

I  will  not,  however,  afiirm  that  Adam,  or  even 
Milton,  annexed  to  the  term  actomplieked  pre* 
ciselv  the  idea  with  which  it  is  associated  in  the 
mind  of  a  true  modern-bred  lady. 

If  it  be  objected  to  the  poet*s  gallantry,  that 
he  remarks. 

How  beauty  is  excelled  by  manly  graee, 
And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fliir ; 

let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  observation  pro* 
oeeds  from  the  lips  of  Eve  herself,  lind  thus  adds 
to  her  othy  graoes,  the  orowning  grace  of  hu- 
mility. 

But  it  ia  high  time  I  should  proceed  from  my 
criticism  to  m;^self.  The  connection,  and  of 
course  the  transition,  will  be  fi>nnd  more  natural 
than  may  appear,  till  developed  by  my  slight 
narrative. 


CHAP.  II. 

I  am  a  ^onng  man,  not  quite  four  and  twenty, 
of  an  ancient  and  reapeotable  fkmily,  and  consi- 
derable estate  in  one  of  the  northern  counties. 
Soon  afler  I  had  completed  my  studies  in  the 
Universitjr  of  Edinburgh,  my  &ther  fell  into  a 
lingering  illness.  I  attended  him  with  an  assi- 
duity which  was  richly  rewarded  bv  the  lessons 
of  wisdom,  and  the  example  of  piety  which  I 
daily  received  from  him.  Afler  languishing 
about  a  year,  I  lost  him,  and  in  him  the  moat 
affectionate  fiither,  the  most  enlightened  compa- 
nion, and  the  most  Christian  friend. 

The  grief  of  my  mother  was  so  poignant,  ao 
lasting,  that  I  coold  never  prevail  on  myself^  to 
leave  her  even  for  the  sake  of  attaining  those 
advantages,  and  enjoying  those  pleasures,  which 
may  be  reaped  by  a  wider  range  of  observation, 
by  a  more  extended  aurvey  of  the  multifarioua 
tastes,  habits,  pursuits,  and  characters  of  general 
society.  I  felt  with  Mr.  Gray,  that  we  can  never 
have  but  one  mother,  and  poatponed  from  time 
to  time  the  moment  of  leaving  home. 

I  waa  her  only  child,  and  thought  it  was  now 
her  sole  remaining  wish  to  see  me  happily  mar- 
ried, yet  I  was  desirous  of  first  putting  myself 
in  a  situation  which  might  afford  me  a  more  ex- 
tensive field  of  inquiry,  before  I  ventured  to  take 
so  irretrievable  a  step,  a  step  which  might  per- 
hapa aflbet  my  happiness  in  both  worlds.  But 
time  did  not  Jiang  heavy  on  my  hands;  if  I  had 
little  society,  I  hwl  many  books.  My  father  had 
left  me  a  copious  library,  and  I  had'^learnt  front 
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ftim  to  lefoet  whatever  wae  moet  TiluaUe  in  that 
beat  species  of  literature,  which  tends  to  form 
the  prinetplee^  the  understanding,  the  taste,  and 
the  character^  My  fklher  had  passed  the  early 
part  of  his  lift  in  the  gay  and  bosy  world}  and 
ear  domestic  soeiety  m  the  ooantry  had  been 
occasionally  enlivened  by  visits  from  some  of  his 
London  friends,  men  of  some  sense  and  learning, 
and  some  of  them  men  of  piety. 

My  mother,  when  she  was  in  tolerable  spirits, 
was  now  frequently  describing  the  kind  of  wo- 
man, whom  she  wished  me  to  marry.  *  I  am 
so  firmly  persuaded,  Charles,*  would  she  kindlj 
say,  *  of  the  justness  of  your  taste,  and  ihe  recti, 
tude  of  your  principles,  that  I  am  not  much 
afraid  of  your  being  misted  by  the  captivating 
exterior  of  any  woman  who  is  greatly  deficient 
either  in  sense  or  conduct ;  but  remember,  my 
son,  that  there  are  many  women  against  whose 
eharacters  there  lies  nothmg  very  ojectionable, 
who  are  yet  little  calculated  to  taste,  or  to  com* 
nunicate  rational  happiness.  Do  not  indulge 
romantic  ideas  of  super-human  excellence.  & 
member  that  the  fairest  creature  is  a  fallen  crea. 
ture.  Yet  let  not  your  standard  be  bw.  If  it 
be  absurd  to  expect  perfection,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  eonmtUmev-  Do  not  sufier 
yourself  to  be  eaugbt  by  a  shining  quality,  tiU 
you  know  it  is  not  coanteraoted  by  the  opposite 
defect  Be  not  takea  in  by  striotnees  ia  one 
point,  till  you  are  assured  there  is  no  laxity  in 
others.  In  character,  as  in  architecture,  pro- 
portion is  beauty.  The  education  of  the  present 
race  of  females  is  not  very  favourable  to  domes- 
tic  happiness.  For  my  own  part,  I  call  educa- 
tion, not  that  which  smothers  a  woman  with  ac- 
eomplishments,  but  that  which  tende  to  consoli- 
date  a  firm  and  regular  system  of  character ; 
that  which  tends  to  form  a  friendva  companion, 
and  a  wife.  I  call  edueatioo,  not  that  which  is 
nado  up  of  the  shreds  and  patohee  of  useless 
arts,  but  thst  which  inculcates  principles,  po- 
Kshes  taste,  regulates  temper,  cultivates  reason, 
subdues  the  passions,  directs  the  feelings,  habi- 
tuates the  refiectton,  trains  to  self-denial,  and, 
more  especially,  that  which  refers  all  actions, 
feelings,  sentiments,  tastes,  and  passioiis,  to  the 
love  and  ftar  of  God.' 

I  as  yet  had  little  opportunity  of  contrasting 
the  charms  of  my  native  place  with  the  less  wild 
and  romantic  beauties  of  the  south.  I  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  the  scenery  that  surrounded 
me,  which  had  never  yet  lost  that  power  of 
pleasing,  which  it  is  commonly  imagmed  that 
Bovelty  can  alone  confer. 

The  Priory,  a  handsome  Gothic  mansion, 
•tends  in  the  middle  of  a  p«rk,  not  extensive, 
but  beautifully  varied.  Behind  sre  lofly  moun- 
tains, the  feet  of  which  are  ooyered  with  wood 
that  descends  almost  to  the  house.  On  one  side 
B  narrow  cultivated  vaUey  winds  among  the 
mountains;  the  bright  variegated  tints  of  its 
meadows  and  corn  fields,  with  here  and  there  a 
Kttle  white  cottage,  embosomed  in  trees,  are 
ilnely  contrasted  with  the  awful  and  impassable 
Alls  which  contain  it. 

An  inconsiderable  but  impetuous  riTer  rushes 
i^om  the  mountains  above,  through  this  unadorn- 
ed  butencbanting  little  valley,  and  passes  through 
the  Fiuk  at  the  dis4ance  of  about  a  boadred  y  ar  ds^ 


from  the  house.  The  ground  falls  beautifnlTf 
down  to  it ;  and  on  the  other  side  is  a  fine  wood 
of  birch  over-hanging  the  river,  which  is  hero 
crossed  by  a  small  rustic  bridge ;  afler  being 
enlarged  by  many  streams  fVom  the  neighbour- 
mr  hills,  it  runs  about  half  a  mile  to  Uie  la|Le 
below,  which,  fVom  the  front  of  the  house,  b 
seen  in  fa)!  beauty.  It  is  a  noble  expanse  of 
water.  The  mountains  that  surround  it  are 
some  of  them  covered  with  wood,  some  skirted 
with  cultivation,  some  rocky  and  barren  to  the 
water's  edge;  while  the  rugged  summits  of 
them  all  present  every  variety  of  fantastic  out- 
line. Towards  the  bead  of  the  lake  a  neat  little 
village  ornaments  the  banks,  and  wooderfnUy 
harmoniies  with  the  simple  beauty  of  the  seene. 
At  an  opening  aoaong  the  hills,  a  view  is  caught 
of  the  distant  country,  a  wide  vale  richly  woe&d, 
adorned  every  where  with  towns,  villages,  and 
gentlemen's  houses,  and  becked  by  sublime 
mountains,  rivalling  in  height,  though  not  in 
their  broken  and  Alpine  forms,  those  that  more 
immediately  surround  us. 

While  I  was  thus  dividing  my  time  between 
the  enjoyment  of  this  exquisite  scenery,  my 
books,  the  care  of  my  affairs,  my  filial  attention, 
and  my  religious  duties,  1  was  suddenly  deprived 
of  my  ineBtimabte  mother.  She  died  the  death 
of  the  righteous. 

Addison  has  finely  touched  on  the  singular 
sort  of  delicate  snd  refined  tenderness  of  s  father 
for  a  daughter  :  but  I  am  persuaded  that  there 
is  no  affectiun  of  the  human  heart  more  exqui- 
sitely pure,  than  that  which  is  felt  by  a  grateful 
son  towards  a  mother,  who  fostered  his  mfancr 
with  fondness,  watched  over  his  childhood  with 
anxiety,  and  his  youth  with  an  interest  com- 
pounded of  all  that  is  tender,  wise,  end  pious. 

My  retirement  was  now  become  solitude ;  the 
former  is,  I  believe,  the  best  state  for  the  mind 
of  man,  the  latter  almost  the  worst.  In  oom- 
plete  solitude  the  eye  wants  objects,  the  heart 
wants  attachments,  the  understanding  wants  re- 
ciprocation. The  character  loses  its  tenderness 
wnen  it  has  nothing  to  love,  its  firmnees  when 
it  has  none  to  strengthen  it,  its  sweetnees  when 
it  bee  nothing  to  soothe  it,  its  patience  when  it 
meets  no  contradiction,  its  humility  when  it  ie 
surrounded  by  dependants,  and  its  delicacy  In 
the  conversation  of  the  uninformed.  Where  the 
intercourse  is  very  unequal,  soeiety  is  somewhat 
worse  than  solitude. 

I  had  naturally  a  keen  relish  for  domestie 
happiness :  snd  this  propensity  had  been  cherish- 
ed by  what  I  had  seen  and  enjoyed  in  my  fk- 
ther^  family.  Home  was  the  scene  in  which 
my  imagination  had  pictured  the  only  delights 
worthy  of  a  rationd,  feeling,  intellectual,  in»- 
mortal  i 


Sole  Ifliis  of  Paradiss 
Whioh  has  iorviv'd  the  teU. 

This  Inclination  had  been  much  increased  by 
my  father's  turn  of  conversation.  He  ofVen  said 
to  me,  *  I  know  your  domestic  propensities ;  and 
I  know,  therefore,  that  the  whole  colour  of  your 
future  life  will  be,  in  a  particular  manner,  de- 
termined by  the  turn  of  mind  of  the  woman  yon 
may  marry. — Were  you  to  live  in  the  baay 
haunts  of  men;  were  yon  of  any  yrofciiion»  or 
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likdy  to  be  enfued  in  puUlc  life,  though  I 
would  itill  ooaDsei  you  to  be  equally  careful  in 
jfour  choice,  yet  your  happioese  would  not  go 
immediatoly,  lo  exclusively  depend  on  (he  indi. 
vidual  eociety  of  a  woman,  aa  that  of  a  retired 
oountry  jrentleman  must  do.  A  man  of  eenae, 
who  lovee  home,  and  Uvea  at  home,  requires  a 
wife  who  can  and  will  be  at  half  the  expense  of 
mind  necessary  for  keeping  up  the  cheerful, 
animated,  elegsnt  intercourse  which  ibrms  so 
mat  a  part  of  the  bond  of  union  between  intel- 
jectttal  and  well  bred  persons.  Had  ^our  mo- 
ther been  a  woman  of  an  uninformed,  inelegant 
mind,  virtuous  and  pious  as  she  is,  what  abate- 
ment  must  there  have  been  in  the  blessings  of 
my  lot  I  The  exkibUing^  the  dUjfAaying  wife 
may  entertain  your  company,  but  it  is  only  the 
iniorined,  the  refined,  the  cultivated  woman  who 
oan  enterUin  yourself;  and  I  presume  when- 
ever you  marry  jou  will  marry  prims rily  for 
yourself^  and  not  ror  your  friends ;  you  will  want 
n  eompanion :  an  artitt  you  may  hire. 

*  But  remember,  Charles,  that  when  I  am  in- 
•isting  so  much  on  mental  delioacy,  I  am  as- 
Muning  that  all  is  right  in  still  more  esaential 
points.  Do  not  be  contented  with  this  super- 
structure, till  you  have  ascertained  the  solidity 
nf  the  foundation.  The  ornamente  which  deco- 
nte  do  not  support  the  edifice !  Guarded  as  yon 
«ie  by  Christian  principles,  and  confirmed  in 
Tlrtuous  habits,  I  trust  you  may  safely  look 
abroad  in  the  world.  Do  not,  however,  irrevo- 
oably  dispose  of  your  affections  till  you  have 
made  the  long  promised  visit  to  my  earliest, 
wisest,  and  best  friend,  Mr.  Stanley.  I  am  far 
from  desiring  that  your  friend  should  direct 
your  choice.  It  is  what  even  your  father  would 
not  do :  but  he  will  be  the  most  faithful  and 
most  disinterested  of  counsellors.* 

I  resolved  now  for  a  few  months  to  leave  the 
Priory,  the  seat  of  my  ancestors,  to  make  a  Umr 
not  only  to  London,  but  to  Stanley  Grove,  in 
Hampshire,  the  residence  of  my  father's  friend; 
n  visit  I  was  about  to  make  with  him  just  be- 
fore his  last  illness.  He  wished  me  to  go  alone, 
but  I  could  not  prevail  on  myself  to  desert  his 
•iok  bed  for  any  scheme  of  amusement 

I  began  to  long  earnestly  for  the  pleasures  of 
oonversation,  pleasures  which,  in  our  small,  but 
social  and  select  circle  of  cultivated  friends,  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy.  I  am  aware 
that  certain  fine  town-bred  men  would  ridicule 
the  btire  mention  of  learned  and  polished  con- 
versation  at  a  village  in  Westmorelsnd,  or  in- 
deed at  any  place  out  of  the  precincta  of  the  me- 
tropolis ;  just  as  a  London  physician,  or  lawyer, 
smiles  superciliously  at  the  suggested  merite  of 
n  professional  brother,  in  a  provincial  town. 
Good  sense,  however,  is  of  all  coontriee,  and 
even  knowledge  is  not  altogether  a  mere  local 
advantage.  These,  and  not  the  topics  of  the  hour, 
Aimish  the  best  raw  materials  for  working  up 
an  improving  intercourse 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  as  I  have  since 
ilmnd,  that  to  give  a  terseness  and  a  polish  to 
conversation;  for  rubbing  out  prejudices;  for 
correcting  egotism ;  fbr  keeping  self-importance 
eut  of  sight,  if  not  curing  it ;  fbr  bringing  a- 
aian  to  condense  what  he  has  to  say,  if  he  in- 
tends  to  be  listened  to ;  for  acfiostoaing  him  to 


endure  opposition;  for  teaching  bim  not  to 
think  every  man  who  differs  from  him  in  mat- 
ters of  taste,  a  fool,  and  in  politics,  a  knave ;  for 
cutting  down  harangues;  for  guarding  him 
from  producing  as  novelties  and  invention  what 
has  been  said  a  thousand  times ;  for  quickness 
of  allusion,  which  brings  the  idea  before  yon 
without  detail  or  quotation ;  nothing  is  equu  to 
the  miscellaneous  society  of  London. — "Die  ad- 
vantages too  which  it  possesses,  in  being  the 
seat  of  the  court,  the  parliament,  and  the  courte 
of  law,  as  well  as  the  common  centre  of  arta  and 
talenta  of  every  kind,  all  these  raise  it  above 
every  other  scene  of  intellectual  improvementt 
or  colloquial  pleasure^  perhape  in  the  whole 
world. 

But  this  was  only  the  aeoondary  motive  of 
my  intended  migration.  I  connected  with  it  the 
hope,  that  in  a  more  extended  survey,  I  mi^hC 
be  more  likely  to  select  a  deserving  companion 
for  life.  *  In  such  a  companion,*  said  I,  as  I 
drove  along  in  my  post-chaise,  *  I  do  not  want  a 
Heloi,  a  Saint  Cecilia,  or  a  Madame  Dacier ; 
yet  she  must  be  elegant,  or  I  should  not  love 
her ;  sensible,  or  I  should  not  respect  her ;  pru- 
dent, or  I  could  not  confide  in  her ;  well  in* 
formed,  or  she  could  not  educate  my  children ; 
well  bred,  or  she  could  not  entertain  my  friends ; 
contUtetUt  or  I  should  ofiend  the  shade  of  my 
mother;  pious,  or  I  should  not  be  hsppy  with 
her,  because  the  prime  comfort  in  a  companion 
for  life  is  the  delightful  hope  that  she  will  be  a 
companion  for  eternity. 

After  this  soliloquy,  I  was  frightened  to  r^ 
fleet  that  so  much  was  requisite ;  and  yet  when 
I  began  to  consider  in  which  article  I  could 
make  any  abatement,  I  was  willing  to  persuade 
myself  that  my  requiaitioos  were  moderala. 


CHAP.  IIL 

I  had  occasionally  visited  two  or  three  fanii. 
lies  in  our  county,  who  were  said  to  make  a 
very  genteel  appearance  on  narrow  fortunes* 
As  I  was  known  not  to  consider  money  as  a 
principal  consideration,  it  had  often  been  inti- 
mated to  me  what  excellent  wivee  the  daugh. 
ters  of  these  families  would  make,  because  cm  a 
very  slender  allowance  their  appearance  was  as 
elegant  as  that  of  women  of  ten  times  their  ex- 
peetations.  I  translated  this  re^wctable  ap- 
pearance into  a  language  not  the  meet  favoura- 
hie,  as  I  instantly  inferred,  and  aftervrards  was 
convinced,  that  this  personal  figure  was  made 
by  the  sscrifice  of  their  whole  time  to  those  de- 
corations which  procured  them  credit,  by  pot- 
ting their  outward  figure  on  a  par  with  the  nuiet 
aflluent  If  a  girl  with  a  thousand  pounds  rivals 
in  her  dress  one  with  ten  thousand,  is  it  not  ob- 
vious, that  not  only  all  her  time  must  be  em* 
ployed,  but  all  her  money  devoted  to  this  one 
object  7  Nothing  but  the  clippings  and  parings 
f^om  her  personid  adommenta  could  enable  her 
to  supply  the  demands  of  charity ;  and  these  sa- 
erifices,  it  is  evident  she  is  not  disposed  to 
make. 

Another  indncement  snggested  to  me  was, 
that  these  yoang  ladisa  wooM  make  better  wives, 
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^oiuw  thev  hftd  never  been  oorrapted  by  the 
expensive  pleaeures  of  London,  and  had  not 
been  spoilt  by  the  ipav  eoenee  of  dissipation 
which  it  afforded.  This  argument  would  have 
weighed  powerfully  with  me,  had  I  not  observed 
that  they  never  abetained  fVom  any  amusement 
in  the  country  that  came  within  their  reach. 

I  naturally  inferred,  that  she  who  eagerly 
grasped  at  every  petty  provincial  diesipation, 
would  witli  increased  alacrity  have  plunged  into 
the  more  alluring  gaieties  of  the  metropolis,  had 
it  been  in  her  power.  I  thought  she  had  even 
less  apology  to  plead  than  the  town  lady ;  the 
lault  was  equal,  while  the  lemptatioB  was  less ; 
and  she  who  was  as  dissipated  as  her  limited 
bounds  permitted,  where  there  was  little  to  at- 
tract, would,  I  feared,  be  as  dissipated  as  she 
possibly  could  be,  when  her  lemptationa  were 
multiplied,  and  her  facilities  increased. 

I  had  met  with  several  young  ladies  of  a 
higher  description,  daughters  of  our  country 
gentlemen,  a  class  whi<m  fumbhes  a  number 
of  valuable  and  elegant  women.  Some  of  these, 
whom  I  knew,  seemed  unexceptionable  in  man. 
ner  and  mind.  They  had  seen  something  of 
the  world,  without  having  been  spoilt  by  it ;  had 
read  with  advantage ;  and  acquitted  themselves 
well  in  the  duties  which  they  had  been  called 
to  practise.  But  I  was  withheld  from  cultivat- 
ing that  degree  of  intimacy  which  would  have 
enabled  me  to  take  an  exact  measure  of  their 
minds,  by  the  injunction  of  my  father,  that  I 
would  never  attach  myself  to  any  woman  till  I 
had  seen  and  consulted  Mr.  Stanley.  This  di. 
rection,  whioh,  like  all  his  wislies  was  a  law  to 
me,  operated  as  a  soit  of  sedative  in  the  sli^^ht 
intereourse  I  had  had  with  ladies ;  and  resolving 
to  postpone  all  such  intimai^  as  might  have  led 
to  attachment,  I  did  not  allow  myself  to  oome 
near  enough  to  feel  with  interest,  or  to  judge 
with  decision. 

As  soon  as  I  got  lo  town,  I  visited  some  of 
my  father's  friends.  I  was  kindly  received  for 
his  sake,  and  at  their  bouses  soon  enlarged  the 
sphere  of  my  acquaintance.  I  was  concerned 
to  remark  that  two  or  three  gentlemen,  whom  I 
had  observed  to  be  very  regular  in  their  attend- 
ance on  public  worship  in  the  country,  seldom 
went  to  church  in  London;  in  the  aflernoon 
never.  *  Religion,*  they  said,  by  way  of  apology, 

*  was  entirely  a  thing  of  example,  it  was  of 
great  political  importance ;  society  was  held  to- 
gether by  the  restraints  it  imposed  on  the  lower 
orders.  When  they  were  in  the  country  it  was 
highly  proper  that  their  tenants  and  workmen 
should  have  the  benefit  of  their  example,  but  in 
London  the  ease  was  different  When  there 
were  so  many  churches,  no  one  knew  whether 
you  went  or  not,  and  where  no  scandal  was 
given,  no  harm  was  done.  As  this  was  a  logic 
which  had  not  found  its  way  into  my  father's 
religion,  I  was  not  convinced  by  it  1  remem- 
ber Mr.  Burke,  speaking  qf  the  English,  who 
were  so  humane  at  home,  and  whom  he  unjustly 
accused  of  wanting  humanity  in  India,  says, 

*  that  the  humanity  of  Britain  is  a  humanity  of 
points  and  paralleis.'  Surely  the  religion  of  the 
gentlemen  in  question  is  not  a  less  geographi- 
cal distiaotion. 

This  error,  I  ooiieetTe»  vises  firom  religion 


being  too  much  considered  as  an  institution  oi 
decorum,  of  convention,  of  society ;  and  not  ai 
an  institution  founded  on  the  condition  of  human 
nature,  a  covenant  of  mercy  for  repairing  the 
evils  which  sin  has  produced.  It  springs  from 
the  want  of  a  conviction  that  Christianity  is  an 
individual  as  well  as  general  concern  ;  that  re- 
ligion  is  a  personal  thing,  previous  to  its  being 
a  matter  of^  example ;  that  a  man  is  not  infalli- 
bly saved  or  lost  as  a  portion  of  any  family,  or 
an^  church,  or  any  community ;  but  that,  as  he 
is  individually  responsible,  he  roust  be  individu- 
ally brought  to  a  deep  and  humbling  sense  of 
his  own  personal  wants,  without  taking  any  re. 
fuge  in  the  piety  he  may  see  around  him,  of 
which  he  wiU  have  no  benefit  if  be  be  no  par- 
taker. 

I  regretted,  even  for  inferior  reasons,  the  little 
distinction  which  was  paid  to  this  sacred  day. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  elevating  views  which 
the  soul  acquires  from  devoting  itself  to  its  pro- 
per  object;  the  man  of  business,  methinks, 
should  rejoice  in  its  return ;  the  politician  should 
welcome  its  appearance,  not  only  as  a  rest  from 
anxiety  and  labour,  but  as  an  occasion  of  cool- 
ing and  quieting  the  mind,  of  softening  its  irri. 
tation,  of  allaying  its  ferment,  and  thus  restor- 
ing the  repaired  faculties  of  invigorated  spirits 
to  the  demands  of  the  succeeding  week,  in  a 
frame  of  increased  aptitude  for  meeting  its  diffi- 
culties and  encountering  its  duties. 

The  first  person  whom  I  visited  was  a  good 
natnred,  friendly  man,  whom  I  had  occasionally 
seen  in  the  north.  As  I  had  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  religions  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  I  had  no  intention  of  looking  for  a  wifb 
in  his  family.  I,  however,  thought  it  not  amiss 
to  associate  a  little  with  persons  of  different  d^ 
scriptions,  that  by  a  wider  range  I  might  learn 
to  correct  mj  general  judgment,  as  well  as  to 
guide  my  particular  pursuit  Nothing,  it  is  true, 
would  tempt  me  to  select  a  woman  on  whose 
pious  disposition  I  could  not  form  a  reasonable 
dependence ;  yet  to  oome  at  the  reality  of  tboeo 
dispositions  was  no  easy  matter. 

I  had  heard  my  father  remark,  that  he  had, 
more  than  once,  known  a  right-minded  girl« 
who  seemed  to  have  been  first  taught  of  heaven, 
and  afterwards  supported  in  herChristian  course, 
under  almost  every  human  disadvantage  ;  who 
boldly,  but  meekly,  maintained  her  own  princi- 
ples, under  all  the  hourly  temptationB  and  oppo- 
sition of  a  worldly  and  irreligious  family,  and 
who  had  given  the  best  evidences  of  her  piety 
towards  God,  by  her  patient  forbearance  towards 
her  erring  friends.  Such  women  had  made  ad* 
mirable  wives  when  they  were  afterwards  trans- 
planted into  families  where  their  virtues  wsre 
understood,  and  their  piety  cherished.  While, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  had  known  others,  who 
accustomed  from  childhood  to  the  sober  habits 
of  family  religion,  under  pious  but  injudicious 
parents,  had  fallen  in  mechanically  with  the 
domestic  practices,  without  having  ever  been  in- 
structed in  Christian  principles,  or  having  ever 
manifested  any  religious  tendencies.  The  im« 
plantation  of  a  new  principle  never  having  been 
inculcated,  the  religious  habit  has  degenerated 
into  a  mere  form,  the  parents  acting  as  if  they 
tluMight  th«t  religion  must  cobie  by  n^tiua  of 
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in  a  rtU^fimii  ikmily.  The  girls  hav- 
ing  never  had  their  own  hearts  imprened,  nor 
their  own  characters  distiDctly  considered  nor 
individvallr  cultivated,  but  beuiff  taken  oat  as 
a  portion  from  the  mass,  have  afterwards  taken 
the  cast  and  colour  of  any  society  into  which 
they  have  happened  to  be  thrown ;  and  they 
who  had  lived  religiously  with  the  religions, 
l»ve  afterwards  assimilated  with  the  gay  and 
dissipated,  when  thus  thrown  into  their  com- 
pany, as  cordially  as  if  they  had  never  been 
habituated  to  better  things. 

At  dinner  there  appeared  two  pretty  looking 
young  ladies,  daughters  of  my  friend,  who  hs3 
been  sometime  a  widower.  I  placed  myself 
between  them,  for  the  purpose  of  prying  a  little 
into  their  minds,  while  the  rest  of  the  company 
were  conversing  on  indifferent  subjects.  Hav. 
ing  formerly  heard  this  gentleman's  deceased 
wife  extolled  as  the  mirror  of  managers,  and 
the  arrangements  of  his  table  highly  commend, 
ed,  I  was  surprised  to  see  it  so  ill  appointed,  and 
every  thio£  wearing  marics  of  palpable  inele- 
gance. Though  no  epicure,  I  could  not  forbear 
observing  that  many  of  the  dishes  were  out  of 
Maaon«  ul  chosen,  and  ill  dressed. 

While  I  was  pusaling  my  head  for  a  solution, 
I  reooUeoted  that  1  had  lately  read  in  a  most  re- 
•pectable  periodical  work,  a  paper  (composed,  I 
believe,  however,  by  a  raw  recruit  of  that  well 
disciplined  corps)  which  insisted  that  nothing 
tended  to  make  the  ladies  so  useless  and  in* 
efficient  in  the  menagf  as  the  study  of  the  dead 
languages.  I  jumped  to  the  conclusion,  and 
was  in  an  instant  periuaded  that  my  young  hos- 
tesses must  not  only  be  perfect  mistresses  of 
Latin,  but  the  tout  etuembU  was  so  ill  arranged 
as  to  induce  me  to  give  them  credit  for  Greek 
also. 

Finding,  therefore,  that  my  appetite  was 
baulked,  I  took  comfort  in  the  certainty  that 
inv  understanding  would  be  well  regaled  ;  and 
aror  seeretly  regretting  that  learning  should  so 
effectually  destroy  usetulneis,  I  was  resolved  to 
derive  intellectual  comfort  from  this  too  classi- 
cal  repsst.  Turning  suddenly  to  the  eldest 
lady,  1  asked  her  at  once  if  she  did  not  think 
Virgil  the  finest  poet  in  the  world.  She  blushed, 
and  thus  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  that  her 
modesty  was  eqnal  to  her  erudition.  I  repeat- 
ed my  question  with  a  little  circumlocution. 
She  stared,  and  said  she  had  never  heard  of  the 
person  I  mentioned,  but  that  she  had  read  Tears 
of  Sensibility,  and  Rosa  Matilda,  and  Sympa- 
thy of  Souls,  and  Too  Civil  by  Half,  and  the 
Sorrows  of  Werter,  and  the  Stranger,  and  the 
Orphan  of  Snowden. 

*  Yes,  Sir,*  joined  in  the  younger  sister,  who 
did  not  rise  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  literature, 
*and  we  have  read  Perfidy  Punished,  and 
Jemmy  and  Jenny  Jessamy,  and  the  Fortunate 
Footman,  and  the  Illustrious  Chambermaid.*  I 
blushed  and  stared  in  my  turn ;  and  here  the 
conversation,  through  the  difficulty  of  our  being 
intelligible  to  each  other,  dropped ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  I  sunk  much  lower  in  their 
esteem  for  not  being  acquainted  with  tlieir  fa. 
yourite  authors,  than  they  did  in  mine  for  never 
having  heard  of  Virgil. 

I  arose  from  the  table  with  a  full  conviction 


that  it  is  very  posuble  for  a  woman  ta  ba  ta- 

»f  the  c 


tally  ignorant  of  the  ordinary  but  ii 

duties  of  common  lifo,  without  knowing  ona 

word  of  Latin;  and  that  her  being  a  bad  coot- 

panion  is  no  infallible  proof  of  her  being  a  good 

economist. 

I  am  afraid  the  poor  father  saw  something  of 
my  disappointment  in  my  countenance,  for 
when  we  were  alone  in  the  evening,  he  obsery- 
ed  that  a  heavv  addition  to  his  other  causes  of 
regret  for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  was  her  excellent 
management  of  his  family.  I  found  afterwards 
that  though  she  had  brought  him  a  great  for- 
tune, she  had  a  very  low  education.  Her  father, 
a  coarse  country  Squire,  to  whom  the  pleasnrea 
of  the  table  were  the  only  pleasures  lor  whiob 
he  had  any  relish,  had  no  other  ambition  for  hie 
daughter  but  that  she  should  be  the  most  fi^ 
mous  housewifo  in  the  country.  He  gloried  in 
her  culinary  perfections,  which  he  understood ; 
of  the  deficiencies  of  her  mind  he  had  not  the 
least  perception.  Money  and  good  eating,  he 
owned,  were  the  only  things  in  life,  which  had 
a  real  intrinsic  value;  tlui  value  of  aU  other 
things,  he  declared,  existed  in  the  imagination 
only. 

The  poor  lady,  when  she  beeame  a  mother, 
and  was  brought  out  into  the  world,  felt  keenly 
the  deficiencies  of  her  own  education.  The 
dread  of  Scylla,  as  is  usual,  wrecked  her  on 
Chary bdis.  Her  first  reeolution,  as  soon  as  sha 
had  daughters,  was  that  they  should  Uam  sesiy 
thing.  All  the  roasters  who  teach  things  of 
little  intrinsic  use  were  extravagantly  paid  lor 
supernumerary  attendance ;  and  as  no  one  in  the 
family  was  capable  of  judging  of  their  improve- 
ments, their  progress  was  but  slow.  Thouffh 
they  were  taught  much  the^  learnt  but  little, 
even  of  these  unneeessary  things ;  and  of  things 
necessary  they  learnt  nothing.  The  weU.inten. 
tinned  mother  was  not  aware  that  her  daugh- 
ter's education  was  almost  as  much  calculated 
to  gratify  the  senses,  though  in  a  different  way, 
and  with  more  apparent  refinement,  as  her  own 
had  been ;  and  that  mind  ia  left  nearly  as  much 
out  of  the  question  in  making  an  ordinary  artiat 
as  in  making  a  good  cook. 


CHAP.  IV. 

FaoM  my  fondness  for  conversation,  my  ima- 
gination had  been  early  fired  with  Dr.  John- 
son's remark  that  there  is  no  pleasure  on  earth 
comparable  to  the  fintfvUflom  of  London  tdUL 
I,  who,  since  I  had  quitted  college,  had  seldom 
had  my  mind  refreshed,  but  with  the  petty  riUs 
and  penurious  streams  of  knowledae  which 
country  society  a£forded,  now  expected  to  meet 
it  in  a  strong  and  rapid  current*  fertilizing 
wherever  it  flowed,  produeing  in  abundance  the 
rich  fruits  of  argument,  and  the  gay  flowers  of 
rhetoric.  I  look  for  an  Bointerrupted  course  of 
profit  and  delight  I  flattered  myself  that  every 
dinner  would  add  to  my  stock  of  imagee ;  that 
every  debate  would  dear  up  some  difficulty^ 
every  discussion  elucidate  some  truth;  that 
every  allasion  would  be  porelj  claisaoal,  erery 
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•totenat  abowid  with  iaalniction,  uid  every 
period  be  poioted  with  wit 

On  the  tiptoe  of  espeeUtion  I  went  to  dine 
with  Sir  John  BeJfield,  in  Cevendieh.eqaare.  I 
looked  Bt  my  waloh  fifty  timee.  I  thought  it 
would  never  be  six  o*clock.    I  did  not  cere  to 

•how  my  oo«ntry.breedin|rt  ^7  ff^lT  ^^  ^^'^V 
to  incommode  my  friend,  nor  mv  town-breeding, 
by  geing  too  late  and  spoiling  hie  dinner.  Sir 
lohn  ie  a  valoable,  elegant  minded  man,  and, 
ttext  to  Mr.  Stanley,  elood  higheit  in  my  father*s 
eeteem  for  hie  mental  accomplishmente  and  cor- 
reet  morale.  As  I  knew  be  wae  remarkable  for 
aieemUing  at  bis  Ubie  men  of  sense,  taste,  and 
learning,  my  expectetions  of  pleasure  were  very 
high.  •  Here  at  leaet,'  eaid  I,  as  I  heard  the 
same  of  one  clever  man  announced  after  an- 
other, *  here,  at  leest,  I  cannot  fail  to  find. 

Tlw  test  of  reasoa  aod  tiie  flow  of  fouI : 

Here  at  leaet  all  the  energieeof  m^  mind  will 
he  bronght  into  exercise.  From  thie  eociety  I 
•ball  carry  away  doeomenU  for  the  improve- 
ment  of  my  taste ;  I  shall  treasure  up  hints  to 
•nrich  my  understonding,  and  collect  aphorisms 
for  the  conduct  of  life.* 

At  first  there  was  no  fair  opportunity  to  in- 
Produce  any  conversation  beyond  the  tojpics  of 
the  day,  and  to  thoee,  it  must  be  confossed,  this 
•ventral  period  gives  a  new  and  powerful  in- 
tereet  I  sliould  have  been  much  pleased  to 
have  had  my  country  potitioe  rectified,  and  any 
prejudioes,  which  I  might  have  contracted,  re- 
moved, or  softened,  could  the  discussion  have 
been  carried  on  without  the  frequent  interrup- 
tictt  of  the  youngeet  man  in  the  company. 
Thie  gentleman  broke  in  on  every  remark,  by 
deecanttng  saocessively  on  the  merite  of  the 
various  dishes ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  experience 
•dIv  ean  determine  the  judgment,  he  ^ave  proof 
of  that  beet  rirbt  to  peremptory  decision,  by  not 
trusting  to  delusive  theory,  but  by  actually  eat- 
ing of  every  dish  at  toble. 

Hie  animadversions  were  uttered  with  the 
gravitv  of  a  German  philoaopher,  and  the  science 
ef  a  French  cook.  If  any  of  his  opinions  hap- 
pened to  be  controverted,  he  quoted,  in  confirma- 
tion of  his  own  judgment,  P  Almanac  de$  Oour- 
mand$t  whi6h  he  assured  us  was  the  most  valu- 
able work  that  had  appeared  in  Franco  since 
the  Revolution^«-The  author  of  this  book  he 
seemed  to  consider  of  as  high  authority  in  the 
science  of  eating,  as  Coke  or  Hale  in  that  of 
jurisprudence,  or  Qnintilian  in  the  art  of  criti- 
cism. To  the  credit  of  the  company,  however, 
be  it  spoken,  he  had  the  whole  of  this  topic  to 
himself.  The  reet  of  the  party  were,  in  gene- 
ral  of  quite  a  dilKrent  caliber,  and  as  little  ac- 
quaiateid  with  bis  fovourite  author,  as  he  pro- 
bably  was  with  theirs. 

The  lady  of  the  house  was  perfectly  amiable 
and  well  bred.  Her  dinner  was  excellent ;  and 
every  thing  about  hm  had  an  air  of  elegance 
and  epieadour :  of  course  she  completely  esca- 
pod  the  disgrace  of  being  thought  a  scholar,  but 
not  the  suspicion  of  havinjr  a  very  good  teste. 
I  longed  for  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  and  was 
eagerly  anticipating  the  pleasure  uid  improve- 
ment which  awaitcSl  roe. 

Am  scm  ••  tha  eervante  were  beginning  to 


withdrew,  we  got  into  a  eort  of  attitude  of  «inI. 
versation ;  all  except  the  eulogist  of  TAlmanao 
des  Gourmands,  who,  wrapping  himself  up  io 
the  comforteble  oonsciousnees  of  his  own  supe- 
noit-  judgment,  aod  a  little  piqued  that  he  had 
found  neither  eupport  nor  oppoeition,  (the  next 
beet  thing  to  a  profound  telker,)  he  eeemed  to 
have  a  perfect  indifierence  to  all  topics  except 
that  on  which  he  has  ehown  po  much  eloquence, 
with  so  little  efiecL 

The  last  tray  was  now  carried  out,  the  last 
lingering  servant  had  retired.  I  was  beginning 
to  listen  with  all  my  powere  of  attention  te  an 
ingenioue  gentleman  who  was  about  to  give  an 
intereeting  account  of  Egypt,  where  he  had 
spent  a  year,  and  from  whence  he  was  lately 
returned.    He  was  just  got  to  the  catacombs, 

When  on  a  Midden  open  fly. 
With  impetiiout  recoil  and  Jarring  aouad, 

the  mahogany  folding  doors,  and  in  at  once, 
struggling  who  should  be  first,  rushed  half  a 
doien  children,  lovely,  fresh,  gay,  and  noisy. 
This  sudden  and  violent  irruption  of  the  pretty 
barbarians  necesssrily  caused  a  total  interrup- 
tion of  conversation.  The  sprightly  creaturee 
ran  round  tlie  teble  to  choose  where  they  would 
sit  At  length  this  great  difiiculty  of  oourte  and 
cabinete,  the  choice  of  pUtetOf  was  settled.  The 
little  things  were  jostled  in  between  the  ladies, 
who  all  contended  who  should  get  poesessioo  of 
the  Utile  beauHeg,  One  was  in  raptures  with 
the  rosy  cheeks  of  a  sweet  little  girl  she  held  in 
her  lap.  A  second  exclaimed  aloud  at  the 
beautiful  lace  with  which  the  frock  of  another 
was  trimmed,  and  which  she  was  sure  mamma 
had  gi%en  her  for  being  good.  A  profiteble, 
and  doubtless  a  lasting  and  inseparable  asso- 
ciation, was  thus  formed  in  the  child*8  mind  be* 
tween  lace  and  goodness.  A  third  cried  out, 
*  Look  at  the  pretty  angel !— do  but  observe^ 
her  bracelets  are  as  blue  as  her  eyes.  Did  you 
ever  see  a  match  V  *  Sorely,  lady  Bedfield,' 
cried  a  fourth,  *  you  carried  the  eyes  to  the  shop, 
or  there  must  have  been  a  shade  of  difference.' 
I  myself;  who  am  passionately  fond  of  children, 
eyed  the  sweet  little  rebels  with  complacency, 
notwjthstending  the  unseasonableness  of  their 
interruption. 

At  last,  when  they  were  all  disposed  of,  I 
resumed  my  inquiries  about  the  resting  place 
of  the  mummies.  But  the  grand  dispute,  who 
should  have  oranges,  and  who  should  have 
almonds  and  raisins,  soon  raised  such  a  clamour 
that  it  was  impossible  to  hear  my  Egyptian 
friend.  This  great  contest  was,  however,  at 
length  settled,  and  I  was  returning  to  the  an- 
tiquities  of  Memphis,  when  the  important  point, 
who  should  have  red  wine,  and  who  should  hare 
white,  who  should  have  half  a  glass,  and  who  a 
whole  one,  set  us  sgain  in  an  uproar.  Sir 
John  was  visibly  uneasy,  and  commanded  si- 
lence. During  this  interval  of  peace,  I  gave 
up  the  catacombs,  and  took  refuge  in  the  pyra- 
mids. But  I  had  no  sooner  proposed  my  ques- 
tion about  the  serpent  said  to  be  found  in  one  of 
them,  than  the  son  and  heir,  a  fine  little  fellow, 
just  six  years  old,  reaching  out  his  arm  to  dart 
an  apple  across  the  table  at  his  sister,  roguishly 
intending  to  overeet  her  gfaus,  unluckily  over* 
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llirew  hifl  own,  brimful  of  port  wine.  The  whole 
ooDtentB  were  discharged  on  the  elegant  dra- 
pery of  a  white  robed  nymph. 

All  was  now  agitation  and  distress,  and  dis- 
turbance and  confusion ;  the  gentlemen  ringing 
fyr  napkins,  the  ladies  assisting  the  dripping 
fair  one  ;  each  vying  with  the  other  who  should 
recommend  the  most  approved  specific  of  getting 
out  the  stain  of  red  wine,  and  comforting  the 
enfferer  by  stories  of  similar  misfortunes.  The 
poor  little  culprit  was  dismissed,  and  all  difficul- 
ties and  disasters  seemed  at  last  surmounted. 
But  you  cannot  heat  up  again  an  interest  which 
has  been  so  often  cooled.  The  thread  of  conver- 
sation had  "been  so  frequently  broken,  that  I 
despaired  of  seeing  it  tied  together  again.  I 
sorrowfully  gave  up  catacombs,  pyramids,  and 
serpents,  and  was  obliged  to  content  myself  with 
a  little  desultory  chat  with  my  next  neighbour ; 
sorry  and  disappointed  to  glean  only  a  few  scat- 
tered  ears,  where  I  had  expected  so  abundant  a 
harvest ;  and  tlie  day  from  which  I  had  pro- 
mised myself  so  much  benefit  and  delight,  passed 
away  with  a  very  slender  acquisition  of  either. 


CHAP.  V. 

I  WENT  almost  immediately  afier,  at  the  invi. 
tation  of  Mr.  Ranby,  to  pass  a  few  days  at  his 
villa  at  Hampatead.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ranby  were 
esteemed  pious  persons,  but  having  risen  to  great 
afHuence  by  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune  in  a  oom. 
niercial  engagement,  they  had  a  little  self-suffi- 
ciency, and  not  a  little  disposition  to  ascribe  an 
undue  importance  to  wealth.  This  I  should 
have  thought  more  pardonable  under  their  cir- 
cnmstances,  had  I  not  expected  that  religion 
would  in  this  respect  have  more  than  supplied 
the  deficiencies  of  education.  Their  religion, 
however,  consisted  almost  exclusively  in  a  dis. 
proportionate  zeal  for  a  very  few  doctrines.  And 
though  they  were  far  from  being  immoral  in 
their  own  practice,  yet,  in  their  discourse,  they 
affected  to  undervalue  morality. 

This  was,  indeed,  more  particularly  the  case 
with  the  lady,  whose  chief  object  of  discourse 
teemed  to  be,  to  convince  me  of  her  great  supe- 
riority to  her  husband  in  polemical  skill.  Her 
chaste  conversation  certainly  was  not  coupled 
with  fear.  In  one  respect  she  was  the  very  re- 
verse of  those  Pharisees  who  were  scrupulously 
exact  about  their  petty  observances.  Mrs.  Ran- 
by was,  on  the  contrary,  anxious  about  a  very 
tew  important  particulars,  and  exonerated  her- 
self  from  the  necessity  of  all  inferior  attentions. 
She  was  strongly  attached  to  one  or  two  preach- 
ers,  and  discovered  little  candour  fer  all  others, 
or  for  those  who  attended  them.  Nay,  she  some- 
what  doubted  of  the  soundness  of  the  feith  of 
her  friends  and  acquaintance,  who  would  not  in- 
cur great  inconvenience  to  attend  one  or  other 
of  her  favourites. 

Mrs.  Ranby*s  table  was  *  more  than  hospita- 
bly good.'  There  was  not  Che  least  suspicion 
of  Latin  here.  The  eolofirist  of  female  ignoranoe 
might  have  dined  in  comfortable  security  against 
the  intrusion  and  vanity  of  erudition.  She  had 
three  daughters,  not  unpleasiog  young  women. 

VoL-IL 


But  I  was  much  ooneemed  to  observe,  thtt  Huf 
were  not  only  dressed  to  the  very  extremity  of 
the  fashion,  but  their  drapery  was  as  transpa- 
rent, as  short,  and  as  scanty  ;  there  was  as  se* 
dulous  a  disclosure  of  their  persons,  and  as  great 
a  redundancy  of  ornaments,  as  I  haid  seen  in  the 
gayest  circles. 

*  Expect  not  perfection,*  said  my  good  motheri 
*  but  look  for  eanneUney,''  This  principle  my 
parents  had  not  only  taught  me  in  the  closet, 
but  had  illustrated  by  their  deportment  in  the 
family  and  in  the  world.  They  observed  a  uni- 
form  correctness  in  their  general  demeanor. 
They  were  not  over  anxious  about  character  for 
its  own  sake,  but  they  were  tenderly  vigilant 
not  to  bring  any  reproach  on  the  Christian  name 
by  imprudence,  negligence,  or  ioconsistency, 
even  in  small  things.  *■  Custom,*  said  my  mo- 
ther, *  can  never  alter  the  immutable  nature  of 
right;  fashion  can  never  justify  any  practice 
which  is  improper  in  itself;  and  to  dress  inde* 
oently  is  as  great  an  offence  against  purity  and 
modesty,  when  it  is  the  feshion,  as  when  it  ie 
obsolete.  There  should  be  a  line  of  demarcation 
somewhere.  In  the  article  of  dress  and  appear- 
anoe.  Christian  mothers  should  make  a  stand. 
They  should  not  be  so  nnreasonable  as  to  e^ 
pect  that  a  young  girl  will  of  herself  have  coiu 
rage  to  oppose  the  united  temptations  of  fashion 
without,  and  the  secret  prevalence  uf  oorruptioQ 
within ;  and  authority  should  be  called  in  wher« 
admonition  fails.* 

The  conversation  after  dinner  took  a  religiona 
turn.  Mrs.  Ranby  was  not  unacquainted  with 
the  subject,  and  expressed  herself  with  energy 
on  many  serious  points.  I  could  have  been  glad, 
however,  to  have  seen  her  views  a  little  mor« 
practical,  and  her  spirit  a  little  less  censorious, 
I  saw  she  took  the  lead  in  debate,  and  that  Af  r, 
Ranby  submitted  to  act  as  subaltern  ;  but  whe* 
ther  his  meekness  was  the  effect  of  piety  or  fear, 
I  could  not  at  that  time  determine.  She  pro* 
tested  vehemently  against  all  dissipation,  ia 
which  I  cordially  joined  her,  though  T  hope  with 
something  less  intemperance  of  manner,  and 
less  acrimriny  against  those  who  pursued  it.  I 
began,  however,  to  loee  sight  of  the  errors  of  the 
daughters*  dress  in  the  pleasure  I  felt  at  con* 
versmg  with  so  pious  a  mother  of  a  family.  For 
pious  she  really  was,  though  her  piety  was  « 
little  debased  by  coarseness,  and  not  a  little  dis- 
figured by  asperity. 

I  was  sorry  to  observe  that  the  young  ladles 
not  only  took  no  part  in  the  conversation,  but 
that  they  did  not  even  seem  to  know  what  was 
going  on  ;  and  I  must  confess  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  conducted  was  not  calculated  to 
make  the  subject  interesting.  The  girls  sat 
jogging  and  whispering  each  other, and  got  awaj 
as  fast  as  they  could. 

As  soon  as  they  were  withdrawn — *Ther€w 
sir,*  said  the  mother,  *  are  three  girls  who  will 
make  excellent  wives. — ^They  never  were  at  a 
ball  or  a  play  in  their  lives ;  and  yet,  though  I 
say  it,  who  should  not  say  it,  they  are  as  highly 
accomplished  as  any  ladies  at  St  James*s.*  I 
cordially  approved  the  fermer  part  of  her  asser- 
tion, and  bowed  in  silence  to  the  latter. 

I  took  this  opportunity  of  inquiring  what  had 
been  her  mode  of  religioiis  instrttction  for  her 
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dauffhtort ;  Irat  though  I  pat  the  qoeation  with 
mnon  caution  mod  deference,  she  looked  dis- 
pleased, and  said  that  she  did  not  think  it  ne. 
oessarj  to  do  a  great  deal  in  that  way ;  ail  these 
things  must  come  from  above ;  it  was  not  hu- 
man endearours,  but  divine  grace  which  made 
Christians.  I  observed,  that  the  truth  appeared 
to  be,  that  divine  grace  bU99ing  human  endea- 
vours, seemed  most  likely  to  accomplish  that 
great  end.  She  replied,  that  experience  was  not 
on  my  side,  for  that  the  children  of  religious  pa- 
rents  were  not  always  religious.  I  allowed  that 
it  was  too  true.  I  knew  she  drew  her  instances 
fipom  two  or  three  of  her  own  friends,  who,  while 
they  discovered  much  earnestness  about  their 
own  spiritual  interests,  had  almost  totally  ne- 

Slected  the  religious  cultivation  of  their  children ; 
le  daughters  in  particular  hid  been  suffered  to 
follow  their  own  devicee,  and  to  waste  their  days 
in  company  of  their  own  chooeing,  and  in  the 
most  frivolous  manner.  *  What  do  ye  more  than 
others  T  is  an  iLterrogation  which  this  negli- 
gence has  frequently  suggested.  Nay,  profess. 
ing  serious  piety,  if  ye  do  not  more  than  those 
who  profess  it  not,  ye  do  less. 

I  took  the  liberty  to  remark,  that  though  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  hereditary  holiness,  no  en- 
tail of  goodness ;  yet  the  Almighty  had  promised 
in  the  scriptures  many  blcMings  to  the  offspring 
of  the  righteous.  He  never  meant,  however, 
that  religion  was  to  be  transferred  arbitrarily 
like  an  heir-loom  ;  but  the  promise  was  accom- 
panied with  conditions  and  injunctions.  The 
directions  were  express  and  frequent,  to  incul- 
cate early  and  late  the  great  truths  of  religion ; 
Day,  it  was  enforced  with  all  the  minuteness  of 
detail,  *  precept  upon  precept,  line  npon  line,here 
a  little,  and  there  a  little' — at  all  limes  and  sea- 
sons, *  walking  by  the  way,  and  sitting  in  the 
house.*  I  hazarded  the  assertion,  that  it  would 
generally  be  found  that  where  the  children  of 
pious  parents  turned  out  ill,  there  had  been  some 
mistake,  some  neglect,  or  some  fault  on  the  part 
of  the  parenta ;  that  they  had  not  used  the  right 
methods.  I  observed  that  I  thought  it  did  not 
Bt  all  derogate  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  Al- 
migfatv,  that  he  appointed  certain  means  to  ac. 
complish  certain  ends ;  and  that  the  adopting 
these  in  conformity  to  his  appointment,  and  de- 
pendenoe  on  his  blessing,  seemed  to  be  one  of 
the  eases  in  which  we  should  prove  our  faith  by 
our  obedience. 

I  found  I  had  gone  too  far— she  said,  with 
■ome  warmth,  that  she  was  not  wanting  in  any 
duty  to  her  daughters ;  she  set  them  a  good  ex- 
ample, and  she  prayed  daily  for  their  conver- 
•ion.  I  highly  commended  her  for  both,  but 
risked  the  observation,  *  that  praying  without 
instilling  principles,  might  bo  as  inefficacious 
as  instruction  without  prayer.  That  it  was  like 
a  husbandman,  who  should  expect  that  praying 
for  sunshine,  should  produce  a  crop  of  corn  in  a 
field  where  not  one  grain  had  been  sown.  God, 
indeed,  eould  effect  this,  but  he  does  not  do  it ; 
and  the  means  being  of  his  own  appointment, 
his  omnipotence  is  not  less  exerted,  by  his  di- 
reoting  certain  efTects  to  follow  certain  causes, 
than  it  would  by  any  arbitrary  act*  As  it  was 
evident  that  she  did  not  choose  to  quarrel  with 
me,  she  eontoatod  herself  with  saying  coldly,  1 


that  she  perceived  I  waa  •  l^gmUsi^  and  had  hot 
a  low  view  of  divine  things. 

At  toa  I  found  the  young  ladies  took  no  motm 
interest  in  the  conversation  than  they  had  done 
at  dinner,  but  aat  whispering  and  laughing,  and 
netting  white  silk  gloves,  till  they  were  sum- 
moned to  the  harpeichord.  Despairing  of  get* 
ting  on  with  them  in  company,  I  proposed  a 
walk  in  the  garden.  I  now  found  them  as  wiU 
ling  to  talk,  aa  destitute  of  any  thing  to  say. 
Their  conversation  was  vivid  and  frivoloua. 
They  laid  great  stress  on  email  things.  Ther 
seemed  to  have  no  shades  in  their  understand- 
ing, but  used  the  strongest  terms  for  the  com- 
monest occasions,  and  admiration  waa  excited 
by  things  hardly  worthy  to  command  attention* 
They  were  extremely  glad  and  extremely  sorry, 
on  subjecte  not  calculated  to  excite  affections  of 
any  kind.  They  were  animated  about  trifles, 
and  indifferent  on  things  of  importance.  They 
were,  I  must  cou^ss,  frank  and  good-natured; 
but  it  was  evident,  that  as  they  were  too  open, 
to  have  any  thing  to  conceal,  so  they  were  too 
uninformed  to  have  any  thing  to  produce ;  and 
I  was  resolved  not  to  risk  my  happiness  with  a 
woman  who  could  not  contribute  her  full  share 
towards  spending  a  wet  winter  cheerfully  in  the 
country. 

The  next  day,  all  the  hours  from  breakfiist  to 
dinner  were  devoted  to  the  harp.  I  had  the  va- 
nity to  think  that  this  sacrifice  of  time  was  made 
in  compliment  to  me,  as  I  had  professed  to  like 
music ;  till  I  found  that  all  their  mornings  were 
spent  in  the  same  manner ;  and  the  only  fruit 
of  their  education,  which  seemed  to  be  used  to 
any  purpose,  was,  that  after  their  family  devo- 
tions in  the  evening,  they  sung  and  played  a 
hymn.  This  was  almost  the  only  sign  they 
gave  of  intellectual  or  spiritual  life.  They  at- 
tended morning  {M'ayers,  if  the?  were  dressed 
before  the  bell  rang.  One  morning  when  they 
did  not  appear  till  late,  they  were  reproved  by 
their  father ;  Mrs.  Ranby  said,  *  she  should  m 
more  angry  with  them  for  their  irregularity, 
were  it  not  that  Mr.  Ranby  obstinately  persiated 
in  reading  a  printed  form,  which  she  waa  per- 
suaded could  not  do  any  body  much  good.'  The 
poor  man,  who  was  reallv  well  disposed,  ywy 
properly  defended  himself,  by  aaying,  that  he 
hoped  his  own  heart  went  along  with  eyerj  word 
he  read ;  and  aa  to  his  family,  he  thought  it 
nxuch  more  beneficial  for  them  to  join  in  an  ex- 
cellent compoeition  of  a  judicious  divine,  than 
to  attend  to  any  auch  crude  rhapsody  as  he 
should  be  able  to  produce,  whose  education  had 
not  qualified  him  to  lead  the  devotions  of  others. 
I  had  never  heard  him  venture  to  make  use  of 
his  understanding  before;  and  I  continued  to 
find  it  much  better  than  I  had  at  first  given  him 
credit  for.  The  lady  observed,  with  some  aspe- 
rity, that  where  there  wore  ^/<s  and  gracet^  it 
superseded  the  necessity  of  learning. 

In  vindication  of  my  own  good  breeding,  I 
should  observe  that,  in  my  little  debates  with 
Mrs.  Ranby,  to  which  I  am  always  challenged 
by  her,  I  never  lost  eight  of  that  becoming  eiu 
ample  of  the  son  of  Cato,  who,  when  about  to 
deliver  sentimente  which  might  be  thought  too 
assuming  in  io  young  a  man,  introdueed  hie  ad^ 
mooitiona  with  thia  modest  preface, 
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Remember  whst  our  fathtr  oft  baa  t&nfht  ns. 

I,  without  quoting  the  son  of  the  sage  of  Uti. 
c&,  constantly  adduced  the  paternal  authority 
for  opinions,  which  might  savour  too  much  of 
arrogance  without  such  a  sanction. 

I  observed  in  the  course  of  my  visit,  that  self, 
denial  made  no  part  of  Mrs.  Ranby's  religious 
plan.  She  fancied,  I  believe,  that  it  savoured 
of  works,  and  of  works  she  was  evidently  afraid. 
She  talked  as  if  activity  were  useless,  and  exer- 
lion  unnecessary,  and  as  if|  like  inanimate  mat- 
ter, we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  still  and  be 
shone  upon. 

I  assured  her  that  though  I  depended  on  the 
mercy  of  Grod,  through  the  merits  of  his  Son, 
for  salvation,  as  entirely  as  she  could  do,  yet  I 
thought  that  Almighty  grace,  so  far  from  set- 
ting aside  diligent  exertion,  was  the  principle 
which  promoted  it-  That  salvation  is  in  no 
part  of  scripture  represented  as  attainable  by 
the  indolent  Christian,  if  I  might  <»}nple  such 
contradictory  terms.  That  I  had  been  often 
awfully  struck  with  the  plain  declarations,  *  that 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence* — 
*  strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate* — *  whatso- 
ever thy  hand  iindeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy 
might* — *  give  diligence  to  make  your  calling 
sure* — *  work  out  your  own  salvation.* — To  this 
labour,  this  watchfulness,  this  sedulity  of  endea- 
vour, the  crown  of  life  is  expressly  promised, 
and  salvation  is  not  less  the  free  gifl  of  God, 
because  he  has  annexed  certain  conditions  to 
our  obtaining  it 

The  more  I  argued,  the  more  I'fbund  my  re- 
putation decline;  yet  to  argue  she  compelled 
me.  I  really  believed  she  was  sincere,  but  she 
was  ill-informed,  governed  by  feelings  and  im- 
pulses, rather  than  by  the  plain  express  rule  of 
scripture.  It  was  not  that  she  did  not  read 
scripture,  but  she  interpreted  it  in  her  own  way; 
built  opinions  on  insulated  texts ;  did  not  com- 
pare scripture  with  scripture,  except  as  it  con- 
curred to  strengthen  her  bias.  She  considered 
with  a  disproportionate  fondness,  those  passages 
which  supported  her  peconceived  opinions,  in- 
stead of  being  uniformly  governed  by  the  gene- 
lal  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  sacred  page.  She 
had  far  less  reverence  for  the  preceptive  than 
for  the  doctrinal  parts,  because  she  did  not  suffi- 
ciently consider  faith  as  an  operative  influential 
principle ;  nor  did  she  conceive  that  the  sub- 
Lraest  doctrines  involve  deep  practical  conse- 
quences.  She  did  not  consider  the  government 
of  the  tongue,  nor  the  command  of  her  passions, 
ta  forming  any  material  part  of  the  Christian 
character.  Her  zeal  was  fiery,  because  her 
temper  was  so ;  and  her  charity  was  cold,  be- 
eanse  it  was  an  expensive  propensity  to  keep 
warm.  Among  the  perfections  of  the  Redeem- 
er*8  character,  she  did  not  consider  his  being 
*meek  and  lowly*  as  an  example,  the  influence 
of  which  was  to  extend  to  her.  She  considered 
it  indeed  as  admirable^  but  not  as  imitahle ;  a 
dutinction  she  was  very  apt  to  make  in  all  her 
practical  dissertations,  and  in  her  interpretation 
of  scripture. 

In  the  evening  Mrs.  Ranby  was  lamenting, 
in  general  and  rather  customary  terms,  her  own 
exce^og  sinfulness.  Mr.  Ranby  said,  *  You 
luicuae  yourself  rather  too  heavily,  my  dear ; 


*yoa  have  sins,  to  be  ioie.*  'And  pfmj  whfti 
sins  have  I,  Mr.  Ranby  V  said  she,  torning  ap^ 
on  him  with  so  much  quickness  that  the  poor 
man  started.  *  Nay,*  said  he,  meekly ;  '  I  did 
not  mean  to  offend  you ;  so  far  from  it,  that 
hearing  you  condemn  yourself  so  grievously,  I 
intended  to  comfort  yoo,  and  to  say  that,  exeepi 

a  few  faults ^  *  And   pray  what  faults  7' 

interrupted  she,  continuing  to  speak  bowevsr, 
lest  he  should  catch  an  interval  to  tell  them.  *  I 
defy  you,  Mr.  Ranby,  to  produce  one.*  'Mv 
dear,*  replied  he,  *  as  you  charged  yourself  with 
all,  I  thought  it  would  be  letting  yoo  off  cheaply 

by  naming  only  two  or  three,  snch  as .* 

Here,  fearing  matters  would  go  too  far,  I  inter* 
posed,  and  softening  things  as  much  as  I  coold 
for  the  lady,  said,  *  I  conceived  that  Mr.  Ranby 
meant,  that  though  slie  partook  of  the  general 
corruption ^  Here  Ranby  interrupting  m* 


with  more  spirit  than  I  thought  he 
said,  *  General  corruption.  Sir,  must  be  a  source 
of  particular  oormptjon.  I  did  not  mean  that 
my  wife  was  worse  than  other  women.*  '  Worst, 
Mr.  Ranby,  worse  V  cried  she.  Ranby  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  not  minding  her,  went  on, 
^  As  she  is  always  insisting  that  the  whole  spe- 
cies is  corrupt,  she  cannot  help  allowing  that 
she  herself  has.  not  quite  escaped  the  infection. 
Now,  to  be  a  sinner  in  the  gross,  and  a  saint  in 
the  detail ;  that  is,  to  have  all  sins  and  no  faolts, 
is  a  thing  I  do  not  quite  comprehend.' 

After  he  had  left  the  room,  which  he  did  as 
the  shortest  way  of  allaying  the  storm,  she  apo- 
logized for  him,  and  said,  *  he  was  a  well  mean- 
ing  man,  and  acted  up  to  the  little  light  he  bad;' 
but  added,  *  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  re- 
ligious feelings,  and  knew  little  of  the  nature 
of  conversion.* 

Mrs.  Ranby,  I  found,  seems  to  consider  Chris- 
tianity,  as  a  kind  of  free-masonry,  and  there- 
fore thinks  it  superfluous  to  speak  on  seriooe 
subjects  to  any  but  the  initiated.  If  they  do 
not  return  the  ngn^  she  gives  them  ap  as  blind 
and  dead. — She  thinks  she  can  only  make  her- 
self intelligible  to  those  to  whom  certain  peon- 
liar  phrases  are  familiar ;  and  though  her  friends 
may  be  correct,  devout,  and  both  doctrinally  and 
practically  pious,  yet  if  they  cannot  catch  aoeff- 
tain  mvstic  meaning,  if  there  is  not  a  sympathy 
of  intelligence  between  her  and  them,  if  they  do 
not  fully  conceive  of  impressions,  and  oannot 
respond  to  mysterious  communications,  she 
holds  them  unworthy  of  intercourse  with  her. 
She  does  not  so  much  insist  on  high  moral  ez- 
cellence  as  the  criterion  of  their  worth,  as  on 
their  own  account  of  their  internal  feelings. 

She  holds  ver^  chesp  that  gradual  growth  in 
piety  which  is  in  reality  no  less  the  efbct  of 
divine  grace,  than  those  instantaneous  conver. 
sions  which  she  believes  to  be  so  common.  She 
cannot  be  persuaded  that,  of  every  advance  in 
piety,  of  every  improvement  in  virtue,  of  every 
illumination  of  the  understanding,  of  every 
amendment  in  the  heart,  of  every  ratifieatton  of 
the  will,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  no  less  the  author, 
because  it  is  pro^essive,  than  if  it  were  sodden. 
It  is  true,  Omnipotence  can,  when  he  pleases, 
still  produce  these  instantaneous  effects,  as  he 
has  sometimes  done ;  but  as  it  is  not  his  esta- 
blished or  common  mode  of  operation,  it  asema 
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mim  uid  rath,  pretamptaoasly  to  wait  ibr  these 
■liracolottfl  inter Arenoet.    An  implicit  depend. 
eaee,  however,  on  such  interiferenoea  is  certain. 
ly  more  gniifyiag  to  the  genius  of  enthusiasm, 
than  the  anxious  vigilanoe,  the  fervent  prayer, 
the  daily  struggle,  the  sometimes  scarcely  per. 
aepUble,  though  constant  progress  of  the  sober, 
minded  Christian.     Such  a  Christian  is  fully 
aware  that  his  heart  requires  as  much  watching 
In  the  more  advanced  as  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  his  religious  course.     He  is  cheerful  in  a 
well  .grounded  hope,  and  looks  not  for  ecsiacies, 
till  toat  hope  be    swallowed   up   in  fruition. 
Thankful  if  he  feel  in  his  heart  a  growing  love 
of  God,  and  an  increasing  submission  to  his 
will,  tboogh  he  is  unconscious  of  visions,  and 
•nacqoainted  with  anv  revelation  but  that  which 
God  has  made  in  his  word.     He  remembers, 
mad  he  derives  ooosolatiun  from  the   reroem- 
braaee,  that  his  Saviour,  in  hb  most  gracious 
aad  soothing  invitation  to  the 
has  raeroifully  promised  *  rest,' 
vbero  promised  rapture. 


*  heavy  laden,' 
but  he  has  no 


CHAP.  VL 

But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Ranby's  daughters. 
Is  this  esfitisfsiwy,  said  I  to  myself,  when  I  com. 
|Nired  the  inanity  of  the  life  with  the  serious, 
of  the  discourse;  and  omtrastod  the  vseant 

ly  in  whieh  the  day  was  spent,  with  the  de. 

It  and  devout  manner,  in  which  it  was  begun 
and  ended  7  I  reeoUeeted  that  under  the  early 
Ahoogh  imperiect  sacred  institution,  the  fire  of 
^he  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  was  never 
suffered  to  be  extinguished  during  the  day. 
^  Tboogh  Mrs.  Ranby  would  have  thought  it  a 
jittle  heathenish  to  have  had  her  daughters  in. 
4Mriieted  in  polite  literature,  and  to  have  filled  a 
leisure  hour  in  reading  to  her  a  useAil  book, 
that  was  not  professedly  religious,  she  felt  no 
oompunction  at  their  waste  of  time,  or  the  tri. 
fling  pursoite  in  which  the  day  was  suffered  to 
apend  itself.  The  pianoforte,  when  they  were 
weary  of  the  harp,  copying  some  different  draw. 
lags,  gilding  a  set  of  flower  puts,  and  netting 
vhito  gbvee  and  veils,  seemed  to  fill  up  tlie 
arhole  business  of  these  immortal  beings,  of 
these  Christians,  for  whom  it  had  been  solemnly 
ongaged  that  they  should  manfully  fight  under 
Christ's  banner. 

Ott  a  further  acquaintance,  t  was  much  more 
iaotlned  to  lay  the  Lime  on  their  education  than 
their  dispositions.  I  found  them  not  only  good 
humoured,  but  eharitebly  disposed ;  but  their 
aharities  were  small  and  casual,  oflen  ill  appli. 
ed,  and  always  without  a  plan.  They  knew  no- 
Iking  of  the  state,  character,  or  wants  of  the 
neighbonring  poor ;  and  it  had  never  been  point, 
od  out  to  them  that  the  instruction  of  the  young 
and  ignorant  made  any  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
rioh  towards  them. 

When  I  once  ventured  to  drop  a  hint  on  this 
Mthjeot  to  Mrs.  Ranby,  she  drily  said  there  were 
inany  other  ways  of  doing  good  to  the  poor,  be. 
•ides  axposinf  her  daughters  to  the  probability 
of  catehing  diseases,  and  tlie  certointy  of  get. 
liag  dirt  by  siieb  visite.    Her  sobscription  was 


never  wanting  when  she  was  qoiu  tun  that  tha 
object  was  deserving.  As  I  suspected  that  sl|o 
a  little  overrated  her  own  charity,  I  coulil  aot 
forbear  observing,  that  I  did  not  think  it  de- 
manded a  combination  of  all  the  virtues  to  entitle 
a  poor  sick  wretch  to  a  dinner.  And  though  I 
durst  not  quote  so  light  an  author  as  Ham* 
let  to  her,  I  could  not  help  saying  to  myseU^ 
give  every  man  hi$  due  and  who  $haU  ^Bcape 
whipping  ?  O !  if  God  dealt  so  rigidly  with  us ; 
if  he  waited  to  bestow  his  ordinary  blessingt 
till  we  were  good  enough  to  deeerve  them,  who 
would  be  clothed?  who  would  be  fbd?  who 
would  have  a  roof  to  shelter  him  7 

It  was  not  that  she  gave  nothing  away,  but 
she  had  a  great  dislike  to  relieve  any  hut  thoso 
of  her  own  religious  persuasion. — Though  her 
Redeemer  laid  down  his  life  for  all  people,  na- 
tions, and  languages,  she  will  only  Isy  down 
her  money  for  a  very  limited  number  of  a  verv 
limited  class.  To  be  religious  is  not  claim  suffi- 
cient on  her  bounty  ;  they  must  be  religious  in 
a  particular  way. 

The  Miss  Ranbys  had  not  been  habltoated  to 
make  anv  systematic  provision  for  regular  cha- 
rity, or  for  any  of  those  accidentel  calamitiesi 
for  which  the  purse  of  the  aiHuent  should  al- 
ways be  provided :  and  being  very  expensive  iii 
their  persons,  they  had  oflen  not  a  six.pence  to 
bestow,  when  the  most  deserving  case  preseatod 
itself.  This  must  frequently  happen  when  there 
is  no  specific  fund  for  charity  which  should  be 
included  in  the  general  arrangement  of  expenses: 
and  tlie  exercise  of  benevolence,  not  be  left  to 
depend  on  the  accidental  state  of  the  purse.     If 
no  new  trinket  happened  to  be  wanted,  these 
young  ladies  were  liberal  to  any  application, 
though  always  without  judging  of  ito  merite  by 
their  own  eyes  and  eara     But  if  there  was  a 
competition  between  a  sick  fkmily  and  a  new 
brooch,  the  brooch  was  sure  to  carry  the  dsj. 
This  would  not  have  been  the  case,  had  they 
been  habituated  to  visit  themselves  the  abodea 
of  penury  and  woe.  Their  flexible  young  hearte 
would  have  been  wrought  upon  by  the  actual 
sight  of  miseries,  the  impression  of  which  was 
feeble  when  it  reached  their  ears  at  a  distance, 
surrounded  as  they  were  with  all  the  softnesses 
and  accommodations  of  luxurious  lifb.    *  They 
would  do  what  they  could.    They  hoped  it  was 
not  so  bad  as  it  was  represented.*  Thejf  fell  into 
the  usual  way  of  pacifying  their  consciences  by 
their  regrets ;  and  brought  themselves  to  believe 
that  their  sympathy  with  the  suffering  was  aa 
atonement  ror  their  not  relieving  it. 

I  observed,  with  concern,  during  my  visit, 
how  little  the  Christian  temper  seemed  to  bo 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  Christian  religion. 
This  appeared  in  the  daily  concerns  of  this  high 
professor.  An  opinion  contradicted,  a  person 
of  different  religious  views  commended,  the 
smallest  opposition  to  her  will,  the  intrusion  of 
an  unseasonable  visitor,  even  an  imperfection 
in  the  dressing  of  some  dish  at  table :  such  tri- 
fles not  only  discomposed  her,  but  the  disoom- 
poaure  was  manifested  with  a  vehemence,  whieh 
she  was  not  aware  was  a  fault ;  nor  did  she 
seem  at  all  sensible  that  her  religion  was  ever 
to  be  resorted  to  but  on  great  oocasiena,  fiygsl- 
ting  that  great  occasions  but  rarely  occur  in 
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eomtnoo  Kfe,  uid  that  these  mnall  passes,  at 
wbieh  the  enemy  is  perpetaally  entering,  the 
true  Christian  will  vijfilantly  guard. 

^  I  observed  in  Mis.  Ran  by  one  striking  incon. 
•istency.  While  she  considered  it  as  tunning 
a  complete  line  of  separation  from  the  world, 
that  she  and  her  danghters  abstained  from  pub- 
lic places,  she  had  no  objection  to  their  indem. 
nifying  themselves  for  this  forbearance,  by  de. 
voting  so  monstrous  a  disproportion  of  their 
time  to  that  very  amusement  which  constitutes 
■o  principal  a  part  of  diversion  abroad.  The 
time  which  is  redeemed  from  what  is  wrong,  is 
of  little  value,  if  not  dedicated  to  what  is  right; 
and  it  is  not  enough  that  the  doctrinea  of  Uie 
gospel  furnish  a  subject  for  discussion,  if  they 
do  not  fnrniah  a  principle  of  action. 

One  of  the  roost  obvious  defects  which  struck 
me  in  this,  and  two  or  throe  other  families, 
whom  I  afterwards  visited,  was  the  want  of 
fsorapanionableness  in  the  daughters.  They 
did  not  seem  to  form  a  part  of  the  family  eom- 
paet ;  but  made  a  kind  of  distinct  branch  of 
themselves.  Surely,  when  only  the  parents  and 
a  few  select  friends  are  met  together,  in  a  family 
way,  the  daughters  should  contribute  their  por. 
tion  to  enliven  the  domestic  circle.  They  were 
always  ready  to  sing  and  to  play,  but  did  not 
take  the  pains  to  produce  themselves  in  con. 
versation ;  but  seemed  to  carry  on  a  distinct  in- 
tercourse, by  herding,  and  whispering,  and 
laughing  together. 

In  some  women  who  seemed  to  be  poesessed 
of  good  ingredients,  they  were  so  ill  mixed  up 
feather  as  not  to  produce  an  elegant,  interest 
ing  companion.  It  appeared  to  me  that  three 
of  the  grand  induce  men ts  in  the  choice  of  a  wife, 
are,  that  a  man  may  have  a  directress  for  his 
fkmily,  a  preceptress  for  his  children,  and  a 
companion  for  himself!  Can  it  be  honestly 
affirmed  that  the  present  habits  of  domestic  life 
are  generally  favourable  to  the  union  of  these 
three  essentials  7  Yet  which  of  them  can  a  man 
of  sense  and  principle  consent  to  relinquish  in 
his  eonjttgal  protpeots  7 


CHAP.  VIL 

I  EKraaiOED  to  town  at  the  end  of  a  few  days. 
To  a  speculative  stranger,  a  London  day  pre. 
eents  every  variety  of  circumstance  in  every 
conceivable  shape  of  which  human  life  is  sus- 
ceptible.  When  you  trace  the  solicitude  of  the 
morning  countenance,  the  anxious  exploring  of 
the  morning  paper,  the  eager  interrogation  of 
the  morning  guest— when  you  hear  the  dismal 
enumeration  of  losses  by  land,  and  perils  by  sea 
—taxes  trebling,  dangers  multiplying,  com- 
merce  annihilating,  war  protracted,  invasion 
threatening,  destruction  impending — your  mind 
catches  and  communicates  the  terror,  and  you 
leel  yourself  *  falling  with  a  falling  state.* 

But  when,  in  the  course  of  the  very  same 
day,  yon  meet  these  gloomy  prognosticators  at 
the  sumptuous,  not  *  dinner,  but  hecatomb,*  at 
the  gorgeous  fete,  the  splendid  spectacle ;  when 
Ton  hear  the  frivolous  discourse,  witness  the 
nuuirioai  diaaipatioo,  oonteroplata  the  boond- 


less  indulgence,  and  observe  the  rQineos  gaming 
you  would  be  ready  to  exclaim,  *  Am  I  not  snp 
ping  in  the  Antipodes  of  that  land  in  which  I 
breakfasted  7  Sorely  this  is  a  country  of  differen* 
men,  different  characters,  and  diflferent  circum- 
stances. This  is  at  least  a  place  in  which 
there  is  neither  fear  nor  danger,  nor  want,  nor 
misery,  nor  war. 

If  yon  observe  the  overflowing  snbecriptiona 
raised,  the  innumerable  societies  formed,  the 
committees  appointed,  the  agents  employed,  lh« 
royal  patrons  engaged,  the  noble  presidbnte 
provided,  the  palace- like  structures  erected ;  and 
all  this  to  alleviate,  to  cure,  and  even  to  prevent 
every  calamity,  which  the  indigent  can  8ufier» 
or  the  af&uent  conceive ;  to  remove  not  only  want 
but  ignorance ;  to  suppress  not  only  misery  but 
vice,  would  you  not  exclaim  with  Ham1et» 
*  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  ?  How  noble  in 
reason !  How  infinite  in  faculties !  In  action  how 
like  an  angel !  In  compassion,  how  like  a  God  !* 

If  you  look  into  the  whole  comet- like  eccen- 
tric orb  of  the  human  character ;  if  you  com- 
pared all  the  struggling  contrariety  of'^principle 
and  of  passion ;  the  clashing  of  opinion  and  of 
action,  of  resolution  snd  of  perfbrmsnce;  the 
victories  of  evil  over  the  propensities  to  good ; 
if^you  contrasted  the  splendid  virtue  with  the 
disorderly  vice ;  the  exalted  generosity  with  the 
selfish  narrowness ;  the  provident  bounty  with 
the  thoughtless  prodigality ;  the  extremes  of  all 
that  is  dignified,  with  the  excesses  of  all  that  in 
abject,  would  you  not  exclaim  in  the  very  spirit 
of  Pascal,  *  O !  the  grandeur  and  the  littleneaf^ 
the  excellence  and  the  oorruplioii,  the  majesty 
and  the  meanness  of  man  ! 

If  yon  attended  the  debates  in  our  great  de- 
liberative assemblies ;  if  you  heard  the  arg«. 
ment  and  the  eloquence,  *  the  wisdom  and  the 
wit,*  the  public  spirit  and  the  disintsreetednees  ; 
Curtius*s  devotedness  to  his  country,  and  Rego* 
lus's  disdain  of  self,  expressed  with  all  the  logic 
which  reason  can  suggest,  and  embeiliahed  intfi 
all  the  rhetoric  which  fancy  can  supply,  wooM 
you  not  rapturously  cry  out,  this  is  « 

Above  all  Grssk,  above  all  Roaiaii  fiuasf 


But  if  you  discern  the  bitter  pereonalily,  ikm 
incurable  prejudice,  the  cutting  retort,  the  see- 
picious  implication,  the  recriminating  sneer,  fkm 
cherished  animosity ;  if  you  beheld  the  intereste 
of  an  empire  standmg  still,  the  bueinees  of  tli» 
civilized  globe  suspended,  while  two  inteUeetoal 
gladiators  are  thrusting  each  to  give  the  other 
a  fall,  and  to  show  his  own  strength  i  would  yom 
not  lament  the  littleness  of  the  great,  the  infir* 
mitiee  of  the  good,  and  the  weaknesses  of  tiM 
wise  7  Would  you  not,  soaring  a  flight  &r  above 
Hamlet  or  Pascal,  apostrophise  with  the  Royal 
Psalmist,  *  Lord,  what  ie  man  that  Ihoe  art 
mindful  ef  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  tho«  fCb 
gardest  him  V 

But  to  descend  to  my  individual  cuncems.*-* 
Among  my  acquaintance  I  visited  two  aepe^ 
rate  fkmilies,  where  the  daughters  were  remark* 
ably  attractive,  and  more  than  usually  endowed 
with  beauty,  sense,  and  elegance ;  but  I  was  de» 
terred  from  following  up  the  acquaintance,  ky 
obcerving  in  caeh  fiumly»   practicee   wIMk 
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thoiffa  very  diflbrant,  aknost  equally  reroltad 
me. 

In  one,  where  the  young  lediee  had  large  for* 
tunee,  thej  inainaated  themselves  into  the  ad- 
miration, and  invited  the  familiarity  of  young 
men,  by  attentions  the  most  flatlering,  and  civi- 
lities the  most  alluring.  When  they  had  made 
•are  of  their  aim,  and  the  admirers  were  en- 
couraged  to  make  proposals,  the  ladies  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh,  wondered  what  the  man  could 
mean ;  they  never  dreamt  of  any  thing  more 
than  common  politeness :  then  petrified  them 
with  distant  looks,  and  turned  about  to  practice 
the  same  arts  on  others. 

The  other  family,  in  which  I  thought  I  had 
eecured  an  agreeable  intimacy,  I  instantly  de. 
•erted  on  observing  the  gracious  and  engaging 
reoepti<Mi  given  by  the  ladies  to  more  than  one 
libertine  of  the  moet  nolorioos  profligacy.  The 
men  were  handsome,  and  elegant,  and  fashion- 
able, and  had  figured  in  newspapers  and  courts 
of  justice.  This  degrading  popularity  rather 
attracted  than  repeU^l  attention ;  and  while  the 
guilty  associates  in  their  crime^were  shunned 
with  abhorrence  by  these  very  ladies,  the  spe- 
oioue  oadoers  were  not  only  received  with  com- 
phusanoe,  but  there  was  a  sort  of  competition 
who  should  be  most  strenuous  in  their  endea- 
vours to  attract  them.  Surely  women  of  faah- 
ion  can  hardly  make  a  more  corrH|rt  use  of  in- 
fluence, a  talent  for  which  they  will  be  peculiar- 
]j  accountable.  Surely,  mere  personal  purity 
can  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  virtue  in  those 
who  can  sanction  notoriously  vicious  characters, 
which  their  reprobation,  if  it  could  not  reform, 
would  at  least  degrade. 

On  a  further  acquaintance,  I  found  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Belfield  to  be  persons  of  much  worths 
-->They  were  candid,  generous  and  sincere. 
They  saw  the  errors  of  the  world  in  which  they 
lived,  but  had  not  resolution  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  its  shaokels.  They  partook, 
indeed,  very  sparingly  of  its  diversions,  not  so 
much  because  tiiey  suspected  their  evil  ten- 
deney,  as  because  they  had  better  resources  in 
themselves. 

Indeed,  it  is  wonderAil  that  more  people, 
from  mere  good  sense  and  just  taste,  without 
liie  operation  of  any  religions  consideration,  do 
net,  when  the  first  ardour  is  cooled,  perceive  the 
fiitility  of  what  is  called  pleasure,  and  decline 
it  as  the  man  declines  the  amusements  of  the 
child*  But  fiishionable  society  produces  few 
peraone  who,  like  the  ez-oonrtier  of  King  David, 
aesign  ibeir  four-score  years  as  a  reason  for  no 
lenger  *  delighting  in  the  voice  of  singing  men 
and  singing  women.* 

Sir  John  and  Lady  Belfield,  however,  kept  up 
A  large  and  general  acquaintance ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  continue  to  associate  with  the  world, 
withoat  retaining  something  of  its  spirit.  Their 
atandard  of  morals  was  high,  compared  with 
that  of  those  with  whom  they  lived  ;  but  when 
the  standard  of  the  gospel  was  suggeeted  they 
drew  in  a  little,  and  thought  thing»  might  be 
carried  too  far.  There  was  nothing  in  their 
pfactioe  which  made  it  their  interest  to  hope 
that  Christianity  might  not  be  true.  They  both 
aasentad  to  its  doctrines,  and  lived  in  a  kind  of 
general  hope  of  its  final  promises.    But  their 


views  were  neither  oorreet  nor  elevated.  Thojf 
were  contented  to  generalize  the  doctrines  of 
scripture,  and  though  they  venerated  its  awful 
truths  in  the  aggregate,  they  rather  took  them 
upon  trust  than  laboured  to  understand  them,  or 
to  imbue  their  minds  with  a  spirit  of  them. 
Many  a  high  professor,  however,  might  have 
blushed  to  see  how  carefully  they  exercised  not 
a  few  Christian  dispositions ;  how  kind  and 
patient  they  were !  how  favourable  in  their  ooo- 
strucUons  of  the  actions  of  others !  how  chari- 
table to  the  necessitous !  how  exact  in  vera- 
city !  and  how  tender  of  the  reputation  of  their 
neighbour ! 

Sir  John  had  been  early  hurt  by  living  so 
much  with  men  of  the  world,  with  wits,  politi- 
cians,  and  philosophers.  This,  though  he  had 
escaped  the  contagion  of  fidse  principles,  had 
kept  back  the  growth  of  such  as  were  true. 
Men  versed  in  the  world,  and  abstracted  from 
all  religious  society,  begin,  in  time,  a  little  to 
suspect  whether  their  own  religious  opinions 
may  not  possibly  be  wrong,  or  at  least  rigid,  when 
they  see  them  eo  oppoeite  to  those  of  persons  to 
whose  judgment  they  are  accustomed  to  look 
up  in  other  points.  He  found,  too,  that  in  the 
society  in  which  he  lived,  the  reputation  of  re* 
ligion  detracted  much  from  that  of  talents,  and 
a  man  does  not  care  to  have  his  understanding 
questioned  by  those  in  whose  opinion  he  wishee 
to  stand  well.  This  apprehension  did  not,  in- 
deed, drive  him  to  renounce  his  principles,  but 
it  led  him  to  conceal  them  ;  and  that  piety  v^ich 
is  forcibly  kept  out  of  sight,  which  has  nothing 
to  fortify,  and  every  thing  to  repel  it,  is  too  apt 
to  decline. 

His  marriage  with  an  amiable  woman^  whose 
virtues  and  graces  attached  him  to  his  own 
home,  drew  him  off  from  the  moet  dangerous  of 
his  prior  connexions.  This  union  had  at  once 
improved  his  character  and  augmented  his  hap« 
piness.  If  Lady  Belfield  erred,  it  was  through 
excess  of  kindness  and  candour.  Her  kindness 
led  to  the  too  great  indulgence  of  her  children ; 
and  her  candour  to  the  too  ikvourable  construc- 
tion of  the  errors  of  her  acquaintance.  She  was 
the  very  reverse  of  my  Hempstead  fViend. 
Whereas  Mrs.  Ranby  thought  hardly  anv  body 
would  be  saved.  Lady  Belfield  comforted  herself 
that  hardly  any  body  was  in  danger.  This 
opinion  was  not  taken  up  as  a  palliative  to  quiet 
her  donscience,  on  account  of  the  sins  of  her 
own  conduct,  for  her  conduct  was  remarkably 
correct ;  but  it  sprung  from  a  natural  sweetness 
of  temper,  joined  to  a  mind  not  sufficiently  in- 
formed and  guided  by  scripture  troth.  She  was 
candid  and  teachable,  but  as  she  could  not  help 
seeing  that  she  had  more  religion  than  most  of 
her  acquaintance,  she  folt  a  secret  complacency 
in  observing  how  far  her  principles  rose  above 
theirs,  instead  of  an  humbling  conviction  of 
how  far  her  own  fell  below  the  requisitions  of 
the  gospel. 

The  fundamental  error  was,  that  she  had  no 
distinct  view  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature. 
She  often  lamented  the  weaknesses  and  vice* 
of  individuals,  but  thought  all  vice  an  incidental 
not  a  radical  mischief,  the  effect  of  thoughtless^ 
nees  and  casual  temptation.  She  talkmi  with 
disorimination  of  the  (knits  of  some  of  her  ohil' 
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4mi ;  bot  while  ibe  rtjoioed  in  the  happier  dis- 
poBitiotw  of  otherB,  she  never  suspected  that 
thej  had  all  brought  into  the  world  with  them  a 
natural  tendency  to  evil ;  and  thou|;bt  it  cruel  to 
•uppose  that  such  innocent  little  thinge,  had  any 
such  wrong  propensities  as  education  would  not 
efiectually  cure.  In  every  thing  the  complete  con. 
traat  of  Mrs.  Ranby— a«  the  latter  thought  edu- 
cation could  do  nothing,  Lady  Belfield  thought 
It  would  do  every  thing ;  that  there  was  no  good 
tendency  which  it  would  not  bring  to  perfection, 
and  no  corruption  which  it  could  not  completely 
eradicate.  On  the  operation  of  a  higher  influ- 
ence she  placed  too  little  dependence;  while 
Mrs.  Ranby  rested  in  an  unreasonable  trust  on 
«n  interference  not  warranted  by-  scripture. 

In  regard  to  her  children,  Lady  Belfield  wu 
led  by  the  strength  of  her  aflSBCtion  to  extreme 
indulgence.  She  encouraged  no  vice  in  them, 
but  she  did  not  sufficiently  check  those  indica- 
tions which  are  the  seeds  of  vice.  She  reproved 
the  actual  fault,  but  never  thought  of  implanting 
a  principle  which  might  extirpate  the  evil  from 
whence  the  fkuh  rprung ;  so  that  the  individual 
error  and  the  individual  correction  were  oonti. 
nually  recurring. 

As  Mrs.  Ranby,  I  had  observed,  seldom  quoted 
any  sacred  writer  bot  St.  Paul,  I  remarked  that 
Lady  Belfield  admired  almost  exclusively  Eccle- 
eiastes,  Proverbs,  and  the  historical  books  of  the 
Bible.  Of  the  Epistles,  that  of  St,  James  was 
ber  favourite  ^  the  others  she  thought  chiefly,  if 
not  entirely  applicable  to  the  circumstanoes  of 
the  Jews  and  Pagans,  to  the  converts  trom  among 
whom  they  were  addressed.  If  she  entertained 
lather  an  awful  reverence  for  the  doctrinal  parts, 
than  an  earneet  wish  to  study  them,  it  arose 
from  the  common  mistake  of  believing  that  they 
were  purely  speculative,  without  being  aware  of 
their  deep  importance.  But  if  these  two  ladies 
were  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other  in 
certain  points,  both  were  frequently  right  in 
what  they  assumed,  and  both  wrong  only  in 
what  they  rejected.  Each  contended  for  one 
half  of  that  which  wiU  not  save,  when  disjoined 
from  the  other,  but  which,  when  united  to  it, 
makes  up  the  complete  Christian  character. 

Lady  Belfield,  who  was,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
oonstitutionally  charitable,  almost  thought  that 
heaven  might  be  purchased  by  charity.  She  in- 
verted the  valuable  superstructure  of  good  works, 
and  laid  them  as  her  foundation ;  and  while  Mrs. 
Ranby  would  not  perhaps  much  have  blamed 
Moaes  for  breaking  the  tables  of  the  law,  had  he 
only  demolished  the  second.  Lady  Belfield  would 
have  saved  the  second  as  the  more  important  of 
the  two. 

Lady  Belfield  had  less  vanity  than  any  woman 
I  ever  knew,  who  was  not  governed  by  a  very 
strict  religious  principle.  Her  modesty  never 
courted  the  admiration  of  the  world,  but  her  ti- 
miditv  too  much  dreaded  its  censure.  She 
would  not  do  a  wrong  thing  to  obtain  any  ap- 
plause, but  she  omitted  some  right  ones  from 
the  dread  of  blame. 

CHAP.  vin. 

Ite  bouse  of  Sir  John  Belfield  was  become  a 
pTiOssant  kind  of  home  to  me.    He  and  his  lady 


seldom  went  out  in  an  evening.  Happy  in  eaeh 
other  and  in  their  children,  though  they  lived 
much  with  the  rational,  they  associated  as  little 
as  they  thought  possible  with  the  racketing 
world.  Yet  being  known  to  be  generally  «C 
home,  they  were  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  cer- 
tain invaders,  called  fine  ladies,  who,  always 
afraid  of  being  too  early  for  their  parties,  are 
constantly  on  the  watch,  how  to  disburden  them- 
selves, for  the  intermediate  hour,  of  the  heavy 
commodity  time;  a  raw  material,  whieh  as  ther 
seldom  work  up  at  home,  they  are  always  wil- 
ling to  truck  against  the  time  of  their  more  do- 
mestic acquaintance.  Now,  as  these  last  hav9 
always  something  to  do,  it  is  an  unfair  traffic ; 

*  all  the  reciprocity  is  on  one  side,*  to  borrow  the 
expression  of  an  illustrious  statesman  i  and  the 
barter  is  as  disadvantageous  to  the  sober  home 
trader,  as  that  of  the  honest  negroes,  who  ex. 
change  their  gold  dust  and  ivory  for  the  beads 
and  bits  of  glass  of  the  wily  English. 

These  nightly  irruptions,  though  sometimes 
inconvenient  to  my  friends,  were  of  use  t» 
me,  as  they  enabled  me  to  see  and  judge  more 
of  the  gay  world,  than  I  could  have  done  with- 
out going  in  search  of  it ;  a  risk,  whieh  I  thought 
bore  no  proportion  to  the  gain.  It  was  like 
learning  the  language  of  the  enemy  *s  country  at 
home. 

One  evening,  when  we  were  sitting  happily 
alone  in  the  library.  Lady  Belfield,  working  at 
her  embroidery,  cheerfully  joining  in  our  little 
discussions,  and  comparing  our  peaceful  plea* 
sures  with  those  pursued  by  the  oceupiers  of  the 
countless  earriages  which  were  tearing  up  th« 

*  wheel- worn  streets,'  or  jostling  each  other  at 
the  door  of  tho  next  house,  where  a  grand  assem- 
bly was  collecting  its  myriads — Sir  John  asked 
what  should  be  the  evening  book.  Then  rising, 
he  took  down  from  the  shelf  Akenside's  Plea- 
sures of  Imagination. 

*  Is  it,*  said  he,  as  soon  as  he  sat  down,  ^tfae 
rage  for  novelty,  or  a  real  d^eneracy  of  taste* 
that  we  now  so  seldom  hear  ofa  poet,  who^  when 
I  was  a  boy,  was  the  admirittion  of  every  man 
who  had  a  relish  for  true  genius  ?  I  cannot  de- 
fend his  principles,  since  in  a  work,  of  which 
ilfan  is  professedly  the  object,  be  has  overlooke4 
his  immortality ;  a  subject,  which  one  wonders 
did  not  force  itself  upon  him,  as  so  congenial  to 
the  sublimity  of  his  genius,  whatever  his  reli- 
gious views  might  have  been.  But  to  speak  of 
him  only  as  a  poet ;  a  work,  which  abounds  in  a 
richer  profusion  of  images,  and  a  more  varie- 
gated luxuriance  of  expression  than  the  Plea- 
sures of  Imagination,  cannot  easily  be  found* 
The  flimsy  metre  of  our  day  seems  to  add  freeh 
value  to  his  sinewy  verse.  We  have  no  happier 
master  of  poetic  numbers,  none  who  better  knew 

To  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 

The  condensed  vigour,  so  indispensable  to  Uank 
verse,  the  skilful  variation  of  the  pause,  the  ma*< 
terly  structure  of  the  period,  and  all  the  oeeult 
mysteries  of  tbe  art,  can  perhaps  be  best  leamt 
from  Akenside.  If  be.  could  have  conveyed  to 
Thompson  his  melody  and  rhythm,  and  Thomp- 
son would  have  paid  bim  back  in  perspicuity 
and  transparency  of  meaning,  how  they  nriffat 
have  enriched  eteh  other  V 
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bare  now  and  then  found  tho  same  passage  at 
odoe  enchantinj^  and  unintelligible.  Ai  it  hap- 
pens  to  many  frequenters  of  t£e  Opera,  tbe  mu- 
•io  alwa;a  traneporta,  but  the  words  are  not  aU 
waj8  understood.'  I  then  desired  ray  frieod  to 
gratify  us  with  the  first  book  of  tbe  Pleasures 
of  Imagination. 

8ir  John  is  a  passionate  lover  of  poetry,  in 
whioh  he  has  a  fine  taste.  He  read  it  with  much 
spirit  and  feelingi  esp^ially  these  truly  classical 
lines. 

JMM,  mind  alone,  bear  wMnevs  esrth  and  heavea, 

Tke  living  fbuntaios  in  itaelf  eostsiot 

Of  beaateouB  and  fubtime :  iMre  hand  in  band 

nt  paraaioant  the  sraeea ;  here  entbroB*d, 

Cetestial  Venue,  ttith  tfivifK^et  aini 

yxnUt  the  soul  to  aever-ftdiog  Joy. 

*  Tbe  repatation  of  this  exquisite  passage,^  said 
ha»  laying  down  the  book,  *  is  e$tablisbed  by  the 
eonsentinf^.  saiFrage  of  all  men  d  taste,  though 
kj  the  eritieal  ceuntenanoe  you  are  beginning 
to  put  on,  yoti  look  as  if  you  bad  a  mind  to  at- 
to«kit* 

\Qo  &r  fVom  it,'  said  I,  *  that  I  know  nothing 
non  splendid  in  the  whole  mass  of  our  poetry. 
And  I  feel  almost  guilty  of  high  treason  against 
the  OMJesty  of  tbe  anblimer  Moses,  in  llie  re- 
nark  I  am  going  to  hazard,  on  the  celebrated 
liD«s  whieh  follow.  Tbe  Poet's  object,  through 
this  and  the  two  following  pa^es,  is  to  establish 
the  infinite  superiority  of  mind  over  nnooBsoioos 
natter,  oven  in  its  fairest  forms.  The  idea  is 
as  just  as  the  exeeution  is  beautiful :  so  also  is 
his  sttpreme  elevation  of  intellect,  over 

QfsatBeas  of  balk,  or  lyiametry  of  parts. 

Nothing  again  can  be  finer  than  his  subsequent 
preference  of 

Tbe  poweis  of  geniae  and  dasif  n, 

over  even  the  stupendous  range 

Of  planets,  sans,  and  adamantine  tpiMrBS. 

Ho  proceeds  to  ransack  Che  stores  of  the  men-. 
tal  and  tibe  moral  worM,  as  be  had  done  the 
world  of  matter,  and  with  a  pen  dipped  in  Hip. 
pocrene,  opposes  to  the  latter 

Tks  oiMffSM  of  virtaous  Meadebip,  Ite. 

«  *  •  *  • 

.     TV  candid  Uuf h 
Of  him  who  etrivee  with  fortane  to  be  Jutt. 

•  »  »  s  a 

An  tbe  wIM  majesty  of  private  lift. 

•  »  •  e  • 

Hw  gvaosAil  lesv  that  streams  from  othenf  vroes. 

« Wby,  Charlep,'  said  Sir  John, « I  am  glad  to 
find  you  the  enthusiastic  eulogist  of  the  passage 
of  wkioh  I  scMpaoted  yen  were  about  to  be  the 
■aoey  oenannr.* 

*  Gensare,'  replied  I,  *  is  perhape  too  strong  a 
tern  for  any  part,  especially  the  moat  admired 
part  of  thia  fine  poem.  I  need  not  repeat  the 
Uttca  on  wkieh  I  was  going  to  riek  a  slight  ob- 
senratioarthey  live  in  the  mind  and  memory 
of  evar^  lover  of  tbe  Mwses.' 

*  I  wiH  read  the  next  panegti,  however/  said 


Sir  Jobn,  'that  I  may  be  beUer  aUe  to 
vert  your  criticism.' 


hook  then  abroad  throagh  natare  to  tbe  range 
Ofplaneia,  suns,  and  adamantine  epberee. 
Wheeling  unshaken  through  tlie  void  immehse. 
And  ftpeak.  oh  man  (  does  ihiM  capacious  eeeae 
With  half  that  kindling  majesty  dilate 
Thy  atMuig  conception,  an  when  Btutua  roes 
Eeralgent  ffom  ili«  stroke  of  Cesar's  fbto 
Amid  the  crow'd  of  patrioti,  and  hie  arm 
Aloft  ejrtcndin^,  like  eternal  Jove 
When  gMill  brings  down  thp.  thunder  ealPd  aloud 
On  Tultv'a  name,  and  shook  his  crimitoo  steel, 
And  bado  the  father  of  hin  country  hail ; 
For  lo !  the  tyrant  proetrate  in  tbe  dust, 
And  Jtone  again  ia  free ! 

■  What  a  grand  and  powerfnl  paasage  V  aaid 
Sir  John. 

*  I  acknowledge  it,'  said  I, '  but  Is  it  aa  jnsi 
as  it  is  grand  7  Le  vtvt  est  le  $eul  btau.  It  ia 
a  fair  and  direct  opposition  between  mind  and 
matter !  The  poet  could  not  have  expressed  the 
image  more  noblj ;  but  might  he  not,  oat  of  the 
abundant  treasures  of  his  opulent  mind,  have 
chosen  it  with  more  felicity  7  Is  an  act  of  nrar* 
der,  even  of  an  usurper,  as  happily  conirMted 
with  the  organisation  of  matter,  aa  the  other 
beautiful  instances  I  named,  and  whiob  be  goea 
on  to  select  7  The  superiority  of  mental  beaaty 
is  the  pcMnt  he  is  catablisbing,  and  hie  elaborato 
preparation  leads  you  to  expect  all  bis  other  in- 
stances to  be  drawn  frogi  pure  mental  ozosi* 
lence.  His  other  exemplifi<ationa  are  genera), 
this  ia  particular.  They  are  a  ctaMt  tl>ia  is  only 
a  variety.  *I  question  if  Milton,  who  was  at 
least  as  ardent  a  champion  for  liberty,  and  aM 
much  of  a  party  man  as  Akenside,  would  be^ 
used  this  illustration.  Milton,  though  he  often 
insinuates  a  political  stroke  in  his  great  poemv 
always^  I  think,  generalixea.  Whatever  had 
been  his  principles,  or  at  whatever  period  he  bad 
written,  I  question,  when  he  wanted  to  deacribtt 
the  overthrow  of  authority  by  the  rebel  angels, 
if  be  would  have  illustrated  it  by  Cromwell't 
seizing  the  mace,  or  the  decapitation  of  Charles; 
much  less,  if  be  would  have  selected  these  two- 
instaacee  ae  the  trinmph  cf  mind  otct  matter.' 

'  But,*  said  Sir  John^  *  you  forget  that  Akeo- 
side  profossedly  adopts  the  language  of  Cieero 
in  his  second  philippic'  He  then  read  ihe  note 
beginning  with,  Cttsare  interfocto,  dus. 

*  True,'  aaid  I,  *  I  am  not  arguing  the  matter 
as  a  pciint  of  faot,  but  aa  a  point  of  just  applica- 
tion. I  pass  over  the  comparison  of  Brstns  with 
Jove,  which  by  the  way  would  have  become 
Tnllv  better  than  Akenside,  but  which  Tolly 
would  hsve  perhaps  thought  too  bold.  Gtccro 
adorns  his  oration  with  this  magnificent  descrip.  - 
tion.  He  relates  it  as  an  event,  the  other  osea 
it  as  an  illustration  of  that  to  which  I  humbly 
conceive  it  does  not  exactly  apply.  The  orator 
paints  the  violent  death  of  a  hero;  the  poet 
adopts  the  description  of  this  violent  death,  or 
rather  of  the  atroke  which  caused  it,  to  iiktstrato 
the  perfection  of  intellectusl  grandeur.— 'After 
all,  it  is  as  much  a  party  question  aa  a  poetical 
one.  A  question  on  which  the  ci  itic  will  be  apt  to 
be  guided  in  his  decision,  by  his  politics  rather 
than  by  his  taste.  The  splendour  of  tbe  pei- 
sage,  however^  will  inevitably  daxile  the  fteUng 
reader*  tiU  it  piodaw  the  coABWA.efibei  ef  ec- ' 
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ITB  brightiiMS,  that  of  Munewhat  blindiog 
the  behoUeri 


CHAP.  EL 

While  we  were  thus  pleaiantly  eiuM^d,  the 
■ervuit  aDOOunced  Mra.  Fentham;  aoda  fashion- 
able looking  woman,  about  the  middle  of  life, 
rather  youthfully  drest,  and  not  far  from  hand- 
■onie,  made  her  appearance.  Instead  of  break- 
ing  forth  into  the  usual  modish  jargon,  she  po- 
litely entered  into  the  subject  in  which  she 
found  us  engaged ;  envied  lady  Belfield  the  hap- 
piness of  elegant  quiet,  which  she  herself  might 
have  been  equally  enjoying  at  her  own  house, 
and  professed  herself  a  warm  admirer  of  poetry. 
She  would  probably  have  professed  an  equal 
fondness  for  metaphysics,  geometry,  military 
tactics,  or  the  Arabic  language,  if  she  had  hap- 
pened to  have  found  us  employed  in  the  study 
of  either. 

From  poetry  the  transition  to  painting  was 
easy  and  natural.  Mrs.  Fentham  possessed  all 
the  phraseology  of  connoisseurship,  and  asked 
nie  if  I  was  fond  of  pictures.  I  professed  the 
delight  I  took  in  them  in  stronr,  that  is,  in  true 
terms.  She  politely  said,  that  Mr.  Fentham  had 
a  very  tolerable  collection  of  the  best  masters, 
and  particularly  a  Titian,  which  she  would  be 
happy  to  have  the  honour  of  showing  me  the 
next  morning.  I  bowed  my  thankful  assent ; 
•he  appointed  the  hour,  and  soon  afUr,  looking 
at  her  watch,  said  she  was  afraid  she  must  leave 
the  delights  of  such  a  select  and  interesting  so- 
ciety for  a  far  less  agreeable  party. 

When  she  was  gone,  I  expressed  my  obliga- 
tions to  her  politeness,  and  anticipated  the  plea- 
sure I  should  have  in  seeing  her  pictures.  *  She 
it  much  more  anxious  that  you  should  see  her 
OriginaUf*  said  Lady  Belfield,  smiling;  *the 
kindness  is  not  9U*<<  disinterested ;  tdie  care 
of  your  heart*  Sir,  John,  rather  gravely,  said, 
*  It  is  with  reloetanoe  th$t  I  ever  say  anv  thing 
to  the  prejudice  of  any  body  that  I  reoeive  into 
my  house ;  but  as  the  son  of  mv  valued  friend, 
I  think  it  fair  to  tell  you  that  this  vigilant  ma- 
tron keeps  a  keen  look-out  after  all  young  men 
of  fortune.  This  is  not  the  fiest  time  that  that 
Titian  has  been  made  the  bait  to  catch  a  pro- 
mislnflr  acquaintance.  Indeed,  it  is  now  grown 
so  stale,  that  had  you  not  been  a  new  man,  she 
would  hardly  have  risked  it.    If  you  had  hap- 

gsned  not  to  like'  painting,  some  book  would 
ave  been  oflbred  you.  Tne  return  of  a  book 
naturally'  brings  on  a  visit  But  all  these  de- 
vices have  not  yet  answered.  The  damsels  still 
remain,  like  Shakespeare's  plaintive  maid,  *  in 
single  ble8Nedness.*'^They  do  not,  however, 
Kke  her,  spend  gloomy  nights 

Cbaantinf  eold  hymns  to  the  pale,  lifeless  mooo, 

but  in  singing  sprightlier  roundelays  to  livelier 
auditors.* 

I  punctually  attended  the  invitation,  eiibctu- 
ally  shielded  urom  danger  by  the  friendly  inti- 
mation, and  a  still  more  infallible  ^gis,  the 
•barge  of  oij  frtber  never  to  embark  in  any  en- 
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I^agement  till  I  had  made  my  visit  to  Mr.  Stan- 
ey.  My  veneration  for  his  memory  operated  as 
a  complete  defence. 

I  saw  and  admired  the  pictures.  The  pic 
tures  brought  on  an  invitation  to  dinner.  I 
found  Mrs.  Fentham  to  be  in  her  conversation, 
a  sensible,  correct,  knowing  woman.  Her  daiigh. 
ters  were  elegant  in  their  figures,  well  instruct- 
ed  in  the  usual  accomplishments,  well  bred  and 
apparently  well  tempered.  Mr.  Fentham  was  a 
man  of  business,  and  of  the  world.  He  had  a 
great  income  from  a  place  under  government, 
out  of  which  the  expenses  of  his  family  permit- 
ted him  to  save  nothing.  Private  fortune  he 
had  little  or  none.  His  employment  engaged 
him  almost  entirely,  so  that  be  interfered  but 
little  with  domestic  affairs.  A  general  air  of 
elegance,  almost  amounting  to  magnificencOi 
pervaded  the  whole  establishment. 

I  at  first  saw  but  little  to  excite  any  suspicion 
of  the  artificial  character  of  the  lady  of  the  housoi 
The  first  gleam  of  light  which  let  in  the  truth 
was  the  expressions  most  frequent  in  Mrs.  Fen* 
tham*s  mouth — *  What  will  the  world    say  T' 

*  What  will  people  think?*    *How  will  such  a 
thing  appear?*     *Will  it  have  a  good  lookT 

*  The  world  is  of  opinion.*  *  Won*t  such  a  thing 
be  censured  V  On  a  little  acquaintance  I  dis- 
covered that  human  applause  waa  the  motive  of 
all  she  said,  and  reputation  her  great  object  in 
all  she  did.  Opinion  was  the  idd  to  which  she 
sacrificed.  Decorum  was  the  inspirer  of  her 
duties,  and  praise  the  reward  of  them.  The 
standard  of  the  world  was  the  standard  by  which 
she  weighed  actions.  She  had  no  higher  prin- 
ciple of  conduct  She  adopted  the  forms  of  re- 
ligion, because  she  saw  that,  carried  to  a  certain 
degree,  they  rather  poduce  credit  than  censure. 
While  her  husband  adjusted  his  accounts  on 
the  Sunday  morning,  she  regularly  carried  her 
daughters  to  church,  except  a  head-ache  had 
been  caught  at  the  Saturday*s  opera ;  and  as  re- 
gularly exhibited  herself  and  them  afterwards 
m  Hyde^ark.  As  she  said  ^t  was  Mr.  Fen- 
tham*s  leisure  day,  she  oomplimcntcd  him  with 
always  having  a  great  dinner  on  Sundays,  but 
alleged  her  piety  as  a  reason  fer  not  having 
cards  in  the  evening  at  home,  though  she  haid 
no  scruple  to  make  one  at  a  private  party  at  a 
friend's  house ;  soberly  conditioning,  however, 
that  there  should  not  be  more  than  three  uMee; 
the  right  or  wroR|[,  the  decorum  or  impropriety, 
the  gaiety  or  gravity  always  being  made  specin* 
cally  tp  depend  on  the  number  of  tables. 

.She  was,  in  general^ extremely  severe  against 
women  who  h*d  lost  their  reputation  ;  though 
she  had  no  hesitation  iA  visiting  a  few  of  the 
most  dishonourable*  if  they  were^f  high  rank, 
or  belonged  to  a  eertain  set  In  thai  case,  she 
excused  herself  by  saying,  *■  that  as  fashionaUs 
people  continued  to  countenance  them,  it  Was 
not  finr  her  to  be  scnipnbos-— One  must  sail 
with  the  stream — ^I  ean*t  set  my  face  against  the 
world.'  But  if  an  unhappy  girl  had  Seen  drawn 
aside,  or  one  who  had  not  icank  to  bear  her  out 
had  erred,  that  altered  the  ease,  and  she,  then 
expressed  the  moot  virtuous  indignation.  When 
modesty  happened  to  be  in  repute,  not  the  necks 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  courtly  virgins  wars 
nwre  entrenched  in  rufib  and  shrouded  in  tnai^ 
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0n,  than  thote  of  Mrs.  FBDtham  and  her  dangb- 
ten ;  bat  when  dinUy  became  the  order  of  the 
day,  the  Grecian  Venna  waa  acaroely  mora  on- 
eoneoioua  of  a  veil. 

With  a  rtrj  gvxid  anderatanding  ihe  never 
allowed  heraelf  one  ori|final  thonght,  or  one 
apontaneoas  action.  Her  ideaa,  her  lanrnage, 
and  her  oondnct,  were  entirely  regulated  by  the 
ideaa,  langaage,  and  oondoct  of  troe  who  atood 
well  with  the  worM.  Tanity  in  her  waa  a  ateady, 
inward,  bat  powerfully  pervading  principle.  It 
did  not  evaporate  in  levity  or  indiacretion,  bat 
waa  the  hidden  though  forcible  aprinff  of  her 
whole  ooorae  of  action.  She  had  all  the  grati. 
ileation  which  vanity  aflbrda  in  aecret,  and  all 
the  credit  which  ita  prudent  operation  procorea 
in  public.  She  waa  apparently  guilty  of  no  ex- 
eeoa  of  any  kind.  Slie  had  a  aober  acale  of  ere* 
ditable  vicea,  and  never  allowed  heraelf  to  exceed 
■  few  atated  degreea  in  any  of  them.  She  re- 
probated gaming,  but  could  not  exist  without 
earda.  Maaqueraidea  ahe  oenaured  aa  highly  ex- 
travagant and  daa^erooa,  but  when  given  by  la- 
diea  of  hijgh  quality,  at  their  own  bouaea,  ahe 
thought  them  an  elegant  and  proper  amuaement 
Though  ahe  lometimea  went  to  ttie  play,  ahe  did 
not  care  for  what  paaaed  on  the  atage,  for  ahe 
eonfeiaed  the  chiefpleaaure  the  theatre  afforded, 
waa  to  reckon  up,  when  ahe  came  home,  how 
many  duteheaaea  and  countaaaea  had  bowed  to 
her  acroaa  the  houae. 

A  complete  deapot  at  home,  her  arbitrarineaa 
ii  ao  veiled  by  oorrectneaa  of  manner,  and  atu- 
died  good  breeding,  that  ahe'  obtains  the  credit 
of  great  mildneaa  and  moderatioo.  She  la  aaid 
not  to  love  her  daughtera  who  come  too  near 
her  in  age,  and  fo  too  much  beyond  her  in 
beauty^  to  be  forgiven ;  vet  like  a  eonaumniato 
politician,  ahe  ia  ever  labouring  for  their  ad- 
yanoement  She  haa  generally  aeveral  achemea 
in  hand,  and  alwaya  one  aebeme  under  another, 
the  under  plot  ready  to  be  brought  forward  if 
the  principal  one  faiia.  Though  ahe  encouragea 
pretenders,  yet  ahe  ia  afVaid  to  aoeepl^f  a  tole- 
rable propoaal,  leat  a  bettor  ahoold  preaent  itaelf: 
but  if  the  loftier  hope  faila,  ahe  then  eontrivea 
to  lure  back  the  tnforior  offer.  She  can  balance 
to  a  nicety,  in  the  calculation  of  ohancea,  Uie 
advantagOB  or  diaadvantagea  of  a  higher  poasi- 
bilij^  againat  a  lower  prooability. 

Tiiough  ahe  neither  wanta  reading  nor  taato, 
her  mind  is  never  sufficiently  disengaged  to 
make  her  an  agreeable  companion.  Her  head 
ia  always  at  work,  conjecturing  the  event  of 
every  fresh  ball  and  every  new  aoquaintanoe. 
She  cannot  even 

Tkka,bsr  taa  witbout  a  stratagsm. 

She  aet  out  in  lifo  with.a  very  alander  acquaint- 
■aae,  and  elung  for  a  while  to  one  or  two  da- 
naged  peereaea,  who  were  not  received  by  wo- 
men of  theis  own  rank.  But  I  am  told  it  waa 
earioua  to  aeo  with  what  adroitneaa  ahe  could 
extricate  heraelf  fttKn  a  diarepntoble  acquaint- 
ance, when  a  more  honourable  one  atepped  in 
to  fill  the  niche.  She  made  her  way  rapidly  by 
inainuatin^  to  one  peraon  of  note  how  intimate 
ahe  waa  with  another,  and  to  both  what  hand- 
thinga  eaidh  aaid  of  the  other.  Byeonatant 


attentions,  petty  officea,  and  moaanrad  ISaXbBfff 
she  haa  got  footing  into  alroeet  every  houae  of 
distinction.  Her  deoorum  is  invariable.  Sbm 
boasto  that  ahe  waa  never  guilty  of  the  indeoen* 
cy  of  violent  paaaion.  Poor  woman  I  aha  fon-> 
ciea  th«*re  is  no  violent  paaaion  but  that  of  an* 
gar.  Little  doea  ahe  think  that  ambition,  vanity, 
the  hunger  of  applauae,  a  rage  for  being  univor- 
aally  known,  are  all  violent  paaaiona,  howevar 
modified  by  diacretion,  or  varniahed  bv  art  She 
auffera  too,  all  that  *  vexation  of  apirit'  which 
treads  on  the  heels  of  *  vanity.*  Disappointment 
and  jealouay  poiaon  the  daya  devoted  to  pleaaura. 
The  party  dcNsa  not  anawer.  The  wrong  people 
never  atay  away,  and  the  right  onea  never  oome. 
The  gueet  fbr  whom  the  fete  ia  made  is  aura  to 
fmih  Her  party  ia  thin,  while  that  of  her  com- 
petitor  overflowB ;  or  tbisre  ia  a  plenty  of  dowa* 
gers  and  a  paucity  of  youn^f  men.  When  the 
ooetly  and  elaborate  aupper  la  on  the  table,  ex- 
cuaes  arrive :  even  if  the  supper  is  crowded  the 
daughters  remain  upon  handa.  How  atrikingij 
does  she  exemplify  the  strong  expreseion  o^— 
*  labouring  in  the  fire  for  very  vanity*—^  of  giv- 
ing her  money  lor  that  which  Is  not  bread,  and 
her  labour  for  that  which  aatiafieth  not  !* 

After  spending  the  day  at  Mra.  Fentham*a  I 
went  to  sup  with  ray  friends  in  Gavendiah 
aijuare.  Lady  Belfield  waa  impatient  for  my 
history  of  the  dinner.  But  Sir  John  aaid,  laughs 
ing,  *  You  ahall  not  aay  a  word,  Cbarle»— I  can 
tefi  how  it  waa  aa  exactl  v  as  if  I  had  been  there. 
Charlotte,  who  haa  the  beat  voice,  waa  brought 
out  to  aing,  but  was  placed  a  little  behind,  aa 
her  peraon  ia  not  quite  perfoct ;  Maria,  who  is 
the  moat  pictureeque  figure,  waa  put  to  affilw- 
dinixe  at  the  harp,  arrayed  in  the  ooatume,  and 
assuming  the*foaeinating  graoea  of  M«rmien*a 
Lady  Heron  r 

fWr  was  her  roaailed  arm.  as  o^ 
Ths  striofs  Iter  flaffen  fltw. 

Then,  Charlea,  waa  the  moment  of  peril !  thei^ 
according  to  your  favourite  Milton'a  moat  incoiii- 
gruoua  image. 

Yon  took  in  soonds  that  migtal  eraate  a  soal 
Undar  Un  ribs  of  death. 

For  fear,  however,  that  your  heart  of  adamant 
ahould  hold  out  against  all  theae  periloua  aa- 
saulta,  ito  vulnerability  waa  tried  in  other  qnar- 
tora.  The  Titian  would  -naturally  lead  to  La*- 
vinia^a  drawings.  A  beautiful  aketoh  of  the 
lakea  would  be  produced,  with  a  gentle  intima- 
tion, what  a  sweet  place  Westmoreland  muat  be 
to  live  in !  When  you  had  exhausted  all  proper 
rapturea  on  the  art  and  on  the  artiat,  it  would 
be  recollected,  that  aa  Weatrooreland  waa  ao 
near  Scotland,  you  would  naturally  be  fbnd  of  a 
reel  The  reel  of  oourae  aucoeeded.'  Then,  put. 
tln^  himself  into  an  attitude,  and  apeaking  tba- 
atrically,  he  oontinued 

*71ieii  nnivenal  Pan, 
Knit  with  the  graeee  and  the  houra  in  daaee-^ 

Oh !  no,  I  forget,  univeraal  Fan  eould  not  Jcte ; 
but  he  could  admire.  Then  all  the  perfbetiom 
of  all  tho  nympha  barat  on  yea  ia  ftiU  bItM. 


.^_-J 
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finoh  a  ooneentratioii  of  attraetions  yoa  eonld 
iioTer  retiflt!  You  are  hut  a  man,  and  now 
doabtleu  a  lost  man.*  Here  be  stopped  to  finish 
hk  lanefa,  and  I  was  driyen  relactantly  to  ac 
knowledge  that  his  ptotare,  though  a  carrica- 
tore,  was,  notwithstanding,  a  resemblance* 

*  And  so,'  said  Sir  John,  *  yoa  were  brought 
under  no  power  of  ineantation,  by  this  danger- 
ous visit  You  will  be  driven,  like  the  tempted 
Ithican,  to  tie  yourself  to  a  mast,  or  flee  for 
safety  from  the  enchantment  of  these  Syrens.* 

While  we  were  at  supper,  with  more  gravity, 
he  said,  *  Among  the  various  objects  of  ambition, 
there  are  few  in  life  which  brinn  Iom  accession 
to  its  comfort,  than  an  unceasing  struggle  to 
•  rise  to  an  elevation  in  society  very  much  above 
the  level  of  our  own  condition,  without  being 
aided  by  any  stronger  ascending  power  than 
mere  vanity.  Great  talents,  of  whatever  kind, 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  rise,  and  to  lift  their 
possessor.  The  flame,  in  mountinpr,  does  but 
obey  its  impulse.  But  when  there  is  no  energy 
more  powerful  than  the  passion  to  be  great, 
destitute  of  the  gifts  which  eonfer  greatness, 
the  painful  efforts  of  ambition  are  like  water, 
Ibrceid  above  its  level  by  mechanical  powers. 
It  requires  constant  exertions  of  art,  to  keep  up 
what  art  at  first  set  a-going.  Poor  Mrs.  Fen- 
tham*s  head  is  perpetually  at  work  to  maintain 
the  elevation  she  has  reached.  And  how  little, 
after  all,  is  she  considered  by  those  on  whose 
earesses  her  happiness  depends!  She  has  lost 
the  esteem  of  her  original  circle,  where  she 
might  have  been  respected,  without  gaining  that 
of  her  high  associates,  who,  though  they  receive 
her,  still  refuse  her  claims  of  equality.  She  is 
not  considered  as  of  their  estaUwAmsnl,  it  is  but 
tsif  rolion  at  best.* 

At  Mrs.  Fentham*s  I  encountered  Lady  Bab 
Lawless,  a  renowned  modish  dowager,  famous 
for  laying  siege  to  the  heart  of  every  distin- 
gubbed  man,  with  the  united  artillery  of  her 
own  wit  and  her  daughter*s  beauty.  How  many 
ways  there  are  of  being  wrong !  She  was  of  a 
character  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  Mrs. 
Fentham.  She  had  the  same  end  in  view,  but 
the  means  she  used  to  accomplish  it  were  of  a 
bolder  strain.  Lady  Bab  affected  no  deUcacy, 
•he  laughed  at  reserve,  she  had  shaken  hands 
with  decorum. 

8b8  hold  the  M<«f  tenor  of  her  way, 

with  no  assumed  refinement ;  and,  so  fkr  from 
shielding  her  designs  behind  the  mask  of  decency, 
she  disdained  the  obsolete  expedient.  Her  plans 
succeeded  the  more  infallibly,  because  her  frank- 
ness defeated  all  suspicion.  A  man  could  never  di- 
vine  that  such  gay  and  open  assaults  coald  have 
their  foundation  in  design,  and  he  gave  her  full 
credit  for  artless  simplicity,  at  the  moment  she 
was  catching  him  in  her  toils.  If  she  now  and 
then  had  gone  too  far,  and  by  a  momentary  over- 
sight or  excessive  levity  had  betrayed  too  much, 
with  infinite  address  she  would  make  a  crane, 
neck  turn,  and  fall  to  discussinar,  not  without 
ability,  some  moral  or  theological  topic.  Thus 
she  affected  to  establish  the  character  of  a  wo- 
man thoughtless  through  wit,  indiscreet  tlirough 
simplicity,  but  religious  on  principle. 
As  there  is  no  part  of  the  appendage  to  a 


wife,  which  I  have  ever  more  dreaded  than  a 
Machiavelian  mother,  I  should  have  been  deaf 
to  wit  and  blind  to  beauty,  and  dead  to  advances, 
had  their  united  batteries  been  directed  apainst 
me.  But  I  had  not  the  ambition  to  aspire  to 
that  honour.  I  was  much  too  low  a  mark  for 
her  lofty  aim.  She  had  a  natural  antipathy  to 
every  name  that  could  not  be  found  in  the  red 
book.  She  equally  shrunk  from  untitled  opu- 
lence and  indigent  nobility.  She  knew  by  in* 
stinct  if  a  younger  son  was  in  the  room,  and  by 
a  petrifying  look  checked  his  most  distant  ap- 
proaches ;  while  with  her  powerful  spells,  she 
never  failed  to  draw  within  her  magic  circle 
the  splendid  heir,  and  charm  him  to  her  purpose. 

Highly  born  herself^  she  had  early  been  mar* 
ried  to  a  rich  man  of  inferior  rank,  for  the  sake 
of  a  large  settlement.  Her  plan  was,  that  her 
daughters  (who,  by  the  way,  are  modest  and 
estimable)  should  find  ia  tJie  man  they  married, 
still  higher  birth  than  her  own,  and  more  riches 
than  her  husband's. 

It  was  a  curious  speculation  to  coaipare  these 
two  friends,  and  to  observe  hoiv  much  less  the 
refined  manoBUvres  of  Mrs.  Fentham  answered, 
than  the  open  assaults  of  the  intrepid  Lady  Bab. 
All  the  intricaciee  and  labyrinths  which  the 
former  had  been  so  skilful  and  so  patient  in 
weaving,  have  not  yet  enthralled  one  captive  | 
while  the  composed  effrontery,  the  affecting  to 
take  for  gianted  the  offer  which  was  never 
meant  to  be  made,  and  treating  that  as  con- 
cluded, which  was  never  so  much  as  intend* 
ed,  drew  the  unconscious  victim  of  the  other 
into  the  trap,  before  he  knew  it  was  set ;  the 
depth  of  her  plot  consisting  in  not  appearing  to 
have  any.  It  was  a  novelty  in  intrigue.  An 
originality  which  defied  all  comjietition,  and  in 
which  no  imitator  has  any  chance  ofsuccess. 


CHAP.JC. 

Sia  John  carried  me  one  morning  to  call  on 
Lady  Denham,  a  dowager  of  fashion,  who  had 
grown  old  in  the  trammels  of  the  world.  7'hough 
she  seems  resolved  to  die  in  the  harness,  yet  she 
piques  herself  on  being  very  religious,  and  no 
one  inveighs  against  infidehty  or  impiety  with 
more  pointed  censure.  '  She  has  a  grand-daugh- 
ter,' said  Sir  John,  *who  lives  with  her, 'and 
whom  she  has  trained  to  walk  precisely  in  her 
own  steps,  and  which,  she  thinks,  is  the  itay 
•he  should  go.  •  The  girl,*  added  he,  smiling, 
*  is  well  looking,  and  will  have  a  handsome  for* 
tone,  and  I  am  persuaded  that,  as  my  friend,  I 
could  procure  you  a  good  reception.* 

We  were  shown  into  her  dressing-room, 
where  we  found  her  with  a  book  lying  open  be- 
fore  her.  From  a  glance  which  I  caught  of 
the  large  black  letter,  I  saw  it  was  a  Week's 
Preparation,  This  book  it  seems  constantly  lay 
open  before  her  from  breakfast  till  dinner,  at 
this  season.  It  was  Passion  week.  But  as  this 
is  the  room  in  which  she  sees  all  her  morning 
visitors,  to  none  of  whom  is  she  ever  denied, 
even  at  this  period  of  retreat,  she  could  only 
pick  up  momentary  snatches  of  readinv  in  the 
short  intervals  between  one  person  bowing  unt 
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■nd  uiother  oonrtieyiiig  in.    Mim  Denham  nt 
kj,  pftinting  Oowera. 

Sir  John  uked  her  Lad/ship  if  the  woald  go 
and  dine  in  a  familr  way  with  Lady  Belfiold. 
She  drew  opi  looked  g^ave,  and  said,  with  maeh 
•olemnity,  thnt  ahe  ehooki  never  think  of  dining 
abroad  at  this  holy  aeawMi.    Sir  John  aaid, '  as 
we  have  neither  cards  nor  oompany,  I  thoaght 
yon  might  aa  well  have  eaten  yonr  chicken  in 
my  hoQM  aa  in  your  own.'    bat  though  ahe 
thought  it  a  sin  to  dine  with  a  sober  family,  she 
Bade  herself  amends  for  the  sacrifice,  by  letting 
«s  see  that  her  heart  was  brimful  of  the  world, 
pressed  down  and  mnning  oTer.    She  indem- 
nified herself  (or  her  abstinenoe  A-om  its  diver- 
•ions,  by  indulging  in  the  only  pleasures  which 
she  thought  compatible  with  the  sanctity  of  the 
season,  uncharitable  gossip,  and  unbounded  ca- 
lumny. She  would  not  touch  a  card  for  the  world, 
but  played  over  to  Sir  John  the  whole  game  of 
the  preceding  Saturday  night ;  told  him  by  what 
n  smtmeful  inattention  her  partner  had  lost  the 
edd  triek ;  and  that  she  should  not  have  been 
beaten  after  all,  had  not  her  adversary,  she 
verily  believed,  contrived  to  look  over  her  hand. 
Sir  John  seixed  the  only  minute  in  which  we 
were  alone,  to  ask  her  to  add  a  guinea  to  a  little 
sum  he  was  eollecting  for  a  poor  tradesman 
with  a  large  family»  who  had  been  burnt  out  a 
Ibw  nights  ago.    'His  wifo,*  added  he,  'was 
your  favourite  maid  Dixon,  and  both  are  de- 
serving people.' — *  Ah,  poor  Dixon  !  she  was 
always  unlucky,*  replied  the  Lady.  '  How  could 
they  be  so  careless?  Surely  they  might  have 
nut  the  fire  out  sooner.    They  should  not  have 
kt  it  get  ahead.    I  wonder  people  are  not  more 
active.' — *  It  is  too  late  to  inquire  about  that,* 
•aid  Sir  John ;  *  the  question  now  is,  not  how 
their  loss  might  have  been  prevented,  but  how 
it  may  be  repaired.* — *  I  am  really  quite  sorry,* 
said  she,  *  that  I  can  give  you  nothing.    I  have 
had  so  many  calls  lately,  that  my  charity-purse 
is  completely  exhausted^— and  that  abominable 
Froperty-tax  makes  me  quite  a  beggar.' 

While  she  was  speaking,  I  glanced  on  the 
•pen  leaf  at,  'Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this 
world  that  they  be  ready  to  give ;'  and  directing 
my  eye  fhrther,  it  ftll  on,  *  Be  not  deceived. 
God  IB  not  mocked.*  These  were  the  awful  pas- 
sages  which  formed  a  part  of  her  preparation^ 
and  thb  was  the  practical  use  she  made  of  them  ! 
A  doxen  persons  of  both  sexes '  had  their  exits 
nd  their  entrances'  during  our  stay ;  for  the 
scene  was  so  strange,  and  ue  character  so  new 
to  me,  that  I  folt  unwilling  to  stir.  Among 
other  visitors  was  Signer  Squallini,  a  favourite 
opera  singer,  whom  she  patronized.  Her  face 
was  lighted  up  with  joy  at  sight  of  him.  He 
brought  her  an  admired  new  air,  in  which  he 
was  preparing  himself,  and  sung  a  fow  notes, 
Ihat  she  might  say  she  heard  it  the  first  She 
ftlt  all  the  dignity  of  the  privilege,  and  extolled 
the  air  with  all  the  phrases,  cant,  and  rapture 
of  dilettanteitm. 

After  this,  she  drew  a  paper  from  between  the 
leaves  of  her  still  opened  book,  which  she  show- 
ed him.  It  contained  a  list  of  all  the  company 
she  had  engaged  to  attend  his  benefit  *  I  will 
call  on  some^  others,'  said  she, '  to-morrow  after 
prayers ;  I  am  sorry  this  is  a  week  in  which  I 


cannot  see  my  friends  at  their  asaembliee,  but 
on  Sunday  you  know  it  will  be  over,  and  I  shall 
have  my  house  full  in  the  evening.  Next  Mon- 
day will  be  Easter,  and  I  shall  be  at  our  dear 
Dutchess's  private  masquerade,  and  then  I  hope 
to  see  and  enga^,  the  whole  world.  *  Here  are 
ten  guineas,*  said  she  in  a  half  whisper  to  the  ob. 
sequious  Signor,  *you  may  mention  what  I 
gave  for  my  ticket,  and  it  may  set  the  fashion 
going.*  She  then  pressed  a  ticket  on  Sir  John 
and  another  on  me.  He  declined,  sayinr  with 
great  wanf^  froid,  *  You  know  we  are  Handed 
liant.*  What  excuse  1  made  I  do  not  well 
know ;  I  only  know  that  I  saved  ray  ten  graineas 
with  a  very  bad  grace,  but  felt  bound  in  eon- 
science  to  add  them  to  what  I  had  before  svi^ 
scribed  to  poor  Dixon. 

Hitherto  i  had  never  seen  the  gnat-sti^iner, 
and  the  camel-swallower,  so  striUngly  exem- 
plified.— ^nd  it  is  observable  how  forcibly  the 
truth  of  Scripture  is  of\en  illustrated  by  these 
who  live  in  the  boldest  opposition  to  it  If  you 
have  any  doubt  while  you  are  reading,  go  into 
the  world,  and  your  belief  will  be  confirmed. 

As  we  took  our  leave,  she  followed  us  to  th* 
door,  I  hoped  it  was  with  the  guinea  for  the 
fire ;  but  she  only  whispered  Sir  John,  though 
he  did  not  go  himself,  to  prevail  on  such  and 
such  ladies  to  ^o  to  8quaUini*s  benefit.  *  Pray 
do,*  said  she,  *  it  will  be  charity.  Poor  folkiw ! 
he^  is  sadly  out  at  elbows,  he  has  a  fine  liberal 
spirit,  and  can  hardly  make  his  large  income  do. 

When  we  got  into  the  street  we  admired  the 
splendid  chariot  and  laced  liveries  of  this  indu 
fent  professor,  for  whom  our  charity  had  been 
just  solicited,  and  whose  *  liberal  spirit,'  my 
friend  assured  me,  consisted  in  sumptuous  living, 
and  the  indulgence  of  every  faehionable  vice. 

I  could  not  restrain  my  exclamations  as  soon 
as  we  got  out  of  hearing.  To  Sir  John  Ih* 
scene  was  amusing,  but  to  him  it  had  lost  the 
interest  of  novelty.  *  I  have  known  her  lady, 
ship  about  twelve  years,'  said  he,  *  and  of  course 
have  witnessed  a  dozen  of  these  annual  pa- 
roxysms  of  devotion.  I  am  persuaded  that 
she  is  a  gainer  by  them  on  her  own  principle^ 
that  is,  in  the  article  of  pleasure.  This  short 
periodical  abstinence  whets  her  appetite  to  a 
keener  relish  for  suspended  enjoyment;  and 
while  she  fasts  fVom  amusements,  her  blinded 
conscience  enjoys  a  feast  of  self-gratulation. 
She  feeds  on  the  remembrance  of  her  self-denial, 
even  after  she  has  returned  to  those  delights 
which  she  thinks  her  retreftt  has  fairly  pur- 
chased. She  considers  religion  as  a  system  of 
pains  and  penalties,  by  the  voluntary  enduring 
of  which,  for  a  short  time,  she  shall  compound 
for  all  the  indulgenbies  of  the  year. — She  is 
persuaded  that  something  must  be  annually 
forborne,  in  order  to  make  her  peace.  Afler 
these  periodical  atonements,  the  Almighty  be- 
ing in  her  debt,  will  be  obliged  at  least  to  pay 
her  with  heaven.  This  composition,  which 
rather  brings  her  in  on  the  creditor  side,  not 
only  quiets  her  conscience  for  the  past,  but 
enables  her  joyfully  to  enter  on  a  new  score.* 
I  asked  Sir  John,  how  Lady  Bclfield  could 
associate  with  a  woman  of  a  character  so  oppo- 
site to  her  own  7  » What  can  we  do  V  said  he ; 
*  we  cannot  be  singular.    We  most  oooibrm  r 
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littU  to  the  world  in  which  we  live.'  Tmstini^ 
to  hti  eztreme  good  natare,  and  fired  at  the 
■cene  to  which  I  had  been  a  witness,  I  ventured 
to  obeerre  that  non'Conrormitj  to  each  a  world 
«•  that  of  which  this  lady  was  a  specimen,  was 
the  very  criterion  of  the  religion  taught  by  Him 
who  had  declared  by  way  of  preeminent  dis- 
tinction, that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world/ 

*  Ton  area yoong  man,*  answered  he,  mildly, 
*  and  this  delicacy  and  these  prejadices  would 
noon  wear  off,  if  yon  were  to  lire  some  time  in 
the  world.* — *  My  dear  Sir  John,*  said  I,  warm- 
ly*  *  by  the  grace  of  Qod,  I  never  wUl  live  in  the 
world ;  at  least,  I  will  never  associate  with  that 
part  of  it,  whose  society  would  be  sure  to  wear 
off  that  delicacy  and  remove  those  prejudices. 
Why  this  is  retaining  all  the  worst  part  of 
popery.^ — Here  is  the  abstinence  without  the  de- 
votion ;  the  outward  observance  without  the  in. 
terior  humiliation ;  the  suspending  of  sin,  not 
only  without  any  design  of  forsaking  it,  but  with 
a  fixed  resolution  of  returning  to  it,  and  of  in- 
creasing  the  gust  by  the  forbrarance.  Nay  the 
■ins  she  retains  in  order  to  mitigate  the  horrors 
of  forbearance,  are  as  bad  as  those  she  lays 
down.  A  postponed  sin^  which  is  fully  intended 
to  be  resumed,  is  as  much  worse  than  a  sin  per- 
sisted  in,  as  deliberate  hypocrisy  is  worse  than 
the  impulse  of  passion.  I  desire  not  a  more  ex- 
plicit comment  on  a  text,  which  I  was  once  al- 
most tempted  to  think  unjust ;  I  mean,  the  great- 
er facility  of  the  entrance  of  gross  and  notorious 
ofienders  into  heaven  than  of  these  formal- 
ists.  No!  if  Miss  Denham  were  sole  heiress 
to  Crosus,  and  joined  the  beauty  of  Cleopatra  to 
the  wit  of  Sappho,  I  never  would  connect  my- 
self with  a  disciple  of  that  school.' 

*'  How.  many  ways  there  are  of  being  unhap- 
py !*  said  Sir  John,  as  we  returned  one  day  from 
a  ride  we  had  taken  some  miles  out  of  town,  to 
call  on  a  friend  of  his.  *  Mr.  Stanhope,  whom 
we  have  just  quitted,  is  a  man  of  great  elegance 
of  mind.  His  early  life  was  passed  in  liberal 
studies,  and  in  the  best  company.  But  his  fair 
prospeote  wore  blasted  by  a  disproportionate 
marriage.  He  was  drawn  m  by  a  vanity  too  na- 
tural to  yoong  men,  that  of  fiincying  himself 
preferred  by  a  woman  who  had  no  one  reoom- 
mendation  but  beauty.  To  be  admired  by  her 
whom  all  his  acquaintence  admired,  gratified  his 
mtnour  propre.  He  was  overcome  by  her  marked 
attentions  so  far  as  to  declare  himself,  without 
knowing  her  real  disposition.  It  was  some  time 
before  lus  prepossession  allowed  him  to  discover 
that  she  was  weak  and  ill-informed,  selfish  and 
bad  tempered.  What  she  wanted  in  understand- 
ing, she  made  up  in  spirit  The  more  she  ex- 
acted, the  more  he  submitted ;  and  her  demands 
grew  in  proportion  to  his  sacrificee.  My  friend, 
with  patient  affeption,  struggled  for  a  long  time 
to  raise  her  character,  and  to  enlighten  her 
mind ;  but  finding  that  she  pouted  whenever 
he  took  up  a  book,  and  that  she  even  hid  the 
newspaper  before  he  had  read  it,  complaining 
that  he  preferred  any  thing  to  her  company ;  the 
■oflneesof  his  temper  and  his  habitual  indolence 
at  length  prevailed.  His  bettor  judgment  sunk 
in  the  hopeless  contest  For  a  quiet  life,  he  has 
submitted  to  a  disgraceful  life.  The  compro- 
nUielMs  not  answered.    He  has  incurred  the 


degradation  which,  by  a  more  apirited  oondac^ 
he  might  have  avoided,  and  has  missed  the  quiet 
which  he  sacrificed  his  dignity  to  purchase.  He 
compassionates  her  folly,  and  continues  to  trans- 
late her  wearisome  interruptions  into  the  flatter* 
ing  language  of  affection. 

In  compUment  to  her,  no  less  than  in  justifi. 
cation  of  his  own  choice,  ho  has  persuaded  him. 
self  that  all  women  are  pretty  much  alike.  That 
in  point  of  capacity,  disposition,  and  knowledge, 
he  has  but  drawn  the  common  lot,  with  Uie 
balance  in  his  favour,  of  strong  affection  and 
unsullied  virtue.  He  hardly  ever  sees  his  fine 
library,  which  is  the  object  of  her  supreme  aver* 
sion,  but  wastes  his  days  in  listless  idleness,  and 
his  evenings  at  cards,  the  only  thing  in  which 
she  takes  a  lively  interest — lus  fine  mind  is,  I 
fear,  growing  mean  and  disingenuous.  The  gen- 
tleness of  his  temper  leads  him  not  only  to  sa- 
crifice his  pear«,  ls«t  to  infringe  on  his  veracity 
in  order  to  ke^  hai  quiet 

*  All  the  enterUiument  he  finds  at  dinner,  is  a 
recapitulation  of  the  fkulte  of  her  maids,  or  the 
impertinence  of  her  footmen,  or  the  negllgenoe 
of  her  gardener.  If  to  please  her  he  joins  m  tha 
censure,  she  turns  suddenly  about,  and  defends 
them.  If  he  vindicates  them,  she  insiste  oa 
their  immediate  dismission  ;  and  no  sooner  are 
tbey  irrevocably  discharged,  than  she  is  conti- 
nually dwelling  on  their  perfection,  and  then  it 
is  only  their  successors  who  have  any  fimlte. 

He  is  now  so  afraid  of  her  driving  out  his  few 
remaining  old  servants,  if  she  sees  his  partiality 
for  them,  that  in  order  to  conceal  it,  he  affecte 
to  reprimand  them  as  the  only  means  for  them 
to  secure  her  favour.  Thus  the  integrity  of  his 
heart  is  giving  way  to  a  petty  duplicity,  and  the 
openness  of  his  temper  to  shabby  artifices.  He 
could  submit  to  the  loss  of  his  comfort,  but  sen 
sibly  fbels  the  diminution  of  his  credit  Tha 
loss  of  his  usefulness  too  is  a  constant  source  of 
regret  She  will  not  even  suffer  him  to  act  as  a 
magistrate,  lest  her  doors  should  be  beset  with 
vagabonds,  and  her  house  dirtied  by  men  of 
business.  If  he  chance  to  commend  a  dish  ha 
has  tasted  at  a  friend*s  house— Yes,  every  body's 
things  are  good  but  her*s — she  can  never  please  j 
he  had  better  always  dine  abroad,  if  notning  is 
fit  to  be  eaten  at  home. 

*  Though  poor  Stanhope's  conduct  is  so  correct, 
and  his  attachment  to  his  wife  so  notorious,  he 
never  ventures  to  commend  any  thing  that  b  said 
or  done  by  another  woman.  She  has,  indeed,  no 
definite  object  of  jealousy,  but  feels  an  uneasy, 
vague  sensation  of  envy  at  any  thing  or  person 
he  admires.  I  believe  she  would  be  Jealous  of  a 
fine  day,  if  her  husband  praised  it 

*  If  a  tale  reaches  her  ears  of  a  wife  who  has 
failed  of  her  duty,  or  if  the  public  papers  record 
a  divorce,  then  she  awakens  her  husband  to  a 
sense  of  his  superior  happiness,  and  her  own  ir- 
reproachable virtue.  O  Charles,  the  woman 
who,  reposing  on  the  laurels  of  her  boasted  vir- 
tue, allows  herself  to  be  a  disobliging,  a  peevish, 
a  gloomy,  a  discontented  companion,  defeate  one 
great  end  of  the  institution,  which  is  happiness* 
The  wife  who  violates  the  marriage  vow,  is  in* 
deed  more  criminal ;  but  the  very  magnitude  of 
her  crime  emancipates  her  husband ;  while  she 
who  makes  him  not  dishonourable,  bat  wretched. 
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ftsttaiB  on  him  a  miaerj  for  lif^  from  which  no 
laws  can  free  him,  and  under  which  religion 
alone  can  aupport  him.* 

We  continued  talking  till  we  reached  home, 
on' the  multitude  of  marriage!  in  which  tlie  par- 
tiea  are  *  joined,  not  matched,'  and  where  the 
term  union  is  a  miserable  misnomer.  I  endea- 
voured to  turn  all  these  new  aoqoaintances  to 
account,  and  considered  mvself  at  every  visit  I 
made,  as  taking  a  lesson  for  my  own  conduct. 
I  beheld  the  miscarriages  of  others,  not  only 
with  concern  fbr  the  individual,  but  as  beacons 
to  light  me  on  the  way.  It  was  no  breach  of 
charity  to  use  the  aberrations  of  my  acquaint- 
ance  for  the  purpose  of  making  my  own  course 
more  direct  I  took  care,  however,  never  to  lose 
sfight  of  the  humbling  consideration  that  my  own 
deviations  were  equally  liable  to  become  the  ob- 
ject of  their  animadversion,  if  the  same  motive 
liad  led  them  to  the  same  scrutiny. 

I  remained  some  weeks  longer  in  town  in- 
dulging myself  in  all  its  safe  sights,  and  all  its 
sober  pleasures.  I  examined  whatever  was  new 
hi  art,  or  curious  in  science.  I  found  out  the 
best  pictures,  saw  the  best  statues,  explored  the 
best  museums,  beard  the  best  speakers  in  the 
eonrts  of  law,  the  best  preachers  in  the  church, 
and  the  best  orators  in  parliament ;  attended  the 
best  lectures,  and  visited  the  best  company,  in 
the  most  correct,  though  not  always  the  most 
fashionable  sense  of  the  term.  I  associated  with 
many  learned,  sensible,  and  some  pious  men, 
commodities  with  which  London,  with  all  its 
ftults  abounds,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
place  on  the  habitable  globe.  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  many  agreeable,  well-informed 
valuable  women,  with  a  few  who  even  seemed 
In  a  good  measure  to  live  above  the  world  while 
they  were  living  in  it 

There  is  a  large  class  of  excellent  female  oba. 
racters,  who,  on  account  of  that  very  excellence, 
are  little  known,  because  to  be  known  is  not 
their  object  Their  ambition  has  a  better  taste. 
They  pass  through  lifb  honoured  and  respected 
in  their  own  smdl,  but  not  unimportant  sphere, 
and  approved  by  him,  *  whose  they  are,  and 
whom  they  serve,*  though  their  faces  are  hardly 
known  in  promiscuous  society.  If  they  occa- 
sion little  sensation  abroad,  they  produce  much 
happiness  at  home.  And  when  once  a  woman 
who  has  all  *  appliances  and  means  to  get  It,' 
can  withstand  the  intoxication  of  the  flatterer, 
and  the  adoration  of  the  fkshionable ;  can  con- 
quer the  ibndness  Ibr  public  distinction,  can  re- 
sist the  temptations  of  that  magic  circle  to  which 
she  is  courted,  and  in  which  she  is  qvialified  to 
shine---thi8  is  indeed  a  trial  of  firmness ;  a  trial 
in  which  those  who  have  never  been  called  to 
resist  themselves,  can  hardly  judge  of  the  merit 
of  resistance  in  others. 

These  are  the  women  who  bless,  dignify,  and 
truly  adorn  society.  The  painter  indeed  does 
not  make  his  ibrtuoe  by  their  sitting  to  him  ; 
the  jeweller  is  neither  brought  into  vogue  by 
f\irnishing  their  diamonds,  nor  undone  by  not 
being  paid  fbr  them ;  the  prosperity  of  the  mil- 
liner does  not  depend  on  affixing  their  name  to 
a  cap  or  a  colour ;  the  poet  does  not  celebrate 
them  ;  the  novelist  does  not  dedicate  to  them  ; 
but  they  possess  the  affection  of  their  husbands, 


the  attachment  of  their  cfaildreD,  the 
the  wise  and  good,  and,  above  all,  they 
Ats  favour,  *whom  to  know  is  life  etemaL* 
Among  these  I  doubt  not  I  might  have  fimnd 
objects  highly  deserving  of  my  heart,  but  the  in- 
junction of  my  father  was  a  sort  of  panoply 
which  guarded  it 

I  am  persuaded  that  such  women  compose  a 
larger  portion  of  the  sex  than  is  generally  al- 
lowed. It  is  not  the  number,  but  the  noise  which 
makes  a  sensation,  and  a  set  of  fair  dependent 
young  creatures  who  are  every  night  forced,sonie 
of  them  reluotantly,  upon  the  public  eye  ;  and  a 
iMvy  of  faded  matrons  rouged  and  repaired  for 
an  ungrateful  public,  dead  to  their  blandish- 
ments, do  not  compose  the  whole  female  world ! 
I  repeat  it — a  hundred  amiable  women,  who  are 
living  in  the  quiet  practice  of  their  duties,  and 
the  modest  exertion  of  their  talents,  do  not  fill 
the  public  eye,  or  reach  the  public  ear,  like  one 
aspiring  leader,  who,  hungering  for  observation, 
and  disdaining  censure,  dreads  not  abuse,  bul 
oblivion  :  who  thinks  it  more  glorious  to  head  a 
little  phalanx  of  fashionable  fbllowers,  than  to 
bold  out,  as  from  her  commanding  eminence, 
and  imposing  talents  she  might  have  done,  a 
shining  example  of  all  that  is  great,  and  ^ood, 
and  dignified  in  woman.  These  self-appointed 
queens  maintain  an  absolute  but  ephemeral  em* 
pire  over  that  little  fantautie  ariitocracy  which 
they  call  the  world — Admiration  besets  them, 
crowds  attend  them,  conquests  follow  them,  in* 
feriors  imitate  them,  rivals  envy  them,  newspa* 
pers  extol  them,  sonnets  deify  them.  A  few 
ostentatious  charities  are  opposed  as  a  large 
atonement  for  a  few  amiaUe  weirlriusses,  while 
the  unpaid  tradesman  is  exposed  to  ruin  by  theiF 
vengeance,  if  he  refbse  to  trust  themi  and  to  a 
gaol  if  he  continue  to  do  it 


CHAP.  XI. 

Tmt  three  days  previous  to  my  leaving  Lon. 
don  were  passed  with  Sir  John  and  Lady  Bel. 
field.  Knowing  I  was  on  the  wing  fbr  Hamp- 
shire the?  promised  to  make  their  long  intended 
visit  to  Stanley  Grove  during  my  stay  there. 

On  the  first  of  these  days  we  were  agreeably 
surprised  at  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Barlow,  an 
old  fViend  of  Sir  John,  and  the  excellent  Rector 
of  Mr.  Stanley's  parish. — Being  obliged  to  oomo 
to  town  on  urgent  business  for  a  couple  of  days, 
he  was  charg^  to  assure  me  of  the  cordial  wel- 
come which  awaited  me  at  the  Grove.  I  was 
glad  to  make  this  early  acquaintance  with  this 
highly  respectable  divine.  I  made  a  thousand 
inquiries  about  his  neighbours,  and  expressed 
my  impatience  to  know  more  of  a  family,  in 
whose  characters  I  already  felt  a  more  than 
common  interest 

*  Sir,'  said  he,  *  if  you  set  me  talking  of  Mr. 
Stanley,  you  must  abide  by  the  consequences  of 
your  indiscretion,  and  bear  with  the  loquacity 
of  which  that  subject  never  fails  to  make  me 
guilty.  He  is  a  greater  blessing  to  me  as  a  friend, 
and  to  my  parish  as  an  example  and  a  benefac- 
tor than  I  can  describe.  I  assured  him  that  ho 
coidd  not  be  ieo  miaata  in  apeakinf  of  a  mail. 
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asT 


«riioni  I  had  been  early  taught  to  admin,  by  that 
«iaot  jadffe  of  merit,  my  lata  father. 

'Mr.  Stanley,'  eaid  the  worthy  Doctor,  *it 
aboat  fix  and  nrty ;  his  admirable  wife  ii  aboat 
eix  or  aeyen  yeare  younger.  He  paaeed  the 
early  part  of  lue  life  m  London,  in  the  beet  so* 
oiety.  Hia  commerce  with  the  world,  waa  to  a 
mind  like  his,  all  pure  gain:  tot  he  brought 
away  from  it  all  the  good  it  had  to  giTe,  with- 
out  eiehangiag  for  it  one  particle  of  hie  own  in- 
tegrity. He  acquired  the  air,  manners,  and  sen- 
timents  of  a  gentleman,  without  any  sacriice 
of  hia  sincerity*  Indeed  he  may  be  said  to  have 
turned  hia  knowledge  of  the  world  to  a  religious 
account,  ibr  it  has  enabled  him  to  recommend 
religion  to  those  who  do  not  like  it  well  enough 
to  forgive,  for  its  sake,  the  least  awkwardness 
of  gesture,  or  inelegance  of  mannen 

*  When  I  became  acquainted  with  the  family,* 
oontinoed  he,  *  I  told  Mrs.  Stanley  that  I  was 
afraid  her  husband  hurt  religion  in  one  sense, 
as  much  as  he  recommended  it  in  another  ;  for 
that  some  men  who  would  fbrgive  him  his  piety 
Ibr  the  sake  of  his  agreeableness,  would  be  led 
to  dislike  religion  more  than  ever  in  other  men, 
in  whom  the  jewel  waa  not  so  well  seL  *  We 
should  like  your  religioas  men  well  enough,* 
will  they  say,  *  if  they  all  resembled  Stanley.' — 
Whereas,  the  truth  is,  they  do  not  so  much  like 
Mr.  Stanley's  religion  as  bear  with  it  for  the 
pleasure  woich  his  other  qualities  afford  them. 
She  assured  me,  that  this  was  not  altogether  the 
case,  for  that  his  other  qualities  having  pioneer'd 
hu  way,  and  hewed  down  the  prejudices  which 
the  reputation  of  piety  naturally  raises,  his  en- 
deavours to  be  useful  to  them  were  much  facili- 
tatod,  and  he  not  only  kept  the  ground  he  had 
gained,  but  was  often  able  to  turn  this  influence 
ever  his  friends  to  a  better  account  than  they 
had  intended.  He  converted  their  admiration 
of  him  into  arras  against  their  own  errors. 

'  He  possesses,  in  perfection,'  continued  Dr. 
Barlow,  *  that  sure  criterion  of  abilities,  a  great 
power  over  the  minds  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
Las  in  a  high  degree  that  rare  talent,  the  art  of 
conciliation  without  the  aid  of  flattery.  I  have 
seen  more  men  brought  over  to  his  opinion  by  a 
mana^ment  derived  from  hb  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  by  a  principle  which  forbade  his 
ever  using  this  knowledge  but  for  good  purposes, 
than  I  ever  observed  in  any  other  instance ;  and 
this  without  the  slightest  deviation  from  his 
scrupulous  probity. 

*  He  is  master  of  one  great  advantage  in  con- 
Tcrsation,  that  of  not  only  knowing  iDnat  to  say 
that  may  be  useful,  but  exactly  token  to  say  it ; 
in  knowing  when  to  press  a  point  and  when  to 
forbear ;  in  his  sparing  the  self-love  of  a  vain 
man,  whom  he  wishee  to  reclaim  by  contriving 
to  make  him  feel  himself  wrong  without  mak- 
ing him  appear  ridiculous.  The  former  he 
knows  is  easily  pardoned,  the  latter  never.  Ho 
has  studied  the  human  heart  long  enough  to 
know  that  to  wound  pride  is  not  the  way  to 
cure,  but  tu  inflame  it ;  and  that  exasperating 
self-conceit,  will  never  subdue  it  He  seldom, 
I  believe,  goes  into  company  without  an  earnest 
desire  to  b&  useful  to  some  one  in  it ;  but  if  cir- 
eumstances  are  adverse ;  if  the  mdlUa  tempora 

findi  does  not  present  itself^  he  know«  he  should 


loee  more  than  they  would  gain,  by  trying  to 
make  the  occasion  when  he  does  not  find  it 
And  I  have  often  heard  him  say,  that  when 
he  cannot  benefit  others,  or  be  benefitted  by 
them,  he  endeavours  to  benefit  himself  by  the 
disappointnient,  which  does  his  own  mind  sa 
much  good  b^  humbUng  him  with  the  sense  of 
his  own  uselessness,  as  the  subject  he  wished 
to  have  introduced  might  have  done  them. 

*■  The  death  of  his  only  son,  about  six  years 
sgo,  who  had  just  entered  his  eighth  year,  is 
the  only  interruption  his  family  have  had  to  a 
felicity  so  unbroken,  that  I  told  Mr.  Stanley 
some  such  calamity  was  necessary  to  convince 
him  that  he  was  not  to  be  put  off  with  so  poor  a 
portion  as  this  world  has  to  give.  I  added,  that 
I  should  have  been  tempted  to  doubt  his  being 
in  the  favour  of  God,  if  he  had  totally  escaped 
chastisement  A  circnmstsnce  which  to  many 
parents  would  have  greatly  aggravated  the  blow, 
rather  lightened  it  to  him.  The  boy,  had  he 
lived  to  Im  of  age,  was  to  have  had  a  large  in- 
dependent fortune  from  a  distant  relation,  which 
will  now  go  to  a  remote  branch,  unices  there 
should  be  another  son.  *  This  wealth,'  said  he 
to  me,  *  might  have  proved  the  boy's  snare,  and 
this  independence  his  destruction.  He  who  doee 
all  things  well,  has  afflicted  the  parents,  but  he 
has  saved  the  child.'  The  loes  of  an  only  son* 
however,  sat  heavy  on  his  heart ;  but  it  waa  the 
means  of  enabling  him  to  glorify  God  by  his 
submission,  I  should  rather  say  by  his  acqui- 
escence. Submission  is  only  yielding  to  what 
we  cannot  help.  Acquiescence  is  a  more  snU- 
lime  kind  of  resignation.  It  is  a  conviction  that 
the  divine  will  is  holy,  just,  and  good.  He  one 
day  said  to  me,  *  We  were  too  fond  of  the  mer- 
cy, but  not  sufficiently  grateful  for  it  We  loved 
him  so  passionately  that  we  might  have  forgot^ 
ten  who  bestowed  him.  To  preserve  us  from 
this  temptation,  God  in  great  mercy  withdrew 
him.  Let  us  turn  our  eyes  from  the  one  bless, 
ing  we  have  loet,  to  the  countless  mereiee  which 
are  continued  to  us,  and  eepecially  to  the  hand 
which  oonfora  them ;  to  the  hand  which,  if  we 
continue  to  murmur,  may  strip  us  of  our  re- 
maining blessings.* 

*  I  cannot,'  continued  Dr.  Barlow,  *  make  a 
higher  eulogium  of  Mrs.  Stanley  than  to  say, 
that  she  Is  every  way  worthy  of  the  huaband 
whoae  happiness  she  makee.  They  have  a  large 
family  of  lovely  daughters  of  all  ages.  Lucilla, 
the  eldest,  is  near  nineteen ;  you  would  think 
me  too  poetical  were  I  to  say  sne  adorns  every 
virtue  with  every  grace ;  and  yet  I  should  only 
speak  the  simple  truth.  Phcebe,  who  is  just 
turned  of  fifteen,  has  not  less  vivacity  and  sweets 
ness  than  her  sister,  but,  from  her  extreme  nai» 
vote  and  warm-heartedness,  she  has  somewhat 
less  discretion ;  and  her  fkther  says,  that  her 
education  has  afibrded  him  not  less  pleasure, 
but  more  trouble,  for  the  branches  shot  so  hat 
as  to  call  for  more  pruning.' 

Before  I  had  time  to  thank  the  good  Doctor 
for  his  interesting  little  narrative,  a  loud  rap 
announced  company.  It  was  Lady  Bab  Law- 
less. With  her  usual  versatility  she  plunged  at 
once  into  every  subject  with  every  body.  She 
talked  to  Lady  Belfield  of  the  news  and  her  aur* 
a^Tjt  of  poeUy«  with  Sir  Joho,  of  poUtioi  wiUi 
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ne,  and  retigioa  with  Dr.  Burlow.  She  talked 
irell  apon  moft  oi'  these  pointe,  and  not  ill  apon 
anv  of  them :  for  she  had  the  talent  of  embel- 
lishingf  subjects  of  which  she  knew  bat  little, 
and  a  kind  of  conjectural  sa^citj  and  rash  dex- 
terity, wliich  prevented  her  from  appearingf  ig- 
norant, even  when  she  knew  nothing.  She 
thought  that  a  full  confidence  in  her  own  powers 
was  the  sure  way  to  raise  them  in  the  estima- 
tion of  others,  and  it  generally  succeeded. 
Turning  suddenly  to  Lady  Belfield,  she  said, 

•  Pray,  my  dear,  took  at  my  flowers.*  •  They 
•re  beautiful  roses,  indeed,*  said  Lady  Belfield, 
'and  as  exquisitely  exact  as  if  they  were  arti- 
ficiaL'— *  Which  in  truth  ther  are,*  replied  Lady 
Bab.  *  Your  mistake  is  a  high  compliment  to 
them,  but  not  higher  than  they  deserve.  Look 
especially  at  these  roses  in  my  cap.  You  posi- 
tively shall  go  and  get  some  at  the  same  place.* 
•— *  Indeed,'  said  Lady  Belfield,  *  I  am  thinking 
of  layinr  aside  flowers,  though  my  children  are 
hardly  old  enough  to  take  them.*  *  What  aflbe- 
tation  !*  replied  Lady  Bab ;  *  why  yon  are  not 
above  two  or  three  and  thirty  ;  I  am  almost  as 
old  again,  and  yet  I  don't  think  of  giving  up 
flowers  to  ray  children,  or  my  grand-children, 
who  will  be  soon  wanting  them.  Indeed,  I  only 
now  wear  white  roses.*  I  discovered  by  this, 
that  white  roses  rosde  the  same  approximation 
to  sobriety  in  dress,  that  three  tables  made  to  it 
In  cards.  *  Seriously  though,*  continued  Lady 
Bab,  *  Tou  roust  and  shall  go  end  buy  some  of 
Fanny's  flowers.  I  need  only  tell  you,  it  will 
be  the  greatest  charity  ^ou  ever  did,  and  then 
I  know  vou  won't  rest  till  you  have  been.  A 
beautiful  girl  maintains  her  dying  mother  by 
making  and  selling  flowers.  *  Here  is  her  di- 
rection,* throwing  a  card  on  the  table.—'  Oh  no, 
this  is  not  it  I  have  forgot  the  name,  but  it  is 
within  two  doors  of  your  hair-dresser,  in  what 
d'ye  call  the  lane,  iust  out  of  Oxford  street.  It 
is  a  poor  miserable  hole,  but  her  roses  are  as 
bright  as  if  they  grew  in  the  gardens  of  Armida.* 
She  now  rung  tlM  bell  violently,  saying  she  had 
overstayed  her  time,  though  she  had  not  been 
in  the  house  ton  minutes. 

Next  morning  I  attended  Lady  Belfield  to  the 
exhibition.  In  driving  home  through  one  of  the 
narrow  passajfes  near  Oxford-street,  I  observed 
that  we  were  m  the  street  where  the  poor  flower- 
maker  lived.  Lady  Belfield  directed  her  foot- 
man  to  inquire  for  the  house.  We  went  into  it, 
and  in  a  small  but  clean  room,  up  three  pair  of 
stairs,  we  found  a  very  pretty  and  very  genteel 

?oung  girl  at  work  on  her  gay  manufacture, 
'he  young  woman  presented  her  elegant  per- 
formances  with  an  air  of  uncommon  grace  and 
modesty* 

She  was  the  more  interesting  because  the  de- 
licacy of  her  appearance  seemed  to  proceed 
from  ill  health,  and  a  tear  stood  in  her  eye  while 
she  exhibited  her  works.  '  You  do  not  seem 
well,  my  dear,*  said  Lady  Belfield,  with  a  kind- 
ness which  was  natural  to  her.  *  I  never  care 
about  my  own  health,  Madam,*  replied  she,  *  but 
I  fear  my  dear  mother  is  dying.'  She  stopped, 
and  tlie  tears  which  she  had  endeavoured  to  re- 
strain  now  flowed  plentifully  down  her  cheeks. 

*  Whore  is  your  mother,  child  7'  said  Lady  Bel- 
field.    '  In  the  next  room,  Madam.*  *  Let  us  see 


her,*  said  her  Ladydiip,  *  if  it  WMiH  too  noafc 
disturb  her.*  So  saying,  she  led  the  way,  and 
I  followed  her. 

We  found  the  sick  woman  lying  on  a  littla 
poor,  but  dean  bed,  pale  and  emaciated,  but  she 
did  not  seem  so  near  her  end,  as  FanBy*s  albe- 
tion  had  made  her  apprehend.  After  some  kind 
expressions  of  concern,  Lad^r  Belfield  inquired 
into  their  circumstances,  which  slie  found  were 
deplorable.  *  But  for  that  dear  girl.  Madam,  I 
should  have  perished  with  want,  said  the  good 
woman ;  *  since  our  misfortunes  I  have  had  no* 
thinij^  to  snpport  me  but  what  she  earns  by 
making  these  flowers.  She  has  mined  her  own 
health,  by  sitting  up  the  greatest  part  of  the 
night  to  procure  roe  necessaries,  while  she  her- 
self  lives  on  a  crust.* 

I  was  so  afibcted  with  this  scene,  that  I  drew 
Lady  Belfield  into  the  next  room  :  *  If  we  can- 
not preserve  the  mother,  at  least  let  us  save  the 
daughter  from  destruction,*  said  I ;  *  you  may 
command  my  purse.* — *  I  was  thinking  of  the 
same  thing,*  she  replied.  *  Pray,  my  good  girl, 
what  sort  of  education  have  you  had  7* — *  O, 
Madam,'  said  she,  *  one  much  too  high  for  mv 
situation.  But  my  parente,  intending  to  qualify 
me  for  a  governness,  as  the  safest  way  of  pro- 
viding for  me,  have  had  me  taught  ever?  thing 
necessary  for  that  employment  I  have  had  tha 
best  masters,  and  I  hope  I  have  not  misemploy- 
ed my  time.* — ^*How  comes  it  then,*  said  I, 
'  that  yon  were  not  placed  ogt  In  some  family  7* 
— *  What,  Sir !  and  leave  my  dear  mother  help- 
less and  forlorn  7  I  had  rather  live  only  on  my 
tea  and  dry  bread,  which,  indeed  I  have  done 
for  many  months,  and  supply  her  little  wante, 
than  enjoy  all  the  luxuries  in  the  world  at  a  dis- 
tance from  her.* 

*  What  were  your  misfortunes  occasioned  by?* 
said  I,  while  Lady  Belfield  was  talking  with  the 
mother.  'One  trouble  followed  another.  Sir,* 
said  she,  *  but  what  most  completely  ruined  us« 
and  sent  my  father  to  prison,  and  brought  a  pa- 
ralytic stroke  on  my  mother,  was  his  beingar- 
rested  for  a  debt  of  seven  hundred  pounds.  This 
sum,  which  he  had  promised  to  pay,  was  long 
due  to  him  for  laces,  and  to  my  mother  for  miU 
Unary  and  fancy  dresses,  from  a  lady  who  has 
not  paid  it  to  this  moment,  and  my  father  is 
dead,  and  my  mother  dying !  thb  sum  would 
have  saved  them  both  !* 

She  was  turning  away  to  conceal  the  excess 
of  her  grief,  when  a  venerable  clergyman  enter- 
ed the  room.  It  was  the  rector  of  the  parish 
who  came  frequently  to  administer  spiritual  con- 
eolation  to  the  poor  woman.  Lady  Belfield 
knew  him  slightly,  and  highly  respected  bis 
character.  She  took  him  aside  and  questioned 
him  as  to  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  these 
people,  especially  the  young  woman.  His  testi- 
mony  was  highly  satisfactory.  The  girl,  he 
said,  had  not  only  had  an  excellent  education, 
but  her  understanding  and  principles  were 
equally  good.  He  added,  that  he  reckoned  her 
beauty  among  her  misfortunes.  It  made  good 
people  afraid  to  take  her  into  the  house,  and 
exposed  her  to  danger  from  those  of  the  oppo- 
site description. 

I  put  my  purse  into  Lady  Belfield's  hands, 
declining  to  make  any  present  myself,  lest  afier 
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tiie  remark  he  had  just  made,  I  should  incur  the 
■uapicions  of  the  worthy  clergyman. 

We  promised  to  call  again  the  next  day,  and 
took  our  leave,  but  not  till  we  had  poraeaaed 
ourselves  of  as  many  flowers  as  she  could  spare. 
I  begged  that  we  might  stop  and  send  some 
medical  assistance  to  the  sick  woman,  for 
though  it  was  evident  that  all  relief  was  hope- 
less,  yet  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  th^  affectionate 
girl*s  heart  to  know  that  nothing  was  omitted 
which  might  restore  her  mother 


CHAP.  XII. 

In  the  evening  we  talked  over  our  little  ad- 
venture with  Sir  John,  who  entered  warmly  into 
the  distresses  of  Fanny,  and  was  inclined  to 
adopt  our  opinion,  that  if  her  character  and  at- 
tainments  stood  the  teat  of  a  strict  inquiry,  she 
mi^ht  hereafter  probably  be  transplanted  into 
their  family  as  governess.  We  were  interrupt- 
ed in  the  formation  of  this  plan  by  a  visit  from 
Lady  Melbury,  the  acknowledged  queen  of 
beauty  and  often.  I  had  long  been  acquainted 
with  her  character,  for  her  charms  and  her  ac> 
complishments  were  the  theme  of  every  man  of 
fashion,  and  the  envy  of  every  modish  woman. 

She  is  one  of  those  admired  but  pitiable  cha- 
racters,  who,  sent  by  Providence  as  an  example 
to  their  sex,  degrade  themselves  into  a  warning. 
— Warm-hearted,  feeling,  liberal  on  the  one 
hand ;  on  the  other  vain,  sentimental,  romantic, 
extravagantly  addicted  to  dissipation  and  ex- 
pense, and  with  that  union  of  contrarieties  which 
distinguishes  her,  equallv  devoted  to  poetry  and 
gaming,  to  liber^ity  and  injustice.  She  is  too 
handsome  to  be  envious,  and  too  generous  to 
have  any  relish  for  detraction,  but  she  gives  to 
excess  into  the  opposite  fault  As  Lady  Den- 
ham  can  detect  blemishes  in  the  most  perfect, 
Lady  Melbury  finds  perfections  in  the  most  de- 
praved.  From  a  judgment  which  cannot  discri- 
minate, a  temper  which  will  not  censure,  and  a 
hunger  for  popularity,  which  can  feed  on  the 
coarsest  applause,  she  flatters  egregiously  and 
universally,  on  the  principle  of  being  paid  back 
asuriouslv  in  the  same  coin.  Prodigal  of  her 
beauty,  she  exists  but  on  the  homage  paid  to  it 
from  the  drawing-room  at  St.  James's  to  the 
mob  at  an  election.  Candour  in  her  is  as  mis- 
chievous as  calumny  in  others,  for  it  buoys  up 
characters  which  ougtit  to  sink.  Not  content 
with  being  blind  to  the  bad  qualities  of  her  fa- 
vourites, she  invents  good  ones  for  them,  and 
you  would  suppoee  her  corrupt  *  little  senate* 
was  a  choir  of  seraphims. 

A  recent  circumstance  related  by  Sir  John 
was  quite  characteristical.  Her  favourite  maid 
was  dangerously  ill,  and  earnestly  begged  to  see 
her  lady  who  always  had  loaded  her  with  fa- 
Vours.  To  all  company  she  talked  of  the  vir- 
tues of  the  poor  Toinette,  for  whom  she  not  only 
expressed  but  felt  real  compassion.  Instead  of 
one  apothecary  who  would  have  snfllced,  two 
physicians  were  sent  for ;  and  she  herself  re- 
solved to  go  up  and  visit  her,  as  soon  as  she  had 
finished  setting  to  music  an  elegy  on  the  death 
of  her  Java  Sparrow.   Just  u  she  had  completed 
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it,  she  received  a  fresh  entMaty  to  lee  her  mtid 
and  was  actually  got  to  the  door  in  order  to  go 
up  stairs,  when  the  milliner  came  in  with  such 
a  distracting  variety  of  beautiful  new  things, 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  letting  them  go 
till  she  had  tried  every  thing  on,  one  after  the 
other.  This  took  op  no  little  time.  To  deter* 
mine  which  she  should  keep  and  which  retam, 
where  all  was  so  attractive,  took  np  still  mote. 
After  numberless  vicissitudes  and  fluctuations 
of  racking  thought,  it  was  at  len^^th  decided 
she  should  take  the  whole.  The  milliner  with- 
drew  ;  the  lady  went  np— Toinette  had  jost  ex- 
pired. 

I  found  her  manners  no  less  faseinating  than 
her  person.  With  all  her  modish  graces,  there 
was  a  tincture  of  romance  and  an  appearance 
of  softness  and  sensibility  which  gave  her  the 
variety  of  two  characters.  She  was  the  en- 
chanting woman  of  fashion,  and  the  elegiac 
muse. 

Lady  Belfield  bad  taken  care  to  cover  her 
work  table  with  Fanny's  flowers,  with  a  view  to 
attract  any  chance  yisitor.  Lady  Melbury  ad- 
mired them  excessively.  *  You  most  do  more 
than  admire  them,'  said  Lady  Belfield,  *yoQ 
must  buy  and  recommend.*  She  then  told  her 
the  affecting  scene  we  had  witnessed,  and  de- 
scribed the  amiable  girl  who  supported  the  dying 
mother  by  making  these  flowers.  *  It  is  quite 
enchanting,*  continued  she,  resolving  to  attack 
Lady  Melbury  in  her  own  sentimental  way,  *  to 
see  the  sweet  girl  twisting  roee  buds,  and  fiirming 
hyacinths  into  bouquets.*  *  Dear,  how  dwriiw 
in^!'  exclaimed  Lady  Melbury;  *it  is  really 
quite  touching.  I  will  make  a  subscription  ibr 
her,  and  write  at  the  bead  of  the  list  a  melting 
description  of  her  case.  She  shall  bring  me  all 
her  flowers  and  as  many  more  as  she  can  make« 
But  no,  we  will  make  a  perty,  and  go  and  see 
her.  You  shall  carry  me.  How  interesting  to 
see  a  beautiful  creature  making  rcaes  and  hym« 
cinths !  her  delicate  hands  and  fair  eomplexioa 
must  be  amazingly  set  off  by  the  contrast  of  the 
bright  flowers.  If  it  were  a  coarse  looking  girl, 
spinning  hemp,  to  be  sure  one  should  pity  her, 
but  it  would  not  be  half  so  moving.  It  will  be 
delightful.  I  will  call  on  you  to-morrow,  ex* 
actly  at  two,  and  earry  you  all.  Perhaps,* 
whispered  she  to  Lady  Belfield,  *•  I  may  work 
up  the  oircnmstanoe  into  a  sonnet.  Do  think  of 
a  striking  title  for  it  On  second  thoughts,  the 
sonnet  shall  be  sent  about  with  the  snbacriptioo, 
and  1*11  get  a  pretty  vignette  to  suit  it* 

*■  The  fine  creature,*  said  Sir  John,  in  an  ac- 
cent of  compassion,  as  she  went  out,  *  was  made 
for  nobler  purposes.  How  grievously  does  she 
fall  short  of  the  high  expectations  her  early 
youth  had  raised  !  Oh !  what  a  sad  return  does 
she  make  to  Providence  for  his  rich  and  varied 
bounties !  Yain  of  her  beauty,  lavish  of  her 
money,  careless  of  her  reputation ;  associating 
with  the  worst  company,  yet  formed  for  the 
best ;  living  on  the  adulation  of  parasitee,  wbcse 
understanding  she  despises !  I  grieve  to  com^ 
pare  what  she  is  with  what  she  might  have  been, 
had  she  married  a  man  of  spirit,  who  would  pm^ 
dently  have  guided  and  tenderly  have  restrained 
her.  He  has  ruined  her  and  himself  by  his  in. 
difference  and  easiness  of  temper*    ^tjgfiftd 
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with  knowinif  bow  nraoh  she  U  admired  and  he 
•nvied,  be  never  thoaght  of  reproving  or  re- 
•trieting  her.  Ho  is  proud  of  ber,  but  has  no 
parlioauir  delight  in  her  company ;  and  trusting 
to  her  honour,  lets  her  follow  her  own  devices, 
while  he  follows  his.  She  is  a  striking  instance 
of  the  eccentricity  of  that  bounty  which  springs 
ftoD  mere  sympathy  and  feeling.  Her  charity 
reqnirce  stage  efiect ;  objects  that  have  novelty, 
and  circumstances  which,  as  Mr.  Bayes  sa^s, 
'  elevate  and  surprise.*  She  lost,  when  an  m- 
ftat,  her  mother,  a  woman  of  sense  add  piety ; 
whok  had  she  lived,  would  have  formed  the  due 
tile  mind  of  the  daughter,  turned  her  various 
talents  into  other  channels,  and  raised  her  cha- 
racter to  the  elevation  it  was  meant  to  reach.* 

*  How  melancholy  a  consideration  is  it,*  said 
I,  *  that  so  superior  a  woman  should  live  so  much 
b^w  her  high  destination !  She  is  doubtless 
utterly  destitute  of  any  thought  of  religion.* 

*  Yon  are  much  mistaken,*  replied  Sir  John, 
'  I  will  not  indeed  venture  to  pronounce  that  she 
entertains  much  thought  about  it ;  but  she  by  no 
means  denies  its  truus,  nor  neglects  occasion, 
ally  to  exhibit  its  outward  and  visible  signs.  She 
has  yet  not  completely  forgotten 

All  tbat  tha  nuns  and  all  the  priest  have  taught. 

I  do  not  think  that,  like  Lady  Denham,  she  con- 
eiders  it  as  a  commutation,  but  she  preserves  it 
as  a  habit  A  religious  exercise,  however,  never 
interferes  with  a  worldly  one.  They  are  taken 
up  in  succession,  but  with  this  distinction,  the 
worldly  business  is  to  be  done,  the  religious  one 
is  not  altogether  to  be  left  undone.  She  has  a 
moral  chemistry  which  excels  in  the  amalgama. 
tiott  of  contradictory  ingredients.  On  a  Sunday, 
at  Melbury  castle,  if  by  any  strange  accident 
she  knd  her  lord  happen  to  be  there  together, 
ahe  first  reads  him  a  sermon,  and  plays  at  crib. 
bage  with  him  the  rest  of  the  evening.  In  town 
one  Sunday  when  she  had  a  oold,  she  wrote  a 
tract  on  the  sacrament,  for  her  maids,  and  then 
set  up  all  night  at  deep  play.  She  declared  if 
ahe  had  been  succeesful  she  would  have  given 
her  winnings  to  charity ;  but  as  she  lost  some 
hundreds,  she  said,  she  could  now  with  a  safe 
oonscience  borrow  tbat  sum  from  her  charity 

Crse,  which  she  had  hoped  to  add  to  it,  to  pay 
r  debt  of  honour.* 
^  Next  day,  within  two  hours  of  her  appointed 
time,  she  came,  and  was  complimented  by  Sir 
John,  on  her  punctuality.  *  Indeed,*  said  she, 
*  I  mm  rather  late,  but  I  met  with  such  a  fasci- 
nating GSerman  novel,  that  it  positively  chained 
me  to  my  bed  till  past  three.  I  assure  yon  I 
never  lost  time  by  not  rising.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  winters  I  have  exhausted  half  Hookman*s 
catalogue,  before  some  of  my  acquaintance  are 
avrake,  or  myself  out  of  bed.* 

We  soon  stopped  at  the  humble  door  of  which 
we  were  in  search.  Sir  John  conducted  Lady 
Melbory  up  the  little  winding  stairs.  I  assisted 
Lady  Belfield.  We  reached  the  room,  where 
^anny  was  just  finishing  a  beautiful  bunch  of 

fillqulls.  *•  How  picturesque,*  whispered  Lady 
elbury  to  me—*  Do  lend  me  your  pencil ;  I 
must  take  a  sketch  of  that  sweet  girl  with  the 
jonquils  in  her  hand.  My  dear  creature,*  con- 
tinued she,  *you  most  not  only  let  mo  have 


these,  but  you  must  make  me  twelve  donn  man 
flowers  as  fast  as  possible,  and  be  sure  let  me 
have  >jrrA^t  manv  sprigs  of  jessamine  and  myr. 
tie.  Then  snatcoing  up  a  wreath  of  various  co- 
loured geraniums — *  I  must  try  this  on  my  head 
by  the  glass.*  So  saying,  she  run  into  an  ad- 
joining room,  the  door  of  which  was  open ;  Lady 
Belfield  having  before  stolen  into  it  to  speak  to 
the  poor  invalid. 

Aa  soon  as  Lady  Melbury  got  into  the  room* 
she  uttered  a  loud  shriek.  Sir  John  and  I  ran 
in,  and  were  shocked  to  find  her  near  fainting. 

*  Oh,  Belfield,*  said  she,  'this  is  a  trick,  and  a 
most  cruel  one !  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  whera 
you  were  bringing  me  1  Why  did  yon  not  tell 
me  the  people*8  name  7* — *  I  have  never  heard  it 
myself,*  said  Sir  John ;  *  on  my  honour  I  do  not 
understand  you.— You  know  as  much  of  the 
woman  as  I  know,*  said  Lady  Belfield.  *  Alas ! 
much  more,*  cried  she,  as  fast  as  her  tears  would 
give  her  leave  to  speak.  She  retired  to  the  win- 
dow fer  air,  wringing  her  hands,  and  calling  fbr 
a  glass  of  water  to  keep  her  fhim  fiiinting.  I 
turned  to  the  sick  woman  for  an  explanation ;  I 
saw  her  countenance  much  changed. 

*lliis.  Sir,*  said  she,  *  is  the  lady,  whoae  debt 
of  seven  hundred  pounds  ruined  me,  and  was 
the  death  of  my  husband.*  I  was  thunderstruck, 
but  went  to  assist  Lady  Melbury,  who  implored 
Sir  John  to  go  home  with  her  instantly,  saying 
her  coach  should  come  back  fer  us.  *  JSut,  dea. 
Lady  Belfield,  do  lend  me  twentr  guineas,  I 
have  not  a  shilling  about  me.' — *  liien,  my  dear 
Lady  Melbury,*  said  Lady  Belfield,  *  how  could 
you  order    twelvo  doien  expensive  flowers?' 

*  Oh,*  said  she,  *  I  did  not  mean  to  have  paid  for 
them  till  next  vear.*  *  And  how,*  replied  Lady 
Belfield,  *  could  the  debt  which  was  not  to  have 
been  paid  fer  a  twelvemonth  have  relieved  the 
pressing  wants  of  a  creature,  who  must  pay 
ready  money  for  her  materials  ?  However,  as 
you  are  distressed,  we  will  contrive  to  do  with- 
out your  money.*  '  I  would  pawn  my  diamond 
necklace  directly,*  returned  she,  but  speaking 
lower,  *  to  own  the  truth,  it  is  already  in  tha 
jeweller*8  hands,  and  I  wear  a  paste  necklace 
of  the  same  form.* 

Sir  John  knowing  I  had  been  at  my  banker's 
that  morninff,  gave  me  such  a  significant  look, 
as  restrained  my  han^,  which  was  already  on 
my  pocket-book.  In  great  seeming  anguish  she 
gave  Sir  John  her  hand,  who  conducted  her  to 
her  coach.  As  he  was  leading  her  down  stairs, 
she  solemnly  declared  she  would  never  again 
run  in  debt,  never  order  more  things  than  she 
wanted,  and  above  all  would  never  play  while 
she  lived.  She  was  miserable  because  she  durst 
not  ask  Lord  Melbury  to  pay  this  woman,  he 
having  already  ^ven  her  money  three  times  for 
the  purpose,  which  she  had  kiat  at  faro.  Then 
retracting,  she  protested,  if  ever  she  did  touch  a 
card  again,  it  should  be  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
fretting  something  to  discharge  this  debt.  Sir 
John  earnestly  conjured  her  not  to  lay  *  that 
flattering  unction  to  her  soul,'  but  to  convert  tha 
present  vexation  into  an  occasion  of  felicity,  hr 
making  it  the  memorable  and  happy  sra  of 
abandoning  a  practice,  which  injured  her  fertuna, 
her  feme,  her  principles,  and  her  peace.  *  Poor 
thing,*  atid  Sir  John,  when  he  repeated  to  ui» 
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ail 


Saebwinneuit 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 

'In  an  interval  of  weeping,  ahe  told  me,* 
added  he,  *  that  ahe  waa  to  be  at  the  opera  to- 
night To  the  opera,  fkro  will  aacceed,  and  to- 
morrow  probably  the  diamond  ear-rings  will  go 
to  Grey  *B  in  pursuit  of  the  necklace.* 

Lady  Belfield  inquired  of  Fannv  how  it  hap- 
pened that  Lady  Melbury,  who  talked  with  her 
without  surprise  or  emotion,  discovered  so  much 
of  both  at  the  bare  sight  of  her  mother.  The 
girl  explained  this  by  saying,  that  ahe  had 
never  been  in  the  way  while  they  lived  in  Bond- 
•treet,  when  her  Ladyship  used  to  come,  having 
been  always  employed  in  an  upper  room,  or  at- 
tending her  master. 

fiefore  we  parted,  effectual  measures  were 
taken  for  the  comfortaUe  subsistence  of  the 
sick  mother,  and  for  alleviating  the  sorrows,  and 
lightening  the  labours  of  the  daughter;  and 
next  morning  I  set  out  on  my  journey  for 
Stanley  Grovq,  Sir  John  and  Lady  Belfield  pro- 
miaing  to  follow  me  in  a  few  weeks. 


As  soon  as  I  ffot  into  my  post-chaise,  and 
ikirly  turned  my  oack  on  liondon,  I  fell  into  a 
▼arietv  of  reflections  on  the  persons  with  whom 
I  had  been  living.  In  this  soliloquy,  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  that  descrepancy  of 
characters,  all  of  which  are  yet  included  under 
the  broad  comprehensive  appellation  of  Chria- 
tians,  I  found  that  Uiough  all  differed  widely 
from  each  other,  they  di&red  still  more  widely 
fh>m  that  rule  by  which  they  professed  to 
walk.  Yet  not  one  of  these  characters  was 
considered  as  disreputable.  There  was  not 
one  that  was  profane  or  profligate.  Not  one 
who  would  not  in  conversation  have  defended 
Christianity  if  its  truth  had  been  attacked. 
Not  one  who  derided  or  even  neglected  its 
ferms ;  and  who  in  her  own  class  would  not  have 
passed  fer  religious.  Tet  how  little  bad  any 
one  of  them  adorned  the  profession  she  adopted  * 
Of  Mrs.  Ranby,  Mrs.  Fentham,  Lady  Bab 
Lawless,  Lady  Denham,  Lady  Melbury,  which 
of  them  wouid  not  have  been  startled  had  her 
Christianity  been  called  in  question  7  Yet  how 
merely  speculative  was  the  religion  of  oven  the 
most  serious  amouff  them  I  fiow  superficial,  or 
inconsMtent,  or  mistaken,  or  hollow,  or  hypo- 
critical, or  self-deceiving  was  that  of  all  the 
others!  Had  either  of  them  been  asked  fit>m 
what  source  she  drew  her  religion,  she  would 
indlgnanUy  have  answered,  from  the  bible.  Yet 
if  we  compare  the  copy  with  the  model,  the 
Christian  with  Chrbtianity,  how  little  can  we 
trace  the  resemblance !  In  what  particular  did 
their  lives  imitate  the  life  of  Him  who  pteoBed 
fiot  AtmseZ/',  who  did  the  will  ofhi$  Father  :  who 
went  about  doing  good  7  How  irreconcileablo  is 
their  feith  with  the  principjes  which  He  taught ! 
How  dissimilar  their  practice  with  the  precepts 
He  delivered  !  How  inconsistent  their  lives  with 
the  example  which  he  bequeathed!  How  un* 
funded  tJieir  hope  of  heaven,  if  an  entrance 
into  heaven  be  restricted  to  thoae  who  are  Uke 
mind^  with  Chrifi  ! 


CHAP,  xin 

Mr  fether  had  been  in  early  life  mtimately 
connected  with  the  family  of  Mr.  Stanley. 
Though  this  gentleman  was  his  junior  by  save- 
ral  years,  yet  there  subsisted  between  them  such 
a  similarity  of  tastes,  sentiments,  views  and 
principles,  that  they  lived  in  the  doeeet  friend- 
ship; and  both  their  families  having  in  the 
early  part  of  their  lives  resided  in  London,  the 
occasions  of  that  thorough  mutual  knowledge 
that  grows  out  of  femiliar  intercourse,  were 
much  facilitated.  I  remembered  Mr.  Stanley, 
when  I  was  a  very  little  boy,  paying  an  annual 
visit  to  my  fether  at  the  Priory,  and  I  had  re- 
tained an  imperfect  but  pleaaing  impreasion  of 
his  countenance  and  engaging  manners. 

Having  had  a  large  estate  left  him  in  Hamp- 
shire»  he  settled  there  on  his  marriage ;  an  inter- 
course of  letters  had  kept  op  the  mutual  at- 
tachment between  him  and  my  fether.  On  the 
death  of  each  parent.  I  had  received  a  cordiU 
invitation  to  come  and  soothe  my  sorrows  in  his 
society.  My  fether  enjoined  me  that  one  of 
my  first  visits  after  his  death  should  be  to  tha 
Grove;  and,  in  troth,  I  now  considered  my 
Hampshire  engagement  aa  the  bonne  bouche  of 
my  southern  excursion. 

I  reached  Stanley  Grove  befere  dinner.  I 
feund  a  spacious  mansion,  suited  to  the  ampla 
fortune  and  liberal  spirit  of  its  possessor,  I  waa 
highly  gratified  with  the  fine  forest  soenery  in 
the  approach  to  the  park.  The  house  had  a 
noble  appearance  without ;  and  within  it  was  at 
once  commodious  and  elegant  It  stood  on  the 
south  side  of  a  hill,  nearer  the  bottom  than  the 
summit,  and  was  sheltered  on  the  north-east  by 
a  fine  old  wood.  The  park,  though  it  was  not 
very  extensive,  was  striking  from  the  beantifiil 
ineouality  of  the  ground,  which  was  richly 
dotned  with  the  meet  pictnreeque  oaks  I  ever 
saw,  interspered  with  stately  beeches.  The 
grounds  were  laid  out  in  good  taste,  but  thoogh 
the  hand  of  modem  improvement  was  visibla, 
the  owner  had  in  one  instance  spared 

*  The  obsolete  prolixity  of  shade.* 

fer  which  the  most  interesting  of  poets  ao  pa- 
thetically pleada.  The  poet*B  plea  had  saved  tba 
avenue. 

I  waa  cordially  welcomed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stanley;  and  by  that  powerfhl  and  instanta- 
neous impression  which  fine  sense  and  good 
breeding,  joined  to  high  previous  veneration  of 
character,  produoe  on  the  feelings  of  the  gneaC, 
I  at  once  felt  myself  at  home.  All  the  prelimi- 
naries of  gradual  acquaintance  were  in  a  man- 
ner superseded,  and  I  soon  experienced  that 
warm  and  afiectionaie  esteem,  which  seemed 
scarcely  to  require  interoonrae  to  strengthen,  or 
time  to  confirm  it.  Mr.  Stanley  had  only  a  few 
minutee  to  present  me  to  his  lady  and  two  lovely 
(laughters,  befere  we  were  summoned  to  dinner, 
to  which  a  considerable  party  had  been  invited ; 
for  the  neighbourhood  waa  popnlooa  and  rather 
polished. 

The  conversation  after  ^uuier  waa  rational, 
animated,  and  inatructive.  I  observed  that  Mr 
Stanley  lost  no  opportonity  which  felrly  ofibrtd. 
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for  taggeuixng  useful  reflections.    But  what 
chiefly  struck  me  in  his  manner  of  conversing 
was,  that  without  ever  pressing  religion  unsea- 
sonably into  the  service,  he  had  the  talent  of 
making  the  most  ordinary  topics  subservient  to 
instruction,  and  of  extracting  some  profitable 
hint,  or  striking  out  some  important  light,  from 
subjects  which  in  ordinary  hands  would  have 
been  unproductive  of  improvement    It  was 
evident  that  piety  was  the  predominating  prin- 
ciple of  his  mind,  and  that  ho  was  consulting 
its  interests  as  carefully  when  pradcnoe  made 
him  forbear  to  press  it,  as  when  propriety  allow- 
ed  him  to  introduce  it    This  piety  was  rather 
visible  in  the  sentiment  than  the  phrase.     He 
was  of  opinion  that  bad  taste  could  never  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  Christianity.    And  he 
gave  leas  offence  to  worldly  men,  than  most  re- 
ligious people  I  have  known,  because  though  he 
would  on  no  human  consideration,  abate  one 
atom  of  zeal,  or  lower  any  doctrine,  nor  disguise 
any  truth,  nor  palliate,  nor  trim,  nor  compro. 
mise,  yet  he  never  contended  for  words  or  tri- 
fling   distinctions.    He    thought    it  detracted 
from  no  man*s  piety  to  bring  all  his  elegance  of 
expression,  his  correctness  of  taste,  and  his  ac- 
curacy of  reasoning  to  the  service  of  that  cause, 
which  lies  the  nearest  to  the  heart  of  every 
Christian,  and  demands  the  best  exertion  of 
his  best  faculties. 

He  was  also  forward  to  promote  subjects  of 
practical  use  in  the  affairs  of  common  life  suit- 
ed to  the  several  circumstances  and  pursuits  of 
his  guests.  But  he  particularly  rejoiced  that 
there  was  so  broad,  and  safe,  and  unenclosed  a 
field  as  general  IKerature.  This,  he  observed, 
always  supplies  men  of  education  with  an  ample 
refuge  from  all  vulgar,  and  dangerous,  and  un- 
productive topics.  *  If  we  cannot,*  said  he,  *  by 
friendly  intercourse,  always  raise  our  principles, 
we  may  always  keep  our  understandings  in  ex- 
ercise ;  and  those  authors  who  supply  so  peace- 
able  a  creature  as  man,  with  subjects  of  elegant 
and  innocent  discussion,  I  do  not  reckon  among 
the  lowest  benefactors  of  mankind.* 

In  my  further  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Stanley, 
I  have  sometimes  observed  with  what  address 
bo  has  eoDverted  a  merely  moral  passage  to 
a  religious  purpose.  I  have  known  him,  when 
conversing  with  a  man  who  would  not  have 
relished  a  more  sacred  authority,  seize  on  a  sen- 
timent in  Tully*s  Ofiices,  for  the  lowest  degree 
in  his  scale  of  morals,  and  then,  gradually  as- 
eending,  trace  and  exalt  the  same  thought 
through  Paley  or  Johnson,  or  Addison,  or  Bacon, 
till  he  has  unexpectedly  landed  his  opponent  in 
the  pure  ethics  of  the  gospel,  and  surprised  him 
into  the  adoption  of  a  Christian  principle. 

As  I  had  heard  there  was  a  fine  little  flock  of 
children,  I  was  surprised,  and  almost  disap. 
pointed  every  time  the  door  opened,  not  to  see 
them  appear,  for  I  had  already  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  all  that  related  to  this  most  engaging 
family.  The  ladies  having,  to  our  gratification, 
■at  longer  than  is  usual  at  most  tables,  at  length 
obeyed  the  signal  of  the  mistress  of  the 
house.  They  withdrew,  fbUowed  by  the  Miss 
Stanleys, 


With  grace 
Which  won  who  siw  to  wish  their  stay. 
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Afler  their  departure,  the  oootenatioo  wai  not 
changed.  There  was  no  occasion ;  it  could  not 
become  more  rational,  and  we  did  not  deoire 
that  it  should  become  less  pure.  Mrs.  Stanley 
and  her  fair  fViends  had  taken  their  share  in  it 
with  a  good  sense  and  delicacy  which  raised  the 
tone  of  our  society ;  and  we  did  not  give  them 
to  understand  by  a  loud  lau^h  before  they  were 
out  of  hearing,  that  we  rejoiced  in  being  eman- 
cipated from  the  restraint  of  their  presence. 

Mrs.  Stanley  is  a  graceful  and  elegant  wdomii. 
Among  a  thousand  other  excellenciet,  she  if 
distinguished  for  her  judgment  in  adapting  her 
discourse  to  the  character  of  her  guests,  and 
for  being  singularly  skilful  in  selecting  her 
topics  of  conversation.    I  never  saw  a  lady  who 
possessed  the  talent  of  diflfusing  at  her  table  m 
much  pleasure  to  those  around  her  without  the 
smallest  deviation  from  her  own  dignified  purity. 
She  asks  such  questions  as  strangers  may  be 
likely  to  gain,  at  least  not  to  lose  credit  by  an- 
swering :  and  she  suits  her  interrogations  to  tiie 
kind  of  knowledge  they  may  be  supposed  likely 
to  possess.    By  this,  two  ends  are  answered  i 
while  she  gives  her  guest  an  occasion  of  appear- 
ing to  advantage,  she  pnts  herself  in  the  way  of 
gaining  some  information.    From  want  of  thia 
discernment,  I  have  known  ladies  ask  a  gentle- 
man just  arrived  from  the  Elast  Indies,  ques- 
tions about  America ;  and  others,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  that  true  delicacy,  which,  where  it  ex- 
ists, shows  itself  on  the  smallest  occasions,  who 
have  inquired  of  a  person,  how  he  liked  such  a 
book,  though  she  knew  that  in  the  nature  of 
things,  there  was  no  probability  of  his  ever 
having  heard  of  it;  thus  assuming  an  unge- 
nerous superiority  herself,  and  mortifying  an- 
other by  a  sense  of  his  own  comparative  igno- 
rance.   If  there  is  any  one  at  table,  who,  from 
his  station,  has  least  claim  to  attention,  he  is 
sure  to  be  treated  with  particular  kindness  by 
Mrs.  Stanley,  and  the  diffident  never  fail  to  be 
encouraged,  and  the  modest  to  be  brought  for- 
ward, by  the  kindness  and  refinement  of  her  at- 
tentions. 

When  we  were  summoned  to  the  drawing 
room  I  was  delighted  to  see  four  beautiful  chiU 
dren,  fresh  as  health,  and  gay  as  youth  could 
make  them,  busily  engaged  with  the  ladiee. 
One  was  romping ;  another  singing ;  a  third 
was  showing  some  drawings  of  birds,  the  na- 
tural history  of  which  she  seemed  to  understand ; 
a  fourth  had  spread  a  dissected  map  on  the  car- 
pet, and  had  pulled  down  her  eldest  sister  on  thy 
floor  to  show  her  Copenhagen.  It  was  an  ani- 
mating scene.  I  could  have  devoured  the  sweet 
creatures.  I  got  credit  with  the  little  singer  by 
helping  her  to  a  line  which  she  had  fbrffotten« 
and  with  the  geographer  bv  my  superior  ac- 
quaintance with  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  company  had  left 
us,  I  asked  Mrs.  Stanley  how  she  came  so  far  to 
deviate  from  established  custom  as  not  to  pro- 
duce her  children  immediately  af^r  dinner? 
*  You  must  ask  me,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  smiliuff, 
for  it  was  I  who  first  ventured  to  suggest  this 
bold  innovation.  I  love  my  children  fondly, 
but  my  children  I  have  always  at  home ;  I  have 
my  friends  but  seldom ;  and  I  do  not  choose  that 
any  portion  of  the  time  that  I  wish  to  dedicate 
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to  mteDeetaal  tod  soeial  enjoyment  should  be 
broken  in  upon  by  another,  and  an  interfering 
libasore,  which  I  have  always  within  my  reach. 
At  the  same  time  I  like  my  children  to  see  my 
fliends.  Company  amuses,  improves,  and  po- 
lishee  them.  I  therefore  oonsalted  with  Mrs. 
Stanley,  how  we  could  so  manage,  as  to  enjoy 
our  friends  without  locking  up  our  children. 
She  recommended  this  expedient.  The  time, 
she  said,  spent  by  the  ladies  from  their  leaving 
the  dining.room  till  the  gentlemen  came  in  to 
tea,  was  often  a  little  heavy,  it  was  rather  an  in. 
torval  of  anticipation  than  of  enjoyment ;  those 
ladies  who  had  not  much  minJ,  had  soon  ex- 
faausted  their  admiration  of  each  others'  worked 
muslins,  and  laoe  sleeves,  and  those  who  had, 
wocdd  be  glad  to  rest  it  so  agreeably.  She  there- 
fere  propued  te  enliven  tli2t  dull  period  by  in- 
trodttcing  the  children. 

*  This  little  ebange  has  not  only  succeeded  in 
oor  own  iamily,  but  has  been  adopted  by  many 
of  our  neighbours.  For  oorselvea,  it  has  an. 
swered  a  double  purpose.  It  not  only  delights 
the  little  things,  but  it  delights  them  with  less 
injury  than  the  usual  season  of  their  appearance. 
Our  children  have  always  as  much  fruit  as  they 
like  after  their  own  dinner ;  they  do  not  there. 
fiire  want  or  desire  the  fruits,  the  sweetmeats, 
the  cakes  and  the  wine  with  which  the  guests, 
in  order  to  please  mamma,  are  too  apt  to  cram 
them.  Besides,  poor  little  dears,  it  mixes  too 
much  selfishness  with  the  natural  delight  that 
tber  have  in  seeing  company,  by  connecting 
with  it  the  idea  of  the  good  things  they  shall  get 
But  by  this  alteration,  we  do  all  in  our  power  to 
inftue  a  little  disinterestedness  into  the  pleasure 
they  have  in  coming  to  us.  We  love  them  too 
tenderly  to  crib  their  little  enjoyments,  so  we 

five  them  two  pleasures  insteaif  of  one,  for  they 
ave  their  desert  and  our  company  in  sucoes. 
■ion.* 

Though  I  do  not  approve  of  too  great  famt- 
liari^  with  servants,  yet  I  think  that  to  an  old 
and  mithful  domestic,  superior  consideration  is 
doe.  My  attendant  on  my  present  tour  had 
lived  in  our  family  firom  his  youth,  and  had  the 
aare  of  me  before  I  can  remember.  His  fidelity 
and  good  sense,  and  I  may  add  his  piety,  hod 
obtained  for  him  the  privilege  of  free  speaking. 
*  Oh,  Sir,'  said  he,  when  he  came  to  attend  roe 
next  morning,  *  we  are  got  into  the  right  house 
at  lasL— Such  a  family  !  so  godlv !  so  sober !  so 
charitable !  *Tis  all  of  a  piece  here.  Sir,  Mrs. 
Comfit,  the  housekeeper,  tells  me  that  her  mas- 
tsr  and  mistress  are  the  example  of  all  the  rich, 
ud  the  refuge  of  all  the  poor  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. And  as  to  Miss  Lucillo,  if  the  blessing 
of  them  that  are  ready  to  perish  can  send  any 
body  to  heaven,  she  will  go  there  sure  enough.* 

This  rhapsody  of  honest  Edwards  warmed 
my  heart,  and  put  me  in  mind,  that  I  had  ne- 
glected to  enquire  after  thie  worthy  housekeeper, 
who  had  lived  with  my  grand-fother,  and  was  at 
his  death  transplanted  into  the  family  of  Mr. 
Stanley.  I  paid  a  visit,  the  first  opportunity,  to 
tiie  good  woman  in  her  room,  eager  to  learn 
more  of  a  fiunily  who  so  much  resembled  my 
own  parents,  and  for  whom  I  had  already  oon- 
teived  something  more  tender  than  mere  respet. 

I-q^VgnituUted  Mrs.  Comfit  on  the  happiness 


of  living  in  so  valuable  a  fomiJ^.  In  retarn,  she 
was  even  eloquent  in  their  praises.  *  Her  mis- 
tress,' she  said,  *  was  a  pattern  for  ladies,  m 
strict,  and  yet  so  kind !  but  now  indeed  Miss 
Lucilia  has  taken  almost  all  the  fiuniljr  cares 
from  her  mamma.  The  day  she  was  sixteen. 
Sir,  that  is  about  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  she 
began  to  inspect  the  household  affairs  a  little, 
and  as  her  knowledge  increased,  she  took  more 
and  more  upon  her.  Miss  Phmbe  will  very  soon 
be  old  enough  to  relieve  her  sister ;  but  my  mis- 
tress won't  let  her  daughters  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  family  affairs,  till  they  are  almost  wo- 
men grown,  both  for  fear  it  should  take  them 
off  from  their  learning,  and  also  give  them  a 
low  turn  about  eating  and  caring  for  niceties, 
and  lead  them  into  vulgar  gossip  and  familiarity 
with  servants.  It  is  time  enough,  she  says, 
when  their  characters  are  a  little  formed ;  they 
will  then  gain  all  the  good,  and  escape  all  the 
danger.' 

Seeing  roe  listen  with  the  most  eager  and  de- 
lighted attention,  the  worthy  woman  proceeded. 
*  In  summer.  Sir,  Miss  Stanley  rises  at  six,  and 
spends  two  hours  in  her  closet,  which  is  stored 
with  the  beet  books.  At  eight  she  consults  me 
on  the  state  of  provisions,  and  other  fiimily  mat- 
ters, and  gives  me  a  bill  of  fare,  subject  to  the 
inspection  of  her  mamma.  The  cook  has  great 
pleasure  in  acting  under  her  direction,  because 
she  allows  that  Miss  understands  when  things 
are  well  done,  and  never  finds  fault  in  the  wrong 
place ;  which,  she  says,  is  a  great  mortification 
in  serving  ignorant  ladies,  who  praise  or  find 
fault  by  chance :  not  according  to  the  oook*s 
performance,  but  their  own  humour.  She  looks 
over  my  accounts  every  week,  which  being  kept 
so  short  give  her  but  little  trouble ;  and  once  a 
month  she  settles  every  thing  with  her  mother- 

*'  *Ti8  a  pleasure.  Sir,  to  see  how  skilful  she 
is  in  accounts !  One  can't  impoee  upon  her  a 
farthing  if  one  would ;  and  yet  ehe  is  so  mild 
and  so  reasonable !  and  so  quick  at  distinguish^ 
ing  what  are  mistakes,  and  what  are  wilful 
faults !  Then  she  is  so  compassionate !  It  will 
be  a  heart-breaking  day  at  the  Grove,  Sir,  when- 
ever Miss  marries.^ — When  my  master  is  sick, 
she  writes  his  letters,  reads  to  him,  and  assists 
her  mamma  in  nursing  him. 

*Afler  her  morning's  work.  Sir,  does  she 
come  into  company,  tired  and  croes,  as  ladies  do 
who  have  done  nothing,  or  are  but  just  up?  No, 
she  comes  in  to  make  breakfast  for  her  parents, 
as  fresh  as  a  rose,  and  as  gay  as  a  lark.  An 
hour  after  breakfast,  she  umI  my  master  read 
some  learned  books  together.  She  then  assists 
in  teaching  her  little  sisters,  and  never  were 
children  better  instructed.  One  day  in  the  week, 
she  sets  aside  both  for  them  and  herself  to  work 
for  the  poor,  whom  she  also  regularly  visits  at 
their  own  cottages,  two  evenings  in  the  week  ; 
for  she  says  it  would  be  troublesome  and  look 
ostentatious  to  have  her  father's  doors  crowded  - 
with  poor  people ;  neither  could  she  get  at  their 
wants  and  their  characters  half  so  well  ss  fay  go- 
ing herself  to  their  own  houses.  My  dear  mistiess 
has  given  her  a  small  room  as  a  store-hoose  for 
clothing  and  books  for  her  indigent  neighbours. 
In  this  room  each  of  the  younger  daughters,  the 
1  day  aha  is  seven  years  old,  has  her  own  drawtf« 
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with  htt  name  written  on  it;  and  almost  tha  only 
oompetitioo  among  them  it,  whose  shaU  be  soon- 
est  filled  with  caps,  aprons,  and  handkerehiefs. 
The  worliing  day  is  commonly  ooncluded  by  one 
of  these  cliaritableTisits.  The  dear  creatores  are 
loaded  with  their  Utile  work  baskets,  crammed 
with  necessaries.  This,  Sir,  is  the  day, — and  it 
is  alwavs  looked  forward  to  with  pleasare  by 
them  alL  Even  little  Celia,  the  youngest,  who 
is  but  just  turned  of  five,  will  oome  to  me  and 
beg  fyr  something  good  to  put  in  her  basket  for 
poor  Mary  or  Betty  such  a  one.  I  wonder  I  do 
not  see  any  thing  of  the  little  darling ;  it  is 
about  the  time  they  used  to  pay  me  a  visit 

*  On  Sundays  before  church  they  attend  the 
village  school ;  when  the  week's  pocket  money, 
which  has  been  carefully  hoarded  for  the  pur- 
pose, is  produced  fbr  rewards  to  the  roost  de- 
serving  scholars.  And  yet,  Sir,  with  all  this, 
jrou  may  be  in  the  house  a  month  without  hear- 
mg  a  word  of  the  matter ;  it  is  all  done  so  quiet- 
ly ;  and  when  they  meet  at  their  meals  they 
are  more  cheerfhl  and  gay  than  if  they  had  been 
ever  so  idle.' 

Here  Mrs.  Comfit  stopped,  fbr  just  then  two 
sweet  little  cherry  cheeked  figures  presented 
themselves  at  the  door,  swinging  a  straw  basket 
between  them,  and  crying  out  in  a  little  begging 
voice,  *Pray  Mrs.  Comfit  bestow  your  charity, 
^-we  want  something  coarse  fbr  the  hungry, 
and  something  nice  wt  the  sick,—* poor  Dame 
Alice  and  her  little  grand  daughter!*  They 
were  going  on,  but  spying  me,  they  coloured  up 
to  the  ears,  and  ran  aivay  as  fast  as  they  could, 
though  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  detain  them. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Wbui  Miss  Stanley  came  in  to  make  break- 
fkst,  she  beautifldly  exemplified  the  worthy 
hottse.keeper's  description.  I  have  sometimes 
seen  young  women,  whose  simplicity  was  desti- 
tute of  elegance,  and  others  in  whom  a  too  ela- 
borate  polish  had  nearly  effaced  their  native 
graces :  Locilla  appeared  to  unite  the  simpli- 
oity  of  nature  to  the  refinement  of  good  breed, 
inff.  It  was  thus  she  struck  me  at  first  sight 
I  rorbore  to  form  a  decided  opinion,  till  I  had 
leisure  to  observe  whether  her  mind  fulfilled  all 
that  her  looks  promised. 

Locilla  Stanley  is  rather  peribotly  elegant 
than  perfectly  beantifbL  I  have  seen  women 
as  striking,  but  I  never  saw  one  so  interesting. 
Her  beauty  is  eountenanoe :  it  is  the  stamp  of 
mind  intelligibly  printed  on  the  face.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  symmetry  of  features,  as  the  joint 
triumph  of  intellect  and  sweot  temper.  A  fine 
old  poet  has  well  described  her : 

Her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 
Spoke  in  her  cheeks,  and  to  diitinctly  wrong ht, 
That  one  eonld  almoel  e ay  ber  body  thought. 

Her  conversation,  like  her  countenance,  is  com- 
pounded of  liveliness,  sensibility,  and  delicacy, 
she  doee  not  say  things  to  be  quoted,  but  the 
elbct  of  her  conversation  is,  that  it  leaves  an 


mere 


impression  of  pleasure  on  the  mind,  and  a  love 

of  goodness  on  the  heart   She  enlivens  without  I  signing  would  assume  modesty  aJi  an  artifioip 


danling,  and  •ntertaiui  without  ofurpowariof 
Contented  to  please,  she  has  no  ambition  to 
shine.— There  is  nothing  like  tfSori  in  her  e» 
preesion,  or  vanity  in  her  manner.  She  has  ra. 
ther  a  playful  gaiety  than  a  pointed  wit  Of 
repartee  she  has  little,  and  dislikes  it  in  others : 
yet  I  have  seldom  met  with  a  trner  taste  fbr  in- 
offensive  wit  Taste  is  indeed  the  predominat. 
in|f  quality  of  her  mind ;  and  she  may  rather  be 
said  to  be  a  nice  judge  of  the  genius  of  others, 
than  to  be  a  genius  herself^  She  has  a  quick 
perception  of  whatever  is  beautiful  or  defbotive 
in  composition  or  in  character.  The  same  true 
taste  pervades  her  writing,  her  conversation, 
her  dress,  her  domestic  arrangements,  and  her 
gardening,  fiir  which  last  she  has  both  a  passion 
and  a  talent  Though  she  has  a  correct  ear,  she 
neither  sings  nor  plays ;  and  her  taste  is  so  ex* 
act  in  drawing,  that  she  really  eeems  to  have  U 
compass  ifans  i'Aiiii;  yet  I  never  saw  a  pencil 
in  her  fingers,  except  to  sketeh  a  seat  or  a  bower 
fbr  the  pleasure  ground. — Her  notions  are  too 
just  to  allow  her  to  be  satisfied  with  mediocrity 
in  many  things,  and  lor  perfection  in  any  thing, 
she  thinks  that  life  is  too  short,  and  ite  duties 
too  various  and  important  Having  five  younger 
sisters  to  assist,  has  induced  her  to  neglect  some 
acquisitions  which  she  would  have  liked.  Had 
she  been  an  only  daughter,  she  owns  that  she 
would  have  indulged  a  little  more  in  the  gar* 
nish  and  decoration  of  life. 

At  her  early  age,  the  soimdness  of  her  judg* 
ment  on  persons  and  things  cannot  be  derived 
fVom  experience ;  she  owes  it  to  a  tact  so  fine 
as  to  enable  her  to  seiae  on  the  strong  feature, 
the  prominent  circumstance,  the  leading  point, 
instead  of  confusing  her  mind  and  dissipating 
her  attention,  on  the  infeiior  parte  of  a  charac- 
ter, a  book,  or  a  business.  This  justness  of 
thinking  teaches  her  to  rate  things  according 
to  their  worth,  and  to  arrange  them  according 
to  their  i^ace.  Her  manner  of  speaking  adds 
to  the  efibct  of  her  words,  and  the  tone  of  her 
voice  expresses  with  singular  felicity,  gaiety  or 
kindness  as  her  feelings  direct,  and  theoccasioQ 
demands.  This  manner  is  so  natural,  and  her 
sentlmente  spring  so  spontaneously  f^om  the 
occasion,  that  it  is  obvious  that  displa|F  is  never 
in  her  head,  nor  an  eagerness  for  praise  in  her 
heart  I  never  heard  her  utter  a  word  which  I 
could  have  wished  unsaid,  or  a  sentiment  I 
would  have  wished  unthooght 

As  to  her  dress  it  reminds  roe  of  what  Dr« 
Johnson  once  said  to  an  acquaintance  of  mine, 
of  a  lady  who  was  celebrated  fi>r  dreesing  welL 
*  The  best  evidence  that  I  can  give  you  of  her 
perfbction  in  this  respect  is,  that  one  can  never 
remember  what  she  had  on.'  The  dress  of  Lu- 
cilla  is  not  neglected,  and  it  is  not  studied.  She 
is  as  neat  as  the  strictest  delicacy  dmcmfs,  and 
as  fashionable  as  the  strictest  delicacy  permit$  ; 
and  her  nymph-like  form  does  not  appear  to 
less  advantage  for  being  veiled  with  sorupulMie 
modesty. 

Oh !  if  women  in  general  knew  what  was  their 
real  interest !  if  they  could  guess  with  what  ■ 
charm  even  the  appmranet  of  modesty  investe 
ite  possessor,  they  would  dress  decoroudy  (kom 

re  self-love,  if  not  fh>m  principle.    The  de- 
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the  ooqoet  adopi  it  u  an  annrement,  the  pare  aa 
her  appropriate  attraction,  and  the  volaptuoaa  as 
the  moat  infallible  art  of  aednction. 

What  I  admire  in  Miss  Stanley,  and  what  I 
have  aometimes  regretted  the  want  of  in  some 
other  women  is,  that  I  am  told  she  is  so  lively, 
so  playfol,  so  desiroas  of  amosing  her  father  and 
mother  when  alone,  that  thej  are  seldom  so  gay 
as  in  their  ftmily  party.  It  is  then  that  her  ta* 
lents  are  aU  nnfblded,  and  that  her  liveliness  is 
without  restraint  She  was  rather  silent  the  two 
or  three  first  days  alter  my  arrival,  yet  it  was 
evidently  not  the  silence  of  reserve  or  inattention, 
hat  of  delicate  propriety.  Her  gentle  fVankness 
and  nndesifning  temper  gradually  got  the  better 
of  this  little  shyness,  and  she  soon  hegtn  to  treat 
me  as  the  son  of  her  father's  friend.  I  very 
early  fbond  that  though  a  stranger  might  behold 
her  without  admiration,  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
verse with  her  with  indifference.  Before  I  bad 
been  a  week  at  the  Grove,  my  precautions  va- 
nished, my  panoply  was  gone,  and  yet  I  had  not 
eonsnlted  Mr.  Stanley. 

In  contemplating  the  captivating  fi||[^are,  and 
the  delicate  mind  of  this  charming  girl,  I  felt 
that  imagination  which  misleads  so  many  youth- 
ful hearts  had  preserved  mine.  The  image  my 
fkncy  had  framed,  and  which  had  been  suggest- 
ed by  Milton*s  heroine,  bad  been  refined  indeed, 
but  it  had  not  been  romantic.  I  had  early  formed 
an  ideal  standard  in  my  mind ;  too  high,  perhaps; 
but  its  verr  elevation  had  rescued  me  from  the 
common  dangers  attending  the  society  of  the 
■ex.  I  was  continually  comparing  the  women 
with  whom  I  conversed  with  the  fair  conception 
which  filled  my  mind.  The  comparison  might 
he  unfair  to  them :  I  am  sure  it  was  not  unfa- 
vourable to  myself,  fbr  it  preserved  me  from  the 
ftscination  of  mere  personal  beauty,  the  allure- 
inents  of  fiictitious  character,  and  the  attractions 
of  ordinary  merit 

I  am  aware  that  love  is  apt  to  throw  a  radiance 
around  the  being  it  prefers,  till  it  becomee  daz- 
ilsd,  lesf,  perhapa,  with  the  brightness  of  the 
object  itself,  than  with  the  beams  with  which 
imagination  has  invested  it  But  religion,  though 
it  had  not  subdued  my  imagination,  had  chas- 
tised it  It  had  sobered  the  splendours  of  fancv, 
without  obscuring  them.  It  had  not  extinguish- 
ed the  passions,  but  it  had  taught  me  to  reru- 
late  them.  I  now  seemed  to  have  found  the  he- 
ing  of  whom  I  had  been  in  search.  My  mind 
ftlt  her  excellences,  my  heart  acknowledged  its 
eonqosror.  I  struggled,  however,  not  to  aban- 
don myself  to  its  impulses.  I  endeavoured  to 
keep  my  own  feelings  in  order,  till  I  ba4  time 
to  appreciate  a  character,  which  appeaeed  as 
artless  as  it  was  correct  And  I  did  not  allow 
myself  to  make  this  slieht  sketch  of  Lncilla, 
and  of  the  eflfect  she  produced  on  my  heart,  till 
more  intimate  aequainlanoe  had  justified  my 
prepossession. 

But  let  me  not  forget  that  Mr.  Stanley  had 
another  daughter.  If  Lucilla*s  character  is  more 
elevated,  Pbmbe*s  is  not  less  amiable.  Her  face 
is  equally  handsome,  but  her  figure  is  somewhat 
less  delicate.  She  has  a  fine  temper,  and  strong 
virtuee.  The  little  faults  she  has,  seem  to  flow 
fhNn  the  excess  of  her  good  qualities.  Her  sus- 
oeptibility  is  oxtremei  and  to  guide  and  guard 


it,  finds  employment  fbr  her  mother's  fondness, 
and  her  fiither's  prudence.  Her  heart  overflows 
with  gratitude  for  the  smallest  service.  Thfai 
warmth  of  her  tenderness  keeps  her  affections  in 
more  lively  exercise  than  her  iudgment ;  it  leads 
her  to  over-rate  the  merit  of  those  she  loves,  and 
to  estimate  their  excellences,  less  by  their  own 
worth  than  by  their  kindness  to  her.  She  soon 
behaved  to  me  with  the  most  engaging  frank- 
ness, and  her  innocent  vivacity  encouraged,  in 
turn,  that  aflfectionate  freedom  with  which  one 
treats  a  beloved  sister. 

The  other  children  are  gay,  lovely,  interest- 
ing, and  sweet  tempered.  Their  several  acqui- 
sitions, fbr  I  detest  the  term  aeeompHMhrnentt^ 
since  it  has  been  warped  from  the  true  meaning 
in  which  Milton  used  it,  seem  to  be  so  many  in- 
dividual contributions  brought  in  to  enrich  the 
common  stock  of  domestic  delight  Their  ta- 
lents are  never  put  into  exercise  by  artificial  ex- 
citements. Habitual  industry,  quiet  exertion, 
successive  employ  ments,  affectionate  intercourse^ 
and  gay  and  animated  relaxation  make  up  the 
round  of  their  cheerful  day. 

I  could  not  forbear  admiring  in  this  happy 
family  the  graceful  union  of  piety  with  cheer- 
fblness ;  strictness  of  principle  embellished,  but 
never  relaxed,  by  gaiety  of  manners ;  a  gaiety, 
not  such  as  reqoiies  turbulent  pleasures  to  sti- 
molaie  it,  but  evidently  the  serene,  yet  animated 
result  of  well-regulated  minds;  of  minds  actuated 
by  a  tenderness  of  conscience,  habitually  alive 
to  the  perception  of  the  smallest  sin,  and  kindling 
into  holy  gratitude  at  the  smallest  mercy. 

I  often  called  to  mind  that  my  father,  m  order 
to  prevent  my  being  deceived,  and  run  away 
with  by  persons  who  appeared  lively  at  first 
sight,  had  early  accustomed  me  to  discriminate 
casefully,  whether  it. was  not  the  animal  only 
that  was  lively,  and  the  man  dull.  I  have  found 
this  caution  of  no  small  use  in  my  observations 
on  the  other  sex.  I  had  frequently  remarked, 
that  the  musical  and  the  dancing  ladiee,  and 
those  who  were  most  admired  for  modish  attain- 
ments, had  little  inteUeetual.  gMij.  In  nu- 
merous instances  I  found  that  the  mind  was  the 
only  part  which  was  not  kept  in  action ;  and  no 
wonder,  fbr  it  was  the  only  part  which  had 
received  no  previous  forming,  no  preparatory 
moulding. 

When  I  mentioned  this  to  Mr.  Stanley,  *  the 
education,*  replied  he,  *  which  now  prevails,  is  a 
Mahometan  education.  It  consists  entirely  in 
making  woman  an  object  of  attraction.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  reasonable  people  left,  who, 
while  they  retain  the  object,  improve  upon  the 
plan.  They  too  would  make  woman  attraetive ; 
but  it  is  hy  sedulously  labouring  to  make  the 
understanding,  the  temper,  the  mind,  and  the 
manners,  of  their  daughters  as  engaging  as 
theee  Circassian  parents  endeavour  to  iMke  the 
person. 


CHAP.  XV 

Tm  friendly  rector  ftequently  visited  at  Stan- 
ley Grove,  and  for  my  father's  sake,  honoured 
me  with  his  particular  kindness.    Dr.  Barlow 
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filled  np  ill  nay  ideas  of  a  country  cler^roan  of 
the  higlier  claie.  There  is  an  uniform  consis- 
tency  runt  through  hia  whole  life  and  character, 
which  oAen  brioffs  to  my  mind,  allowing  for  the 
revolution  in  habita  that  almoat  two  hundred 
▼ears  have  neceaaarily  produced,  the  incompara- 
ble country  parton  of  the  iuKenioua  Mr.  George 
Herbert* 

*  I  never  saw  zeal  ttUhout  innovation^*  said 
Mr.  Stanley,  *  more  exempUried  than  in  Barlow. 
His  piety  is  as  enlightened  as  it  is  sincere.  No 
errors  in  religion  escape  him  through  ignorance 
of  their  existence,  or  through  carelessness  in 
their  detection,  or  through  inactivity  in  opposing 
them.  He  is  too  honest  not  to  attack  the  pre- 
vailing evil,  whatever  shape  it  may  assume ;  too 
correal  to  excite  in  the  wise  any  lears  that  his 
zeal  may  mislead  his  judgment,  and  too  upright 
to  be  afraid  of  the  censures  which  active  piety 
must  ever  have  to  encounter  from  the  worldly 
and  the  indifferent,  from  cold  hearts  and  unfur- 
Dished  heads. 

*  From  his  affectionate  warmth,  however,  and 
his  unremitting  application,  arising  from  the 
vast  importance  he  attaches  to  the  worth  of 
souls,  the  man  of  the  world  mi^rht  honour  him 
with  the  title  of  enthusiast ;  while  his  prudence, 
■ober-mindedness,  and  regularity,  would  draw 
on  him  from  the  fanatic,  the  appellation  of 
formalist  Though  he  is  far  from  being  *  con- 
tent to  dwell  in  decencies,*  he  is  careful  never 
to  neglect  them.  He  is  a  clergyman  all  the 
week  as  well  as  on  Sunday ;  for  ho  says,  if  he 
did  not  spend  much  of  the  intermediate  time  in 
pastoral  visits,  there  could  not  be  kept  up  that 
mutual  intercourse  of  kindness  which  so  much 
facilitates  his  own  labours,  and  his  people's  im- 

Erovement  They  listen  to  him  because  they 
»ve  him,  and  they  understand  him,  becauss^e 
has  familiarized  them  by*  private  discourse  to 
the  great  truths  which  Jie  delivers  f>om  the 
pulpit 

t>r.  Barlow  has  greatly  diminished  the  growth 
of  innovation  in  his  parishes,  by  attacking  the 
innovator  with  his  own  weapons.  Not  indeed 
by  stooping  to  tne  same  disorderly  practices, 
but  by  opposing  an  enlightened  earnestness  to 
an  eccentric  esrnestness ;  a  zeal  with  knowledge 
to  tiiBal  without  it  He  is.  of  opinion  that  ao- 
tivity  does  more  good  than  invective,  and  that 
the  latter  is  too  often  retorted  to,  because  it  is 
the  cheaper  substituto. 

*■  His  charity,  however,  is  large,  and  his  spirit 
truly  catholic  He  honours  all  his  truly  pious 
brethren,  who  ate  earnest  in  doing  good,  though 
they  may  differ  from  him  as  to  the  myiner  of 
doing  it    Yet  his  candour  never  intrenches  on 

*  See  Herbert**  CoantnrParfon,' under  the  heads  of 
the  parson  in  hie  houee,  the  pariion  prayinf,  the  parson 
preaching,  the  parssn  comforting,  the  person's  church, 
the  parson  catechising,  the  parson  in  nairth,  *Jto.  &c. 
The  term  parson  has  now..indeed,  a  vulgar  and  disre- 
speetful  sound,  but  in  Herbert's  time  it  was  used  in  its 
true  sense,  penona  eeeleaia.  I  would  recommend  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  it,-  this  sketch  of  the  ancient 
clerical  life.  As  Mr.  Herbert  was  a  man  of  quality,  he 
knew  whi^t  became  tha  more  opulent  of  his  function  ;  as 
he  was  eminently  piouk,  he  practised  all  that  he  recom- 
mended. '  This  appellation  of  parson,*  says  Judge  Black- 
stone,  *  however  aepreoiated  byclownish  and  ftmiiiar 
use,  is  the  most  legal,  most  bene^cial,  and  roost  honour- 
able title  which  a  parish  priest  can  enJoy.—FiiTf  Black' 
rttm^Ca  Oommtntafim, 


his  firmness ;  and  while  he  will  not  dtepnta  with 
others  about  shades  of  difierenoe,  he  roaintaina 
his  own  opinions  with  the  steadiness  of  one  who 
embraced  them  on  the  fullest  conviction. 

*  He  is  a  *  acholar,  and  being  a  good  ripe  oiM,' 
it  sets  him  above  aiming  at  the  paltry  repntatioii 
to  be  acquired  by  those  false  embellishments  of 
style,  those  difficult  and  uncommon  worda,  and 
that  laboured  inversion  of  sentences,  by  which 
some  injudicious  clergymen  make  themselves 
unacceptable  to  the  higher,  and  unintelligible  lo 
the  lower,  and  of  course,  the  larger  part  of  their 
audience.  He  always  bears  in  mind  that  the 
common  people  are  not  foolish,  they  are  only 
ignorant  To  meet  the  one  he  preaches  good 
sense,  to  suit  the  other,  plain  language.  But 
while  he  seldom  shoots  over  the  heads  of  the  oiif 
informed,  he  never  offends  the  judicious.  H^ 
considers  the  advice  of  Polonius  to  hu  son  to  bo 
as  applicable  to  preachers  as  to  travellers- 
Be  thou  fkmiliar,  bat  by  ao  means  vulgar. 

In  his  pulpit  he  is  no  wrangling  polemic,  but  a 
genuine  Bible  Christisn,  deeply  impressed  him- 
self^ with  the  momentous  truths  he  so  earnestly 
presses  upon  others.  His  mind  is  so  imbued,  ao 
saturated,  if  I  may  hazard  the  expression,  with 
scriptural  knowledge,  that  flrom  that  rich  store- 
house, he  is  ever  ready  to  bring  forth  treatttres, 
new  and  old,  and  to  apply  them  wisely,  tem- 
perately, and  seasonably. 

*  Though  he  carefully  inculcates  universal 
holiness  in  all  his  msoourses,  yet  his  practical 
instructions  are  constantly  deduced  from  those 
fundamental  principles  of  Christianity  whioh 
are  the  root,  and  life,  and  spirit  of  all  goodneesL 
Next  to  a  solid  piety,  and  a  deep  acquaintance 
with  the  Bible,  he  oonaiders  it  of  prime  impor* 
tance  to  a  clergyman  to  be  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  human  nature  in  general,  and  with  the 
atate  of  his  own  parish  in  particular.  The  know- 
ledge of  both  will  alone  preeerve  him  from 
preaching  too  personally  so  as  to  hurt,  or  too 
generally  so  as  not  to  touch. 

*  He  is  ccreful  not  to  hurry  over  the  prayers 
in  so  cold,  inattentive,  and  careless  a  manner,  as 
to  make  the  audience  suspect  be  is  saving  him- 
self^ that  he  may  make  a  greater  firtire  m  de- 
livering the  sermon.  Instead  of  this,  the  de- 
vout, reverential,  and  impreaaive  manner  in 
t^hich  he  pronounces  the  various  parte  of  the 
Liturgy,  best  prepares  his  own  h^rt,  and  the 
hearts  of  his  people,  to  receive  benefit  fk'om  hie 
discourse.  His  petitions  are  delivered  with 
such  aober  fervour,  his  exhortationa  with  saoh 
hiunble  dignity,  his  thanksgivings  with  sneh 
holy  animation  y  e^irry  the  soul  of  .the  hearer 
along  eirith  him.  -When  he  ascends  ihe  pulpit,' 
he  never  throws  the  liturgical  service  into  the 
back  ground  byti  long  elaborate  composition  of 
his:own,  delivered  with  superior  force  and  em- 
phasis. And  he  pronounces  the  Lord's  prayer 
with  a  solemnity  which  shows  that  he  reooUeoUi 
its  importsnce  and -its  aiithor.  -^ 

*  In  preaching,  he  is  careful  to  be  distinctly 
heard,  even  by  hie  remoteet  auditors,  and  1^ 
constant  attention  to  this  important  article,  m 
has  brought  his  voice,  whidh  was  not  strong,- to 
be  particularly  audible.  He  aiBxes  so  mueh  im- 
portance to  a  distinct  delivery,  that  he  amiltii|rly 
told  me,  he  suspected  the  gramnwtioal  definitieh 
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^  a  JOhMttita  wi»  ori^iiiaflj  iiMant  fiir  a 
^rfyniftn,  whoae  f^reat  ol|«ct  it  was,  if  poui- 
ble,  to  be  •««ii,  bal  udiapeoaibly  to  be  hfrd^ftU 
mnd  und€rsipod» 

*  HU  wiiok  perfhrmance  ia  distinffmshed  by  a 
frave  and  m^eatic  aimjiUcity,  aa  far  remored 
from  the  carelaaa  reader  of  a  oomiiion  atory,  aa 
firom  the  deelamation  of  an  aetor.  His  liearers 
laaTe  the  charch  not  ao  nrach  in  raptnrea  with 
Che  preacher,  aa  aflEbcted  with  the  tratha  he  baa 
Mivered,  He  eaya,  he  alwaya  finds  he  haa 
done  moat  good  when  he  has  been  least  praise* 
ed^  and  that  he  feeta  moat  hnmbled  when  he  re 
neivea  the  warmest  oooimendatwn,  becauae  men 
generally  extot  most  the  sermons  which  hate 
probed  them  least ;  whereas  those  which  really 
do  good,  being  often  such  as  make  them  most 
imett^,  are  conseqoeotly  the  least  Ukely  to  at- 
Craet  panegyric*-'  7%«3f  only  hear  tme  testi- 
mony to  the  ezoeUence  of  a  diaeoarse,*  added  he, 
*iiot  wbo  commend  the  con«position  or  the  de- 
livery,  but  they  who  ere  led  by  it  to  examine 
their  own  heirta,  to  aeareh  out  its  eorrnptions 
and  to  refqroi  their  lives^  Reformation  is  the 
iattery  I  cov^t* 

*  He  is  aware  that  the  generality  of  hearers 
like  to  retire  from  a  sermon  with  the  comfort- 
able  belief,  that  little  is  to  be  done  on  their  parts. 
Such  hearera  be  always  disappoints,  by  leaving 
on  their  minds  at  the  elose  some  impressive 
lirecept,  dedaoed  ftom,  and  crowing  out  of,  the 
preparatory  doctrine.  He  does  not  press  any 
erne  troth  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  He 
proposes  no  sabtilties,  but  labours  to  excite 
seriousness,  to  aUrm  the  careless,  to  quicken 
the  snpine,  to  oomfirm  the  doubting.  He  presses 
eternal  thinga  aa  things  near  at  hand ;  as  things 
in  which  every  living  man  haa  an  equal  interest* 

Mr.  Stanley  saya,  that  *  though  Dr.  Barlow 
was  oonsidered  at  Cambridge  aa  a  correct  young 
man,  who  careAilIy  avoided  vice  and  even  irre- 
gularity, yet  being  oheerfal,  and  addicted  to 
food  society,  he  had  a  disposition  to  innocent 
eoavlviality,  which  might,  unsuspectedly,  have 
led  him  into  the  errors  he  abhorred.  He  was 
struck  with  a  passage  in  a  lettv  from  Dr.  John^ 
son  to  a  yoang  man  who  had  just  taken  orders, 
in  whiclil  among  other  wholesome  CQunsel,  be 
advises  him  *  to  acquire  the  couraM  to  refuse 
SoAKftsuf  invitations  to  dinner.*  It  is  incon- 
eeivable  what  a  degree  of  force  and  indepen- 
dence his  mind  acquired  by  the  ocoasiooal  adop- 
tion of  this  single  hint  *  He  is  not  only,*  con- 
tinued Mr.  Stanley,  *  the  spiritual  direetor,  but 
the  father,  the  counsellor,  the  arbitrator,  and  the 
friend  of  thoee  whom  Providence  has  placed 
vnder  his  instraotion. 

*  He  is  happy  |a  an  excellent  wifb,  who,  hj 
bringing  hiqa  a  considerable  fbrtune,  has  greatly 
enlarged  his  power  of  doing  good,  mii  still 
more  esaentiaiiy,  has  she  increased  his  happiness, 
and -raised  his  character  by  her  piety  and  pru- 
dence.  By  the  lar^  part  she  takea  in  his  afikira, 
he  is  enabled  to  give  himself  wholly  up  to  thQ 
duties «f  his  prolbsston.  She  is  as  attentive  to 
the  bodies,  as  her  husband  is  to  the  sonls  of  his 
people,  and  educatea  her  own  family  as  sedu- 
lously aa  he  instructs  his  parish. 

*One  day  when  I  had  been  oengratulating 
l>r»  Barlow  <m.  Iba  eseelfenoe  of  bis  wile's  ciuu 
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raoter,  the  oonvers^tkm  fell  hf  a  sttddan  tfvul^ 
tion,  on  the  celtiiacy  bfthe  Roman  clergy.  Ho 
smifod  and  said,  *  Let  us  ministers  of  the  Reform 
mation  be  carefid  never  to  provoke  the  people 
to  wish  for  the  restoration  of  that  part  of  popery. 
I  often  reflect  how  peculiarly  incumbent  it  is 
on  us,  to  select  such  partners  as  shall  never 
cause  our  emancipation  from  the  old  reetrictbns 
to  be  regretted.  And  we  ourselves  ought,  by 
improving  the  chara6ter  of  oiir  wives,  to  repay 
the  debt  we  owe  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of 
proteatantism  fbr  the  privilege  of  poescsstBf 
them.* 

•  Will  ijt  be  thought  too  trilling  to  add,  how 
carefully  this  valuable  pair  carry  their  consis* 
toncv  into  the  most  minute  deteils  of  their 
fkmily  arrangemente  7  Their  daughters  are  no 
less  patterns  of  decorum  and  modesty  in  their 
dress  and  appearance,  than  in  the  more  impor- 
tant parte  of  their  conduct  The  Doctor  says, 
that  the  most  distant  and  inconsiderable  ap* 
pendoges  to  the  temple  of  God,  should  bava 
something  of  purity  and  decency.  Besides^* 
added  he,  *  with  what  face  could  I  censure  im* 
proprieties  from  the  pulpit,  if  the  appearance  of 
my  own  fkmily  in  the  pew  below  were  to  sel 
my  preoepte  at  defiance,  by  giving  an  exampU 
of  extravagance  and  vanity  to  me  parish,  and 
thus  by  making  the  preacher  ridiculous,  make 
his  expostulations  worse  than  inefTectoal  T 

*So  consciectiouB  a  rector,*  added  Mr.  Stan* 
ley,  'could  not  fail  to  be  particularly  careful  ia 
the  choice  of  a  curate ;  and  a  more  bumhlCt 
pious,  diligent  assistant  than  Mr.  J^ackson  could 
not  easily  be  found.  He  is  always  a  weleoma 
guest  at  my  table.  But  this  valuable  man,  wim 
waa  about  as  good  a  judge  of  the  world  ss  the 
great  Hooker,  made  just  such  another  indiscreel 
marriage.  He  was  drawn.in  to  choose  his  wifb, 
the  daughter  of  a  poor  tradesman  in  the  next 
town,  beijause  be  concluded  that  a  woman  bred 
in  humble  and  active  life,  would  necessarily  be 
humble  and  active  heraelf.  Her  resson  for  ae* 
cepting  him  was  becaoee  she  thought  that  aa 
every  clergyman  was  KgeniUman^  she  of  coarse^ 
as  his  wife,  should  be  a  gtMltwoman^  and  fit 
company  fi»r  any  body. 

*  He  inatrncte  my  parish  admirably^  aaid  Dr. 
Bark>w,  *  but  his  own  little  fkmily  he  cannot 
manage.  Hia  wife  is  continually  reproaching 
hinif  that  though  he  may  know  the  way  to 
heaven,  be  does  not  know  how  to  push,  his  way 
in  the  world.  His  daughter  is  the  finest  la^y 
in  the  pariah,  and  outdoea  them  all,  not  onl^  in 
the  extremity,  but  the  immodesty  of  the  fashion* 
It  is  her  raothei*s  great  ambition  that  sha 
should  exoel  the  Miss  Stan]ey*s  and  my  daugb* 
tors  in  music,  while  her  good  father's  linen  be* 
trays  sad  marks  of  negligenoe.  I  once  ventured 
to  tell  Mra.  Jackson,  that  there  was  only  ontf 
reason  which  could  excuse  the  education  sha 
had  given  her  daughter,  which  was,  that  I  pra> 
sn'med  she  intended  to  qualify  her  for  getting 
her  bread ;  and  that  if  ahe  would  correct  the  im- 
proprieties of  the  girl*s  dress,  snd  get  her  in^ 
strueted  in  useful  knowledge,  I  would  look  out 
for  a  good  situation  for  her.  This  roused  her 
indignation.  She  refused  my  offer  with  seoci^ 
saying,  that  when  she  asked  ray  charity,  sha 
would  take  my  tdviee ;  and  deaired  I  wauid«^ 
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neoiber  tint  one  ofor^OMD**  dao|fhtar  wu  u 
good  u  another.  I  told  her  thit  there  waa  m. 
deed  a  Bonae  in  which  one  clergyman  was  as 
food  as  another,  becanse  the  profession  dignified 
the  lowest  of  the  order,  if,  like  her  hasbuid,  he 
was  a  credit  to  that  order.  Yet  jrtill  there  were 
f  radations  in  the  church  as  well  as  in  the  state. 
Bat  between  the  wive»  and  daugklert  of  the 
higher  and  lower  clergy,  there  was  the  same 
distinction  which  riches  and  poverty  have  es- 
tablished between  those  of  the  higher  and  lower 
•rders  of  the  laity  ;  and  that  rank  and  indepen* 
denoe  in  the  one  case  confer  the  same  outward 
■nperiority  mth  rank  and  independence  in  the 
•ther.* 


CHAP.  XVI. 

AaoNO  the  Tisiten  at  Stanley  Grove,  there 
was  a  family  of  ladies,  who,  though  not  parti- 
enlarly  briUiant,  were  singularly  engaging  from 
their  modesty,  gentleness,  and  good  sense. 
One  daj  when  they  had  just  left  us,  Mr.  Stan. 
ley  obliged  me  with  the  following  little  relation : 
Mrs.  Stanley  and  Lucilla  only  being  present. 

*  Lady  Aston  has  been  a  widow  almost  seven 
Tears.  On  the  death  of  Sir  George,  she  retired 
into  this  neighbourhood  with  her  daughters,  the 
eldest  of  whom  is  about  the  age  of  Lucille.  She 
herself  had  a  pious  but  a  very  narrow  education. 
Her  excessive  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  husband 
augmented  her  natural  love  of  retirement,  which 
she  cultivated,  not  to  the  purpose  of  improve- 
ment, but  to  indulgence  of  melancholy.  Soon 
after  she  settled  herCf  we  heard  how  much  good 
she  did,  and  in  how  exemplary  a  manner  she 
Kved,  before  we  saw  her.  She  was  not  very 
•asy  of  access  even  to  us ;  and  after  we  had 
made  our  way  to  her,  we  were  the  only  visiters 
•be  admitted  for  a  long  time.  We  soon  learnt 
to  admire  her  defdness  to  the  world,  and  her  un- 
affected humility.  Our  esteem  for  her  increased 
with  our  closer  interooarse,  which,  however, 
enabled  ne  also  to  ebeerve  some  considerable 
mistakes  in  her  judgment,  especially  in  the 
node  in  which  she  was  training  up  her  dangh- 
ters. — These  errors  we  regretted,  and  with  all 
possible  tenderness  ventured  to  point  out  to  her. 
The  girls  were  the  prettiest  demure  little  nuns 
you  ever  saw,  mate  and  timid,  cheerless  and 
inactive,  but  kind,  good  and  gentle. 

*  Their  pious  mother,  who  was  naturally  of  a 
iearful  and  doubting  mind,  had  had  this  pensive 
turn  increased  by  several  early  domestic  losses, 
which,  even  previous  to  Sir  Gcorge*s  death,  had 
contributed  to  fix  something  of  a  too  tender  and 
hopeless  melancholy  on  her  whole  character. 
There  are  two  refuges  for  the  afflicted;  two 
diametrically  opposite  ways  of  getting  ont  of 
Borrow — ^religion  and  the  world.  Lady  Aston 
had  wisely  chosen  the  former.  But  her  scrn- 
puloas  spirit  had  made  the  narrow  way  narrower 
than  religion  required.  She  read  the  scriptures 
diligently,  and  she  prayed  over  them  devoutly  ; 
but  she  had  no  judicbns  friend  'to  direct  her  in 
these  Important  studies.  As  your  Mrs.  Ranby 
attended  onlv  to  the  doctrines,  and  our  friend 
li^dy  Belfieid  tiuated  indefinitely  to  the  pro-  . 


mises,  so  poor  LtAf  Astgn'e  broken  spirit  ffm 
too  exclusively  earned  to  dwell  on  the  tlireaten- 
ings;  together  with  the  rigid  performance  of 
those  duties  which  she  earnestly  hoped  mighi 
enable  her  to  escape  them.  This  round  of 
duty,  of  watchfulness  and  prayer,  she  inv^ 
riably  performed  with  almost  the  sanctity  of 
an  Apostle,  but  with  a  little  too  much  of  the 
scrupulosity  of  an  asoetic  While  too  ihany  ar« 
rejoicing  with  unfounded  confidence  in  those 
animating  passages  of  scripture,  which  the 
tenor  of  their  lives  demonstrates  not  to  belong  to 
them,  she  trembled  at  those  denunciations  which 
she  could  not  fairlv  apply  to  herselC  And  the 
promises  from  which  she  might  have  derived 
reasonable  consolation,  she  overlooked  as  de- 
signed for  others. 

*  Her  piety,  though  sincere,  was  a  little  tinc- 
tured with  superstition.  If  any  petty  strictness 
was  omitted,  she  tormented  herself  with  cause- 
less remorse.  If  any  little  mle  was  broken,  she 
repaired  the  failure  with  treble  diligence  the 
following  day  ;  and  laboured  to  retrieve  her  per« 
plexed  accounts  with  the  comfortless  anxiety  of 
a  person  who  is  working  out  a  heavy  debt  I 
endeavoured  to  convince  her,  that  an  inferior 
doty  which  clashed  with  one  of  a  higher  order 
might  be  safely  postponed  at  least,  if  not  oroitted« 

*  A  diary  has  been  found  useful  to  many  piooa 
Christians,  as  a  record  of  their  sinsrandof  theii 
mercies.  But  this  poor  lady  spent  so  much  time 
in  weighing  the  offences  of  one  day  against  those 
of  another,  that  before  the  scruple  was  settled^ 
the  time  for  action  was  past  She  brought  her- 
self into  so  much  perplexity  by  reading  over 
this  journal  of  her  infirmities,  that  her  difficul- 
ties were  augmented  by  the  very  means  she 
had  employed  to  remove  them ;  and  her  con- 
science was  disturbed  by  the  method  she  had 
taken  to  quiet  it  This  ]^an,  however,  though 
distrelsing  to  a  troubled  mind,  is  wholesome  te 
one  of  a  contrary  cast 

*•  My  family,  as  you  have  seen, are  rather  ezad 
in  the  distribution  of  their  time,  but  we  do  not 
distress  ourselves  at  interruptions  which  are  un- 
avoidable :  but  her  arrangements  were  carried 
on  with  a  rigour  which  made  her  consider  the 
smallest  deviation  as  a  sin*  that  required  severe 
repentance.  Her  alms  were  expiations,  her 
self-denial  penances.  She  was  rather  a  disciple 
of  the  mortified  Baptist,  than  of  the  merciful 
Redeemer.  Her  devotions  were  sincere,  but 
discouraging.  They  consisted  much  in  con* 
tritioo,  but  little  in  praise ;  much  in  sorrow 
for  sin,  but  little  in  hope  of  its  pardon.  She 
did  not  suiiiciently  cast  her  care  and  confi- 
dence on  the  great  propitiation.  She  firmly 
believed  all  that  her  Saviour  had  done  and 
suffered,  but  she  bad  not  the  comfort  of  prac- 
tically appropriating  the  sacrifice.  While  she 
was  painfiilly  workmg  out  her  salvation  with 
foar  and  trembling,  she  indulged  the  most 
unfounded  apprehensions  of  the  divine  displea* 
sure.  At  Aston  Hall  the  Almighty  was  lite, 
rally  feared,  but  he  was  not  glorified.  It  was 
the  obedience  of  a  slave,  not  the  reverential  af- 
fection of  a  child. 

*When  I  saw  her  denying  herself  and  her 
daughters  the  most  innocent  enjoyments,  antf 
suspecting  sin  in  the  most  lawful  uuiulgeaoes^ 
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t  took  the  liberty  to  t«11  her  how  little  loeepti. 
ble  onoommanded  aofteritiee  and  arbitrary  im- 
poaitiona  were  to  the  Giod  of  merciea.  I  obeer^ed 
to  her,  that  the  world,  that  human  lift,  that  oar 
own  sina  and  weakneeaee  fbond  oa  daily  and 
hourly  oecaaions  of  exereiains  patienee  and  lelf- 
dental ;  that  lift  is  not  entirefy  made  op  of  ifreat 
evila  or  heavy  triala,  bat  that  the  perpetoal  re- 
carrence  of  petty  evila  and  small  trials  ia  the  or- 
dinary  and  appointed  ezerciee  of  the  Christian 
graces.  To  bear  with  the  failings  of  those  aboat 
lis,  with  their  infirmitiee,  their  bad  judgment, 
their  ill-breeding,  their  perverse  tempers;  toen« 
dure  neglect  where  we  ftel  we  have  deserved 
attention,  and  ingratitude  where  we  expected 
thanka ;  to  bear  with  the  company  of  disagree, 
able  people,  whom  Providence  has  placed  in  oar 
way,  and  whom  He  haa  perhaps  provided  on 
pnrpoee  ftr  the  trial  of  oor  virtue :  these  are  the 
best  exercises ;  and  the  better,  becaose  not  cho. 
sen  by  ourselves.  To  bear  with  vexations  in 
bosiness,  with  disappointments  In  oar  expects- 
tiona,  with  interruptions  of  oar  retirement,  with 
ftUy,  introsion,  disturbance,  in  short,  with  what- 
ever oppoeee  our  will  and  contradicts  our  ha- 
mour ;  this  habitual  acquiescence  appeara  to  be 
Bpore  of  the  essence  of  self  denial  than  any  little 
rigoors  or  inflictiona  of  our  own  impoaing. 
lileee  constant,  inevitable,  but  inftrior  evils, 
properly  improved,  furnish  a  good  moral  dia- 
•ipline,  and  might  well,  in  the  days  of  ignorance, 
have  superseded  pilgrimage  and  penance.  It 
haa  this  advantage  too  over  the  other,  that  it 
sweetena  the  temper  and  promotes  humility, 
while  the  former  ^ives  rigidness  instead  of 
strength,  and  inflexibility  instead  of  firmness. 

*  I  have  oAen  thought,'  said  I,  when  Mr.  Stan- 
ley made  a  pauae,  *•  that  we  are  apt  to  miatake 
our  vocation  by  looking  out  of  the  way  ftr  oc- 
casions to  exercise  great  and  rare  virtoegi  and 
by  stepping  over  those  ordinary  onea  which  lie 
directly  in  the  road  before  us.  When  we  read, 
we  fancy  we  could  be  martyrs,  and  when  we 
eome  to  act,  we  cannot  bear  even  a  provoking 
word.' 

.  Miss  Stanley  looked  pleased  at  my  remark, 
and  in  a  modest  tone  obeerved,  that  *  in  no  one 
instance  did  we  deceive  ourselves  more  than  in 
ftncying  we  could  do  great  things  well,  which 
we  were  never  likely  to  be  called  to  do  at  all ; 
while,  if  we  were  honest,  we  could  not  avoid 
owning  how  negligently  we  performed  oar  own 
little  appointed  duties,  and  now  seduloasly  we 
avoided  the  petty  inconveniences  which  these 
duties  involved.* 

*  By  kindness,*  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  *  we 
gradually  gained  Lady  Aston*s  confidence,  and 
of  that  oonndence  we  have  availed  ourselves  to 

£'ve  something  of  a  new  face  to  the  family.  Her 
ughters,  good  as  they  were  dutiful,  by  living 
in  a  solitude  unenlivened  by  books,  and  unva* 
ried  by  improving  company,  had  acquired  a 
manner  rtfther  resembling  ftarfiilnees  than  deli- 
cacy. Religioaa  they  were,  but  they  had  con- 
tracted gloomy  viewa  of  religion.  They  conai- 
dered  it  as  something  that  must  be  endured  in 
order  to  avoid  poniahment,  rather  than  as  a 
principle  of  peace,  and  trust,  and  comftrt ;  aa  a 
task  to  be  gone  throush,  rather  than  as  a  privi- 
lege to  be  enjoyed.   They  were  tempted  to  con* 


aider  the  Almighty  as  a  bard  OMster,  mhoOk 
however  they  were  resolved  toeerve,  rather  than 
as  a  gracious  father,  who  was  not  only  loving, 
but  hwe  in  the  abetract.^Tbeir  mother  was 
afraid  to  encourage  a  cheerful  look,  lest  it  might 
lead  to  levity ;  or  a  aprigbtly  thought  for  fear  it 
might  have  a  wrong  tendency*  She  ftrgot,  or 
rather  she  did  not  know,  that  young  women 
were  not  ftrmed  ftr  contemplative  life.  She  ftr 
got  that  in  all  our  plans  and  operations  we  should 
still  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  two  worlds.  As 
it  is  the  ftalt  of  too  many  to  leave  the  next  out 
of  their  calculation,  it  was  the  error  of  Lady 
Aston,  in  ftrming  the  minds  of  her  children,  to 
leave  out  thi9,  &e  justly  considered  heaven  as 
their  great  aim  and  end ;  but  neglected  to  qua* 
lify  them  ftr  the  present  temporal  life,  on  tho 
doe  ase  and  employment  of  which  ao  obviously 
depends  the  happiness  of  that  whioh  is  eternal. 

*  Her  charities  were  very  extensive,  but  of 
these  charities  her  sweet  daughters  were  not 
made  the  active  dispensers,  becaose  an  old  ser* 
vant,  who  governed  not  only  the  ftmily,  but  her 
kdy  also,  chose  that  offioe  herself.  Thus  the 
bounty  being  made  to  flow  in  partial  channobi 
the  woman's  relations  and  ftvourites  almost 
entirely  engrossing  it,  it  did  little  comparative 
good. 

*  With  fair  understandings  the  Miss  Astctit 
hsd  acquired  very  little  knowledge :  their  mo» 
ther*s  sempnlous  mind  found  something  dan- 
gerous in  every  author,  who  did  not  proftssedly 
write  on  religious  subjects.  If  there  were  one 
exceptionable  page  in  a  book,  otherwise  valoa 
ble,  instead  of  suppreestng  the  page,  she  sop> 
pressed  the  book.  And  indeed,  my  dear  CharleSi 
grieved  am  I  to  think  how  ftw  authors  of  the 
more  entertaining  kind  we  can  eonsider  as  per* 
ftctly  ptire,  and  pot  without  caution,  restrictiooi 
or  mutilation  into  the  hands  of  our  daughters* 
I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  as  they  will  not 
always  have  their  parents  for  tasters,  and  as 
they  will  every  where,  even  in  the  most  select 
librariee,  meet  with  these  mixed  works.  In 
which,  though  there  is  much  to  admire,  yet 
there  is  something  to  expunge,  it  ie  tiie  saftst 
way  to  aocustom  them  early  to  hear  read  the 
most  unexceptionable  parts  of  tbeee  books.  Read 
them  yourself  to  them  without  any  air  of  mye- 
tery ;  tell  them  that  what  yoa  omit  ia  not  worth 
readinj;,  and  then  the  omissions  will  not  excite 
but  stifle  oorioeity.  The  books  to  which  I  al« 
lude  are  thoee  where  the  principle  is  sound  and 
the  tendency  blamelees,  and  where  the  few  faults 
consist  rather  in  coarseness  than  in  corruption* 

*  But  to  return ;  she  ftncied  that  these  inex« 
perienced  creaturee,  who  have  never  tried  tiie 
world,  and  whoee  young  imaginations  had  per* 
haps  painted  it  in  all  toe  brilliant  odours  with 
which  erring  ftney  gilds  the  scenes  it  has  never 
beheld,  and  the  pleasare  it  hae  never  tried,  could 
renounce  it  as  complelely  as  herself,  who  had 
exhausted  what  it  hss  to  give  and  was  weary  of 
iL  She  thought  they  could  live  oaotentedly  ia 
their  closets,  without  considering  that  she  had 
neglected  to  fiirnish  their  minde  with  that  know* 
ledge  which  may  make  the  closet  a  place  of  en* 
joyment,  by  supplying  the  intervals  of  devotional 
with  entertaining  reading. 

*  We  carried  Luoilla  and  Ph«be  to  vieit  tbems 
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I  believe  the  wu  «  little  wfirM  of  their  gey  \ 
eoimteiiancee.  I  talked  to  her  of  the  neceesity 
•r  literatvre  to  iBf<Nin  her  dtughtera,  and  of 
pleeeorea  to  eaKven  them.  The  term  pieaeure 
alarmed  her  itill  mere  thin  that  of  literatare. 
»What  pleamiret  were  allowed  to  relig^ioiM  peo- 
pie  7  She  would  make  her  daof  hten  as  happy 
M  she  dared  withont  oflfendrnf  her  Maker.'  i 
quoted  the  devoot  bot  liberal  Hooker,  who  ez- 
korta  ua  not  to  regard  the  Almighty  as  a  eaptiooa 
aophiat,  bot  as  a  meretfiil  Father. 

*  DortDg  this  oonvemtion,  we  were  aitthig 
Mider  the  fine  epreadini  oak  on  my  lawn  in 
front  of  that  rieh  bank  of  ilowen  which  yon  eo 
■ineh  admire.  It  wae  a  hirely  oTening  m  the 
end  of  Jane ;  the  eettlng  eon  wai  ail  mild  ra- 
dianee,  the  aky  all  aiore,  the  ak  all  frafrrance. 
—The  birds  were  in  flill  aong.  The  children, 
sitting  OB  the  grass  before  ns,  were  weaving 
ehaptols  of  wild  flowers. 


It 


tai  ibewofld^  flrA  ■prlng'* 


•  My  heart  was  tonebcd  with  joy  and  grati- 
tilde.  « Iiook,  Madam,*  said  I,  *  at  the  boontifol 
provision  whiek  •  beneficent  Father  makes,  not 
enly  for  the  necessities,  bnt  ibr  the  pleasnresof 
kis  cliildren ; 


-oot  eootanf 


Wiib  every  Ibod  efUft  to 

He  mmkm  all  aaiaie  beaatjr  to  hie  epe. 

And  iBUflic  to  hit  ear. 

*  Thsss  flowers  are  of  so  little  apparent  nse, 
that  it  might  be  thonght  proiiiseness  in  any 
economy  short  of  that  which  is  divine,  to  gratify 
•s  at  once  irith  snch  forms,  and  soch  hnes,  and 
snoh  fragrance.  It  is  a  gratification  not  neees- 
sary,  yet  ez^isitOv  wbtA  lies  somewhere  be- 
Iween  the  pleasnrss  of  sense  and  intelleet,  and 


in  a  measnre  partakes  of  both.  It  elevates  while 
it  exhiliratea,  and  KAs  the  sonl  from  the  gift  to 
the  giver.  God  has  not  isft  his  goodness  to  be 
^f^rtd  ftom  abstract  speenlation,  from  the  oen- 
•losiens  of  reason,  from  dednctaon  and  argn- 
SMOt ;  we  not  onlv  collect  it  from  observation, 
but  we  have  pdpnble  evidences  of  his  boonty, 
we  fbel  it  with  our  censes.  Were  Ood  a  hard 
aiaator,  might  be  not  withhold  these  snperflni. 
liee  of  goednessT  Dn  you  think  he  makes  snch 
rich  proviskm  for  ns,  that  we  should  shot  onr 
•yss  and  close  our  ears  to  them  7  IXms  he  pre- 
sent snch  gills  with  ons  liand,  and  bold  in  the 
other  a  stem  interdict  of  *  tondi  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not?*  And  can  yon  believe  be  is  lees 
snniflcent  in  the  economy  of  grace,  than  in  that 
ef  nature  T  Db  yon  imagine  that  he  provideB 
snch  abundant  supplies  Ibr  our  appetites  and 
ssnsee  here,  without  providing  more  substantial 
pleasnres  ftr  eur  future  enjoyment  7  Is  not  what 
vre  see  a  prsiode  te  what  we  hope  ibr,  a  pledge 
ef  what  we  may  expect?  A  specimen  of  larger^ 
higher,  richer  bounty,  an  encouraging  chister 
from  the  land  of  promise  7  If  from  bis  works 
we  tarn  to  his  word,  wo  shall  find  the  same  in. 
ezbaostible  goodness  exercised  to  still  nobler 
pnrposss.  Must  we  not  hope  then,  even  by 
analogy,  that  he  haa  in  store  blessings  exalted 
in  their  nature,  and  eternal  in  their  duration,  for 
■B  these  who  tove  and  serve  him  in  the  Gospel 
ef  hisSenr 


*We  now  got  on  fast  She  was  dsfi|hlnl 
with  my  wife,  and  grew  less  and  lees  afhud  of 
my  girls.  I  believe,  however,  that  we  shouM 
have  made  a  quicker  progress  in  gaining  her 
confidence  if  we  bad  look^  less  happv.    I  sugw 

Rested  to  her  to  cDdeavonr  to  raise  the  tone  of 
sr  daughters'  piety,  to  make  their  habite  lest 
monas^c,  their  tempers  more  cheerful,  their 
virtues  more  active  ;  to  render  their  lives  mora 
usefol,  by  making  them  the  immediate  instri^ 
menu  of  her  charity ;  to  take  Chem  oot  of  thenw 
selves,  and  teach  them  to  compare  their  fketi. 
tious  distresses  with  real  sobstential  misery, 
and  to  make  them  fee!  grateful  for  tlie  power 
and  the  privilege  of  relieving  it. 

'  As  Dr.  Barlow  has  two  parishes  which  joiOt 
and  we  had  pre-oceupled  the  ground  in  our  own, 
I  advised  them  to  fbnnd  a  scfao^  in  the  next, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  young,  and  a  fKendly 
society  for  the  aged  of  their  own  sex.  We  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  be  themselves  not  the  nommal 
bot  the  active  patronesses ;  to  take  the  measmw 
of  all  the  wante  and  aU  the  merit  of  their  im- 
medtato  neighbourhood ;  to  do  every  thing  im« 
dor  the  advice  and  soperintendence  of  I>r.  Bar- 
low, and  to  make  him  their  *  |nide,  philoeopherv 
and  fKend.*  By  adopting  thM  plan,  they  now 
see  the  poverty  of  which  they  only  used  to  hear» 
and  know  personally  the  dependante  whom  they 
protect 

*Dr.  Barlow  todi  infinite  pains  to  eorred 
Lady  Aston^  views  of  relirion.  *  Let  your  no* 
tbns  of  God'  said  be,  *be  monded,  not  on  your 
own  gloomy  apprehensions,  and  visionary  ima- 
ginations, but  what  is  revealed  in  his  word,  elsn 
the  very  intenseness  of  your  fbelings,  the  very 
sincerity  of  your  devotion,  may  betray  you  into 
enthusiasm,  into  error,  into  superstition,  into 
despair.  Spiritual  notions  which  are  not  ground- 
ed oibscriptural  troth,  and  directed  and  guarded 
by  a  close  adherence  to  it,  mislead  tender  bearte 
and  warm  imaginations.  But  while  you  rest 
on  the  sure  unperverted  ibundation  of  the  word 
of  God,  and  pray  Ibr  his  Spirit  to  assist  you  In 
the  use  of  his  word,  you  will  have  little  cause  to 
dread  that  you  shall  fear  him  too  mndi,  or 
serve  him  too  well.  I  earnestly  exhort  you,* 
continued  he,  *not  to  take  the  measure  of  vonr 
spiritual  state  fVom  dreomstances  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it  Bs  not  dismayed  at  an 
incidental  depression  which  may  depend  on  the 
state  of  your  health,  or  your  spirits,  or  your  af- 
fairs. Look  not  for '  sensible  communications. 
Do  not  consider  rapturous  leelinp  as  any  crite- 
rion of  the  favour  of  your  Maker,  nor  the  ab- 
sence of  them  as  any  indication  of  his  displea- 
sure. An  increasing  desire  to  know  him  moret 
and  serve  him  bettor ;  an  increasing  desire  to 
do,  and  to  sofler  his  whole  will ;  a  growing  re- 
signation to  his  providential  dispensations,  is  n 
much  surer,  a  much  more  unequivocal  test' 

*  I  next,'  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  *  carried  eur 
worthy  curate,  Mr.  Jackson,  to  visit  her,  and 
proposed  that  ahe  should  engage  him  to  spend  n 
few  hours  every  week  with  the  yonng  ladies.  1 
recommended  that  after  he  had  read  with  them 
a  portion  of  Scripture,  of  which  he  would  give 
them  a  sound  and  plain  exposition,  he  should 
convince  them  he  had  not  the  worse  taste  for 
being  religiotts,  by  reading  with  them  wmm 
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books  of  MMral  iatlraotion,  bblorj,  tnvelf, 
and  polite  literature.  This  wwild  imbue  their 
miads  with  oeeful  knowledge,  form  their  teste, 
and  fiU  up  profitablj  and  pleasantly  that  time 
which  now  lay  heavy  on  their  hands;  and, 
without  intrenching  on  any  of  their  duties, 
would  qualify  them  to  diecharge  them  more 
cheerfully. 

*  I  next  suggested  that  they  should  study  ffar> 
dening;  and  that  they  should  put  themselves 
under  the  tuition  of  LucUla«  who  is  become  the 
little  Repton  of  the  valley.  To  add  to  the  inter- 
est, I  requested  that  a  fresh  piece  of  ground 
might  be  stven  them,  that  they  might  not  only 
exercise  their  taste,  but  be  animated  with  see- 
ing the  complete  eifect  of  their  own  exertions ; 
as  a  creation  of  their  own  would  be  likely  to 
afford  them  more  amusement,  than  improving 
on  the  labours  of  another. 

'I  had  soon  the  gratification  of* seeing  my 
little  Carmelites,  who  used  when  they  walked 
in  the  garden,  to  look  as  if  they  came  to  di^  a 
daily  portion  of  their  own  graves,  now  enjovmg 
it,  embellishing  it,  and  delighted  by  wsitching 
its  progress ;  and  their  excellent  mother,  who, 
like  Spen8er*s  Despair,  used  to  look  *as  if  she 
never  dined,*  now  enjoying  the  company  of  her 
■elect  friends.  The  mother  is  become  almost 
cheerful  and  the  daughters  almost  gay.  Their 
dormant  faculties  are  awakened.  Time  is  no 
longer  a  burden,  but  a  bleesing :  the  day  is  too 
short  for  their  duties,  which  are  performed  with 
alacrity  since  thev  have  been  converted  into 
pleasures.  You  will  believe  I  did  not  hazard  all 
these  terrible  innovations  as  rapidly  as  I  recount 
them,  but  gradually,  as  they  were  able  to 
bear  it 

*  This  happy  change  in  themselves  has  had 
the  happiest  consequences.  Their  friends  had 
conceived  the  strongest  prejudices  against  reli- 
gion, from  the  gloomy  garb  in  which  they  had 
Men  it  arrayed  at  Aston  HalL  The  uncle,  who 
was  also  the  guardian,  had  threatened  to  remove 
the  girls  before  they  were  quite  moped  to  death ; 
the  young  baronet  was  actually  forbidden  to 
come  home  at  the  holidays ;  but  now  the  uncle 
is  quite  reconciled  to  them,  and  almost  to  relu 
fion.  He  has  resumed  his  fondness  tor  the 
daughters ;  and  their  brother,  a  fine  youth  at 
Cambridge,  is  happy  in  spending  his  vacations 
with  his  family,  lo  whom  he  is  become  tenderly 
attached.  He  has  had  his  own  principles  snd 
character  much  raised  by  the  conversation  and 
example  of  Dr.  Barlow,  who  contrives  to  be  at 
Aston  Hall  as  much  as  possible  when  Sir  George 
is  there.  He  is  daily  expected  to  make  his  mo- 
ther a  visit,  when  I  shall  recommend  him  to 
your  particular  notice  and  acquaintance.* 

Lucilla,  blushing,  said,  she  thought  her  father 
had  too  exclusively  recommended  the  6roMsr  to 
my  fViendship ;  she  would  venture  to  say  the 
natera  were  equally  worthy  of  my  regard,  add- 
injT,  in  an  anectionate  tone,  *thev  are  every 
thing  that  is  amiable  and  kind.  The  more  you 
know  them.  Sir,  the  more  you  will  admire  them ; 
ibr  their  good  qualities  are  kept  back,  by  the 
best  quality  of  all,  their  modesty.*  This  candid 
and  liberal  praise  did  not  sink  the  fair  eulogist 
licnelf  in  my  eataem. 


CHAP.XVIL 

I  BAD  now  been  near  three  weeks  at  tlic 
Grove.  Ever  since  my  arrival  I  had  contracted 
the  habit  of  pouring  out  my  Iwart  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sunlsy,  with  grateful  afiection  and  filial 
confidence.  I  still  continued  to  do  it  on  all  solh 
jects  except  one. 

The  more  I  saw  of  Lucilla,  the  more  difficult 
I  fi>und  it  to  resist  her  numberless  attractioiuk 
I  could  not  persuade  myself  that  either  prudence 
or  duty  demanded  that  I  should  guard  my  heart 
against  such  a  combination  of  amiable  virtues 
and  gentle  graces :  virtues  and  gracea,  wbichi 
as  I  observed  before,  my  rouid  had  long  been 
oombJninjf  as  a  delightful  idea,  and  which  I  now 
saw  realised  in  a  form  more  engaging  thkn 
even  my  own  imagination  had  allowed  itself  le 
picture.  9 

I  did  not  feel  courage  sufficient  to  risk  the 
happiness  I  actually  enjoyed,  by  aspiring  too 
suddenly  to  a  happinese  more  perftct  I  dared 
not  yet  avow  to  the  parents,  or  the  daughter, 
feelings,  which  my  fears  told  me,  might  poesiUy 
be  discouraged,  and  which,  if  discouraged,  would 
at  once  dash  to  the  ground  a  ^bric  of  felicitj 
that  my  heart,  not  my  fancy,  had  erected,  and 
which  my  taste,  my  judgment,  and  my  prinei. 
pies  equally  approved,  and  delighted  to  contem- 
plate. 

7*he  great  critic  of  antiquity,  in  bis  treatiee 
on  the  drama,  obeerves  that  the  introduction  of 
a  new  person  is  of  the  next  importance  to  a  new 
incident.  Whether  the  introduction,  of  two  ii^ 
terlocutors  is  equal  in  importance  to  two  ineU 
dents,  Aristotle  has  forgotten  to  establish.  This 
dramatic  rule  was  illustrated  bv  the  arrival  of 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Belfield,  who,  though  not 
new  to  the  reader  or  the  writer,' were  new  at 
Stanley  Grove. 

The  early  friendship  of  the  two  gentlemen  had 
suffered  litUe  diminution  from  abeence,  though 
their  intercourse  had  been  much  interrupted ; 
Sir  John,  who  was  a  few  years  younger  than  hia 
friend,  eince  hie  marriage,  having  lived  as  en- 
tirely in  the  town,  as  Mr.  Stanlev  had  done  in 
the  country.  Mrs.  Stanley  had  indeed  seen 
Lady  Belfield  a  few  times  in  Cavendish  Sanare, 
but  her  ladyship  had  never  before  been  mtrc> 
duced  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Grove. 

The  guests  were  received  with  cordial  affiMV 
tion,  and  easily  fell  into  the  fiimily  habits,  whicli 
they  did  not  wish  to  interrupt,  but  from  the  ob> 
servation  of  which  they  hoped  to  improve  their 
own.  They  were  charmed  with  the  mteresting 
variety  of  characters  in  the  lovely  ycNrng 
family,  who  in  return  wero  delighted  with  tS 
politeneea,  kindness,  and  cheerfulness  of  their 
father's  guests. 

Shall  1  avow  my  own  meannees  7  Cordially 
as  I  loved  the  Belnelds,  I  am  afraid  I  saw  them 
arrive  with  a  slight  tincture  of  jealousy.  They 
would,!  thonght,  by  enlarging  the  family  circle, 
throw  me  at  a  fiirther  distance  fi'om  the  being 
whom  I  wished  to  contemplate  nearly.  They 
would,  by  dividing  her  attention,  diminish  my 
proportion.  I  had  been  hitherto  the  sole  guest,  / 
I  was  now  to  be  one  of  severaL  This  was  the 
first  discovery  I  made  that  Iotc  is  a  narrower 
of  the  heart.    I  tried  to  sobdne  the  tnigeoeroaa 
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ftelin^ ,  and  to  meet  my  TilucUe  friends  with  a 
warmth  adeqaate  to  that  which  thej  so  kindly 
manilested.  I  foond  that  a  wron;  feefingr  at 
which  one  has  Tirtoe  enough  left  to  bhiah,  u  ael- 
dum  laattog^,  and  ahame  soon  expelled  it 

The  ilret  day  was  paiaed  in  matual  inquiries 
•ad  mutual  oommonieations.  Lady  Belfield  told 
me  that  the  amiable  Fanny,  after  havings  wept 
oter  the  i^rare  of  her  mother,  was  remored  to 
the  house  of  the  benevolent  clergyman,  who  had 
kindly  promised  her  an  asylum,  till  Lady  Bel- 
field's  retom  to  town,  when  it  was  intended  she 
ehould  be  reoeiyed  into  her  family ;  that  worthy 
man  and  his  wifo  haTing  taken  on  themselTes  a 
full  reeponsibility  for  her  character  and  disposi- 
tion, and  gfenerously  promised  that  they  would 
exert  themselYes  to  advance  her  progress  in 
knowledge  during  the  interral.  Lady  Belfield 
added  that  every  inquirr  respecting  Fanny, 
whom  we  must  now  call  Miss  Stokee,  had  been 
attended  with  the  most  satisfactory  result,  her 

Cinciplee  being  as  mqiiestkmable  as  her  ta- 
nts. 

After  dinner  I  observed  that  whenever  the 
door  opened.  Lady  Bel(ield*s  eye  was  alwavs 
turned  towards  it,  in  expectation  of  seeing  the 
children.  Her  afiectionate  heart  felt  dissppdnt. 
ed  on  finding  that  they  did  not  appear,  and  she 
eottld  not  Ibrbear  whispering  me,  who  sat  next 
her,  'that  she  was  afraid  the  piety  of  our  good 
friends  was  a  little  tinctured  with  severity.  For 
her  part  she  saw  no  reason  why  religion  should 
dimmish  one's  aflbction  for  one's  children,  and 
rob  them  of  their  innocent  pleasures.'  I  assured 
her  gravely  I  thought  so  too ;  but  forbore  telling 
her  now  totally  inapposite  her  application  was 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley.  She  seemed  glad  to 
find  me  of  her  opinion,  and  gave  up  all  hopes  of 
seeing  tfie  *  little  melanchoijf  recluses,'  as  she 
called  them,  *  unless,*  she  said,  laughing,  *  she 
might  be  permitted  to  look  at  them  through  the 

5 rate  of  their  eella'  I  smiled,  but  did  not  un- 
eceive  her,  and  afiected  to  join  in  her  compas- 
sion. When  we  went  to  attend  the  ladies  in  the 
drawing  room,  I  was  delighted  to  find  Lady 
Belfield  sitting  on  a  low  stool,  the  whole  gay 
groupe  at  play  round  her.  A  blush  mixed  it. 
self  with  her  good  natured  smile,  as  we  inter, 
changed  a  eignificant  look.  She  was  question, 
ing  one  of  the  elder  ones,  while  the  youngest 
sat  on  her  lap  singing.  Sir  John  entered,  with 
that  kindness  and  good  humour  so  natural  to 
htm,  into  the  sports  of  the  others,  who,  though 
wild  with  health  and  spirits,  were  always  gentle 
and  docile.  He  had  a  thousand  pleasant  things 
to  entertain  them  with.  He  too,  it  seems,  had 
not  been  without  his  misgivinp. 

*Are  not  these  poor  miserable  reelueesT* 
whispered  I  msliciously  to  her  Ladyship ;  *  and 
are  not  these  ruefhl  looks  proof  positive  that  re- 
ligion  diminishes  our  afiection  for  our  children  T 
and  is  it  not  abridging  their  innocent  pleasures, 
to  give  them  their  rail  range  in  a  fresh  airy 
apartment,  instead  of  cramming  them  into  an 
eating  room,  of  which  the  air  is  made  iJmost 
fistid  by  the  fiimes  of  the  dinner  and  a  crowded 
table  7  and  it  it  not  better  that  they  should  spoil 
the  pleasure  of  the  company,  though  the  mis- 
chief they  do  is  bought  by  the  Mcrifioe  of  iheir 
own  liberty  7*    *  I  make  my  emeiMts,'  said  slie, 


*  I  never  will  be  eo  Ibrward  again  to  eaapeei  pie. 
ty  of  ill  nature.'  *  So  far  from  it,  Caroline,* 
said  sir  John,  *  that  we  will  adopt  the  practice 
we  were  so  forward  to  blame ;  and  I  shall  not  do 
it,*  said  he,  *  more  fVom  regard  to  the  company, 
than  to  the  children,  who  I  am  sure  will  be' 
gainers  in  point  of  enjoyment ;  liberty  I  per. 
oeive  is  to  them  poeitive  pleasure,  and  paramount 
to  any  which  oar  false  epicurism  can  contrive 
for  them.* 

*  Well,  Charles,'  said  Sir  John,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  me  alone,  *  now  tell  us  about  this  Luoilla, 
thia  paragon,  this  nonpariel  of  Dr.  Barlow's. 
Tell  me  what  is  she?  or  rather  what  is  she  not  P 

*  First,'  replied  I, '  I  will,  as  you  desire,  de. 
fine  her  by  negatives— she  is  not  a  profoosed 
beauty,  she  is  not  a  proftssed  genius,  she  is  nsl 
a  prorassed  philoeopher,  she  is  fisC  a  profossed 
wit,  sho  'u  not  %  professed  any  thing ;  and,  I 
thank  my  stars,  she  is  iMrf  an  artist !'  *  Bravo, 
Charlee ;  now  as  to  what  she  is !'  *  She  is,'  re- 
plied I, '  fWmi  nature — a  woman,  gentle,  fiwling, 
animated,  modesiL  She  is,  by  education,  ele- 
gant, informed,  enlightened.  She  is,  from  reli^ 
ghm,  pious,  humble,  candid,  charitable.' 

*  What  a  refreshment  wiU  it  be,'  said  sir  John, 

*  to  see  a  girl  of  fine  sense,  more  cultivated  than 
accomplished, — the  creature,  not  of  fiddlers  and 
dancing  masters,  but  of  nature,  of  books,  and  of 
good  company !  If  there  is  the  same  mixture 
of  spirit  and  delicacy  in  her  character,  that  there 
is  of  softness  and  animation  in  her  countenance, 
she  is  a  dangerous  girl,  Charlee.' 

*  She  certainly  does,'  said  I,  *  possess  the  ee. 
sential  charm  of  beauty  where  it  exists ;  and  the 
most  eilbctual  substitute  for  it,  where  it  does 
not ;  the  power  of  prepoesessing  the  beholder, 
by  her  look  and  manner,  in  favour  of  her  under- 
standing and  temper.* 

This  prepossession,  I  afterwards  found  con- 
firmed, not  only  by  her  own  share  in  the  conver- 
sation, but  by  Its  effect  on  myself;  I  always  fbel 
that  our  intercourse  unfolds  not  only  her  powers 
but  my  own.  In  conversing  with  such  a  woman, 
I  am  apt  to  fancy  that  I  have  more  understand- 
ing, because  her  animating  presence  bringe  il 
more  into  exercise. 

After  breakfkst,  next  day,  the  conversatioo 
happened  to  turn  on  the  indispensable  impor 
tance  of  unbounded  confidence  to  the  happiness 
of  married  persons.  Mr.  Stanley  expressed  his 
regret,  that  though  it  was  one  or  the  jgrand  in 
gradients  of  domestic  comfort,  yet  it  was  ■ome. 
times  unavoidably  prevented  by  an  unhappy  in- 
equality of  mind  between  the  parties,  by  vio- 
lenoe,  or  imprudence,  or  imbecility  on  one  side, 
which  almost  compelled  the  other  to  a  degree  of' 
reserve,  as  incompatible  with  the  design  of  the 
onion,  as  with  the  fVankness  of  the  individual. 

*  We  have  had  an  instance  among  our  own 
friends,'  replied  Sir  John,  *  of  thie  evil  being 

E reduced,  not  by  anv  of  the  foults  to  which  you 
ave  adverted,  hut  by  an  excess  of  misapplied 
sensibility,  in  two  persons  of  near  equality  as  to 
merit,  and  in  both  of  whom  the  utmost  pnrjtT 
of  mind,  and  exactness  of  oondact,  rendered  stl 
concealment  superfluous.  Our  worthy  friends 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  married  from  motivee 
of  affection,  and  with  an  hirh  opinion  of  each 
other's  merit,  whioh  their  long  and  iatimatg 
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hu-rather  oonlrlbotad  to  exak  thtn 
to  tower ;  tad  yet,  now  at  the  end  of  seven 
▼eers,  thej  are  only  beginning  to  be  happy. 
They  eontrived  to  make  each  other  as  comfor- 
taUe  b^  an  excess  of  tenderness,  as  some  mar- 
ried pairs  are  rendered  by  want  of  it  A  mis- 
tftken  sensibility  has  intrenched  not  onl^  on 
tiieir  oomfort,  but  on  their  sincerity.  Their  re- 
•olutien  never  to  give  each  other  pain,  has  led 
them  to  iive  in  a  constant  state  of  petty  con- 
oealnient  They  are  neither  of  them  remark* 
ably  healthy,  and  to  hide  from  each  other  every 
littls  indispoeition,  has  kept  np  a  continual 
▼igilanoe  to  conceal  illness  on  the  one  part,  and 
to  detect  it  on  the  other,  till  it  became  a  trial  of 
•kill  which  oonld  make  the  other  most  unhappy ; 
each  siifferiof  much  more  by  saspicion  when 
there  was  no  occasion  for  it,  than  they  ooaki 
have  done  by  the  acknowledgment  of  slight 
complaints,  when  they  actnally  existed. 
^  *  This  valuable  pair,  afVer  seven  years  appren- 
ticeship to  a  petty  martyrdom,  have  at  last  found 
•at,  that  it  is  better  to  submit  to  the  inevitable 
ills  of  life  eheerfuily  and  in  concert,  and  to  com- 
fort each  other  under  them  cordially,  than  alter- 
natoly  to  euflfor  and  inflict  the  pain  of  perpetual 
diungenaoosness.  They  have  at  last  discover- 
ed that  uninterrupted  prosperity  is  not  the  lot 
of  man.— Each  is  happier  now  with  knowing 
that  the  other  is  sometimes  sick,  than  they  used 
to  be  with  suspecting  they  were  always  so. 
The  physician  is  now  no  longer  secretly  sent 
for  to  one,  when  the  other  is  known  to  be  fVom 
home.  The  apothecary  is  at  last  allowed  to 
walk  boldly  up  the  public  stair-case,  fearless  of 
detection. 

*  These  amiable  persons  have  at  length  at- 
tained all  that  was  wanting  to  their  felicity,  that 
of  each  believing  the  other  to  be  well,  when  they 
my  they  are  so.  The^  have  found  out  that  un- 
reserved communication  is  the  lawful  com- 
merce of  conjugal  affection,  and  that  all  con- 
cealment is  contraband.* 

*  Sorely,*  said  I,  when  Sir  John  had  done 
■peaking,  *  it  is  a  false  compliment  to  the  objecte 
of  our  affection,  if,  for  the  sake  of  sparing  thera 
a  transient  uneasiness,  we  rob  them  of  the  com- 
fort  to  which  they  are  entitled,  of  miti^ting 
cMir  suffering  by  partaking  it  All  dissimula- 
tion is  distoyalty  to  love.  Besides,  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  an  introduction  to  wider  evils ;  and 
I  should  foar,  both  for  the  woman  I  loved  and 
for  myself,  that  if  once  we  allowed  ourselves 
concealment  in  one  point,  where  we  thought 
the  motive  excused  us,  we  might  learn  to  adopt 
it  in  others,  where  the  principle  was  more  evi- 
dently wrong.* 

*  Besides,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  it  argues  a 
lamenUble  ignorance  of  human  life,  to  set  out 
with  an  expectation  of  health  without  ioterrup- 
tion,  and  of  happiness  without  alloy.  When 
young  persona  marry  with  the  fairest  prospects, 
they  should  never  forget  that  infirmity  is  inse- 
parably  bound  up  wiUi  their  very  nature,  and 
that  in  bearing  one  another*s  burthens,  they 
fulfil  one  of  the  highest  duties  of  the  union.* 


CHAP.  XVIII. 
Arm  supper,  when  only  the  fiunily  party 


were  present,  the  eanyersation  totn&d  on  tha 
unhappy  effeeto  of  misguided  passion.  Mr& 
Stanley  lamented  that  novels,  with  a  very  few 
admirable  exceptions,  had  done  infinite  mischief 
by  so  completely  esteblishing  the  omnipotonoe 
of  love,  that  the  young  reader  was  almost  sys* 
tematically  tought  an  unresisting  submission  to 
a  feeling,  because  the  feeUng  waa  commonly  re- 
presented as  irresistible. 

'Young  ladies,*  said  Sir  John,  smiling,  * ia 
their  blind  submission  to  this  imaginary  omni. 
potenoe,  are  apt  to  be  necessarians.  When  they 
faU  in  love,  as  it  is  so  justly  called,  thev  then 
obey  their  fate  ;  but  in  their  stout  opposition  to 
prudence  and  duty,  they  moot  manfullv  exert 
their  free  will;  so  that  they  want  nothmg  bat 
the  knowledge  absolute,  of  the  miseries  attendant 
on  an  indiscreet  atUehment,  completely  to  ex* 
empli fy  the  occupation  assigned  by  MUton  to  a 
class  of  beings  to  whom  it  would  not  be  gallant 
to  resemble  young  ladies.* 

Mrs.  Stoniey  continued  to  assort,  that  ilU 
placed  affection  only  became  invincible,  because 
ite  supposed  invincibility  had  been  first  erected 
into  a  prineiple.  She  then  adverted  to  the 
power  of  religion  in  subduing  the  passions,  that 
of  love  among  the  rest 

I  ventured  to  ask  Locilla,  who  was  sitting 
next  me,  (a  happiness  which  by  some  means  or 
other,  I  generally  contrived  to  enjoy,)  what  were 
her  sentiments  on  this  point  7  With  a  little  con- 
fusion, she  said,  *  to  conquer  an  ill-placed  at- 
tachment, I  conceive  may  be  effected  by  mo- 
tives inferior  to  Religion.  Reason,  the  hum^ 
bling  conviction  of  having  made  an  unworthy 
choice,  for  I  will  not  resort  to  so  bad  a  motive  aa 
pride,  may  easily  accomplish  it  But  to  con- 
quer a  well  founded  affection,  a  justifiable  at- 
tachment, I  should  imagine,  requires  the  power- 
ful principle  of  Christian  piety ;  and  what  can- 
not that  effect  7*  She  stopped,  and  blushed,  as 
fearing  she  had  said  too  much. 

Lady  Belfield  observed,  that  she  believed  a 
virtuous  attechment  might  possibly  be  subdued 
by  the  principle  Miss  Stanley  hau  mentioned; 
yet  she  doubted  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  reli- 
gion  itself,  to  enable  the  heart  to  conquer  aver- 
sion, much  less  to  esUblish  affection  for  an  ob- 
ject for  whom  dislike  had  been  entertained. 

*  I  believe,*  said  Mr.  SUnley,  *  the  example  is 
rare,  and  the  exertion  difficult;  but  that  which 
ia  difficult  to  us,  is  not  impossible  to  Him  who 
has  the  hearte  of  all  men  m  his  hand.  And  I 
am  happy  to  resolve  Lady  Belfield*s  doubt  by  a 
case  in  point 

*  You  cannot,  Sir  John,  have  forgotten  our  old 
London  acquaintance,  Carlton  7* — *■  No,*  replied 
he,  *  nor  can  I  ever  forget  what  I  have  since 
heard,  of  his  ungenerous  treatment  to  that  most 
amiable  woman,  his  wife.  I  suppose  im  has 
long  ago  broken  her  heart' 

*  You  know,*  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  *  they 
married  not  only  without  any  inclination  on 
either  side,  but  on  her  part,  with  something 
more  than  indifierence,  with  a  preference  for 
another  person.    She  married  through  an  im- 

Elicit  obedience  to  her  mothei-'s  will,  which  she 
ad  never  in  any  instence  oppoeed  :  He,  becansa. 
his  fether  had  threatened  to  disinherit  him  if 
he  married  any  other  woman ;  for  is  they  wen 
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dbtant  rrtttlont,  tliere  wu  no  other  1^7  of 
tfecarin^  the  estate  in  the  fkmilj.' 

*  What  a  motive  for  a  onion  ao  aaered  and  ao 
indiaaoloble !'  ezdaimed  I,  with  an  ardour  which 
taiaed  a  smile  in  the  whole  party.  I  asked  par- 
don for  my  involuntary  interroptioo,  and  Mr. 
Stanley  proceeded. 

*  She  had  long  entertained  a  partiality  for  a 
meet  deaenring'  young  clergyman,  mnoh  her  in* 
forior  in  rank  and  fortune.  But  though  her 
high  aense  of  filial  dtity  led  her  to  sacrif^  this 
innocent  inclination,  and  thouvh  she  resolved 
■ever  to  see  him  agaiq«  and  had  even  prevailed 
on  him  to  quit  the  country  and  settle  in  a  dis- 
tant place,  yet  Carlton  was  ungenerous  and  in- 
eonsistent  enough  to  he  jealoua  of  her  without 
loving  her.  He  was  guilty  of  great  irregulari- 
ties, while  Mrs.  Garkon  est  about  acquitting 
herself  of  the  duties  of  a  wift,  with  the  most 
meek  and  hamble  patience,  burying  her  sor- 
it>ws  in  her  own  bosom,  and  not  allowing  her- 
self even  the  consolation  of  eomplaining. 

*  Among  the  many  reasons  for  his  dislike,  her 
piety  was  the  principal.  He  said,  religion  was 
ef  no  ose,  but  to  disqualify  people  for  Uie  bosi- 
■ess  of  lifo ;  that  it  taught  them  to  make  a  merit 
of  despisiuff  their  duties,  and  hating  their  re- 
ktioos ;  and  that  pride,  ill-humour,  opposition, 
and  oontempt  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  were  the 
meat  and  drink  of  all  those  who  pretended  to 
religion. 

*  At  first  she  nearly  sunk  under  his  unkind- 
Bess ;  her  health  dechned,  and  her  spirits  failed. 
In  this  distress  she  applied  to  the  onlv  sure  re- 
fuge of  the  unhappy,  and  took  oomrort  in  the 
eonsideration  that  her  trials  were  appointed  by 
a  merciful  Father  to  detach  her  flrom  a  world 
which  she  might  have  loved  too  fondly,  had  it 
not  been  thus  stripped  of  its  delights. 

*  When  Mrs.  Stanley,  who  was  her  oonfiden* 
tial  friend,  expressed  the  tenderest  sympathy  in 
her  sufferings,  she  meekly  replied,  *  Remember 
who  are  they  wboee  robes  are  washed  white  in 
the  kingdom  of  glory,  it  i$  tkey  leAo  eome  out  0/ 
great  trilntlation,  1  endeavour  to  strenjrthen 
my  fiiith  with  a  view  of  what  the  best  Chris- 
tians  have  sufierod,  and  my  hope  with  meditat- 
ing on  the  shortness  of  all  suffering.  I  will 
confess  mj  weakness,*  added  she  :  *  of  the  va- 
rious motives  to  patience  under  all  the  ills  of 
life,  which  the  Bible  presents,  though  my  rea- 
eon  and  religion  acknowledges  them  all,  there 
is  not  one  that  comes  home  so  powerfhlly  to  my 
feelings  as  ihis, — the  time  it  ahori.^ 

*  Another  time  Mrs.  Stanley,  who  had  heard 
of  some  recent  irregularities  of  Carlton,  called 
upon  her,  and  lamented  the  solitude  to  which 
she  was  of\en  left  for  da^s  together,  advised  her 
to  have  a  female  friend  in  her  house,  that  her 
mind  m^ht  not  be  left  to  prey  upon  itself  by 
living  so  much  alone.  She  thanked  her  for  the 
kind  suggestion,  but  said  she  felt  it  was  wiser 
and  better  not  to  have  a  confidential  ftiend  al- 
ways at  hand,  *  for  of  what  subject  should  we 
talk,*  said  she,  *  but  of  my  husband*s  faults  7 
Ought  I  to  allow  myself  in  such  a  practice  7  It 
would  lead  me  to  indulge  a  habit  of  complaint 
which  I  am  labouring  to  subdue.  The  compas- 
sion  of  m  V  friend  would  only  sharpen  my  feel- 
ings which  I  wish  to  blunt.    Giving  vent  to  a  | 


flame  only  makee  it  rage  the  mora ;  M 
ing  cannot  subdue  it,  at  least  the  cons< 
that  I  am  doing  my  duty  will  enable  me  to  toi^ 
port  it  When  we  foeV  added  ehe,  'that  we 
are  doiimg  wrong,  the  opening  of  our  heart,  may 
strengthen  our  virtne ;  bat  when  we  are  tt^tr^ 
ing  wrong,  the  mind  demands  another  eort  of 
strength  ;  it  wants  hiffher  support  than  friend* 
ship  has  to  impart  ft  pours  out  its  sorrows  is 
prayer  with  fuller  oonfidenee,  knowing  that  he 
who  aeee  ean  aoetain ;  that  he  who  hears  will 
recompense ;  that  he  will  judge,  not  our  weak- 
ness but  our  eflbrt  to  conquer  it ;  not  our  svo. 
cem  but  our  endeavours ;  with  him  endeavour 
is  victory. 

*The  graoe  I  most  want,*  added  she,  *ie 
humility.  A  partial  ftiend,  in  order  to  support 
m^  spirits,  would  flatter  my  conduct ;  graluM 
With  her  soothing,  I  should,  perhaps,  not  eo 
entirely  oast  myself  for  comfort  on  God.  Con- 
teoted  with  human  praise,  1  might  rest  in  it. 
Besides  having  endured  the  emart,  I  would  not 
willinglv  endure  it  in  vain-  We  know  who  has 
aaid,  *  If  you  euflhr  with  me,  you  shall  also 
reign  with  me.*  It  is  not,  however,  to  mere 
eu&ring  that  the  promise  is  addressed,  but  lo 
suSbring  for  his  sake,  and  in  his  spirit..  Then 
turning  tu  the  Bible  which  lay  before  her,  and 
pointing  to  the  sublime  passa^  of*  St  Paul, 
which  she  had  just  been  readmg,  <  our  light 
afflietiop,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh 
for  us  a  for  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory .*^'  Fray,*  said  she,  *  read  this  in  con- 
nection with  the  next  verse,  which  is  not 
alwaya  done.  Wkem  is  it  that  it  works  for  us 
this  weight  of  glory  7  Only  *  while  we  are  look- 
inpf  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen.*  Do  ad- 
mire the  beauty  of  this  position,  and  how  the 
good  is  weighod  against  the  evil,  like  two  scales 
diSbrently  filled ;  the  affliction  is  liffht,  and  but 
for  a  moment ;  the  glory  is  a  tseuf  st,  and  it  is 
for  ever.  'Tis  a  foather  against  lead,  a  grain 
of  sand  against  the  universe,  a  moment  against 
eternity.  Oh!  how  the  ecale  which  contains 
this  world's  light  trouble  kicks  the  beam  when 
weighed  against  the  glory  which  shall  be  re- 
vealed.' 

*  At  the  end  of  two  years  she  had  a  little  girl ; 
this  opened  to  her  a  new  scene  of  duties,  and  a 
fresh  source  of  consolation.  Her  religion  proved 
itself  to  be  of  the  right  stamp,  by  making  her 
temper  still  more  sweet,  and  diffusing  the  hap- 
piest  elfocts  through  her  whole  character  and 
conversation.  When  her  hueband  had  staid  out 
late,  or  even  all  night,  she  never  reproached 
him.  When  he  was  at  home,  she  received  his 
friends  with  as  much  civility  as  if  she  had  liked 
them.  He  foond  that  his  house  was  conducted 
with  the  utmost  prudence,  and  that  while  she 
maintained  his  credit  at  his  table,  her  personal 
expenses  were  almost  nothinr;  indeed,  eelf 
seemed  nearly  annihilated  in  her.  He  some- 
timee  felt  disappointed,  because  he  had  no  cause 
of  complaint,  and  was  angry  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  condemn. 

*  As  he  has  a  very  fine  understanding,  he  was 
tlie  more  provoked,  because  he  could  not  help 
seeing  that  her  blameless  conduct  put  him^  oon* 
tinually  in  the  wrong.  All  this  puazled  him.— 
He  never  suspeetad  that  there  was  a  prinoipIe« 
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<ml  «f  whkk  toth  MDMqiiMioM  ooold  ^ row, 
mhI  WW  ready  to  cttribate  to  inooDBibililj,  that 
patience  wbioh  nothing  ebort  of  Christian  piety 
•oaM  have  inepired.  He  liad  conceived  of  re- 
Bgidi,  as  a  nsionary  system  of  wordi  and 
phraees,  and  conelnded  that  from  so  onsubstan- 
tkl  a  theory,  il  would  be  a  ibUy  to  look  for  prac 
tHsal  eflects« 

^Sometimes  when  he  saw  her  narsinff  his 
ehtld,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  be  was  almost 
lempled  to  admire  the  mother,  who  is  a  most 
pleasing  firane ;  and  now  and  then,  when  his 
Jieart  was  thus  softened  for  a  moment,  be  would 
ask  himself,  what  reasonable  gronnd  of  objection 
there  was  either  to  her  mind  or  person  7 

*  Mrs.  Carlton,  knowinf  that  his  affairs  most 


rily  be  embarrassed  by  the  extraordinary 
•spenses  ne  had  inoorred,  when  tho  steward 
broorht  her  nsual  year's  allowance,  she  refosed 
to  take  acre  than  hali^  and  ordered  him  to  ero- 
jrioy  the  remainder  on  his  master's  accoont 
Tho  faithfiil  old  man  was  ready  to  weep,  and 
•oold  not  forbear  sayinf  ,  *  Madam,  yon  coald 
not  do  more  for  a  kind  husband.  Besides,  it  is 
bat  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean.*—*  That  drop,' 
said  she,  *  it  is  my  duty  to  contribute.'  When 
the  steward  commnnicated  this  to  Carlton,  he 
was  deeply  affected,  refused  to  toke  the  money, 
and  again  was  driven  to  resort  to  the  wonderful 
principle,  iirom  which  such  right  hot  difficult 
notions  could  proceed.* 

Here  I  interrupted  Mr.  Stanley.  *  I  am  quite 
of  the  steward's  opinion,*  said  I.  'That  a  wc 
■lan  should  do  this,  and  much  more  for  the  man 
who  loved  her,  and  whom  she  toved,  is  qnite  in* 
tolligible  to  every  being  who  has  a  heart  But 
Ibr  a  cruel,  nnfocling  tyrant !  I  do  not  compre- 
bend  it     What  say  you.  Miss  Stanley  7 

*  Under  the  oircnmstanoee  you  suppose,*  said 
she,  blushing,  *  I  think  the  woman  would  have 
no  ehadow  of  merit ;  her  conduct  would  be  a 
mere  gratification,  an  entire  indulgence  of  her 
•wn  melings.  The  triumph  of  affection  wonld 
have  been  cheap :  Mrs.  Carlton's  was  the  tri- 
umph  of  religion ;  of  a  principle  which  could 
snbdoe  an  attachment  to  a  worthy  object,  and 
aet  with  each  generosity  towards  an  unworthy 


Mr.  Stanley  went  on.  *  Mrs.  Carlton  frequent 
]y  set  up  late  reading  such  books  as  might  qaa- 
ufy  her  for  the  education  of  her  child,  but  al. 
ways  retired  before  ehe  had  reason  to  expect 
Mr.  Carlton,  lest  he  might  construe  it  into  up. 
braiding.'  One  night,  as  he  was  not  expected 
to  come  homo  at  all,  she  eat  later  than  nsual, 
and  had  indulged  hereelf  with  teking  her  child 
to  pass  the  night  in  her  bed.  With  her  usual 
earnestness  she  knelt  down  and  ofibred  up  her 
devotions  by  her  bed-side,  and  in  a  manner  par- 
ticniarly  solemn  and  affiicting  prayed  for  her 
hnsband.  Her  heart  was  deeply  touched,  and 
she  dwelt  on  these  petitions  in  a  strain  peculiar- 
ly forvent  She  prayed  for  his  welfare  in  both 
worlds,  and  earnestly  implored  that  she  might 
be  made  the  humble  instrument  of  his  happiness. 
She  meekly  acknowledged  her  own  many  of* 
fonoee ;  of  his  she  eaid  nothinr. 

*  Thinking  herself  secure  m>m  interruptico, 
her  petitions  were  uttered  ak>nd ;  her  voioe  often 
foltering,  and  her  eyea  streaning  with  tears. 

Voi.lL 


Litde  did  she  think  that  the  eljeet  of  her  ptiqh 
ers  ^0kM  within  hearing  of  them.  He  liad  re- 
turned  home  unexpectedly,  and  coming  softly 
into  the  room,  beard  her  pious  aapirations.  m 
was  inexpressibly  affected.  He  wept  and  sighed 
bitterly.  The  light  from  the  candles  on  the  tat 
ble  foU  on  the  blooming  fooe  of  his  sleeping  in- 
fant,  and  on  that  of  his  weeping  wifo.  It  wae 
too  much  for  him.  But  he  bad  not  the  virtuoue 
courage  to  give  way  to  his  feelings.  He  had 
not  the  generoeity  to, come  fom^ard  and  exprese 
the  admiration  he  felt  He  withdrew  nnper 
ceived  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  ia 
great  perturbation  of  spirit  Shame,  remorsoi 
and  confusion,  raised  euch  a  conflict  in  hb  mind* 
as  prevented  him  from  closing  his  eyes ;  whiln 
she  slept  in  quiet,  and  awoke  in  peace. 

*  The  next  morning,  during  a  very  short  intarw 
view,  he  behaved  to  her  with  a  kindness  whic^ 
she  bad  never  before  experienced.  He  had  nol 
reeoluticm  to  breakfast  with  her,  bnt  promised^ 
with  affiMition  in  his  words  and  manner  to  re- 
turn to  dinner.  The  truth  was,  he  never  quitted 
home,  but  wandered  about  his  woods  to  oompose 
and  strengthen  his  mind.  This  self-examinatioA 
was  the  &st  he  had  practised ;  ite  effbcte  wepe 
salutary. 

*  A  day  or  two  proviojis  to  this  they  had  dined 
at  our  house.  He  had  always  been  mnoh  ad» 
dieted  to  the  pleasures  of  tlie  teble.  He  ex* 
pressed  high  approbation  of  a  particular  diab| 
and  mentioned  again  when  he  got  home  bow 
much  he  liked  it  The  next  morning  Mra, 
Carlton  wrote  to  Luotlla  to  beg  the  receipt  for 
making  this  ragout ;  and  this  day,  when  be  re* 
turned  from  his  solitery  ramble  and  *  oompuno* 
tious  visitings,'  the  favourite  dish,  most  •>4^ 
sitely  dressed  was  produced  at  his  dinner.  a» 
thanked  her  for  tbie  obliging  attention,  and  turn* 
ing  to  the  butler,  direeted  him  to  tell  the  cook 
that  no  dish  was  ever  so  well  dressed.  Ht% 
Carlton  blushed  when  the  honest  butler  saidi 
*  Sir,  it  waa  my  mistress  dressed  it  with  her  ow« 
hands,  because  she  knew  your  honoor  waa  fond 
of  it* 

*  Tears  of  gratitude  rushed  into  Carlton's  eyei^ 
and  tsars  of  joy  overflowed  thoee  of  the  old  de- 
mestic,  when  his  master,  rising  from  the  taUe^ 
tenderly  embraced  his  wifo,  and  declared  he  wan 
unworthy  of  such  a  treasure.  'I  have  been 
guilty  of  a  public  wrong,  Johnson,'  said  he  to  hie 
servant,  *  and  my  reparation  shall  be  as  puUiei 
I  can  never  deeerve  her,  bat  my  lift  shall  be 
spent  in  endeavooring  to  do  so.* 

*  The  little  girl  was  bronjght  in,  and  her  pre. 
sence  seemed  to  cement  this  new  formed  unicB. 
An  augmented  cheerfulness  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Carlton  invited  an  increased  tendernees  on  thai 
of  her  hnsband.  He  be^an  every  day  to  disco, 
ver  new  excellencee  in  bis  wifo,  which  he  readi- 
ly acknowledged  to  herself,  and  to  the  world. 
The  conviction  of  her  worth  had  gradually  been 
producing  estsem,  esteem  now  ripened  into  aflbc- 
tion,  and  his  afiection  for  his  wifo  was  mingled 
with  a  blind  sort  of  admiration  of  that  pie^ 
which  had  produced  such  eflbets.  ^e  now  be- 
gan to  think  home  the  pleasanteet  place,  and  hU 
wifo  the  pleasanteet  companion. 

'  A  gentle  oeneore  from  him  on  the  eaoaerf«» 
firngabty  of  her  dreaii  nized  with  admiretiwi 
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of  the  fwrity  of  itt  molivo,  was  an  iotimatipo  to 
livr  to  be  more  elegant  He  happened  %  ad- 
mire a  gown  worn  by  a  lady  whom  they  had  vi. 
tiled.  8he  not  only  eent  for  the  same  materials 
hot  bad  it  made  by  the  same  pattern.  A  little 
ntlention,  of  which  he  ftlt  the  delicacy. 

*  He  not  only  mw,  but  in  no  long  time  ao- 
knowiedged,  that  a  religion  which  produced  anoh 
admirable  efleole,  conld  not  be  ao  miachtevoae  a 

C'noiple  aa  he  had  soppoaed,  nor  coold  it  be  an 
irt  principle.  Her  pradence  has  accomplished 
what  her  piety  began.  She  always  watched  the 
tarn  of  his  eye,  to  see  how  far  she  might  ven- 
tiire,  and  changed  the  discourse  when  the  look 
was  not  encouraging.  She  never  tired  him  with 
leelBres,  nerer  intruded  serious  discourse  un- 
seasonably,  nor  prolonged  it  improperly.  His 
early  love  of  reading,  which  had  for  some  years 
given  way  to  more  turbulent  pleasures,  he  has 
fesumed  ;  and  fVequently  insists,  that  the  books 
he  reeds  to  her  sfaaU  be  of  her  own  choosing.  In 
this  choice  she  exercises  the  nicest  discretion, 
saieUing  such  as  may  |fently  lead  his  mind  to 
higher  pursuits,  but  which  at  the  same  time  are 
ao  elegantly  written,  as  not  to  disgust  his  taste. 
In  all  thia  Mra.  Stanley  is  her  friend  and  cooo. 
seller. 

*  While  Mrs.  Carlton  is  advancing  her  hua- 
kand*s  relish  for  books  of  piety,  he  u  forming 
har's  to  polite  literature.  She  herself  often  pro. 
poees  an  amuaing  book,  that  he  may  not  suspect 
nr  of  a  wish  to  abridge  his  innocent  gratifica- 
tions ;  and  by  this  complaisance  she  gains  more 
tfian  ahe  loeea,  for,  not  to  be  outdone  in  pfene. 
laaity,  he  often  proposes  some  pious  one  in  re- 
tarn.  Thus  their  mutual  sacrtfioss  are  mutual 
beaelits.  She  has  found  out  that  he  has  a  highly 
anitivaled  understanding,  and  he  has  discovered 
that  she  has  a  mind  remarkably  susceptible  of 
•altivatton.  He  has  by  degrees  dropt  most  of 
bia  former  aasociatee,  and  has  entirely  renounced 
Ae  diversions  into  which  they  lad  him.  He  is 
baeome  a  frequent  and  welcome  visitor  here. 
His  ooaduot  is  uniformly  respectable,  and  I  look 
forward  with  hope  to  his  becoming  even  a  shining 
aharaetor.  There  is,  howsver,  a  pertinacity,  I 
may  say  a  sincerity,  in  his  temper,  which  some- 
what keeps  him  back.  He  will  never  adopt  any 
principle  without  the  most  completo  conviction 
^  his  own  mind ;  nor  profess  any  truth,  of 
which  he  himself  does  not  actually  fool  the 
force*^ 

Lady  Belfield,  after  thanking  Mr.  Stanley  for 
his  interesting  little  narrative,  earneatly  request* 
ed  that  Sir  John  would  renew  his  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Carlton,  that  ahe  heraelf  might  be  en- 
aUed  to  profit  by  such  an  afieoting  example  of 
the  power  of  genuine  religion  as  his  wifo  exhi- 
bited ;  confossing  that  one  such  living  instance 
would  weigh  more  with  her  than  a  hundred  ar- 
guraents.  Mrs.  Stanley  obligingly  promised  to 
mvite  them  to  dinner  the  first  leisure  day. 

Mr.  Stanley  now  informed  ns  that  Sir  George 
Aston  was  arrived  from  Cambridge  on  a  visit  to 
his  mother  and  sisters ;  that  he  was  a  youth  of 
great  promise,  whom  he  begged  to  introduce  to 
ae  aa  a  young  man  in  whoee  welfkre  he  took  a 
lively  concern,  and  on  the  right  formation  of 


country  would  give  him  a  vaty  aoaaidwaMa  la. 
floence ;  to  thia  influence  it  waa,  therefore,  of 
great  importance  to  give  a  right  direotioo.  We 
next  rooming  took  a  ride  to  Aston  Hall,  and  I 
commenced  an  arquaintance  with  the  engagtn# 
young  baronet,  which  1  doubt  not,  fton  whatl 
saw  aind  heard,  will  baraaftar  ripen  into  iriaad* 
ship^ 


CHAP.  XIX. 


Turn  good  raetor  joined  the  party  at  dianar. 
The  conversation  after  trarda  happened  to  torn  on 
the  value  of  human  opinion,  and  Sir  John  Bel* 
field  made  the  hackneyed  obeervation,  that  tha 
desire  of  obtaining  it  ahoold  never  be  disoonragadt 
it  being  highly  usefol  as  a  motive  of  aetion. 

•  Yea,*  said  Dr.  fiarfow,  'it  certainly  has  ito 
uses  in  a  World,  the  affairs  of  which  most  ba 
chiefly  carried  on  by  worldly  men;  a  world 
which  is  itself  governed  by  low  motivee.  But 
human  applause  is  not  a  Christian  prinoipls  of 
action ;  nay,  it  is  so  adverse  to  Christian!^,  thai 
our  Saviour  himaelf  assigns  it  as  a  powerful 
cauee  of  men*s  not  believing,  or  at  least  not  eon- 
fessing  him,  beeau9t  then  loved  ike  praiee  ef  mm. 
The  eager  deaire  of  fame  is  a  aort  of  separation 
line  between  Paganism  and  Christianity.  Tha 
ancient  philosophers  have  left  as  many  ■*»'**'rg 
examples  of  moderation  in  earthly  thinga,  and 
of  the  contempt  of  riches.  So  far  the  light  of 
reason,  and  a  noUe  seir>denial  carried  them; 
and  many  a  Christian  may  blush  at  tbeae  in> 
stances  of  their  superiority ;  but  of  aa  indiflbr- 
enoe  to  iame,  of  a  deadnees  to  human  appUuae^ 
except  as  founded  on  a  loftinees  of  spirit,  disdain 
of  their  judges,  and  self-sufficient  pride,  I  da  not 
recollect  any  instonca.* 

*  And  yet,'  said  Sir  John,  *  I  remember  Seneaa 
says  in  one  of  hia  epistles,  that  no  man  expreasaa 
such  a  respect  and  devotion  to  virtue,  as  he  who 
forfoite  the  rejwte  of  being  a  good  man,  that  ha 
may  not  forfoit  the  eonoeienee  of  being  such.' 

*They  might,*  repliod  Mr.  Stonley,  *inei. 
dentally  express  some  such  sentiment,  in  a  wall 
turned  period,  to  give  antithesis  to  an  expreasioa« 
or  weight  to  an  apothegm ;  they  rai^ht  declaim 
against  it  in  a  fit  of  disappointment,  in  the  burst 
of  indignation  excited  by  a  recent  loes  of  popn- 
larity ;  but  I  queetion  if  they  ever  onoa  adad 
upon  it    I  question  if  Marina  himself,  sitting 
amidst  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  actually  folt  it. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  doee  it  seem  to  have  been  incuU 
oated  as  a  principle,  or  enforced  as  a  rule  of  no- 
tion :  nor  oould  it.......».........it  was  *  against  tha 

canon  law  of  their  foundation.' 

Sir  Jehn.  *  Yet  a  good  man  struggling  with 
adveraity  is,  I  think,  represented  by  one  of  their 
authors,  as  an  object  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  gods.* 

S&inUy.    *  Tee— but  the  divine  approbation 
alone  was  never  proposed  as  the  standard  of 
right,  or  the  reward  of  actions,  except  by  divine 
revelation.' 
*  Nothing  seems  more  difficult,'  said  I,  *  to 
on  toe  rirni  lormauon  or    lettle  than  the  standard  of  right    Everyman 
wheee  aharaoter  mooh  would  cupand,  as  he  had    has  a  standard  of  his  own,  which  he  oouudem 
a  large  estate,  and  tha  fomily  interaat  in  the  1  as  of  ooivarsal  application.    One  makaa  ^' 
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tastet,  deiirw  mnd  appetites,  hit  rale  of  rifht ; 
anather  the  example  of  certain  indiyidoals,  mlli. 
Ue  like  bimielf ;  a  third,  and  indeed  the  ffena- 
rality,  the  maxima,  habits,  and  mannera  of  the 
ftahionable  part  of  the  world.* 

Sir  John.  *  Bat  since  it  ia  ao  diffienk  to  die- 
eriminate  between  allowable  indnlgenoe  and 
eriminal  conformity,  the  life  of  a  cooaeientioos 
man,  if  he  be  not  coRatitntionally  temperate,  or 
habitoaify  firm,  mnat  be  poisoned  with  aotieitiide, 
and  perpetually  racked  with  the  tear  of  exceed- 
ing his  limits.* 

Stanley,  *  My  dear  Belfield,  the  peace  and  ae- 
enrity  of  a  Chriatian,  we  well  know,  are  not  left 
to  depend  on  oonstitntional  temperanoe,  or  ha. 
bitnal  firmneas.  Theae  are,  as  the  yoang  Nn- 
raidian  aays, 

PerftetioBS  tJiat  are  placed  in  bones  and  nenres. 

There  ia  aliiffher  and  snrer  way  to  present  the 
solicitude  which,  by  correcting^  the  principle ; 
to  get  the  heart  set  right ;  to  be  jeakraa  over 
ourselves ;  to  be  careful  never  to  venture  to  the 
edge  of  our  lawful  limita ;  in  short,  and  that  ia 
the  only  infkllible  standard,  to  live  in  the  con- 
scientious practice  of  measuring  all  we  say,  and 
do,  and  think,  by  the  unerring  rule  of  God's 
word.* 

Sir  John,  *  The  impossibility  of  reaching  the 
perfoetion  which  that  rule  reqnirea,  aometimea 
diiooorages  well  meaning  men,  as  if  the  attempt 
were  hopeleas. 

Dr»  Barlow,  *That  is.  Sir,  because  they  take 
np  with  a  kind  of  hearaay  Christianity,  ita  re- 
puted paina  and  penaltiea  drive  them  off  from 
inquiring  for  themaelvea.  They  rest  on  the 
surface^ — If  the^r  would  go  deeper  they  would 
see  that  the  Spirit  which  dictateid  the  Scripture 
la  a  Spirit  of  power  as  well  as  a  Spirit  of  pro- 
mise. All  that  he  requires  us  to  do,  he  enables 
OS  to  perform.  He  does  not  prescribe  *  rules* 
Wttbont  furnishing  us  with  arms.* 

In  anawer  to  some  further  remarks  of  Sir 
John,  who  spoke  with  due  abhorrence  of  any  in- 
stance of  actual  vice,  but  who  aeemed  to  have 
no  just  idea  of  its  root  and  principle.  Dr.  Bar- 
low observed  :  *  While  every  one  agrees  in  re- 
probating  wicked  actiona,  fow,  comparatively, 
are  aware  of  the  natural  and  habitual  evil  which 
hirks  in  the  heart  To  thia  the  BiUe  particu- 
larly direeta  our  attention.  In  describing  a  bad 
character,  it  does  not  say  that  his  actiono  are 
flagitious,  but  that  *God  it  not  in  all  his 
ihmightt,*  This  is  the  description  of  a  tho- 
roughly worldl  V  man.  Those  who  are  given  up 
completely  to  the  world,  to  ita  maxims,  its  prin- 
eiples,  its  cares,  or  its  pleaaures,  cannot  enter- 
tain thoughta  of  God.  And  to  be  unmindful  of 
his  providence,  to  be  regardless  of  his  presence, 
to  bs  insensible  to  his  mercies,  must  be  nearly 
as  ofiensive  to  Him  aa  to  deny  his  existence. 
Excesssive  dissipation,  a  supreme  tove  of  mo 
ney,  or  an  entire  devotedness  to  ambition,  drinks 
up  that  apirit,  swallows  up  that  affection,  ex- 
hausts  that  vigour,  starves  that  aeal,  with  which 
a  Chriatian  ammld  devote  himaelf  to  serve  his 
Maker. 

*  Pray  observe,*  continued  Dr.  Barlow,  *  that 
I  am  not  speaking  of  avowed  profligates,  but 
of  deeeat  obaraolers ;  maik  who»  while  they  are 


pursuing,  with  keen  inCeBWMM,  the  great  «b. 
jecti^f  their  attaehment,  do  not  deride  or  evea 
totally  neglect  religious  observances ;  yet  think 
they  do  much  and  well,  by  affi>rding  some  old 
sorapa  of  refuse  time  to  a  fow  wary  prayofv 
and  aleepy  thonghta,  fVom  a  mind  worn  dowa 
with  engmgementa  of  pleasure,  or  |projeela  of  ao. 
cumulation,  or  aehemes  of  amUtionr  in  aH 
theae  several  pnrauita,  there  may  be  nolhinf 
which,  to  the  groaa  perceptions  of  the  wodS^ 
would  appear  to  be  moral  turpitude.  The  plea- 
sure may  not  be  profligacy,  the  wealth  so  ehe» 
rished  may  not  have  be«i  fhiudnlently  obtained, 
the  ambition,  in  human  esttmatioo,  nay  not  ba 
dishonourable ;  but  an  alienation  from  God,  aa 
indifierenoe  lo  eternal  thiaga,  a  spirit  inoom* 
patible  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  will  ba 
found  at  the  bottom  of  all  theae  rastieas  pur- 
suits.* 

*  I  am  entirely  of  yonr  opinion.  Doctor,*  aaid 
Mr.  Stanley,'  *it  is  taking  up  with  sooethii^ 
short  of  real  Chriatianity ;  it  u  an  apeataop 
from  the  doctrinea  of  the  Bible,  it  is  the  sab* 
atitotion  of  a  apuriooa  and  popular  religion,  fov 
that  which  was  revealed  fiom  beaven ;  it  ia  a 
departure  from  the  faith  once  delivered  to  tha 
sainta  that  has  so  fatally  sunk  our  morality,  and 
given  countenance  to  that  low  ataadard  of  praa* 
tical  virtue  which  prevaila.  If  we  lower  tha 
principle,  if  we  obscure  the  light,  if  we  rejeaCi 
the  influence,  if  we  sully  the  purity,  if  wa 
abridge  the  atrictneas  of  the  divine  law,  there 
will  remain  no  aaoending  power  in  the  aoul,  aa 
stirring  apirit,  no  quickening  aspiration  aflat 
perfoction,  no  streteiiin|f  forward  after  that  ha^ 
liness  to  which  the  beatific  vision  ia  specifieal^ 
promised.  It  is  in  vain  to  expeet  that  the  pra» 
tioe  will  riae  higher  thaa  the  prineiple  whiah 
insfHres  it;  that  the  habits  will  be  saperiar  la 
the  motives  which  govern  them.* 

Dr.  Barlow.  '  Selfishness,  security,  and  mn 
soality  are  predicted  by  our  Saviour  aa  the  oha> 
racter  of  the  laat  timea.  In  alluding  to  the  ante* 
diluvian  world,  and  the  cause  of  its  destruction, 
eating,  drinking,  and  marrying,  could  not  ha 
named  in  the  Gospel  aa  thinga  oensnraUa  In 
themselves,  they  being  necessary  to  the  very 
existence  of  that  world,  which  the  abuse  of  them 
waa  tending  to  deatroy.  Our  Saviour  doea  nci 
deaerilie  criminality  by  the  exoeas,  but  by  tin 
spirit  of  the  act  He  epeaks  of  aatiag,  nai 
gluttony ;  of  drinking,  not  intoxication ;  of  mar* 
riage,  not  licentious  intercourse.  Tbie  soams 
a  (Hain  intimation,  that  carrying  on  the  trana* 
actions  of  the  world  in  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
and  that  habitual  deadneaa  to  the  oonoems  of 
eternity,  in  being  so  alive  to  the  plsasures  or 
the  intereets  of  the  present  moment,  do  not  indi. 
oate  a  atate  of  safoty,  even  wheie  groes  aeta  of 
vice  may  be  rare.* 

SUmUy.  *  It  is  not  b^  a  few,  or  even  many 
instanoea  of  excaaaive  wickedneea  that  the  moh 
ral  state  of  a  country  is  to  be  judged,  but  by  a 
general  avereeness  and  indifibrenee  to  rtal  reli- 
gion. A  fow  examplea  of  glaring  impiety  may 
fomiah  more  aubject  for  declamation,  but  ara 
not  near  ao  deadly  a  symptom.  It  is  no  new  r^ 
mark,  that  more  men  are  undone  by  an  excea* 
aive  indulgence  in  thinga  permitted,  thaa  by  the 
flommiaainn  of  avowed  aina.* 
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Air  Mkm  '  Bam  hnp^  m  thote,  who,  bjr 
tkmr  fkith  uni  pMty  wo  ddivorad  firom  these 
diftcnkiM  !* 

StmmUy,  •  My  dear  Belfield  when  are  thoee 
■vtvilefed  beinfa  f  It  k  one  lad  proof  of  human 
nfiroiitT,  that  the  beat  men  have  oontimially 
theae  thnge  to  aUoff le  with.  What  makea  the 
difference  ia,  that  thne  whom  we  call  good  men 
iirogfle  on  te  the  end,  while  theothera,  not  aee. 
IBf  the  danger  do  not  atrngf  le  at  all.' 

•Chriotiana,'  said  Dr.  Barlow,  'who  would 
Mrietlj  keep  within  the  bonnds  prescribed  by 
their  raligion,  ehoold  iniilaW  the  ancient  Ro- 
■nna,  w£»  carefully  watched  thai  their  god 
IWflHnna,  who  defined  their  limits,  ahould  ne- 
w  recede ;  the  first  step  of  hie  retreat,  they 
Mid,  would  be  the  deetroction  of  their  eecority.* 

SirJtktL  *B«t,  Doctor,  pray  what  remedy 
do  you  recommend  against  this  natural,  I  had 
■iwoBt  «id  thia  invincible  propenaity  to  over- 
enhM  the  world  7  I  do  not  mean  a  propensity 
Merely  to  oterrate  ita  pleasnree  and  its  honoars, 
hot «  diapeaition  to  yield  to  its  domination  over 
Hm  mioo,  to  indulge  a  too  earnest  deeire  of 
fltandini  well  with  it,  to  cherish  a  loo  anxious 
ntard  ler  ita  good  opinion  !* 

Jhk  Bsrisw.  *  The  knowledge  of  the  diaease 
■hcttid  precede  the  application  of  the  remedy. — 
Human  applause  is  by  a  worldly  man  reckoned 
■el  only  among  the  luzuriea  of  life,  but  among 
ntides  of  the  first  necessity.  An  undue  desire 
toekUin  it,  has  certainly  ita  firandatioo  in  vani- 
ty ;  and  -it  is  <me  of  our  grand  errors  to  reckon 
■wiity  a  trivial  fkult  And  over  estimation  of 
^Bharacter,  and  an  anrioue  wish  to  oonciliato  all 
ABftagee,  ia  an  infirmity  firom  which  even 
averthr  men  are  not  exempt ;  nay,  it  is  a  weak' 
from 


which,  if  they  are  not  governed  by  a 
«lriet  religioue  principle,  worthy  men  are  in 
noet  danger.  Reputation  being  in  itself  so  very 
JeslraUe  a  good,  those  who  actually  poeeeas  it, 
And  in  aome  sense  deeenw  to  poesess  it,  are  apt 
fia  make  it  their  standard,  and  to  reat  in  it  as 
<helr  supreme  aim  and  end.' 

Sir  J0km.  *  You  have  expoeed  the  latent  prin- 
Aiple,  it  remains  that  you  sugfgest  ito  cure.' 

Dr,  BmHow,  *  I  believe  the  most  eflhetual  re- 
nMiy  would  be,  to  excite  in  the  mind  firequent 
Ihooghta  of  our  divine  Redeemer,  and  of  Ata  ea. 
Iftmato  of  that  world  on  which  we  so  fondly  set 
our  afibctions,  and  whose  approbation  we  are  too 
apt  to  make  the  chief  object  of  our  ambition.' 

SIrJthn,  *  I  alkiw  it  to  have  been  necessary, 
lliat  Christ  in  the  great  end  which  he  had  to  ac 
eomplish,  should  have  been  poor,  and  neglected 
and  contemned,  and  that  he  should  have  tram- 
pled  on  the  great  thinga  of  thia  world,  human 
applause  among  the  rest ;  but  I  do  not  conceive 
that  this  obligation  extends  to  his  followers,  nor 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  partake  the  poverty 
which  he  preferred,  or  to  renounce  the  wealth 
and  grandeur  which  he  set  at  nought,  or  to  imi- 
tate him  in  making  himself  of  no  reputation.' 

Dr.  Bariaw.  *  We  are  not  indeed  called  to  re- 
semble him  in  hie  external  circumstances.  It  is 
•ot  our  bounden  doty  to  be  necessarily  expoaed 
to  the  same  contempt;  nor  are  we  obliged  to 
•mbrace  the  same  ignominy.  Yet  it  aeeraa  a 
iMUval  consequence  of  our  Christian  profession, 
thai  the  things  which  he  despiaed,  we  ahould 


not  venerate ;  the  vaniticB  he  trampled  on,  W9 
ahould  not  admire;  the  world  which  he  oca* 
sured,  we  ought  not  to  idolise ;  the  case  which 
he  renounced,  we  should  not  rato  too  highly ; 
the  fame  which  he  aet  at  nought,  we  ought  not 
anxioualy  to  coveU— Surely  the  followers  of  him 
who  waa  *  despised  and  rejected  of  men,*  should 
not  eeek  their  highest  graUfioation  from  the  fla^ 
tery  and  applaoae  of  men.  The  truth  ia,  in  all 
diacouraee  on  this  subject,  we  are  compeltod 
continually  to  revert  to  tlw  obacrvation  that 
Christianity  is  a  religion  of  the  kiart.  And 
though  we  are  not  caUed  upon  to  partake  the 
poverty  and  meannees  of  hie  aituation,  vet  the 
precept  is  clear  and  direct,  reepecting  the  len^ 
per  by  which  we  ahould  be  governed. 

*  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you  which  waa  also 
in  Christ  Jesus.'  If,  therefore,  we  happen  to 
possees  that  wealth  and  grandeur  which  he  die* 
dained,  we  should  jMSsess  tk§m  m$  thmurh  W9 
possessed  tk§m  nsC  We  have  a  fiur  and  liberal 
permission  to  use  them  aa  his  gift,  and  to  his 
gtory,  but  not  to  erect  them  into  the  supreme 
objects  of  our  attachment  In  the  aame  mauwr 
in  every  other  point,  it  ia  atill  the  apirit  of  the 
act,  the  temper  of  the  mind  to  which  we  are  to 
look.  For  instance,  I  do  not  think  that  I  am 
obliged  to  show  my  faith  by  aacrificingmy  8oo« 
nor  my  obedience,  by  selling  all  thai!  have  to 
give  to  the  poor ;  but  I  think  I  am  bound  by 
the  spirit  of  these  tare  powerfinloommanda,  to 
practice  a  cheerful  acqnieecence  in  the  whole 
will  of  God,  in  auffering  and  renouncing,  aa 
well  as  in  doing,  when  I  know  what  is  really 
hia  will.' 

CHAP.  XX. 

Tm  pleasant  reflectiona  excited  by  the  ia- 
tereating  conversetion  of  the  evening  were  cru- 
ellj  interrupted  by  my  faithful  Edwarda.  •  Sir,' 
said  he,  when  he  came  to  attend  me,  *■  do  yon 
know  that  all  the  telk  of  the  Hall  to  night  at 
supper  was,  that  Misa  Stanley  ie  ffoing  to  be 
married  to  young  Lord  Staunton  7  He  ia  a  con- 
Bin  of  Mrs.  Carlton'a,  and  Mrs.  Stanley's  coach 
man  brought  home  the  newa  from  thence  yea* 
torday.  I  could  not  get  at  the  very  truth,  be- 
cauae  Mrs.  Comfit  waa  out  of  the  way ;  but  all 
the  servanto  ame,  that  though  he  is  a  lord,  and 
rich,  and  hanJaoroe,  he  is  not  half  yood  enough 
for  her.  Indeed,  Sir,  they  aay  he  u  no  better 
than  he  should  be.' 

I  was  thunderstruck  at  thb  intelligence.  It 
WM  a  trial  1  had  not  suspected.  *  Does  he  vieil 
here  then,  Edwarda,*  said  I,  '  for  I  had  neither 
seen  nor  heard  of  him.*^*  No  Sir,'  said  he,  •  but 
Miss  meeto  him  at  Mr.  Carlton's.'  This  shock- 
ed me  beyond  expression.  Lucille  meet  a  man 
at  another  bouse!  Lucille  carry  on  adandea. 
tine  engagement  I  Can  Mrs.  Carlton  be  capable 
of  conniving  at  it !  Yet  if  It  were  not  dandea. 
tine,  why  ehould  he  not  viait  the  Grove  V 

These  termenling  reflectiona  kept  me  awake 
the  whde  night  To  acquit  Lucille,  Edward'a 
story  made  difficult ;  to  condemn  her,  my  heart 
found  impoaeible.  One  moment  I  blamed  nT 
own  foolish  timidity,  which  had  kept  me  back 
from  making  any  propoeal,  and  the  next,  I  waa 
gUd  that  the  Mny  woild  eaahle  ma  to  nft  the 
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froth.  Hid  to  probe  her  cheraotor.  *  If  I  do  not 
6nd  oonuetency  here/  leid  I,  *  I  ehall  renoonce 
all  oonfidenoe  in  human  Tirtue.* 

I  uroee  early  and  went  to  indaljre  my  medita- 
tlona  in  the  garden.  I  saw  Mr.  Stanley  sittiDg 
wider  the  faToortte  oak.  I  was  inetantly  tempt- 
ed to  go  and  open  my  heart  to  him,  bat  teeing 
a  book  in  bis  hand,  I  fbared  to  inter  rapt  him  ; 
■nd  was  turning  into  another  walk,  till  I  had 
aeqnired  more  oompoeure— He  called  after  me, 
and  inTited  me  to  sit  down. 

How  violent  were  my  floctuations !  How  in- 
ooneistent  were  my  feeling!  How  much  at 
varianoe  was  my  reason  with  my  heart!  The 
man  on  earth  with  wliom  I  wished  to  confer  in- 
vited me  to  a  oonierenee.  With  a  mind  ander 
the  dominion  of  a  passion  which  I  was  eager  to 
declare,  yet  agitated  with  aii  uncertainty  which 
I  bad  as  mach  reason  to  fbar  might  be  painfully 
as  pleasantly  removed ;  I  stood  doubtful  whether 
to  seiae  or  to  decline  the  occasion  which  thos 
nres^nted  itself  to  me.  A  moment's  reflection, 
oowaTer  oonvinoed  me  that  the  opportonity  was 
too  inviting  to  be  neglected.  My  impatience 
fbr  an  eclaircissement  on  Lord  8taanton*s  sub- 
jeet  was  too  powerful  to  be  any  longer  resisted. 

At  length  with  the  most  unfeigned  diffidence, 
and  a  hesitation  which  I  feared  would  render 
ny  words  unintelligible,  I  ventured  to  express 
my  tender  admiration  of  Miss  Stanley,  and  im> 
ptored  permission  to  addrees  her. 

My  application  did  not  seem  to  surprise  him. 
He  only  gravely  said,  *  We  will  telk  of  this  some 
future  day.*  This  cold  and  laconic  reply  in. 
slantly  sunk  my  spirite.  I  was  shocked  and 
visibly  confused.  *  It  is  too  late,*  said  I  to  my- 
self. *  Happy  Lord  Steunton !'  He  saw  my 
distrees,  and  teking  my  hand  with  the  utmost 
kindness  of  voice  and  manner,  said,  My  dear 
young  friend,  content  yoorself  for  the  present 
with  the  assuranoe  of  my  entire  esteem  and 
aibetion.  This  is  a  very  early  declaration. 
You  are  scarcely  acquainted  with  Lucille ;  you 
do  sot  yet  know,'  added  he,  smiling,  *■  half  her 
firalta.* 

•Only  toll  me,  My  dear  Sir,*  said  I,  a  little 
rO-assured,  and  grasping  his  band,  *  that  when 
yon  know  all  mine,  you  will  not  reject  me. 
Only  toll  me  that  you  fbel  no  repugnance — that 
yeu  have  no  other  views— that  Miss  Stenley  has 
na  other  '  *  here  I  stopt,  my  voice  failed — ^the 
excess  of  my  emotion  prevented  me  from  finish- 
ing my  sentence. — He  encouragingly  said,  *  I 
know  not  that  Lucilla  has  any  atUchment  For 
myself,  I  have  no  views  hostile  to  your  wishes. 
You  have  a  double  intereet  in  my  heart  You 
are  endeared  to  mo  by  your  personal  merit, 
and  by  my  tender  fHendship  for  year  beloved 
father.  But  be  not  impetuous.  Form  no  sud- 
den resolution.  Try  to  assure  yourself  of  my 
daughter's  aflbction,  before  you  ask  it  of  her. 
Remain  here  another  month  as  my  welcome 
giiest,  as  the  son  of  my  friend.  Take  that 
month  to  examine  your  own  heart,  and  to  en. 
deavour  to  obtain  an  interest  in  ber's ;  we  will 
then  resume  the  subject.' 

*  But,  my  dear  Sir,*  said  I,  *  is  not  Lord  Staun- 
ton— ^  'Set  your  heart  at  rest,*  said  he.  *  Though 
we  are  both  a  little  aristocratic  in  our  political 
priueiplee,  yet  when  the  competition  is  fbr  the 


happiness  of  lifb,  and  the  liitorests  of  vifld% 
both  Lucilla  and  her  father  think  with  Domeoti 

that 

'A  lord 
'  Oppoied  against  a  man,  ia  but  a  man.' 

So  saying,  he  quitted  me ;  but  with  a  benignity 
in  his  oountenanoe  and  manner  that  iaftMNl  net 
only  consolation,  but  joy  into  my  heart  My 
spirits  were  at  once  elated.  To  be  aHowed  to 
think  of  Lucilla !  To  be  permitted  to  attach  my 
self  to  her !  To  be  sure  her  heart  was  not  en- 
gsged !  To  be  invited  to  rsmaia  a  month  kmger 
nnder  the  same  roof  with  her— to  eee  her— 49 
hear  hereto  talk  to  her— all  thia  was  a  happi- 
ness so  great  that  I  did  not  alkiw  myself  to  re^ 
pine,  because  it  was  not  all  I  had  wtahed  to  oh» 
tein. 

I  met  Mrs.  Stanley  soon  afWr.  I  pereeHvt 
by  her  illuminated  eoontenance,  that  my  propo^ 
sal  had  been  already  commonieated  to  her.  I 
ventured  to  teke  her  band,  and  with  the  moil 
respeotfbl  eaineatoess  entreated  her  friendabhftt 
— her  good  offices.  *I  dare  not  trust  myselr 
with  you  just  now,*  said  she,  with  an  aflbetieo« 
ate  smile;  'Mr.  Stanley  will  think  I  abetm. 
bellion,  if  through  my  encouragement  yo« 
shouM  yidate  your  engagemente  with  hhit. 
*But,*  added  she,  kfaidlv  preesing  my  hand, 
*you  need  not  be  muon  afraid  of  me.  Mr. 
Stan]ey*s  sentiments  on  this  point,  as  on  aB 
others,  are  exactly  my  own.  We  have  but  on# 
heart  and  mind,  and  that  heart  and  mind  are  not' 
unfavourable  to  your  wishee.*  With  a  tear  la 
her  eyes,  and  ailbetion  in  her  looks,  she  tore 
herself  away,  evidently  af)>aid  of  giving  way  Hk 
her  feelings. 

I  did  not  think  myself  bound  by  any  point  of 
honour  to  conceal  the  stste  of  my  heart  Arom 
Sir  John  Belfield,  who  with  his  lady  joined  bm 
soon  af\er  in  the  rarden.  I  was  astonished  to 
find  my  passion  ror  Miss  Stenley  was  no  seerel 
to  either  of  them.^ — Their  penetration  had  lefl 
me  nothing  to  disclose.  Sir  John  however  look- 
ed  serious,  and  aflbcled  an  air  of  mystery  whieb 
a  little  alarmed  me.  *  I  own,*  said  be,  *  there  It 
some  danger  of  your  saccess.'  I  eagerly  en 
quired  what  he  thought  I  had  to  fbarT— ^l^m 
have  every  thing  to  mar,'  replied  he  in  a  tone 
of  grave  irony,  *  which  a  man  not  Ibur  aad 
twenty,  of  an  honourable  &mily,  whh  a  clear 
estate  of  four  thousand  a  year,  a  peraoa  that  all 
the  ladies  admire,  a  mind  which  aH  the  men 
esteem,  and  a  temper  which  endeare  you  t» 
men,  women,  and  ehildren,  etim  Aar  fhm  ■ 
little  country  girl,  whoee  heart  is  as  fhw  a* 
a  bird,  and  who,  if  I  may  Judge  by  her  amilaa 
and  bloshee  whenever  you  are  taniag  to  her, 
would  have  no  mortal  ebjMtien  to  timg  in  the  - 
same  cage  with  you.' 

'  It  will  be  a  sad  dull  novel  however,*  said 
Lady  Belfield—*  all  is  likely  to  goon  ao  smoother 
that  we  shall  flag  fbr  want  of  mcident  No  diffi. 
calties,  nor  adventures  to  heighten  tiie  Intorest 
No  cruel  step<dame,  no  tyrant  &ther,  no  capri- 
cious mistress,  no  moated  castle,  no  intrigoin|^ 
confidante,  no  treacherous  spy,  no  formidable 
rival,  not  so  much  as  a  dnel  or  even  a  chaUengUp 
I  fear,  to  give  variety  to  the  roonotoiioaa  aoaoe.* 

I  mentioned  Eldward's  report  respectiDf  Lord 
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ftitttott,  aad  vwntA  iwir  mach  it  had  distarbed 
VM.  'That  ha  admirea  her/  aaid  Ladj  Bel- 
fiald,  *ia  notorioua.  That  hia  addreaaae  bava 
not  beeo  anooaraged,  I  hava  alao  heard,  bat  not 
Aom  the  hmilv.  Aa  to  Locilla,  aha  ia  the  laat 
firl  that  would  eter  ioainnate  even  to  me,  to 
vheoi  aha  ia  to  niireaervtad,  that  aha  had  reject, 
•d  80  irreat  an  offer.  I  have  heard  her  azpreaa 
heraelf  with  an  indifnation,  iforeif  d  to  her  gene- 
ral  anildneaa,  againat  women  who  are  grnilty  of 
tbia  ftafaioDable*  thia  diahonoorable  indelioaoy.' 
•  Well,  but  CKiarlea,*  aaid  Sir  John,  *  yon  moat 
poaitifely  aaaoDM  a  little  dejection,  to  diveraify 
the  bttaineaa.  It  wiU  grire  intereat  to  your  conn.* 
tinanee,  and  palboa  to  your  manner,  and  ten- 
demeaa  to  your  aooant— And  you  moat  forget 
aH  atlentiooa,  and  nag leot  all  eiTiUtiea.  And 
yon  mnat  appear  abaent,  and  diHraii  and  reveur; 
aappwiaiiy  while  yonr  Ible  hanp  in  aome  aoa. 
panaa.— And  you  mnat  read  Petrarch,  and  re- 
peat Tibiiiloa^  and  write  aonnata.  And  when 
yon  are  apohen  to,  yoo  mnat  not  liatan.  And 
yon  anoal  wander  in  the  grave  1^  moon-ahina, 
aad  talk  to  the  Qreada,  and  the  Dryada,  and  the 
Naiada  Oh !  no,  nnfortnnatal^,  I  am  afraid 
thara  are  no  Naiada  within  bearmg. — You  muat 
mabe  the  wooda  ▼oeal  with  the  name  of  Lacilla ; 
luckily  'tie  aueh  a  poetical  name  that  echo  won*t 
be  aahamed  to  repeat  it  I  haTC  ^pone  through 
it  all,  Charlaa,  and  know  every  hi|h  way  and 
^a  way  in  the  map  of  love.  I  will,  however, 
ba  aeriona  for  one  moment,  and  tall  you  for  toot 
anm^t,  thai  though  at  your  age  I  waa  fuU  aa 
ttneh  in  for  it  as  you  are  now,  yet  aflar  ten 
yaaia  union.  Lady  Belfield  haa  enabled  ma  to 
daclaM 

How  moch  the  wlfb  li  dearsr  than  the  biMs.* 

A  tear  gliatened  in  her  aofl  eyet  at  this  tender 
com  pli  moot 

Juat  at  that  moment  Lacilla  happened  to  croea 
the  lawn  at  a  diatance.  At  sight  of  her,  I  could 
not,  aa  I  pointed  to  her,  forbear  exclaiming,  in 
the  words  of  Sir  John*B  favourite  poet, 

Thsie  doUi  beauty  dwill, 
Thitt  moat  oonipicHoas,  aven  in  outward  diape, 
Where  dawns  the  high  expression  of  a  mind. 

*Vhia  ia  very  fine,'  aaid  Sir  John,  aareaati- 
eallv;  *I  admire  all  yon  young  enthuaiaatic 
nhiloaaphera,  with  your  intaUectoal  refinement 
Vou  pretend  to  be  oaptivmtad  only  with  mimd. 
I  obeerve,  however,  that  previeoa  to  your  rap. 
tipraa,  you  alwaya  take  care  to  get  thia  mind 
lo4g«d  in  a  £ur  nnd  youthful  fbrm.  Thia  men. 
tal  beauty  ia  alwaya  prudeotly  enahrined  in  aome 
elegant  eorporaal  frame  before  it  u  worahipped. 
I  ahottld  be  |[lad  to  aae  aome  of  thaae  intellec. 
tual  adorera  u  love  with  the  mind  of  an  old  or 
ugly  woman.  I  never  heard  any  of  yen  fall 
into  eeataciea  in  deacanting  on  the  mind  of  yonr 

Kad-«nolhar.*  After  aome  farther  irony,  they 
me  to  indnlf^  my  meditaticna,  in  the  na- 
tore  of  which  a  aingla  hour  had  made  ao  jdba- 
aant  a  ravoUtigo. 


CHAP.  XXL 

Tin  converaation  of  two  men  bred  at  the  aame 


aehool  or  college,  when  the^  happen  lo  ttiaal 
afVerwards,  ia  commonly  uninteresting,  not  tq 
say  tiresome,  to  a  third  peraon,  aa  tnvolviag 
looal  circuroatancea  in  which  he  haa  no  concern 
But  thia  waa  not  always  the  caaa  ainoe  the  meet* 
ingof  my  two  friends.— Something  waa  gene» 
rany  to  be  gained  by  their  communicationa  even 
on  tbeae  unpromiaing  topica. 

At  breakfaat,  Mr.  Stanley  said,  •  Sir  John,  yon 
will  aee  here  at  dinner  to  morrow  our  old  ooIJege 
acqainUnoe,  Ned  Tyrrel.  Though  he  doea  not 
commonly  live  at  the  family  houae  in  this 
neighbourhood,  but  at  a  little  place  he  haa  in 
Buckinghamshire,  he  comes  among  us  periodi- 
cally to  receive  hia  rente.  He  alwaya  invitee 
himaelf,  for  hia  aociety  ia  not  the  moet  engaging.* 

*  I  heard,*  replied  Sir  John,  *  that  he  became 
a  notorious  profligate  after  he  lefl  Cambridge, 
though  I  have  loat  sight  of  him  ever  since  we 
parted  there.  But  I  waa  glad  to  learn  lately 
that  he  has  become  quite  a  reformed  man.' 

*  He  ia  BO  fbr  reformed,*  replied  Mr.  Stanlev, 

*  that  he  is  no  longer  grossly  lioeotiona.  But  m 
laying  down  the  vices  of  yoath,  he  haa  taken  up 
successively  those  which  he  thought  better 
soiled  to  the  sucoeaeive  atages  of  his  progreea* 
Ashe  withdrew  himself  from  his  loose  habitaand 
connections,  ambition  became  his  governing  paa* 
sion ;  he  courted  public  favour,  thirated  fbr  place 
and  distinction,  and  laboured  by  certain  obliqui* 
tiea  and  some  little  sacrifices  of  principle  to  oh* 
tain  promotion.  Finding  it  did  not  anawer,  and 
all  his  hopes  failing,  he  now  rails  at  ambition, 
wondera  men  will  wound  their  consciences  and 
renounce  their  peace  fbr  vain  applause  and 

*  the  babble  reputation. — His  sole  delight  at  pre* 
sent,  I  hear,  is  in  amassing  money  and  reading 
controveraial  divinity.  Avarice  haa  aupplanied 
ambition,  juat  as  ambition  expelled  profligacy. 

*  In  the  interval  in  which  be  waa  passing  from 
one  of  these  stages  to  the  other,  in  a  very  uneaay 
state  of  mind,  he  dropped  in  by  accident  where 
a  famous  irrejg-ular  preacher  was  diaaeminating 
hia  Antinomian  doctrinea.  Caught  by  his  ve- 
hement but  coarse  eloquence,  and  captivated  by 
an  alluring  doctrine,  which  promiaed  much 
while  it  required  little,  he  adopted  the  aoothing 
but  fallacious  tenet  It  is  true,  I  hear  he  ia  be- 
come a  more  reapectable  man  in  his  conduct, 
but  I  doubt,  though  I  have  not  lately  aeen  him, 
if  his  present  state  may  not  be  rather  woraa 
than  his  former  onea. 

*■  In  the  two  previous  stages,  he  waa  diatnrb- 
ed  and  dissatis/iod.  Here  he  haa  taken  up  hia 
reat  Out  of  this  strong  hold  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  subsequent  vice  will  ever  drive  him,  or 
true  religion  draw  him.  He  aometimea  atianda 
public  worship,  but  aa  he  thinka  no  part  of  it 
but  the  aermon  of  much  value,  it  is  only  when 
he  likes  the  preacher.  He  haa  little  notion  of 
the  reapect  due  to  establiahed  inatitutiona,  and 
does  not  heartily  like  any  preoomposed  forma  of 
prayer,  not  even  our  incomparable  Liturgy.  He 
reads  such  religious  books  only  aa  tend  to  ea* 
tablish  his  own  opinions,  and  taika  and  diapuiea 
loudly  on  certain  doctrinal  pointa.  But  an  ac- 
cumulating Christian,  and  a  Chriatian  who,  fbr 
the  purpoae  of  accumulation,  ia  aaid  to  be  on- 
charitable,  and  even  aomewhat  opnresaife,  ia  a 
paradox  which  I  cannot  solve,  and  aa  anooialT 
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wkioh  I  MilBot  (somprelMiid.  Cofetoaaness  i*, 
M I  nid,  a  more  creditable  vice  than  Ned*s  for- 
mer  oneB,  bat,  for  that  very  reaaon  more  danger- 


ous. 


*  From  this  sober  Tioe,*  said  I,  *  proceeded  the 
blackest  crime  ever  perpetrated  by  haman  wick- 
ednese :  fbr  it  does  not  appear  that  Jodas,  in  his 
direfal  treason,  was  instigated  by  malice.  It  is 
obseryable,  that  when  our  Saviour  names  this 
sin,  it  is  with  an  emphatical  warning,  as  know- 
ing its  mischief  to  be  greater  because  its  scan- 
dal was  less.  Not  content  with  a  single  caution, 
he  doubles  his  exhortation,  *  Takt  kttd  and  ht- 
tosre  of  covetousness.' 

After  some  remarks  of  Sir  John  which  I  do 
not  recollect,  Mr.  Stanley  said,  *  I  did  not  intend 
making  a  philippic  agamst  covetousness,  a  sin 
to  which  I  believe  no  one  here  is  addicted.  Let 
OS  not,  however,  plume  ourselves  in  not  being 
guilty  of  a  vice,  to  which,  as  we  have  no  naturid 
bias,  so  in  not  committing  it,  we  resist  no  tempta- 
tion. What  I  meant  to  insist  on  was,  that  ex- 
changing a  turbulent  fbr  a  ^uiet  sin,  or  a  scan- 
dalous fbr  an  orderly  one,  is  not  reformation ; 
or  if  you  will  allow  me  the  strong  word,  is  not 
conversion.' 
^  Mr.  Tyrrel,  according  to  his  appointment, 
came  to  dinner,  and  brought  with  him  his  ne- 
phew,  Mr.  Edward  Tyrrel,  whom  he  had  lately 
entered  at  the  university,  with  a  design  to  pre- 
pare  him  for  holy  orders.  He  was  a  well-dis- 
posed  younff  man,  but  his  previous  education 
was  said  to  have  been  very  much  neglected,  and 
be  was  rather  deficient  in  the  necessary  learn- 
ing. Mr.  Stanley  had  heard  that  Tyrrel  had 
two  reasons  fbr  breeding  him  to  the  church.  In 
the  first  place,  he  fancied  it  was  the  cheapest 
profession,  and  in  the  next,  he  had  laboured  to 
infuse  into  him  some  particular  opinions  of  his 
own,  which  he  wished  to  disseminate  through 
his  nephew.  Sir  Greorge  Aston  having  accident- 
ally called,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  stay,  and  Dr. 
Barlow  was  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Tyrrel,  by  his  observations,  soon  enabled 
OS  to  discover  that  his  religion  had  altered  no. 
thing  but  his  language.  He  seemed  evidently 
more  fond  of  controversy  than  of  truth,  and'^he 
whole  turn  of  his  conversation  indicated  that  he 
derived  his  religions  security  rather  from  the 
adoption  of  a  party  than  from  the  implantation 
of  a  new  principle.  '  His  discourse  is  altered,* 
said  Mr.  Stanley  to  me  afterwards,  *  but  I  great- 
ly fear  his  heart  and  afiections  remain  un- 
ehsnged.* 

Mr.  Stanley  contrived,  fbr  the  sake  of  his  two 
academical  guests,  particularly  young  Tyrrel, 
to  divert  the  conversation  to  the  subject  of  learn 
ing,  more  especially  clerical  learning. 

In  answer  to  a  remark  of  mine  on  the  satis- 
Ikction  I  had  fblt  in  seeing  such  a  happy  union 
of  learning  and  piety  in  two  clergymen  who  had 
lately  dined  at  the  6reve,  Mr.  Stanley  said,  *  Li- 
tsrature  is  an  excellent  thing,  when  it  is  not  the 
best  thing  a  man  has.  It  cannot  surely  be  an 
oSbnce  to  our  Maker  to  cultivate  carefully  his 
highest  natural  gifl,  our  reason.  In  pious  men 
it  18  peculiarly  important,  as  the  neglect  of  such 
cultivation,  in  certain  individuals,  has  led  to 
much  error  in  religion,  and  given  much  just 
offence  to  the  irreligioas,  who  are  very  sharp- 


sighted  to  tho  faults  of  pious  di»gaetsrs>  I, 
therefore  truly  rejoice  to  see  a  higher  Ume  of 
literature  now  prevailing,  especially  in  so  many 
of  our  pious  young  divines ;  the  deficiency  <h 
learning  in  some  of  their  welUmeaning  prede- 
cessors having  served  to  bring  not  only  them- 
selves, but  religion  also  into  contempt,  s^pecialFf 
with  men  who  have  only  learning* 

TyrrtU  *  I  say  nothing  agaiast  the  necessity 
of  learning  in  a  lawyer,  because  it  may  help 
him  to  lead  a  judge,  and  to  mislead  a  jury ;  nor 
in  a  physician,  because  it  may  advance  bis  era- 
dit  by  enabling  him  to  conceal  the  deficiendee 
of  his  art ;  nor  in  a  private  gentleman,  beeeose 
it  may  keep  him  out  of  worse  mischiel.  But  1 
see  no  usejof  learning  in  the  clergy.  There  2e 
my  friend  Dr.  Barlow.  I  would  willingly  give 
up  all  his  learning,  if  he  would  go  a  little  deeper 
into  the  doctrines  he  professes  to  preach.* 

Mr.  Stanley,  *  I  should  indeed  think  Dr*  Bar* 
low's  various  knowledge  of  little  value,  did  be 
exhibit  the  smallest  deficiency  in  the  greet 
points  to  which  you  allude.  But  when  I  am  per« 
suaded  that  his  learning  is  so  far  from  detract* 
ing  from  his  piety,  that  it  enables  him  to  render 
it  more  extensively  useful,  I  cannot  wish  bia» 
dispossessed  of  that  knowledge  which  adorns  hie 
reliffion  without  diminishing  its  good  efTeots.' 

Tyrrel.  *  You  will  allow  Diat  those  first  great 
publishers  of  Christianity,  the  Apostles,  had 
none  of  this  vain  learning.* 

Stanley.  *  It  is  frequently  pleaded  by  the  de« 
spisers  of  learning,  that  the  Apostles  were  illite* 
rate.  7*he  fact  is  too  notorious,  and  the  answer 
too  obvious  to  require  to  be  dwelt  upon.  But  it 
is  unfortunately  adduced  to  illustrate  a  positien 
to  which  it  can  never  apply,  the  vindication  of 
an  unlettered  clergy.  It  is  a  hacknied  remark^ 
but  not  the  less  true  for  being  old,  that  the  wis- 
dom of  Grod  chose  to  accomplish  the  first  pr<^ 
molgation  of  the  gospel  by  illiterate  men,  t9 
prove  that  the  work  was  his  own,  and  that  the 
success  depended  not  on  the  instruments  em- 
ployed, but  on  the  divinity  of  the  truth  itselfl 
But  if  the  Almighty  chose  to  establish  his  reli- 
gion by  miracles,  be  chooses  to  carry  it  on  by 
other  means.  And  he  no  more  sends  an  ignorant 
peasant  or  fisherman  to  instruct  men  in  Chris- 
tianity now,  than  he  appointed  a  Socrates  or  e 
Plato  to  be  its  publishers,  at  first.  As,  however, 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  situations,  se 
there  may  be  a  proportionable  difference  allow- 
ed in  the  attainments  of  the  clergy.  I  do  not 
say  it  is  necessary  for  every  village  curate  to  be 
a  profound  scholar ;  but  as  he  may  not  always 
remain  in  obscurity,!  there  is  no  necessity  ror 
his  being  a  contemptible  one.* 

Sir  John,  *  What  has  been  said  of  those  wha 
affect  to  despise  birth  has  been  applied  also  to 
those  who  decry  learning ;  neither  is  ever  un- 
dervalued except  by  men  who  are  destitute  of 
them  :  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  ae 
literature  and  religion  both  sunk  together  in  tbs 
dark  ages,  so  both  emerged  at  the  same  auspi- 
cious sra. 

Mr.  Stanley,  finding  that  Dr.  Qarlow  was  nol 
forward  to  embark  in  a  subject  which  he  con- 
sidered as  rather  personal,  said,  *  Is  it  presump- 
tuous to  observe,  that  though  the  Apostles  were 
,  unlettered  men,  yet  those  inatrnments  who  were 
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lo  U  — iilayd  in  «trfioM  iiiifidirijr  difficnltv 
the  Almiifhty  eoDdeMMMM  partly  to  fit  for 
thair  peottlkr  wurk  by  ^rett  banian  attaln- 
BMttti?  !%•  Apodla  of  tba  Geotilei  wm 
Wmifkt  HB  at  the  ibet  of  Gamatiei ;  and  Moiet, 
«riM>  was  Mtinad  to  ibe  bi|fh  ofice  of  a  graat 
iagitlatof^  wu  iBMnicted  in  alL  the  vitdom  of 
the  moat  iearmd  natian  then  axiiUngr.  The 
Jawiah  law-nvary  though  under  the  guidance  of 
iMpintaon  itself,  did  not  fill  hta  station  the 
wmm  far  this  preparatory  iBStrootlon.  To  bow 
impartaAt  a  ose  the  Apastle  ooBverted  Ata  erudi> 
tion,  we  may  inJbr  from  hiscondoot  in  the  most 
iMrned'  and  polished  aesembly  in  the  world.  He 
did  not  mmeoessarily  exasperste  the  polite  Athe- 
ftftane  by  coarse  apbrsidinf  ,  or  illitorate  damoor, 
Nt  he  attacked  thean  on  their  own  ground.  With 
aMuii  dieerirnnathif  wisdom,  with  what  power, 
fal  reaeooittg  did  he  nnibld  to  them  that  God 
WlMni  tke^  ifnoranHy  worshipped !  With  what 
liaiper,  with  what  elegance  did  he  expoee  their 
Aillaw  theoloff y !  Had  be  been  as  unacquainted 
with  tkekr  religion,  a«  they  were  with  Ait,  he 
hirf  wanted  tJM  appropriate  grannd  en  which 
In  bnild  his  instruetito.  He  seiesd  on  the  in- 
ierlption  of  their  own  pigan  altar,  as  a  text 
ftom  wkieh  to  preach  tne  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity.  From  his  knowledge  of  their  errors, 
be  WIS  enabled  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth. 
He  made  their  paalfT«  which  he  quoted,  and 
their  mythology  which  he  would  not  haire  been 
cbke  to  explooe  if  he  had  not  underatood  it,  a 
Hiesie  fron  whieh  to  dedues  the  doctrine  of  the 
Reeurrsetien }  thus  softening  their  prejudices 
nnd  letting  them  see  the  infinite  superiority  of 
that  Christianity  which  he  enforced,  to  the  mere 
learning  and  mental  cultivation  on  which  they 
m&  highly  valued  themMdves.  By  the  same  so- 
ber discretion,  accurate  reasoning,  and  gracefbi 
elegance,  he  afterwards  obtained  a  patient  hear- 
ing, and  a  frvourable  judgment  ttom  king 
Agrippa.' 

Jh.  Bariow,  *  It  has  always  appeared  to  me, 
that  a  strong  reason  why  the  younger  part  of  a 
diergyman's  life  should  be  m  a  good  measure 
4s«oted  to  learning  is,  that  he  may  afterwards 
Recover  ite  comparative  v&nfty.  It  would  have 
be(Hi  a  leas  difficult  sacrifice  for  St  Paul  to  pro- 
Ibss  that  he  renounced  ail  things  for  religion,  if 
he  had  had  nothing  to  renounce ;  and  to  count 
an  things  as  dross  in  the  comparison,  if  he  had 
had  no  gold  to  put  in  the  empty  scale.  Gngory 
If  atiaasen,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  mas- 
ters of  Greek  literature,  declkred  tliat  the  chief 
value  which  he  set  upon  it  was,  that  in  possess- 
ing it  he  had  something  of  worUi  in  itself  to 
esteem  as  nothing  in  oomparison  of  ChristjaB 
truth.  And  it  ia  delightftil  to  bear  Selden  and 
Grotios,  and  Pascal  and  Salmasius,  whom  I 
may  be  allowed  to  quote,  without  being  suspect- 
ed  of  professional  prejudice,  as  none  of  them 
were  clergymen,  while  they  warmly  recom- 
mended to  others,  that  leammff,  of  wiiich  they 
themselves  wel«  tlie  most  astonishing  examples, 
a|  the  same  time  dedicating  their  hves  to  the 
advancement  of  religion.  It  is  delightful,  I  say, 
to  hear  them  acknowledge  that  their  learning 
was  only  valuable  as  it  put  it  in  their  power  to 
IM'omote  Chrialiaoity,  and  to  have  something  to 
sacrifice  for  ite  sake.* 


7>rrv{.  *Ictn  wiflijigtyelhivlltelA  po«^a 
dramatic  poet  especially,  may  study  the  worfc« 
of  Mm  g^aat  critics  of  antiqui^  with  some  profit) 
but  that  a  Christian  writer  of  sermons  can  have 
any  juat  ground  for  studying  a  Pagan  critic,  is 
to  roe  quite  inconceivable.* 

Sianiey,  *  And  yet,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  a  sermon  la 
a  work  which  demands  regularity  of  plan,  oe 
well  ae  a  poem.  It  requires  too,  something  of 
the  same  unity,  arrangement,  divisions  and  ludd 
order  as  a  tragedy ;  something  of  the  exordium 
and  the  peroration  which  belong  to  the  compo- 
sition of  the  orator.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  la 
constantlv  to  exhibit  all  this,  but  he  should  al- 
ways understand  it*  And  a  discreet  dergyroan, 
especially  one  who  is  to  preach  before  auditotv 
of  the  higher  rank,  and  who,  in  order  to  obtain 
respect  from  them,  wishes  to  excel  in  the  art  of 
composition,  will  scarcely  be  less  attentive  to 
form  his  judgment  by  some  acquaintance  wtlh 
LoDginus  and  Quintilian  than  a  dramatic  poet* 
A  writer  of  verse,  it  is  true,  may  please  to  a  ocN 
tern  degree  by  the  force  of  mere  genius,  and  4 
writer  of  sermons  will  instruct  by  the  mero 
power  of  his  piety ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  will  ever  writo  well,  if  they  do  not  possest 
the  principles  of  good  writing,  and  form  tben^i 
selves  on  the  mocwiB  of  sood  writers.' 

*  Writing,*  said  Sir  John,  *  to  a  certain  degree 
is  an  art,  or,  if  you  please,  a  trade.  And  as  no 
man  is  allowed  to  set  up  in  an  ordinary  trade 
till  he  has  served  a  long  apprenticeship  to  ite 
mi^terie$,  (the  word,  I  think,  used  in  inden- 
tures,) so  no  man  should  set  up  for  a  writer,  till 
he  knows  somewhat  of  the  mysteries  of  the  art 
he  is  about  to  practice.  He  may,  afler  ail,  if 
he  wante  talents,  produce  a  vapid  and  inefficient 
book ;  but  possess  what  talenU  he  may,  he  will 
without  knowledge,  produce  a  crude  ud  indi- 
gested one.* 

Tffrrel  *  Still  I  insist  upon  It,  that  in  a  Chris- 
tian minister  the  lustre  of  learning  is  tinsel,  and 
human  wisdom  folly.' 

Stanley.  *  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion,  if  hf 
reste  in  his  learning  as  an  end  instead  of  using 
it  as  a  meam  ;  if  the  fame,  or  the  pleasure,  or 
even  the  human  profit  of  learning  be  his  idli- 
mate  object  Learning  in  a  clergyman  without 
religion  is  dross,  is  nothing;  not  ap  religioa 
without  learning.  I  am  persuaded  that  much 
good  is  done  by  men  who,  though  deficient  in 
this  respect,  are  abundant  in  seal  and  piety  | 
but  the  good  they  do  arises  from  the  exertlcki 
of  their  piety,  and  not  firom  the.  de^cienoy  of 
their  learning.  Their  labours  are  benencial 
fVom  the  talent  they  exercise,  and  not  from  their 
want  of  another  talent  The  Spirit  of  God  can 
work,  and  often  does  work  by  feeble  instruments^ 
and  divine  troth  by  ite  own  omnipotent  ener^ 
can  effect  ite  own  purposes.  But  particular  in- 
stances do  not  go  to  prove  that  tM  instrument 
ought  not  to  be  fitted  and  polished,  and  sharpen- 
ed for  ite  allotted  work.  JBverv  student  should 
be  emulously  watchful  that  he  does  not  diminish 
the  stock  of  profeseional  credit  by  his  idleneasj 
he  should  be  stimuhited  to  individoal  exertion« 
by  bearing  in  mind  that  the  English  cSerjp 
have  always  been  allowed  by  foreigners  to  M 
the  most  learned  body  in  the  world..' 

Dr.  Barlow,   •  What  Mr.  Stanley  has  aaid  of 
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Cbe  talne  of  knowledgre,  does  not  at  all  militate 
against  such  fundamental  prime  trnths — *  This 
is  eternal  life  to  know  Grod  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  he  has  sent — I  desire  to  know  nothing, 
save  Jesus  Christ— The  natural  man  cannot 
know  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,'  and  a  hun- 
dred other  such  passages.' 

7)frreL  *  A je,  Doctor,  now  yon  talk  a  little 
more  like  a  Christian  minister.  But  from  the 
greater  part  of  what  has  been  asserted,  you  are 
all  of  you  such  advocates  for  human  reason  and 
human  learning,  as  to  give  an  air  of  paganism 
to  your  sentiments.* 

Stanley.  *It  does  not  diminish  the  utility, 
though  it  abases  the  pride  of  learning,  that  Chris- 
tianity did  not  come  into  the  world  by  human 
discovery,  or  the  disquisitions  of  reason,  but  by 
immediate  revelation.  Those  who  adopt  your 
way  of  thinking,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  should  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  work  of  God,  in  changing  the 
heart,  is  not  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
human  faculties.  Grod  expects,  in  his  most 
highly  favoured  servants,  the  diligent  exercise 
of  their  natural  powers ;  and  if  any  human  being 
has  a  stronger  call  (or  the  exercise  of  wisdom 
ftnd  judgment  than  another,  it  is  a  religious 
clergyman.  Christianity  does  not  supersede  the 
use  of  natural  giAs,  but  turns  them  into  their 
proper  channel 

*One  distinction  has  often  struck  me.  The 
enemy  of  mankind  seizes  on  the  soul  through 
the  medium  of  the  passions  and  senses ;  the 
divine  friend  of  man  addresses  him  through 
his  rational  powers — the  eyes  of  your  under- 
$tanding  being  enlightened^  says  the  Apostle.' 

Here  I  ventured  to  observe,  that  the  highest 
panegyric  bestowed  on  one  of  the  brightest  lu- 
minaries of  our  church,  is  that  his  name  is  sel- 
dom mentioned  without  the  epithet  judicious 
being  prefixed  to  it  Yet  does  Hooker  want 
fervour  7 — Does  Hooker  want  zeal  7 — Does 
Hooker  want  courage  in  declaring  the  whole 
oounsel  of  God  7 

Sir  John.  *  I  hope  we  have  now  no  clergyman 
to  whom  we  may  apply  the  biting  sarcasm  of 
Dr.  South,  on  some  of  the  popular  but  illite- 
fate  preachers  of  the  opposite  party  in  his  day, 
'that  there  was  all  the  confusion  of  Babel,  with- 
out the  gift  of  tongues.* 

Stanley,  *  And  yet  that  party  produced  some 

great  scholars,  and  many  eminently  pious  men. 
ut  look  back  to  that  day,  and  especially  to  the 
period  a  little  antecedent  to  it,  at  those  prodi- 
gies of  erudition,  the  old  Bishops  and  other  di- 
vines  of  our  Church.  They  were,  perhaps,  some- 
what too  profuse  of  their  learning  in  their  dis- 
courses, or  rather  they  were  so  brimful,  that 
they  involuntarily  overflowed.  A  juster  taste, 
in  our  time,  avoids  that  lavish  display,  which 
then  not  only  crowded  the  margin,  but  forced  it- 
self into  every  part  of  the  body  of  the  work. 
Tlie  display  of  erudition  might  be  wrong,  but 
one  thing  is  dear,  it  proved  they  had  it,  and  as 
Dryden  said,  when  he  was  accused  of  having 
too  much  wit,  *  after  all,  it  is  a  good  crime.* 

*  We  may  justly,'  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  in  the  re- 
finemnnt  oi^modern  taste,  censure  their  prolixity, 
and  ridicule  their  redundancies ;  we  may  smile 
at  their  divisions,  which  are  numberless ;  and 
tft  tiieir  sab-divioians,  which  are  endless :  we  | 
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may  allow  that  this  labour  for  perspicuity  some* 
times  produced  perplexity.  But  let  us  confese 
they  always  went  to  the  bottom  of  whatever 
they  embarked  in.  They  ransacked  the  stores 
of  ancient  learning,  and  the  treasures  of  modern 
science,  not  to  indulge  their  vanity  by  obtruding 
their  acquirements,  but  to  prove,  to  adorn,  and 
to  illustrate  the  doctrine  they  delivered.  How 
incredible  must  their  industry  have  been,  when 
the  bare  transcript  of  their  volomnious  folios 
seems  alone  sufficient  to  have  occupied  a  long 
life !' 

•  The  method,*  said  I,  •  which  they  adopted 
of  saying  every  thifig  that  could  be  said  on  all 
topics,  and  exhausting  them  to  the  very  dregs, 
though  it  may  and  does  tire  the  patience  of 
the  reader,  yet  it  never  leaves  him  ignorant ;  and^ 
of  two  evils,  had  not  an  author  better  be  tedious 
than  superficial  7  From  an  overflowing  vessel 
you  may  gather  more  indeed  than  you  want, 
but  from  an  empty  one  you  can  gather  nothing.' 

Tyrrel,  *  It  appears  to  me  that  you  wish  to 
make  a  clergyman  every  thing  but  a  Christian, 
and  to  bestow  upon  him  every  requisite  except 
faith.* 

Stanley.  *  God  forbid  that  I  should  make  any 
comparison  between  human  learning  and  Chris- 
tian principle ;  the  one  is  indeed  lighter  than  the 
dust  of  the  balance,  when  weight  against  the 
other.  All  I  contend  for  is,  that  they  are  not 
incompatible,  and  that  human  knowledge,  used 
only  in  subserviency  tq  that  of  the  Scriptures, 
may  advance  the  interests  of  religion.  For  the 
better  elucidation  of  those  scriptures  a  clergy- 
man should  know  not  a  little  of  ancient  lan- 
guages. Without  some  insizht  into  remote  his* 
tory  and  antiquities,  especially  the  Jewish,  ho 
will  be  unable  to  explain  many  of  the  manners 
and  customs  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume. 
Ignorance  in  some  of  these  points,  has  drawn 
many  attacks  on  our  religion  from  sceptical 
writers.  As  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  eccle- 
siastical history,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  re- 
commend that,  it  being  the  history  of  his  own 
immediate  profession.  It  is  therefbre  requisite, 
not  only  for  the  general  purposes  of  instruction, 
but  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  guard  against 
modern  innovation,  by  knowing  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  various  heresies  with  which  the 
Church  in  all  ages  has  been  infested. 

T)frrel,  *  But  he  may  be  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  all  this,  and  not  have  one  spark  of  light* 

Dr.  Barlow.  *  He  may  indeed  with  deep  con- 
cern I  allow  it.  I  will  go  farther.  The  pride 
of  learning,  when  not  subdued  by  religion  may 
help  to  extinguish  that  spark. — Reason  hai 
been  too  much  decried  by  one  party,  and  too 
much  deified  by  the  other.  Tne  difference 
between  reason  and  revelation  seems  to  be 
the  same  as  between  the  eye  and  the  light ;  the 
one  is  the  organ  of  vision,  the  other  the  source 
of  illumination.* 

Tyrrel  *  Take  notice,  Stanley,  that  if  I  eaa 
help  it,  1*11  never  attend  your  accomplished 
clergyman.' 

Stanley.  (Smiling)  *  I  have  not  yet  completed 
the  circle  of  his  accomplishment— ^Besides  what 
we  call  book  learning,  there  is  another  speciei 
of  knowledge  in  which  some  truly  good  men 
are  s«dly  deficient;  I  mean  an  acqoAintuMi 
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with  hnman  nature.  Tba  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  of  Him  who  made  it ;  the  study  of 
the  heart  of  man,  and  of  him,  who  haa  the  hearts 
of  all  men  in  his  hand,  enables  a  minister  to  excel 
in  the  art  of  instruction ;  one  kind  of  knowledge 
reflectki^  light  apon  the  other.  The  knowledge 
•f  mankind,  then,  I  may  yentore  to  assert,  u. 
Beat  to  reCgioni,  one  of  the  Erai  rec^uisites  of  a 
preacher ;  and  I  cannot  help  ascribmg  the  little 
■ttcoese  which  has  sometimes  attended  the  mi- 
nistry  of  even  worthv  men,  to  their  want  of  this 
grand  ingredient  it  will  diminish  the  use  the^ 
might  make  of  the  great  doctrines  of  our  reli. 
gion,  if  they  are  ignorant  of  the  various  modifi. 
cations  of  the  human  character  to  which  those 
doctrines  are  to  be  addressed. 

*  As  no  man  ever  made  a  true  poet  without 
this  talent,  one  may  venture  to  say,  that  few 
without  it  have  ever  made  eminent  preachers. 
Destitute  of  this,  the  most  elaborate  addresses 
will  be  only  random  shot,  which  if  they  hit,  will 
be  more  owing  to  chance  than  to  skiU.  With- 
out this  knowledge^  warned  by  Christian  affec- 
tion, guided  by  Chrbtian  judgment^  and  tem- 
pered with  Christian  meekness,  a  clergyman 
will  not  be  able  in  the  pulpit  to  accommodate 
himself  to  the  yarious  wants  of  his  hearers ; 
without  this  knowledge,  in  his  private  spiritual 
yisits,  he  will  reeemble  those  empirics  in  medi- 
cine  who  haye  but  one  method  of  treatment  for 
all  diseases,  and  who  apply  indiscriminately  the 
■ame  pill  and  the  same  drop  to  the  various  dis- 
tempers of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  constitutions. 
This  spirit  of  accommodation  does  not  consist 
in  ftlsifying,  or  abridging,  or  softening,  or  dis- 
goising,  any  truth ;  but  in  applying  truth  in 
every  form,  oommonicating  it  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  diverting  it  into  every  channel  Some 
good  men  seem  saidly  to  forget  that  precept— 
making  a  difftrenct—^x  they  act  as  if  all  oha. 
factors  were  exactly  alike.* 

TyrrtiL  *  You  talk  as  if  you  would  wish 
clergymen  to  depart  from  the  ainglenoss  of 
truth,  and  preach  two  ^pels.* 

Stanley,  *  Far  from  it.  But  though  troth  is 
■ingle,  the  human  charaoter  is  multiplied  almost 
to  infinity,  and  cannot  be  addressed  with  advan- 
tue  if  it  be  not  well  onderslood.  I  am  ashamed 
or  having  said  so  much  on  such  a  subject  in 
preeenoe  of  Dr.  Barlow,  who  is  silent  through 
delioaey.  I  will  onlj  add,  that  a  learned  young 
flJergyman  is  not  driven  for  necessary  rolaxa. 
tion  to  improper  amusements.  His  mind  will 
be  too  highly  set,  lo  be  satisfied  with  those 
light  diversions  which  purloin  time  without  af- 
fording the  necessary  renovation  to  the  body 
and  spirits,  which  is  the  true  and  lawful  end  of 
all  amusement.  In  all  circnmstancea,  learning 
•onfers  dignity  on  his  charaoter.  It  enables 
him  to  raise  the  tone  of  general  conversation, 
and  is  a  safe  kind  of  medium  with  persons  of  a 
higher  class  who  are  not  religious ;  and  it  will 
always  put  it  in  his  power  lo  keep  the  standard 
of  interoourse  above  the  degradins  topics  of  di- 
version,  sports  and  yulgar  gossip.^ 

Dr.  Bartpu,  ♦  You  see,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  that  a 
prudent  combatant  thinks  only  of  defending 
himself  on  that  side  where  he  is  assaulted.  If 
Mr.  Stanley's  antagonist  had  been  a  vehement 
advocate  tor  olerioJ  learning  as  the  great  es- 


sential  of  his  profiBSsioii,  he  woald  have  been 
the  first  to  caution  him  against  the  pride  and  in- 
flation which  often  attend  learning,  when  not 
governed  by  religion. — Learning  not  so  govern- 
ed might  injure  Christian  humility,  and  thus 
become  a  far  more  formidable  enemy  to  religion 
than  that  which  it  was  called  in  to  oppose.* 

Sir  Jdhn  said,  smiling,  *  I  will  not  apply  fo 
the  clergy,  what  Rasselas  says  to  Imlac,  after  he 
had  been  enumerating  the  numberless  qualities 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  poetic  art— 
*Thou  hast  oonvinced  me  that  no  man  can  be  a 
poet  i* — but  if  all  Stanley  says  be  just,  I  will 
venture  to  assert  that  no  common  share  of  in- 
dustry and  zeal  will  qualify  a  younp;  student 
for  that  sacred  profession.  I  haye  indeed  no 
experience  on  the  subject,  as  it  relates  to  the 
clerical  order ;  but  I  conceive  in  general,  that 
learning  is  the  best  human  preservative  of  yir» 
tue ;  that  it  safely  fills  up  leisure,  and  honour- 
ably adorns  life,  even  where  it  does  not  form  the 
business  of  it.' 

*•  Learning  too,'  said  I,  '  has  this  strong  re- 
commendation, that  it  is  the  offspring  of  a  mod 
valuable  yirtue,  I  mean  industry ;  a  quality  oo 
which  I  am  ashamed  to  see  Pagans  frequently 
set  a  higher  value  than  we  seem  to  do.' 

'  I  believe  indeed/  replied  Sir  John,. '  that  the 
ancients  had  a  higher  idea  of  industry  and  ee- 
yere  application  than  we  have.  Tully  calls  them 
the  imperatorim  vtrf  tif  es,  and  Alexander  said  that 
slayes  might  indulge  in  sloth,  but  that  it  was  a 
most  ro^al  thing  to  labour.' 

Stanley.  *It  has  been  the  error  of  sensible 
men  of  the  world,  to  erect  talents  and  learning 
into  idols,  which  they  would  have  oniversally 
and  exclusively  worshipped. — This  has  perhapc 
driven  some  religious  men  into  such  a  fear  of 
over  cultivating  learning,  that  they  do  not  cultu 
vate  it  at  alL  Hence  the  intervals  between  their 
religious  employments,  and  intervals  there  must 
be  while  we  are  vested  with  these  fVail  bodies, 
are  languid  and  insipid,  wasted  in  trifling  and 
sauntering.  Nay,  it  is  well  if  this  disoccujiatioa 
of  the  intellect  do  not  lead  from  sloth  to  impro- 
per indulges.' 

*  You  are  perfectly  right,'  said  Sir  John  ;  /  oar 
worthy  friend  Thompson  is  a  living  illustration 
of  your  remark.  He  was  at  college  with  us ; 
he  brought  from  thence  a  competent  share  of 
knowledge ;  has  a  fair  understanding,  and  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman.  For  several  years  past 
he  has  not  only  adopted  a  religious  character, 
but  is  truly  pious.  As  he  is  much  in  earnest, 
he  very  properly  assigns  a  considerable  portioo 
of  his  time  to  religious  reading.  But  as  he  ic 
of  no  profession,  tne  intermediate  hours  oflen 
hang  heavy  on  hie  hands.  He  continues  to  live 
in  some  measure  in  the  world,  without  the  la- 
oonsistency  of  entering  into  its  pursuits ;  but 
having  renounced  the  study  of  human  learning, 
and  yet  accuslomingr  himself  to  mix  occasion* 
ally  with  general  society,  he  has  few  subjects  in 
common  with  his  company,  but  is  dull  and  si- 
lent in  all  rational  conversation,  of  which  re- 
ligion b  not  the  professed  object  He  take*  so 
little  interest  in  any  literary  or  political  discus- 
sion, however  useful,  that  it  is  evident  nothing 
but  his  good  breeding  preyents  his  falling  asleep- 
At  the  same  time  he  soruplcc  ne^  to  violata  conk 
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■titeney  in  another  respect,  fbr  his  table  is  so 
elaborately  luxurious,  thai  it  seems  as  if  he 
were  willing'  to  add  to  the  pleasures  of  sense, 
what  he  deducts  from  those  of  intellecL' 

*  I  hsTe  oflen  thoogfht,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  of 
sending  him  Dr.  Barrow's  three  termons  on  in- 
duetry  in  our  eaUing  as  CkriotianOf  induotry  as 
gentlemen,  and  indtutry  ao  ochoUm  ;  which  ser- 
mons, by  the  way,  I  intended  to  have  made  my 
son  read  at  least  once  a  year,  had  he  lived,  that 
he  miffht  see  the  consistency,  the  oompatability, 
nay,  the  analogy  of  the  two  latter  with  the  for- 
mer. I  wish  the  spirit  of  these  three  discourses 
was  infused  into  every  gentleman,  every  scholar, 
and  every  Christian  through  the  land.  For  my 
own  part  I  should  have  wdulousl^  laboured  to 
make  my  son  a  sound  scholar  while  I  should 
have  laboured  still  more  sedulously  to  convince 
Jkim  that  the  value  of  learning  depends  solely  on 
the  purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted.  I  would 
have  a  Christian  gentleman  able  to  beat  the 
world  at  its  own  weapons,  and  convince  it,  that 
it  is  not  from  penury  of  mind,  nor  inability  to 
distinguish  himself  in  other  matters,  that  he 
applies  himself  to  seek  that  wisdom  which  is 
from  above  :  that  he  does  not  fl^  to  religion  as 
a  shelter  from  the  ignominy  of  ignorance,  but 
from  a  deep  conviction  of  the  comparative  vani- 
ty of  that  very  learning,  which  he  yet  is  so  as- 
siduous to  acquire.* 

Durinff  this  conversation,  it  was  amusing  to 
observe  the  different  impressions  made  on  the 
minds  of  our  two  college  guests.  Young  Tyr- 
rel,  who,  with  moderate  parts  and  slender  ap- 
plication, had  been  taught  to  adopt  some  of  his 
uncle's  doffmas,  as  the  cheapest  way  of  being 
wise,  jrreeaily  swallowed  his  eulogium  of  cleri- 
cal ignorance,  which  the  young  man  seemed  to 
feel  as  a  vindication  of  his  own  neglected  sta- 
dies,  and  an  encouragement  to  his  own  medi- 
oority  of  intellect  ^^ile  the  interesting  young 
baronet,  though  silent  through  modesty,  disco- 
irered  in  his  intelligent  eyes,  evident  marks  of 
satislkction,  in  hearing  that  literature,  for  which 
be  was  every  day  acquiring  a  higher  relish, 
warmly  recommended  as  the  best  pursuit  of  a 
gentlemen,  by  the  two  men  in  the  world,  for 
whose  judgment  he  entertained  the  highest 
reverence.  At  the  same  time  it  raised  his  vene- 
ration  for  Christian  piety  when  he  saw  it  so 
sedulously  practised  by  these  advocates  for  hu- 
man learning 


CHAP.  XXll. 

DimiNO  these  conversations,  I  remarked  that 
Locilla,  though  she  commonly  observed  the 
most  profbund  silence,  had  her  attention  always 
riveted  on  the  speaker.  If  that  speaker  was  Dr. 
Barlow,  or  her  father,  or  any  one  whom  she 
thought  entitled  to  particular  respect,  she  gently 
laid  down  her  work,  and  as  quietly  resumed  it 
when  they  had  done  speaking. 

I  observed  to  Sir  John  Belfield,  afterwards,  as 
we  were  walking  together,  how  modeetly  flatter- 
mg  her  manner  was  when  any  of  us  were  read- 
mg !  How  intelligent  her  silence  *  How  well- 
\bM  her  attention ! 


*  I  have  often  contrasted  it,*  replied  he, '  with 
the  manner  of  some  other  ladies  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, who  are  sometimes  of  our  quiet  evening 
party.  When  one  is  reading  history,  or  any  or- 
dinary book  aloud  to  them,  I  am  always  pleased 
that  they  should  pursue  their  little  employments. 
It  amuses  themselves  and  gives  ease  and  fami- 
liarity to  the  social  circle.  But  while  I  have 
been  reading,  as  has  sometimee  happened,  a 
passage  of  the  highest  sublimity,  or  most  tender 
interest,  I  own  I  fbel  a  little  indignant  to  see 
the  shuttle  plied  with  as  eager  assiduity,  as  if 
the  destinies  themselves  were  weaving  the 
thread.  I  have  known  a  lady  take  up  the  can- 
dlestick to  search  for  her  netting.pin,  in  the 
midst  of  Cato*s  soliloquy ;  or  stoop  to  pick  up 
her  scisrars  while  Hamlet  says  to  the  ghost, 
*  1*11  go  no  farther.*  I  remember  another  who 
would  whisper  across  the  table  to  borrow  thread 
while  Lear  has  been  raving  in  the  storm,  or 
Mscbeth  starting  at  the  spirit  of  Banquo ;  and 
make  signs  for  a  thread-paper,  while  cardinal 
Beanfbrt  *  dies,  and  makes  no  sign.*  Nay,  once 
I  remember  when  I  was  wiCh  much  agitation 
hurrying  through  the  gazette  of  the  Mttle  of 
Tranlgar,  while  I  pronounced  almost  agonized« 
the  last  memorable  words  of  the  immortal  Nel« 
son,  I  heard  one  lady  whisper  to  another,  that 
she  had  broke  her  needle.* 

'  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine,  replied  I, 
whether  this  inattention  most  betrays  want  of 
sense,  of  feeling,  or  of  good  breeding.  The  habit 
of  attention  should  be  carefully  formed  in  early 
life,  and  then  the  mere  force  of  custom  would 
teach  these  ill-bred  women  *  to  assume  the  virtue 
if  they  have  it  not* 

The  family  at  the  Grove  was,  with  us,  an  in* 
exhaustible  topic  whenever  we  met  I  observed 
to  Sir  John,  *  that  I  had  sometimes  observed  in 
charitable  families  a  display,  a  bnstle,  a  kind  of 
animal  restlessness,  a  sort  of  -mechanical  heooin 
to  be  chariUbly  busy.    That  though  they  ftiK 


city.*  •  Yes,*  replied  he,  *  I  visit  a  chariUblo 
lady  in  town,  who  almost  puts  me  out  of  love 
with  benevolence.  Her  own  bounties  form  the 
entire  subject  of  her  conversation.  As  soon  as 
the  breakftst  is  removed,  the  table  is  always  re. 
golarly  covered  with  plans,  and  propoeals,  and 
subscription  papers.  This  display  conveniently 
performs  the  three-fbld  office  of  publishing  her 
own  charities,  Airnishing  subjects  of  altercation, 
and  raising  contributions  cm  the  visitor.  Her 
narratives  really  cost  me  more  than  my  sob- 
scription.  She  is  so  fbll  of  debate,  and  detail, 
and  opposition ;  she  makes  you  read  so  many 
papers  of  her  own  drawing  up,  and  so  many  an- 
swers to  the  schemes  of  other  people,  and  she 
has  so  many  objections  to  zvory  other  person*8 
mode  of  doing  good,  and  so  many  arguments  to 
prove  that  her  own  is  the  best,  that  she  appoirs 
less  like  a  benevolent  lady  than  a  chicaning 
attorney.* 

*  Nothing,*  said  I,  *  corrects  this  bustling 
bounty  so  completely,  as  when  it  is  mixed  up 
with  religion ;  I  should  rather  say,  as  when  it 
flows  firom  religion.  This  motive,  so  far  from 
diminishing  the  ^tn&rgf^  augmente  it;  but  It 
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eares  the  ditplay,  ani!  conTorts  the  irritation  in. 
to  a  principle.  It  transfers  the  activity  ftom  the 
toDgae  to  the  heart.  It  is  the  only  sort  of  cha- 
rity  wbieb  *  blesses  twice.*  All  charity,  indeed, 
blesses  the  reeeiver;  bat  the  blessinjr  promised 
to  the  g^iver,  I  have  sometimefl  trembled  to  think, 
may  be  forfeited  even  b^  a  greneroos  mind,  from 
ostentation  and  parade  m  the  manner,  and  want 
of  poriUr  in  the  motive.' 

*  In  ^nley*8  ftmily,'  replied  be,  in  a  more 
■erions  tone,  *  I  have  met  with  a  complete  refuta- 
tion of  that  favonrite  maxim  of  the  world,  that 
religion  is  a  doll  thing  itself,  and  makes  its  pro. 
ftssors  gloomy  and  moroee.  Charles !  I  have 
often  frequented  hoasea  where  pleasare  was  the 
avowed  objeei  of  idolatry.  Bat  to  see  the  vota- 
ries  of  the  *  reeling  goddess,*  after  saccessive 
Bights  passed  in  her  temples !  to  see  the  languor, 
the  listleesnees,  the  discontent — ^yoo  woald  ra- 
ther have  taken  them  for  her  victims  than  her 
worshippers.  So  little  mental  vivacity,  so  little 
gayety  of  the  heart !  In  short,  after  no  careless 
observation,  1  am  compelled  to  declare,  that  1 
never  saw  two  forma  less  alike  than  those  of 
Pleasare  and  Happiness.* 

*  Yoar  testimony.  Sir  John,*  said  I,  *  is  of 
great  weight  in  a  case  of  which  you  are  so  ex- 
perienced  a  judge.  What  a  diiftrent  scene  do 
we  now  contemplate!  Mr.  Stanlev  seems  to 
have  diffused  his  own  spirit  through  the  whole 
Amily.  What  makes  his  example  of  sach  effi- 
cacy IS,  that  he  eonsiders  the  Christian  ^^^^^^ 
as  so  oonsiderable  a  part  of  Christianity.  This 
temper  seems  to  imbue  his  whole  soul,  pervade 
his  whole  conduct,  and  influence  his  whole  eon- 
▼ersatioQ.  I  see  every  day  some  fresh  occasion 
to  admire  his  candour,  his  humility,  his  con- 
stent  reference,  not  as  a  topic  of  disoourse,  but 
as  a  principle  of  eonduct,  to  the  gospel,  as  the 
standard  by  which  actions  are  weighed.  His 
•onscientiouB  strictness  of  speech,  his  serious 
reproof  of  oaiumniesy  his  charitable  construction 
of  every  ease  which  has  two  sides;  *his  simpli- 
eity  and  godly  sincerity  ;*  his  rule  of  referring 
all  events  to  providential  direction,  and  his  in- 
wisble  habit  of  vindicating  the  divine  good- 
ness onder  dispensatioBs  apparantly  the  most 
nnfavDurable.' 

Here  Sir  John  left  me,  and  I  could  not  for- 
bear  pursuing  the  subject  in  soliloquy  ts  I  pro- 
eeedod  in  my  walk. — I  reflected  with  admire- 
tioD  that  Mr.  Stanley  in  his  religious  conversa- 
tion, rendered  himself  so  usefbU  because  instead 
•f  the  tmifbrm  nostrum  of  the  drop  and  the  piU^ 
ke  applied  a  different  class  of  arguments  as  the 
•ase  required,  to  objectors  to  the  different  parts 
of  Christianity;  to  ill  informed  persons  who 
adopted  a  partial  gospel  without  understanding 
it  as  a  scheme,  or  embracing  it  as  a  whole.— > 
To  tboee  who  allow  its  truth  merely  on  the  same 
gronnd  of  evidence  that  establishes  the  truth  of 
aAj^  other  well  authenticated  history  ;  and  who, 
satisfied  with  this  external  evidence,  not  only 
do  not  feel  its  power  on  their  own  heart,  but  de. 
ny  that  it  has  any  such  influence  on  the  hearts 
or  others ; — to  those  who  believe  the  gospel  to 
be  a  mere  code  of  ethics ;— to  their  antipodes 
who  assert  that  Christ  has  lowered  the  requui- 
tieoB  of  the  law  ;-<4o  Lady  Belfield  who  rests  on 
her  charities^-*^r  John  on  his  eonreotness, — 


Lady  Aston  on  her  austerities ; — to  this  man 
who  values  himself  solely  on  the  stoutness  of 
his  orthodoxy ;  to  another  on  the  firmness  of  his 
integrity ;  to  a  third  on  the  peculiarities  of  his 
party,  he  addresses  himself  with  a  partieidar 
view  to  their  individual  errors.  This  he  doei 
with  such  a  discriminating  application  to  the 
case,  as  might  lead  the  ill  informed  to  suspect 
that  he  was  not  equally  earnest  in  those  other 
points,  which  not  being  attacked  he  does  not 
feel  himself  called  on  to  defend,  but  which,  had 
they  been  attacked,  he  would  then  have  defend 
ed  with  equal  seal  as  relative  to  the  discussion* 
To  crown  all,  I  contemplated  that  affectionate 
warmth  of  heart,  that  sympathixing  kindness, 
that  tenderness  of  fooling,  of  which  the  gay  and 
the  thoughtless  fancy  that  they  themselves  pos* 
sees  the  monopoly,  while  they  make  over  harsh* 
nesB,  austerity,  and  want  of  eharity  to  religious 
men,  as  their  inseparable  characteristics. 

These  qualities  excite  in  my  heart  a  fooling 
compounded  of  veneration,  and  of  love.  And 
oh  !  how  impoesible  it  is,  even  in  religion  itself, 
to  be  disinterested!  All  these  excemneies  | 
contemplate  with  a  more  heartfelt  delight,  firom 
the  presumptuous  hope  that  I  may  one  day  bavo 
the  felicity  of  connecting  myself  still  more  in 
timately  with  them. 


CHAP.  XXIIL 

Some  days  after,  while  we  were  conversing 
over  our  tea,  we  heard  the  noise  of  a  carriage; 
and  Mr.  Stanley  looking  out  from  a  bow  win* 
dow  in  which  be  and  I  were  sitting,  said,  it 
was  Lady  and  Miss  Rattle  driving  up  the  ave* 
nue.  He  had  just  time  to  add,  *  these  are  our 
fine  neighbours.  They  always  make  us  a  visit 
as  soon  as  they  oome  down,  while  all  the  gloss 
and  lustre  of  London  is  fresh  apon  them.  We 
have  always  onr  regular  routine  of  conversation* 
While  her  Ladyship  is  pouring  the  fashbns  into 
Mrs.  Stanley's  ear,  Miss  Rattle,  who  is  about 
Ph(Bbe*s  age,  entertains  my  daughters  and  mm 
with  the  history  of  her  own  talents  and  acquire- 
ments.* 

Here  they  entered.  After  a  fow  oomplimenis, 
Lady  Rattle  seated  herself  between  Lady  Bel- 
field  and  Mrs.  Stanley,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room ;  while  the  fine,  sprightly,  boisterous  girl 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  threw  herself  back  on  the 
sofo  at  nearly  her  full  length,  between  Mr.  Stan- 
ley and  me,  the  Miss  Stanleys  and  Sir  John 
sitting  near  us,  within  hearing  of  her  lively  lo- 
quacity. 

•  Well,  Miss  Amelia,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  •  I 
dare  say  you  have  made  good  use  of  your  time 
this  winter ;  I  suppose  you  have  ere  now  com- 
pleted the  whole  circle  of  the  arts.  Now  let  me 
hear  what  you  have  been  doing,  and  tell  me 
your  whole  achievements,  as  frankly  as  ^ou 
'  used  to  do  when  you  were  a  very  little  girl.* 
*  Indeed,*  replied  she,  *•  I  have  not  been  idto,  if 
I  must  speak  the  truth.  One  has  so  many  things 
to  learn  you  know.  I  have  gone  on  with  my 
French  and  Italian  of  course,  and  I  am  begin- 
ning German.  Then  comes  my  drawing-master, 
he  teaches  me  to  paint  flowers  and  abtlla,  and 
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to  draw  raiM  and  buUdijigt,  and  to  take  news. 
He  b  a  good  aoul,  aod  it  finiahing  a  set  of  pio. 
tares,  and  half  a  dozen  fire  screens  wbich  I 
began  for  mamraa.  He  doe$  help  me  to  be  sore, 
bat  indeed,  I  do  some  of  it  myself,  donH  I,  mam- 
ma V  calling  out  to  her  mother,  who  was  too 
mach  absorbed  in  her  own  narratives  to  attend 
to  her  daughter. 

*  And  then,*  porsoed  the  yonng  prattler,  *  I 
learn  varnishing,  and  gilding,  and  japanning. 
And  neit  winter  I  shidi  learn  modelling,  and 
etching,  and  engraving  in  raeizotinto  and  aqua- 
tinta,  S>r  Lady  Di.  Dash  learns  etching,  and 
mamma  says,  as  I  shall  have  a  better  fortune 
than  Lady  Di,  she  vows  I  shall  learn  every  thing 
she  does.  Then  I  have  a  dancing-masler,  who 
teaches  me  the  Scotch  and  Irish  steps;  aiid  an- 
other who  teaches  me  attitudes,  and  I  shall  soon 
learn  the  waits,  and  I  can  stand  longer  on  one 
leg  already  than  Lady  Di.  Then  I  have  a  sing- 
ing-master, and  another  who  teaches  me  the 
harp,  and  another  for  the  piano-ibrte.  And 
what  little  time  I  can  spare  from  these  jirtRct;»2 
things,  I  give  by  odd  minutes  to  ancient  and  mo- 
dern history,  and  geography,  and  astronomy,  and 
grammar,  and  botany.  Then  I  attend  lectures  on 
ehembtry,  and  experimental  philoeophy,  for  as  I 
am  not  yet  oome  out,  I  have  not  much  to  do  in  the 
evenings ;  and  mamma  says,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  that  money  can  piy  for,  but  what  I 
shall  learn.  And  I  run  so  delightfully  ^t  from 
one  thing  to  another  that  I  am  never  tired. 
What  makes  it  so  pleasant  is,  as  soon  as  I  am 
fairly  set  in  with  one  master,  another  arrives. 
I  should  hate  to  be  long  at  the  same  thing. 
But  1  shanH  have  a  great  while  to  work  so  hard, 
for  as  soon  ss  I  oome  out,  I  shalLgive  it  all  up, 
ozeept  music  and  dancing.' 

All  this  time  Lucilla  sat  listening  with  a 
•mile,  behind  the  complacency  of  which  she 
tried  to  conceal  her  astonishment.  Phosbe,  who 
had  less  self-oontroul,  was  on  the  very  verge  of 
a  broad  laugh.  Sir  John,  who  had  long  lived  in 
a  soil  where  this  species  ii  indigenoni,  had  been 
too  long  aocQstomed  to  all  its  varietiei,  to  feel 
much  astonishment  at  this  specimen,  which, 
liowever,  he  sat  contemplating  with  pbilosophi. 
eal,  but  discriminating  coolness. 

For  my  own  part,  my  mind  was  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  contrasting  the  ooarae  manners  of 
this  voluble  and  intrepid,  but  good  humonrod 
girl,  with  the  quiet  cheerful,  and  unassuming 
elegance  of  Loeilla. 

'  1  should  be  afraid,  Miss  RaUle,*  said  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  if  you  did  not  look  in  such  blooming 
health,  that  with  all  these  incessant  labouri,  you 
did  not  allow  yourself  time  for  rest.  Surely 
yon  never  sleep  7' 

*Ohyes,  that  I  do,  and  eat  too,*  said  she ; '  my 
lifo  is  not  quite  so  hard  and  moping  as  you  fancy. 
What  between  shopping  and  morning  visits  with 
mamma,  and  seeing  sights,  and  the  park,  and 
the  ganleos,  (which,  by  the  way,  I  hate,  except 
on  a  Sunday  when  they  are  crowded,)  and  our 
young  balls,  which  are  four  or  five  in  a  week 
after  Blaster,  and  mamma's  music  parlies  at 
home,  I  contrive  to  enjoy  myself  tolerably; 
though  after  I  have  been  presented,  I  shall  be  a 
thousand  time  better  off,  for  then  I  shan't  have 
•mooBanttoiDyieU:   Won't  that  be  delightful  7* 


•aid  she,  twitching  my  aroi,  rather  roorhly,  by 

way  of  recalling  my  attention,  which  nowever 
had  seldom  wandered. 

As  she  had  now  run  out  her  London  mate- 
rials, the  news  of  the  neighbourhood  next  fur- 
nished a  subject  for  her  volubility.  After  she 
had  mentioned  in  detail  one  or  two  stories  of 
low  village  gossip;  while  I  was  wondering  how 
she  should  come  at  them,  she  struck  me  dumb 
by  quoting  the  coachman  as  her  authority. 
This  enigma  was  soon  explained.  The  mother 
aod  daughter  having  exhausted  their  difTorent 
topics  of  discourae  nearly  at  the  same  time,  they 
took  their  leave,  in  order  to  enrich  every  family 
in  the  neighbourhood,  on  whom  they  were  going 
to  call,  with  the  same  valuable  knowledge  which 
they  had  imparted  to  us. 

Mr.  Stanley  conducted  Lady  Rattle,  and  lod 
her  daughter  ;  but  as  I  offered  to  hand  her  into 
the  carriage,  she  started  back  with  a  sprightly 
motion,  and  screamed  out,  *  Oh  no,  not  in  the 
inside,  pray  help  me  up  to  the  Dickey,  I  aU 
ways  protest  I  never  mil  ride  with  any  body 
but  the  coachman,  if  we  go  ever  so  far.*  So  say- 
ing, with  a  spring  which  showed  how  much  sue 
despised  my  assistance,  the  little  hoyden  was 
seated  in  a  moment,  nodding  familiarly  at  me, 
OS  if  I  had  been  an  old  friend. 

Then  with  a  voice,  emulating  that  which* 
when  passing  by  Charing -Cross,  I  have  heard 
issued  from  an  over  stuffed  stage  vehicle,  when 
a  robust  sailor  has  thrust  his  body  out  at  the 
window,  the  fair  creature  vociferated,  *  Drive  on« 
coachman !'  He  obeyed,  aod  turning  round  her 
whole  person,  she  continued  nodding  at  me  till 
they  were  out  of  sighL 

*  Here  is  a  mass  of  accomplishments,'  said  I, 

*  without  one  particle  of  mind,  one  ray  of  com- 
mon sense,  or  one  shade  of  delicacy ! — Surely 
somewhat  less  time,  and  less  money  might  have 
sufficed  to  qualify  a  companion  for  the  coach- 
man !' 

*  What  poor  creatures  are  we  men,'  said  I  to 
Mr.  Stanley  as  soon  as  he  came  in  !  *  We  think 
it  very  well,  if  after  much  labour  and  lonr  ap- 
plication  we  can  attain  to  one  or  two  of  the 
innumerable  acquirements  of  this  gay  little  girL 
Nor  is  this  I  find  the  rare  achievement  of  one 
happy  genius.  There  is  a  whole  class  of  these 
miraculous  females. — Miss  Rattle 

*  Is  kaigM  o*  th*  sun,  and  represents  them  all.* 

*  It  is  only  young  ladies,*  replied  he,  *  whose 
vast  abilities,  whose  mighty  grasp  of  mind,  can 
take  in  every  thing.  Among  men,  learned  men, 
talents  are  commonly  directed  into  sonie  one 
channel,  and  fortunate  is  he,  who  in  that  one  at- 
tains to  excellence.  The  linguist  is  rarely  a 
painter,  nor  is  the  mathematician  often  a  poet 
Even  in  one  profession  there  are  divisions  and 
subdivisions. — ^The  same  lawyer  never  thinks 
of  presiding  both  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  science  of  heal- 
ing is  not  only  divided  into  its  three  distinct 
branches,  but  in  the  profbssion  of  Surgery  only, 
how  many  are  the  subdivisions !  One  profossor 
undertakes  the  eye,  another  the  ear,  and  a  third 
the  teeth.  But  woman,  ambitious,  aspiring, 
universal,  triumphant,  glorious  woman,  even  at 
the  age  of  a  school  boy,  encounters  the  whole 
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range  of  arti,  attacks  the  whole  circle  of 
•cieoces  !* 

*  A  mishty  maxe,  and  quite  without  a  plan,* 
replied  Sir  John,  laaghing.  *  But  the  truth 
ia,  the  misfortune  does  not  so  much  consist 
in  their  learning  every  thing  as  in  their  know- 
inff  nothing;  I  mean  nothing  well.  When 
gold  is  beaten  out  so  wide,  the  lamina  most 
needs  be  very  thin.  And  you  may  obserTC,  the 
more  valuabie  attainments,  though  they  are  not 
to  be  left  out  of  the  modish  plan,  are  kept  in  the 
back  ground ;  and  are  to  be  picked  up  out  of 
the  odd  remnants  of  that  time,  the  sum  of  which 
is  devoted  to  frivolous  accomplishments.  All 
this  gay  confusion  of  acquirements,  these  holi- 
day spiendonrs,  this  superfluity  of  enterprise, 
enumerated  in  the  first  part  of  ner  catalogue,  is 
the  real  bueineee  of  education ;  the  latter  part  is 
incidental,  and  if  taught  is  not  learnt. 

*  As  to  the  lectures  so  boastfully  mentioned, 
they  may  doubtless  be  made  very  useful  sub- 
sidiaries to  instruction.  They  most  happily 
illustrate  book-knowledge ;  but  if  the  pupil's  in- 
•truction  in  private  do  not  precede,  and  keep 
pace,  with  these  useful  public  exhibitions,  her 
knowledge  will  be  only  presumptuous  igno- 
ranee.  She  may  learn  to  talk  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  and  deflagration,  and  trituration,  but 
she  will  know  nothing  of  the  science  except  the 
terms.  It  is  not  knowing  the  name  of  his  tools 
that  makes  an  artist ;  and  I  should  be  afraid  of 
the  vanity  which  such  superficial  information 
would  communicate  to  a  mind,  not  previouslv 
prepared,  nor  exercised  at  home  in  correspond, 
ing  studies.  But  as  Miss  Rattle  honestly  con- 
iessed,  as  soon  as  she  eomee  out  alt  these  things 
will  die  away  of  themselves,  and  dancing  and 
music  will  be  almost  all  which  will  survive  her 
muUifarions  pursuits.* 

*  I  look  upon  the  great  predominance  of  music 
in  female  education,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  to  be 
the  source  of  more  mischief  than  is  suspect- 
ed ;  not  from  any  evil  in  the  thing  itself,  but 
from  its  being  such  a  gulph  of  time,  as  really  to 
leave  little  room  for  solid  acquisitions.    I  love 
music,  and  were  it  only  cultivated  as  an  amuse- 
ment,  should  commencf  it    But  the  monstrous 
proportion,  or  rather  disproportion  of  life  which 
It  swallows  up,  even  in  many  religious  families, 
and  this  is  the  chief  subject  of  my  regret,  has 
converted  an  innocent  divereioo  into  a  positive 
sin.    I  question  if  many  gay  men  devote  more 
hours  in  a  day  to  idle  purposes,  than  the  daugh- 
ters of  many  pious  parents  spend  in  this  amuse- 
ment    All  these  hours  the  mind  lies  fallow,  im- 
provement is  at  a  stand,  if  even  it  does  not  re- 
trogade.    Nor  is  the  shreds  and  scraps  of  time, 
stolen  in  the  intervals  of  bettor  things^  that  b  so 
devoted ;  but  it  is  the  morning,  the  prime,  the 
profitable,  the  active  hours,  when  the  mind  is 
vigorous,  the  spirits  light,  the  intellect  awake 
and  fresh,  and  the  whole  being  wound  op  by  the 
refreshment  of  sleep,  and  animated  by  the  re, 
turn  of  light  and  life,  for  nobler  services.* 

*  If,'  said  Sir  John,  music  were  cultivated  to 
embellish  retirement,  to  be  practised  where 
pleasures  are  scarce,  and  good  performers  are 
not  to  be  had,  it  would  auile  alter  the  case.  Bat 
the  truth  is,  these  highly  taui^ht  ladies  are  not 
only  living  in  public  where  they  constantly  liear 


the  most  exquisite  profeeeors,  Imt  they  have  theoi 
also  at  their  own  bouses.  Now  one  of  these  two 
things  must  happen ;  Either  the  performance 
of  the  lady  will  be  so  inferior  as  not  to  be  worth 
hearing  on  the  comparison,  or  so  good  that  she 
will  fancy  herself  the  rival,  instead  of  the  ad- 
mirer of  the  performer,  whom  ehe  bad  better  pay 
and  praise  than  fruitlessly  emulate.* 

'  This  anxioos  struggle  to  reach  the  unattain- 
able excellence  of  the  profeesor,*  said  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, *  often  brings  to  my  mind  the  contest  for 
victory  between  the  ambitious  nifhtingale  and 
the  angry  innatist  in  the  beautiful  Prolnsioa  of 
Strada.* 

^  It  is  to  the  predominance  of  this  talent,*  re- 
plied I,  *  that  I  ascritw  that  want  of  companion- 
ablenees  of  which  I  complain.  The  excellence 
of  musical  performance  is  a  decorated  screen, 
behind  which  all  defects  in  domestic  knowledge* 
in  taste,  judgment  and  literature,  and  the  ta- 
lents which  make  an  elegant  companion,  are 
credibly  concealed. 

I  have  made,*  said  Sir  John,  *  another  remarlu 
Young  ladiee,  who  from  apparent  shyness  do 
Dot  join  in  the  conversation  of  a  small  select 
party,  are  always  ready  enough  to  entertain 
them  with  music  on  the  slightest  hint  Surely 
it  is  equally  modest  to  emy  as  to  stng,  especially 
to  sing  those  melting  strains  we  sometimes  hear 
aung,  and  which  we  should  be  ashamed  to  hear 
said  After  all,  how  few  hours  are  there  in  a 
week,  in  which  a  man  engaged  in  the  pursuits 
of  lifo,  and  a  woman  in  Ae  duties  of  a  familv, 
wbh  to  employ  in  music  I  am  fond  of  it  myseil^ 
and  Lady  Belfield  plays  admiraUy ;  but  with 
the  cares  inseparable  from  the  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  her  4luty  with  so  many  children,  how 
little  time  has  she  to  play,  or  I  to  listen  !  But 
there  is  no  day,  no  hour,  no  meal  in  which  I  do 
not  enjoy  in  her  the  ever  ready  pleasure  of  aa 
elegant  and  intereeting  companion.  A  man  of 
sense,  when  all  goes  smoothly,  wants  to  be  en- 
tertained; under  vexation  to  be  soothed;  ia 
difiiculties  to  be  couneelled ;  in  sorrow  to  be  com* 
forted.  In  a  mere  artist  can  he  reasonably  look 
for  these  resources  V 

*  Only  figure  to  yourself,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 
*  my  six  girls  daily  playing  their  fbur  hours  a 
a  piece,  which  is  now  a  moderate  allowance .' 
As  we  have  but  one  instrument  they  must  be  a| 
it  in  succession,  day  and  night,  to  keep  pace 
with  their  neighbours.  If  I  may  compare  urht 
things  with  serious  ones,  it  would  resemble,* 
added  he,  smiling,  '  the  perpetual  psalmody  of 
good  Mr.  Nicholas  Ferrar,  who  had  relays  of 
musicians  every  six  hours  to  sing  the  whole 
Psalter  through  every  day  and  night!  I  mean 
not  to  ridicule  that  holy  man ;  but  my  girls  thus 
keeping  their  useless  vigils  in  turn,  we  shoold 
only  have  the  mekKl^  without  any  of  the  piety. 
No,  my  friend !  I  will  have  but  two  or  three 
singing  birds  to  cheer  my  little  ^rove.  If  all 
the  world  are  performers,  there  will  soon  be  no 
hearers.  Now,  as  I  am  resolved  in  my  own 
family  that  some  shall  liaten,  I  will  have  but 
few  to  perform.* 

*  It  must  be  oonfessed,*  said  Sir  John,  *that 
Miss  Rattle  is  no  servile  imitator  of  the  vapid 
tribe  of  the  superficially  accomplished.  Her 
violent  animal  spirits  preveni  her  from  growinf 
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otmmIIi^  ■ttrhlbii.  She  it  as  roagh  and  anga. 
hr  as  rvflticitjr  itaelf  eould  have  made  her. 
Wbere  atrength  of  charaeter,  however,  ia  only 
narked  by  the  worst  concomitant  of  strength, 
which  is  coarsenesa,  I  ahoold  almost  prelbr  in- 
•anity  itselfl* 

•I  should  a  Ihtla  ftar,*  said  I,  'that  I  lay  Uw 
mneh  straas  .on  companionableneaa,  on  the  son- 
five  tfvly  tf  being  agreetMe  at  Aamc,  had  I  not 
early  learnt  the  do^ne  from  my  father,  and 
seen  it  exemplified  ao  happily  in  the  practice  of 
ny  mother.* 

*  I  entirely  agree  with  too,  Charlea,*  aaid  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  as  to  the  abaolote  morsZtfy  of  being 
agreeable,  and  even  entertaining  in  one'a  own 
fitmlly  eircle.  Nothing  so  soon  and  s6  certainly 
weara  out  the  happinesa  of  married  persona,  as 
that  too  common  bad  eflbot  of  fkmiliarity,  the 
sinking  down  into  dalness  and  insipidity ;  ne- 
glecting to  keep  alive  the  flame  Irr  the  delicacy 
which  firat  kindled  it ;  want  of  vigilance  in 
keeping  the  temper  eheerfiil  by  Ghristian  dia- 
cipline,  and  the  ftcolties  bright  by  constant  nae. 
Mntval  ailection  decavs  of  itself^  even  where 
there  is  no  great  moral  tarpttnde,  withont  mn. 
taal  endeavova,  net  only  to  improve,  but  to 
amuse. 

*  This,*  oontmaed  he,  *  is  one  of  the  great  arts 
of  koma  enjeymeni.  That  it  is  so  little  prac. 
tised  accounts  in  a  good  measure  for  the  undo- 
nestieturn  of  too  many  married  persons.  The 
man  meets  abroad  with  amuaement,  and  tho  wo- 
man with  attentions,  to  which  they  are  not  ac- 
oustomcd  at  home.  Whereas  a  capacity  to 
please,  on  the  one  part,  and  a  diepoaition  to  be 
pleased  on  the  other,  in  their  own  house,  would 
make  most  visito  appear  duU.  But  then  the  die- 
position  and  the  capacity  must  be  cultivated  an- 
tecedent to  marriage.  A  woman  whose  whole 
education  has  been  rehearsal,  will  always  be 
dull,  except  she  lives  on  the  stage,  constantly 
displaying  what  she  has  been  sedulously  ac- 
quiring.  Booka,  on  tho  contrary,  well  coosen 
booka,  do  not  lead  to  exhibition.  The  knowledge 
a  woBimn  aoquirea  in  private  deaires  no  witness- 
es ;  the  possession  is  the  pleasure.  It  improves 
heraell^  it  embellishes  her  ftmily  society,  it  en- 
tertalns  her  husband,  it  informs  her  children. 
The  gratification  is  cheap,  is  safe,  is  always  to 
be  h«l  at  home.* 

*  It  is  superfluous,'  said  Sir  J(^n,  *  to  deco- 
rate women  so  highly  for  early  youth  ;  youth  is 
itself  a  decoration.  We  mistakenly  adorn  moat 
that  part  of  lift  which  least  requires  it,  and  ne- 

Jleet  to  provide  for  that  which  will  want  it  most 
t  is  for  that  sober  period,  when  lift  has  lost  ito 
fipsshnesa,  the  passions  their  intenseness,  and  the 
spirite  their  hilarity,  that  we  should  be  prepar- 
ing. Our  wisdom  would  be  to  anticipate  the 
wanto  of  middle  lift,  to  lay  in  a  store  of  notions, 
ideas,  principles,  and  habita,  which  may  pre- 
serve,  or  transftr  to  the  mind  that  afiection, 
which  was  at  firat  partly  attracted  by  the  per- 
son.  fidt  to  add  a  vacant  mind  to  a  form  which 
haa  ceased  to  please ;  to  provide  no  subsidiary 
aid  to  beauty  while  it  lasts,  and  eapecially  no 
subatitnte  when  it  ia  departed,  ia  to  render  lift 
eomfortleaa,  and  marriagB  dreary.* 

*  The  reading  of  a  cultivated  woman,*  said 
Mr.  Staalef, '  oooinoDi^oooapiea  less  time  than 


the  mueie  of  a  muMcai  woman,  or  the  Sdleaeet 

of  an  indolent  woman,  or  the  dress  of  a  vain 
woman,  or  the  dissipation  of  a  fluttering  woman; 
she  is  therefore  likely  to  have  more  leisure  for 
her  duties,  as  well  as  more  inclination,  and  a 
sounder  judgment  for  performing  them.  But, 
pray  observe,  that  I  assume  my  reading  woman 
to  be  a  religious  woman ;  and  I  will  not  answer 
for  the  efiect  of  a  literary  vanity,  more  than  for 
that  of  any  other  vanity,  in  a  mind  not  habitually 
disciplined  by  Christian  principle,  the  only  sale 
and  infallible  antidote  for  knowledge  of  every 
kind. 

Before  we  had  finished  our  conversation,  we 
were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  post  Sir 
John  eagerly  opened  the  newspaper ;  but,  in* 
stead  of  gratifying  our  impatience  with  the  in- 
telligence for  which  we  panted  fVom  the  glorious 
Spaniards,  he  read  a  paragraph  which'  steted 
*  that  Miss  Denham  had  eloped  with  Siguier 
Squallini,  that  they  were  on  their  way  to  Scot- 
land, and  that  Lady  Denham  had  been  in  BtM 
ever  aince.' 

Lady  Belfidd,  with  her  usual  kindness,  was 
berinning  to  express  how  much  she  pitied  her 
old  acquaintance.  *  My  dear  Caroline,*  said  Sir 
John,  *  there  is  too  much  substantial  and  inevi- 
teble  misery  in  the  world,  for  you  to  waste  much 
compassion  on  this  foolish  woman.  Lady  Den- 
ham has  little  reason  to  be  surprised  at  an  event 
which  all  reasonable  people  must  have  antici- 
pated. Provoking  ano  disgreceiul  as  it  is,  what 
has  she  to  blame  but  her  own  infatuation  7  This 
Italian  was  the  associate  of  all  her  pleasures ; 
the  constant  theme  of  her  admiration.  He  was 
admitted  when  her  frienda  were  excluded.  The 
girl  was  continually  hearing  that  music  was 
the  best  gift,  and  that  Siguier  Squallini  was  the 
best  gifled.  *  Miss  Denham,'  added  he  laugh- 
ing, *  had  more  wit  than  your  Strada's  nightin- 
gde.  Instead  of  dropping  down  dead  on  the 
lute  for  envy,  she  thought  it  better  to  run  away 
with  the  lutanist  for  bve.  I  pity  the  poor  gir^ 
however,  who  has  fiirnished  such  a  commenta- 
ry to  our  text,  and  who  is  rather  the  victim  of  a 
wrotehed  eduoatioii  than  of  bar  owu  bad 
penalties.* 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

I  BAD  generally  fimnd  that  a  Soaday  paaaed 
in  a  visit  was  so  heavy  a  day,  that  I  had  been 
accustomed  so  to  arrange  my  engagements,  as 
commonly  to  exclude  this  from  ue  days  spent 
firom  home.  I  had  often  found  that  even  wnere 
the  week  had  been  pleasantly  occupied,  the  ne- 
oessity  of  passing  several  houn  of  a  season  pe- 
culiarly designed  for  religious  purpcees,  with 
pbople  whose  habite  have  little  aimilarity  w4th 
our  own,  either  drawa  one  into  their  relaxed 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  day,  or  drives  one  to 
a  retirement,  which  having  an  unsociable  ap- 
pearance, is  liable  to  the  reproach  of  austerity 
and  gloom. 

The  case  was  quite  different  at  Stanley  Grove. 
The  seriousness  was  without  severity,  and  tiie 
cheerfiilneas  had  no  mixture  of  levity.  The 
family  seeowd  more  than  usually  animated,  and 
there  was  a  variety  in  the  ratigms  purtuite  of 
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the  yooDg  people  enlivened  by  ixtterrtls  of  cheer- 
fhl  ind  improving  coDveriation,  which  peculiar^ 
If  struck  Lady  Bel&eld.  She  observed  to  me 
that  the  difficulty  of  getting  through  the  Sun- 
day, without  any  mixture  of  worldly  occupations 
or  amusementa  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  disgust 
and  weariness  on  the  other,  was  among  the 
many  right  things  which  she  had  never  been 
«ble  to  accomplish  in  her  own  family. 

As  we  walked  from  church  on  Sunday,  Miss 
Stanley  told  me  that  her  father  does  not  approve 
the  habit  of  criticising  the  sermon.  He  says 
that  the  custom  of  pointing  out  the  faults  can- 
not  be  maintained,  without  the  custom  of  watch- 
ing for  them;  that  it  gives  the  attention  a 
wrong  turn,  and  leads  the  bearer  only  to  trea- 
sure  up  sQch  passaffes  as  may  serve  for  animad- 
version, and  a  display,  not  of  Christian  temper, 
but  of  critical  skill.  If  tlie  general  tenor  and 
principle  be  right,  that  is  the  main  point  they 
are  to  took  to,  and  not  to  hunt  for  philological 
•rrors.  That  the  hearer  would  do  well  to  ob- 
serve,  whether  it  is  not  *  he  that  sleeps,*  as  often 
at  least,  as  *  Homer  nods :'  a  remark  exempli- 
fied at  church,  as  ofWn  as  on  the  occasion  which 
suggested  it  That  a  critical  spirit  is  tlie  worst 
that  ean  be  brought  out  of  church,  being  a 
symptom  of  an  unhumbled  mind,  and  an  evi- 
dence, that  whatever  the  sermon  may  have  done 
ibr  others,  it  has  not  benelittsd  the  caviller. 

Here  Mr.  Stanley  joined  us.  I  found  be  did 
not  encourage  his  family  to  take  down  the  ser- 
mon.  *  It  is  no  disparagement,*  said  he,  *  to 
the  discourse  preached,  to  presume  that  there 
may  be  as  good  already  printed.  Why  there- 
fore not  read  the  printed  sermon  at  home  in  the 
evening,  instead  of  that,  by  which  you  ought  to 
have  iMen  improving  while  it  was  delivering  7 
If  it  be  true  that/ailA  eometh  by  hearings  an  in- 
ferior sermon,  *  coming  warm  and  instant  from 
the  heart,*  assisted  by  all  the  surrounding  so- 
lemnities which  make  a  sermon  heard  so  differ- 
ent from  one  read,  may  strike  more  forcibly 
than  an  abler  disoourse  coolly  perused  at  home. 
In  writing,  the  mechanical  act  must  necessarily 
lessen  the  effect  to  the  writer,  and  to  the  spec- 
tator  it  diminishes  the  dignity  of  the  scene,  and 
•eoms  like  short-hand  writers  taking  down  a 
trial.' 

*  But  that  my  daughters  may  not  plead  this 
as  an  excuse  for  inattention,*  continued  he,  *  I 
make  it  a  part  of  tiieir  evening  duty  to  repeat 
what  they  retain,  separately  to  me  in  my  libra- 
ry. The  ooQseiousness  that  this  repetition  will 
bie  required  of  them,  stimulates  their  diligence ; 
and  the  exercise  itself  not  onlv  strengthens  the 
memory,  but  habituates  to  serious  reflection.* 

At  tea,  Phmbe,  a  charming  warm-hearted 
creature,  but  who,  now  and  then  carried  away 
by  Ihe  impulse  of  the  sooment,  forgets  habits 
and  prohibitions,  said,  *  I  think,  papa.  Dr.  Bar- 
low was  ratiier  dull  to-day*  There  was  nothing 
new  in  the  sermon.'  'My  dear,'  replied  her 
father,  *  we  do  not  go  to  church  to  hear  news, 
Christianity  is  no  novelty ;  and  though  it  is  true 
that  we  go  to  be  instructed,  yet  we  require  to 
be  reminded  full  as  much  as  to  be  taught.  Gene- 
ral truths  are  what  we  all  acknowledge,  and  all 
forget.  We  acknowledge  them,  because  a  gene- 
ral tssent  of  the  undemtanding  oosis  but  Uttle ; 


and  we  forget  tbam«'bManse  the  nmmahnmt$ 
would  force  upon  the  conscience  a  great  deal  of 
practical  labour.  To  believe,  and  remembor^ 
and  act  upon,  common,  undisputed,  general 
truths,  is  the  roost  important  part  of  religion. 
This,  though  in  fact  very  difficult,  is  overlooked, 
on  acooant  of  its  being  supposed  very  easy*  To 
keep  up  in  the  heart  a  lively  impression  of  a 
few  plain  momentous  truths,  is  of  more  use  thsji 
the  ablest  discussion  of  an  hundred  controvert* 
ed  points. 

*  Now  tell  me,  Phcsbe,  do  you  really  think 
that  you  have  remembered  and  practised  all  the 
instructions  that  you  have  received  from  Dr. 
Barlow's  sermons  last  yearl  If  you  have, 
though  you  will  have  a  better  right  to  be  critit 
cal,  you  will  be  less  disposed  to  be  so.  If  you 
have  not,  do  not  complain  that  the  sermon  in 
not  new,  till  you  have  made  all  possible  use  of 
the  old  ones ;  which  if  you  had  done,  you  would 
have  acquired  so  much  humility,  that  you  would 
meekly  listen  even  to  what  you  already  know. 
But  however  the  discourse  may  have  been  sn. 
perfluous  to  such  deep  divines  as  Miss  Phssbe 
Stanley,  it  will  be  very  useful  to  me,  and  to 
other  hearers  who  are  not  so  wise.' 

Poor  PhcBbe  blushed  up  to  her  ears ;  tears 
rushed  into  her  eyes.  She  was  so  overcome 
with  shame  that,  regardless  of  the  company,  she 
flew  into  her  fatJber*s  arms,  and  sofUy  whisper- 
ed that  if  he  would  forgive  her  fbohsh  vanity, 
she  would  never  again  be  above  being,  taught. 
The  fond,  but  not  blind  father,  withdrew  with 
her.  Lueilia  followed  with  looks  of  anxious  k»ve. 

During  their  short  absence,  Mrs.  Stanley  said* 
'  Lucilla  is  so  practically  aware  of  the  truth  of 
her  father's  observation,  that  she  oflen  says  sh« 
finds  as  much  advantage  as  pleasure  in  teaching 
the  children  at  her  school.  This  elementary  in., 
struction  obliges  her  continually  to  recur  to  first 
principles,  to  keep  constantly  uppermost  in  her 
mind  those  great  truths  contained  in  the  article* 
of  our  belief,  the  commandments,  and  the  praver 
taught  by  our  Redeemer.  This  perpetual  sim* 
plifying  of  religion,  she  assures  me,  keeps  her 
more  humble,  fixee  her  attention  on  the  funda- 
mental truths,  and  makes  her  more  indifierent 
to  controverted  points.' 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Stanley  and  his  daugh* 
ters  returned  cheerful  and  happy  :  Lucilla  smiU 
hog  like  the  angel  of  peace  and  love. 

'  If  I  were  not  afraid,'  said  Ladjr  Belfield, « of 
falling  under  the  same  censure  with  my  friend 
Phcel^'  smiling  on  the  sweeet  girl,  *  I  should 
venture  to  say  that  I  thought  the  sermon  rather 
too  severe.' 

'  Do  not  be  afraid.  Madam,'  replied  Mr.  Stan- 
ley :  *  though  I  disapprove  that  cheap  and  cruel 
criticism  which  makes  a  man  an  offender  for  a 
tsoTii,  yet  discussion  does  not  necessarily  involve 
censoriousness ;  so  far  from  it,  it  is  fair  to  dis- 
cuss whatever  seems  to  be  doubtful,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  your  Ladyship's  objections. 

*  Well  then,'  replied  she,  in  the  most  modest 
tone  and  accent,  *  with  all  my  reverence  for  Dr. 
Barlow,  I  thought  him  a  little  unreasonable  in 
seeming  to  expect  universal  goodness  from  crea- 
tures whom  he  yet  insisted  were  fallen  erea- 
tures.' 

*Perlu|w»  Madam,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *yoii. 
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l^ilook  hit  mBaaipg;  ibr  he  appeared  to  rae 
perfeeily  ocmsifllent,  not  ooly  with  himself^  but 
vith  his  iavariable  rule  and  guide,  the  Scrip- 
turea.  Sanctificatiun,  will  you  allow  me  to  uae 
•o  aeriooa  a  word,  however  imperfect,  must  be 
universal*  It  is  not  the  improvement  of  any 
one  faculty,  or  quahty,  or  temper,  which  divines 
mean,  when  they  say  we  are  renewed  in  part, 
ao  much  aa  that  the  change  is  not  perfect,  the 
holiness  is  not  complete  in  any  part,  or  power, 
Or  faculty,  though  progressive  in  all.  He  who 
earnestly  desires  an  universal  victory  over  sin, 
knows  which  of  his  evil  dispositions  or  affections 
H  is,  that  is  yet  unsabdued.  This  reoellbus 
fnemy  he  vigilantly  sets  himself  to  watch  against, 
to  atruggle  with,  and,  throueh  divine  grace,  to 
ttmquer.  The  test  of  his  smcerity  does  not  so 
xaneh  consist  in  avoiding  many  faults  to  which 
hit  has  no  temptation,  as  in  conquering  that  one 
lo  which  his  natural  bent  and  bias  forcibly  im- 
pels him.* 

Lady  fielfield  said,  *  But  is  it  not  impossible 
to  bring  every  part  of  oor  nature  nnder  this  ab- 
•olttte  dominion  7  Suppose  a  man  is  very  pas. 
•ionate  and  yet  very  charitable ;  would  you  look 
upon  that  person  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state  7* 

*  It  is  not  my  province.  Madam,  to  decide,* 
replied  Mr.  Stanley.  *  God,'  as  Bishop  Sander- 
son Bsys,  *  reserves  this  royalty  to  himself,  of 
heing  tlie  searcher  of  hearts.*  I  cannot  judge 
how  &r  he  resists  anger,  nor  what  are  his  secret 
struggles  against  it. — Ged,  who  expects  not  per- 
fection,  expects  sincerity.  Though  complete, 
unmixed  goodness  is  not  to  be  attained  in  this 
imperfect  state,  yet  the  earnest  desire  after  it  is 
the  only  sore  eriterion  of  the  sincerity  we  pro- 
cess. If  the  man  you  allude  to  does  not  watch 
•ad  prav^  and  strive  against  the  passion  of  anger, 
which  IS  his  natural  infirmity,  I  should  doubt 
whether  any  of  his  aiTections  were  really  re- 
aewed  :  and  I  should  fear  that  his  charity  was 
rather  a  mere  habitual  feeling,  though  a  most 
amiable  one,  than  a  Christian  grace.  Me  in- 
dulges in  charity,  because  it  is  a  constitutional 
Uaa,  and  costs  him  nothing.  He  indulges  in 
passion  because  it  is  a  natural  bias  also ;  and  to 
set  aboot  a  victory  over  it  would  cost  him  a  great 
deal.  This  should  put  him  on  a  strict  self-ex- 
amination ;  when  he  would  probably  find  that, 
while  he  gives  the  uncontrolled  reins  to  any  one 
wrong  indiinatioH,  his  religion,  even  when  he 
does  right  things,  is  questionable.    True  reli- 

Jrion  is  seated  in  the  heart :  that  is  the  centre 
rom  which  all  the  lines  of  right  practice  must 
diverge.  It  is  the  great  duty  and  chief  business 
3f  a  Christian  to  labour  to  make  all  his  affec 
tioos,  with  all  their  motives,  tendencies,  and 
(iperationa,  subservient  to  the  word  and  will  of 
God.  His  irregular  pasaions,  which  are  still  apt 
to  start  out  into  disorder,  will  require  vigilance 
to  the  end.«-He  must  not  think  all  is  safe,  be> 
oause  the  more  traotable  ones  are  not  rebellious ; 
h«jt  he  may  entertain  a  cheerful  hope,  when 
thoee  which  were  eoce  rebellions  are  become 
trar  table.* 

'  I  feel  the  importance  of  what  yon  say,*  re. 
tamed  Lady  Belfield ;  *  but  I  feel  also  ray  utter 
iaabtlity  to  set  about  it' 

*  My  dear  Madam,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *•  this  is 
te  ImmI  and  nuflt  nlutary  feeling  you  can  have. 


That  very  oouseioufliiesa  of  ineffiQa<nr  will,  I 
trust,  drive  you  to  the  fountain  of  slf  strength 
and  power ;  it  will  quicken  your  faith  and  ani- 
mate your  prayer ;  faith  which  is  the  habitual 
principle  of  confidence  in  God ;  and  prayer, 
which  is  the  exercise  of  that  principle  toward 
Him  who  is  the  object  of  it.* 

*  But,  Dr.  Barlow,'  said  Lady  Belfield, '  was  so 
discouraging  !  He  seemed  to  intimaie,  as  if  the 
conflict  of  a  Christian  with  sin  must  be  as  lasU 
ing  as  his  life ;  whereas  I  had  hoped  that  victory 
once  obtained,  was  obtained  forever.' 

'  The  $traH  gate;  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  •  la 
only  the  entrance  of  religion  ;  the  narrow  way 
is  a  continued  course.  The  Christian  life,  my 
dear  Lady  Belfield,  is  not  a  point  but  a  progress. 
It  is  precisely  in  the  race  of  Christianity  as  ia 
the  race  of  human  glory.  Julius  Cssar  and  St. 
I  Paul  describe  their  respective  warfares  in  nearly 
the  same  terms. —  We  should  count  nothing  done^ 
while  any  thing  remains  undone^*  says  the  War> 
rior. — I'fot  counting  myself  to  have  attained — 
forgetting  the  things  which  are  hehind,  and 
pressing  forward  to  those  which  are  before,  says 
the  Apostle.  And  it  is  worth  remarking,  that 
they  both  made  the  disqualifying  observation 
sAer  attainments  almost  incredible.  As  there 
was  no  being  a  hero  by  any  idler  way,  so  thera 
is  no  being  a  Christian  by  any  easier  road.  The 
necessity  oC  pursuit  is  the  same  in  both  cssea, 
though  the  objects  pursued  differ  as  widely 
as  the  vanities  of  lime  from  the  riches  of  eter* 
nity. 

*  Do  not  think,  my  dear  Madam,*  added  Mr* 
Stanley,  *  that  I  am  erecting  myself  into  a  cen- 
sor, much  less  into  a  model.    The  corruptions 
which  I  lament,  I  participate.    The  deficienciea 
which  I  deplore,  I  feel.    Not  only  when  I  look 
abroad,  am  I  persuaded  of  the  general  prevalenoa 
of  evil  by  what  I  see ;  but  when  I  look  into  my 
own  heart,  my  conviction  is  confirmed  by  what 
I  experience.    I  am  conscious,  not  merely  of 
fVailties,  but  of  sins.     I  will  not  hypocritically 
accuse  myself  of  gross  offences  which  I  have  not 
temptation  to  commit,  and  from  the  commission 
of  which,  motives  inferior  to  religion  would 
preserve  me.    But  I  am  continually  humbled 
in  detecting  mixed  motives  in  almost  all  I  do. 
Such  strugglings  of  pride  with  my  endeavoura 
afler  humility !   Such  irresolution  in  my  firmest 
purposes  I    So  much  imperfection  in  my  best 
actions !    So  much  want  of  simplicity  in  my 
purest  designs !    Such  fresh  shoots  of  selfish- 
ness where  I  had  hoped  the  plant  itself  bad  been 
eradicated  !     Such  frequent  deadness  in  duty  I 
Such  coldness  in  my  affections !  Such  infirmity 
of  will !    Such  proneness  to  earth  in  my  highest 
aspiration  afler  heaven !  All  these  you  see  would 
hardly  make  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  want 
Christian  discernment,  very  gross  sins;   yet 
they  prove  demonstrably  the  root  of  sin  in  tha 
heart,  and  the  infection  of  nature  tainting  my 
best  resolves.* 

*  The  true  Christian,*  said  I,  when  Mr.  Stan, 
ley  had  done  speaking,  *  extracts  humility  from 
the  very  circumstance  which  raises  pride  in  tha 
irreligious.  The  sight  of  any  enormity  in  ano- 
ther, makes  the  mere  moralist  proud  that  he  is 

*  Nil  aetum  repataas  doa  ^ed  snpsiessst  agsadara 
— LooAir. 
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•zempt  fttMU  it,  while  the  nli^ioai  man  it  ham- 
Ued  from  a  view  of  the  ainfulneu  of  that  na- 
ture he  partakes,  a  natnre  which  admits  of  sneh 
exoeeees,  and  from  which  ezceues  he  knows 
that  he  himself  is  presenred  by  divine  gnce 
alone.  I  have  oAen  observed  that  c»mparison 
is  the  aliment  of  pride  in  the  worldly  man,  and 
of  self-abasement  in  the  Christian.* 
«^Poor  Lady  Belfield  looked  comforted  on  find, 
in^  that  her  firiend  Mr.  Stanley  was  not  quite 
■o  perfect  as  she  had  feared.  *  Happy  are  those,' 
exclaimed  she,  looking  at  Lacilia,  *  the  inno- 
oenoe  of  whose  lives  recommends  them  to  the 
divine  favonr.* 

*  Innocence,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  can  never 
be  pleaded  as  a  groond  of  acceptance,  becaose 
the  thing  does  not  exist.  Innocence  excludes 
the  necessity  of  repentance ;  and  where  there  is 
no  sin,  there  can  be  no  need  of  a  Saviour.  What- 
ever tiiereibre  we  may  be  in  comparison  with 
others,  innocence  can  afford  no  plea  for  oar  ac- 
ceptance, withoot  annolling  the  great  plan  of 
cor  redemption.' 

*  One  thmg  pozzies  me,*  said  Lady  Belfield. 
'  The  most  worthless  people  I  converse  with  de- 
ny  the  doctrine  of  haman  corruption,  a  doctrine 
the  trath  of  which  one  should  suppose  their  own 
Ibelings  most  confirm ;  while  those  few  excel- 
lent persons  who  almost  seem  to  have  escaped 
it,  insist  the  most  peremptorily  on  its  reality. 
But  if  it  be  realty  true,  surely  the  mercies  of 
Qod  are  so  great,  that  he  will  overlook  the  frail- 
ties of  such  weak  and  erring  mortals.  So  gra- 
^o/oM  a  Saviour  will  not  exact  such  rigorous  obe- 
dience from  creatures  so  infirm.* 

*  Let  not  what  I  am  going  to  say,  my  dear 
Lady  Belfield,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  offend  you; 
the  correctness  of  your  conduct  ezempts  you 
from  any  particular  application.  But  there  are 
too  many  Christians,  who  while  they  speak  with 
reverence  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  do 
not  enough  consider  him  as  a  deliverer  from  sin. 
They  regard  him  rather  as  having  lowered  the 
requisitions  of  the  law,  and  exonerated  bis  fol- 
lowers fVoQ  the  necessity  of  that  strictness  of 
life  which  they  view  as  a  burthensome  part  of 
their  religion.  From  this  burthen  they  flatter 
themselves  it  was  the  chief  object  of  the  gospel 
to  deliver  them ;  and  ffrom  this  supposed  deliver* 
ance  it  is  that  they  chieflv  consider  it  as  a  mer- 
dfttl  dispeoeation.  A  cheap  Christianity,  of 
which  we  can  acquit  oureelves  by  a  general  re- 
oognition«  and  a  ftw  stated  obserranoes,  which 
require  no  sacrificee  of  the  will,  nor  rectification 
of  the  life,  is,  I  assure  you,  the  prevailing  sys- 
tem ;  the  religion  of  that  nnmerous  class  who 
like  to  save  appearances,  and  to  decline  reali- 
ties; who  expect  every  thing  hereafter  while 
they  resolve  to  give  up  nothing  here ;  but  who 
keep  heaven  in  view  as  a  snug  reversion  after 
they  shall  have  squeezed  out  of  this  world,  to 
the  very  last  dregs  and  droppings,  all  it  has  to 
give.* 

Lady  Belfield,  with  great  modesty,  replied, 
'  Indeed  I  am  ashamed  to  have  said  so  much 
upon  a  topic  on  which  I  am  unable,  and  unused 
to  debate.  Sir  John  only  smiles,  and  looks  re- 
solved  not  to  help  me  out  Believe  me,  however, 
WKf  dear  Sir,  that  what  I  have  said  proceeds  not 
from  presumption,  bat  from  an  earnest  desire 


of  being  set  right  I  wiU  ml?  vcntn  e  to 
one  more  observation  on  the  ifternoon  sei 
Dr.  Barlow,  to  ray  great  sorprise,  spcAe  of  th« 
death  of  Christ  as  exhibiting  praeti^  Inssonf 
Now,  though  I  have  always  considered  it  in  a 
^neral  way,  as  the  cause  of  our  ealvatioo,  yeC 
Its  preceptive  and  moral  benefits,  I  mast  eo^ 
fees,  do  not  appear  to  me  at  all  obvioos.* 

*I  conceive,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *eiir  dt* 
liverance  from  the  punishment  incurred  hy  sm 
to  be  one  great  end  and  object  of  the  death  of 
our  Redeemer;  but  I  am  very  far  fVom  consider- 
ing this  as  the  only  benefit  attending  it  I  con- 
CMve  it  to  be  most  abondant  in  instroctioo,  and 
the  strongest  possible  incentive  to  praetieal 
goodness;  and  that  in  a  great  variety  of  waye. 
The  death  of  oar  Redeemer  shows  ns  the  infi. 
nite  value  of  our  eouls,  by  showing  the  inestl. 
mable  price  paid  for  them,  and  thus  leads  as  to 
more  diligence  in  eecuring  their  eternal  Mkatf, 
It  is  calculated  to  inspire  us  with  an  nnfbigned 
hatred  of  sin,  and  more  especially  to  coavuce 
OS  of  God's  hatred  to  that,  for  the  pardon  of 
which  such  a  sacrifios  was  deemed  necesearr. 
Now,  if  it  actually  produce  snch  an  eieot,  it 
consequently  stimuUtes  us  to  repentance,  sad 
to  an  increasing  dread  of  violating  thoae  en* 
gagemente  which  we  have  so  oflen  made  to  lead 
a  ^tter  life.  Then  the  contonplation  of  thin 
stupendous  circumstance  will  tond  to  fiU  oar 
hearts  with  such  a  sense  of  gratitude  and  obe- 
dience, as  will  be  likely  to  preserve  os  from  re- 
lapsing into  tttah  offences.  Again— can  any  mo^ 
tive  operate  so  powerfully  on  us  towards  pro- 
ducing universal  charity  and  fbrgiveneesf 
Whatever  promotes  oar  love  to  God  wOl  dispose 
us  to  an  increased  love  for  our  feUow-creatares. 
We  cannot  converse  with  any  man,  we  cannot 
receive  a  kindness  from  any  man,  nay,  we  can- 
not receive  an  injury  from  any  man,  for  whooi 
the  Redeemer  has  not  died.  The  remembrance 
of  the  sofiforings  which  procured  pardon  Ibr 
the  greateet  oflbncee,  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
lead  us  to  forgive  small  ones.* 

Lady  Belfield  eaid,  '  I  had  not  indeed  inuu 
gined  there  were  any  praetioa]  ueee  in  an  event 
to  which  I  had  been,  however,  accnstomed  to 
look  with  reverence  as  an  atonement  for  sin.' 

*Of  theee  practical  eflbets,*  replied  Mr.  Staiu 
ley,  *  I  will  only  farther  obeerve,  that  all  hnmaA 
considerationa  put  together,  cannot  ao  power- 
fully inspire  as  with  an  indifi^nce  to  the  va- 
nities of  lifo,  and  the  alluremente  of  unhallowed 
pleasuree.  No  human  motive  can  be  so  effica- 
cious in  sustoining  the  heart  under  trials,  and 
reconciling  it  to  afflictions.  For  what  trials  and 
afflictions  do  not  sink  into  nothing  in  compari- 
son with  the  sufierings  attending  that  engost 
event,  fVom  which  we  derive  this  support  T  The 
contemplation  of  this  sacrifice  also  degrades 
wealth,  debases  power,  annihilatee  amIiitioB. 
Wo  rise  from  this  contemplation  with  a  mind 
prepared  to  bear  with  the  infirmitiee,  to  relieve 
the  wante,  to  forgive  the  ankindness  of  men. 
We  extract  from  it  a  more  humbling  eense  of 
ourselves,  a  more  subdued  spirit,  a  more  sober 
contempt  of  whatever  the  world  calls  great,  thaa 
all  the  leetures  of  ancient  philoeophy,  or  the 
teachers  of  modern  morals  ever  ins|rired.* 

Darfaig  this  little  debate  Sir  John  mintiiMd 
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thomoit  iiiTtaeifale  cilenoe.  His  ooontenanoe 
bore  not  the  Imist  mark  of  ill-hamour  or  impa- 
tienoe,  but  it  was  lerious  and  thoaghtfiil ;  ez- 
oept  when  hia  wife  sot  into  any  little  difficalty  ; 
be  then  encouraged  ner  by  an  affectionate  smile, 
but  listened  like  a  man  who  has  not  quite  made 
up  his  mind,  yet  thinks  the  subject  too  impor- 
tant to  be  dismissed  without  «  tut  and  candid 
hearing. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

Whu.!  we  were  at  broakftst  next  morning, 
a  sweet  little  girl  flew  into  the  room  almost 
breathless  with  joy ;  and  running  to  her  mother, 
pnsenled  her  with  a  beautiiul  nosegay. 

'O,  I  see  you  were  the  industrious  ^rl  last 
week,  Kate,* 'said  Mrs.  Stanley,  embracing  her, 
and  admiring  the  flowers.  Lady  Belfield  looked 
inquisitively.  *  It  is  an  invention  of  Lucilla's,* 
said  the  mother,  *  that  the  liiUe  one  who  per- 
ferms  best  in  the  school-room,  instead  of  having 
any  reward  which  may  excite  vanity  or  sensu- 
ality, shall  be  taught  to  gratify  a  better  feeling, 
bj  being  allowed  to  present  her  mother  with  a 
noeegay  of  the  finest  flowers,  which  it  is  reward 
enough  to  see  worn  at  dinner,  to  which  she  is 
always  admitted  when  there  is  no  company; 
Oh !  Pray  do  not  oonsider  us  as  oompany ; 
pray  let  &ate  dine  with  us  to-day,'  said  Lady 
Belfidd.  Mrs.  Stanley  bowed  her  assent  and 
went  on.  But  this  is  not  all. — ^The  flowers  they 
present,  they  also  raise.  I  went  rather  too  far, 
when  I  said  that  no  vanity  was  excited ;  tbe^ 
are  vain  enough  of  their  carnations,  and  each  is 
eager  to  produce  the  largest  Lb  this  competi- 
tion, however,  the  vanity  is  not  personal.  Lu- 
eilla  has  some  skill  in  raising  flowers,  each  girl 
has  a  subordinate  poet  under  her.  Their  father 
often  treats  them  with  half  a  day's  work,  and 
then  they  all  treat  me  with  tea  and  cakes  in  the 
honev-suckle  arbour  of  their  own  planting, 
which  is  called  LuciUa's  bower.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  whether  parents  or  children  most 
enjoy  these  happy  hohdays.* 

At  dinner  Mrs.  Stanley  appeared  with  her 
nosegay  in  a  large  knot  of  ribbons,  which  was 
eyed  with  no  small  oomplaosncy  by  little  Kate. 
I  observed  that  Lucilla,  who  used  to  manifest 
much  pleasure  in  the  conversation  after  dinner, 
was  beckoned  out  of  the  room  by  Phoebe,  as 
soon  as  it  was  over.  I  felt  uneasy  at  an  absenee 
to  which  I  had  not  been  accustomed ;  but  the 
cause  was  explained,  when  at  six  o'clock,  Kate 
who  was  the  queen  of  the  day,  was  sent  to  in- 
vite  us  to  drink  tea  in  LuciUa's  bower.  We  in- 
•tanUy  obeyed  the  summons. 

*  I  knew  nothing  of  this,*  said  the  delighted 
mother,  while  we  were  all  admiring  the  elegant 
arrangements  of  this  little  fete.  The  purple 
clematis  twisting  its  flexible  branches  with 
those  of  the  pale  woodbine,  formed  a  sweet  and 
fragrant  canopy  to  the  arched  bower,  while 
the  flowery  tendrils  hung  down  on  all  sides. 
Large  bunches  of  roses,  mtermixed  with  the 
silver  stare  of  the  jessamine,  were  stuck  into 
the  moss  on  the  inside  as  a  temporary  deoora- 
tion  only.  Tlie  finest  ^nts  had  been  brought 
fnm  the  green^house  fer  the  oeoasiooi    It  was  , 


a  delieions  evening,  and  the  little  .m»mj  .««m«»^, 
together  with  the  mtting  about  of  the  airy  spirits 
which  had  prepared  it,  was  absolutely  enebaat> 
ing.  Sir  John,  always  poetioal,  exclaimed  in 
rapture, 

*  Hespsrian  feMss  tree,* 
If  tnie,  lisni  only.* 

I  needed  not  thb  qootatioD  to  bring  the  garden 
of  Eden  to  my  mind,  ibr  Lucilla  preside^. 
Phoebe  was  all  alive.  The  other  little  ones  had 
deooreted  Kate's  flaxen  hair  with  a  wreath  of 
woodbines.  They  sung  two  or  three  baby  stan- 
zas, which  they  bad  oompoeed  among  them- 
selves,  in  which  Kate  was  complimented  as  queen 
of  the  fete.  The  youngest  daughter  of  Liady 
Aston,  who  was  about  Kate's  age,  and  two  little 
girls  of  Dr.  Barlow's  were  of  the  children's  party 
on  the  greeu.  The  elder  sistera  of  both  femilies 
made  part  of  the  oompany  within. 

When  we  were  all  sesited  in  oor  enchanting 
bower,  and  drinking  our  tea,  at  which  we  had 
no  other  attendants  than  the  little  Hebes  the— 
selves,  I  asked  Kate  how  it  happened  that  she 
seemed  to  be  distinguished  on  this  occasion  flrom 
her  little  sisters.  *  Oh  Sir,'  said  she,  *  it  is  be* 
cause  it  is  my  birth-day.  I  am  eight  yeara  eU 
to-day.  I  gave  up  all  my  gilt  beoks  with  pio- 
tures  this  day  twelve-month,  and  to-day  I  give 
up  all  my  little  story  books,  I  am  now  going  to 
read  such  books  as  men  and  women  read.* 

She  then  ran  to  her  oompanions,  who  ranged 
themselves  round  a  turf  seat  at  a  little  distance 
bsfbre  us,  to  which  were  transferred  a  preftesion 
of  cakes  and  fVuit  from  the  bower.  While  they 
were  devouring  them,  I  turned  to  Mr.  Stanley, 
and  desired  an  explanation  of  Kate's  speeeli. 

*  I  make,*  said  he,  *  the  renouncing  their  baby 
books  a  kind  of  epocha,  and  by  thus  distinctly 
marking  the  perioNd,  they  never  think  of  return- 
ing back  to  them.  We  have  us  our  domestic 
plan  several  of  these  artificial  divisions  ef  life. 
These  little  celebrations  are  »ras,  that  wo  nm 
as  marking  posts,  from  which  we  set  osit  am 
some  new  course.* 

*  But  as  to  Kate*8  books  7*  said  Lady  Belfleld. 
*  We  have,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  too  many  ele- 
mentary books.  They  are  read  too  much  and 
too  long.  The  youthful  mind,  which  was  for- 
merly sick  ft>om  inanition,  is  now  in  danger 
from  a  plethora. 

*  Much,  however,  will  depend  on  onpaeity  and 
disposition.  A  child  of  slower  parts  nay  he 
indulged  till  nine  veara  old  with  books  whioh 
a  lively  senius  will  knk  down  upon  at  seven. 
A  girl  of  talents  will  read.  To  her  no  exeite* 
ment  is  wanting.  The  natural  appetite  is  e 
sufficient  incentive.  The  less  brilliant  ohild 
requires  the  allurement  of  lighter  books.  She 
wants  encouragement  as  muoh  as  the  other  re- 
quires restraint.' 

*  But  don*t  you  think,*  said  Lady  Belfield, 
that  they  are  of  ipeat  use  in  attraeting  chil- 
dren to  love  reading?*  *Doubtlees  they  are,* 
said  Mr.  Stanley.  *The  misfertone  is,  that 
the  stimulants  used  to  attract  at  firat  most  bt 
not  only  continued  but  heightened,  to  keep  op 
the  attraction.  These  boou  are  novels  in  mi- 
niature, and  the  excess  of  them  will  lead  to  the 
want  of  novels  at  fhll  length.  The  early  nee  of 
iSTory  diihee  is  aol  vsuuly  feUowed  by  wmmf^ 
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petite  fer  pkia  ftod«  To  Um  tMte  tbui  ptm- 
pcrad,  history  hmcomm  dry,  grammar  laborious, 
•ad  reiigioa  dolL 

*My  wife,  who  was  left  to  trafel  throarh 
the  wide  expanae  of  universal  history,  and  the 
dreary  deserts  of  Rapio  and  Mezerai,  is,  I 
will  venture  to  assert,  more  oompleiely  skilled 
in  ancient  Fraocbf  sind  English  history,  than 
any  of  the  ^ iris  who  have  been  fed,  or  rather 
starved  on  extracts  and  abridgements.  I  mean 
not  to  reoommend  the  two  last  named  authors 
for  very  young  people.  They  are  dry  and  te> 
diousi  and  children  in  our  days  have  opportu- 
nities of  acquiring  the  same  knowledge  with 
loss  labour.  We  have  brighter,  I  wish  I  could 
say  safer  lights.  Still  fact,  and  not  wit  is  the 
leading  object  of  history. 

*  Mrs.  Stanley  says,  that  the  very  tediousness 
of  her  historians  bad  a  good  effect :  they  were 
a  ballast  to  her  levity,  and  a  discipline  to  her 
mind,  of  which  she  has  felt  the  benefit  in  her 
•ubsequent  life. 

*  But  to  return  to  the  mass  of  children's  books. 
The  too  great  profusion  of  them  protracts  the 
imbecility  of  childhood ;  they  arrest  the  under- 
standing instead  of  advancing  it ;  tliey  give  for- 
wardness without  strength ;  they  hinder  the 
mind  from  making  vigocous  shoots,  teach  it  to 
stoop  when  it  should  soar,  and  to  contract  when 
it  should  expand ;  yet  I  allow  that  many  of  them 
are  delightfully  amusing  and  to  a  certain  degree 
instructive;  but  they  must  not  be  used  as  tlie 
basis  of  instruction,  but  sparingly  used  at  all  as 
fefreshment  from  labour.* 

*ThfSy  inculcate  morality  and  good  actions 
surely,*  said  Lady  fielfield.  *  It  is  true/  re- 
pbed  Mr.  Stanley,'  *  but  they  oflen  inculcate 
them  on  a  worldly  principle,  and  rather  teach 
the  pride  of  virtue,  and  the  profit  of  virtue,  than 
point  out  the  motive  of  virtue,  and  the  principle 
flf  sin.  They  reprobste  bad  actions  as  evil  and 
injuiieus  to  others,  but  not  as  an  offence  against 
fwe  Almighty.  Whereas  the  Bible  comes  with 
a  plain,  straight- forwsrd,  simple,  but  powerful 
yrmfiiple—-*  How  shall  I  do  this  great  wicked. 
ness  against  Ood  ?*  Against  Thee,  Thee  only 
iMre  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  My  sight.* 

*  Even  children  should  be  taught  that  when  a 
man  has  committed  the  greatest  possible  crime 
against  his  fellow  creature,  still  the  offence 
against  God  is  what  will  strike  a  true  penitent 
with  the  most  deep  remorse.  All  morality 
which  is  not  drawn  ftx>m  this  scriptural  source 
is  weak,  defeotive,  and  hollow.  These  enter- 
taining authors  seldom  ground  their  stories  on 
any  intimation  that  hnman  nature  is  corrupt; 
that  the  young  reader  is  helpless  and  wanu  ss- 
■istanoe ;  that  he  is  guilty  and  wants  pardon.* 

*  Surely,  my  dear  Mr.  Stanley,*  said  Lady  Bel- 
field,  *  though  I  do  not  object  to  the  truth  and 
rMsonableness  of  any  thing  you  have  said,  I 
oaanot  think  that  these  things  can  possibly  be 
made  intelligible  to  children.' 

*The  framers  of  our  catechism,  Madam, 
tboaght  otherwise,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley.  *  The 
eateohism  was  written  for  children,  and  contains 
all  the  seeds  and.  principles  of  Christianity  for 
men.  It  evidently  requires  much  explsnation, 
Braeh  developement;  still  it  furnishes  a  wide 
and.  importiAt  iM  for  ooUoquial  instruction, 


without  which  youn|[  persons  can  by  no  mniw 
understand  a  composition  so  amiable,  but  so  con- 
densed.   The  catechism  speaks  expressly  of  a 

*  death  unto  sin*^-«f  *  a  new  birth  unto  righte- 
ousness*--of '  being  born  in  sin*— «f  *  being  the 
children  of  wrath* — of  becoming  *  the  chudren 
of  grace*^-of  *  forsaking  sin  by  repentance**^f 

*  believin|^  the  promise  of  God  by  faith.*  Now, 
while  children  are  studying  these  great  truths 
in  the  catechism,  they  are  probably,  at  the 
same  time,  almost  constantly  reading  some  of 
those  entertaining  stories  which  are  grounded 
and  built  on  a  quite  opposite  principle,  and  do 
not  even  imply  the  existence  of  any  such  funda- 
mental truths.' 

*  Surely,*  interrupted  Lady  Belfield,  *yoa 
would  not  have  these  serious  doctrines  brought 
forward  in  story  books  7' 

*  By  no  means,  Madam,'  replied.  Mr.  Stanley . 
*bntl  will  venture  to  assert  that  even  story 
books  should  not  be  found  on  a  principle  directly 
eontradiciory  to  them,  nay,  totally  $ubver9ive 
of  them.  The  Arabian  Nighte,  and  other 
oriental  hooka  of  fable,  though  loose  and  faulty 
in  many  respects,  yet  have  always  a  refer- 
ence to  the  religion  of  the  country.  Nothing 
is  introduced  against  the  law  of  Mahomet: 
nothing  subversive  of  the  opinions  of  a  Mnssul- 
man.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  books,  for  having 
no  religion,  but  for  having  a  faUe  religion.  A 
book  which  in  nothing  opposes  the  principle  of 
the  Bible,  I  would  be  far  fi'om  calling  a  bad  book, 
though  the  Bible  was  never  named  in  it' 

Lady  Belfield  observed,  *  That  she  was  sorry 
to  say  her  children  fi>und  religious  studies  Mwy 
dry  and  tiresome;  though  she  took  great  paint, 
and  made  them  learn  by  heart  a  multitude  of 
questions  and  answers,  a  variety  of  catechisms 
and  explanations,  and  the  best  abridgmente  of 
the  Bible.' 

*  Mv  dear  Lady  Belfield,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 

*  you  have  fully  accounted  for  the  dryness  and 
dulness  of  which  you  complain.  Give  them  the 
Bible  U$elf,  I  never  yet  knew  a  child  who  did 
not  delight  in  the  Bible  histories,  and  who  would 
not  desire  to  hear  them  again  and  again.  From 
the  histories,  Mrs.  Stenley  and  I  proceed  with 
them  to  the  parables;  and  fVom  them  to  the 
miracles,  and  a  few  of  the  most  striking  pro- 
phecies. When  they  have  acquired  a  good  deal 
of  this  desultory  knowledge,  we  begin  to  weave 
the  parte  into  a  whole.  The  little  girl  who  had 
the  honour  of  dining  with  yon  to-day,  has  begun 
this  morning  to  read  the  Scriptures  with  her 
mother  systematically.  We  shall  soon  open  to 
her  something  of  the  $ekane  of  Christianity, 
and  explain  how  those  miracles  and  prophecies 
confirm  the  truth  of  that  religion  in  which  she 
is  to  be  more  fully  instructed* 

*  Upon  their  historical  knowledge,  which  they 
acquired  by  picking  out  the  most  interesting 
stories,  we  endeavour  to  ground  principles  to 
enlighten  their  minds,  and  precepte  to  influence 
their  conduct.  With  the  genuine  language  of 
Scripture  I  have  taken  particular  care  they 
shall  be  well  acquainted,  by  digging  for  tlM 
ore  in  ite  native  bed.  While  they  have  been 
studying  the  storiee,  their  minds  have  at  tha 
same  time  been  imbued  with  the  impressiva 
phrsieology  of  Scripture.    I  make  a  great  point 
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O^Utia,  haTinjf  often  seen  this  nsefQ]  impresaioii 
•fl^taally  prereoted  by  a  maltttode  of  submi- 
dlary  hifitorie8,aiid  ozplBnations,  which  too  much 
laperaede  the  ase  of  the  original  text 

*  Only  observe,'  oontinaed  be,  *  what  divine 
eentimentB,  what  holy  precepts,  what  devoat  eja- 
calations,  what  strokes  of  self-abasement,  what 
flights  of  latitude,  what  transports  of  praise, 
what  touches  of  penitential  sorrow,  are  found 
comprised  in  some  one  short  sentence  woven 
into  almost  every  part  of  the  historical  scrip- 
tores  I  observe  this,  and  then  confess  what  a 
pity  it  is  that  children  should  be  commonly  set 
to  read  the  history  in  a  meanrre  abridgment, 
stripped  of  those  gems  with  which  the  original 
is  so  richly  inlaid  !  These  histories  and  expo- 
sitions become  very  nsefal  afterwards  to  young 
people  who  are  thoroaghly  conversant  with  the 
Bible  itself.* 

Sir  John  observed,  that  he  had  been  struck 
with  the  remarkable  diaintereatedness  of  Mr. 
Stanley's  daughters,  and  their  indifference  to 
things  about  wnidi  most  children  were  so  eager. 

*  Selnshness,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  is  the  hydra  we 
are  perpetually  combating ;  but  the  monster  has 
so  much  vitality,  that  new  heads  spring  op  as 
fltst  as  the  old  ones  are  cut  ofE  7b  counteract 
9elfi9hnt99y  that  inborn,  inbred  miachief^  I  hold 
to  be  the  great  art  of  education,  Education 
therefore,  cannot  be  adequately  carried  on,  ex- 
cept by  tiiose  who  are  deeply  convinced  of  the 
doctrine  of  human  corruption.  This  evil  prin- 
ciple,  as  it  shows  itself  early,  most  be  early 
loppedj  or  the  rapid  shoots  it  makes  will,  as  your 
ftvoorite  Eve  observes, 

*  BooD  nock  oar  seaat  maniiriiif  .* 

*  This  coonteraction,'  continoed  Mr.  Stanley, 

*  is  not  like  an  art  or  a  science,  which  is  to  be 
taken  op  at  set  times,  and  laid  aside  till  the  al- 
lotted period  of  instruction  returns ;  but  as  the 
evil  shows  itself  at  all  times,  and  in  all  shapes, 
the  whole  force  of  instroction  is  to  be  bent  against 
it  Mrs.  Stanley  and  I  endeavour  that  not  one 
reward  we  bestow,  not  one  gratification  we  afford, 
shall  be  calculated  to  promote  it  Gratifications 
children  ought  to  have.  The  appetites  and  in- 
clinations should  be  reasonably  mdolged.  We 
are  only  cautious  not  to  employ  them  as  the  in- 
HrumentB  of  recompenae^  wnich  would  look  as 
if  we  valued  them  nighly,  and  thought  them  a 
fit  remuneration  for  merit  I  would  rather  show 
a  little  indulgence  to  sensuality  aa  sensuality, 
than  make  it  the  reward  of  goodness,  which 
seems  to  be  the  common  way.  While  I  indulged 
the  appetite  of  a  child,  I  would  never  hold  out 
that  indulgence  which  I  granted  to  the  lowest, 
the  animal  part  of  his  nature,  as  a  payment  for 
the  exertion  of  his  mental  or  moral  faculties.* 

*  Yoo  have  one  great  advantage,'  said  Sir 
John,  *  and  I  thank  God  it  is  the  same  in  Caven- 
dish-square, that  you  and  Mrs.  Stanley  draw 
evenlv  together.    Nothing  impedes  domestic  re- 

Snlations  so  effectually  as  where  parents,  fVom 
ifference  of  sentiment,  ill-humour,  or  bad  judg- 
ment, obstruct  each  other's  plans,  or  where  one 
parent  makes  the  other  insignificant  in  the  eyes 
of  their  children.* 

*  Mr.  Reynolds,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  a  friend 
of  mine  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  in  this  jery 


predicament  To  the  mother*^  weakness  tlie 
father's  temperate  discipline  seems  cruelty.  She 
is  perpetually  blaming  him  before  the  children 
for  setting  them  to  their  books.  Her  attentions 
are  divided  between  their  health,  which  is  per- 
fect, and  their  pleasure,  which  is  obstructed  by 
her  foolish  seal  to  promote  it,  far  more  than  by 
his  prudent  restrictions.  Whatever  the  father 
helps  them  to  at  table,  the  mother  takes  from 
them  lest  it  should  make  them  sick.  What  he 
fbtbids  is  always  the  very  thing  which  is  good 
for  them.  She  is  much  more  aflraid,  however, 
of  overloading  their  memories  than  their  sto- 
machs. Reading,  she  says,  will  spoil  the  girls* 
eyes,  stooping  to  write,  will  ruin  their  chests^ 
and  working  will  make  them  round  shouldered^ 
If  the  boys  run,  thev  will  have  fevers ;  if  they 
j  mp,  they  will  spram  their  ankles ;  if  they  play 
at  cricket,  a  blow  may  kill  them ;  if  they  swim, 
they  will  be  drowned,  the  shallowness  of  the 
stream  is  no  argument  of  safety. 

*  Poor  Roynolds'e  life  is  one  continued  strag- 
gle between  his  sense  of  duty  to  his  childreUf 
and  his  complaisance  to  his  wifb.  If  he  carries 
his  point,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  his  peace ;  if  he 
relaxes,  as  he  commonly  does,  his  children  are 
the  victims.  He  is  at  length  brought  to  submit 
his  excellent  judgment  to  her  fbebte  mind,  lest 
his  opposition  should  hurt  her  health  :  and  he 
has  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  children  train- 
ed as  if  they  had  nothing  but  bodies. 

*  To  the  wretched  education  of  Mrs.  Reynokle 
herself  all  this  mischief  may  be  attributed  ;  for 
she  is  not  a  bad,  though  an  ignorant  woman  ; 
and  having  been  harshly  treated  by  her  own  pa- 
rents, she  fell  into  the  vulgar  error  of  vulgar 
minds,  that  of  supposing  the  opposite  of  wrong 
must  necessarily  be  right  As  she  found  that 
being  perpetually  contradicted  had  made  her- 
self miserable,  she  concluded  that  never  being 
contradicted  at  all  would  make  her  children 
happy.  The  event  has  answered  as  might  have 
been  foreseen.  Never  was  a  more  discontented, 
disagreeing,  troublesome  family.  The  gratifi- 
cation of  one  want  instantly  creates  a  new  one. 
And  it  is  only  when  they  are  quite  worn  out 
with  having  done  nothing,  that  they  take  refhge 
in  their  books,  as  less  wearisome  than  idleness.* 

Sir  John,  turning  to  Lady  Belfield,  said  in  n 
very  tender  tone,  *  My  dear  Caroline,  this  story, 
in  Its  principal  feature,  does  not  apply  to  os. 
We  concur  completely,  it  is  true,  but  I  fear  we 
concur  by  being  both  wrong ;  we  both  err  by 
excessive  indulgence.  As  to  the  case  in  point, 
while  children  are  young,  they  may  perhaps 
lean  to  the  parent  who  spoils  them ;  but  I  have 
never  yet  seen  an  instance  of  young  persons, 
where  the  parents  differed,  who  did  not  afler- 
wards  discover  a  much  stronger  affection  for  the 
one  who  had  reasonably  restrained  them,  than 
for  the  other,  whose  blind  indulgence  had  at 
once  diminished  her  importance  and  their  own 
reverence.* 

I  observed  to  Mr.  Stanley,  that  as  he  hsd  so 
noble  a  library,  and  wished  to  inspire  his  chil- 
dren with  the  love  of  literature,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  their  apartment  so  slenderly  provided  with 
books. 

*  This  is  the  a^e  of  excess  in  every  things*  re- 
plied he;  *  nothing  ie  a  gratifioatioa  of  whioh 
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tiMi  wint  htm  Bot  been  previously  felt  The 
wiahee  of  ohildrpn  ere  eU  to  enticipeted,  thet 
they  never  ezperienoe  the  pleeeure  excited  by 
wanting  and  waiting.  Of  their  initiatory  books 
they  mu9t  have  a  pretty  oopioua  soppiy.  Bat  ae 
to  books  of  entertainment  or  instrnction  of  a 
higher  kind,  I  never  allow  them  to  poesess  one 
of  their  own,  till  they  have  attentively  read  and 
improved  by  it ;  this  givee  them  a  kind  af  title 
to  It ;  and  that  deeire  of  property  so  natural  to 
human  oreatureSi  I  think  stimulates  them  in 
despatching  books  which  are  in  themselves  a 
little  dry.  Expectation  with  them,  as  with  men, 
quickens  desire,  while  possession  deadens  it.* 

By  this  time  the  children  had  exhausted  all 
the  refreshments  set  before  them,  and  bad  re- 
treated to  a  little  farther  distance,  where,  with- 
out disturbing  us,  they  freely  enjoyed  their  in- 
Booent  gambols---playing,  singing,  laughing, 
dancing,  reciting  verses,  trying  which  could 
punle  the  other  m  the  name  of  plants,  of  which 
tbey  pulled  single  leaves  to  increase  the  diffi- 
cnlt|,  all  succeeded  each  other.  Lady  Belfield 
lookmg  consciously  at  me,  said, '  These  are  the 
creatures  whom  I  foolishly  suspected  of  being 
made  miserable  by  restraint,  and  gloomy  through 
want  of  indulgence.* 

'  After  long  experience,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  I 
will  venture  to  pronounce,  that  not  all  the  anxi- 
ous cutting  out  of  pleasure,  not  all  the  costlv  in- 
dulgences which  wealth  can  procure,  not  all  the 
eontrivanoes  of  inventive  man  for  his  darling 
youthAil  offspring,  can  find  out  an  amusement 
eo  pure,  so  natural,  so  cheap,  so  rational,  so 
healthful,  I  had  almoet  said  so  religious,  as  that 
unbought  pleasure  connected  with  a  garden.* 

Kate  and  Celia,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
peeping  into  the  bower  in  order  to  catch  an  in- 
terval m  the  conversation,  as  soon  as  they  found 
our  attention  disengaged,  stole  in  among  us ; 
etch  took  the  fond  mtber  by  a  baud,  and  led 
him  to  the  turf  seat  Phcsbe  presented  him  a 
book  which  he  opened,  and  out  of  it  read  with 
itofinite  humour,  grace  and  gaiety,  T%e  di99rting 
Hittory  rf  John  GUffin,  This  it  seems  was  a 
pleasure  to  which  they  had  been  led  to  kmk  for- 
ward for  aome  time,  but  wliioh,  in  honour  of 
Kate,  had  been  purposely  withheld  till  thb  me- 
morable day.  His  little  auditors,  who  grouped 
themselves  round  him  on  the  grass,  were  nearly 
convulsed  with  lauffhter,  nor  were  the  tenants 
of  the  bower  much  less  delighted. 

As  we  walked  into  the  nouse,  Mr.  Stanley 
■aid,  *  Whenever  I  read  to  my  children  a  light 
alid  gay  compoeition,  which  I  often  do,  I  gene- 
rally  take  care  it  shsJl  be  the  work  of  some  va. 
luable  author,  to  whose  writings  this  shall  be  a 
pleasant  and  a  tempting  prelude.  What  child 
of  spirit  who  hears  John  Gilpin,  will  not  long 
to  be  thought  old  and  wise  enough  to  read  the 
■  Task  V  The  remembrance  of  the  infont  rap^ 
ture  win  give  a  predilection  for  the  poet  De- 
siring to  keep  their  standard  high,  I  accustom 
them  to  noii9  but  oood  writers,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word ;  by  this  means  they  will  be  less 
likely  to  stoop  to  ordinary  ones  when  they  shall 
hereafter  come  to  chooee  for  themselves.* 

Lady  Belfield  repretted  to  me  that  she  had 
not  brought  some  of  her  children  to  the  Grove : 
*To  oonliSB  a  disgraceful  truth,*  said  she,  *  I 


was  afraid  they  would  have  bean  moped  to  daatb; 
and  to  confess  another  truth  still  more  disgraee- 
ftil  to  my  authority,  my  indulgence  has  been  so 
injudicious,  and  I  have  maintained  so  little  ooo* 
trol,  that  I  durst  not  bring  some  of  them  for  fear 
of  putting  the  rest  out  of  humour ;  I  am  now  in 
a  school,  where  I  trust  I  may  learn  to  acquire 
firmnees,  without  any  diminution  of  fondness.* 


CHAP.XXVI. 

Thk  next  mornii^  Mr.  Stanlev  propoeed  that 
we  should  pay  a  visit  to  some  of  his  neighbours. 
He  and  Sir  John  Belfield  rode  on  horseback,  and 
I  had  the  honour  of  attending  the  ladies  in  the 
sociable.  Lady  Belfield,  who  was  now  becomo 
desirous  of  improving  on  her  own  too  relaxed 
domestic  system,  by  the  experience  of  Mrs. 
Stanlepr,  told  her  how  much  she  admired  the 
cheerful  obedience  of  her  children.    She  said, 

*  she  did  not  so  much  wonder  to  see  them  so 
good,  but  she  owned  she  was  enrprised  to  see 
them  so  happy.* 

*  I  know  not,*  replied  Mrs.  Stanley,  *  whether 
the  increased  insubordination  of  children  is  ow- 
ing to  the  new  school  of  philosophy  and  politics, 
but  it  seems  to  me  to  make  part  of  the  system. 
When  I  go  sometimes  to  stay  with  a  friend  in 
town  to  00  business,  she  is  always  making  apo- 
logies that  she  cannot  go  out  with  me—*  her 
daughters  want  the  coach.*  If  I  ask  leave  to 
see  the  friends  who  call  on  mc  in  such  a  room, 
— *  her  daughters  have  company  there,  or  they 
want  the  room  for  their  music,  or  It  is  preparing 
for  the  children*s  ball  in  the  evening.*  If  a 
meesenger  is  required— *  her  daughters  want 
the  footman.*  There  certainly  prevails  a  spirit 
of  independence,  a  revolutionary  spirit,  a  sepa- 
ration from  the  parent  stete.  ItUthe  ekildrtn*M 
world.' 

*  You  remind  me,  Madam,*  said  I,  <  of  an  old 
courtier,  who  beinff  asked  by  Louis  XV.  which 
age  he  preferred,  his  own  or  the  present,  replied, 

*  Sire,  I  passed  my  youth  in  respeoting  old  age, 
and  I  find  I  must  now  pass  my  old  age  in  re- 
specting children.* 

*  In  some  other  houses,*  said  Mrs.  Stanley, 

*  where  we  visit,  besides  that  of  poor  Mr.  Key. 
nolds,  the  children  seem  to  have  all  the  accom- 
modations ;  and  I  have  obeerved  that  the  con- 
venience and  comfort  of  the  lather  is  but  a  sub- 
ordinate consideration.  The  respectfiil  terms 
of  address  are  nearly  banished  from  the  voca- 
bulary of  children,  and  the  somewhat  too  order- 
ly manner  which  once  prevailed  is  superceded 
by  an  incivility,  a  roughness,  a  want  of  atten- 
tion, which  is  surely  not  better  than  the  harm- 
less formality  which  it  has  driven  out* 

Just  as  she  had  said  this,  we  stopt  at  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds* gate ;  neither  he  nor  his  lady  were  at 
home.  Mr.  Stenle^,  who  wished  to  show  us  u 
fine  reach  of  the  river  from  the  drawin^-roora 
window,  desired  the  eervant  to  show  us  into  it 
There  we  beheld  a  curious  illustration  of  what 
we  had  heard.  In  the  ample  bow-window  lay  a 
oonftised  heap  of  the  glittering  spoils  of  the 
most  expensive  toys.^ftfore  the  rion  silk  chairs 
knelt  two  of  the  children,  in  the  not  of  rapidly 
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dmqolithuig  their  fine  painted  pley-thingi; 
*  others  eat  apart  on  the  floor  retired,*  and  more 
deliberately  employed  in  picking  to  pieces  their 
little  ffaudy  works  of  art.  A  pretty  girl  who 
had  a  l)eautirul  wax  doll  on  her  lap,  aimoet  as 
bi|f  as  herself,  was  palling  out  its  eyes,  that  she 
might  see  how  they  were  pat  in.  Another, 
weary  of  this  costly  baby,  was  making  a  little 
doll  of  rags.  A  turbulent  looking  boy  was  tear, 
ing  out  the  parchment  from  a  handsome  new 
drum,  that  he  might  see,  as  he  told  us,  where 
the  noise  came  from.  These  I  fbrgafe,  they  had 
Meaning  in  their  mischief. 

^  Another,  having  kicked  aboat  a  whole  little 
gilt  library,  was  sitting,  with  the  decorated 
pagee  torn  asunder  at  his  feet,  reading  a  little 
dirty  penny  book,  which  the  kitchen  maid  had 
bought  of  a  hawker  at  the  door. — The  Persian 
carpet  was  strewed  with  the  broken  limbs  of  a 
painted  horse,  almost  as  large  as  a  poney,  while 
the  discontented  little  master  was  riding  astride 
on  a  long  rough  stick.  A  bigger  boy,  after  hav. 
ing  broken  the  pannels  of  a  fine  gilt  coach,  we 
saw  afterwards  in  the  court-yard,  nailing  to> 
gether  a  Ibw  dirty  bits  of  ragged  ehn  boards,  to 
make  himself  a  wheel-barrow. 

*  Not  only  the  disciple  of  the  fastidious  Jean 
Jacques,*  exclaimed  I,  *  but  the  sound  votary  of 
truth  and  reason,  must  triumph,  at  such  an  in. 
■tanoe  of  the  satiety  of  riches,  and  the  weari- 
ness of  ignorance  and  idleness. ^-One  such 
practical  instance  of  the  insufficiency  of  afflu. 
ence  to  he$t(no  the  pleasures  which  industry 
must  buy  : — one  such  actual  exemplification  of 
the  fbll^  of  supposing  that  injudicious  profusion 
and  mistaken  fondness  can  supply  that  plea- 
Mre  which  must  be  worked  out  before  it  can  be 
enjoyed,  is  worth  a  whole  folio  of  argument  or 
exhortation.'— The  ill-bred  little  flock  paid  no 
attention  to  us,  and  only  returned  a  rode  '  n— o* 
or  'yes*  to  our  ouestions.* 

*  Caroline,'  said  Sir  John;  *  these  painted  ruins 
afford  a  good  lesson  for  us.  We  must  desire  our 
rich  uncles  and  our  generous  god- mothers  to 
make  an  alteration  in  their  presents,  if  they  can. 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  withhold  them.' 

*  It  is  a  sad  mistake,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  to 
suppose  that  youth  wants  to  be  so  incessantly 
amused.  They  want  not  pleasures  to  be  chalk, 
ed  out  for  them.  Lay  a  few  cheap  and  coarse 
materials  in  their  way,  and  let  their  own  busy 
inventions  be  suffbred  to  work.  They  have 
abundant  pleasure  in  the  mere  freshness  and 
novelty  of  life,  its  unbroken  health,  its  elastic 
spirit,  its  versatile  tamper,  and  its  ever  new  re- 
sources.* 

*So  it  appears,  Stanley,*  said  Sir  John,  *  when 
I  look  at  your  little  group  of  girls,  recluses  as 
they  are  called.  How  many  cheap  yet  lively 
pleasures  do  they  seem  to  enjoy ! — their  suc- 
cessive occupations,  their  books,  their  animating 
exercise,  their  charitable  rounds,  their  ardent 
flriendships,  the  social  table  at  which  the  elder 
ones  are  companions,  not  mutes ;  the  ever. vary- 
ing pleasures  of  their  garden, 

'  Increasing  virtue  and  approving  beaven.* 

While  we  were  sitting  with  Lady  Aston,  on 
whom  we  nezt^uUled,  Mr.  Stanley  suddenly  ex- 


claimed, '  The  Miss  Flams  an  ooming  up  the 
gravel  walk  !*  Lady  Aston  looked  vexed,  but 
correcting  herself,  said  Mr.  Stanley,  we  owe 
this  visit  to  you,  or  rather  to  your  fViend,*  bow- 
ing to  me ;  *  they  saw  your  carriage  stojp  here, 
or  they  would  not  have  done  so  diul  a  thing  as 
to  have  called  on  me.' 

These  new  guests  presented  a  new  soen« 
very  uncongenial  to  the  timid  and  tranquil  spi 
rit  of  the  amiable  hostess.  There  seemed  to  be 
a  contest  between  the  sisters,  who  should  be 
most  eloquent,  most  loud,  or  most  inqusitive. 
They  eagerly  attacked  me  all  at  once,  as  sop. 
posing  me  to  be  overflowing  with  intelligence 
from  the  metropolis,  a  place  which  they  not  only 
believed  to  contain  exclusively  all  that  was 
worth  seeing,  but  all  that  was  worth  hearing. 
The  rest  of  Sie  world  they  considered  as  a  bar- 
ren wilderness,  of  which  the  hungry  inhabit, 
ants  could  only  be  kept  from  starving,  by  such 
meagre  aliment  as  the  occasional  repo^  of  its 
pleasures,  fashions,  and  anecdotes,  which  might 
now  and  then  be  conveyed  by  some  stray  tra- 
veller, might  furnish. 

*  It  is  so  strange  to  us,*  said  Miss  Bell, '  and 
so  monstrously  dull  and  vulgar,  to  be  in  the 
country  at  this  time  of  the  year,  that  we  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  ourselves.' 

*  As  to  the  time  of  year.  Madam,'  said  I,  *  if 
ever  one  would  wish  to  be  in  the  country  at  all* 
sureljr  this  month  is  the  point  of  perfbction.  The 
only  immoral  thing  with  which  I  could  ever 
charge  our  excellent  Sovereign  is,  that  he  waa 
bom  m  June,  and  has  thus  furnislied  his  fashion- 
able subjects  with  a  loyal  pretence*  for  encoun- 
tering *  the  sin  and  sea-coal  of  London,'  to  bor- 
row Will  Honeycomb's  phrase,  in  the  finest 
month  of  the  twelve.  But  where  that  is  the 
real  motive  with  one,  it  is  the  pretence  of  a  thou- 
sand.* 

'How  can  you  be  so  shocking?  said  she; 
*but  papa  is  really  grown  so  cross  and  so 
stingy,  as  to  prevent  our  going  to  town  at  aO 
these  last  two  or  three  years ;  and  for  so  mean 
a  reason  that  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you.'  Out 
of  politeness  I  did  not  press  to  know ;  I  needed 
not,  for  she  was  reeolved  I  should  *iiot  burst  io 
ignorance.' 

She  went  on — ^  Do  you  know  he  pretends  that 
times  are  hard,  and  public  difficulties  increasing; 
and  be  declaree  that  whatever  privations  we  en- 
dure, government  must  be  supported :  so  thai 
he  says,  it  is  right  to  draw  in,  in  the  only  war 
in  which  he  can  do  it  honestly ;  I  am  sure  it  is 
not  doing  it  creditably.  Did  you  ever  hear  any 
thing  so  shabby  7*  *  Shabby,  Madam,*  replied 
I ;  *  I  honour  a  gentleman  who  has  integrity 
enough  to  do  a  right  thing,  and  good  sense 
enough  not  to  be  ashamed  to  own  it' 

*  Yes,  but  papa  need  not.  The  steward  de- 
clares, if  he  would  only  raise  his  tenants  a  very 
little,  he  would  have  more  than  enough;  but 
papa  is  tnflexiUe.  He  says  my  brother  most  do 
as  he  plesses  when  he  comes  to  the  estate,  bot 
that  he  himself  promised,  when  he  came  in- 
to possession,  that  he  would  never  raise  the 
rents,  and  that  he  will  never  be  worse  than  hie 
word.'  As  I  could  not  find  it  in  m^jr  heart  to 
join  in  abasing  a  gentleman  fi>r  resolving  nevft 
to  be  worse  than  his  word,  I  was  nfont. 
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Sha  then  inqaired,  with  mora  MrioameM,  if 
there  were  any  proflpect  of  peace.  I  was  better 
pleased  with  this  question,  as  it  implied  more 
anxiety  for  the  liyes  of  her  fellow  creatures, 
than  I  hsd  ^iren  her  credit  for.  *  I  am  anztoasly 
looking  into  all  the  papers,*  continued  she,  with. 
out  giving  me  time  to  speak,  *  because  as  soon 
as  there  is  peace,  papa  has  promised  we  shall 
go  to  town  again.  If  it  was  not  for  that,  I  should 
not  care  if  there  was  war  till  doomsday,  for  what 
with  msrehing^  regiments,  and  militia,  end  vo- 
lunteers, nothing  can  be  pleasanter  than  it 
makes  the  country,  I  mean  as  far  as  the  country 
can  be  pleasant'  They  then  ran  over  the  names 
iuid  respective  merits  of  every  opera  sin^r, 
every  dancer,  and  every  actor,  with  incredible 
fulubllity  ;  and  I  believe  they  were  not  a  little 
shocked  at  my  slender  acquaintance  with  the 
Oomenclature,  and  the  little  interest  I  took  in 
the  criticisms  they  built  upon  it 

Poor  Lady  Aston  looked  oppressed  and  fa- 
tigued, but  inwardly  rejoiced,  as  she  afterwards 
dwned  to  me,  that  her  daughters  were  not  with- 
in hearing*  I  was  of  a  dimirent  opinion,  upon 
the  Spartan  principle,  of  making  their  children 
sober,  by  the  spectacle  of  the  intoxicated  Helots. 
Miss  Ball's  eloquence  seemed  to  make  but  little 
impression  on  Sir  George ;  or  rather  it  produced 
an  effect  directly  contrary  to  admiration.  His 
good  taste  seemed  to  revolt  at  her  flippancv. 
Every  time  I  see  this  young  man  he  rises  in 
my  esteem.  His  ingenuous  temper  and  engag- 
ing modesty  set  off  to  advantage  a  very  fair  un- 
derstanding. 

In  our  way  home  we  were  accosted  by  Mr. 
flam.  After  a  roogh  but  hearty  salutation,  and 
cordial  invitation  to  oome  and  dme  with  him,  he 
rsllopped  off,  being  engsged  on  business.  *  This 
IS  an  honest  country  'squire  of  the  old  cut,*  said 
Mr.  Stanley  afterwards.  *  He  has  a  very  good 
estate,  which  he  has  so  much  delight  in  msnag. 
ing,  that  he  has  no  pleasure  in  any  thing  else. 
He  was  prevailed  on  by  his  father  to  marry  his 

E resent  wifb  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
er  estate  joined  to  his,  and  broke  in  a  little  on 
the  arrondisiemtnt ;  but  it  was  judged  that  both 
being  united,  all  might  be  brongnt  within  a 
ring  fence.  7*his  was  thought  a  reakon  suffi- 
ciently  powerful  for  the  union  of  two  immoital 
beings,  whose  happiness  here  and  hereafter 
might  be  impeded  or  promoted  by  it  The  fe- 
licitv  of  the  connection  has  been  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  purity  of  the  motive.* 

I  could  not  forbear  interrupting  Mr.  Stanley, 
by  observing  that  nothing  had  surprised  or  hurt 
me  more  in  the  little  observation  I  had  made  on 
the  subject  of  marriage,  than  the  frequent  indif- 
ference of  parents  to  the  moral,  and  especially 
to  the  religious  character  of  the  man  who  pro- 
posed himself.  *  That  family,  fortune,  and  con- 
nections  should  have  their  f\ill  share  in  the  busi- 
ness, I  readily  admit,*  added  I ;  *  but  that  it 
should  ever  form  the  chief,  often  the  only 
ground  of  acceptance,  has,  I  confess,  lowered 
mankind  in  my  esteem  more  completely,  than 
almost  any  other  instance  of  ambition,  avarice, 
or  worldliness.  That  a  very  young  girl,  who 
has  not  been  carefully  educated,  should  be  cap- 
tivated by  personal  advantages,  and  even  infatu- 
ated by  splendour,  is  less  surprising,  than  that 


parents,  who  having  themselves  experienced  th« 
inefficiency  of  riches  to  happiness — that  they 
should  be  eagerly  impatient  to  part  from  a  be* 
loved  daughter,  reared  with  fondness  at  least, 
if  not  with  wisdom,  to  a  man  of  whose  princl- 
pies  they  have  any  douU,  and  of  whose  mind 
they  have  a  mean  opinion,  is  a  thing  I  cannot 
onderatand.  And  yet  what  proposal  almost  is 
rejected  on  this  ground  ?'  Lucilla's  eyes  at  this 
moment  shone  with  such  expressive  brightness, 
that  I  exultingly  said  to  myself, '  Lord  Staunton! 
I  defy  thee  !* 

*  The  mischief  of  this  lax  principle  is  of  wide 
extent,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley.  *  When  girls  are 
continually  hearing  what  an  advanUgeous,  what 
a  desirable  marriage  such  a  young  fViend  has 
made,  with  a  man  so  rich,  so  splendid,  so  great; 
though  they  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  this 
very  man  condemned  for  his  profligacy,  per* 
haps,  at  least  they  know  him  to  be  destitute  of 
piety — when  they  hear  that  these  things  are 
not  considered  as  any  great  objection  to  the 
onion,  what  opinion  must  these  girls  form,  not 
only  of  the  maxims  by  which  the  world  is  go- 
verned, but  of  the  truth  of  that  religion  which 
those  persons  profbss  7 

*But  to  return  to  Mr.  Flam.  He  passed 
through  the  usual  course  of  education,  but  has 
profited  so  little  by  it,  that  though  he  has  a  cer- 
tain  natural  shrewdness  in  his  understanding,  I 
believe  he  has  scarcely  read  a  book  these  twenty 
years,  except  Burn's  Justice  and  *  The  Agricul- 
tural  Reports.*  Yet  when  he  wants  to  make  a 
figure  he  now  and  then  lards  his  discourse  with 
a  scrap  of  thread-bare  Latin  which  he  used  to 
steal  in  his  school  boy  exercises.  He  values 
himself  on  his  integrity,  and  is  not  destitute  of 
benevolence.  These,  he  says,  are  the  sum  and 
substance  of  religion ;  and  though  I  combat  this 
mistaken  notion  as  often  as  he  pots  it  in  my 
power,  yet  I  must  say  that  some  who  make 
more  profession  would  do  well  to  be  as  careful 
in  these  points.  He  often  contrasts  himself  with 
his  old  friend  Ned  Tyrrel,  and  is  proud  of  show- 
ing how  much  better  a  roan  he  is  withont  rell- 
fion,  than  Ned  is  with  all  his  pretensions  to  it 
t  is  by  thus  comparing  ourselves  with  worse 
men,  that  we  grow  vain,  and  with  more  fortu- 
nate men  that  we  become  discontented. 

*  All  the  concern  he  gives  himself  about  his 
wife  and  daughters  is,  uiat  they  shall  not  run 
him  in  debt ;  and  indeed  he  is  so  liberal,  that  he 
doos  not  drive  them  to  the  necessity.  In  every 
thing  else,  they  follow  their  own  devices.  They 
teazed  him,  however,  to  let  them  spend  two  or 
three  win  ten  in  town,  the  mother  hinting  that 
it  tDOuld  answer.  He  was  prevailed  on  to  try  it 
as  a  speculation,  but  the  experiment  failed.  He 
now  insists  that  they  shall  go  no  more  till  the 
tiroes  mend,  to  any  of  the  advertising  places, 
such  as  London,  Brighton,  or  Bath :  ne  says, 
that  attending  so  many  fairs  and  markets  is 
very  expensive,  especially  as  the  girls  don't  go 
off.  He  will  now  see  what  can  be  done  by  pri- 
vate contract  at  home,  without  the  cost  of  jour- 
neys, with  fresh  keep  and  trimming,  and  dock- 
ing into  the  bargain.  They  must  now  take 
their  chance  among  country  dealers ;  and  pro- 
vided they  will  give  him  a  son-in-law,  whose 
estate  is  free  from  inooicbraneae,  who  pays  his 
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debli,  lifM  within  bifl  income,  doM  not  raok 
his  tenants,  noTsr  drinks  claret,  hates  the 
French,  and  lores  field  sports,  he  will  ask  no 
more  questions.* 

I  ooald  not  bnt  obserTO,  how  perferable  the 
father's  conduct,  with  all  its  faults,  was  to  that 
oftherestof  the  family.  *I  had  imagined,* 
said  I,  *  that  this  coarse  character  was  quite  out 
of  print  Thooffh  it  is  religiously  bad,  and  of 
course  morally  defective,  yet  it  is  so  politically 
valuable,  tliat  1  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  a  new 
edition  of  these  obsolete  squires,  somewhat  cor- 
rected, and  better  lettered.* 

*  All  his  good  qualities,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  for 
want  of  religion,  have  a  flaw  in  them.  His 
good  nature  u  so  little  directed  br  judgment, 
that  while  it  serves  the  individual,  it  injures  the 
public.  As  a  brother  magistrate,  I  am  obliged 
to  act  in  almost  constant  opposition  to  him,  and 
his  indiscretions  do  more  mischief^  by  being  of 
a  nature  to  increase  his  popularity.  He  is  Ailly 
persuaded  that  occasional  intoxication  is  tfaie 
best  reward  for  habitual  industry ;  and  in. 
•ists  that  it  is  good  old  English  kindness,  to 
make  the  church  ringers  periodically  tipsy  at 
the  holidays,  though  Uieir  families  starve  for  it 
the  whole  week.  He  and  I  have  a  regular  con- 
test at  the  annual  village  fairs,  because  he  in- 
•ists  that  my  refusing  to  let  them  begin  on  a 
Sunday  is  abridging  &eir  few  rights,  and  rob- 
biog  them  of  a  day  which  they  might  add  to 
their  pleasure,  without  injury  to  their  profiL 
He  allows  all  the  strolling  players,  mountebanks, 
and  jugglers  to  exhibit,  because  he  says,  it  is  a 
chanty.  His  charity,  however,  is  so  short- 
sighted,  that  he  does  not  see,  that  while  these 
vagabonds  are  supplying  the  wantB  of  the  day, 
their  improvident  habits  suilbr  them  to  look  no 
farther:  that  his  own  workmen  are  spending 
their  bard-eamed  money  in  these  illegal  diver, 
•ions,  while  the  expense  is  the  least  mischief 
which  their  daughters  incur.* 

Our  next  visit  was  to  Mr.  Carlton,  whom  I  had 
fbund  in  one  or  two  previous  interviews  to  be  a 
man  of  excellent  sense,  and  a  perfect  gentle- 
man. Sir  John  renewed  with  pleasure  his  sc- 
quaintance  with  the  husband,  while  Lady  Bel- 
field  was  charmed  to  be  introduced  to  the  wife, 
with  whose  oharacter  she  was  so  enamoured, 
and  whose  gentle  manners  were  calculated  to 
eonfirm  the  affection  which  her  little  history 
had  insfnred. 


CHAP.  XXVII 

lit  the  morning  Mr.  Stanley,  Sir  John  Belfield 
and  I  took  a  walk  to  call  on  our  valuable  rec- 
tor. On  our  return  home,  amidst  that  sort  of 
desultory  conversation  which  a  walk  often  pro- 
duces, *  Since  we  left  the  parsonage,  sir,*  said  I, 
sddressing  myself  to  Mr.  Stanley,  *  I  have  been 
thinking  now  little  justice  has  b«en  done  to  the 
clerical  character  in  those  popular  works  of 
imagination  which  are  intended  to  exhibit  a 
picture  of  living  manners.  There  are,  indeed, 
a  very  fbw  happy  exceptions.  Yet  I  cannot  bnt 
regret  that  so  many  fair  occasions  have  been 
lost  of  advancing  the  interests  of  religion  by 
personifying  her  amiaU»graoee  in  the  eharac- 
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ter  of  her  ministers.  I  allude  not  to  the  attack 
of  the  open  infidel,  nor  the  sly  insinuation  of  the 
concealed  sceptic,  nor  do  I  advert  to  the  broad 
assault  of  the  enemy  of  good  government,  who 
failinff  foul  of  every  established  institution, 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  show  little  fa- 
vour to  the  ministers  of  the  church.  But  I  ad- 
vert to  those  less  prejudiced  and  less  hostile 
writers,  who  having,  as  I  would  hope,  no  poli- 
tical or  moral  motive  for  undermining  the  order, 
would  rather  desire  to  be  considered  as  among 
its  friends  and  advocates.' 

'  I  undentand  you,  *  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  I 
believe  that  this  is  ofien  done,  not  from  any  dis. 
respect  to  the  sacred  function,  not  from  any 
wish  to  depreciate  an  order  which  even  com 
mon  sense  and  common  prudence,  without  the 
intervention  of  religion,  tells  us  cannot  be  set  in 
too  respectable  a  light.  I  believe  it  commonly 
arises  from  a  different  cause.  The  writer  him- 
self having  but  a  low  idea  of  the  requirements 
of  Christianity,  is  consequently  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  affix  a  very  elevated  standard  fi>r  the 
character  of  its  ministers.  Some  of  these  wri- 
ters,  however,  describe  a  clergyman  in  general 
terms,  as  a  paragon  of  piety,  but  they  seldom 
make  him  act  up  to  the  description  with  which 
he  sets  out  He  is  represented,  in  the  gross,  as 
adorned  with  all  the  attributes  of  perfection,  but 
when  he  comes  to  be  drawn  out  in  detail  he  is 
found  to  exhibit  little  of  that  superiority  which 
had  been  ascribed  to  him  in  the  lump.  You  are 
told  how  religious  he  is,  but  when  you  come  to 
hear  him  converse  you  are  not  always  quite  cer- 
tain whether  he  professes  the  religion  of  the 
Shaster  or  the  Bible.  You  hear  of  his  moral 
excellence,  but  you  find  him  adopting  the  max- 
ims of  the  world,  and  living  in  the  pursuits  of 
ordinary  men.  In  short,  you  will  find  that  he 
has  little  of  a  clergyman,  except  the  name.* 

*  A  sensible  little  worli  of  fiction,*  replied  I, 
*  lately  fell  in  my  way.  Among  its  characters 
was  that  of  a  grave  divine.  From  the  strain  of 
panegyrio  bostowed  on  him,  I  expected  to  have 
met  with  a  rival  to  the  fathers  of  the  primitive 
church.  He  is  presented  as  a  model,  and,  in- 
deed, he^  counsels,  he  reproves,  he  instructs,— 
but  he  goes  to  a  masquerade.' 

*This  assimilation  of  general  piety,'  said  Mr. 
Stanley,  *with  occasional  conformity  to  the 
practice  of  the  gay  world,  I  should  fear  would 
produce  two  ill  emcts.  It  will  lower  the  pro- 
fessional standard  to  the  young  reader  while  he 
is  perusing  the  ideal  character,  and  the  compa- 
rison will  dispose  him  to  accuse  of  forbidding 
strictness  the  pious  clergyman  of  real  life. 
Aflsr  having  been  entertained  with  the  mix« 
ture  of  religion  and  laxity  in  the  imaginary  di- 
vine,  whom  he  has  been  following  from  the 
serious  lecture  to  the  scene  of  revelry,  will  he 
not  be  naturally  disposed  to  accuse  of  morose- 
ness  the  existing  divine  who  blends  no  such 
contradiction  ? 

*■  But  the  evil  of  which  I  more  particularly 
complain,*  continued  he,  *  because  it  exists  in 
works  universally  read,  and  written,  indeed, 
with  a  life  and  spirit  which  make  them  both 
admired  and  remembered,  is  fbund  in  the  in- 
genious and  popular  novels  of  the  witter  class. 
In  some  of  these,  even  where  the  anther  intande 
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to  girt  a  fiTcrarable  repKaenUtion  of  m  clergy, 
man,  he  more  frequently  exhibits  him  for  the  par- 
poee  of  merriment  than  for  that  of  instruction.* 

*  I  confess  with  ahame/  said  &ir  John,  *  that 
the  spirit,  fire,  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  of 
the  writers  to  whom  yon  allade,  have  made  me 
too  generally  indolgent  to  their  gross  pictures 
of  lira,  and  to  the  loose  morals  of  their  good  men.* 

*  Oiod  men  P  said  Mr.  Sunley.  *  After  read- 
mg  some  of  those  works  in  the  earlv  part  of 
my  life,  I  amused  myself  with  the  idea  that  I 
should  like  to  interwesTC  the  character  of  a 
Chriition  among-  the  heroes  of  Fielding  and 
SmoUet  as  the  shortest  way  of  proving  their 
g9od  men  to  be  worthless  fellows :  and  to  show 
how  little  their  admired  characters  rise  in  point  of 
morals,  above  the  heroes  of  the  fieggar*s  Opera. 

*  Knowledge  of  the  world,*  continued  he, 
*  should  always  be  need  to  mend  the  world.  A 
writer  employs  his  knowledge  honestly  when 
he  points  out  the  snares  and  pitlalls  of  vice. 
Bat  when  1^  covers  those  snares  and  pitfalls 
with  flowers,  when  he  fascinates  in  order  that 
he  may  corrupt,  when  he  engages  the  afiections 
by  polluting  them,  I  know  not  how  a  man  can  do 
a  deeper  injury  to  society,  or  more  fatally  in- 
flame  his  own  future  reckoning.* 

*  But  to  return  to  our  more  immediate  sub- 
ject,* said  I,  *  I  cannot  relish  their  singling  out 
the  person  of  a  pious  clergyman  as  a  peculiarly 
proper  vehicle  for  the  display  of  humour.  Why 
quaJities  which  excite  ridicule  should  be  neoes. 
sarily  blended  with  such  as  command  esteem,  is 
what  i  never  have  been  able  to  comprehend.* 

*Evea  where  the  characters,*  replied  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  have  been  so  pleasingrly  delineated  as 
to  attract  aflfection  by  their  worth  and  benevo- 
lence, there  is  always  a  drawback  fVom  their 
respectability  by  some  trait  that  is  ludicrous, 
some  situs tion  that  is  nnderical,  some  incident 
that  is  absurd.  There  is  a  contrivance  to  ex- 
pose  them  to  some  awkward  distress;  there  is 
some  palpable  weakness  to  undo  the  effect  of 
their  general  example,  some  impropriety  of  con- 
duct, some  gross  error  in  judgment,  some  excess 
of  simplicity,  whieht  by  infallibly  diminishing 
the  dignity,  weakens  the  influence  of  the  charac- 
ter, and  of  course  lessens  the  veneration  of  the 
reader.* 

*  I  have  often,*  replied  I, '  felt,  that  though  we 
may  love  the  man  we  laugh  at,  we  shall  never 
reverenoe  him.  We  may  like  him  as  a  com- 
panion,  but  we  shall  never  look  up  to  him  as  an 
instructor.' 

*  I  know  no  reason,*  observed  Mr.  Stanley, 
'  why  a  pious  divine  may  not  have  as  much  wit 
and  humour  as  any  other  man.  And  we  have 
it  on  the  word  of  the  wittiest  of  the  whole  body. 
Dr.  South,  that  *  piety  does  not  necessarily  in- 
volve dalness.*  An  author  may  lawfully  make 
his  churchman  as  witty  as  he  pleases,  or  rather 
as  witty  as  he  can :  but  he  should  never  make 
him  the  butt  of  the  wit*  of  other  men,  which  is, 
in  fact,  making  htm  the  butt  of  his  own  wit. 
What  is  meant  to  be  a  emnieal  panwi  is  no  re- 
spectable  or  prudent  exhibition  ;  nor  with  the  nt- 
moet  stretch  of  candour,  can  I  believe  that  the  mo- 
tive of  the  exhibitor  is  alwavv  of  the  purest  kind. 

*  How  far,'  oontinoed  Mr.  Stanley,  *  authors 
hare  fbmd  it  neoessary  to  add  these  divertini^ 


appendages  in  order  to  qnalUy  piety*  how  fhr 
I  hey  have  been  obliged  to  dilate  relif  ion,  so  ae 
to  make  it  palatable  and  pardonable,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  decide.  But  whether  such  a  mixture 
be  not  calculated  to  leave  a  lasting  efifeet  on  the 
mind,  unfavonrable  to 'the  clerical  character; 
whether  these  associations  are  not  injurious  even 
to  religion  itself,  let  those  declare,  if  they  wiil 
speak  honestly  who  have  been  accustomed  to  be 
excessively  deligrhted  with  such  combinations.' 

*  I  am  a  little  afraid,*  returned  Sir  John,  *  that 
I  have  formerly  in  some  degree  fallen  under 
this  censure.  But  surely,  Stanley,  you  would 
not  think  it  right  to  lavish  undue  praise,  even 
on  characters  of  a  better  stamp;  you  would  not 
commend  ordinary  merit  highly,  and  above  all, 
yon  would  not,  I  presume  screen  the  faults  of 
the  worthless  7* 

*  I  am  as  far  fVom  insisting,'  replied  he,  *  on 
the  universal  piety  of  the  clergy,  as  for  bei^ieak- 
ing  reverence  for  the  unworthy  individual :  all 
that  I  contend  for  is,  that  no  arts  should  ever  be 
employed  to  discredit  the  order.  The  abettors 
of  revolutionary  principles,  a  few  years  ago,  had  . 
the  acuteness  to  perceive,  that  so  to  discredit  it 
wss  one  of  the  mat  powerful  engines.  Had 
not  that  spirit  been  providently  extinguished, 
they  would  have  done  more  mischief  to  religion 
b^  their  artful  mode  of  introducing  degrading 
pictures  of  our  national  instructors,  in  their  po- 
pular tracts,  than  the  Hobbes  and  the  Bolin; - 
brokes  had  done  by  blendin?  irreligion  with 
their  philosophy,  or  the  Voltatres  and  the  Gib- 
bons by  interweaving  it  into  their  history* 
Whatever  is  mixed  up  with  our  amusements  is 
swallowed  with  more  danfer,  because  with 
more  pleasure,  and  less  suspicion  than  anv  thing 
which  comes  under  a  graver  name,  and  more 
serious  shape.* 

*  I  presume,*  said  Sir  John,  *  yon  do  not  mean 
to  involve  in  your  censure  the  ex(^ttisitely  keen 
satires  of  Erasmus  on  the  ecclesiastics  of  his 
day :  and  I  remember  that  yon  yourself  could 
never  read  without  delight,  the  pointed  wit  of 
Boileau  against  the  spiritual  voloptuaries  of  his 
time,  in  his  admirable  Luirin,  Perhaps  yon 
are  not  disposed  to  give  the  same  quarter  to  the 
pleassnt  ridicule  of  Le  Sage  7' 

*  We  justify  ourselves  as  good  protectants,* 
rejoined  Mr.  Stanley,  *  for  pardoning  the  severe 
but  iust  attacks  of  the  reformer  and  the  poet 
on  the  vices  of  a  corrupt  church. — ^Though,  to 
speak  the  truth,  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  even 
these  two  discriminating  and  virtuous  authors 
did  not,  especially  Erasmus,  now  and  then  in- 
dulge  themselves  in  a  sharpness  which  seemed 
to  iMar  upon  religion  itself  and  not  merely  on  the 
luxury  and  idleness  of  its  degenerate  ministers. 
^As  to  Le  Sage,  who,  with  all  his  wit,  1  should 
never  have  thought  of  bringing  into  such  good 
company,  he  was  certainly  withheld  by  no  re- 
straints either  moral  or  religious.  And  it  is  ob- 
vious to  me  that  he  seems  rather  gratified,  that 
he  had  the  faults  to  expose,  than  actuated  by  an 
honest  leal,  by  exposing  to  correct  them.* 

*  I  wish  I  could  say,*  replied  Sir  John,  *  that 
the  Spanish  Friar  of  Dryden,  and  the  witty 
Opera  of  the  living  Dryden  did  not  fall  under 
the  same  suspicion,  i  have  often  observed,  that 
as  Laden  dashes  with  ciqoal  wit  and  aqnal  Tiro- 
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tonee  at  erery  relt^on,  of  every  name  tnd  erery 
nation,  so  Dryden  with  the  same  diffusive  zeal 
attacks  the  ministers  of  every  religion.  In  ran- 
•aekiog  muftis,  monks,  and  prelates  to  confirm 
his  lavoarite  position, 

Thai  PriesU  of  all  religions  are  the  same, 

he  betrays  a  secret  wish  to  intimate  that  not  only 
the  priests  of  all  religions,  bat  the  religions  of 
«11  priests  are  pretty  much  alike.* 

*  He  has,  however,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  made 
a  sort  of  palincxle,  by  his  consummately  beauti- 
ful  poem  of  the  good  parton, — Yet  even  this 
lovely  picture  he  could  not  allow  himself  to  com- 
plete without  a  fling  at  the  order,  which  he  de^ 
dares  at  the  conclusion,  he  only  spares  for  the 
cake  of  one  exception.* 

*  Rousseau,'  said  Sir  John,  *  seems  to  be  the 
only  sceptic  who  has  not  in  this  respect  acted 
onnirly.  His  Savoyard  vicar  is  represented  as 
a  grave,  consistent,  and  exemplary  character.* 

*  True,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley, '  but  don*t  yon 

Csreeive  why  he  ia  so  represented  7  He  is  ex- 
ibited  as  a  model  of  goodness,  in  order  to  exalt 
the  scanty  faith  and  nnsound'doctrines  of  which 
he  is  the  teacher.' 

*  I  would  not,*  continued  he,  *  call  that  man  an 
enemy  to  the  church  who  should  reprobate  cha- 
racters  who  are  a  dishonour  to  it— But  the  just 
though  indignant  biographer  of  a  real  Sterne,  or 
a  real  Churchill,  exhibits  a  very  different  spirit, 
and  produces  a  very  different  effect  fVom  the 
painter  of  an  imaginary  Thwaekum  or  Supple, 
In  the  historian,  concealment  would  be  blame- 
ahle,  and  palliation  mischievous.  He  &irly  ex- 
poses the  individual  without  wishing  to  bring 
any  reproach  on  the  profession.  What  I  blame 
is,  employing  the  vehicle  of  fiction  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  blackening,  or  in  any  degree  discredit- 
ing, a  body  of  men,  who  depend  much  for  the 
success  of*^  their  labours  on  public  opinion,  and 
on  the  success  of  whose  labours  depends  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  public  virtue.* 

*  I  have  sometimes,*  said  I,  *  heard  my  father 
express  his  surprise  that  the  most  engaging  of 
all  writers,  Mr.  Addison,  a  man  so  devout  him- 
self^ so  forward  to  do  honour  to  religion  on  all 
occasions,  should  have  let  slip  so  fair  an  oppor- 
tunity for  exalting  the  value  of  a  country  cler- 
gyman as  the  description  of  Sir  Roger  de  Go- 
verly*s  chaplain  naturally  put  in  his  bands.** 

*  You  must  allow,*  said  Sir  John,  *  that  he  has 
made  him  worthy,  and  that  he  has  not  made 
him  absurd.* 

*  I  grant  it,*  replied  I,  *but  be  has  made  him 
dull  and  acquiescent.  He  has  made  him  any 
thing  rather  than  a  pattern.* 

*  But  what  I  most  regret,*  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
*is,  that  the  use  he  has  made  of  this  character 
is  to  give  the  stamp  of  his  own  high  authority 
to  a  praotioe,  which  though  it  is  characteristi- 
cally recommended  by  the  whimsical  knight, 
whose  original  vein  of  humour  leaves  every  oUier 
ftr  behind  it,  yet  should  never  have  had  the 
sanction  of  the  author  of  the  Saturday  pieces  in 
the  Spectator^-I  mean,  the  practice  of  the  mi- 
nister of  a  little  country  parish,  preaching  to 
ftrmere  and  peasants  the  most  learned,  Togi- 
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cal,  and  profound  disoounee  in  the  English  Ian 
guage.* 

*  ft  has,  I  believe,*  replied  Sir  John,  *  excited 
general  wonder  that  so  consummate  a  jud^e  of 
propriety  should  have  commended,  as  suitable 
instruction  for  illiterate  villagers,  the  sermons 
of  those  incomparable  scholars  Fleetwood,  South, 
Tillotson,  Barrow,  Calamy,  and  Sanderson.* 

^  fiat  this  is  not  the  worst,'  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
*  for  Mr.  Addison  not  only  clearly  approves  it  m 
the  individual  instance,  but  takes  occasion  from 
it,  to  establish  a  general  rule,  and  indefinitely  to 
advise  the  country  clergy  to  adopt  the  custom 
of  preaching  these  same  discourses,  *  inotead  of 
waating  their  opirito  in  laborvmo  compoeitiong 
of  their  own** 

^Surely,'  replied  I,  *an  enemy  of  religion 
could  not  easily  have  devised  a  more  effectual 
methcxl  for  thinning  the  village  church,  or  les- 
sening the  edification  of  the  unlettered  auditor, 
than  uis  eminent  advocate  for  Christianity  has 
here  incautiously  suggested.* 

*  I  am  sorry,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that  suon  a 
man  has  given  such  a  sanction  for  reducing  re- 
ligious instruction  to  little  more  thanji  mrm, 
and  for  seeming  to  consider  the  mere  act  of  at* 
tending  public  worship  as  the  sole  end  of  its  in- 
stitution, without  sufficiently  taking  into  the 
account  the  nature  and  the  importance  of  the 
instruction  itself;  and  without  considering  that 
nothing  can  be  edifying  which  is  not  intelligible. 
Besides,  it  is  not  only  preventing  the  improve- 
ment of  the  people,  but  checking  that  of  the 
preacher.  It  not  only  puts  a  bar  to  his  own  ad- 
vancement in  the  art  of  teaching,  but  retards 
that  growth  in  piety  which  might  have  been 
promoted  in  himself  while  he  was  preparing  in 
secret  to  promote  that  of  his  hearers.* 

*  And>yet,*  replied  Sir  John,  *  to  speak  honest- 
ly, I  am  afraid,  had  I  been  the  patron,  I  should 
have  been  so  gratified  myself  with  hearing  those 
fine  compositions,  that  I  could  not  heartily  have 
blamed  my  chaplain  Ibr  preaching  no  other.* 

*  My  dear  Sir  John,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  neither 
your  good  sense,  nor  your  good  nature  would,  I 
am  persuaded,  allow  you  to  purchase  your  own 
gratification  at  the  expense  of  a  whole  congre- 
gation.  You,  a  man  of  learning  and  of  leisure, 
can  easily  supply  any  deficiency  of  ability  in 
plain  but  useful  sermons.  But  bow  would  the 
tenants,  the  workmen,  and  the  servants,  (lor  of 
such  at  least  was  Sir  Roger*s  congregation  torn- 
posed,)  how  would  those  who  have  little  other 
means  of  edification  indemnify  themselves  for 
the  loss  of  that  single  opportunity  which  the 
whole  week  affords  Uiem  7  Is  not  that  a  most 
inequitable  way  of  proportioning  instruction 
which,  while  it  pleases  or  profits  the  well-in- 
formed individual,  cuts  off  the  instruction  of  the 
multitude  7  If  we  ma^  twist  a  text  from  its  na- 
tural import,  is  it  *  rightly  dividing  the  word 
of  truth*  to  ibast  the  patron  and  starve  the  pa- 
rish 7* 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Tboooh  Mr.  Stanley  had  eheeked  my  impe- 
tooeity  in  my  application  to  him,  and  did  not 
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Miooiirtf8  mj  ftddrMfM  with  a  promptitade 
■aited  to  the  ardoar  of  my  affeetioo,  yet  as  the 
warmth  of  my  attachment,  notwithstanding  I 
made  it  a  daty  to  restrain  its  outward  expres- 
■ion,  could  not  escape  either  his  penetration,  or 
that  of  his  admirable  wife,  they  begfan  a  little  to 
relax  in  the  strictness  with  which  they  had 
avoided  speakinj^  of  their  daughter.  They  never 
indeed  introduced  the  subject  themselves,  yet  it 
some  how  or  other  never  failed  to  find  its  way 
into  all  oonversatioo  in  which  I  was  one  of  the 
interlocutors. 

Sitting  one  day  in  Lncilla*s  bower  with  Mrs. 
Stanleyv  and  speaking,  though  in  general  terms, 
on  the  subject  nearest  my  heart,  with  a  tender. 
ness  and  admiration  as  sincere  as  it  was  fervent, 
I  dwelt  particularly  on  some  instances  which  I 
had  recently  heard  from  Edwards,  of  her  tender 
attention  to  the  sick  poor,  and  her  seal  in  often 
visiting  them  without  regard  to  weather,  or  the 
Accommodation  of  a  carriage. 

*  I  assure  you,*  said  Mrs.  Stanley,  *  yon  over- 
rate her.  LueiUa  is  no  prodigy  dropped  down 
from  the  clouds.  Ten  thousand  other  young 
women,  with  natural  good  sense,  and  good  tem- 
per, might,  with  the  same  education,  the  same 
neglect  of  what  is  useless,  and  the  same  atten- 
tion to  what  is  necessary,  acquire  the  same  ha. 
bits  and  the  same  principles.  Her  being  no 
prodigy,  however,  perhaps  makes  hor  example, 
as  fer  as  it  goes,  more  important  She  may  be 
more  useful,  because  she  carries  not  that  dis. 
eouraging  superiority,  which  others  might  be 
deterred  from  imitating,  through  hopelessness 
to  reach.  If  she  is  not  a  miracle  whom  others 
might  despair  to  emulate,  she  is  a  Christian 
whom  everv  girl  of  a  fair  understanding  and 
good  disposition  may  equal,  and  whom,  1  hope 
and  believe,  many  girls  excel.' 

I  asked  Mrs.  Stanley's  permission  to  attend 
the  young  ladies  in  one  of  their  benevolent 
rounds.  *  When  I  have  leisure  to  be  of  the  par- 
ty,* replied  she,  smiling,  *  you  shall  accompany 
us.  I  am  afraid  to  trust  your  warm  feelings. 
Your  good  nature  would  perhaps  lead  you  to 
commend  as  a  merit,  what  in  fact  deserves  no 
praise  at  all,  the  duty  being  so  obvious,  and  so 
indispensable.  I  have  of\en  heard  it  regretted 
that  ladies  have  no  stated  employment,  no  pro- 
feesioo.  It  is  a  mistake.  Charity  i$  the  calling 
cf  a  lady  ;  the  eare  of  tht  poor  U  her  profeeeion. 
Meirhave  li  ttle  ti me  or  taste  for  details.  Women 
of  fortune  have  abundant  leisure,  which  can  in 
no  way  be  so  properly  or  so  pleasantly  filled  up, 
as  in  making  themselves  intifiiately  acquainted 
with  the  worth  and  the  wants  of  all  within  their 
reach.  With  their  wants,  because  it  is  their 
bounden  duty  to  administer  to  them ;  with  their 
worth,  because  without  this  knowledge,  they 
oannot  administer  prudently  and  appropriately.* 

I  expressed  to  Mrs.  Stanley  the  delight  with 
which  1  had  heard  of  the  admirable  regulations 
of  her  family,  in  the  management  of  the  poor, 
and  how  inoch  their  power  of  doing  good  was 
•aid  to  be  enlarged  by  the  judgment  and  discri- 
mination  with  which  it  was  done. 

*  We  are  far  from  thinking,*  replied  she,  *that 
our  charity  should  be  limited  to  our  own  imme. 
diate  neighbourhood.  We  are  of  opinion,  that 
k  should  not  bo  left  undone  any  where,  hut  that 


lA«re  it  should  be  done  indispensably.   Wo  ooa- 

sider  our  own  parish  as  our  more  appropriato 
field  of  action,  where  Providence,  by  *  fixing  tjio 
bounds  of  our  habitation,*  seems  to  have  made 
us  peculiarly  responsible  for  the  comfort  of  those 
whom  he  has  doubtless  placed  around  us  for  that 
parpose.  It  is  thus  that  the  Almighty  vindicates 
his  justice,  or  rather  calls  on  us  to  vindicate  it 
It  is  thus  he  explains  why  he  admits  natural 
evil  into  the  world,  by  making  the  wants  of  ooo 
part  of  the  community  an  exercise  for  the  com- 
passion  of  the  other. 

*  Surely,'  added  Mrs.  Stanley,  *  the  reason  is 
particularly  obvious,  why  the  bounty  of  theaiHu* 
ent  ought  to  be  roost  liberally,  though  not  ex« 
clusively,  extended  to  the  spot  whence  they  de- 
rived their  revenues.  There  seems  indeed  to  bo 
a  double  motive  for  it  Thci  same  act  involves 
a  duty  both  to  God  and  to  man.  The  largest 
bounty  to  the  necessitous  on  our  estates,  is  ra- 
ther justice  than  charity.  *  Tis  but  a  kind  of 
pepper-corn  acknowledgment  to  the  great  Lord 
and  proprietor  of  all,  from  whom  we  hold  them. 
And  to  assist  their  own  labouring  poor  is  a  kind 
of  natural  debt,  which  persons  who  possess  great 
landed  property  owe  to  those  from  the  sweat  of, 
whose  brow  they  derive  their  comforts,  and  even 
their  riches.  *Tis  a  commutation,  in  which,  as 
the  advantage  is  greatly  on  our  side,  so  is  our 
duty  to  diminbh  the  difference,  of  paramount 
obligation.' 

I  then  repeated  my  request,  that  I  might  bo 
altowed  to  take  a  practical  lesson  in  the  next  pe- 
riodical visit  to  the  cottages. 

Mrs.  Stanley  replied,  *  As  to  my  girls,  the 
elder  ones,  I  trust,  are  such  veterans  in  their 
trade  that  your  approbation  can  do  thenn  no 
harm,  nor  do  they  stand  in  need  of  it  as  an  in- 
centive. But  should  the  little  ones  find  that 
their  charity  procures  them  praise,  they  might 
perhaps  be  charitable  for  the  sake  of  praise,  their 
benevolence  might  be  set  at  work  by  their  va- 
nity, and  they  might  be  led  to  do  that,  from  the 
love  of  applause,  which  can  only  please  God 
when  the  principle  is  pure.  The  iniquity  of  ontr 
holy  thingOt  my  good  friend,  requires  much 
Christian  vigilance.  Next  to  not  giving  at  all 
the  greatest  fault  is  to  give  from  ostentation. 
The  contest  is  only  between  two  sins.  The  mo* 
live  robs  the  act  of  the  very  name  of  virtue,  while 
the  good  work  that  is  paid  in  praise,  is  stripped 
of  tiM  hope  of  higher  retribution.' 

On  m^  assorin|f  Mrs.  Stanley,  that  I  thought 
such  an  introduction  to  their  systematic  schemee 
of  charity  might  inform  my  own  mind  and  im- 
prove my  habits,  she  consented,  and  I  have  since 
been  a  frequent  witness  of  their  admirable  me- 
thod ;  and  have  been  studying  plans  which  in- 
volve  the  good  both  of  body  apd  soul.  Oh  !  if  I 
am  ever  blest  with  a  coadjutress,  a  directress, 
let  me  rather  say,  formed  under  such  auspices, 
with  what  deli^rht  shall  I  transplant  the  princi- 
pies  and  practices  of  Stanley  Grove  to  the  Pri- 
ory !  Nor  indeed  would  I  ever  marry  but  with 
the  animating  hope  that  not  only  myself,  but  all 
around  me,  would  be  the  better  and  the  happier 
fiir  the  presiding  genius  I  shall  place  there. 
.  Sir  John  Belfield  had  ioined  us  while  we  were 
on  this  topic.  I  had  observed  sometimes  that 
though  he  was  earneet  on  the  general  principle 
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of  Imiefofoiie*,  which  he  considered  u  a  moat 
imperioas  duty,  or,  as  he  said  in  his  warm  way, 
ts  so  lively  a  pleasare,  that  he  was  almost  ready 
to  suspect  if  it  were  a  duty ;  yet  I  was  sorry  to 
find  that  his  generous  mind  had  not  viewed  this 
larpre  subject  under  all  its  aspects.  He  had  not 
hitherto  regarded  it  as  a  matter  demanding  any 
thing  but  money ;  while  time»  inquiry,  discri- 
minatioD,  system,  he  confessed  he  bad  not  much 
taken  into  the  account  He  did  a  f  rest  deal  of 
good,  but  had  not  allowed  himself  time  or  thought 
ror  the  best  way  of  doing  it.  Charity,  as  opposed 
to  hard-heartednessand  covetousness,  he  warmly 
exercised ;  but  when,  with  a  willing  liberality, 
be  had  cleared  himself  firom  the  suspicion  of 
Chose  detestable  vices,  he  was  indolent  in  the 
proper  distribution  of  money  and  somewhat 
negligent  of  its  just  application.  Nor  had  he 
ever  considered,  as  every  man  should  do,  because 
tifwj  man*s  means  are  limited,  how  the  greatest 
quantity  of  good  could  be  done  with  any  given 
•um. 

But  the  worst  of  all  was,  he  had  imbibed  cer. 
tain  popular  prejudices  respecting  the  more  re- 
JijgiMM  charities ;  prejudices  altogether  unwor- 
thy of  his  enlightened  mind.  He  too  much  limit- 
ed his  ideas  of  bounty  to  bodilv  wants.  This 
distinction  was  not  with  him,  as  it  is  with  many, 
invented  as  an  arrament  for  saving  his  money, 
which  he  mostwillmgly  bestowed  for  feeding  and 
Nothing  the  necessitous.  But  as  to  the  propriety 
of  affording  them  religious  instruction,  he  own- 
ed he  had  not  made  up  his  mind.  He  had  some 
doubts  whether  it  were  a  duty.  Whether  it 
were  a  benefit,  he  had  still  stronger  doubts;  add- 
ing, that  he  should  begin  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject more  attentively  than  he  had  yet  done. 

Mrs.  Stanley  in  reply,  said, '  I  am  but  a  poor 
casuist.  Sir  John,  and  I  must  refer  you  to  Mr. 
Stanley  for  abler  arguments  than  I  can  use.  I 
will  venture  however  to  say,  that  even  on  vour 
own  ground  it  appears  to  be  a  pressing  duty. 
If  sin  be  the  cause  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
miseries  of  human  life,  must  not  that  be  the  no- 
blest charity  which  cures,  or  lessens,  or  prevents 
sin  7  And  are  not  they  the  truest  benefactors 
even  to  the  bodies  of  men,  who  by  their  reli- 
gions exertions  to  prevent  the  corruption  of  vice, 
prevent  also,  in  some  measure,  that  poverty  and 
disease  which  are  the  natural  concomitants  of 
vice  T  If  in  endeavouring  to  make  men  better, 
by  the  infnsion  of  a  religious  principle  which 
shall   check  idleness,  drinking,  and  extrava- 

fance,  we  put  them  in  the  way  to  become 
ealthier,  and  richer,  and  happier,  it  will  fur. 
nish  a  practical  argument  which  I  am  sure  will 
satisfy  your  benevolent  heart' 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

Ma.  TraaxL  and  his  nephew  called  on  us  in 
the  evening,  and  interrnpted  a  pleasant  and 
useful  conversation,  on  which  we  were  just  en- 
tering. 

•Do  you  know,  Stanley,*  'said  Mr.  Tyrrel, 
*  that  you  have  absolutely  corrupted  my  nephew, 
by  what  passed  at  your  house  the  other  day  in 
favour  of  reading.  He  has  ever  since  been  ran- 
iuking  the  ihtlTOi  for  idk.bdoki.' 


*  I  should  be  seriously  conoemed,*  replied  Mr« 
Stanley,  *  if  any  thing  I  had  said  should  -have 
drawn  Mr.  Edward  off  from  more  valuable  stu. 
dies,  or  diverted  him  from  the  important  pur- 
suit of  religious  knowiedgcw' 

*  Why  to  do  him  justice,  and  yon  too,'  re- 
sumed Mr.  Tyrrel,  *he  has  since  thatconver- 
sation  begun  assiduously  to  devote  his  mornings 
to  serious  reading,  and  it  is  only  an  hour's  lei- 
sure in  the  evening  which  he  used  to  trifle  away, 
that  he  gives  to  books  of  taste ;  but  I  had  rather 
he  would  let  them  all  alone.  The  best  of  them 
will  only  fill  his  heart  with  cold  morality,  and 
stuff  his  head  with  romance  and  fiction.  I 
would  not  have  a  religious  man  ever  look  into  a 
book  of  your  hdU$  lettrtB  nonsense ;  and  if  ha 
be  really  religious,  he  will  make  a  general  Inmu 
fire  of  the  poets.* 

*That  is  rather  two  Bweeping  a  sentence,' 
said  Mr.  Stanley.  *  It  would,  I  mnt  jfm,  have 
been  a  benefit  to  mankind,  if  the  entire  works 
of  some  celebrated  poets,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  works  of  many  not  quite  so  ezCep. 
tionable,  were  to  assist  the  conflagration  of  yoor 
pile.* 

•And  if  fuel  failed,*  said  Sir  John  Belfield, 
*we  might  not  only  rob  Belinda's  altar  of  her 


Twelve  tooMs  of  FtreDch  romaness  neatly  gilt, 

but  feed  the  flame  with  countless  marble  cover- 
ed octavos  from  the  modem  schooL^-But  having 
made  this  concession,  allow  me  to  obeerve,  that 
because  there  has  been  a  voluptuous  Petronius, 
a  profane  Lucretius,  and  a  licentious  Ovid,  to 
say  nothin|f  of  the  numberless  modern  poets,  or 
rather  individual  poems,  that  are  immoral  and 
corruptr— shall  we  therefore  exclude  all  worke 
of  imagination  from  the  library  of  a  youn^f  man? 
Surely  we  should  not  indiscriminately  banish 
the  Musee,  as inMlible  oorruplorsof  the  yootl^ 
ful  mind ;  I  would  rather  consider  a  blameless 
poet  as  the  auxiliary  of  virtue^ — Whatever  talent 
enables  a  writer  to  possees  an  empire  over  the 
heart,  and  to  lead  the  passions  at  his  command 
puts  it  in  his  power  to  be  of  no  small  service  to 
mankind.  It  is  no  new  remark  that  the  abuse 
of  any  good  thing  is  no  arg^ument  afainst  its 
legitimate  use.  Intoxication  affords  no  just 
reason  against  the  use  of  wine,  nor  prodigality 
against  the  possession  of  wealth.  In  the  instance 
in  dispute  I  should  rather  infer  that  a  talent  ca^ 
pable  of  diffusing  so  much  mischief,  was  sus- 
ceptible of  no  small  benefit  That  it  has  been 
so  often  abused  by  its  misapplication,  is  one  of 
the  highest  instances  of  the  ingratitude  of  man 
for  one  of  the  highest  ^ifts  of  God.* 

*  I  cannot  think,*  said  I,  '  that  the  Almighty 
conforred  such  a  faculty  with  a  wish  to  have  it 
extinguished.  Works  of  imaginatioQ  have  in 
many  countries  been  a  chief  instrument  of  civil- 
ization. Poetry  has  not  only  preceded  science 
in  the  history  of  human  progress,  but  it  has  ia 
many  countries  preceded  the  knowledge  of  the 
mechanical  arts ;  and  I  have  somewhere  read, 
that  in  Scotland  they  could  write  elegant  Latin 
verse  before  they  could  make  a  wheel-barrow. 
For  my  own  part,*  in  my  late  visit  to  London,  I 
1  bought  the  decliiie  or  poetry  bo  fiivoiirahle 
symptom.* 
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*  I  rejoiee  to  bmr  it  it  lieoliDing/  nid  Tyml. 
'  I  hope  that  what  ia  decay  iog,  may  in  tioM  be 
eztinifQUhed.* 

*  Mr.  Tyrrel  woald  hate  been  deltffhted  with 
what  I  was  diapleaaed,*  replied  I.  *  I  met  with 
philooophere,  who  were  like  Plato  in  nothing  but 
in  his  abhorrenoe  of- the  Mnaea ;  with  politicians, 
who  resembled  Barleigh  only  in  bis  enmity  to 
Spenser ;  and  with  warriors,  who  however  they 
might  emalate  Alexander  in  his  conquests, 
would  never  have  imitated  him  in  sparing  *  the 
house  of  PindaruB.* 

*  The  art  of  poetry,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  ia  to 
toQoh  the  passions,  and  its  duiy  to  lead  them  on 
the  side  of  virtae.  To  raise  and  to  parify  the 
amusemente  of  mankind ;  to  multiply  and  to 
exalt  pleasures,  which  being  purely  inteileotual, 
may  help  to  exclude  Such  as  are  gross,  in  beings 
•o  addicted  to  sensuality,  is  surely  not  only  to 
give  pleasure,  but  to  render  service.  It  is  allow- 
able to  seize  every  avenue  to  the  heart  of  a  be- 
ing so  prone  to  evil ;  to  rescue  him  by  every 
ftir  means  not  only  from  the  degradation  of 
vice,  but  from  the  dominion  of  idleness.  I  do 
not  now  speak  of  gentlemen  of  the  saored  func- 
tion, to  which  Mr.  Edward  Tyrrel  aspires,  but 
of  those  who,  having  no  profeasion,  have  no 
stated  employment ;  and  who,  having  more  lei- 
sure, will  be  in  danger  of  exceeding  the  due 
bounds  in  the  article  of  amusement  Let  us 
then  endeavour  to  allure  our  roath  of  fashion 
from  the  low  pleasures  of  the  dissolute;  to 
snatch  them,  not  only  from  the  destruction  of 
the  gaming-table,  bat  fh>m  the  excesses  of  the 
dining.tabie,  by  inviting  them  to  an  elegant  de- 
light  that  is  safe,  and  especially  by  enlarging 
tlus  range  of  pure  mental  pleasure. 

*  In  order  to  this,  let  us  do  all  we  can  to  culti- 
vate their  taate,  and  innocently  indulge  their 
fancy.  Let  us  contend  with  impure  writers, 
those  deadliest  enemies  to  the  yonthful  mind, 
by  opposing  to  them  in  the  chaster  aathor, 
images  more  attractive,  wit  more  acute,  learn- 
ing more  various ;  in  all  which  excellencies  our 
first-rate  poets  certainly  excel  their  vicioua  com- 
petitors.* 

*  Would  you,  Mr.  Tyrrel,*  said  Sir  John, 
*  throw  into  the  enemy *s  camp  all  the  light  arms 
which  often  successfully  annoy  where  the  heavy 
artillery  cannot  reach  7* 

*  Let  UB,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  rescue  from 
the  hands  of  the  profane  and  the  impure,  the 
fsonopoly  of  wit  which  they  affect  to  possess, 
and  which  they  would  possess,  if  no  good  men 
had  written  works  of  elegant  literature,  and  if 
all  good  men  totally  despised  them.* 

*  For  my  own  part,*  said  Mr.  Tyrrel,  *  I  be- 
lieve  that  a  good  man,  in  my  sense  of  the  word, 
will  neither  write  works  of  imagination,  nor 
read  them.* 

*  At  your  age  and  mine,  and  better  employed 
as  we  certainly  may  be,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  we 
want  no  such  resources.  I  myself,  though  I 
strongly  retain  the  relish,  have  little  leisure  for 
the  indulgence,  which  yet  I  would  allow,  though 
with  great  diacrimination,  to  the  younr  and  ^e 
unoccupied.  What  is  tg  whet  the  genius  of  the 
chkmpionB  of  virtue, 'so  (s  to*  enable  them^suc- 
osBsfuUy  to  combat  the  feeders  of  vice  and  infi- 
delity, if  we  refuse  to  let  them  \f9 


sharpened  and  polished  by  foeh  studies?  Thnt 
model  of  brilliant  composition.  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor,  was  of  this  opinion,  when  he  said  *  by 
whatever  instrument  piety  is  advantaged,  use 
that,  though  thou  grindest  thy  spean  and  ar- 
rows at  the  fiirges  of  the  Philistines.* 

*I  know,*  oontinued  Mr.  Stanley,  *that  a 
Christian  need  not  borrow  weapons  of  attack  or 
delenoe  from  the  classic  armoury ;  but,  to  drop 
ail  metaphor,  if  he  is  called  upon  to  defend  troth 
and  virtue  against  men  whoee  a:inds  are  adorn- 
ed with  all  that  is  elegant,  strengthened  with 
all  that  is  powerful,  and  enriched  with  all  that 
is  persuasive,  from  the  writers  in  queetion*-Is 
he  likely  to  engage  with  due  advantage  if  his 
own  mind  be  destitute  of  the  embellishments 
with  which  their*s  abound?  While  wit  and 
imagination  are  their  favourite  instruments, 
shall  we  oonaider  the  aid  of  either  as  useless, 
much  less  as  sinful  in  their  opponentB  7* 

*  While  young  men  ttiU  be  amused,*  said  Sir 
John,  '  it  is  surely  of  importance  that  they 
should  be  M/eJy  amused.  We  should  noc  there- 
fore wish  to  obliterate  in  authors  such  faculties 
as  wit  and  fancy,  nor  to  extinguiah  a  taste  for 
them  in  readera.* 

'  Show  me  any  one  instance  of  pfood  that  ever 
was  eflboted  by  any  one  poet,*  said  Mr.  Tyrrel« 
*  and  I  will  give  up  the  point ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  a  thousand  instances  of  mischief  might 
doubtlees  be  produced.* 

*  The  latter  part  of  your  assertion.  Sir,*  said 
I,  *  I  fear  is  too  true :  but  to  what  evi]  has  ele- 
vation  of  fancy  led  Milton,  or  Milton  his  readers? 
In  what  labyrinths  of  guilt  did  it  involve  Spen- 
ser or  Cowley  7  Has  Thomson,  or  has  Young 
added  to  the  crimee  or  the  calamities  of  man- 
kind? Into  what  immoralities  did  it  plunge 
Gay  or  Goldsmith  7  Has  it  tainted  the  purity 
of  Beattie  in  his  Minstrel,  or  that  of  the  living 
minstrel  of  the  Lay  ?  What  reader  has  Mason 
corropted,  or  what  reader  has  Cowper  not  bene- 
fitted 7  Milton  was  an  enthusiast  both  in  reli- 
gion and  politica.  Many  enthusiasts  with  whom 
he  was  connected,  doubtless  condemned  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  imagination  in  his  immortal  poem 
as  a  crime ;  but  bis  genius  was  too  mighty  to 
be  restrained  by  opposition,  and  his  imagination 
too  vast  and  powerful  to  be  kept  down  by  a 
party.  Had  he  confined  himself  in  his  prose 
writings,  weighty  and  elaborate  as  some  of  them 
are,  how  little  service  would  he  have  done  the 
world,  and  how  little  would  he  now  be  read  or 
quoted !  In  his  life  time  politics  might  blind  his 
enemies,  and  fanaticism  his  friends.  But  now, 
who,  comperatively,  reads  the  loonoclastes  ? 
Who  does  not  read  Comus  7* 

*  What  then,*  said  Mr.  Tyrrel,  *  yon  would 
huve  our  young  men  spend  Uieir  time  in  read- 
ing idle  verses,  and  our  girls,  I  suppose,  in  read- 
ing looee  romances  7*    ^ 

*  It  is  to  preserve  both  from  evils  which  I  de- 
precate,* said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that  1  would  con- 
aign  the  most  engaging  subjects  to  the  best 
hands,  and  raise  the- taste  of  our  youth,  by  al- 
lowing a  little  of  their  leisure,  and  of  (heir  lei* 
sure  only,  to  such  amusemeiitSi;  and  that  chiefly 
with  a  vigjr  to  disengage  them  fcom  worsft  pur- 
suits. It  if  not  romance,  Imtlndolefice;  it  is 
not  poetry,  bufr.fiiifaallty,  wkich  aM^the  pr« 
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^Minif  evils  of  the  day— «vils  far  mora  fatal  in 
themsalTes,  far  more  dorable  in  their  efiecta, 
than  the  perual  of  worki  of  wit  and  genius. 
ImagriBation  will  cool  of  itself.  The  efierves. 
oenee  of  ftney  will  soon  subside ;  bat  absorbing 
dissipation,  but  paralyiing  idlones,  but  degrad- 
ing self-love, 

Grow*  with  tbeir  growth,  and  strengtbent  with  their 
strength. 

*  A  jndicioas  roformer,*  said  Sir  John,  *  will 
aeoommodate  his  remedy  to  an  existing  and  not 
•n  imaginary  evil.  When  the  old  romances, 
the  grand  Cyruses,  the  Cleliss,  the  Cassandraa, 
Che  Pharamonds,  and  the  Amadises,  had  turned 
all  the  young  heads  in  Europe ;  or  when  the 
lury  of  knight  errsntry  demanded  the  powerful 
reigB  of  Cervantes  to  check  it^t  was  a  duty  to 
attempt  to  lower  the  public  delirium.  When,  in 
•ar  own  age  and  country,  Sterne  wrote  his  cor- 
nipt  but  too  popular  lesser  work,  he  became  the 
mischievous  founder  of  the  school  of  sentiment 
A  hundred  writers  oommnnioated,  a  hundrad 
thousand  readers  caught  the  infection.  Senti- 
mentality was  the  disease  which  then  required 
to  be  ezpellcMi.  The  reign  of  Sterne  is  past 
Sensibility  is  discarded,  and  with  it  the  softness 
which  it  must  be  confessed  belonged  to  it  Ro- 
mance is  vanished,  and  with  it  the  heroic,  though 
somewhat  unnatural  elevation  which  accompa- 
nied it  We  have  little  to  regrat  in  the  loss  of 
either  :  nor  have  we  much  cause  to  rejoice  in 
what  we  have  gained  by  the  exchange.  A  per- 
vading  and  substantial  selfishness,  the  striking 
ehara€teristio  of  our  day,  is  no  great  improve- 
ment on  the  wildness  of  the  old  romance,  or  the 
vapid  puling  of  the  sentimental  school.* 

*  Surely,*  said  I,  (L* Almanac  des  Gourmands 
at  that  instant  darting  across  my  mind,)  *  it  is 
as  honourable  for  a  gentleman  to  excel  in  criti- 
cal as  in  culinary  skill.  It  is  as  noble  to  culti- 
vate the  intellectual  taste,  as  that  of  the  palate. 
It  is  at  least  as  creditable  to  discuss  the  compa- 
rative merits  of  Sophocles  and  Shakspeare,  as 
the  rival  ingredients  of  a  soup  or  a  sauce.  I 
will  even  venture  to  aflSrm  that  it  is  as  dignified 
an  amusement  to  run  a  tilt  in  favour  of  Virgil 
or  Tasso  against  their  assailants,  as  to  run  a 
barouche  against  a  score  of  rival  barouches ; 
and  though  I  own  that,  in  6ulliver*s  land  of  the 
Houyhnhnms,  the  keeping  up  the  breefi  of  horses 
might  have  been  the  nobler  jNitriotism,  yet  in 
Great  Britain  it  is  hitherto  at  least  become  no 
contemptible  exertion  of  skill  and  industry  to 
keep  up  the  breed  of  gentlemen.* 


CHAP.  XXX. 

I  snoLLKD  out  alone,  intending  to  call  at  the 
Rectory,  but  was  prevented  by  meeting  the 
worthy  Doctor  Barlow,  who  was  coming  to  the 
Grove.  I  could  not  lose  so  fair'an  opportunity 
of  introducing  a  subject  that  was  seldom  absent 
from  my  thoughts.  I  found  it  was  a  subject,  on 
which  1  had  no  new  discoveries  to  impart  He 
told  me,  he  had  seen  and  rejoiced  in  the  election 
my  heart  Had  made.  I  was  surprised  at  his  pe- 
ttftratiffiT    Hd  nuled,  and  told  me,  ^  he  took  no 


great  credit  for  his  sagacity,  in  peroeiving  what 
was  obvious  to  spectators  fkr  more  indifferent 
than  himself.  That  I  resembled  those  animals 
who  by  hiding  their  heads  in  the  earth  fand^ 
nobody  could  see  them.* 

I  asked  him  a  thousand  quesljons  about  Lii« 
cilia,  whose  fine  mind  I  knew  he  had  in  some 
measure  contributed  to  form.  I  inquired  with 
an  eagerness*  which  he  called  jealousy,  who  were 
her  admirers?  *As  many  men  as  have  seen 
her,*  replied  he,  *  I  know  of  no  man  who  has  so 
many  rivals  as  yourself.  To  relieve  your  ap- 
prehensions,  however,  I  will  tell  you,  that  though 
there  have  been  several  competitors  for  her  fa* 
your,  not  one  has  been  accepted.  There  has, 
indeed,  been  this  summer  a  very  formidable 
candidate,  yooug  Lord  Staunton,  who  has  a  large 
estate  in  the  country,  and  whom  she  met  on  a 
visit'  At  these  words  I  felt  my  fears  revive. 
A  young  and  handsome  peer  seemed  so  redoubt- 
able a  rival,  that  for  a  moment  I  only  remem- 
bered she  was  a  woman,  and  forgot  that  she  was 
Lucilla. 

*  You  may  set  your  heart  at  rest,*  said  Dr. 
Barlow,  who  saw  my  emotion.  *  She  heard  ho 
had  seduced  the  innocent  daughter  of  one  of  his 
tenants,  under  the  most  specious  pretence  of 
honourable  love.  This,  together  with  the  loose- 
ness of  his  religions  principles,  led  her  to  give 
his  lordship  a  positive  refusal,  though  he  is  nei- 
ther  destitute  of  talents,  nor  personal  accom- 
plishments.* 

Mow  ashamed  was  I  of  my  jealousy !  How  I 
felt  my  admiration  increase  !  Yet  I  thought  it 
was  too  great  before  to  admit  of  augmentation. 
*  Another  proposal,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  was  made 
to  her  father  by  a  man  every  way  unexception- 
able. But  she  desired  him  to  be  informed  that 
it  was  her  earnest  request,  that  he  would  pro- 
ceed no  further,  but  spare  her  the  pain  of  re- 
fusing a  gentleman,  for  whose  character  she  en- 
tertained a  sincere  respect ;  but  being  persuaded 
she  could  never  be  able  to  feel  more  than  respect, 
she  positively  declined  receiving  his  addresses, 
assuring  him  at  the  same  time,  Uiat  she  sincere- 
ly desired  to  retain  as  a  friend,  him  whom  she 
felt  herself  obliged  to  refuse  as  a  husband.  She 
is  as  far  fVom  the  vanity  of  seeking  to  make 
conquests,  as  from  the  ungenerous  insolence  of 
using  ill,  those  whom  her  merit  has  captivated, 
and  whom  her  judgment  cannot  accept* 

AAer  admiring  in  the  warmest  terms  the  port- 
ty  and  generoeity  of  oer  heart,  I  pressed  Dr. 
Barlow  still  farther,  as  to  the  interior  of  her 
mind.  I  questioned  him  as  to  her  early  habits, 
and  particularly  as  to  her  religious  attainments, 
telling  him  that  nothing  was  indifferent  to  me 
which  related  to  Lucilla. 

*  Miss  Stanley,*  replied  he,  *is  governed  by  a 
simple,  practical  end,  in  all  her  religious  pur- 
suits. She  reads  her  bible,  not  from  habit,  that 
she  may  acquit  herself  of  a  customary  form  ;  nor 
to  exercise  her  ingenuity  by  allegorizing  literal 
passages,  or  spirituslizing  plain  ones,  but  that 
she  may  improve  in  knowledge,  and  grow  in 
grace.  She  accustoms  herself  to  meditation,  in 
order  to  get  her  mind  more  deeply  imbued  with 
a  sense  of  eternal  things.  She  practices  self^ 
examination,  that  she  may  learn  to  watch  against 
the  first  rising  of  bad  disnositiQa,  and  to  detect 
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•very  latent  evil  in  her  beert  She  livee  in  the 
regular  habit  of  prayer ;  not  only  that  she  may 
implore  pardon  for  sin,  but  that  she  may  obtain 
strength  aj^ainst  it.  She  told  me  one  day  when 
she  was  ilU  that  if  she  did  not  constantly  exa- 
mine the  actual  state  of  her  mind,  she  should 
pray  at  random,  without  any  certainty  what 
particular  sins  she  should  pray  against,  or  what 
were  her  pariicular  wants.  She  has  read  much 
scripture  and  little  controversy.  There  are  some 
doctrines  that  she  does  not  pretend  to  define, 
which  she  yet  practically  adopts.  She  cannot 
perhaps  give  you  a  disquisition  on  the  mysteries 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  hot  she  can  and  does  fervent- 
ly implore  his  guidance  and  instruction ;  she 
believes  in  his  efficacy,  and  depends  on  his  sup. 
port.  She  is  sensible  that  tlioee  traths,  which 
from  their  deep  importance  are  meet  obvious, 
have  more  of  the  vitality  of  religion,  and  influ- 
ence practice  more,  then  thoee  abetrase  points, 
which  unhappily  split  the  religious  world  into 
so  many  parties. 

*  If  I  were  to  name  what  are  her  predominant 
virtues,  I  should  say  sincerity  and  humility. 
Conscious  of  her  own  imperfections,  she  never 
justifies  her  faults,  and  seldom  extenuates  them. 
She  receives  reproof  with  meekness,  and  advice 
with  gratitude.  Her  own  conscience  is  always 
ao  residy  to  condemn  her,  that  she  never  wonders, 
nor  takes  offence  at  the  oensnre  of  others. 

^That  softness  of  manner  which  you  admire 
in  her,  is  not  the  varnish  of  good  breeding,  nor 
is  it  merely  the  effect  of  good  temper,  though  in 
both  she  excels,  but  it  is  the  result  of  humility. 
She  appears  humble,  not  because  a  mild  exterior 
is  graceful,  but  because  she  has  an  inward  con- 
viction of  nn worthiness  which  prevents  an  as- 
mimiiig  manner.  Yet  her  humility  has  no  cant; 
rhe  never  disburthens  her  conscience  by  a  few 
disparaging  phrases,  nor  lays  a  trap  for  praise 
by  indiscriminately  condemning  herself.  Her 
humility  never  impairs  her  cheerfulness ;  fer  the 
sense  of  her  wants  directs  her  to  seek,  and  her 
frith  enables  her  to  find,  the  sure  foundation  of 
ft  better  hope  than  any  which  can  be  derived  from 
•  delusive  confidence  in  her  own  goodness. 

*  One  day,*  continued  Dr.  Barlow,  *  when  I 
blamed  her  gently  fer  her  backwardness  in  ex- 
pressing her  opinion  on  some  serious  point,  she 
eaid,  *I  always  feel  diffident  in  speaking  on 
these  subjects,  not  only  lest  I  should  be  thought 
to  assume,  but  lest  I  really  should  assume  a  de- 
gree of  piety  which  may  not  belong  to  me.  My 
great  advantages  make  me  jealous  of  myself 
My  dear  father  so  carefully  instructed  me,  and 
I  live  so  much  in  the  habit  of  hearing  his  pious 
sentiments,  that  I  am  oAen  afraid  of  appearing 
better  than  I  am,  and  of  pretending  to  feel  in 
my  heart,  what  perhaps  I  only  approve  in  my 
judgment  When  my  beloved  mother  was  ill,* 
oontinned  she,  *  I  oflen  caught  myself  saying 
mechanically,  *  God*s  will  be  done  !*  when  I 
blushed  to  own,  how  little  I  felt  in  my  heart  of 
that  resignation  of  which  my  lips  were  so  la- 
vish.* 

I  bung  with  inexpressible  delight  on  every 
word  Dr.  Barlow  uttered,  vid  expressed  my  fears 
that  such  a  prize  was  too  much  above  my  de- 
serts, to  allow  me  to  encourage  very  sanguine 
hopes.    *  You  have  my  cordial  wialies  for  your 


•ucoees,*  said  be,  *  tiKNigh  I  shall  lament  the  if  ay 
when  you  snatch  so  fair  a  flower  from  our  fields, 
to  transplant  it  into  your  northern  gardens.* 

We  had  now  reached  the  Park.gate,  where 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Belfield  joined  us.  Aa  it 
was  very  hot.  Dr.  Barlow  proposed  to  conduct 
us  a  nearer  way.  He  carried  us  through  a  small 
nursery  of  fruit  trees,  which  I  bad  not  befere 
observed,  though  it  was  adjoining  the  ladies* 
flower  garden,  from  which  it  was  separated  and 
concealed  by  a  row  of  small  trees.  I  expressed 
my  surprise  that  the  delicate  Lucille  would  ai« 
low  ao  coarse  an  endoeure  to  be  so  near  her  or* 
namented  ground.  *  You  see  she  does  all  she 
can  to  shut  it  out,'  replied  he.  '  I  will  tell  yoo 
how  it  heppens,  for  I  cannot  vindicate  the  taste 
of  m^  fair  friend,  without  expoeiog  a  better  qua- 
lity in  her.  But  if  1  betray  her  you  must  not 
betray  me. 

*  It  is  a  rule  when  any  servant  who  has  lived 
seven  years  at  the  Grove  marries,  provided  they 
have  conducted  themselvee  well,  and  made  n 
prudent  choice,  fer  Mr.  Stanley  to  give  them  a 
piece  of  ground  on  the  waste  to  build  a  cottage ; 
he  also  allows  them  to  take  stones  from  hie 
quarry,  and  lime  from  his  kiln  ;  to  this  he  adde 
a  bit  of  ground  fer  a  nrden.  Mra.  Stanley  pre-' « 
sents  some  kitchen  furniture,  and  gives  a  wed» 
ding  dinner ;  and  the  Rector  refuses  his  fee  for 
performing  the  ceremony.* 

'  Caroline,*  said  Sir  John,  *  this  is  not  the  first 
time  since  we  have  been  at  the  Grove,  that  I 
have  been  struck  with  observing  how  many  be^ 
nefits  naturally  result  to  the  poor,  from  the  rich 
living  on  their  own  estates.  Their  dependants 
h%ve  a  thoQsand  petty  local  advantages,  which 
cost  almost  nothing  to  the  giver,  which  are  yet 
valuable  to  the  receiver,  and  of  which  the  abeent 
never  think.* 

*  Yon  have  heard,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *that  Misa 
Stanlev,  from  her  childhood,  has  been  passion 
aiely  fond  of  cultivating  a  garden.  When  she 
was  hardly  fourteen,  she  iMgan  to  reflect  that 
the  delight  she  took  in  this  employment  was  at 
tended  neither  with  pleasure  nor  profit  to  any 
one  but  herself,  and  she  became  jealous  of  s  gnu 
tification  which  was  so  entirely  selfish.  She 
begged  this  piece  of  waste  ground  of  her  father, 
and  stocked  it  with  a  number  of  fine  young  fruit 
trees  of  the  common  sort,  apples,  pears,  plums, 
and  the  smaller  fruits.  When  there  is  a  wedding 
among  the  older  servanta,  or  when  any  gooo 
girl  out  of  her  school  marries,  she  preeents  their 
little  empty  garden  with  a  doien  young  epple 
trees,  and  a  few  trees  of  the  other  sorts,  never 
forgetting  to  embellish  their  little  court  with 
roses  and  honey-siicklee.  These  last  she  trans- 
plants from  the  shrubbery,  not  to  fill  up  the  viU 
lag€  garden^  as  it  is  called,  with  any  thing  that 
is  of  no  positive  use.  She  employs  a  poor  lame 
man  in  the  village  a  day  in  the  week  to  look 
after  this  nursery,  and  by  cuttings  and  grafts  a 
rood  stock  is  raised  on  a  small  space.  It  ie 
done  at  her  own  expenee,  Mr.  Stanley  making 
this  a  condition  when  he  gave  her  the  ground  j 
*  otherwise,*  said  he,  *  trifling  as  it  is,  it  would 
be  my  charity  and  not  her*s,  and  ahe  would  get 
thanked  for  a  kindneea  which  would  coat  her 
nothing.*  The  warm-hearted  little  Ph(Bbeoo>op^ 
rates  in  thiii  and  all  her  tiater'a  labouraiif  kyve.' 
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?  Some  iQoh  nnicHi  of  ohturity  with  every  per- 
eooa]  indolgenoe,  she  generally  impoees  on  her- 
eelf  and  from  this  associatioo  she  has  acquired 
another  Tirtae,  for  she  tells  me  smilinff,  she  is 
aometimes  obliged  to  content  herself  with  prac- 
tising fragality  instead  of  charity.  When  she 
finds  she  cannot  afford  both  her  own  gratifica- 
tion, and  the  charitable  act  which  she  wanted 
to  associate  with  it,  and  is  therefore  oompelled 
to  g'twe  np  the  charity,  she  compels  herself  to 
give  up  the  indul^nce  also.  By  this  self-denial 
she  ^ets  a  little  money  in  hand,  for  the  next  de- 
mand, and  thoa  is  enabled  to  afford  both  next 
time.* 

As  he  Bnished  speakingr,  we  spied  the  lame 

Erdener  pruning  and  clearing'  the  trees.  *  Well, 
mes,*  said  the  Doctor,  *  how  does  your  nursery 
thrive  7*  *  Why,  Sir,*  said  the  poor  man,  *  we  are 
rather  thin  of  stout  trees  at  present  Yon  know 
we  had  three  weddings  at  Christmas,  which 
took  thirty-six  of  my  best  apple  trees  at  a  blow, 
besides  half  a  doxen  tall  pear  trees,  and  as  many 

Eliims.  But  we  shall  soon  fetch  it  up^  for  Miss 
■aetUa  makes  me  plant  two  for  every  one  that 
ia  removed,  so  that  we  are  always  provided  fbr 
a  wedding,  oome  when  it  will.* 

I  now  reooUeoted  that  I  had  been  pleased  with 
observing  so  many  yonn^  orchards  and  flourish- 
ing cottage  gardens  in  the  village ;  little  did  I 
suspect  the  fair  hand  which  could  thus  in  a 
very  few  years  diffuse  an  air  of  smiling*  comfort 
around  these  humble  habitations,  and  embellish 
poverty  itself.  She  makes,  they  told  me,  her 
periodical  visits  of  inspection  to  see  that  neat- 
ness and  order  do  not  degenerate. 

Not  to  appear  too  eager,  I  asked  the  poor 
man  some  questions  about  his  health,  which 
seemed  infirm.    *  I  am  but  weak.  Sir,*  said  he, 

*  for  the  matter  of  that,  but  I  should  have  been 
dead  lon^r  ago  but  for  the  'Squire's  family.  He 
gives  me  the  run  of  his  kitchen,  and  Miss  Lu- 
eilla  allows  me  half  a  crown  a  week,  fbr  one 
day's  work  and  any  odd  hour  I  can  spare ;  but 
she  don't  let  me  earn  it,  for  she  is  always  watch- 
ing for  fear  it  should  be  too  hot  or  too  oold,  or 
too  wet  fbr  me :  and  she  brings  me  my  dose  of 
bark  herself  into  this  tool- house,  that  she  may 
be  surs  I  take  it ;  fbr  she  says  servants  and  poor 
people  like  to  have  medicines  provided  fbr  them, 
but  don't  care  to  take  tliem.  Then  she  watches 
that  I  don't  throw  my  coat  on  the  wet  grass, 
which,  she  says,  gives  labouring  men  so  much 
rheumatism ;  and  she  made  me  this  nice  flannel 
waistcoat.  Sir,  with  her  own  hands.  At  Christ- 
mas they  gave  me  a  new  suit  from  top  to  toe,  so 
that  I  want  nothing  but  a  more  thankful  heart, 
fbr  I  never  can  be  grateful  enough  to  Ckxi  and 
tny  bensfactors.' . 

I  asked  some  further  questions,  only  Co  have 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  talk  longer  about 
Lucille.    *  But,  Sir,'  said  he,  interrupting  me, 

*  I  hear  bad  news,  very  bad  news.  Pray  your 
honour  forgive  me.'  *What  do  you  mean, 
James?'  said  I,  seeing  his  eye  fill.  *Why, 
Sir,  ail  the  servants  at  the  Grove  will  have  it 
that  yon  are  come  to  carry  off  Miss  Lucilla. 
God  bless  her  whenever  she  goes.  Your  Mr. 
Edwards,  Sir,  says  you  are  one  of  the  best  of 
gentlemen,  but  indeed,  indeed,  i  don't  know  who 
can  deserve  her.    She  will  earry  a  bleasing 
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wherever  she  goes.*  The  honeet  ieUow  pot  op 
the  sleeve  of  his  ooat  to  brush  away  his  tear% 
nor  was  I  ashamed  of  those  with  which  his 
honest  affection  filled  my  own  eyes.  While 
we  were  talking,  a  poor  little  girl,  who  I  knew 
by  her  neat  uniform  belonged  to  Miss  Stanley's 
school,  passed  us  with  a  litUe  basket  in  her  hand. 
James  called  to  her,  and  said,  *  make  haste, 
Rachel,  you  are  af^er  your  time.* 

*  What,  this  is  market  day,  James,  is  it,'  said 
Dr.  Barlow,  *  and  Rachel  is  come  for  her  noee> 
gays?*  *Yes4  Sir,*  said  James;  *I  forgot  to 
tell  their  honours,  that  every  Saturday,  as  soon 
as  the  school  is  orw^  the  younrer  Misses  give 
Rachel  leave  to  come  and  fetch  eome  flowere 
out  of  her  garden,  which  she  carries  to  the 
town  to  sell ;  she  commonly  gets  a  shilling,  half 
of  which  they  make  her  lav  out  to  bring  home 
a  litUe  tea  for  her  poor  sick  mother,  and  the 
other  half  she  lays  up  to  buy  shoes  and  stoek^ 
ings  fi>r  herself  and  her  crippled  sister.  Every 
little  is  a  help  where  there  is  nothing.  Sir.' 

Sir  John  said  nothing,  but  looked  at  Lady 
Belfield,  whose  eyes  glistened  while  she  sofUy 
said,  *  O  how  little  do  the  rich  ever  think  what 
the  aggregate  even  of  their  own  squandered  shil. 
lings  would  do  in  the  way  of  charity,  were  they 
systematically  applied  to  it.' 

James  now  unlocked  a  little  private  door, 
which  opened  into  the  pleasure  ground.  There^ 
at  a  distance,  sitting  in  a  circle  on  the  new-mown 
grass,  under  a  tree,  we  beheld  all  the  little 
Stanleys,  with  a  basket  of  flowers  between  them, 
out  of  which  they  were  earnestly  employed  in 
sorting  and  tying  up  nosegays.  We  stood  some 
time  admiring  their  little  busy  faces  and  active 
finger's  without  their  perceiving  us,  and  got  np 
to  them  lust  as  they  were  putting  their  prettily 
formed  oouquets  into  Rachel's  basket,  with 
which  she  marched  off,  with  many  charges  from 
the  children  to  waste  no  time  by  the  way,  and 
to  be  sure  and  leave  the  nosegay  that  had  the 
myrtle  in  it  at  Mrs.  Williams's. 

*  How  many  nosegays  have  you  given  to  Ra- 
chel to-day,  Louisa  V  said  Dr.  Barlow  to  the 
eldest  of  the  four.  *  Only  three  a-piece,  Sir,* 
replied  she.  *  We  think  it  a  bad  day  when  we 
can't  make  up  our  dozen.  They  are  all  our  own ; 
we  seldom  touch  mamma's  flowers,  and  we 
never  suffer  James  to  take  ours,  because  Phoebe 
said  it  migltt  be  tempting  him.*  LitUe  Jane 
lamented  that  Lucille  had  given  them  nothing 
to-day,  except  two  or  three  sprigs  of  her  best 
flowering  myrtle,  which,  added  she,  *  we  make 
Rachel  give  into  the  bargain  to  a  podr  sick  lady, 
who  loves  flowers,  and  used  to  have  good  ones 
of  her  own,  but  who  has  now  no  money  to  spare, 
and  could  not  afford  to  give  more  than  the  com- 
mon price  fbr  a  nosegay  fbr  her  sick  room  !  So 
we  always  slip  a  nice  flower  or  two  out  of  the 
green-house  into  her  little  bunch,  and  say  no- 
thing. When  we  walk  tliat  way  we  oflen  leave 
her  some  flowers  ourselves,  and  would  do  it 
oflener,  if  it  did  not  hurt  poor  Rachel's  trade.* 

As  we  walked  away  from  the  sweet  prattlers, 
Dr.  Barlow  said,  'These  little  creatures  already 
emulate  their  sisters  in  associating  some  pretty 
kindness  with  their  own  pleasures.  The  act  is 
trifling,  but  the  habit  is  good ;  as  is  every  habit 
which  helps  to  take  os  out  of  self;  which  teacbee 
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u  to  tranaftr  our  attention  from  our  own  grati- 
lieadoii,  to  the  wants  and  pleasnret  of  another.* 

*  I  ooolest,*  laid  Lady  Belfield,  aa  we  enterod 
the  hooM,  *  that  it  never  cwourred  to  me  that  it 
waa  any  pnrt  of  charity  to  train  my  children  to 
the  habit  of  aaerifieing  their  time  or  their  plea- 
•are  Ibr  the  benefit  of  others,  though,  to  do  them 
jnetioe,  they  are  very  teeling  and  very  liberal 
with  their  money.* 

*  My  dear  Caroline,*  said  Sir  John,  *  it  is  our 
money,  not  their*8.  It  is,  I  fear,  a  cheap  libe- 
rality, and  abridges  not  themselves  of  one  en- 
joyment They  well  know  we  are  so  pleased 
to  see  them  charitable,  we  shall  instantly  repay 
them  with  interest,  whatever  they  give  away, 
so  that  wo  have  hitherto  afforded  them  no  op. 

rrtunity  to  show  their  actual  dispositions.  Nay 
begin  to  ftar  they  may  become  charitable 
through  covetoosness,  if  they  find  oat  that  the 
more  they  give  the  more  they  shall  get  We 
moal  correct  this  artificial  liberality  as  soon  as 
we  go  home.' 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

A  nw  days  after.  Sir  John  Belfield  and  I 
•greed  to  take  a  ride  to  Mr.  Carlton's,  where 
ire  breakfasted.  Nothtnr  conld  be  more  rational 
than  the  whole  torn  of  his  mind,  nor  more  agree' 
able  and  noreesrved  than  his  conversation.  His 
behavioar  to  his  amiable  wife  was  affectionately 
attentive,  and  Sir  John,  who  is  a  most  critical 
observer,  remarked  that  it  was  quite  natural  and 
unaffected.  It  appeared  to  bo  the  reanlt  of 
esteem  inspired  by  her  merit,  end  quickened  by 
a  sense  of  hia  former  onworthiness,  which  made 
him  feel  as  if  he  could  never  do  enough  to  efface 
the  memory  of  past  unkindness.  He  manifest 
ed  evident  symptoms  of  a  mind  earnestly  intent 
on  the  discovery  and  pursuit  of  moral  and  re- 
]i|fioos  truth ;  and  from  the  natural  ardour  of 
hts  character,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  remorse, 
his  attain  mente  seemed  likely  to  be  rapid  and 
considerable. 

The  sweet  benignity  of  Mrs.  Carlton's  coon, 
tenanee  was  lighted  up  at  our  entrance  with  a 
smile  of  satisfaction.  We  had  been  informed 
with  what  pleasure  she  observed  b^btj  accession 
of  rightminded  aoquainUnce  which  her  hus- 
band made.  Though  her  natural  modesty  pre- 
vented  her  fVom  introducing  any  subject  herself^ 

Set  when  any  thing  useful  was  brought  forward 
y  others,  she  promoted  it  by  a  look  compound- 
ed of  pleasure  and  intelligence. 

Aftera  variety  of  topics  had  been  despatohed, 
the  conversation  fell  on  the  prejudices  which 
were  commonly  entertained  by  men  of  the  world 
against  religion.  *  For  my  own  part,'  said  Mr. 
Carlton,  *  I  must  confess  that  no  man  had  ever 
more  and  stronger  prejudices  to  combat  than 
myself  I  mean  not  my  own  exculpation,  when 
I  add,  that  the  imprudence,  the  want  of  judg- 
ment,  and  above  all  the  incongruous  mixtures 
and  inconsistencies  in  many  characters  who 
are  reckoned  religious,  and  are  ill  calculated  to 
do  away  i^e^, unfavourable  opinions  of  men 
of.fm  opposite 'way  of  thinking.  As  I  pre- 
sume that  you,  gentlemen,  are  not  ignorant  of 
Iho  errors  of  ^.  early  life— error  indeed  is  an 


appellation  fer  too  mild— I  ehall  not  feniple  to 
own  to  vouthe  source  of  thoee  prejudices  which 
retarded  my  progress,  even  after  I  became 
ashamed  of  my  deviatioos  from  virtue.  I  had 
felt  the  turpitude  of  my  habite  long  before  I 
had  oonrage  to  renonnoe  them  ;  and  1  renounoed 
them  long  before  I  had  courage  to  avow  my  ab- 
horrence of  them.' 

Sir  John  and  I  expressed  ourselves  extreme- 
ly obliged  by  the  candour  of  his  declaration,  and 
assured  him  that  his  further  declarations  would 
not  only  gratify  but  benefit  us. 

» Educated  as  I  had  been,'  said  Mr.  Carlton, 
*  in  almost  entjre  ignorance  of  religion,  mine 
was  rather  an  habitual  indifference  than  a  sys- 
tematic unbelief.  My  thoughtless  course  of 
life,  though  it  led  me  to  hope  that  Christianity 
might  not  be  true,  yet  had  by  no  means  been 
able  to  convince  me  that  it  was  false.  As  I  had 
not  been  Uught  to  search  for  truth  at  the  foun- 
tain, for  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  Bible, 
I  had  no  readier  means  for  forming  my  judg- 
ment, than  by  obeerving,  though  wiUi  a  carelees 
and  casual  eye,  what  e£ct  reUgion  produced  in 
thoee  who  professed  to  be  influenced  by  it— 
My  observations  augmented  my  prejudices. 
What  I  saw  of  the  profbesors  increased  my  dis- 
like of  the  profession.  All  the  charges  brought 
by  their  enemies,  for  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
weigh  the  validity  of  testimony,  had  not  ri  vetted 
my  dislike  so  much,  as  the  difference  between 
their  own  avowed  principles  and  their  obvious 
practice.  Religious  men  should  be  the  more 
cautious  of  giving  occasion  for  reproach,  as 
they  know  the  world  is  always  on  the  wateh, 
and  is  more  glad  to  have  ite  prejudices  confirm- 
ed  than  removed. 

*  I  seised  the  moment  of  Mrs.  Carlton's  absence 
(who  was  just  then  called  out  of  the  room,  but 
returned  almost  immediately)  to  observe^  that 
what  rooted  my  disgust,  was,  the  eai^Brneas  with 
which  the  mother  of  my  inestimable  wife,  who 
made  a  ffwat  parade  of  religion,  pressed  the  mar- 
riage of  her  only  child  with  a  man  whoee  con- 
duct she  knew  to  be  irregular,  and  of  whoee 
principles  she  entertained  a  just,  that  is,  an  un- 
favourable opinion.  To  see,  I  repeat,  the  re- 
ligious mother  of  Mrs.  Carlton  obviously  govern- 
eu  in  her  seal  for  promoting  our  union  by  mo- 
tives as  worldly  as  those  of  my  poor  father,  who 
pretended  to  no  religion  at  all,  would  have  ex- 
tremely lowered  any  respect  which  I  might 
have  previonaly  been  induced  to  enterUin  for 
characters  of  that  description.  Nor  was  this 
disgust  diminished  by  my  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Tyrrel.  I  had  known  him  while  a  profes- 
sed man  of  the  world,  and  had  at  that  time,  I 
fear,  disliked  his.  violent  topiper,  his  narrow 
mind,  and  his  coarse  manners,  more  than  his 
vices. 

*I  had  heard  of  the  power  of  religion  to 
change  the  heart,  and  I  ridiculed  the  wild  chi- 
mera. My  contempt  for  this  notion  was  con- 
firmed by  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Tyrrel  in  his  new 
character.  I  found  it  had  produced  little  change 
in  him,  except  furnishing  him  with.a  new  sub- 
ject of  discussion.  I  saw  that  he  had  only  laid 
down  one  set  of  opinions,  and  token  up  another, 
with  no  addition  whatever  to  his  virtues,  and 
with  the  addilion  to  his  vice^  of^spirittial  ptide 
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ind  gelf-eoDfidenee ;  for  with  hypoerisy  I  hate 
no  right  to  char^  any  man.  I  obienred  that 
Tyrrel  and  one  or  two  of  hia  new  firiendn,  rather 
oourted  attack  than  avoided  it  They  oonaider- 
ed  discretion  as  the  infirmity  of  a  worldly  mind, 
and  ev^ry  attempt  at  kindness  or  conciliation  as 
an  abandonment  of  faith.  They  ea^rly  as- 
cribed to  their  piety,  the  dislike  which  was 
often  excited  by  their  pecoliarities.  I  found 
them  apt  to  dignify  the  disapprobation  which 
their  singralarity  occasioned  with  the  name  of 
persecation.  L  have  seen  them  take  comfort  in 
the  belief  that  it  was  their  religion  which  was 
disliked^  when  perhaps  it  was  chiefly  their  od- 
dities. 

*  At  TyrrePs  I  became  acquainted  with  yoor 
friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ranby.  I  leave  you  to 
judge  whether  their  characters,  that  of  the  lady 
especially,  were  calculated  to  do  away  my  pre- 
judices. I  had  learned  from  mj  favourite  Ro- 
man  poet  a  precept  in  composition,  of  never 
making  a  God  appear,  except  on  occasions 
worthy  of  a  God,  I  have  since  had  reason  to 
think  this  cule  as  justly  theological  as  it  is  clas- 
sical. So  thought  not  the  Ranbys. 

*  It  will  indeed  readily  be  allowed  by  every 
reflecting  mind,  as  God  is  to  be  viewed  in  all 
his  works,  so  his  *  never-failing  Providence  or- 
dereth  sU  things  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth.* 
But  surely  there  is  something  very  offensive  in 
the  indecent  familiarity  with  which  the  name 
of  God  and  Providence  is  brought  in  on  e^wy 
trivial  occasion,  as  was  the  constant  practice  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ranby.  I  was  not  even  then  so 
illogical  a  reasoner  as  to  allow  a  general  and 
deny  a  particular  providence.  If  the  one  were 
true,  I  inferred  that  the  other  could  not  be  false. 
But  I  felt  that  the  religion  of  these  people  was 
of  a  slight  texture  and  a  bad  taste.  I  wafe  dis- 
gusted with  littleness  in  some  instances,  and 
with  inconsistency  in  others.  Still  their  ab- 
surdity  gave  me  right  to  suspect  their  sincerity. 

*  Whenever  Mrs.  Ranby  had  a  petty  inclina- 
tion to  gratify,  she  had  always  recourse  to  what 
she  called  the  Uadingt  of  Prmidence,  In  mat- 
ters of  no  more  moment  than  whether  she  should 
drink  tea  with  one  neighbour  instead  of  another, 
she  was  impelled^  or  direcUd^  or  overruled.  I 
observed  that  she  always  took  care  to  interpret 
these  Uadingt  to  her  own  state,  and  under  their 
sanction  she  always  did  what  her  fancy  led  her 
to  do.  She  professed  to  follow  this  guidance  on 
such  minute  occasions,  that  I  had  almost  said, 
her  piety  seemed  a  little  impious.  To  the  actual 
dispensations  of  Providence,  especially  when 
they  came  in  a  trying  or  adverse  shape^  I  did 
not  observe  moro  submission  than  I  had  seen  in 
persons  who  could  not  be  suspected  of  religion. 
I  must  own  to  you  also,  that  as'  I  am  rather  fas- 
tidious, I  began  to  fancy  that  vulgar  language, 
quaint  phrases,  and  false  gramroer,  were  neces- 
sarily connected  with  religion.  The  sacrifice 
of  taste  and  elegance  seemed  indispensable,  and 
I  was  inclined  to  ftfar  that  if  ikey  were  right,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  to  heaven  with  good 
English.' 

*  Though  I  grant  there  is  some  truth  in  your, 
remarks,  Sir,' eaid  I,  *  you  must  allow  that  wiien 
m^  are  determined  at  jail  events  to' hunt  dos^n 
religkmrdiaraotM:^  they  aio  never  at  a  less  to 


find  plausible  objections  to  justify  their  dislike ; 
and  while  they  conceal,  evdn  from  themselves, 
the  real  motive  of  their  aversion,  the  vigilance 
with  which  they  pry  into  the  characters  of  men 
who  are  reckoned  pious,  is  exercised  with  the 
secret  hope  of  finding  faults  enough  to  confirm 
their  prejudices.* 

'  As  a  general  truth,  you  are  perfectly  right,' 
said  Mr.  Carlton ;  *  but  at  the  period  to  which  I 
allude,  I  had  now  got  to  that  stage  of  my  pro- 
gress, as  to  be  rather  searching  for  instances  to 
invite  than  to  repel  me  in  my  mqoiry.* 

'  You  will  grant,  however,*  said  I,  *  that  it  is 
a  common  effect  of  prejudice  to  transfer  the 
faults  of  a  religious  man  to  religion  itself.  Such 
a  man  happens  to  have  an  uncouth  manner,  an 
awkward  gestuie,  an  unmodulated  voice;  his 
allusions  may  be  coarse,  his  phraseology  quaint, 
his  language  slovenly.  The  solid  virtues  which 
may  lie  disguised  under  these  incumbrances  go 
for  nothing.  The  man  ia  absurd,  and  therefore 
Christianity  is  ridiculous.  Its  truth,  however, 
though  it  may  be  eclipsed,  cannot  be  extinguish- 
ed. Like  its  divine  Author,  it  is  the  same  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  for  ever.* 

*  There  was  another  repulsive  circumstance,' 
replied  Mr.  Carlton,  *  the  scanty  charities  both 
of  Tyrrel  and  his  new  friends,  so  inferior  to  the 
liberality  of  my  father  and  of  Mr.  Flam,  who 
never  professed  to  be  governed  by  anv  higher 
motive  than  mere  feeling,  strengthened  my  dis- 
like. The  calculationi  of  mere  reason  taught 
me  that  the  religious  man  who  does  not  greatly 
exceed  the  man  of  the  world  in  his  liberalities, 
falls  short  of  hira;  because  the  worldly  man 
who  gives  liberally,  acts  above  his  principle, 
while  the  Christian  who  does  no  more,  Alls  short 
of  his.  And  though  I  by  no  means  insist  that 
liberality  is  a  certain  indication  of  piety,  yet  I 
will  venture  to  assert  that  the  want  of  the  one 
is  no  doubtful  sgmptom  of  the  absence  of  the 
other.* 

*  I  next  resolved  to  watch  carefully  the  con- 
duct of  another  description  of  Christiana,  who 
come  under  the  class  of  the  formal  and  the  de- 
cent They  were  considered  as  more  creditable, 
but  I  did  not  perceive  them  to  be  more  exem- 
plary.    They  were  more  absorbed  in  the  world, 
and  moro  governed  by  its  opinion.  I  found  them 
clamorous  in  defence  of  the  church  in  words,  but 
neither  adorning  it  by  their  lives,  nor  embrac- 
ing its  doctrines  in  their  hearts.    Rigid  in  the 
observance  of  some  of  its  external  rites,  but  lit- 
tle influenced  by  its  liberal  principles  and  cha- 
ritable spirit  They  venerated  the  establishment 
merely  as  a  political  institution ;  but  of  her  ouU 
ward  forms  they  conceived  as  comprehending 
the  whole  of  her  excellence.    Of  her  spirituu 
beauty  and  superiority  they  seemed  to  have  no 
conception.   I  observed  in  them  leas  warmth  of 
affection  for  those  with  whom  they  agreed  in 
external  profession,  than  of  rancour  tor  those 
who  differed  from  them,  though  but  a  single 
shade,  and  in  points  of  no  importance.    They 
were  cordial  haters,  and  frigid  lovers.  Had  they 
lived  in  the  earl^  ages,  when  the  church  was 
split  into  parties  by  paltry  disputes,  they  would 
have  thought  tlg^  controversy  abourthe  time  bf^: 
keeping  Easter,  of  .mdre  consequence  thkn  Um 
event  itself,  iChich  that  ftstiul  celebrates.* 
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*  M^  dear  IMr,*  nid  I,  m  toon  as  be  had  done 
■petkin^,  *  Toa  have  acoounted  Terj  natorally 
for  jour  prejudteee.  Yoar  chief  error  aeema  to 
have  coneisted  in  Uie  eeleotion  of  the  pereona 
yoQ  adopted  at  atandarda.  Ther  all  differed  aa 
much  from  the  right  aa  they  dimrad  fW>in  each 
other ;  and  the  trath  ia,  their  Tehement  deaire 
to  differ  from  each  other  vaa  a  chief  eauae  why 
they  departed  ao  mach  from  the  right  Bat 
yoor  inatancea  were  ao  unhappily  choaen,  that 
they  proTed  nothing  againat  Chriatianity.  The 
two  oppoaite  deeeriptiona  of  pereona  who  deter* 
red  yon  fVom  religion,  and  who  paaaed  muater 
in  Uieir  reapective  oorpa,  nnder  the  generic 
term  of  religioaa,  would,  I  belioTe,  bo  acareely 
acknowledged  aa  each  by  theaoberly  and  aound- 
ly  pioua.* 

*My  own  aubeeqoent  eiperienee,'  reanmed 
Mr.  Ciarlton,  *  haa  oonfirbied  the  jnatneea  of  your 
remark.  When  I  began,  through  the  gradual 
change  wrought  in  my  newa  and  actiona  by  the 
eilent  but  powerfiil  preaching  of  Mra.  Carfton*a 
example,  to  have  leaa  intereat  in  believing  that 
Chriatianity  waa  falae,  I  then  applied  myaelf  to 
aearch  lor  reaaona,  to  believe  that  it  waa  true. 
But  plain,  abatract  reaaoning,  though  it  might 
catch  hold  on  beinga  who  are  all  pure  intellect, 
and  though  it  might  have  given  a  right  biaa 
even  to  myopiniona,  would  probably  never  have 
determined  m^  oondoct,  unleea  I  aaw  it  clothed, 
aa  it  were,  with  a  body.  I  wanted  exam  plea 
which  ahould  influence  me  to  act,  aa  well  aa 
proofa  which  ahould  incline  me  to  believe; 
something  which  would  teach  me  what  to  do,aa 
well  aa  what  to  think.  I  wanted  exempliflcationa 
aa  well  aa  precepta.  I  doubted  of  all  merely 
apeculative  truth.  I  wanted,  from  beholding 
the  effect,  to  refer  back  to  the  principle.  I  want- 
ed argumenta  more  palpable  and  leaa  theoretic. 
Surely,  aaid  I  to  myaelf,  if  religion  be  a  real 
principle  it  muat  be  an  operative  one,  and  I 
would  rationally  infer  that  Chriatianity  were 
true,  if  the  tone  of  Chriatian  practice  were  high. 

*  I  Began  to  look  clandeatinely  into  llenrietta*a 
Bible.  There  indeed  I  found  that  the  apirit  of 
religion  waa  inveated  with  juat  anch  a  body  aa 
I  bad  wiahed  to  aee ;  that  it  exhibited  actiona  aa 
well  aa  aentimenta,  charactera  aa  well  aa  doc 
trinea ;  the  lift  pourtrayed  evidently  governed 
by  the  principle  inculcated;  the  conduct  and 
the  doctrine  in  juat  correapondence.  But  if  the 
Bible  be  true,  thought  I,  may  we  not  reaaonably 
expect,  that  the  princtplea  which  once  produced 
the  exalted  practice  which  that  Bible  recorda 
will  produce  aimilar  effecta  now  7 

*  I  put,  raahly  perhapa,  the  truth  of  Chria- 
tianity on  thia  laaue,  and  aought  aociety  of  a 
higher  atamp.  Fortunatelv,  the  increaaing  ex- 
ternal decorum  of  my  conduct,  began  to  make 
my  reception  leaa  difficult  among  good  men 
than  it  had  been.  Hitherto,  and  that  for  the 
take  of  my  wife,  my  viaita  had  rather  been  en- 
dured than  encouraged ;  nor  waa  I  myaelf  for- 
ward  to  aeek  the  aociety  which  ahonned  me. 
Even  of  thoee  auperior  charactera,  with  whom  I 
did  occaaionally  aaaociate,  I  had  not  come  near 
enough  to  form  an  exact  eatimate.* 

*  DxaiifTKaaarKDNna  and  oonsiarufcr  had  be- 
oome  with  me  a  aort  of  touch-atone,  by  which 
to  try  the  characters  I  was  investigating.    My 


experiment  was  ftvoarabls.  I  had  ibr  smm 
time  examined  my  wifo^s  condoot,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  admiration  aa  to  the  act,  and  incredulity 
as  lo  the  motive.  I  had  aeen  her  foregoing  her 
own  indulgenoes,  that  she  might  augment  thoee 
of  a  buaband  whom  she  had  ao  little  reaeon  to 
love.  Here  were  the  two  qnalitiee  I  required, 
with  a  renunciation  of  aelf  without  parade  or 
profoaaion.  Still  this  waa  a  aolitary  inatance. 
When,  on  a  nearer  anrvey,  I  beheld  Dr.  Barlow 
exhibiting,  by  his  exemplary  conduct  during  the 
weel^  the  beat  commentary  on  bia  Sunday's 
sermon :  when  I  saw  him  refuse  a  living  of 
nearly  twice  the  value  of  that  be  poaaeaaed,  be^ 
cauae  the  change  would  diminiah  bia  uaefulnesSi 
I  was  ttmggtnd. 

*  When  1  aaw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  spending 
their  time  and  fortune  as  entirely  in  acts  of  be- 
nefleenoe,  as  if  they  had  built  their  hope  on 
oharity  alone,  and  yet  utterly  renouncing  any 
such  confidence,  and  truating  entirely  to  another 
foundation; — when  I  aaw  Lucille,  a  girl  of 
eighteen,  refuaing  a  young  nobleman  of  a  clear 
aetata,  and  neithtf  diaagreeable  in  hia  peraon  or 
manner,  on  the  aingle  avowed  ground  of  his 
loose  principlee ;  when  the  noble  rejection  of  the 
daughter  was  supported  bv  the  parenta,  whoee 
principlee  no  argumente  drawn  from  rank  or 
fortune  ooukl  subvert  or    shake — I  was  es»- 


*  These,  and  some  other  instances  of  the  same 
nature,  were  exactly  the  teet  I  had  been  seeking. 
Here  was  dinfU9rMtedne$9  upon  full  proof. 
Here  was  con$i§Uney  between  practice  and  pro- 
Assion.  By  such  examples,  and  by  cordially 
adopting  thoee  principles  which  produced  them, 
together  with  a  daily  increasing  sense  of  my 
past  enormitiee,  I  hope  to  become  in  time  leae 
unworthy  of  the  wifo  to  whom  I  owe  my  peace 
on  earth,  and  mv  hope  in  heaven.* 

The  teara  which  had  been  collecting  in  Mrs. 
Carlton's  eyes  for  some  time,  now  silently  atole 
down  her  eheeka.  Sir  John  and  myaelf  were 
deeply  affected  with  the  frank  and  honeet  nar- 
rative to  which  we  had  been  liatening.  It  raiaed 
in  ua  an  eateem  and  afiection  for  the  narrator 
which  haa  aince  been  continually  augmenting. 
I  do  not  think  the  worae  of  hia  atate,  for  the  dif- 
ficultiea  which  impeded  it,  nor  that  hia  advanoe- 
ment  will  be  Icra  aure,  becauae  it  haa  been  gra- 
dual.  Hia  fear  of  deluaion  haa  been  a  salutary 
guard.  The  apparent  alowneaa  of  hia  progreaa 
haa  arieen  from  his  dread  of  self-deoeption,  and 
the  diligence  of  his  search  is  an  indication  of 
hia  aincerity. 

*  But  did  you  not  find,*  add  I, '  that  the  piety 
of  tfaeee  more  correct  Chriatiana  drew  upon 
them  nearly  aa  much  oenaure  and  auspicion  aa 
the  indiacretion  of  the  enthuaiaata  ?  And  that 
the  formal  class  who  were  nearly  aa  far  remov- 
ed fh>m  effective  piety  aa  from  wild  fanaticiam, 
rad  away  with  all  the  credit  of  religion  V 

*  With  thoee,*  replied  Mr.  Carlton,  *  who  are 
on  the  watch  to  diacredit  Chriatianity,  no  oon- 
aiatency  can  atand  their  determined  oppoaition ; 
but  the  foir  and  candid  inquirer  will  not  reject 
the  truth,  when  it  foroea  itself  on  the  mind  with 
a  clear  and  convincing  evidence.* 

Though  I  had  been  joining  in  the  general 
yet  my  thoughts  had  wandered  from  it 
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to  Lnoilk,  evsr  tinos  her  noUe  nMetion  of 
Lord  Suanton  had  been  named  by  Mr.  Carlton 
aa  one  of  the  caoiea  which  had  etrengUienod  hia 
nnateadr  iaith.  And  while  he  and  Sir  John 
were  talking^  over  their  yonthfiil  oonnecUoDa,  I 
reaamed  with  Mra.  Carlton,  who  eat  next  me, 
the  iotereatin^  topic. 

*  ix>rd  Staunton,*  Mid  ehe,  *  ia  a  relation,  and 
not  a  very  diatant  one,  of  onn.  He  need  to  take 
more  delight  in  Mr.  Cariton*a  aooiety  when   it 
waa  leaa  impro?i/ig,  than  he  doee  now,  that  it 
ia  become  really  valaable ;  yet  he  often  Tiaita  ne. 
Miaa  Stanley  now  and  then  indiilffea  me  with 
her  company  ibr  a  day  ,or  two.    In  the  Tieitt 
Lord  Staunton  happened  to  meet  her  two  or 
three  tirnea.    He  waa  enchanted  with  her  per- 
ion  and  mannere,  and  exerted  every  art  and 
ftcolty  of  pleating,  which,  it  mnat  be  owned, 
he  poeeeaaes.    Tboogh  we  ehoald  both  have  re- 
joioed  in  an  alliance  with  the  excellent  &mily 
at  the  Grove,  throagh  tbie  aweet  girl,  I  thonght 
it  my  doty  not  to  conceal  from  her  the  irregu- 
larity of  my  couain'a  conduct  in  one  particular 
instance,  as  wcjl  as  the  genera)  looaeneea  of  hia 
religiooa  principlea.    The  caution  waa  the  more 
neceaaary,  aa  he  had  ao  much  prudenoe  and 
good  breeding  aa  to  behave  with  general  pro- 
priety when  under  our  rcof ;  and  he  allowed  me 
to  apeak  to  him  more  freely  than  any  other  per- 
aon.    When  I  talked  aerioualy,  he  aometimea 
hoghed,  aiwaya  oppoaed,  but  waa  never  angry. 
'  One  day  he  arrived  quite  unexpectedly  wben 
Miaa  Stanley  waa  with  me.    He  found  ua  in 
my  dreaeing.room  reading  together  a  DUterta- 
thn  on  the  power  ofrdigion  to  change  the  heart. 
Dreading  aome  levity,  1  atrove  to  hide  the  book, 
but  he  took  it  out  of  my  band,  and  glancing  hia 
eye  on  the  title,  he  aaid,  laughing,  *Thia  ia  a 
iooliah  anbject  enough ;  a  good  heart  doea  not 
want  changing,  and  with  a  bad  one  none  of 
tM  three  having  any  thing  to  do.*    Lucille  apoke 
not  a  ayllable.    AU  the  light  thinga  he  uttered, 
and  which  he  meant  for  wit,  ad  far  from  raiaing 
a  amile,  increaaed  her  gravity.    She  liatened, 
but  with  aome  oneasineaa,  to  a  deeultory  con- 
veraation  between  ua,  in  which  I  attempted  to 
aaaert  the  power  of  the  Almighty  to  rectify  the 
mind,  and  alter  the  character.    Lord  Staunton 
treated   my  asaertion  aa  a  wild  chimera,  and 
eaid,  *  He  waa  aure  I  had  more  underatanding 
than  to  adopt  auch  a  methodlatical  notion ;  pro- 
feaaing  at  the  aame  time  a  vague  admiration  of 
virtue  and  goodneaa,  which  he  aaid,  bowing  to 
Miaa  Stanley,  were  natural  where  they  exiated 
at  all ;  that  a  good  heart  did  not  want  mending, 
and  a  bad  one  could  not  be  mended,  with  other 
iimilar  ezpreaaiona,  all  implying  contempt  of 
my  position,  and  excloaive  compliment  to  her. 
*  After  dinner,  Locilla  atole  away  fVom  a 
oonvereation  which  waa  not  very  intereating  to 
her,  and  carried  her  book  to  the  aommer-houae, 
knowing  that  Lord  Staunton  liked  to  ait  long 
at  table.     But  hia  lordahip,  miaaing  her  for 
whom  the  viait  waa  meant,  aoon  broke  up  the 
party,  and  hearing  which  way  ahe  took,  pur- 
aued  her  to  the  aummer-houae.    After  a  pro- 
fbaion  of  complimenta,  expreaaive  of  hia  high 
admiration,  he  declared  hia  paaaion  in  very 
■trong  and  explicit  terma,  and  Tcqoeated  her 
permiision  to  make  propoeala  to  her  father, 


to  which  he  oonoeived  ahe  eoold  bftve  no  po». 
aible  objection. 

*  She  thanked  him  with  great  poUteneaa  for 
hia  favourable  opinion,  but  frankly  told  him, 
that  though  extremely  eenaible  of  the  honour  he 
intended  her,  tbanka  were  all  ahe  had  to  ofier 
in  torn;  ahe  earneatly  deeired  the  buaineae 
mi^ht  ffo  no  further,  and  that  he  ^ould  apare 
himaelf  the  trouble  of  an  application  to  her 
father,  who  alwa^a  kindly  allowed  her  to  de- 
cide fbr  heraelf,  in  a  concern  of  ao  much  iau 
poitanoe. 

*  Diaappointed,  ahocked,  and  irritated  at  a  r^ 

i 'action  ao  wholly  unexpected,  he  inaiated  on 
Euowing  the  canae*  Waa  it  hia  peraon  7  waa  it 
hia  fortune  7  waa  it  hia  underatanding  to  which 
ahe  objected  7  She  honeatly  aaaured  him  it  waa 
neither.  Hia  rank  and  fortune  were  above  her 
expeotationa.  To  hia  natural  advantagea  there 
could  be  no  reaaonable  objection.  He  atill  ve- 
hemently inaiated  on  her  aaatgning  the  true 
caoae.  She  waa  then  driven  to  the  neceaaity  of 
oonfbaaing  that  ahe  feared  hia  principlea  wer« 
not  thoae  of  a  man  with  whom  ahe  could  ven- 
ture to  truat  her  own. 

*He  bore  thia  reproof  with  more  patience 
than  ahe  had  expected.  Aa  ahe  had  made  no 
exception  to  hia  peraon  and  nnderetandin?, 
both  of  which  he  rated  very  highly,  lie  couEi 
bear  with  the  charge  brought  againat  hia  prin- 
ciplea, on  which  he  did  not  act  ao  great  a  value. 
She  had  indeed  wounded  hia  pride,  hut  not  in 
the  part  where  it  waa  moat  vulnerable.  *  If 
that  be  all,'  aaid  he  ^ily,  *  the  objection  ia  at 
an  end  ;  your  charmmg  aociety  will  reform  me, 
your  influence  will  raise  my  prineiplee,  and 
your  example  will  change  my  character.* 

*  What,  my  Lord,'  aaid  ahe,  her  courage  in- 
creaaing  with  her  indignation,  *  tbie  from  31011  ? 
From  you,  who  declared  only  thia  morning,  that 
the  work  of  changing  the  heart  waa  too  great 
for  the  Almighty  himaelf?  You  do  not  now 
acruple  to  declare  that  it  ia  in  my  power.  That 
work  which  ia  too  hard  ibr  Omnipotence,  vovtt 
flattery  would  make  me  believe  a  weak  girl  can 
aocompliah.  No  my  lord,  I  will  never  add  to 
the  number  of  thoae  raah  women  who  have  riak- 
ed  their  eternal  happineaa  on  thia  vain  hope.  It 
would  be  too  late  to  repent  of  my  folly,  after 
my  preaomption  had  incurred  ita  joat  puniak 
ment*  ' 

*  So  saying,  ahe  left  the  summer-hooae  with 
a  polite  dignity,  which,  aa  ahe  afterwarda  told 
me,  increued  hie  peaaion,  while  it  inflamed  hie 
pride  almoet  to  mwdneee.  Finding  ahe  refbaed 
to  appear,  be  quitted  the  houee,  but  not  hia  de. 
aign.  Hia  applicationa  have  aince  been  repeat- 
ed, but  though  he  haa  met  with  the  firmeat  re- 
pulaea,  both  from  the  parenta  and  the  daughter, 
be  cannot  be  prevaileid  upon  to  relinqui^  hia 
hope.  It  ia  ao  far  a  miafbrtune  to  ua,  aa  Lu^ 
cilia  now  never  oomee  near  ua,  except  he  ie 
known  not  to  be  in  the  country.  Had  the  objection 
been  to  hia  peraon,  or  fortune,  he  aaya,  aa  it 
would  have  been  subetantial,  it  might  have  been 
insuperable ;  but  where  the  only  ground  of  dit- 
ferenoe  is  mere  matter  of  opinion,  he  ia  aure 
that  time  and  perseverance  will  conquer  such  a 
chimerical  objection.* 

I  returned  to  the  Grove,  not  only  tared  of 
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Vfwy  jeakras  feelin|f,  but  traiiipoiied  with  rach 
adecisive  pruof  of  the  dignity  and  parity  of 
Stanley's  mind. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

Mna  SpAaRs,  a  neijj^hbonrincr  Udy,  whom 
the  reputation  of  beiofj^  a  wit  and  an  Amazon, 
had  kept  single  at  the  age  of  five  and  forty, 
though  fier  person  was  not  disagreeable,  and 
her  fortune  was  considerable,  called  in  one 
morning  while  we  were  at  breakfast  She  is 
remarkable  fbr  her  pretension  to  odd  and  oppo- 
■lie  qualities.  She  is  something  of  a. scholar, 
and  a  huntress,  a  politician,  and  a  farrier.  She 
out-rides  Mr.  Flam,  and  out-argues  Mr.  Tyrrel ; 
excels  in  driving  four  in  hand,  and  in  canrass. 
ing  at  an  election.  She  is  always  anxious  about 
the  party,  but  never  about  the  csndtdate,  in 
whom  she  requires  no  other  merit,  but  his  being 
in  the  opposition,  which  she  accepts  as  a  pledge 
fbr  all  other  merit  In  her  adoption  of  any  ta- 
lent, or  her  exercise  of  any  qnslity,  it  is  always 
sufficient  recommendation  to  her  that  it  is  not 
feminine. 

From  the  window  we  saw  her  descend  from 
her  lofty  phston,  and  when  she  came  in, 

The  cap,  the  whip,  the  maecuIiDe  attire, 

the  hiud  ▼Otoe,  the  intrepid  look,  the  indepen- 
dent air,  the  whole  deixirtment  indicated  a  dis- 
position rather  to  oonfer  protection  than  16  ao- 
oept  it 

She  made  an  apology  for  her  intrusion,  by 
saying  that  her  visit  was  rather  to  the  stable 
than  the  breakfast  room.  One  of  her  horses  was 
a  little  lame,  and  she  wanted  to  consult  Mr. 
Stanley's  groom,  who  it  seems  was  her  oracle 
in  that  science,  in  which  ahe  herself  is  a  pro- 
fessed adept. 

During  her  short  visit,  she  laboured  so  sedu- 
ibnsly,  not  to  diminish  by  her  eonversation  the 
character  she  was  so  desirous  to  establish,  that 
her  efforts  deibated  the  end  they  aimed  to  se- 
cure.  She  was  witty  with  all  her  mirth,  and  her 
sarcastic  turn,  fbr  wit  it  wss  not,  made  little 
amends  fbr  her  want  of  simplicity.  I  peroeived 
that  she  was  fond  of  the  bold,  the  marvellous, 
and  the  incredible.  She  ventured  to  tell  a 
story  of  two,  so  little  within  the  verge  of  ordi- 
nary probability,  that  she  risked  her  credit  for 
▼eracity,  without  perhaps  really  violating  truth. 
The  credit  acquired  by  such  relations  seldom 
pays  the  relator  for  the  baiard  run  by  the  com. 
rounieation. 

As  we  fell  into  conversation,  I  observed  the 
peculiarities  of  her  character.  She  never  sees 
any  difficulties  in  any  question.  Whatever  topic 
is  started,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  are 
hesitating  as  to  the  propriety  of  their  determi- 
nation. Me  alone  is  never  at  a  loss.  Her  an- 
swer always  follows  the  proposition,  without  a 
moment's  interval  fbr  examination  herseir,  or, 
fbr  allowing  any  other  person  a  chance  of  de- 
liver  ing  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Stanley,  who  always  sets  an  example  of 
strict  punctuality  to  his  family,  had  to-day  come 
in  to  perform  lua  &mily  devotions  somewhat 


latter  than  usual.  I  araM  pereeiv*  thtt  h«  hmi 
been  a  little  moved.  His  countenance  wanted 
something  of  its  placid  serenity,  though  it  seem- 
ed to  be  a  seriousness  unlinotured  with  anger. 
He  confessed,  while  we  were  at  breakfast,  that 
he  had  been  spending  above  an  hour,  in  bringing 
one  of  his  younger  children  to  a  sense  of  a  fault 
she  had  committed.  *She  has  not,'  said  he, 
*told  an  absolute  falsehood,  but  in  what  she 
said  there  was  a  prevarication,  there  was  pride, 
there  was  passion.  Her  perverseness  has  at 
length  given  way.  Tears  of  resentment  are 
changed  into  tears  of  contrition.  But  she  is 
not  to  appear  in  the  drawing-room  to-day.  She 
is  to  be  deprived  of  the  honour  of'  carrying  food 
to  the  poor  in  the  evening.  Nor  is  she  to  furnish 
her  contingent  of  noseitay  to  Rachel's  basket 
This  is  a  mode  of  punishment  we  prefer  to  that 
of  curtailing  any  porsonal  indulgences :  the  im« 
portance  we  should  assign  to  the  privation 
would  be  setting  too  much  value  on  the  enjoy« 
ment* 

*  You  should  be  careful  Mr.  SUnley,  said  Miss 
Sparkes,  *  not  to  break  the  child's  spirits.  Too 
tight  a  rein  will  check  her  generous  ardour, 
and  curb  her  genius.  I  would  not  subdue  the 
independence  of  her  mind,  and  make  a  tame, 
dull  animal,  of  a  creature  whoee  very  faults  give 
indications  of  a  soaring  nature.'  Even  Lady 
Belfield,  to  whose  soA  and  tender  heart  the  very 
sound  of  punishment,  or  even  privation,  carried 
a  sort  of  terror,  asked  Mr.  Stanley,  *  if  he  did  not 
think  that  he  had  taken  up  a  trifling  offence 
too  seriously,  and  punished  it  too  severely.' 

*  The  thing  is  a  Uifle  in  itself,'  replied  he, 
*but  infant  prevarication  unnoticed,  and  un- 
checked,  is  the  prolific  seed  of  subterfuge,  of 
expediency,  of  deceit,  of  falsehood,  of  hypocrisy.' 

'  But  the  dear  little  creature,'  said  Lady  Bet 
field, '  is  not  addicted  to  equivocation. — I  have 
always  admired  her  correctness  in  her  pleasant 
prattle.' 

*  It  is  fbr  the  very  reason,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 
'that  I  am  so  careful  to  check  the  first  indica. 
tion  of  the  contrary  tendency.^- As  the  fault  is  a 
solitary  one,  I  trust  the  punishment  will  be  so 
too.  For  which  reason  I  have  marked  it  in  a 
way  to  which  her  memory  will  easily  recur. 
Mr.  Brandon,  an  amiable  friend  of  mine,  but  of 
an  indolent  temper,  through  a  negligence  in 
watching  over  an  early  propensity  to  deceit, 
suffered  his  only  son  to  run  on  from  one  stage 
of  falsehood  to  another,  till  he  settled  down  in  a 
most  consummate  hypocrite.  His  plausible 
manners  enabled  him  to  keep  his  more  turbu- 
lent vices  out  of  sight  Impatient  when  a  youth 
of  that  contradiction  to  which  he  had  never 
been  accustomed  when  a  boy,  he  became  noto- 
riously profligate.  His  dissimulation  was  at 
length  too  thm  to  conceal  from  his  mistaken 
father  his  more  palpable  vices.  His  artificee 
finally  involved  him  in  a  duel,  end  his  premsp 
ture  death  broke  the  heart  of  my  poor  friend. 

*  This  sad  example  led  me  in  my  own  family 
to  watch  the  evil  in  the  bud.  Divines  often  say, 
that  unbelief  lies  at  the  root  of  all  sin.  This 
seems  strikingly  true  in  our  conniving  at  the 
faults  of  ouB.  children.  If  we  really  believed 
the  denunciation  of  Scripture,  could  we  fbr  the 
sake  of  a  momentary  gratification,  not  so  much 
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to  oar  ehild  as  io  onnelvMS  (which  ii  the  ease 
in  all  blameable  indaljrence,)  overlook  that  fault 
which  may  be  th^  germ  of  unspeakable  mise- 
riea  !  In  my  riew  of  thinifs,  deceit  is  no  slight 
offence.  I  feel  royaelf  answerable  in  no  small 
degree  for  the  eternal  happiness  of  these  beloved 
ereatores  whom  Providence  has  especially  com- 
mitted to  my  trust.* 

*  But  it  is  anoh  a  severe  trial,'  said  Lady  Bel- 
field,  *  to  a  ibnd  parent  to  inflict  voluntary  pain !' 

*  Shall  we  feel  for  their  pain  and  not  for  their 
danger  V  replied  Mr.  Stanley.  *  I  wonder  bow 
parents,  who  love  their  children  as  I  love  mine, 
can  put  in  competition  a  temporary  indulgence, 
which  may  foster  one  evil  temper,  or  fasten  one 
had  habit,  with  the  eternal  welftre  of  that  child's 
soul.  A  soul  of  such  inconceivable  worth,  whe- 
ther wd  consider  its  nature,  its  duration,  or  the 
price  which  was  paid  for  its  redemption  {  What 
parent,  I  say,  can  by  his  own  rash  negligence, 
or  false  indulgence,  risk  the  happiness  of  such  a 
soul,  not  for  a  few  days  or  years,  but  for  a  period 
compared  with  which  the  whole  duration  of 
time  is  but  a  point  7 — A  soul  of  such  infinite  fo. 
cultiea,  which  has  a  capacity  for  improving  in 
faolineea  and  happiness,  through  all  the  countless 
ages  of  eternity?' 

Obaerving  Sir  John  listen  with  some  emotion, 
Mr.  Stanley  went  on ;  *  what  remorse,  my  dear 
firiend,  can  equal  the  pangs  of  him  who  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  his  child  has  not  only  lost 
this  eternity  of  glory,  but  incurred  an  eternity 
of  misery,  through  the  carelessnees  of  that  pa- 
rent, who  assigned  his  very  fondness  as  a  reason 
for  his  neglect  7 — ^Think  of  the  state  of  such  a 
father,  when  he  figures  to  himself  the  thousands 
and  ten  thousands  of  glorified  spirits  that  stand 
before  the  throne,  and  his  darling  excluded ! — 
excluded  perhaps  by  his  own  ilLjudging  fond- 
ness. Oh,  my  friends,  disguise  it  as  we  may, 
and  deceive  ourselves  as  we  will,  want  of  faith 
is  as  much  at  the  bottom  of  this  sin  as  of  all 
others.  Notwithstanding  an  indefinite,  indis- 
tinct notion  which  men  call  faith,  they  do  ac- 
tually believe  in  this  eternity ;  they  believe  it  in 
a  general  way,  but  they  do  not  believe  in  it 
practically,  personally,  infiuentially.* 

While  Mr.  Stanley  was  speaking  with  an 
energy  which  evinced  how  much  his  own  heart 
was  ajffiicted.  Miss  Sparkes,  by  the  imoatience 
of  her  looks,  evidently  manifosted  that  sne  wish- 
ed to  interrupt  him.  Good  breeding,  however, 
kept  her  silent  till  he  had  done  speaking :  she 
then  said,  *  that  though  she  allowed  that  abeolute 
falsehood,  and  falsehood  used  for  mischievous 
purposes  was  criminal,  yet  there  was  a  danger 
on  the  other  hand  of  laying  too  severe  restric- 
tions on  freedom  of  speech.  That  there  might 
be  such  a  thing  as  tacit  hypocrisy.  That  people 
might  be  guilty  of  as  much  deceit  by  suppress- 
ing their  sentiments  if  jnst,  as  by  expressing 
such  as  were  not  quite  correct— That  a  repulsive 
treatment  was  calculated  to  extinguish  the  fire 
of  invention.  She  thought  also  tlwt  there  were 
occasions  where  a  harmues  falsehood  might  not 
only  be  pardonable,  but  laudable.  But  then  she 
allowed,  that  a  falsehood  to  be  allowed  must  be 
inofibnsive.' 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  *  that  an  inoffensive  folse* 
hood  was  a  perfoet  anomaly.    Bat  allowing  it 


possible,  that  an  iodtridoal  instance  of  deeak 
might  be  paseed  over,  which  however  he  never 
could  allow,  yet  one  successful  falsehood,  on  the 
plea  of  doing  good,  would  necessarily  make  way 
for  another,  till  the  limits  which  divide  right  and 
wrong  would  be  completely  broken  down,  and 
every  distinction  between  truth  and  falsehood  bo 
utterly  confounded. — If  such  latitude  were  al- 
lowed,  even  to  obtain  some  good  purpose,  it 
would  gradually  debauch  all  human  intercourse* 
The  smallest  dsviation  would  naturally  induce 
a  pernicious  habit,  endanger  the  security  of  so- 
ciety, and  violate  an  express  law  of  God.' 

*  There  is  no  tendency,'  said  Sir  John  Bel- 
field,  *  more  to  be  guarded  against  among  young 
persons  of  warm  hearts  and  lively  imaginations. 
The  feeling  will  think  falsehood  good  if  it  is 
meant  to  do  ^d,  and  the  fimciful  will  think  it 
justifiable  if  it  is  ingenious.* 

Phosbe,  in  presentinjr  her  father  with  a  dish 
of  coffee,  said  in  a  half  whisper,  *  surely,  papa, 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  speaking  falsely  on  a 
subject  where  I  am  ignorant  of  the  truth.' 

*  There  are  occasions,  my  dear  Phcsbe,'  re. 
plied  her  father,  *  in  which  ignorance  itself  is  a 
fault  Inoonsiderateness  is  always  one.  It  is 
your  duty  to  deliberate  before  you  speak.  It  is 
your  duty  not  to  deceive  by  your  negligence  in 
getting  at  the  truth ;  or  by  publishing  false  in* 
formation  as  truth,  though  you  have  reason  to 
suspect  it  may  be  false.  You  well  know  who 
it  is  that  associates  him  that  Iweth  a  lie  with 
him  that  maketh  it' 

'  Bat,  Sir,'  said  Miss  Sparkes, '  if  by  a  false* 
hood  I  could  preserve  a  lifo,  or  save  my  country, 
falsehood  would  then  be  meritorious,  and  I  should 
glory  in  deceiving.' 

*  Persons,  Madam,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  who,  in 
debate,  have  a  fkvonrite  point  to  carry,  are  apt 
to  suppose  extreme  cases,  which  can  and  do  very 
rarely  if  ever  occur.  This  they  do  in  order  to 
compel  the  acquiescence  of  an  opponent  to  what 
ought  never  to  be  allowed.  It  is  a  prond  and 
fruitless  speculation.  The  infinite  power  of  God 
can  never  stand  in  need  of  the  aid  of  a  weak 
mortal  to  help  him  out  of  his  difflcolties^^If  ho 
sees  fit  to  preserve  the  life,  or  save  the  country, 
he  is  not  driven  to  such  shifU.  Omnipotence 
oan  extricate  himself,  and  accomplish  his  own 
purposes  without  endangering  an  immortal  souL* 

Miss  Sparkes  took  her  leave  soon  after,  in  or* 
der,  as  she  said,  to  go  to  the  stable  and  take  the 
groom's  opinion.  Mr.  Stanley  insisted  that  her 
carriage  should  be  brought  round  to  the  door,  to 
which  we  all  attended  her.  He  inquired  which 
was  the  lame  horse.  Instead  of  answering,  she 
went  directly  op  to  the  animaL,  and  .afler  patting 
him  with  some  technical  jockey  phrases,  she 
fearlessly  took  np  his  hind  leg,  osrefully  exa- 
mined his  foot,  and  while  she  continaed  stand- 
ing in  what  appeared  to  the  ladies  a  perilous, 
and  to  me  a  disgusting  situation,  she  run  over 
all  the  terms  or  the  veterinary  art  with  the 
groom,  and  when  Miss  Stanley  expressed  some 
fear  of  her  danger,  and  some  dislike  of  her 
coarseness,  she  burst  into  a  loud  lan^h,  and 
slapping  her  on  the  shoulder,  asked  her  if  it  was 
not  better  to  nnderstand  the  propertiee  and  dis- 
eases of  so  noble  an  animal,  than  to  waste  her 
time  in  studying  oonfbctioaAry  with  old  Goody 
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Comfit,  or  in  toaehingf  Uwcatochism  to  little 
ng^ed  befg«r-brata  7 

A»  woon  as  she  was  pine,  the  lirely  Phcebe, 
.who,  her  father  sayi,  has  narrowly  escaped  be- 
ing a  wit  herself,  cried  oat,  *  Well,  papa,  I  most 
■ay  that  I  think  Miss  SparlEcs  with  all  her  ft  alts 
is  rather  an  agreeable  woman.'  *  I  g^rant  that 
■he  is  amusing,*  retarned  h^  *  but  I  do  not  al- 
low her  to  be  quits  agreeable.  Bdtween  these, 
PhoBbe,  there  is  a  wide  distinction.  To  a  correct 
mind,  no  one  ean  be  agreeable  who  is  incorrect. 
Propriety  is  so  indispensable  to  agreeableness, 
that  when  a  lady  allows  herself  to  make  any, 
even  the  smallest,  sacrifice  of  Yeraeity,  religion, 
modeety,  candour,  or  the  decorums  of  her  sex, 
■he  may  be  shining,  she  may  be  showy,  she  may 
be  amusing,  but  she  cannot,  properly  speaking, 
be  agreeable.— Miss. Sparkes,  I  very  reluctantly 
confess,  does  sometimes  make  these  sacrifices, 
in  a  degree  to  alarm  her  own  principles.  She 
would  not  tell  a  direct  falsehood  for  the  world : 
■he  does  not  indeed  invent,  but  site  embellishes, 
enlarges,  she  exaggerates,  she  discolours.  In 
her  moral  grammar  there  is  no  positive  or  com- 
parative degree.  Pink  with  her  is  scat  let  The 
noise  of  a  pop-gun  is  a  cannon.  A  shower  is  a 
tempest  A  person  of  small  fortune  is  a  beggar. 
—One  in  easy  circumstances  is  a  CroBtus. — A 
ftrl,  if  not  perfbctly  well  made,  is  deformity  per. 
sonified ;  if  tolerable,  a  Grecian  Venus.  Her 
lavourites  are  Angels,  her  enemies  Dob  mens. 

She  would  be  thought  very  religious,  and  I 
hope  that  she  will  one  day  become  so ;  yet  she 
sometimes  treats  serious  things  with  no  small 
Isvity,  and  though  she  would  not  originally  say 
a  very  bad  word,  yet  she  makes  no  scruple  of 
repeating,  with  great  glee,  profane  stories  told 
by  others.  Besides  she  possesses  the  dangerous 
art  of  exciting  an  improper  idea,  without  using  an 
improper  word.  Gross  indecency  would  shock 
her,  but  she  oflen  verges  so  far  towards  indeli- 
eacy,  as  to  make  Mrs.  Stanley  uneasy.  Then 
■he  is  too  much  of  a  genius  to  be  tied  down  by 
any  considerations  of  prudence.  If  a  good  thing 
oeeurs,  out  it  comes,  without  regard  to  time  or 
eircumstance.  She  would  tell  the  same  story 
to  a  bishop,  as  to  her  chambermaid.  If  she  says 
a  right  thing,  which  she  oAen  does,  it  is  seldom 
in  the  right  place.  She  makes  her  way  in  so- 
oietf  without  attaching  many  friends.  Her  bon 
mots  are  admired  and  repeated ;  yet  I  never 
met  with  a  man  of  sense  who,  though  he  may 
joio  in  flattering  her,  did  not  declare,  as  soon  as 
■he  was  out  of  the  room,  that  he  would  not  for 
the  world  that  she  shonld  be  his  wife  or  daugh- 
ter. It  is  irksome  to  her  to  converse  with  her 
own  sex,  while  she  little  suspects  that  ours  is 
act  properly  grateful  for  the  preftrenoe  with 
whieh  she  honours  us. 

•She  is,' continued  Mr.  Stanley, « chariUble 
with  the  purse,  but  not  with  her  tongue ;  she 
relieves  her  poor  neighbours,  and  indemnifies 
herself  by  slandering  her  rich  ones. — She  has, 
however,  many  good  qualities,  is  generous,  feel- 
ing,  and  humane,  and  I  would  on  no  account 
■peak  so  freely  of  a  lady  whom  I  receive  at  my 
house,  were  it  not  that,  if  I  were  quite  silent 
ailer  Phosbe's  expreesed  admiration,  she  might 
oonclode  that  I  saw  nothing  to  condemn  in  Miss 
SparktSy  and  might  be  eopying  her  faults,  under 


the  notion  thai  beingf  antertaitting  mada 
for  emy  thing.' 


CHAP.  XXXIIL 

0 

^  One  morning.  Sir  John  coming  in  from  his 
ride,  g^aily  call^l  out  to  me,  as  I  was  reading, 
*  Oil,  Charles,  such  a  piece  of  news !  the  Miss 
Flams  are  converted.  They  have  put  on  tuck- 
ers— they  were  at  church  twice  on  Sunday— 
Blait's  Sermons  are  sent  for,  and  yoa  are  the  re- 
former.* This  ludicrous  address  reminded  Mr. 
Stanley,  that  Mr.  Flam  had  told  him  we  were 
all  in  disgrace;  for  not  having  called  on  the  la- 
dies, and  it  was  proposed  to  repair  this  neglect 
*  Now  take  notice,'  said  Sir  John,  *  if  you  do 
not  see  a  new  characler  assumed.  Thinking 
Charles  to  be  a  fine  man  of  the  town,  the  modish 
racket,  which  indeed  is  their  natural  state,  was 
played  off,  but  it  did  not  answer.  As  they  pro- 
bably, by  this  time,  suspect  your  character  to  be 
somewhat  between  the  Strcphon  and  the  Her- 
mit, we  shall  now,  in  return,  see  somethiiTg  be- 
tween the  wood  nymph  and  the  nun ;  I  shall 
not  wonder  if  the  extravagantly  modbh  Miss 
BeU 

Is  DOW  Paitora  by  a  ftHintain*i  side. 

Though  I  would  nut  attribute  the  change  to 
the  cause  assigned  by  Sir  John,  yet  I  confess 
we  found,  when  we  made  our  visit,  no  small  re- 
volution in  Miss  Bell  Flam.  The  part  of  the 
Arcadian  Nymph,  the  reading  lady,  the  lover  of 
retirement,  the  sentimental  admirer  of  domestic 
life,  the  oensurer  of  thoughtlees  dissipation,  was 
each  acted  in  succession,  but  so  skilfully  touch- 
ed, that  the  shades  of  each  melted  in  the  other, 
without  any  of  thoee  violent  transitions  which  a 
less  experienced  actress  would  have  exhibited. 
Sir  John  siily,  yet  with  affected  gravity,  assist- 
ing her  to  sustain  this  newly  adopted  character, 
which,  however,  he  was  sure  would  last  no  longer 
than  this  visit 

When  we  returned  home  we  met  the  Miss 
Stanleys  in  the  ^rftrden,  and  joined  them.  *  Don't 
you  admire,'  as  id  Sir  John,  *  the  versatility  of 
Miss  Bell's  genius  ?  You,  Charles,  are  not  tha 
first  man  on  whom  an  assumed  ibndnees  for  ru- 
ral delighta  has  been  practised.  A  friend  of 
mine  was  drawn  in  to  marry,  rather  suddenly, 
a  thorough. paced  town-bred  lady,  by  her  repeat, 
ed  declarations  of  her  passionate  fondness  for 
the  country,  and  the  rapture  she  expressed  when 
rural  scenery  was  the  subject  All  she  knew 
of  the  country  was,  that  she  had  now  and  then 
been  on  a  party  of  pleasure  at  Richmond,  in  tha 
fine  summer  months ;  a  great  dinner  at  the  Star 
and  Garter,  gay  company,  a  bright  day,  lovely 
scenery,  a  dance  on  the  green,  a  partner  to  her 
taste,  French  horns  on  the  water,  altogether  con- 
stituted a  feeling'  of  pleasure,  from  which  she 
had  really  persuaded  herself  that  she  was  fond 
of  the  country.  But  when  all  these  oonoomi* 
tanta  were  withdrawn,  when  she  had  loet  tha 
gay  partner,  the  dance,  the  horns,  the  flattery 
and  the  frolic,  and  nothing  was  left  but  her 
books,  her  own  dull  mansion,  her  domeetic  em- 
ployments, and  the  eobar  oociety  of  her  huibtDd« 
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Iba  putoral  Yision  Tuiished.  She  discovered,  or 
rather  ks  disooTered,  but  too  late,  that  the  ooun- 
try  had  not  only  no  charms  for  her,  but  that  it 
was  a  scene  of  constant  ennui  and  vapid  dull- 
ness. She  languished  for  the  pleasures  she  had 
quitted,  and  for  the  comforts  she  had  lost.  Op- 
posite inclinations  led  to  opposite  pursuits ;  dif- 
ference  of  taste,  however,  needed  not  to  have  led 
fo  total  disunion,  had  there  been  on  the  part  of 
the  lady  such  a  decree  of  attachment  as  mig^ht 
have  induced  a  spirit  of  accommodation,  or  such 
a  fund  uf  principle  as  might  have  taught  her  the 
necessity  of  making  those  sacrifices  which  afiec- 
tion,  had  it  existei^  would  have  rendered  plea- 
sant,  or  duty  would  have  made  light,  had  she 
been  early  taught  self-government.* 

Miss  Stanley,  smiling  said,  *  she  hoped  Sir 
John  had  a  little  overcharged  the  picture.'  He 
defended  himself  by  declaring  he  drew  from  life, 
and  that  from  his  long  observation  he  could  pre- 
sent  us  with  a  whole  gallery  of  such  portraits. 
He  led  me  to  continue  my  walk  with  the  two 
Miss  Stanleys. 

The  more  I  conversed  with  Lucilla,  the  more 
I  saw  that  good  breeding  in  her  was  only  the 
outward  expression  of  humility,  and  not  an  art 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  her  to  do 
without  it.  We  continued  to  converse  on  the 
subject  of  Miss  Flam*s  fondness  for  the  gay 
world.  This  introduced  a  natural  expression  of 
my  admiration  of  Miss  Stanley *s  choice  of  plea- 
•ores  and  pursuits,  so  different  from  those  of 
most  other  women  of  her  age. 

With  the  most  graceful  modesty  she  said,  *  no- 
thing humbles  me  more  than  compliments  i  for 
when  I  compare  what  I  hear  with  what  I  feel, 
I  find  the  picture  of  myself^  drawn  by  a  flatter- 
ing friend,  so  utterly  unlike  the  original  in  my 
own  heart,  that  I  am  more  sunk  by  my  own 
oonscioosnees  of  the  want  of  resemUaace,  than 
elated  that  another  had  not  discovered  it.  It 
makes  me  feel  like  an  impostor.  If  I  contiadict 
this  favourable  opinion,  I  am  afraid  of  being  ac- 
eused  of  afieetation ;  and  if  I  silently  swallow  it, 
I  am  contributing  to  the  deceit  of  passing  for 
what  I  am  not*  This  ingenuous  mode  of  dis- 
claiming  flattery  only  raised  her  in  my  esteem, 
and  the  more,  as  I  told  her  such  humble  renun- 
ciation of  praise  could  only  proceed  from  that 
inward  principle  of  genuine  piety,  and  devout 
feeling,  which  made  so  amiable  a  part  of  her 
character. 

*  How  little,'  said  she,  *  is  the  human  heart 
known  except  to  him  who  made  it  While  a  fel- 
low creature  may  admire  our  apparent  devotion. 
He  who  appears  to  be  its  object,  witnesses  the 
wandering  of  the  heart,  which  seems  to  be  lifled 
up  to  him.  He  sees  it  roving  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  busied  about  any  thing  rather  than  him- 
sdf ;  running  afUr  trifles  which  -not  only  dis- 
honour  a  Christian,  but  would  disgrace  a  child. 
As  to  my  very  virtues,  if  I  dare  apply  such  a 
word  to  myself  they  sometimes  lose  their  cha- 
racter by  not  keeping  their  proper  place.  They 
become  sins  by  infringing  on  higher  duties.  If 
I  mean  to  perform  an  act  of  devotion,  somo 
crude  plan  of  charity  forces  itself  on  my  mind, 
and  what  with  trying  to  drive  out  one,  and  to 
establish  tbe  other,  I  rise  dissatisfied  and  unim- 
praved,  and  retting  my  sole  hope  not  on  the 
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duty  which  I  have  been  performing,  but  on  the 
mercy  which  I  have  been  offending.* 

I  assured  her,  with  all  thesimplicity  of  truth, 
and  all  the  sincerity  of  afiection,  that  this  con- 
fession only  served  to  raise  my  opinion  of  the 
piety  she  disclaimed,  that  such  deep  conscious- 
ness of  imperfection,  so  quick  a  discernment  of 
the  slightest  deviation,  and  such  constant  vigi- 
lance to  prevent  it,  were  the  truest  indreations 
of  an  humble  spirit;  and  that  those  who  thus 
carefully  guarded  themselves  against  small  er- 
rors, were  in  little  danger  of  being  betrayed  in- 
to great  ones. 

She  replied,  smiling,  that  *  she  should  not  be 
so  angry  with  vanity,  if  it  would  be  contented 
to  keep  its  proper  place  among  the  vices ;  but 
her  quarrel  with  it  was,  that  it  would  mix  itself 
with  our  virtues,  and  rob  us  of  their  reward.* 

*  Vanity,  indeed,*  replied  I,  *  differs  from  the 
other  vices  in  this :  they  cmnmonly  are  only  op- 
posite to  the  one  contrary  virtue,  while  this  vice 
is  a  kind  of  ubiquity,  is  on  the  watch  to  intrude 
every  where,  and  weakens  all  the  virtues  which 
it  cannot  destroy.  I  believe  vanity  ■  was  the 
harpy  of  the  ancient  poets,  which  tell  us  tainted 
whatever  it  touched.' 

*  Self-deception  is  so  easy,*  replied  Miss  Stan- 
ley, *  that  I  am  even  afraid  of  highly  extolling 
any  good  quality,  lest  I  should  sit  down  satisfied 
with  having  borne  my  testimony  in  its  favour, 
and  so  rest  contented  with  the  praise  instead  of 
the  practice.  Commending  a  right  thing  is  a 
cheap  substitute  for  doine*  it,  with  which  we 
are  too  apt  to  satisfy  ourselves.' 

*  There  is  no  msrk,*  I  replied,  *  which  more 
clearly  distinguishes  that  humility  which  has 
the  Jove  of  God  for  its  principle,  from  its  coun- 
terfeit, a  false  and  superficial  politeness,  than 
that,  while  this  flatters,  in  order  to  extort  in  re- 
turn  more  praise  than  is  due,  humility  like  the 
divine  principle  from  which  it  springs,  seeketh 
not  even  its  own.* 

In  answer  to  some  further  remark  of  mine, 
with  an  air  of  infinite  modesty,  she  said,  *  I  have 
been  betrayed,  Sir,  into  saying  too  much.  It 
will,  I  trust  however,  have  the  good  effect  of 
preventing  you  from  thinking  better  of  me  than 
I  deserve.  In  general,  I  hold  it  indiscreet  to 
speak  of  the  state  of  one's  mind.  I  have  been 
taught  this  piece  of  prudence  by  my  own  in- 
discretion. I  once  lamented  to  a  lady  the  fault 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  observed 
how  difficult  it  was  to  keep  the  heart  right  She 
so  little  understood  the  nature  of  this  inward 
corruption,  that  she  told  in  confidence  to  two 
or  three  friends,  that  they  were  all  much  mis-~ 
taken  in  Miss  Stanley,  for  though  her  character  . 
stood  so  &ir  with  the  world,  she  had  secretly 
confessed  to  her  that  she  was  a  great  sinner.* 

I  could  not  forbear  repeating,  though  she  had 
chid  me  for  it  before,  how  much  I  had.  been 
struck  with  several  instances  of  her  indifference 
to  the  world,  and  her  superiority  to  its  pleasures. 
*  Do  you  know,*  continued  she,  smiling,  *that 
you  are  more  my  enemy  than  the  lady  of  whom 
I  have  been  speaking  7  She  only  defamed  my 
principles,  but  you  are  corrupting  them.  The 
world,  I  believe,  is  not  so  much  a  place  as  a  na- 
ture. It  is  possible  to  be  religious -in  a  court  and 
worldly  in  a  monastery.  I  find  that  the  thoughtf 
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may  be  engaged  too  tnxiouely  about  eo  petty  a 
concern  as  a  little  f&na>Iy  arrangement ;  that 
the  mind  may  be  drawn  on  from  better  purauiti, 
and  engroesed  by  thingi  too  trivial  to  name,  as 
much  as  by  objects  more  apparently  wrong. 
The  country  is  certainly  farourable  to  religion, 
but  it  would  be  hard  on  the  millions  who  are 
doomed  to  live  in  towns  if  it  were  exclusively 
favourable.  Nor  must  we  lay  more  stress  on 
the  accidental  circumstance  than  it  deserves. 
Nay  I  almost  doubt  if  it  is  not  too  pleasant  to 
be  quite  safe.  An  enjoyment  which  assumes  a 
sober  shape  may  deceive  us,  by  making  us  be- 
lieve we  are  practising  a  duty  when  we  are  only 
gratifying  a  taste.* 

*  But  do  you  not  think,*  said  I,  *  that  there 
may  be  merit  in  the  taste  itself  7  May  not  a 
succession  of  acts  forming  a  habit,  and  that  ha- 
bit a  good  one,  induce  so  sound  a  way  of  think- 
ing, that  it  may  become  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  duty  from  the  taste,  and  to  separate  the 
principle  from  the  choice?  This  I  really  be. 
Ueve  to  be  the  case  in  minds  finely  wrought 
and  vigilantly  watched. 

I  observed  that  however  delightful  the  ooon- 
try  might  be  a^eat  part  of  the  year,  yet  there 
wore  a  few  winter  months  when  I  feared  it 
might  be  dull,  though  not  in  the  degree  Sir  John 
Richmond*s  lady  had  found  it 

With  a  smile  of  compassion  at  my  want  of 
taste,  she  said  *  she  perceived  I  was  no  a^ardener. 
To  me,*  added  she,  *  the  winter  has  charms  of 
its  own,  If  I  were  not  afraid  of  the  light  habit 
of  introducing  Providence  on  an  occasion  not 
■olficiently  important,  I  would  say  that  he  seems 
to  reward  those  who  love  the  country  well 
enough  to  live  in  it  the  whole  year,  by  making 
the  greater  part  of  the  winter  the  busy  season 
for  gardening  operations.  If  I  happen  to  be  in 
town  a  fbw  days  only,  every  sun  that  shines, 
t^tery  shower  that  falls,  every  breese  that  blows, 
seems  wasted,  because  I  do  not  see  tbeir  effect 
upon  my  plants^'  *But  surely,*  said  I,  *the 
winter  at  least  sospends  your  enjoyment  There 
is  little  pleasure  in  contemplating  vegetation  in 
its  torpid  state,  in  surveying 

Tbs  saksd  shoots,  barren  ss  lanoes, 

•sCowper  describee  the  winter  shrubbery.* 

*  The  pleasure  b  in  the  preparation,*  replied 
■be.  *  When  all  appears  dead  and  torpid  to  you 
idle  spectators,  all  is  secretly  at  work ;  nature 
is  busy  in  preparing  her  treasures  under  ground, 
and  art  has  a  hand  in  the  process.  When  the 
blossoms  c^  summer  are  delighting  you  mere 
amatenrs,  then  it  is  that  we  professional  people,* 
added  she,  laughing,  *  are  really  idle.  The  silent 
operations  of  the  wmter  now  produce  themselves 
—the  canvass  of  nature  is  covered — the  great 
Artist  has  laid  on  his  colours — then  we  petty 
agents  lay  down  our  implements,  and  enjoy  our 
leisure  in  oontemplating  his  work.* 

I  had  never  known  her  so  commnnicative ; 
but  my  pleased  attention,  instead  of  drawing 
her  on,  led  her  to  check  herself.  Phflsbe,  who 
bac^  been  busily  employed  in  trimming  a  flaunt- 
ing  yellow  Azalia,  now  turned  to  me,  and  said 
— •*  Why,  it  is  only  the  Christmas  month  that 
onr  Ubours  are  sa9pe|ided|  MkAtbes  w«  have  so 


much  pleasure  that  we  want  no  bnsinea ;  eoeh 
in-door  festivities  and  Diversions,  that  the  doll 
month  is  with  us  the  gayest  in  the  year.*  So 
saying  she  called  Lueilla  to  assist  her  in  tying 
up  the  branch  of  an  orange-tree,  which  the  wind 
had  broken. 

I  was  going  to  ofibr  my  services  when  Mrs. 
Stanley  joined  us,  before  I  could  obtain  an  an* 
swer  to  my  question  about  these  Christmas  di- 
versions. A  stranger,  who  had  seen  me  pur- 
suing Mrs.  Stanley  in  her  walks,  might  have 
supposed  not  the  daughter,  but  the  mother  was 
the  object  of  my  attachment.  But  with  Mrs. 
Stanley  I  oould  always  talk  of  Lucilla,  with  Lu- 
eilla I  durst  not  oflen  talk  of  herself. 

The  fond  mother  and  I  stood  looking  with 
delight  on  the  fair  gardeners.  When  I  had  ad- 
mired their  alacrity  in  these  innocent  pursuits, 
their  fondness  for  retirement,  and  their  cheer- 
ful  delight  in  its  pleasures ;  Mrs.  Stanley  repli- 
ed, *  yes,  Lucilla  is  half  a  nun.  She  likes  the 
rule,  but  not  the  vow.  Poor  thing !  her  consci- 
ence is  so  tender  that  she  oflener  requires  en- 
couragement than  restraint  While  she  was 
making  this  plantation,  ahe  felt  herself  so  ab- 
sorbed by  it,  that  she  came  to  me  one  day,  and 
said  that  her  gardening  work  so  fascinated  her, 
that  she  found  whole  lK>urs  passed  unperceived, 
and  she  began  to  be  uneasy  by  observing  that 
all  cares  and  all  duties  were  suspended  while 
she  was  disposing  beds  of  Carnations,  or  knots 
of  Anemonies.  Even  when  she  tore  herself 
away,  and  returned  to  her  employments,  her 
flowers  still  pursued  her,  and  the  improvement 
of  her  mind  gave  way  to  the  cultivation  of  her 
Geraniums.* 

***  I  am  afraid,**  said  the  poor  girl,  ''that  I 
must  really  give  it  up.'*  I  would  not  hear  of 
this.  I  would  not  suffer  her  to  deny  herself  so 
pure  a  pleasure.  She  then  suggestsd  the  expe- 
dient  of  limiting  her  time,  and  lianging  up  her 
watch  in  the  conservatory  to  keep  her  within 
her  prescribed  bounds-  She  is  so  observant  of 
this  restriction,  that  when  her  alloUed  time  is 
expired,  she  forces  herself  to  leave  off  even  in 
the  most  interesting  operation.  By  this  limita- 
tioi)  a  treble  end  is  answered.  Her  time  is 
saved,  self-denial  is  exercised,  and  the  interest 
which  would  languish,  by  protracting  the  work 
is  kept  in  fresh  vigour.*  I  4old  Mrs.  Stanley 
that  I  had  observed  her  watch  hanging  in  a 
citron  tree  the  day  I  came,  but  little  thought  it 
had  a  moral  meaning.  She  said,  *  it  had  never 
been  left  there  since  I  had  been  in  the  house  for 
fear  of  causing  interrogatories.*  Here  Mrs. 
Stanley  lefl  me  to  toy  meditations. 

It  was  wisely  ordered  that  all  mortal  enjoy* 
ment  should  have  some  alloy.  I  never  tasted 
a  pleasure  since  I  had  been  at  the  Grove,  I  never 
witnessed  a  grace,  I  never  heard  related  an  ex- 
cellence of  Lucilla  without  a  sigh  that  my  be- 
loved parents  did  not  share  mj  happineae.  *  How 
would  they,*  said  I,  delight  in  her  delicacy,  re- 
joice in  her  piety,  love  her  benevolence,  admire 
her  humility,  her  usefulness !  O  how  do  chil- 
dren foel,  who  wound  the  peace  of  2tinng  pa- 
rents by  an  unworthy  choice,  when  not  a  little 
of  my  comfort  springs  from  the  certainty  that 
the  ^parted  would  rejoice  in  mine !  Even  from 
their  Uesmd  abode,  my  grateful  heart  Moma  to 
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i   MIT, 

shaD 


rejoice  with  thee  through  all 


thmi  ny,  'This  i^  the  creatare  with 
whom  wo 
eternity  !* 

Yet  mioh  was  my  inconsistency,  that  charmed 
u  I  was,  that  so  yoong  and  lovely  a  voman 
ooald  be  so  chesply  pleued,  and  delighted  with 
that  simplicity  of  taste  which  made  her  resem- 
ble my  favoarite  beroineof  Milton  in  her  amuse. 
ments  as  well  as  in  her  domestic  pursuits ;  still 
I  longed  to  know  what  those  Christmas  diver- 
sions, so  slightly  hinted  at,  could  be ;  diversions 
which  could  reconcile  these  girls  to  their  ab- 
sence not  only  from  their  green-house,  but  from 
London.  I  could  hardly  fbar  indeed  to  find  at 
Stanley  Grove  what -the  newspapers  pertly  call 
Private  TheatrieaU.  Still  I  suspected  it  might 
be  some  gay  dissipation,  not  quite  suited  to  their 
general  chsracter,  nor  congenial  to  their  amuse- 
ments.  My  mother's  favourite  rule  of  eonstsf- 
tney  strongly  ibroed  itself  on  my  mind,  though 
I  tried  to  repel  the  suggestion  as  unjust  and  un- 
generous. 

Of  what  meannesses  will  not  love  be  guilty  ! 
It  drove  mo  to  have  recourse  to  my  friend  Mrs. 
Comfit  to  dissipate  my  doubts. — From  her  1 
learned  that  that  cold  and  comfortless  season 
was  mitigated  at  Stanley  Grove  by  several  feasts 
for  the  poor  of  different  classes  and  ages.  *  Then, 
Sir,*  continued  she,  *  if  you  could  see  the  blazing 
fires,  and  the  abundant  provisions !  the  roasting, 
and  the  boiling,  and  the  baking.  The  house  is 
all  alive !  On  Uiose  days  the  drawers  and  shelves 
of  Miss  Lucilla*s  slore-room  are  completely 
emptied.  *Tis  the  most  delightful  bustle,  Sir, 
to  see  our  young  ladies  tyin^  on  the  good  wo- 
men's warm  cloaks,  fitting  their  caps  and  aprons, 
and  sending  home  blankets  to  the  infirm  who 
cannot  come  themselves. — The  very  little  ones 
kneeling  down  on  the  ground  to  try  on  the  poor 
girl's  shoes ;  even  little  Miss  Colia ;  and  she  is 
so  tender  to  fit  them  exactly,  and  not  hurt  them ! 
Last  feast-day,  not  finding  a  pair  small  enough 
Inr  a  poor  little  girl,  she  privatsly  slipt  off  her 
own  and  put  on  the  child.  It  was  some  lime 
before  it  was  discovered  that  she  herself  was 
without  shoes.  We  are  all  alive.  Sir.  Parlour, 
and  hall,  and  kitchen,  all  is  in  motion !  fiooks, 
iind  business,  and  walks,  and  gardening,  all  is 
forgotten  for  these  few  happy  days.* 

How  I  hated  myself  for  my  suspicion  !— And 
liow  I  loved  the  charming  creatures  who  could 
find  in  these  humble  but  exhilirating  duties,  an 
equivalent  for  the  pleasures  of  the  metropolis  ' 
*  Surely,*  said  I  to  myself,  *  my  mother  would 
call  thU  consistency,  when  the  amusements  o^  a 
religious  family  smack  of  the  same  flavour  with 
its  bostneas  and  its  duties.'  My  heart  was 
more  than  easy ;  it  was  dilated,  while  I  con- 
gratulated myself  in  the  thought  that  there  toere 
young  ladies  to  be  found  who  could  spend  a  win- 
ter not  only  unrepiningly,  but  cheerfully  and 
delightedly  in  the  oountry. 

I  am  aware  that  were  I  to  repeat  my  conver- 
sations  with  Lucilla,  I  should  subject  myself  to 
ridicule,  by  recording  such  cold  and  spiritless 
discourse  on  my  own  part  But  I  had  not  yet 
declared  my  attaohmenL  I  made  it  a  point  of 
duty  not  to  violate  my  engagement  with  Mr. 
Stanley.  I  was  not  adoreasing  declarations,  but 
■todying  the  eharaoter  of  her  on  whom  the  hap- 


pinesB  of  my  lifo  was  to  depend.  I  had  resolved 
not  to  show  my  attachment  by  any  overt  act.  I 
confined  the  expression  of  my  affection  to  that 
9er%e9  s/  »maU^  quiet  aitentum$^  which  an  accu- 
rate judge  of  the  human  heart  has  pronounced 
to  be  the  surest  avenue  to  a  delicate  mind.  I 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  the  inexpressible  felicity 
to  observe  a  constant  union  of  feeling,  as  well  as 
a  general  consonancy  of  opinion  ^tween  us. 
Every  sentiment  seemed  a  reciprocation  of  sym* 
pathy,  and  every  look,  of  intelligence.  This 
unstudied  correspondence  enchanted  me  tlie 
more,  as  I  had  always  considered  that  a  con- 
formity  of  tastes  was  nearly  as  necessary  to  coo^ 
jugal  happiness,  as  a  conformity  of  principles. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

Ofcs  rooming  I  took  a  ride  alone  to  breakfast 
at  Lady  Aston's,  Mr.  Stanley  having  expressed 
a  particular  desire  that  I  should  cultivats  the 
acquaintance  of  her  son.  *  Sir  George  is  not 
quite  twenty,'  said  he,  '  and  your  being  a  few 
years  older,  will  make  him  consider  your  friend« 
ship  as  an  honour  to  him :  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
an  advantage.* 

In  her  own  little  family  circle,  I  had  the  plea 
sure  of  seeing  Lady  Aston  appear  to  more  ad- 
vantage than  I  had  yet  done.  Her  understand- 
in?  is  good,  and  her  affections  are  strong.  She 
had  received  a  too  favourable  prepossession  of 
my  character  from  Mr.  Stanley,  and  treated  me 
with  as  much  openness  as  if  I  had  been  his  son. 

The  gentle  girls,  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
their  brother,  seemed  to  derive  both  happiness 
and  importance  from  his  presence ;  while  the 
amiable  young  Baronet  himself  won  my  sffec- 
lion  by  his  engaging  manners,  and  my  esteem 
by  his  ^ood  sense,  and  his  considerable  acquire- 
ments in  every  thing  which  becomes  a  gentle- 
man. 

This  visit  exemplified  a  remark  I  had  some- 
times made,  that  shy  charactera,  who  from  na- 
tural timidity  are  reserved  in  general  society, 
open  themselves  with  peculiar  warmth  and 
frankness  to  a  fow  select  friends,  or  to  an  indi- 
vidual of  whom  they  think  kindly.  A  distant 
manner  is  not  always,  as  is  suspected,  the  result 
of  a  cold  heart,  or  a  doll  head ;  nor  is  gaiety  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  feeling.  High  animal 
spirits,  though  they  ofUn  evaporate  in  mere  talk, 
yet  by  their  warmth  and  quickness  of  motion, 
obtain  the  credit  of  strong  sensibility  ;  a  sensi- 
bility however,  of  which  the  heart  is  not  always 
the  fountain.  While  in  the  timid,  that  silence, 
which  is  construed  into  pride,  indifference,  or 
want  of  capacity,  is  often  the  effect  of  keen  fbel- 
ings.  Friendship  is  the  genial  climate  in  which 
such  hearts  disclose  themselves ;  they  flourioh 
in  the  shade,  and  kindness  alone  makes  them 
expand.  A  keen  discerner  will  often  detect,  in 
such  characters,  qualities  which  are  not  ala'ays 
connected  with 

Tlw  rattling  tonsuo 
Of  ssoQr  and  aodaeious  sloqueiiee. 

When  people  who  have  seen  little  of  each 
other  are  thrown  together,  nothing  brings  on 
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free  oomnranieatkNn  eo  quickly  or  eo  pleaauiUy, 
MM  their  being  both  intimate  with  a  third  perBon, 
for  whom  all  parties  entertain  one  common  sen- 
timent Mr.  Stanley  seemed  always  a  point  of 
onion  between  his  neighbours  and  me. 

Afler  Tarions  topics  had  been  discussed.  Lady 
Aston  remarked,  that  she  could  now  trace  the 
goodness  of  Providence  in  having  so  ordered 
events,  as  to  make  those  things  which  she  had 
■o  much  dreaded  at  the  time,  work  out  advan- 
tages which  coukl  not  have  been  otherwise  ob- 
tained for  her. 

*  I  had  a  singular  aversion,*  added  she,  *  to  the 
thouffhts  of  removing  to  this  place,  and  quitting 
Sir  (3eorge*s  estate  in  Warwiekshire,  where  I 
hsd  spent  the  happiest  years  of  my  life.  When 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  him,*  (here  a  tear 
quietly  strayed  down  her  cheek,)  *  I  resolved  ne- 
ver to  remove  from  the  place  where  he  died.  I 
had  fully  persuaded  myself  that  it  was  a  duty  to 
do  all  I  could  to  cherish  grie£  1  obliged  my. 
self^  as  a  law,  to  spend  whole  hours  every  day  in 
walking  round  the  place  where  he  was  buried.— 
These  melancholy  visits,  the  intervals  of  which 
were  filled  with  tears,  prayers,  and  reading  a 
few  good  but  not  well  chosen  books,  made  up 
the  whole  round  of  my  sad  existence.  I  had 
nearly  forgotten  that  I  had  any  duties  to  per- 
form, that  I  had  any  mercies  left.  Almost  all 
the  efiect  which  the  sight  of  my  children  pro- 
duced in  me  was,  by  their  resemblance  to  their 
father,  to  put  me  in  mind  of  what  I  had  lost. 

I  was  not  sufficiently  aware  how  much  more 
truly  I  should  have  honoured  his  memory,  by 
training  his  lively  representatives,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  be,  had  he  been  living,  would  have 
approved.  *  My  dear  George,'  said  she,  smiling 
at  her  son,  through  her  tears,  *  was  glad  lo  get 
away  to  school,  and  my  poor  girls,  when  they 
loet  the  company  of  their  brother,  lost  all  the 
little  cheerfulness  which  my  recluse  habits  had 
led  them.  We  sunk  into  total  inaction,  and  our 
lives  became  as  comfortless  as  they  were  unpro- 
fiUble.' 

*  My  dear  Madam,*  said  Sir  Georse,  in  the 
most  affectionate  tone  and  manner,  *  I  can  only 
fbrgive  myself  from  the  consideration  of  my  be- 
inr  then  too  young  and  thoughtless  to  know  the 
vune  of  the  mother,  whose  sorrows  ought  to 
have  endeared  my  home  to  me,  instead  of  driving 
me  fVom  it* 

*  They  are  my  fkults,  my  dear  George,  and 
not  yours  that  I  am  relating.  Few.  mothers 
would  have  acted  like  me ;  few  sons  differently 
from  you.  Your  affectionate  heart  deserved  a 
warmer  return  than  my  broken  spirits  were  ca- 

§th\e  of  making  you.    But  I  was  telling  you, 
ir,*  said  she,  again  addressing  herself  to  me, 

*  that  the  event  of  my  coming  to  this  place,  not 
only  became  the  source  of  my  present  peace,  and 
of  the  comfort  of  my  children,  but  that  its  result 
enables  me  to  look  forward  with  a  cheerful  hope 
to  that  state  where  there  is  neither  sin,  sorrow, 
nor  separation.  The  thoughta  of  death,  which 
used  to  render  me  useless,  now  make  me  only 
serious.  The  reflection  that  *  tlie  night  cometh,* 
which  used  to  extinguish  my  activity,  now  kin- 
dles it 

*  Forgive  me.  Sir,*  added  she,  wiping  her  eyes, 

*  these  are  not  such  tmurs  as  I  then  shed.   These 


are  tears  of  gratitude,  I  had  almoet  nid  of  jof 
In  the  family  at  the  Grove,  Providence  had  been 
providing  for.  me  friends,  for  whom,  I  doubt  iiol» 
i  shall  bless  him  in  eternity. 

*  1  had  long  been  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  religion.  I  had  always  felt  the  insufficieni^ 
of  the  world  to  bestow  happiness ;  but  I  had  ne- 
ver before  beheld  religion  in  such  a  form.  I  had 
never  been  furnished  with  a  proper  snbstitate 
for  the  worldly  pleasures  which  I  yet  despised, 
I  did  right  in  giving  up  diversions,  but  I  did 
wrong  in  giving  up  employment,  and  in  neglect* 
in^  duties.  I  knew  something  of  religion  as  a 
principle  of  fear,  but  1  had  no  conception  of  it 
as  a  motive  to  the  love  of  God,  and  as  the  spring 
of  active  duty ;  nor  did  I  consider  it  as  a  source 
of  inward  peace.  Books  had  not  been  of  any 
great  service  to  me,  for  I  had  no  one  to  guide 
me  in  the  choice,  or  to  assist  me  in  the  perusaL 
I  went  to  my  daily  task  of  devotion  with  a  heavy 
heart,  and  returned  from  it  with  no  other  sense 
of  comfort  but  that  I  had  not  omitted  it 

*  My  former  friends  and  acquaintances  had 
been  decent  and  regular ;  but  they  had  adopted 
religion  as  a  form,  and  not  as  a  principle.  .  It 
was  compliance  and  not  conviction.  It  was  con* 
fbrmity  to  custom,  and  not  the  persuasion  of  the 
heart  Judge  then  how  I  must  have  been  aflfoct- 
ed,  in  a  steto  when  sorrow  and  disappointment 
had  made  my  mind  peculiarly  impressible,  with 
the  conversation  and  example  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stenley  !  I  saw  in  them  that  religion  was  not 
a  formal  profession,  but  a  powerful  principle.  It 
ran  through  their  whole  life  and  character.  All 
the  Christian  graces  were  brought  into  action  in 
a  way,  with  a  uniformity  and  a  beauty,  which 
nothing  but  Christian  motives  could  have  el^ 
fected. 

*  The  change  which  took  place  in  my  own 
mind,  however,  was  progressive.  The  strict 
consonance  which  I  observed  between  their  sen- 
timente  and  actions,  and  those  of  Dr.  Barlow  and 
Mr.  Jackson  strengthened  and  confirmed  mine. 
This  similarity  in  all  points,  was  a  fresh  con- 
firmation that  they  were  all  right  The  light 
of  religion  gradually  grew  stronger,  and  the  way 
more  smooth.  It  was  litorallv  a  *  lamp  to  my 
feet,*  for  I  walked  more  safely  as  I  saw  morfe 
clearly.  My  difficulties  insensibly  lessened,  and 
my  doubte  disappeared.  I  still  indeed  continue 
hourly  to  feel  much  cause  to  be  humUed,  but 
none  to  be  unhappy.* 

When  Lady  Ajiton  hsd  done  speaking.  Sir 
George  said,  *  I  owe  a  thousand  obligations  to 
my  mother,  but  not  one  so  great  as  her  introduc- 
tion of  me  to  Mr.  Stanley.  He  has  given  a  bent 
and  bias  to  my  sentiments,  habita  and  pursuits, 
to  which  I  trust  every  day  will  add  fresh  strength. 
I  look  up  to  him  as  my  model :  happy  if  I  may* 
in  any  degree,  be  able  to  form  myself  by  it ! 
Till  I  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  you.  Sir,  I 
preferred  the  company  of  Dr.  Barlow  and  Mr. 
Sunley«  to  that  of  any  yovng  man  with  whom  I 
am  acquainted.* 

After  some  further  conversation,  in  which  Sir 
George,  with  great  credit  to  himself,  bore  a  con- 
siderable part ;  Miss  Aston  took  courage  to  ask 
me  if  I  would  accompany  them  all  into  the  gar- 
den, as  she  wished  me  to  carry  home  intelli- 
gence to  Miss  Stonley,  of  the  floariehing  itate 
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•f  mne  American  plants,  which  had  been  raised 
onder  her  direction.  To  speak  the  truth,  I  had 
for  some  time  been  trjin(^  to  bringr  Lucilla  on 
the  tapis,  but  bad  not  foond  a  plausible  pretence, 
I  now  inquired  if  Miss  Stanley  directed  their 
gardeningr  pursuits.  *  She  directs  all  our  pur- 
euits,'  said  the  two  bashful,  blushing  girls,  w}io 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  spoke  both 
at  once ;  the  subject  kindling  an  energy  in  their 
affectionate  hearts,  which  even  their  timidity 
could  not  rein  in. 

*  I  thought  Clara,*  said  Sir  George,  *  that  Miss 
Fkaite  Stanley  too  had  assisted  in  laying  out 
the  flower  garden.  Surely  she  is  not  fa«hind 
her  sister  in  any  thing  that  is  kind,  or  any  thing 
that  is  elegant'  His  complexion  heightened  as 
ha  spoke,  and  he  expressed  himself  with  an 
emphasis,  which  I  had  not  before  observed  in 
his  manner  of  speaking.  I  stole  a  glance  at 
Lady  Aston,  whose  meek  eye  glistened  with 
pleasure,  at  the  earnestness  with  which  her  son 
■poke  of  the  lovely  Phmbe.  My  rapid  imagina- 
tion  instantly  shot  forward  to  an  event,  which 
flome  years  hence  will  probably  unite  two  fa* 
milies  so  worthy  of  each  other.  Lady  Aston, 
who  already  honours  me  with  her  confidence, 
afterwards  confirmed  my  suspicions  on  a  sub- 
jeot,  almut  which  nothing  but  the  extreme  youth 
«f  both  parties  made  her  backward  to  express 
the  secret  hope  she  fondly  entertained. 

In  our  walk  round  the  gardens,  the  Miss  As* 
tons  continued  to  vie  with  each  other,  who 
should  be  warmest  in  the  praise  of  our  young 
firiends  at  the  Grove.  To  Miss  Stanley  they 
gratefully  declared,  they  owed  any  little  taste, 
knowledge,  or  love  of^  goodness  which  they 
themselves  might  pbssess. 

It  was  delightful  to  observe  these  quiet  girls 
warmed  and  excited  by  a  subject  so  intereeting. 
I  was  charmed  to  see  them  so  far  from  feel, 
ing  any  shadow  of  envy  at  the  avowed  supe- 
riority of  their  young  friends,  and  so  onani- 
niousiy  eloquent  in  the  praise  of  merit  so  eclip- 
sing. 

Afler  having  admired  the  plants  of  which  I 
promised  to  make  a  favourable  report,  I  was 
charged  with  a  large  and  beautiful  bouquet  for 
the  young  ladies  at  the  Grove.  They  then  drew 
me  to  the  prettiest  spot  in  the  grounds.  While 
I  was  admiring  it,  Mies  Clara,  with  a  blush, 
and  some  hesitation,  begged  leave  to  ask  my 
advice  about  a  little  rustic  building,  which  she 
and  her  sisters  were  just  going  to  raise  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Miss  Stanleys.  It  was  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  them,  and  called  the  Temple  of  Friend- 
ship. *  My  brother,*  said  she,  *  is  kindly  assist- 
ing  OS.  The  materials  are  all  prepared,  and  we 
have  now  only  to  fix  them  up.* 

She  then  put  into  my  hands  a  little  plan.  I 
highly  approved  it;  ventuiing,  however,  to  sng- 

rsst  some  trifling  alterations,  which  I  told  them 
did  in  order  to  implicate  myself  a  little  in  the 
pleasant  project  How  proud  was  I  when  Clara 
added,  *  that  Miss  Stanley  had  expressed  a  high 
opinion  of  my  general  taste  !* — They  all  begged 
me  to  look  in  on  .them  in  my  rides,  and  assist 
them  with  my  farther  counsel;  adding  that, 
above  all  things,  I  must  keep  it  a  secret  at  the 
Grove. 
Lady  Aflton  said, '  that  she  expected  cMir  whole 


party  to  dine  at  the  Hall,  some  day  next  week.* 
Her  daughters  entreated  that  it  might  be  post- 
poned till  the  latter  end,  by  which  time  they 
doubted  not  thoir  little  edifice  would  be  com- 
pleted. Sir  George  then  told  me,  that  his  sis- 
tors  had  requested  him  to  furnish  an  inscription, 
or  to  endeavour  to  procure  one  from  me.  He 
added  his  wishes  to  theirs  that  I  would  comply. 
They  all  joined  so  earnestly  in  the  entreaty  that 
I  could  not  withstand  them,  *  albeit  unused  to 
the  rhyming  mood.* 

Afler  some  deliberation,  Friday  in  the  next 
week  was  fixed  upon  for  the  party  at  the  Grove 
to  dine  at  Aston- Hall,  and  I  was  to  carry  the 
invitation.  I  took  a  respectful  leave  of  the  ex* 
cellent  Lady  of  the  mansion,  and  an  aflSsetion- 
ate  one  of  the  young  people ;  with  whom  the 
familiar  intercourse  of  this  quiet  morning  had 
contributed  to  advance  my  friendly  acquaint, 
ance,  more  than  could  have  been  done  by  many 
ceremonious  meetings. 

When  I  returned  to  the  Grove,  which  was 
but  just  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  I  spoke  with 
sincere  satisfaction  of  the  manner  in  which  I 
had  passed  the  morning.  It  was  beautiful  to 
observe  the  honest  delight,  the  ingenuous  kind- 
ness, with  which  Luciila  heard  me  commend 
the  Miss  Astons.  No  little  disparaging  hint  on 
the  one  hand,  gently  to  let  down'her  friends,  nor 
on  the  other,  no  such  exaggerated  praise  as  I 
have  sometimes  seen  employed  as  a  screen  for 
envy,  or  as  a  trap  to  make  the  bearer  lower 
what  the  speaker  had  too  highly  raised. 

I  dropped  in  at  Aston-Hali  two  or  three  times 
in  the  course  of  the  week,  as  well  to  notice  the 
progress  of  the  work,  as  to  carry  my  inscription^ 
in  which  as  Lucilla  was  both  my  subject  and 
my  muse,  1  succeeded  rather  bettor  than  I  ex- 
pected. 

On  the  Friday,  according  to  appointment, 
our  whole  party  went  to  dine  in  the  Hall.  In 
our  way,  Mr.  Startley  expressed  tlie  pleasure  it 
gave  him,  that  Lady  Aston  was  now  so  con- 
vinced of  the  duty  of  making  home  agreeable 
to  her  son,  as  delightedly  to  receive  such  of  her 
friends  as  were  warmly  disposed  to  b^iome  His. 

Sir  George,  who  is  extremely  well-bred,  did 
the  honours  admirably  for  so  young  a  man,  to 
the  great  relief  of  his  excellent  mother,  whom 
long  retirement  had  rendered  habitually  timid 
in  a  party,  of  which  some  were  almoat  stran- 
gers. 

The  Miss  Astons  had  some  difficulty  to  re- 
strain their  young  guests  from  running  directly 
to  look  at  the  progress  of  the  American  plants ; 
but  as  they  grew  near  the  mysterious  spot,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  approach  it  before  the  allot- 
ted time. 

AfUr  dinner,  when  the  whole  party  were 
walking  in  the  garden.  Lady  Aston,  was  de- 
sired by  her  daughters  to  conduct  her  company 
to  a  winding  grass  walk,  near  the  little  build- 
ing, but  from  whence  it  was  not  visible.  While 
they  were  all  waiting  at  the  appointed  place, 
the  two  elder  Miss  Astons  gravely  took  a  hand 
of  Lucilla,  Sir  George  and  I  each  presented  a 
hand  to  PhoBbe,  and  in  profound  silence,  and 
great  ceremony,  we  led  them  up  the  turf  stepe 
into  this  simple,  but  really  pretty  temple.  The 
initiab  of  Lucilla  and  Fiimba  were  carved  in 
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ejrpiiera  over  a  little  rnttie  window,  under  whieh 
was  written, 

Sacred  to  FrientUhip. 

In  two  niches  prepared  ibr  the  purpose,  we  seve. 
rally  seated  the  two  astonisheid  nymphs,  who 
seemed  absolately  enchanted.  Above  was  the 
inscription  in  Urj^e  Roman  letters. 

The  Astons  looked  so  much  alive,  that  they 
mijfht  have  been  mistaken  for  Stanleys,  who  in 
their  turn,  were  so  affected  with  this  tender 
mark  of  friendship,  that  they  looked  as  tearful 
as  though  they  had  been  Astons.  After  reading 
the  inscription,  *  my  dear  Clara,*  said  Loeills  to 
Miss  Aston,  *  where  could  you  f^et  these  beautiful 
▼arses  7  Thougfh  the  praise  they  convey  is  too 
flttterinjf  to  1^  just,  it  is  too  delicate  not  to 
please.  The  lines  are  at  once  tender  and  ele. 
ganL'  *  We  ^ot  them,*  said  Miss  Aston,  with 
a  sweet  vivacity,  *  where  we  gtt  ever^  thing 
that  is  good,  from  Stanley  Grove,'  bowing  mo. 
destly  to  me. 

How  was  I  elated ;  and  how  did  Locilla  blush ! 
but  though  she  now  tried  to  qualify  her  flattery, 
she  could  not  recal  it.  And  I  would  not  allow 
myself  to  be  robbed  of  the  pure  delight  it  had 
given  me.  All  the  company  seemed  to  enjoy  her 
confusion  and  my  pleasure. 

I  ibrgot  to  mention,  that  as  we  crossed  the 
park,  we  had  seen  enter  the  house,  through  a 
back  avenue,  a  procession  of  little  girls  neatly 
dressed  in  a  uniform.  In  a  whisper,  I  asked 
Lady  Aston  what  it  meant,  *  you  are  to  know,* 
replied  her  ladyship,  *  that  my  daughters  adopt 
all  Miss  Stanley's  plans,  and  among  the  rest,  that 
of  associating  with  all  their  own  indulgences 
some  little  act  of  charity,  that  while  they  are 
receiving  pleasure,  they  may  also  be  conferring 
it  The  opening  of  the  Temple  of  Friendship, 
is  likely  to  afford  too  much  gratification  to  be 
passed  over  without  some  such  auociation.  So 
my  girls  give  to  day  a  little  feast,  with  prizes  of 
merit,  to  their  village  school,  and  to  a  few  other 
deserving  young  persons.* 

When  we  had  taken  our  seats  in  the  temple, 
Phoebe  suddenly  cried  out,  clasping  her  hands 
in  an  ecstacy,  *Only  look  Lucille!  There  is  no 
end  to  the  enchantment.  It  is  all  fairy  land.' 
On  casting  our  eyes  as  she  directed,  we  were 
agreeably  surprised  with  observing  a  large  kind 
o^ temporary  shed  or  booth  at  some  distance  from 
us.  It  was  picturesquely  fixed  near  an  old 
spreading  oak,  and  was  ingeniously  composed 
of  branches  of  trees,  fresh  and  green.  Under 
the  oak  stood  ranged  the  village  maids.  We 
walked  to  the  spot.  The  inside  of  the  booth  was 
hung  round  with  caps, .  aprons,  bonnets,  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  other  coarse,  but  neat  articles  of 
female  dress.  On  a  rustic  table  was  laid  a 
number  of  Bibles,  and  specimens  of  several  kinds 
of  coarse  works,  and  little  manufactures.  The 
various  performances  were  examined  by  the 
company;  some  presents  were  given  to  all. 
But  additional  prizes  were  awarded  by  the  young 
Patronesses,  to  the  best  specimens  of  dinerent 
work ;  to  the  best  spinners,  the  best  knitters,  the 
best  manufacturers  of  split  straw,  and  the  best 
performers  in  plain  work,  I  think  they  called  it. 
Three  grown  up  young  women,  neatly  dress- 
ed, and  of  modest  manner,  stood  behind*    It 


appeared  that  one  of  them  bad  taken  soeh  good 
care  of  her  young  sisters  and  brothers,  suoe 
their  mother's  death,  and  had  so  prudently 
managed  their  father's  bouse,  that  it  had  saved 
him  from  an  imprudent  second  choice.  Another 
had  postponed  for  many  months  a  marriage,  in 
which  her  heart  was  engaged,  because  she  had 
a  paralvtic  grandmother  whom  she  attended 
day  and  night,  and  whom  nothing,  not  even  love 
itself,  could  tempt  her  to  desert  Death  had 
now  released  the  aged  sufferer,  the  wedding 
was  to  take  place  next  Sundays.  The  third  bad 
for  above  a  year  worked  two  hours  every  day, 
over  and  above  her  set  time,  and  applied  the 

J^ains  to  ckithe  the  orphan  child  of  a  deoeased 
riend.  She  also  was  to  accompany  her  lover 
to  the  altar  on  Sunday,  but  had  made  it  a  con- 
dition of  her  marrying  him,  that  she  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  her  snpernumerary  hours 
work,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  orphan.  All 
three  had  been  exemplary  in  their  attendance 
at  church,  as  well  as  in  their  general  conduct 
The  fair  Patronesses  presented  each  with  a 
handsome  Bible,  and  with  a  complete,  plain,  but 
very  neat  suit  of  appareL 

While  these  gifls  were  distributing,  I  whis- 
pered Sir  John  that  one  such  ticket  as  we  were 
desired  to  take  for  SquaJIini's  benefit,  would 
furnish  the  cottages  of  these  poor  girls.  *  And 
it  shall^*  replied  he  with  emphasis.  *  How  little 
a  way  will  that  sum  go  in  superfluities,  which 
will  make  two  honest  couple  happy !  How  costif 
is  vanity,  how  cheap  is  charity  !' 

*Can  these  happy,  useful  young  creatures  be 
my  little,  inactive,  insipid  Astons,  Charles?' 
whispered  Mr.  Stanley,  as  we  walked  away  to 
leave  the  girls  to  sit  down  t6  their  plentiful  sup- 
per, which  was  spread  on  a  long  table  under  the 
oak,  without  the  green  booth.  This  group  of 
figures  made  an  interesting  addition  to  the 
scenery,  when  we  got  back  to  the  Temple,  and 
often  attracted  our  attention  while  we  were  en 
gaged  in  conversation. 


CHAP.  XXXV 

Thk  company  were  not  soon  weary  of  ad. 
mirinsr  the  rustic  building,  which  seemed  raised 
as  if  by  the  stroke  of  a  magician's  wand,  so 
rapidly  had  it  sprung  up.  They  were  delighted 
to  find  that  their  pleasure  was  to  be  prolonged 
by  drinking  tea  in  the  temple. 

While  we  were  at  lea  Mr.  Stanley,  address- 
ing himself  to  roe,  said,  *  I  have  always  forgotten 
to  ask  you,  Charles,  if  your  high  expectations  of 
pleasure  from  the  society  in  London  had  been 
quite  answered  V 

*  I  was  enterteined,  and  I  was  disappointed,' 
replied  I.  *  I  always  found  the  pleasure  of  the 
moment  not  heightened  but  effaced  by  the  suc- 
ceeding moment  The  ever  restless,  rolling  tide 
of  new  intelligence  at  once  gratified  and  excited 
the  passion  of  novelty,  which  I  found  to  be  Ze 
grand  poisoon  qui  mange  le$  petito.  This  suc- 
cessive abundance  of  fresh  supply  gives  an 
ephemeral  importance  to  every  thing,  and  a 
lasting  importance  to  nothing.  We  skimmed 
every  topic,  but  dived  into  none.  Much  de- 
sultory talk,  but  little  diaconion.    The  oombft- 
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UbU  skiroiishedlike  men  whoM  arms  were  kept 
bright  by  constant  use ;  who  were  accustomed 
to  a  fljing  fight,  but  who  avoided  the  fatigue 
of  coining  to  cloee  quarters.  What  was  old, 
however  momentoas,  was  rejected  as  dull,  what 
was  new,  however  insignificant,  was  thought 
interesting.  Events  of  the  past  week  were 
placed  with  those  beyond  the  flood  ;  and  the  very 
«zistenoe  of  occurrences  which  continue  to  be 
matter  of  deep  interest  with  as  in  the  country, 
seemed  there  totally  forgotten. 

*  I  fnnnd,  too,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  me- 
tropolis had  a  standard  of  merit  of  their  own ; 
that  knowledge  of  the  town  was  concluded  to  be 
knowledge  of  the  world ;  that  local  habits, 
reigning  phrases,  temporary  fashions,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  surface  of  manners,  was 
supposed  to  be  knowledge  of  mankind.  Of 
course,  he  who  was  ignorant  of  the  topics  of  the 
hour,  and  the  anecdotes  of  a  few  modish  leaders, 
was  ignorant  of  human  nature.* 

Sir  John  observed,  that  I  was  rather  too 
young  to  be  apratser  ofpa$t  times,  yet  he  allow- 
ed that  the  standard  of  conversation  was  not  so 
high  as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  my  father,  by 
whoee  reports  my  youthful  ardour  had  been  in- 
flamed.  He  dad  not  indeed  suppose  that  men 
were  less  intellectual  now,  but  they  certainly 
were  leas  colloquially  intellectual.  *  For  this,* 
added  he,  'various  reasons  may  be  assigned. 
In  London  man  is  every  day  becoming  less  of 
a  social,  and  more  of  a  gregarious  animal. 
Crowds  are  as  little  favourable  to  conversation 
as  to  reflection.  He  finds,  therefore,  that  he  may 
figure  in  the  mass  with  less  expense  of  mind  : 
and  as  to  women  they  figure  at  no  expense  at 
all.  They  find  that  by  mixing  with  myriads, 
they  may  carry  on  the  daily  intercourse  of  life, 
without  being  obliged  to  bring  a  single  idea  to 
enrich  the  common  stock.* 

*  I  do  not  wonder,*  said  I,  *  that  the  dull  and 
oninfbrmed  love  to  shelter  their  insignificance 
in  a  crowd.  In  mingling  with  the  multitude, 
their  deficiencies  elude  detection.  The  vapid 
and  the  ignorant  are  like  a  bad  play  ;  they  owe 
the  little  figure  they  make  to  the  dress,  the 
scenery,  the  music,  and  the  company.  The 
noise  and  the  glare  take  oflT  all  attention  from 
the  defects  of  the  work.  The  spectator  is  amus- 
ed, and  he  does  not  inquire  whether  it  is  with 
the  piece  or  the  accompaniments.  The  end  is 
attained,  and  he  is  little  solicitous  about  the 
means.  But  an  intellectual  woman,  like  a  well 
written  drama,  will  please  at  home  without  all 
these  aids  and  adjuncts,  nay  the  beauties  of  the 
superior  piece,  and  of  the  superior  woman,  will 
rise  on  a  more  intimate  survey.  But  you  were 
going.  Sir  John,  to  assign  other  causes  ibr  the 
decline  and  fall  of  conversation.* 

*  One  very  affecting  reason,*  replied  he,  *  is 
that  the  alarming  state  of  public  aJSTairs  fills  all 
men*s  minds  with  one  momentous  object  As 
every  Englishman  is  a  patriot,  every  patriot  is 
a  politician.  It  is  natural  that  that  subject 
should  fill  every  mouth,  which  occupies  every 
heart,  and  that  little  room  should  be  led  for  ex- 
traneous  matter.' 

'  I  should  accept  this,*  said  I,  *  as  a  satisfac 
tory  Tindication,  had  I  heard  that  the  same  ab- 
sorbiDg  eawe  had  thinnod  the  poblie  places,  or 


diminished  the  attraction  of  the  private  resorts 
of  disKipation.* 

*  There  is  a  third  reason,*  said  Sir  John,  *  po- 
lite literature  has  in  a  good  degree  given  way 
to  experimental  philosophy.  The  admirers  of 
science  assert,  that  the  last  was  an  age  of  words, 
and  that  this  is  the  age  of  things.  A  more  sub- 
stantial kind  of  knowledge  has  partly  superseded 
these  elegant  studies,  which  have  caught  such 
hold  on  your  affections.* 

*  I  heaitily  wish,*  replied  I,  *  that  the  new 
pursuits  may  be  found  to  make  men  wiser ;  they 
certainly  have  not  made  them  more  agreeable.* 

*  It  is  affirmed,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that  the 
prevailing  philosophical  studies  have  a  religious 
use,  and  that  they  naturally  tend  to  elevate  the 
heart  to  the  great  Author  of  the  Universe.' 

*  I  have  but  one  objection  to  that  assertion,* 
replied  Sir  John,  *  namely,  that  it  is  not  true. 
This  should  seem  indeed,  to  be  their  direct  ten- 
dency ;  yet  experiment,  which  yon  know  is  the 
soul  of  philosophy,  has  proved  the  contrary.' 

He  then  adduced  some  instances  in  our  coun- 
try, which  I  forbear  to  name,  that  clearly  evinc- 
ed, that  this  was  not  their  necessary  conse- 
quence; adding,  however,  a  few  great  names 
on  the  more  honourable  side.  He  next  adverted 
to  the  Bail  lies,  the  Condorsets,  the  IVAlamberts, 
and  the  Lalandes,  as  melancholy  proofs  of  the 
inefficacy  of  mere  science  to  make  Christians. 

*  Far  be  it  from  me,'  said  Sir  John,  *  to  un- 
dervalue philosophical  pursuits.  The  modern 
discoveries  are  extremely  important,  especially 
in  their  application  to  the  purposes  of  common 
life;  but  where  these  are  pursued  exclusively,  I 
cannot  help  preferring  the  study  of  the  great 
classic  authors,  those  exquisite  masters  of  life 
and  manners,  with  whoee  spirited  conversation, 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  was  so  richly  im- 
pregnated.* 

*  I  confess,*  said  I,  'that  there  may  be  more 
matter,  but  there  is  certainly  less  mind  in  the 
reigning  pursuits.  The  reputation  of  skill,  it 
is  true,  may  be  obtained  at  a  much  less  expense 
of  time  and  intellect.  The  comparative  cheap- 
ness of  the  acquisition  holds  out  the  powerful 
temptation  of  more  credit  with  less  labour.  A 
sufficient  knowledge  of  botany  or  chemistry  to 
make  a  figure  in  company  is  easily  obtained, 
while  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  histo- 
rians, poets,  and  orators  of  antiquity  requires 
much  time,  and  cloee  application.*  *  But,*  ex- 
claimed Sir  John,  *  can  the  fashionable  studies 
pretend  to  give  the  same  expansion  to  the  mind, 
the  same  elevation  to  the  sentiments,  the  same 
energy  to  the  feelings,  the  same  stretch  and 
compass  to  the  understanding,  the  same  correct- 
ness to  the  taste,  the  same  grace  and  spirit  to 
the  whole  moral  and  intellectual  man  ?' 

'  For  my  own  part,*  replied  I,  *  so  far  from 
saying  with  Hamlet,  *  Man  delights  not  me,  nor 
woman  neither,*  I  confess,  I  have  little  delight 
in  any  thing  else.  The  study  of  the  human 
mind,  is,  of  merely  human  studies,  my  chief 
pleasure.  As  a  man,  man  is  the  creature  with 
whom  I  have  to  do,  and  the  varieties  in  his  cha- 
racter interest  me  more  than  all  the  possible  va- 
rieties of  mosses,  and  shells,  and  fossils.  To  ' 
view  this  compound  creature  in  the  complexity 
of  his  actions,  as  portrayed  by  the  hand  of  those 
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immortal  muters,  Taoitoi  and  Platarch;  to 
▼iew  him  in  the  uiruggle  of  his  passions,  as  dis- 
played by  Euripides  and  Sbakspeare :  to  con- 
template him  in  the  blase  of  his  eloquence,  by 
the  two  rival  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome,  is 
more  congenial  to  my  feelings,  than  the  ablest 
disquisition  of  which  matter  was  ever  the  sub- 
ject.*  Sir  John,  who  is  a  passionate,  and  rather 
too  exclusive  an  admirer  of  classic  lore,  warmly 
declared  himself  of  my  opinion. 

*I  went  to  town,*  replied  I,  *with  a  mind 
eager  for  intellectual  pleasure.  My  memory 
was  not  quite  un famished  with  psssages  which 
I  thought  likely  to  be  adverted  to,  and  which 
might  serve  to  embellish  conversation,  without 
incurring  the  charge  of  pedantry.  But  though, 
most  of  the  men  I  conversed  with  were  my 
equals  in  education,  and  my  superiors  in  talent, 
there  seemed  little  disposition  to  promote  such 
topics  as  might  bring  our  understanding  into 
play.  Whether  it  is  that  business,  active  life, 
and  public  debaio,  absorb  the  mind,  and  make 
men  consider  society  rather  as  a  scene  to  rest 
than  to  exercise  it,  I  know  not ;  certain  it  is 
that  they  brought  less  into  the  treasury  of  con- 
versation than  I  expected;  not  because  they 
were  poor,  but  proud,  or  idle,  and  reserved  their 
talents  and  acquisitions  for  higher  occasions. 
The  most  opulent  possessors,  I  of\en  found  the 
roost  penurious  contributors.* 

*  Rien  de  trop^  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  was  the 
favourite  maxim  of  an  author,*  whom  I  am  not 
apt  to  quote  for  roles  of  moral  conduct.  Yet  its 
adoption  would  be  a  salutary  check  against  ex- 
cess in  all  our  pursuits.  If  polite  learning  is 
undervalued  by  the  mere  man  of  letters :  If  it 
dignifies  retirement,  and  exalts  society,  it  is  not 
the  great  business  of  life;  it  is  not  the  prime 
fountain  of  moral  excellence.* 

*  Well,  so  much  for  man^^  said  Sir  John,  *but 
Charles,  you  have  not  told  us  what  you  had  to 
say  of  UHmtfn,  in  your  observations  on  society.* 

*  As  to  women,*  repHed  I,  *  I  declare  that  I 
found  more  propensity  to  promote  subjects  of 
taste  and  elegant  speculation  among  some  of 
the  superior  class  of  females,  than  in  many  of^ 
my  own  sex.  The  more  prudent,  however,  are 
restrained  through  fear  of  the  illiberal  sarcasms 
of  men,  who  not  contented  to  suppress  their  own 
faculties,  ridicule  all  intellectual  exertion  in  wo- 
men, though  evidently  arising  from  a  modest 
desire  of  improvement,  and  not  the  vanity  of 
hopeless  rivalry.* 

*  Charles  is  always  the  Paladin  of  the  reading 
ladies,*  said  Sir  John.  *  I  do  not  deny  k,*  re- 
plied I,  Mf  they  bear  their  faculties  meekly. 
But  I  confess  that  what  is  sneeringly  called  a 
learned  lady  is  to  me  far  preferable  to  a  scien' 
tific  one,  such  as  I  encountered  one  Evening, 
who  talked  of  the  fulcrum,  and  the  lever,  and 
the  statera,  which  she  took  care  to  tell  us  was 
the  Roman  steel-yard,  with  all  the  sang-froid  of 
philosophical  conceit.* 

*  Scientific  men,*  said  Sir  John,  *  are  in  gene- 
ral admirable  for  their  simplicity,  but  in  a  tech- 
nical  woman  I  have  seldom  found  a  grain  of 
taste  or  elegance.* 

*  I  own,*  replied  I,  *  I  should  greatly  prefer 

*  Frsdsrick  the  Great,  King  of  Prnssia. 


a  fair  companion,  who  ooold  nM>dealIj  discriml- 
nate  between  the  beauties  of  Virgil  and  Milton, 
to  one  who  was  alwajs  dabbling  in  chemistry, 
and  who  came  to  dinner  with  dirty  hands  from 
the  labratory.  And  yet  I  admire  chemistry  too ; 
I  am  now  only  speaking  of  that  knowledge 
which  is  desirable  in  a  female  companion  ;  tor 
knowledge  I  must  have.  But  arts,  which  are 
of  immense  value  in  manufactures,  won't  make 
mr  wife's  oonversation  entertaining  to  me. 
Discoveries  which  may  greatly  improve  dyeing 
and  bleaching,  will  add  little  to  the  delights  of 
our  summer  evening's  walk,  or  winter  fireside.' 
The  ladies,  Lucilla  especially,  smiled  at  my 
warmth.  I  felt  that  there  was  approbation  in 
her  smile,  and  though  I  had  said  too  much  al« 
ready,  it  enooura^d  mo  to  go  on.—*  I  repeat 
that,  next  to  religion,  whatever  relates  to  human 
manners,  is  roost  attracting  to  human  croatnros. 
To  turn  from  conversation  to  compoeition.  What 
is  it  that  excites  so  feeble  an  interest,  in  perus- 
ing that  finely  written  poem  of  the  Abbe  de 
lAlUf  *  Le$  Jardint  P  It  is  because  his  garden 
has  no  cultivatoro,  no  inhabitants,  no  men  and 
women.  What  confers  that  powerful  charm  on 
the  descriptive  parts  of  Paradise  Lost  ?  A  fas- 
cination, I  will  venture  to  affirm,  paramount  to 
the  lovely  and  magnificent  scenery  which  adorne 
it.  Eden  itself,  with  all  its  exquisite  landscape, 
would  excite  a  very  inferior  pleasure  did  it  ex- 
hibit only  inantmate  beauties.  'Tis  the  propri- 
etors, 'tis  the  inhabitants,  'tis  the  live  stock  oi 
Eden,  which  siexe  upon  the  aflfections,  and  twine 
about  the  heart  The  gardens,  even  of  Para- 
dise, would  bo  dull  without  the  gardeners.  'Tie 
mental  excellence,  *tis  moral  beauty,  which 
completes  the  charm.  Where  this  is  wanting, 
landscape  poetry,  though  it  may  be  read  wiUi 
pleasure,  yet  the  interest  it  raises  is  cold.  It  is  ad- 
mired, but  seldom  remembered,  praised,  but  sel- 
dom quoted.  It  leaves  no  definite  idea  on  the 
mind.  If  general,  it  is  indistinct ;  if  minute, 
tedious.* 

*  It  must  be  confessed,'  said  Sir  John,  *  that 
some  poets  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  finest  re- 
presentation of  nature  is  only  the  scene,  not  the 
object ;  the  canvass,  not  the  portrait.  We  had 
indeed  some  time  ago,  so  much  of  tiiis  gorgeoue 
scene. painting,  so  much  splendid  poetical  bota- 
ny, so  many  amorous  flowers,  and  so  many  ve- 
getable courtships;  so  many  wedded  plants; 
roots  transformed  to  nymphs,  and  dwelling  in 
emerald  palaces ;  that  some  how  or  other  truth, 
and  probability,  and  nature  and  man,  slipt  out 
of  the  picture,  though  it  must  be  allowed  that 
genius  held  the  pencil.* 

•  In  Mason's  English  Garden,'  replied  I,  *  Al- 
candor's  precepts  would  have  been  no  personi- 
fication. The  introduction  of  character  dra- 
matizes what  else  would  have  been  frigidly  di- 
dactic.  Thompson  enriched  his  landscape  with 
here  and  there  a  figure,  drawn  with  more  oor- 
rectness  than  warmth,  with  more  nature  than 
spirit,  but  exalts  it  every  where  by  moral  allu- 
sion and  religious  reference.  The  scenery  of 
Cow  per  is  perpetually  animated  with  sketches  of 
character,  enlivened  with  portraits  from  real  life, 
and  the  exhibition  of  human  manners  and  pas- 
sions.  His  most  exquisite  descriptions  owe 
their  vividneie  to  moral  iUoeUation.— Loyalty, 
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libertj,  patriotum,  charity,  piety,  bemvolenee, 
every  ^reneroaB  feeWng,  every  glowing  aenti- 
ment,  every  ennoblint  passion,  gfrows  out  of  his 
descriptive  powers.  His  matter  always  bursts 
into  mind.  His  shrubbery,  bis  forest,  his  flower 
garden,  all  produce 

Fruits  worthy  of  Paradise, 

and  lead  to  immortality.* 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  adverting  again  lo  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  it  was  an  amusement  to  him 
to  observe,  what  impression  the  first  introduction 
to  general  society  made  conversant  with  books, 
but  to  whom  the  world  was  in  a  manner  new. 

*  I  believe,*  said  Sir  John,  *  that  an  overflowing 
commerce,  and  the  excessive  opulence  it  has  in- 
troduced, though  favourable  lo  all  the  splendours 
of  art,  and  mechanic  ingenuity,  yet  have  lowered 
the  standard  of  taste,  and  debilitated  the  mental 
energies. — They  are  advantageous  to  luxury, 
but  fatal  to  intellect.  It  has  added  to  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  drawing-room  itself,  but  deducted 
from  that  of  the  inhabitant  It  has  given  per- 
fection to  our  mirrors,  our  candetabras,  our  gild- 
ing, our  inlaying  and  our  sculpture,  but  it  has 
communicated  a  torpor  to  the  imagination,  and 
enervated  our  intellectual  vigour.* 

*In  one  way,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  smiling,  *luxu- 
Tj  has  been  favourable  to  literature. — From  the 
nnparalleled  splendour  of  our  printing,  paper, 
engraving,  illuminating,  and  binding,  luxury 
has  caused  more  books  to  be  purchased,  while, 
from  the  growth  of  time-absorbing  dissipation, 
it  causes  fewer  to  be  read.  Even  where  books 
are  not  much  considered  as  the  vehicle  of  in- 
struction they  are  become  an  indispensable  ap- 
pendage to  elegance.  But  I  believe  we  were 
much  more  familiar  with  our  native  poets  in 
their  former  plain  garb,  than  since  they  have 
been  attired  in  the  gorgeous  dress  which  now 
decorates  our  shelves. 

*  Poetry,!  conlinaud  Mr.  Stanley,  *  has  of  late 
too  much  degenerated  into  personal  satire,  persi- 
flage  and  caricature,  among  one  class  of  writers; 
while  among  another  it  has  exhibited  the  va- 
grancies of  genius,  without  the  inspiration ;  the 
exuberance  of  fancy,  without  the  curb  of  judg- 
ment, and  the  eccentricities  of  invention,  with- 
out the  restrictions  of  taste.  The  image  has 
been  strained,  while  the  verse  has  been  slack- 
ened. We  have  had  pleonasm  without  fulness, 
and  facility  without  force.  Redundancy  has 
been  mistaken  for  plenitude,  flimsiness  for  ease, 
and  distortion  for  energy.  An  over  desire  of 
being  natural,  has  made  the  poet  feeble,  and  the 
rage  for  being  simple  has  sometimes  made  him 
siny.  The  sensibility  is  sickly,  and  the  eleva- 
tion virtiginous. 

*'  To  Cowper,*  said  Sir  John,  *  master  of  melo- 
dy as  he  is,  the  mischief  is  partly  attributable. 
Such  an  original  must  naturally  have  a  herd  of 
imitators.  If  they  cannot  attain  to  his  excel- 
lences, his  faults  are  always  attainable.  The 
resemblance  between  the  master  and  the  scholar 
is  found  chiefly  in  his  defects.  The  determined 
imitator  of  an  easy  writer  becomes  vapid,  of  a 
sublime  one,  absurd.  Cowper*s  ease  appeared 
his  most  imitable  charm  :  but  ease  aggravated 
is  insipidity.  His  occasional  negligences  his 
disciples  adopted  uniformly.    In  Cowper  there 
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might  aometinies  be  oarelesaneaa  in  the  vent, 
but  the  verse  itself  was  sustained  by  the  vigour 
of  the  sentiment  The  imitator  forgot  that  hie 
strength  lay  in  the  thought ;  that  his  buoyant 
spirit  always  supported  itself,  that  the  figure 
though  amplified  was  never  distorted ;  the  image 
though  bold  was  never  incongruous,  and  the  U 
lustration  though  new  was  never  false. 

*The  evil,  however,*  continued  Sir  John, 
*  seems  to  be  correcting  itself.  The  real  genius, 
which  exists  in  several  of  this  whimsical  school, 
I  trust,  will  at  length  lead  them  to  prune  their 
excreecenoes,  and  reform  their  youthful  eccen- 
tricities. Their  good  sense  will  teach  them  that 
the  surest  road  to  fame,  is  to  condescend  to  tread 
in  the  luminous  track  of  their  great  precursors 
in  the  art  They  will  see  that  deviation  is  net 
always  improvement ;  that  whoever  wants  to  be 
better  than  nature,  will  infallibly  be  worse ;  that 
truth  in  taste  is  as  obvious  as  in  morals,  and  as 
certain  as  in  mathematics.  In  other  quarters, 
both  the  classic  and  the  Gothic  music  are  emu* 
lously  soaring,  and  I  hail  the  restoration  of  ge« 
nuine  poetry  and  pure  taste.* 

*  I  must  not,*  said  I,  *  loquacious  as  I  have  aL 
ready  been,  dismiss  the  eobject  of  oooversation, 
without  remarking  that  1  found  there  was  one 
topic,  which  seemed  as  uniformly  avoided  by 
common  consent,  as  if  it  had  been  banished  by 
the  interdict  of  absolute  authority ;  and  that 
some  forfeiture,  or  at  least  dishonour  and  die- 
grace,  were  to  follow  it  on  conviction-~I  mean 
religion.* 

*  Surely,  Charles,*  said  Sir  John,  *  you  would 
not  convert  general  conversation  into  a  divini* 
ty  school,  and  fViendly  societies  into  debating 
dubs.* 

*  Far  from  it,*  replied  I,  *  nor  do  I  desire  that 
ladies  and  gentlemen  over  their  tea  and  coffiga 
should  rehearse  their  articles  of  faith,  or  fill  the 
intervals  of  carving  and  eating  with  introducing 
dogmas,  or  discussing  controversies.  I  do  not 
wish  to  erect  the  social  table,  which  was  meant 
for  innocent  relaxation,  into  an  arena  for  theolo- 
gical combatants.  I  only  wish,  as  people  live 
so  much  together,  that  if,  when  out  of  the  mul- 
titude of  topics  which  arise  in  conversation,  an 
unlucky  wight  happens  to  start  a  serious  thought, 
I  could  see  a  cordial  recognition  of  its  impor- 
tance ;  I  wish  I  could  see  a  disposition  to  pur- 
sue it,  instead  of  a  chilling  silence  which  obliges 
him  to  draw  in,  as  if  he  had  dropt  something 
dangerous  to  the  state,  or  inimical  to  the  general 
cheerfulness,  or  derogatory  to  his  own  under- 
standing. I  only  desire,  that  as,  without  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  but  merely 
from  the  overflowing  fulness  of  a  mind  babituaL 
ly  occupied  with  one  leading  conoern,  we  easily 
perceive  that  one  of  the  company  is  a  lawyer, 
another  a  soldier,  a  third  a  physician  ;  I  only 
wish,  that  we  could  of\ener  discover  from  the 
same  plenitude,  so  hard  to  conceal  where  it  ez« 
ists,  that  we  were  in  a  company  of  Christians.* 

*  We  must  not  expect  in  our  days,*  said  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  to  see  revive  that  animating  picture 
of  tbe  prevalence  of  religious  intercourse  given 
by  the  prophet  *Then  they  that  feared  the 
Lord  spake  often  one  to  another.*  And  yet  one 
cannot  but  regret  that,  in  seleet  society,  men 
well  infiirmed  as  wa  know,  well  principled  as 
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we  hope,  baYin^  one  oommon  portion  of  bein^ 
lo  fill,  haying  one  common  fkitb,  one  common 
fkther,  one  oommon  journey  to  perform,  one 
eommon  termination  to  that  iourney,  and  one 
oommon  object  in  view  beyond  it,  should,  when 
together,  be  so  unwiUing  to  advert  occasionally 
to  these  great  points,  which  doubtless  often  oc. 
copy  them  in  secret ;  that  they  should  on  the 
contrary  adopt  a  sort  of  inverted  hypocrisy,  and 
wish  to  appear  worse  than  they  really  are ;  that 
Chey  should  be  so  backward  to  gif e  or  to  ^in 
information,  to  lend  or  to  borrow  lights,  in  a 
matter  in  which  they  are  all  equally  interested ; 
which  cannot  be  the  case  in  any  ciher  possible 
rabjeet.* 

*  In  all  human  concerns,'  said  I,  *  we  find  that 
those  dispositions,  tastes,  and  affections,  which 
are  brought  into  exercise,  flourish,  while  others 
are  smothered,  by  concealment  *  It  is  certain,' 
replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that  knowledge  which  is 
never  brought  forward,  is  apt  to  decline.  Some 
fbeiings  require  to  be  excited,  in  order  to  know 
if  they  exist  In  short,  topics  of  every  kind, 
which  are  kept  totally  out  of  sight,  make  a  &inU 
•r  impression  on  the  mind  than  such  as  are  occa- 
sionally introduced.  Communication  is  a  great 
•trengthener  of  any  principle.  Feelinrs,  as  well 
as  ideas,  are  often  elicited  by  collision.  Thoughts 
that  are  never  to  be  produced,  in  time  seldom 
present  themselves,  while  mutual  interchange 
almost  creates  as  well  as  cultivates  them.  And 
as  to  the  social  aflections,  I  am  persuaded  that 
men  wouM  love  each  other  more  cordially ;  good 
will  and  kindness  would  be  inconceivably  pro- 
moted, were  they  in  the  habit  of  maintaining 
that  sort  of  intercourse,  which  would  keep  up  a 
mutual  regard  for  their  eternal  interests,  and 
lead  them  more  to  consider  each  other  as  candi- 
dates for  the  same  immortality  through  the  same 
oommon  hope.* 

Just  as  he  had  ceased  to  speak,  we  heard  a 
warbling  of  female  voices,  which  came  soAeued 
to  us  by  distance  and  the  undulation  of  the  air. 
The  little  band  under  the  oak  had  finished  their 
cheerfbl  repast,  and  arranged  themselves  in  the 
same  regular  procession  in  which  they  had  ar- 
rived. They  still  stood  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  the  temple,  and  in  their  artless  manner 
tnng  Addison^s  beautiful  version  of  the  twenty, 
third  psalm,  which  the  Miss  Astons  had  taught 
them  because  it  was  a  favourite  with  their 
mother. 

Here  the  setting  sun  reminded  us  to  retreat  to 
the  house.  Before  we  quitted  the  temp1o,however. 
Sir  George  Aston  ventured  modestly  to  intimate 
a  wish,  that  if  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  spare 
our  lives,  the  same  party  should  engage  always 
to  celebrate  this  anniversary  in  the  Temple  of 
Friendship,  which  should  be  finished  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  rendered  less  unworthy  to  receive 
such  guests.  The  ladies  smiled  assentinarly. 
Phmbe  applauded  rapturously.  Sir  John  Bel 
field  and  I  warmly  approved  the  propmal.  Mr. 
Stanley  said,  it  could  not  but  meet  with  his  cor- 
dial  concurrence,  as  it  would  involve  the  as- 
surance  of  an  annual  visit  from  his  valued 
friends. 

As  we  walked  into  the  house.  Lady  Aston, 
who  held  by  my  arm,  in  answer  to  the  satisfac- 
lioQ  I  expriend  at  the  day  I  had  poaied, 


*  We  owe  what  little  we  are  and  do  under  Pro 
vidence  to  Mr.  Stanley.  You  will  admire  his 
discriminating  mind,  when  I  tell  you  that  he  re- 
commends these  little  exhibitions  for  my  daugh- 
ters  far  more  than  to  his  own.  He  says,  that 
the^,  being  naturally  cheerful  and  habitually 
active,  require  not  the  incentive  of  company  to 
encourage  them.  But  that  for  my  poor  timid 
inactive  girls,  the  support  and  animating  pre- 
sence  of  a  few  chosen  friends,  just  gives  them 
that  degree  of  lifb  and  spjrit  which  serves  to 
warm  their  hearts,  and  kitep  their  minds  in 
motion.* 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

Miss  SPAftKis  came  to  spend  the  next  day, 
according  to  her  appointment  Mr.  Flam,  who 
called  accidentally  staid  to  dinner.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carlton  had  been  previously  invited.  Afler 
dinner,  the  conversation  chanced  to  turn  upon 
domestic  economy,  a  quality  which  Miss  Sparkes 
professed  to  hold  in  the  most  sovereign  con- 
tempt 

Afler  some  remarks  of  Mrs.  Stanley,  in  favour 
of  the  household  virtues,  Mr.  Carlton  said,  Mr. 
Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  and  Dr.  Jphnson,  in 
the  Rambler,  have  each  given  us  a  lively  picture 
of  a  vulgar,  ungentlewoman-like,  illiterate  house- 
wife.  The  notable  woman  of  the  one  suffocated 
lier  guests  at  night  with  drying  herbs  in  their 
chamber,  and  tormented  them  all  day  with  plans 
of  economy,  and  lectures  on  management  The 
economist  of  the  other  ruined  her  husband  by 
her  parsimonious  extravsgance,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  couple  contradictions;  by  her  tent 
stitch  hangings,  for  which  she  had  no  wails,  and 
her  embroidery  for  which  she  had  no  use.  The 
poor  man  pathetically  laments  her  detestable  ca- 
talogue of  made  wines,  which  hurt  his  fortune 
by  their  profusion,  and  his  health  by  not  being 
alkiwed  to  drink  them  till  they  were  sour.  Both 
ladies  are  painted  as  domestic  tyrants,  whose 
husbands  had  no  peace,  and  whose  children  had 
no  education.* 

*  Those  coarse  housewives,*  said  Sir  John, 
*  were  exhibited  as  tDamingB.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  pen  of  Richardson  to  exhibit  examples. 
This  author,  with  deeper  and  juster  views  of 
human  nature,  a  truer  taste  for  the  proprieties 
of  female  character,  and  a  more  exact  intuition 
into  real  life,  than  any  other  writer  of  fabulous 
narrative,  has  given,  in  his  heroines,  exemplifi. 
cations  of  elegantly  cultivated  minds,  combined 
with  the  sober  virtues  of  domestic  economy.  In 
no  other  writer  of  fictitious  adventures  has  the 
triumph  of  religion  and  reason  over  the  passions, 
and  the  now  almost  exploded  doctrines  of  filial 
obedience,  and  the  household  virtues,  their  na- 
tural concomitants  been  so  successfully  blended. 
Whether  the  works  of  this  most  original,  but  by 
no  means  faultless  writer,  were  cause  or  effect, 
I  know  not ;  whether  these  well-imagined  ex- 
amples induced  the  ladies  of  that  day  *to  study 
household  good  ;*  or  whether  the  then  existing 
ladies,  by  their  acknowledged  attention  to  femi- 
nine concerns,  furnished  Richardson  with  living 
models,  I  cannot  determine.    Certain  it  is,  that 
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the  novel  writers  of  the  rabseqaent  period,  have 
in  general  been  as  little  diapoeed  to  represent 
these  qaalitiee  as  fbrfningr  an  indispenuble  part 
of  the  iemale  character,  as  the  contemporary 
young  ladiea  themselvee  have  been  to  supply 
them  with  patterns.  I  a  little  fear  that  tiie  pre- 
dominance  of  this  sort  of  reading,  has  contri- 
boted  its  full  share  to  bring  such  qualities  into 
contempt.* 

Miss  Sparkes  characteristieally  observed,  that 
'the  meanest  understanding  and  most  vulgar 
education,  were  competent  to  form  such  a  wife 
as  the  generality  of  men  preferred.  That  a  man 
of  talents,  dreading  a  rival,  always  took  care  to 
secure  himself  by  marrying  a  fool.' 

'Always  except  the  present  company.  Ma- 
dam, I  presume,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  laughing. 
'  But  pardon  me,  if  I  differ  from  you.  That 
many  men  are  sensual  in  their  appetites,  and 
low  in  their  relish  of  intellectual  pleasures,  I 
confess.  That  many  others,  who  are  neither 
■ensoal,  nor  of  mean  attainments,  prefer  women 
whose  ignorance  will  favour  their  indolent  habits, 
and  whom  it  requires  no  exertion  of  mind  to 
entertain,  I  allow  also.  But  permit  me  to  say, 
that  men  of  tbe  most  cultivated  minds,  men  who 
admire  talents  in  a  woman,  are  still  of  opinion, 
that  dome$tie  talents  can  never  be  dispensed 
with :  and  I  totally  dissent  from  you  in  thinking 
that  these  qualities  infer  the  absence  of  higher 
attainments,  and  necessarily  imply  a  sordid  or 
a  vulgar  mind. 

'  Any  ordinary  art,  after  it  is  once  discovered, 
may  be  practised  by  a  very  common  understand- 
ing. In  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  the  kind 
arrangements  of  Providence  are  visible,  because, 
as  the  common  arts  employ  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, they  could  not  be  universally  carried  on  if 
they  were  not  of  easy  and  cheap  attainment. 
Now  cookery  is  one  of  these  arts,  and  I  agree 
with  you.  Madam,  in  thinking,  that  a  mean  un- 
derstanding, and  a  vulgar  education,  suffice  to 
make  a  good  oook.  But  a  cook  or  housekeeper ; 
and  a  lady  qualified  to  wield  a  considerable 
establishment,  are  two  very  different  characters. 
To  prepare  a  dinner,  and  to  conduct  a  great 
ftmity,  requires  talents  of  a  very  different  size : 
and  one  reason  why  I  could  never  choose  to 
marry  a  woman  ignorant  of  domestic  affairs, 
is,  that  she  who  wants,  or  she  who  despises 
this  knowledge,  must  possess  that  previous  bad 
judgment  which,  as  it  prevented  her  from  seeing 
this  part  of  her  duty,  would  be  likely  to  operate 
on  other  occasions. 

*  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Stanley,*  said  Mr. 
Carlton.  *  In  general  I  look  upon  the  contempt, 
or  the  fulfilment,  of  these  duties  as  pretty  cer- 
tain  indications  of  the  turn  of  mind  from  which 
tbe  one  or  the  other  proceeds.  I  allow,  how- 
ever,  that  with  this  knowledge  a  lady  may  un- 
happily have  overlooked  more  important  acqui- 
sitions ;  but  foithout  it  I  must  ever  consider  the 
female  character  as  defective  in  the  texture, 
however  it  may  be  embroidered  and  spangled  on 
the  surface.* 

Sir  John  Belfield  declared,  that  though  he  had 
not  that  natural  antipathy  to  a  wit,  which  some 
men  have ;  yet  unless  the  wildness  of  a  wit  was 
tamed,  like  the  wildness  of  other  animals  by 
donestto  habite,  he  himself  would  not  choose  to 


venture  on  one.  He  added,  that  he  should  pay 
a  bad  compliment  to  Lady  Belfield,  who  had  so 
much  higher  claims  to  his  esteem,  if  he  were  to 
allege  that  these  habits  were  the  determining 
cause  of  his  oboioe,  yet  had  he  seen  no  such  ten- 
dencies in  her  character,  he  should  have  sus- 
pected her  power  of  making  him  as  happy  as  she 
had  done.' 

*  I  confess  with  shame,*  said  Mr.  Carlton, 
'  that  one  of  the  first  things  which  touched  me 
with  any  sense  of  my  wift's  merit,  was  the  ad^ 
mirable  good  sense  she  discovered  in  the  direo- 
tion  of  my  family.  Even  at  the  time  that  I 
had  most  reason  to  blush  at  my  own  conduct, 
she  never  gave  mo  cause  to  blush  for  hers.  The 
praises  constantly  bestowed  on  her  elegant  yet 
prudent  arrangements,  by  my  friends,  flattered 
my  vanity,  and  raised  her  in  my  opinion,  though 
they  did  not  lead  me  to  do  her  ihll  justice.* 

The  two  ladies  who  were  thus  agreeably  flat- 
tered, looked  modestly  grateful.  Mr.  Stanley 
said,  *  1  was  going  to  endeavour  at  removing 
Miss  Sparkes*s  prefudices,  by  observing  how 
much  this  domestic  turn  brings  the  understand- 
ing into  action.  The  operation  of  good  sense  is 
requisite  in  making  the  neoessary  calcolationa 
for  a  great  family  in  a  hundred  ways.  Good 
sense  is  required  to  teach  that  a  perpetually 
recurring  small  expense  is  more  to  be  avoided 
than  an  incidental  great  one ;  while  it  shows 
that  petty  savings  cannot  retrieve  an  injured 
estate.  The  story  told  by  Johnson  of  a  lady, 
who,  while  ruining  her  fortune  by  excessive 
splendour  and  expense,  yet  refused  to  let  a  two 
shilling  mango  be  cut  at  her  table,  exemplifies 
exactly  my  idea.  Shabby  onrtailments,  without 
repairing  the  breach,  which  prodigality  has 
made,  discredit  the  husband,  and  bring  the  re- 
proach of  meanness  on  the  wile.  Retrench- 
ments to  be  efficient  must  be  applied  to  great 
objects.  The  true  economist  will  draw  in  by 
contracting  the  outline,  by  narrowing  the  bot- 
tom, by  cutting  off  with  an  unsparing  band 
costly  superfluities,  which  afiect  not  comfiirt, 
but  cherish  vanity.* 

*  **  Retrench  the  lazy  vermin  of  thine  hall,*' 
was  the  wise  counsel  of  the  prudent  Venetian, 
to  his  thoughtless  son-in-law,*  said  Sir  John, 
'  and  its  wisdom  consisted  in  its  striking  at  one 
of  the  most  ruinous  and  prevailing  domestic 
evils,  an  overloaded  establishment' 

If  Miss  Sparkes  had  been  so  long  withont 
speaking,  it  was  evident,  by  her  manner  and 
turn  of  countenance,  that  contempt  had  kept  her 
silent,  and  that  she  thought  the  topic  under  dis- 
cussion as  unworthy  of  the  support  of  the  gen- 
tlemen as  of  her  own  opposition. 

*  A  discreet  woman,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  '  ad- 
justs her  expenses  to  her  revenues.  Every 
thing  knows  its  time,  and  every  person  his  place. 
She  will  live  within  her  income,  be  it  large  or 
small ;  if  large,  she  will  not  be  luxurious,  if 
small  she  will  not  be  mean.  Proportion  and 
propriety  are  among  the  best  secrets  of  domestic 
wisdom  ;  and  there  is  no  sorer  test  both  of  integ- 
rity  and  judgment,  than  a  well-proportioned  ex- 
penditure. 

*  Now  the  point  to  which  I  would  bring  all 
this  verbage,*  continued  he,  'is  this, — will  a 
lady  of  a  mean  understanding,,  or  «  volgar  edn- 
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Qftftiao*  be  likdy  to  praetiia  eoonoiajr  oo  tliii 
lar|«  Male !  And  »  not  rach  economy  a  field  in 
whieh  a  woman  of  the  beet  oenae  may  honour- 
mbly  ezereiae  her  own  powers  V 

Misa  Sparkea,  who  waa  always  a  staunch  op- 
poser  in  mond  as  well  as  in  political  debate,  be- 
cause she  said  it  was  the  best  side  for  the  exer- 
tion of  wit  and  talents,  comforted  herself  that 
though  she  felt  she  was  completely  in  the  mi- 
Bority,  yet  she  always  thought  that  was  rather 
a  proof  of  being  right  than  the  ooatrary ;  for  if 
it  be  true,  that  the  generality  are  either  weak  or 
wicked,  it  follows  that  the  inferior  number  is 
most  likely  to  be  neither. 

*  Women,*  said  Mr  Carlton,  *  in  their  course 
of  action  describe  a  smaller  circle  than  men ; 
but  the  perfection  of  a  circle  consists  not  in  its 
dimensions,  but  in  itso  orreotness.  There  may 
be,*  added  he  carefully  torning  away  his  e^es 
firom  Miss  Sparkes,  *  here  and  there  a  soaring 
female  who  looks  down  with  disdain  on  the  pal- 
try  affairs  of  **  this  dim  speck  called  earth,** 
who  despises  order  and  regularity  as  indications 
of  a  grovelling  spirit  But  a  sound  mind  judges 
directly  contrary.  The  lar^^r  the  capacity,  the 
wider  is  the  sweep  of  duties  it  takes  in.  A  sen- 
sible  woman  loves  to  imitate  that  order  whieh 
is  stamped  on  the  whole  creation  of  God.  All 
the  operations  of  nature  are  uniform  even  in 
their  changes,  and  regular  in  their  infinite  ra- 
riety.  Nay,  the  great  Author  of  Nature  him- 
•elf  disdains  not  to  be  called  the  God  of  order.* 

*  I  agree  with  yoo,*  said  Sir  John.  *  A  philo- 
eophical  lady  may  *read  Mallebranch,  Boyle, 
and  Locke:*  she  may  boast  of  her  intellectual 
raperiority ;  she  may  talk  of  abstract  and  con- 
crete; of  substantial  forms  and  essences ;  com- 

Clez  ideas  and  mixed  modes,  of  identity  and  re- 
Ltion ;  she  may  decorate  all  the  logic  of  one 
•ex  with  all  the  rhetoric  of  the  other ;  yet  if 
her  affairs  are  delmhretf  if  her  house  is  disor- 
derly, her  servants  irregular,  her  children  ne- 
Slected,  and  her  table  ill  arranged,  she  will  in- 
icaie  the  want  of  the  most  valuable  faculty 
of  the  human  mind,  a  sound  judgment* 

*  It  must,  however,  be  confcMed,*  replied  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  that  such  instances  are  so  rare,  that 
the  exceptions  barely  serve  to  establish  the  rule. 
I  have  known  twenty  women  mismanage  their 
affairs,  through  a  bad  education,  through  igno- 
rance, especially  of  arithmetic,  that  grand  de- 
ficiency in  the  education  of  women,  through  a 
multiplicity  of  vain  accomplishments,  through 
an  exoess  of  dissipation,  through  a  devotedness 
to  personal  embellishments,  through  an  absorp- 
tion of  the  whole  soul  in  music,  for  one  who  has 
made  her  husband  metaphysically  miserable.* 

*  What  marks  the  distinction,*  said  Mr.  Carl- 
ton, *  between  the  judicions  and  the  vulgar  eco- 
nomist is  this :  the  narrow-minded  woman  suc- 
ceeds tolerably  in  the  filling  op,  but  never  in  the 
outline.  She  is  made  np  of  detail,  but  destitute 
of  i^an.  Petty  duties  demand  her  whole  grasp 
of  mind,  and  after  all  the  thing  is  incomplete. 
There  is  so  much  bustle  and  evident  exertion  in 
all  she  does!  she  brings  into  company  a  mind 
exhausted  with 'her  little  efforts  I  overflowing 
with  a  sense  of  her  own  merits  \  looking  up 
to  her  own  performances  as  the  highest  possible 
•levmtioB  of  the  httman  intellect,  and  Jooking 


down  on  the  attainments  of  mora  highly  gifled 
women,  as  so  many  obstructions  to  their  use- 
fnlnees;  always  drawing  comparisons  to  her 
own  advantage,  with  the  cultivated  and  the  re. 
fined,  and  ooncluding  that  because  she  poesesses 
not  their  elegance  they  most  neoeesarily  be  de- 
ficient in  her  art.  While  economists  of  the 
higher  strain,  I  draw  from  living  and  not  absent 
instances,*  added  he,  looking  benignantly  around 
him,  *  execute  their  well  ordered  plan,  as  an  in- 
dispensable duty,  but  not  as  a  superlative  merit 
They  have  too  much  sense  to  omit  it,  but  they 
have  too  much  taste  to  talk  of  it  It  is  their 
business,  not  their  boast  The  effect  is  pro* 
duoed,  but  the  hand  which  accomplishes  it  is  not 
seen.  The  mechanism  is  set  at  work,  but  it  is 
behind  the  scenes.  The  beauty  is  visible,  the 
labour  b  kept  out  of  sight* 

*  The  misfortune  is,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that 
people  are  apt  to  fancy,  that  judgment  is  a  fa- 
culty only  to  be  exercised  on  great  occasions ; 
whereas  it  is  one  that  every  hour  is  called  into  ex- 
ercise. There  are  certain  habits,  which  though 
they  appear  inconsiderable  when  examined  indi- 
vidually,  are  yet  of  no  small  importance  in  the 
aggregate.  Exactness,  punctuality,  and  other 
minor  virtues,  contribute  more  than  many  are 
aware,  to  promote  and  to  facilitate  the  exercise 
of  the  higher  qualities.  I  would  not  erect  them 
into  a  magnitude  beyond  their  real  size ;  as  per- 
sons are  too  apt  to  do  who  are  onZy  punctual, 
and  are  deficient  in  the  higher  qualities ;  but 
by  the  regular  establishment  of  these  habits  in 
a  family,  it  is  inconceivable  to  those  who  have 
not  made  the  experiment,  how  it  saves,  how  it 
amplifies  time,  that  canvass  upon  which  all  vir- 
tues must  be  wrought  It  is  mcredible  how  an 
orderly  division  of  the  day  gives  apparent  rapidity 
to  the  wings  of  time,  whife  a  stated  devotion  of 
the  hour  to  its  employment  really  lengthens  life. 
It  lengthens  it  by  the  traces  which  solid  occupa- 
tion leaves  behind  it:  while  it  prevents  tedious- 
ness  by  affording,  with  the  successive  change, 
the  charm  of  novelty,  and  keeping  up  an  interest 
whieh  would  flag,  if  any  one  employment  were 
too  long  pursued.  Now  all  these  arrangements  of 
life,  these  divisions  of  time,  and  these  selections 
and  appropriations  of  the  business  to  the  hour, 
come  within  the  department  of  the  lady.*  And 
how  much  will  the  cares  of  a  man  of  sense  be 
relieved,  if  he  chooee  a  wife  who  can  do  all  this 
for  him  !* 

*  In  how  many  of  my  friends*  houses,*  said 
Mr.  Carlton,  *have  I  observed  the  contrary 
habits  produce  contrary  effects  7  A  young  lady 
bred  in  total  ignorance  of  family  management, 
transplanted  from  the  house  of  her  father,  where 
she  has  lesrnt  nothing,  to  that  of  her  husband, 
where  she  is  expected  to  know  every  thing,  die- 
appoints  a  prudent  man  :  bis  affection  may  con- 
tinue, but  his  esteem  will  be  diminished  ;  and 
with  his  happiness,  his  attachment  to  home  will 
be  proportionably  lessened.* 

*  It  is  perfectly  just,*  said  Sir  John,  *  and  this 
comfortless  deficiency  has  naturally  taught  men 
to  inveigh  against  the  higher  kind  of  knowledge 
which  they  suppose,  though  unjustly,  to  be  the 
cause  of  ignorance  in  domestic  matters.  It  is 
not  entirely  to  gratify  the  animal,  as  Miss 
Sparkec  •uppoeee,  that  a  gentleman  likea  to 
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have  htf  table  well  appointed';  but  because  hie 
own  diffniij  and  his  wife's  credit  are  involved 
in  iL  The  want  of  this  skill  is  one  of  the  g'rand 
evils  of  modern  life.  From  lAe  heiresg  of  the 
man  of  rank,  to  the  daughter  of  the  opulent  tradtB- 
man^  there  U  no  one  quality  in  which  young  »o. 
men  are  $o  generally  deficient  as  in  domeetic 
economy.  And  when  I  hear  learning^  contend- 
ed for  on  one  hand,  and  modish  accomplishments 
on  the  other,  I  always  contend  for  this  interme- 
diate,  this  valuable,  this  neglected  quality,  so 
little  insisted  on,  so  rarely  found,  and  so  indis. 
pensably  necessary.' 

*  Besides,'  said  Mr.  Carlton,  addreesing  him- 
self  to  Miss  Sparkes,  *  you  ladiee  are  apt  to  con- 
eider  versatility  as  a  mark  of  genius.  She  there- 
fore, who  can  do  a  great  thing  well,  ought  to  do 
a  small  one  better ;  for,  as  Lord  Bacon  well  ob- 
serves, he  who  cannot  contract  his  mind  as  well 
as  dilate  it,  wants  one  great  talent  in  life.' 

Miss  Sparkes,  condescending  at  length  to 
break  a  silence  which  she  had  maintained  with 
evident  uneasiness,  said,  *  all  theee  plodding  em- 

I>]oyments  cramp  the  genius,  degrade  the  mteU 
ect,  depress  the  spirits,  debase  the  taste,  and 
dip  the  wings  of  imagination.  And  this  poor, 
cramped,  degraded,  stinted,  depressed,  debased 
creature  is  the  very  being  whom  men,  men  of 
reputed  sense  too,  commonly  prefer  to  the  mind 
of  large  dimeneions,  soaring  lancy,  and  aspiring 
tastes.' 

*  Imagination,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  well  di- 
rected,  is  the  charm  of  life ;  it  gilds  every  object, 
and  embellishes  every  scene :  but  allow  me  to 
say,  that  where  a  woman  abandons  herself  to  the 
dominion  of  this  vagrant  feeulty,  it  may  lead  to 
something  worse  than  a  disorderly  table ;  and 
the  husband  may  find  that  the  baidness  of  his 
dinner  is  not  the  only  ill  consequence  of  her  su- 
perlunary vagaries.' 

*  True  enough,'  said  Mr.  Flam,  who  had  never 
been  known  to  be  so  silent,  or  so  attentive; 
'  true  enough,  I  have  not  heard  so  much  sense 
for  a  long  time.  I  am  sure  'tis  sense,  because 
'tis  ezacUy  my  own  way  of  thinking.  There  ie 
my  Bell  now.  I  have  spent  seven  hundred 
pounds,  and  more  money,  for  her  to  learn  music 
and  wbim. whams,  which  all  put  together  are  not 
worth  sixpence.  I  would  give  tbem  all  up  to 
see  her  make  such  a  transy.pudding,  as  that 
which  the  widow  in  the  Spectator  helped  Sir 
Roger  to  at  dinner :  why  1  don't  believe  Bell 
knows  whether  pie-crust  is  made  of  butter  or 
cheese ;  or  whether  a  venison  pasty  should  be 
baked  or  boiled.  I  can  tell  her,  that  when  her 
husband,  if  she  ever  gets  one,  comes  in  sharp 
set  from  hunting,  he  won't  like  to  be  put  off  with 
a  tune  instead  of  a  dinner.  7^  marry  a  singing 
girl,  and  complain  she  does  not  keep  you  a  good 
table,  is  like  eating  nightingales,  and  finding 
fault  that  they  are  not  good  tasted.  They  sing, 
but  they  are  of  no  further  use — to  eat  them,  in- 
stead of  listening  to  them,  is  applying  to  one 
sense,  the  gratification  which  belongs  to  an- 
other.' 

In  the  course  of  conversation.  Miss  Sparkes  a 
little  shocked  the  delicate  feelings  of  the  ladies, 
of  Lucille  especially,  by  tlirowing  out  some  ez- 
presaiotts  of  envy,  at  the  superior  advantages 
which  men  possess  for  distinguishing  them- 


selves. *  Women,'  ehe  said,  *  with  talents  not  in* 
ferior,  were  allowed  no  etage  for  display,  while 
men  had  such  a  reach  for  their  exertions,  such 
a  compass  for  exercising  their  genius,  such  a 
range  for  obtaining  distinction,  that  they  were 
at  once  the  objects  of  her  envy  for  the  oieans 
they  poeeessed,  and  of  her  pity  for  turning  them 
to  no  better  account  There  were  inde^,'  she 
added,  *  a  few  men  who  redeemed  the  credit  of 
the  rest,  and  for  their  sakes  she  gloried,  since 
she  could  not  be  of  their  sex,  that  she  was  at 
least  of  their  species.' 

*  I  know,  Madam,*  eaid  Mr.  Stanley,  *  your 
admiration  of  heroic  qualities  and  manly  virtose 
—courage  for  instance.  But  there  are  still  no. 
bier  ways  of  exercising  courage  than  even  in 
the  field  of  battle.  There  are  more  exalted 
means  of  showing  spirit  than  by  sending  or  ac- 
cepting a  challenge.  To  sustain  a  fit  of  sick- 
ness may  exhibit  as  true  heroism  as  to  lead  an 
army.  To  bear  a  deep  affliction  well  calls  for 
as  high  exertion  of  soul  as  to  storm  a  town  and 
to  meet  death  with  Christian  resoltttioo  is  an  act 
of  courage,  in  which  many  a  woman  has  tri- 
umphed, and  many  a  philoaopher,  and  even  some 
generals,  have  failed. 

I  thought  I  saw  in  Miss  Sparkes's  countenance 
a  kind  of  civil  contempt,  as  if  she  would  be  glad 
to  exchange  the  patient  sickness  and  heroic 
death-bed  for  the  renown  of  victory  and  the  glo> 
ry  of  a  battle :  and  I  suspected  that  she  envied 
the  fame  of  the  challenge,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
duel  more  than  thoae  meek  and  passive  virtues 
which  we  sll  agreed  were  peculiarly  Christian, 
and  peculiarly  feminine. 


CHAP.  XXXVIL 

Iir  the  afternoon,  when  the  company  were 
sembled  in  the  drawing  room,  the  conversation 
turned  on  various  subjects.  Mr.  Flam,  feeling 
as  if  he  had  not  sufficiently  produced  himself  at 
dinner,  now  took  the  lead.  He  was  never  soli- 
citous to  show  what  he  called  his  learning,  but 
when  Miss  Sparkee  was  preeent,  whom  it  wse 
his  grand  delight  to  se<  liston  as  he  called  it. 
Then  he  never  failed  to  give  broad  hints  that  if 
he  was  now  no  great  student,  it  was  not  finom 
ignorance,  but  from  the  pressure  of  more  indis* 
pensable  avocations. 

He  first  rambled  into  some  desultory  remarks 
on  the  absurdity  of  the  world,  and  the  prepos- 
terousness  of  modem  usages,  which  perverted 
the  ends  of  education,  and  exalted  things  which 
were  of  least  use  into  most  importance. 

*  Yon  seem  out  of  humour  with  the  world, 
Mr.  Flam,'  said  Mr.  Stanley.  *  I  hate  the  world** 
returned  he.  *  It  ie  indeed,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 
*  a  scene  of  much  danger,  because  of  much  eviL' 

I  don't  value  the  danger  a  straw,*  rejoined 
Mr.  Flam ;  *  and  as  to  the  evil,  I  hope  I  have 
sense  enough  to  avoid  that :  but  I  hate  it  for  its 
folly,  and  despise  it  for  its  inconsistency.* 

*In  what  particulars,  Mr.  Flam?*  said  Sir 
John  Belfield. 

*  In  every  thing,*  replied  he.  *  In  the  first 
place,  don't  people  educate  their  daughters  en* 
tirely  for  holidays,  and  then  wonder  that  they 
areofnouset    Don't  they  eherge  them  to  be 
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modact,  and  tstoh  them  every  thin;  that  can 
make  tliem  bold  7  Are  we  not  anpry  that  they 
donH  attend  to  peat  conoema,  after  having  in- 
•tructed  them  to  take  the  moat  paina  for  the 
leaat  thinffa  I  There  ia  my  Fan  now,-^they  tell 
me  ahe  can  danoe  aa  well  aa  a  pottare  mtatreaa, 
bat  ahe  alouehea  in  her  walk  like  a  milk  maid. 
Now  aa  ahe  aeldom  dancea,  and  ia  alwaya  walk. 
inffi  woold  it  not  be  more  rational  to  teach  her 
to  do  that  beat  which  ahe  ia  to  do  ofteneat  7  She 
einj^a  like  a  Syren,  but  *tia  only  to  atrangera.  I 
who  paid  for  it,  never  heard  her  voice.  She  ia, 
alwaya  warblingr  in  a  diatant  room,  or  in  every 
room  where  there  ia  company ;  bat  if  I  have  the 
gout  and  want  to  be  amaaed,  ahe  ia  aa  damb  aa 
a  dormooae.' 

*So  moch  for  the  errora  ia  edacatin;  oar 
daaghtera,*  mid  Sir  John,  *  now  lor  the  aona.* 

*  Aa  to  oar  boya,*  returned  Mr.  Flam,  *  don*t 
we  edoeate  them  in  one  religion,  and  then  ex- 
pect them  to  practiae  another  7  Don't  we  cram 
them  with  hooka  of  heathen  philoeophy,  and  then 
hid  them  go  and  be  good  Chriatiana  7  Don't  we 
teach  them  to  admire  tlie  beroea  and  goda  of  the 
old  poela,  when  there  ia  hardly  one  hero,  and 
certainly  not  one  god,  who  would  not  in  thia 
eoontry  have  been  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  if  not 
executed  at  Tyburn  7  And  aa  to  the  goddeaaea, 
if  they  had  been  brought  before  aa  on  the  bench, 
brother  Stanley,  there  ia  acarcely  one  of  them 
but  we  ahoald  have  ordered  to  the  hooae  of  cor- 
rection* The  queen  of  them,  indeed,  I  ahoold 
have  aent  to  the  ducking  atool  for  a  aoold. 

'  Then  again  don't  we  toil  our  aona,  when  UMn, 
that  they  muat  admire  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment, afwr  every  paina  have  been  taken,  when 
they  wera  boya,  to  fill  them  with  raptarea  for 
the  ancient  repnblica  V 

*  Surely,  Mr.  Flam,*  aaid  Sir  John,  *  the  an- 
eient  forma  of  government  may  be  atudied  with 
advantage,  were  it  only  to  ahow  oa  by  oontraat 
the  aaperior  excellence  of  our  own.* 

*  We  might,*  wid  Mim  Sparkea,  in  a  auper- 
oiliooa  accent, '  learn  aome  thinga  Aom  them 
which  we  mach  want.  You  have  been  apeaking 
of  economy*  Theae  republicana  whom  Mr.  Flam 
ia  pleaaad  to  treat  with  ao  much  contempt,  he 
muat  alk»w,  had  aome  good,  clever  contrivance 
to  keep  down  the  taxea,  which  it  would  do  na  no 
harm  to  imitate.  Vietoriea  were  much  better 
bargaina  to  them  than  they  are  to  aa.  A  few 
laurel  leavea  or  a  aprig  of  oak  waa  not  quite  ao 
dear  a  penaion.' 

*  But  you  will  allow.  Madam,*  aaid  Sir  John, 
amiling,  *  that  a  triumph  waa  a  more  expenaive 
reward  than  a  title.* 

Before  ahe  had  time  toanawer,  Mr.  Flam  aaid, 
*  let  me  tell  you,  Mim  Sparkea,  that  aa  to  tri- 
nmpha,  our  neroea  are  ao  umd  to  them  at  aea, 
that  they  would  laugh  at  them  at  home.  Thorn 
who  obtain  triumpha  aa  often  aa  they  meet  their 
enemiea,  would  dmpim  auch  holiday  play  among 
their  frienda.  We  don*t  to  be  aura,  reward  them 
aa  your  anelenta  did.  We  don*t  baoiab  them, 
nor  put  them  to  death  for  aaving  their  country 
like  your  Atheniana.  We  don*t  pay  them  with 
a  trumpery  wreath  like  yoar  Romana.  We 
Engliahmen  don*t  pat  our  conquerora  off  with 
leavM ;  we  give  them  ft'uita,  aa  cheerfuUy  be- 
•towed  ••  they  are  foirly  earned.    God  blem 


them !  I  woold  redooe  my  table  to  one  dieb, 
my  hall  to  one  mrvant,  my  atable  to  one  mddle* 
horm,  and  my  kennel  to  one  pointer,  rather  than 
to  abridge  the  preaervera  of  Old  England  of  a 
foather.* 

*  Signal  exploita,  if  nationally  beneficial,*  mid 
Sir  John,  *  deaerve  aubatantial  remuneration ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  public  honoun 
are  valuable,  not  only  aa  rewarda  but  incite- 
menta.  They  are  aa  politic  aa  they  are  juat 
When  Miltiadea  and  hie  illuatrioaa  ten  thoomnd 
gained  their  immortal  victory,  would  not  a  Blen* 
heim  erected  on  the  plaina  of  Marathon,  have 
atimulated  unborn  aoldiera,  more  than  the  little 
tranaitory  colamna  which  barely  recorded  tlie 
namm  of  the  victora  7* 

*  What  warrior,*  mid  Mr. Carlton,  'will  here, 
after  viait  the  future  Palace  of  Trafalgar  without 
reverence  7  A  reverence,  the  purity  of  which 
will  be  in  no  degree  impaired  by  contemplating 
auch  an  additional  motive  to  emulation*' 

In  anawer  to  aome  further  obaervationa  of 
Mim  Sparkea,  on  the  auperiority  of  tbe  ancient 
to  Britiah  patriotism,  Mr.  Flam,  whose  indirna^ 
tion  now  provoked  him  to  diaplay  his  whole 
atock  of  erudition,  eagerly  exclaimed — *  Do  you 
call  that  patriotiam  in  your  favourite  Atheniana, 
to  be  ao  fond  of  rare  alrawa,  aa  not  only  to  devote 
the  money  of  the  state  to  the  play-houae,  but  to 
make  it  capital  to  divert  a  little  of  it  to  the  wanta 
of  the  gallant  soldiers,  who  were  fighting  their 
battlm  7  I  hate  to  hear  fellowa  caltod  patriota, 
who  preferred  their  diveraiona  to  their  oountrv.* 

Then  erecting  himmlf,  aa  if  he  felt  the  taller 
for  being  an  EogUahman,  he  added, — ^  What, 
Madam  Sparkea,  would  your  Graeka  have  mid 
to  a  FATaiono  Fund  by  private  contribution,  of 
near  half  a  million,  in  the  midst  of  heavy  taxm 
and  a  tedioua  war,  voluntarily  raimd  and  cheer- 
fully given  to  the  orphana,  widowa,  and  mothera 
of  their  brave  countrymen,  who  fell  in  their  de- 
fence 7  Were  the  poor  aoldiera  who  fought  un. 
der  your  Cimons,  and  your  ,  I  forget  their 
namee,  ever  so  kindly  remembered  7  Make  it 
out  that  they  were— ahew  roe  auch  a  apirit 
among  your  ancienta,  and  I'll  turn  republican 
tivmoiTow. 

Mim  Sparkm  having  again  mid  aometbing 
which  he  thought  tended  to  exalt  the  ancient 
atatea  at  the  expenm  of  our  own  country,  Mr. 
Flam  indignantly  replied — *TeU  me.  Madam, 
did  your  Athens,  or  your  Sparta,  or  ^our  Rome, 
ever  take  in  mven  thouaand  atarvmg  prieata, 
driven  from  a  country  with  which  they  were  at 
war ;  a  country  they  had  reaaon  to  hate,  of  a  re- 
ligion they  deteated7  Did  they  ever  receive 
them  I  my,  maintain  them  like  gentlemen ;  and 
carem  them  like  friends  7  If  you  can  bring  me 
one  such  inatance,  I  will  give  up  Old  England, 
and  turn  Greek,  or  Roman,  or — any  thing  but 
Frenchman.' 

*  I  ahoald  be  inclined,*  aaid  Mr.  Stanley,  *to 
mt  down  that  noble  deed  to  the  account  of  our 
national  religion,  aa  well  aa  of  our  national  ge- 
nerosity.* 

Mim  Sparkm  aaid,  *  in  one  rmpeot,  however, 
Mr.  Flam  imitatm  the  French  whom  he  ia  abua- 
in^.  He  ia  very  apt  to  triumph  where  he  haa 
gained  no  victory.  If  you  hear  bis  account  of  a 
defeat,  you  would  take  it  like  theira  for  a  con* 
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Snett*  She  added,  however,  *  that  there  were 
luetriooe  men  in  other  oonntriee  beeidee  his 
own,  as  their  successes  testified.  For  her  part, 
she  was  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  honoured  he. 
roes  whereyer  they  were  found,  in  Maoedon,  in 
Sweden,  or  even  in  France.* 

*  True  enough,*  rejoined  Mr.  Flam,  *the  rulers 
of  other  countries  have  ^ne  about  and  deliver- 
ed kingdoms  as  we  are  doing :  but  there  is  this 
difference :  they  free  them  from  mild  masters 
to  make  them  their  own  slaves ;  we  neither  get 
them  for  ourselves  or  our  minions,  our  brothers, 
or  cousins,  our  Jeromes  or  Josephs.  We  raise 
the  weak,  lA«y  pull  down  the  prosperous.  If  tee 
redeem  kingdoms,  *tis  to  bestow  them  on  their 
own  lawful  kings.  If  we  help  this  nation,  *tis 
to  reoal  one  sovereign  from  banishment;  if  we 
assist  that,  *tis  to  deliver  another  from  captivity.* 

*  What  a  scene  for  Spain,*  said  Sir  John,  *  to 
behold  in  us  their  own  national  QuiioUsm  so- 
berly eiemplified  and  rationally  realised  !  The 
generous  theory  of  their  romantic  knight-errant 
brought  into  actual  practice.  The  fervour  with- 
out the  absurdity ;  the  sound  principle  of  justice 
without  the  extravagance  of  fancy !  Wrongs  re- 
dressed and  righto  restored,  and  upon  the  grand- 
est  scale !  Deliverance  wrought,  not  for  ima- 
ginary princes,  but  for  deposed  and  imprisoned 
monarcns !  Injuries  avenged — not  the  ideal  in- 
juries of  ridiculous  individuals,  but  the  substan- 
tial wrongs  of  plundered  empires  !* 

Sir  John,  who  was  amused  with  the  oddities 
of  Mr.  Flam,  was  desirous  of  still  provoking 
him  to  tolk ;  much  effort  indeed  was  not  requir- 
ed to  induce  him  to  do  what  he  was  fond  of  do- 
ing, whenever  there  was  an  opportunity  of  con- 
tradicting  Miss  Sparkes. 

*  But,  Mr.  Flam,*  said  Sir  John,  *  you  were 
interrupted  as  you  began  to  enumerate  the  in- 
consistencies  which  yon  said  had  put  you  out 
of  love  with  the  world.* 

*  Why,  it  makes  me  mad,*  replied  he,  *  to  hear 
men  who  make  the  loudest  outery  about  the 
dangers  of  the  sUte,  cramming  their  houses 
with  French  governesses,  French  cooks,  and 
French  valets ;  is  not  this  adding  flame  to  the 
fire  7  Then  I  have  no  patience  to  see  people 
who  pretend  great  zeal  for  the  church,  delighted 
that  an  Itelian  singer  should  have  a  larg^er  re- 
venue than  the  highest  of  our  own  bishops. 
Such  patrioto  might  have  done  well  enough  for 
Athenians,*  added  he,  looking  insultingly  at 
Miss  Sparkes,  *  but  they  make  miserable  £n- 

Jplisbmen.  Then  I  hate  to  see  follows  who  pay 
east  taxes,  complaining  most  of  the  burthen — 
thoee  who  most  lament  &e  hardness  of  the  times, 
spending  money  in  needlees  extravagance,  and 
luxury  increasing  in  exact  proportion  as  means 
diminish. 

*  Then  I  am  sick  of  the  conceit  of  the  boys 
and  girls.  Do  but  observe  how  their  vanity  im- 
poses on  their  understending,  and  how  namee 
disguise  things.  My  son  would  start  if  I  were 
to  deeire  him  to  go  to  London  in  the  stage  eoaeht 
but  he  puts  himeelf  into  the  mail  with  great  cool- 
ness. If  I  were  to  talk  to  Fan  about  living  in 
a  Bmail  hauee^  she  would  not  give  me  the  hear- 
ing, whereas  she  is  quite  wild  to  live  in  a  eot- 
fege.* 

*  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  yooi  Mr.  Flam,* 


said  Sir  John,  smiling,  '  as  to  the  inconsislenef 
of  the  world,  I  rather  lament  ito  dull  uniformity. 
If  we  may  rely  on  those  living  chronieles,  the 
newspapers,  all  is  one  faullless  scene  of  monoto. 
nous  perfection. — Were  it  otherwise,  I  presume, 
those  frugal  philologers  would  not  keep  a  set 
of  phrases  ready  cut  and  dried,  in  order  to  ap« 
ply  them  universally  in  all  cases.  For  instence, 
is  not  every  public  place  from  St  James  to  Ote- 
heite,  or  the  Cape,  invariably  crowded  urilk 
beauty  and  faehion  ?  Is  not  every  public  ser- 
mon pronounced  to  be  excellent  7  Is  not  evarj 
civic  speech,  every  provincial  harangue  neat  and 
appropriate  t  And  is  not  every  militery  corps, 
from  the  veteran  regiment, of  regulars,  to  the 
volunteer  company  of  a  month's  stending,  al- 
ways declared  to  be  in  the  highest  etate  of  dio* 
cijiine  7* 

Before  the  company  went  away,  I  observed 
that  Mrs.  Carlton  nve  Lucille  a  significant 
glance,  and  both  withdrew  toj[ether.^n  spite 
of  my  thorough  belief  of  the  injustice  and  ab- 
surdity of  my  suspicion,  a  pang  darted  through 
my  heart,  at  the  bare  poesibilitv  that  Lord  SUun* 
ton  might  be  the  subiect  of  this  secret  -  confer- 
ence. I  was  perfectly  assured  that  Miss  Sten- 
ley  would  never  accept  him,  while  he  retained 
his  present  character ;  but  that  character  might 
be  improved.  She  had  rejected  him  for  his  prin- 
ciples ;  if  theee  principles  were  changed,  there 
was  no  other  reasonable  ground  of  objection. 
He  might  be  reformed.  Dare  I  own,  even  to 
myself  that  I  dreaded  to  hear  of  his  reformation. 
I  hated  myself  for  the  thought  I  will,  said  I 
faintly,  endeavour  to  rejoice  if  it  be  so.  I  felt 
a  conflict  in  my  mind  between  my  principlee 
and  my  passion,  that  distreeeed  me  not  a  little. 
My  integrity  had  never  before  been  so  assailed. 

At  length  they  returned.  I  earnestly  exam- 
ined their  countenances.  Both  looked  cheerful, 
and  even  animated ;  yet  it  was  evident  from  the 
redness  of  their  eyes  that  both  of  them  had  been 
weeping.  The  company  immediately  took  their 
leave ;  all  our  parly,  as  it  was  a  fine  evening, 
attended  them  out  to  their  carriages,  except 
Miss  Stenley,  she  onlv  pressed  the  hand  of  Mrs. 
Carlton,  smiled,  and  looked  as  if  she  durst  not 
trust  herself  to  talk  to  her,  withdrew  to  the  bow 
window  from  whence  she  could  see  them  depart 
I  remained  in  the  room. 

As  she  was  wiping  her  eyes  to  take  away  the 
redness,  which  was  a  sure  way  to  increase  it,  I 
ventured  to  join  her,  and  inquired  with  an  in- 
terest I  could  not  conceal,  what  had  happened 
to  distress  her.  *  Theee  are  not  tears  of  distrees,* 
said  she,  sweetlj  smiling.  *  I  am  quite  ashamed 
that  I  have  so  little  self-oontroul ;  but  Mrs.  Carl- 
Urn  has  given  me  eo  much  pleasure!  I  have 
caught  the  infection  of  her  joy,  though  my  fool- 
ish sympathy  looks  more  like  sorrow.'  Sorely, 
said  I,  indignantly  to  myself,  she  will  not  own 
Staunton*s  love  to  my  face  7 

All  frank  and  open  as  Miss  Stanley  was,  I 
was  afraid  to  press  her.  I  had  not  courage  to 
ask  what  I  longed  to  know.  Though  Lord 
Staunton's  renewed  addreeees  might  not  give 
them  so  much  pleasure,  yet  his  reformation  I 
knew  would.  1  now  looked  so  earnestly  inqoi 
sitive  at  Lucille,  that  she  said,  *  Oh  he  is  all  w« 
ooold  wish.  He  is  a  thorooghly  convtrted  man ! 
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Indignation  and  astonishment  made  me  speech, 
less.  Is  this  the  modest  Lucills,  said  I  to  my- 
self? It  is  all  over.  She  Iotos  him  to  distrac 
tion.  As  I  attempted  not  to  speak,  she  at  length 
said,  *  My  poor  friend  is  at  last  quite  happy.  I 
know  you  will  rejoice  with  as.  Mr.  Carlton  has 
for  some  time  regularly  read  the  Bible  with  her. 
He  condescends  to  hear,  and  to  invite  her  re- 
marks, telling  her  that  if  he  is  the  better  classic, 
she  is  the  better  Christian,  and  that  their  as- 
sistance in  the  things  which  each  understands 
must  be  reciprocal.  If  he  is  her  teacher  in 
human  literature,  he  says,  she  must  be  his  in 
that  which  is  divine.  He  has  been  very  earnest 
to  get  his  mind  imbued  with  scriptural  linow- 
ledge.'  How  inexpressible  was  now  my  joy ! 
As  I  was  still  silent  she  went  on.  '  But  this  is 
not  all.  Last  Saturday  he  said  to  her,  *  Henri- 
etta, I  have  but  one  complaint  to  make  of  you ; 
and  it  is  for  a  fault  which  I  always  thought 
would  be  the  last  I  should  ever  have  to  charge 
you  with.  It  is  selfishness.*  Mrs.  Carlton  was 
a  little  shocked,  though  the  tenderness  of  his 
manner  mitigated  her  alarm,  '  Henrietta,*  re- 
sumed he,  *  you  intend  to  go  to  Heaven  without 
your  husband.  I  know  yon  always  retire  to 
your  dressing-room,  not  only  for  your  privste 
devotions,  but  to  read  prayers  to  your  maids. 
What  have  your  men-servants  done,  what  has 
your  husband  done,  that  they  should  be  exclud- 
ed 7  Is  it  not  a  little  selfish,  my  Henrietta,* 
added  he,  smiling,  *to  confine  your  zeal  to  the 
eternal  happiness  of  your  own  sei(  7  Will  you 
allow  me  and  my  men-servants  to  join  you  7  To. 
morrow  is  Sunday  ;  we  will  then,  if  yon  please, 
begin  in  the  halt.  You  shall  prepare  what  yon 
would  have  read ;  and  I  will  be  your  chaplain. 
A  most  unworthy  one,  Henrietta,  I  confess ;  but 
you  will  not  onl^  have  a  chaplain  of  your  own 
making,  but  a  Christian  also.  Yes,  my  angelic 
wife,  I  am  a  Christian  upon  the  truest,  the  deep- 
est conviction.* 

**  *  Never,  my  dear  Lucille,*  continued  Mrs. 
Carlton,  *  did  I  know  what  true  happiness  was 
till  that  moment  My  husband,  with  all  his 
ikults,  had  always  been  remarkably  sincere. 
Indeed  his  aversion  to  hypocrisy  had  made  him 
keep  back  his  right  feelings  and  sentiments,  till 
he  was  assured  they  were  well  established  in 
his  mind.  He  has  for  some  time  been  regular 
at  church,  a  thing,  he  said,  too  much  taken  up 
aa  a  customary  form  to  be  remarkable,  and 
which  therefore  involved  not  much  ;  but  family 
prayer  adopted  from  conviction  of  its  being  a 
duty,  rather  pledged  a  man  to  consistent  reli- 
gion. Never,  I  hope,  shall  I  forget  the  joy  I  felt, 
nor  my  gratitude  to  that  Being  *  from  whom  all 
holy  desires  proceed,*  when,  with  all  his  family 
kneeling  solemnly  around  him,  I  heard  my  once 
unhappy  husband  with  a  sober  forvour  begin, 

**  *  To  the  Lord  our  God  belong  mercies  and 
forgiveness,  though  we  have  rebelled  against 
him,  neither  have  we  obeyed  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  our  God,  to  walk  in  his  laws  which  he  set 
before  us.* 

*  He  evidently  struggled  with  his  own  foel- 
ings ;  but  his  manly  mind  carried  him  through 
it  with  an  admirable  mixture  of  di^rnity  and 
fteling.  He  was  so  serenely  cheerful  the  rest 
of  the  erening,  that  I  folt  he  had  obtained  a 


great  victory  over  himaelil  and  hit  heart  wat  at 
peace  with  him.  Prayer  with  him  was  not  a 
beginning  form,  but  a  consummation  of  his  bet- 
ter purposes.*** 

The  sweet  girl  could  not  forbear  weeping 
again,  while  she  was  giving  me  this  interesting 
account.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  never  loved  her  tiU 
then.  To  see  her  so  full  of  sensibility,  without 
the  slightest  tincture  of  romance,  so  feeling,  yet 
so  sotwr-minded,  enchanted  me.  I  could  now 
afford  to  wish  heartily  for  Lord  Staunton's  re- 
formation, because  it  was  not  likely  to  interfere 
with  my  hopes.  And  now  the  da  user  was  over, 
I  even  endeavoured  to  make  myself  believe  that 
I  Bhould  have  wished  it  in  any  event ;  so  treaoh- 
erous  will  the  human  heart  be  found  by  those 
who  watch  its  motions.  And  it  proceeds  from 
not  watching  them,  that  the  generality  are  so 
little  acquainted  with  the  evils  which  lurk  with- 
m  It 

Before  I  had  time  to  express  half  what  I  felt 
to  the  fiiir  narrator,  tlie  party  came  in.  They 
seemed  as  much  puzzled  at  the  position  in  which 
they  found  Lucille  and  myself,  she  wiping  her 
eyes,  and  I  standing  by  in  admiration,  as  I  had 
been  at  her  mysterious  interview  with  Mrs. 
Carlton.  The  Belfields  knew  not  what  to  make 
of  it  The  mother's  looks  expressed  astonish- 
ment and  anxiety.  The  father's  eye  demanded 
an  explanation.  All  this  mute  eloquence  passed 
in  an  instant.  Miss  Stanley  gave  them  not  time 
to  inquire.  She  flew  to  her  mother,  and  eagerly 
repeated  the  little  tale  which  furnished  matter 
for  grateful  joy  and  improving  conversation  the 
rest  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Stanley  expressed  a  thorough  confidence 
in  the  sincerity  of  Carlton.  *  He  had  always,' 
continued  he,  *  in  his  worst  days  an  abhorrence 
of  deceit,  and  such  a  dread  of  people  appearing 
better  than  they  are,  that  he  even  commended 
that  most  absurd  practice  of  Dean  Swift,  who  yoa 
know  used  to  perform  familv  prayer  in  a  garret, 
for  foar  any  one  should  call  in  and  detect  him 
in  the  performance.*  Carlton  defonded  this  as 
an  honourable  instance  of  Swi(\*s  abhorrence 
of  ostentation  in  his  religion.  I  opposed  it  on 
the  more  probable  ground  of  bis  being  ashamed 
of  it  For  allowing,  what  however  never  can 
be  allowed,  that  an  ordinary  man  might  have 
som^  excuse  for  the  dread  of  being  sneered  at, 
as  wanting  to  be  thought  righteous  overmuch ; 
yet  in  a  churchman,  in  a  dignified  churchman, 
family  prayer  would  be  expected  as  a  customary 
decency,  an  indispensable  appendage  to  his  situ- 
ation ;  which  though  it  might  be  practised  with- 
out piety,  could  not  he  omitted  without  dis- 
grace, and  which  even  a  sensible  infidel,  con- 
sidering it  merely  as  a  professional  act  could 
not  say  was  a  custom 

More  honoured  in  tbe  breach  than  the  observance. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII 

One  evening,  which  Mr.  Tyrrel  happened  to 
spend  with  us,  afler  Mr.  Stanley  had  performed 
the  family  devotions,  Mr.  Tyrrel  said  to  him, 
*Stankiy,  I  don*t  much  like  tbe  prayer  you  read. 


il»;W^tpM^;  n^HHAfi.M^^ii;' 
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'  It  mtsOi^  ^L^  P^^  9^Bm  it  kjfv  on  .boUnesi, 
ttf  Idiply  l«It  t  mn  htfs  ■omethmif  in  hit  own 
power.  Yoa  did  indeed  mention  Sue  necessity 
of  Ikith,  Mid  fh0  power  of  grace ;  but  (here  was 
too  mndi  about  making  the  life  holy,  as  if  that 
wwe  an  in  alL  You  eeem  to  be  patting  ne  so 
moeh  npon  working  and  doing,  that  jron  leave 
nothing  to  do  fbr  the  Savioor.* 
^  <I  wish,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  ^  an  I  am  no 
deep  theologian,  that  you  had  started  this  ob- 
feetion  before  Dr.  Barlow  went  away,  for  I 
Know  no  man  more  able  en*  more  willing  ifbr 
eerioua  disenssion.' 

'  No,*  replied  Ty"*l» '  ^  *^  clearly  by  some 
tbinga  which  he  dropt  in  conversation,  as  well 
ai  by  the  whole  tenor  of  hit  sermons,  that  Bar- 
:Jow  and  i  should  never  agree.  He  means  Well, 
bdt  knows  little.  He  sees  something,  but  feels 
liOlhing.  More  argument  than  nnction.  Too 
jnufih  reaeoning,  and  too  Httle  religion ;  a  little 
Jtght,  and  no  heat.    He  seems  to  me  so  to 

*  overload  the  ship  with  duties,*  that  it  will  sink 
hy  the  means  he  takes  to  keep  it  afloat  I  thank 
Cfod  mj  own  eyes  are  opened,  and  I  ajt  last  feel 
eomforlable  in  my  mind.* 

^Keligiods  comfort,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  '  is  a 
Jiigh  attainment.  Only  it  is  incumbent  on  every 
Christian  to  be  asenred  that  if  he  is  happy  it  is 
<m  eafe  grounds.* 

*  I  have  taken  care  of  that,*  replied  Mr.  Tyr- 
TeL  *  For  some  years  after  I  had  quitted  my 
loose  habits,  I  attended  occasionally  at  church, 
bat  f^nd  no  comfort  in  it,  because  I  perceived 
•o  much  was  to  be  done^  and  so  mach  was  to  be 
mtertficed*  But  the  great  doctrines  of  faith,  as 
4ipened  to  me  by  Mr.  /f— n,  have  at  last  given 
nie  peace  and  liberty,  and  I  rest  myself  without 
•oiicitude  on  the  mercy  so  freelv  offered  in  the 
Goepel.  1^0  mistakes  or  sins  of  mine  can  ever 
m^e  me  forfeit  the  divine  favour.* 
.    *  Let  us  bear,  however,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 

*  what  the  Bible  says ;  for  as  that  is  the  only  rule 
by  which  we  shall  be  judged  hereafter,  it  may 
be  prudent  to  be  guided  by  it  here.  God  says 
1^  the  prophet,  *  1  will  put  my  Spirit  within 
you  :*  but  he  does  this  for  some  purpose ;  for  he 
•ays,  in  the  very  next  words,  *I  will  cause  you 
to  walk  in  my  statutes.*  And  for  fear  this 
•hoold  not  plainly  enough  incalcato  holiness, 
he  goes  on  to  sav,  *  And  ye  shall  Hep  my  judg- 
ments, and  do  them.*  Show  me,  if  you-  can,  a 
•ingle  promise  made  to  an  impenitent,  unholy 


TyrreL  •  Why  is  not  the  mercy  of  God  pro- 
mised to  the  wicked  in  every  part  of  the  Bible  V 

Stanley.  *  It  is.  But  that  is»  Mf  he  forsake  hie 
way.* 

J^rreL  ^This  fondness  fcit  works  is,  in  my 
opinion,  nothing  else  but  setting  aside  the  free 
graee  of  God.* 

Stanley.  *(^uite  the  contrary:  so  far  from 
setting  aside,  it  is  the  way  to  glorify  It,  for  it  is 
by  that  grace  alone  that  we  are  enabled  to  per* 
ibrm  right  actions.  For  myself,  I  always  find 
it  difficult  to  answer  persons,  who,  in  flying  to 
one  extreme,  think  they  cannot  too  much  de. 
grade  the  opposite*  If  we  give  faith  its  doe 
prominenoe,  the  mere  moralist  reprobates  out 

Principles,  as  if  we  were  depreciating   works. 
r  w«  imuaill^  dsi  btan^rmt  bnliiwwt,  t^  adirn*. 
VolTiC  3  C 


cate  for  exotagixe  Siith  Mceaam  at  of  tiftiM^ 

enVmy.* 

7)^rret  *  For  my  own  part,  I  am  persuaded 
that  unc^ualified  trust  is  the  only  ground  of 
safety.* 

Stanley.  *■  He  who  cannot  He  has  indeed  told 
OS  so.  But  trust  in  God  is  humble  dependence^ 
not  presumptuous  security.  The  Bible  docs  npt 
say  trust  in  the  Lord  and  sin  on,  but,  *  trust  in 
the  Lord,  and  be  doing  good.*  We  are  else* 
where  told  that,  *  God  works  in  us  to  will  and 
to  do.*  There  is  no  getting  over  that  little 
word  to  do.  I  suppose  you  al&w  the  necessity 
of  prayer.* 

Tyrrel  •Certainly  I  do.* 

Stanley.  ^Bnt  there  are  conditions  to  our 
prayers  also,  *  if  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart 
the  Lord  will  not  hear  me.*  * 

7^rre2.  *  The  scriptores  a|firm  that  we  must 
five  on  the  promises.* 

Stanley.  *  They  are  indeed  the  very  aliment 
of  the  Christian  life.  But  what  are  the  promises  7' 

7)frrel.  *  Free  pardon  and  eternal  life  to  them, 
that  are  in  Christ  Jesus.* 

Stanley.  *True.     But  who  arc  they  tliat  an. 
in  Christ  Jesus !  The  Apostle  tells  us,  *  they 
who  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the  spirit.* 
Besides,  is  not  holiness  promised  as  well  a*  par*, 
don  ?  *  A  new  heart  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new 
spirit  will  I  put  within  you.* 

Tyrrel.  *  Surely,  Stanley,  you  abuse  (he  graoo 
of  the  Gospel,  by  pretending  that  man  is  saved 
by  his  own  righteousness. 

Stanley.  *  No,  no,  my  dear  Tyrrel,  it  is  yon 
who  abuse  it,  by  making  God*s  mercy  set  asido 
man*s  duty.  Allow  me  to  observe,  that  he  who 
exalts  the  grace  of  Giod,  with  a  view  to  indulgn 
himself  in  any  sin,  la  deeeiving  no  one  but  hiiB* 
self;  and  he  who  trusts  in  Chr&t,  with  a  view  to 
spare  himself  tlie  necessity  of  watchfolnesfl!, 
humility,  and  self-denial,  that  roan  depends  upon, 
Christ  far  more  than  he  has  promised.* 

Tyrrel,  *  Well,  Mr.  Stanley,  it  appears  to  me 
that  you  want  to  patch  up  a  oonvenieql  accom- 
modating religion,  as  if  Christ  were  is  do  a 
httk,  and  we  were  to  do  the  rest:  a  sort  of 
partnership  salvation,  and  in  which  man  Itas  the 
largest  share.* 

Stanley.  *  This,  I  fear,  is  indeed  the  danger* 
ous  creed  of  many  worldly  Christians.— -no, 
God  may  be  said  to  do  all,  because  he  gives 
power  for  all,  strength  for  aU,  grace  for  alU  Bat 
this  grace  is  a  principle,  a  vital  energy,  a  life* 
giving  spirit  to  quicken  us,  to  make  us  abound 
in  holiness*  13b  does  not  make  his  grace  abound, 
that  we  may  securely  live  in  sin,  but  that  w% 
may  subdue  it,  renounce  it,  live  above  it.* 

TyrreL  *  When  oor  Saviour  was  upon  ettKh, 
there  was  no  one  quality  be  so  uniformly  eoos* 
mended,  in  those  who  came  to  be  healed  by  him« 
as  faith.* 

Stanley*  *  tt  is  most  true.  But  we  do  not 
meet  in  any  of  them  with  such  a  presumptuous 
fkith,  as  led  them  to  rush  into  diseases  on  pur* 
pose  to  show  their  oonfidence  in  his  power  of 
healing  them,  neither  are  we  to  '  continue  in  sin 
that  grace  may  abound.* — You  cannot  but  ob- 
serve, that  the  .faith  of  the  persons  you  mention, 
was  always  aooompanied  with  an  earnest  desiw 
to  get  rid  of  their  dise^ines    And  it  is  9nrtfcLi«- 
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nurkiD^;,  thtt  to  the  wordi.*  thy  fkith  has  made 

tliee  whole/  ia  added  *  tin  no  mort,''  lest  a  worse 
thin?  come  unto  thee* 

TyrreU  *■  You  cannot  persuade  me  (hat  any 
nc£[lect,  or  even  sin  ofuiioc,  can  make  void  the 
covenant  of  God.* 

Stanley.  *  Nothing  can  set  aside  the  covenant 
ofGrod,  which  is  sure  and  steadfant. — But  as  for 
him  who  lives  in  the  allowed  practice  of  any  sin, 
it  is  clear  that  he  has  no  part  nor  lot  in  the 
matter.  It  is  clear  that  he  is  not  one  of  those 
whom  God  has  taken  into  the  covenant.  That 
God  will  keep  hta  word  is  most  certain,  but  such 
a  one  does  not  appear  to  be  the  person  to  whom 
that  word  is  addressed.  God  as  much  designed 
that  yoo  should  apply  the  fac allies,  (he  power, 
and  the  will  he  has  g^ivcn  you,  to  a  life  of  holi. 
ness,  as  he  meant  when  he  i^ave  you  leg's,  hands, 
and  eyes,  that  you  should  walk,  work,  and  see. 
His  grace  is  not  intended  to  exclude  the  use  of 
his  gifts,  but  to  perfect,  exalt,  and  ennoble  them.' 

Tyrrel.  *  I  can  produce  a  multitude  of  texts 
4o  prove  that  Christ  has  done  every  thing,  and 
of  course  has  led  nothing  for  me  to  do,  but  to 
believe  on  him/ 

Stanley.  *  Let  us  take  the  general  tenor  and 
spirit  of  scripture,  and  neither  pack  single  texts 
togethtfr,  detached  from  the  connexion  in  which 
they  stand  ;  nor  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  squeeze 
all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  out  of  every 
tingle  text,  which  perhaps  was  only  meant  to 
inculcate  one  individual  principle,  flow  con- 
sistently are  the  great  leading  doctrines  of  faith 
and  holiness  balanced  and  reconciled  in  every 
part  of  the  Bible  I  If  ever  I  had  been  in  danger 
of  resting  on  a  mere  dead  faith,  by  one  of  those 
texts  on  which  you  exclusively  build,  in.the  very 
next  sentence,  perhaps,  I  am  roused  to  active 
virtue,  by  some  lively  example,  or  absolute  com- 
mand. If  again  I  am  ever  in  danger,  as  yon  say, 
•f  sinking  the  ship  with  my  proud  duties,  the 
next  passage  calls  me  to  order,  by  some  power- 
ful injunction  to  renounce  all  confidence  in  my 
miseral^  defective  virtues,  and  to  put  my  whole 
trast  in  Christ.  By  thus  assimilating  the  Creed 
with  the  CommaodmentSv  the  Bible  becomes  its 
•WD  interpreter,  and  perfect  harmony  is  the  re- 
sult. Allow  me  also  to  remark,  that  this  inva- 
riable rule  of  exhibiting  the  doctrines  of  Scrip- 
ture in  their  due  propoition,  order,  and  relative 
connexion,  is  one  of  the  leading  excellences  in 
the  service  of  our  Church.  While  no  doetrine 
is  neglected  or  undervalued,  none  is  dispropor. 
tionatel^  magnified,  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 
There  is  aeither  omission^  undue  prominence, 
Bor  exaggeration.  There  is  complete  symme- 1 
try  and  correct  proportiottn 

7\frreL  *  I  assert  that  we  are  freed  by  the 
Gospel  from  the  condemnation  of  the  law.' 

Stanley.  *  But  where  do  you  find  that  we  are 
free  from  the  obligation  of  obeying  it?  For  my 
own  part  I  do  not  combine  the  doctrine  of  grace 
to  which  I  most  cordiaUy  assent,,  with  any  doc 
trine  which  practically  denies  the  voluntary 
agency  of  man.  Nor,  in  my  adoption  of  the  be- 
lief of  that  voluntary  agency,  do  I,  in  the  re- 
motest  degree,  presume  to  abridge  the  sove* 
reignty  of  God.  I  adopt  none  of  the  meta- 
physical subtleties,  none  of  the  abstruse  niceties 
ttf  any  party^  nor  do  I  imitate  either  in  the  xe- 


probation  of  the  other,  firmly  befieTio^  tfiil 

heaven  is  peopled  with  the  hamble  and  the  con* 
scientious.out  of  every  class  of  real  Christiansk' 

Tyrrel  *  Still  I  insist  that  if  Christ  has  de- 
livered  me  from  sin,  sin  can  do  me  no  harm.* 

Stanley.  *  My  dear  Mr.  Tyrrel,  if  the  king 
of  your  country  were  a  mighty  general,  and  bad 
delivered  the  land  from  some  powerful  enemy, 
would  it  show  your  sense  of  the  obligation,  or 
your  allegiance  as  a  subject,  if  you  were  to  join 
the  enemy  he  had  defeated  7  By  so  doing,  though 
(he  countrr  might  be  saved,  you  would  ruin 
yourself,  uei  us  then  live  in  confederacy  with 
sin,  the  power  of  which  indeed  our  Redeemer 
has  broken,  but  both  ths  power  and  guilt  of 
which  the  individual  is  still  at  liberty  te  incor/ 

Tyrrel,  'Stanley,  I  remember  when  yok 
thought  the  Gospel  was  all  in  all. 

Stanley.  *  I  think  so  still :  but  I  am  new,  as  I 
was  then,  for  a  sober  consistent  Gospe),  a  Chris- 
tianity, which  must  evidence  itself  br  its  frnitt. 
The  first  words  of  the  Apostle  sAer  his  eonver- 
sion  were,  *  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do f 
When  he  says,  *  so  run  that  ye  may  obtain,*  he 
could  never  mean  that  we  could  obtain  by  sitting 
still,  nor  would  he  have  talked  of  Mabouring  tii 
foin,*  if  he  meant  that  we  should  not  labour  at  all. 
We  dare  not  persist  in  any  thing  that  is  wrong, 
or  neglect  any  thing  that  is  right,  from  an  erro* 
neous  notion,  that  we  have  such  an  interest  in 
Christ,  as  will  excuse  us  frsm  doing  the  one,  or 
persisting  in  the  other/ 

Tyrrel,  *  I  fancy  you  think  that  »  man's  sel- 
vation  depends  on  the  number  ef  good  tctione 
he  can  muster  tof) ether.* 

Stanley.  *  No,  it  is  the  very  spirit  of  Christie 
anity  not  to  build  on  this  or  that  actual  work, 
but  sedulously  to  strive  for  that  temper,  and 
those  dispositions,  whieh  are  the  seminal  prin- 
ciple of  all  virtues ;  and  where  the  heart  strngu 
gles,  and  prays  for  the  attainment  of  this  state, 
though  the  man  should  be  placed  in  such  eir 
cum  stances  as  to  be  able  to  do  little  to  promoU 
the  welfare  of  mankind,  or  the  glory  of  God,  ii 
the  eyes  of  the  world ;  this  very  habitual  aim 
and  bent  of  the  mind,  with  hamble  sorrow  at 
its  low  attainments,  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  slight 
degree  of  obedience.* 

T^rreZ.  « But  you  wiH  allow  that  the  Scrip. 
turea  afikm,  that  Christ  is  not  only  a  secrifioe^ 
but  a  refuge,  a  consolation,  a  rest.* 

Stanley,  *  Blessed  be  €rod,  he  is  indeed  ell 
these.  But  he  is  a  consolation  only  to  the  heavy 
laden,  a  refuge  to  those  alone  who*  forsake  sin. 
The  rest  he  promises  is  not  a  rest  (rom  labovrt 
but  a  rest  from  evil.  It  is  a  rest  from  the  drud- 
gery of  the  world,  but  not  from  the  service  of 
God.  It  is  not  inactivity,  but  ^ietness  of  spirit ; 
not  sloth  but  peace.  He  draws  men  indeed  fhim 
slavery  to  freedom,  but  not  a  freedom  to  do  evil* 
or  to  do  nothing.  He  makes  his  service  easy, 
but  not  by  lowering  the  rule  of  duty,  not  by 
adapting  his  commands  to  the  corrupt  inclina- 
tions of  our  nature.  He  eommunicates  his  graos* 
gives  fresh  and  higher  motives  to  obedience,  and 
imparts  peace  and  comfort,  not  by  any  abatement 
in  his  demands,  but  by  this  infusion  of  his  own 
grace,  and  this  communication  of  bis  own 
Spirit.* 
Tyrrtl  *  You  are  a  strange  ftUow.    AcoorA* 
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bf  to  yos,  we  eun  neilW  be  nved  by  food 
works,  nor  without  them.* 

Stanley.  *  Como,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  ymx  are  nearer 
tlie  truth  than  you  inlanded.  We  cannot  be 
BiYed  by  the  merit  of  our  good  works,  without 
aetting  st  nought  the  merits  and  death  of  Christ ; 
end  we  cannot  be  saved  without  them,  unless 
we  set  at  ncmgbt  Ood*s  holinees,  and  make  him 
a  laToorer  of  sin.  Now  to  this  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement,  properly  understood,  is  most 
eomplelely  hostilei  That  this  doctrine  Jiraeen 
aiii»  IS  one  of  the  ftlse  charges  which  worldly 
men  bring  against  vital  Christianity,  because 
they  do  not  understand  the  principle,  nor  inquire 
into  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  adopted.* 

T^nJ.  •Still  I  think  you  limit  the  grace  of 
God,  a*  if  people  meet  be  very  good  first,  in  or. 
der  to  deserve  it,  and  then  hewm  ooawaadadd 
lus  grace  to  their  goodness.  Whereee  graoe 
hea  Sbco  moot  conspicuous  in  the  most  notorious 


StmnUjf,  *  I  allow  that  the  grace  of  God  has 
•eter  manifested  itself  more  gloriously  than  in 
the  conversion  of  notorious  sinners,  out  it  is 
worth  remarking,  that  all  such,  with  St  Paul  at 
their  head,  have  ever  afler  been  eminently  more 
afraid  than  other  men  of  falling  again  into  sin ; 
Ifaey  have  prayed  with  the  greetest  earnestnees 
to  be  delivered  ftom  the  power  of  it,  and  have 
eontinued  to  lament  most  deeply  the  remaining 
cormptions  of  their  hearts.' 

In  the  coarse  of  the  conversation,  Mr.  lyrrd 
eaid,  *  he  should  be  inclined  to  entertain  doubts 
ef  that  man*s  state,  who  oould  not  give  an  accu- 
rate account  of  the  time  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  first  awakened,  and  who  had  no 
•ensible  manifestation  of  the  divine  favour.* 

*  I  believe,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that  my  no- 
tions of  the  evidence  of  being  in  the  fiivonr  of 
Ged  diflbr  materially  At>m  yours.  If  a  man  feel 
in  himself  a  hatred  of  all  sin,  without  sparing 
Ms  fiivoorite  corruption ;  if  he  rest  lor  salvation 
on  the  promise  of  the  Gospel  alone ;  if  he  main, 
latn  in  his  mind  such  a  sense  of  the  nearness 
•ad  inuneasorable  importance  of  eternal  things, 
as  shall  enable  him  to  use  temporal  things  with 
JBoderation,  and  anticipate  their  end  without  die- 
SMV ;  if  he  delight  in  the  worship  of  God,  is 
Bsalotts  ibr  his  service,  making  kU  glory  the  end 
and  aim  of  all  his  actions;  if  he  labour  to  fulfil 
his  allotted  duties  oonscientiously ;  if  he  love  his 
ftllow  creatures  as  the  children  of  the  same 
eommon  father,  and  partakers  of  the  same  com. 
mon  hope ;  if  he  feel  the  same  compassion  fer 
the  immortal  interests,  as  for  the  worldly  dis- 
tresses  of  the  unfortunate ;  fergiving  others,  as 
he  hopee  to  be  forgiven ;  if  hrendeavour  accord- 
ing to  his  measure  and  ability,  to  diminish  the 
vice  and  misery  with  which  the  world  abounds, 
CAel  man  has  a  solid  ground  of  peace  and  hope, 
thuoffh  he  may  not  have  those  sensible  evidences 
which  afford  triumph,  and  einltatioo..  In  the 
mean  while,  the  man  of  a  heated  imagination, 
who  boasts  of  myslerioas  oommunicattooe  with, 
io,  is  perhaps  exhibiting  outirardly  nnfiivourable 
marks  of  bis  reel  state,  and  holding  out  by  his 
low  practice,  diseouragemeots  unfriendly  to  that 
religion  of  which  he  professes  himself  a  shining 


*n%  asber  Chriatiaa  is  te  ftdly  eoaviaeed, 


that  only  He  who  oMie  the  bsertvQu 
it,  as  the  enthusiast  BO  is  as  fbllv  persuaded 
that  his  natural  (fispositions  cannot  be  changed, 
nor  his  afleetions  purified,  but  by  the  agency  of 
the  IMvine  Spirit,  aa  the  fenatie.  And  though 
he  presume  act  to  limit  cawipoteace  to  a  soddea 
or  a  gradual  change,  yet  he  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  aecertam  the  day,  and  the  hour« 
and  the  moment,  coatsnled  to  be  essured  thet 
whereee  he  was  once  Uind  he  BOW  s^e.  If  he 
do  not  pieeome  in  bis  own  case  to  fU  the  cirs- 
neCdyy  if  eeaoereisn,  he  is  not  less  certain  as  to 
its  efraeta  If  he  caimol  eaumerate  dates,  and 
reeapitulale  fedinni  he  can  and  does  pnidaee 
saoh  evidences  of  his  improveoMnti  as  virtuone 
habits,  a  devout  temper,  an  humble  and  cliartta*> 
ble  spirit,  *  repentanee  towarde  God,  aad  fidth  ia 
oar  Lord  J4am  Christ  ;*  aad  this  gives  an  evi* 
denoe  less  equivocal,  as  existing  mere  in  the 
heart  than  en  the  lipa,  and  osore  in  the  life  than 
ia  the  discoarse.  Surely  if  a  pleat  be  fieurieh* 
ing,  the  braachee  green,  aad  the  firuit  feir  aad 
abundant,  we  mav  ventare  te  pieaoaace  these  ta 
be  iadtcationa  of  health  aad  vigear,  thoagh  wa 
eanaot  ascertain  the  laonMnt  whea  the  seed 
was  aowa,  or  the  maaasr  ia  which  it  epraag 
up.* 

Sir  Jofea,  who  had  been  aa  atteative  lielener, 
but  had  not  yet  spokea  a  word,  now  said,  smiling, 
'  Mr.  Stanley,  you  stoer  most  happily  betweea 
the  two  extremes.  Thb  exdosive  cry  of  grace 
in  one  part^  of  rdigiooiata,  which  drives  ths  op^ 
posits  nde  inloas  uareaaonahle  a  clamour  agaiast 
It,  reminds  me  of  the  Queen  of  Loaie  ^malone. 
When  the  Jesuits  who  we^  of  the  court  partyi 
made  so  violent  aa  outcry  agaiast  the  Janeeaieiei 
fer  no  reeeoa  but  because  they  had  more  piety 
thaa  themsdves.  Her  Majesty  was  so  fberfhl 
of  beiag  thought  to  fevour  the  oppressed  sidci 
that  in  the  excess  of  her  party  aeal,  she  veh^ 
mently  exclaimed,*  Oh  He  apoa  grace!  fie  upon 
grace  !*  ** 

Hr. ^Stanley.  'Perty  vicleaoe  thiaks  it  eaa 
aever  recede  far  eiio^|h  hom  the  side  it  op» 
poses.* 

T^frrd,  '  But  how  then  is  our  religion  to  be 
known,  except  by  our  making  a  profession  of 
trutbsi  which  the  irreligious  are  either  ignoreal 
of  or  oppoeeT 

Sunitf.  *  There  is,  as  I  have  alreedy  obeerv* 
ed,  a  more  infallible  criterion.  It  is  beet  knowa 
by  the  effects  it  producee  on  the  heart,  and  ea 
the  temper.  A  religion,  which  consisti  in  opi. 
nioos  only,  will  not  advance  us  in  our  progress 
to  heaven ;  it  is  apt  to  inflate  the  mind  with  the 
pride  of  disputation ;  and  victory  b  so  common* 
\j  the  object  of  debete,  that  eternity  alides  enl 
of  eight  The  two  cardinal  points  of  our  reli* 
gion,  justification  and  saaetificatioa,  are,  if  I 
may  m  allowed  the  term,  correlatives ;  they  im- 
ply a  reciprocal  relation,  aor  do  I  call  that  stale 
Christiaaity,  in  which  either  is  mperalely  and 
exclusively  maintained.  The  ULkm  of  theee 
manifests  the  dominion  of  religion  in  the  hcert^ 
t^  increeslni^  its  hamility,  by  purifying  its  aflee* 
tione,  by  setSag  h  above  the  eoatamiaatioo  of 
the  Biaxime  aad  haWta  of  the  world,  by  detadi- 
iag  it  fWmi  the  vanities  of  time,  end  elevating  il 
to  a  desire  fiir  the  richee  of  eteraity«* 

IVrrsi.    •  All  the  eifaortaliMi  te  datite  with 
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whteh  io  tuBnf  wiiMins  ftbonad,  are  ooly  an  in- 
IKofeoMnt  m  ibe  libeitj  of  m  Cbristiui.  A  (rM 
b«Uef«r  knows  of  no  duty  but  lUth,  no  nito  bat 
lofB.* 

StanUf.  *Lofe  it  indood  the  fiNmtein  uid 
priitctplo  of  all  prmotMil  iwtno.  Bot  lovo  tlioir 
leqniret  tome  regfoktion  to  direot  iti  oxertion ; 
■ome  hw  to  yukto  ito  aodont }  mom  rale  to  pro- 
Tont  ita  nbcmtiona }  aoHM  fonrd  to  btndtr  Ihnt 
which  io  Tigofooo  ftum  boooiiiiny  oooontric. 
With  ioeb  a  rofnktioa,  ouoh  a  law,  aooh  a 
goard,  tbo  dmne  othiea  of  tlw  ifBopel  bavo  flir- 
aialiad  oa.  Tbo  word  of  Ood  ia  as  nmoh  oar 
rula,  aa  bia  8pifil  ia  oar  foido,  or  baa  Son  oar 
*  way.'  Tbia  aaarriag  mla  alono  aaoataaChria. 
lian  liberty  from  diaordar,  from  daafar,  fltmi  ir- 
ta^larity,  from  eiooai.  Cooftrnuty  to  tbo  pre- 
oepta  of  the  Rodeemar  ia  tbe  oMal  inftlliUa 
proof  of  bavtnf  an  iateraat  in  bia  daaib.' 

Wa  aftarwarda  iaaoaaiUr  a)id  into  other  aob^ 
jaota,  whan  Mr.  T^trei,  UIdb  a  eooibatant  who 
IhoogiM  hnnealf  ▼wtoriooa,  aaamed  indined  to 
•atom  to  the  ahon*.  Tbo  love  of  money  baviof 
bean  nontionod  by  Mr  John  with  atlrama  aa> 
verity,  Mr.  Tyrrii  aaamed  to  conaider  it  aa  a  ve- 
Bal  iUling,  and  aaid  that  both  arafioaaad  obarity 
might  be  oonatiUitional.' 

«They  may  be  ao,*  aaid  Mr.  Stanley,  •but 
OhriatiiLnlty,  Sir,  baa  a  eonatitotion  of  its  own ; 
a  aopaHndoead  oonatitotion.  A  real  Chriitian 
*ooafera  not  with  fleah  and  blood,'  with  hia  aaa. 
alJIsltenv  whether  be  aliall  five  or  forbear  to 

S'lva,  when  it  ia  a  clear  doty,  and  the  will  of 
od  reqoiree  it  If  wo  believe  in  the  prineiploa, 
wa  rnuet  adopt  tbo  eanoloaiana.  RiBligion  is 
not  an  onprodoetivo  theory,  nor  charity  an  an- 
■aceamrT,  an  incidental  oonaeqaonoe,  nor  a  eoa> 
tingent  left  to'onr  choice.'  You  are  a  olamie, 
Mr.  Tyrrel,  and  cannot  have  forgotten  that  in 
yoor  mythologtcal  poeta,  the  throe  Pagan  graoea 
were  always  Imit  together  hand  in  hand  i  Ilia 
three  Christian  graces  are  equally  inseparablo, 
and  the  greatest  of  tiiese  is  charity ;  that  grand 
prineipla  of  love,  of  which  almayiving  is  only 
one  branch.' 

Mr.  Tyrrel  endaavoored  to  evade  the  eabject, 
and  aeemed  to  iattmato  that  triia  Christianity 
migfat  be  known  withoot  any  soeb  evidenoee  aa 
Mr.  Stanley  thought  necessary.  Thb  led  the 
latter  to  ineiat  warmly  an  tiie  vast  straee  which 
every  part  of  Soriptare  kud  on  tbe  dnty  of  eha- 
rity.  Ita  doctrines,'  aaid  he,  *  ita  precepta,  ita 
promises,  and  ita  enmplee  all  Inciihsato  it— 
*tbe  new  oemmandment*  of  John—-*  the  pare  and 
ande6ted  religion^  of  Jamea — *  Ye  shall  be  re- 
eomponsed  at  tbe  reenrreotion  of  the  joet'  of 
Luke— the  daily  and  hoorly  praetioe  of  Him, 
who  not  only  taught  to  do  good,  bat  who  *  went 
about  doing  it*—^  The  atora  for  »  good  founda- 
tion  affainst  the  time  to  oome*  of  rani — nay,  in 
the  only  full,  eolemn,  and  express  representation 
of  the  last  day,  which  the  gcepel  eahibits,  cha- 
rity is  not  only  brought  forward  as  a  predomi- 
■ant,  a  distinguishing  foatnre  of  the  righteousi 
bat  a  speeifle  roeompense  eaoms  to  be  aasigned 
to  it,  when  practised  on  true  Chrvtian  grounds. 
And  it  ia  not  a  little  obeervable,  that  the  only 
posthomous  quotation  fVom  tbe  sayings  of  our 
divine  Saviour  which  the  Scripture  has  reoordad, 
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the  words  of  th«  liord  Jeaoi,  bow  bn  aaid,  it  k 
more  Ueesed  to  give  than  reoeiva.* 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

Tns  next  afternoon,  when  we  were  all  ooa- 
voraiag  together,  I  aaked  Mr.  Stenley  whatopi- 
nion  be  hdd  oo  a  anbjeot  which  had  lately  baea 
a  mod  deal  eanvaaaed,  tbe  propriety  of  young 
Umee  learning  the  dead  ianguages ;  particuhtfly 
the  Latin.  Hewaaailoat  Mrs.  Stanley  amiM. 
Phflsbelauffhed  outright.  LueUla,  who  had  near- 
Iv  fioiahed  making  tsa,  binshad  oxoaesifolw. 
Uttle  Celia,  who  waa  atetuig  on  my  knee  while 
I  waa  taaehing  her  to  draw  a  bird,  pat  an  end  to 
the  diffiooky,  by  looking  up  in  my  faee  and  cry* 
ing  oat— >  Why,  Sir,  LooiUa  reada  Latin  with 
Papa  overy  rooming.'  I  eaat  a  timid  eye  mm 
MiM  Stanley,  who,  after  patting  the  sugar  into 
tbo  cream  pot,  and  tbe  tea  into  tbe  sugar  baain, 
alid  oot  of  the  room,  beckoning  Phmbe  to  fotiow 
her. 

'Poor  LneUk,*  eaid  Mr.  Stanley, '  1  feel  for 
bar !  Well,  Sir,*  eontinued  he,  *  you  have  din. 
covered  bf  external,  what  I  trust  would  not  hava 
been  found  by  internal  evidence.  Parente  wb* 
are  in  high  oiroometanoea,  yet  from  prineipto 
abridge  their  daughtera  of  the  pleaeorea  of  H^ 
dissipated  part  of  the  world,  may  be  allowed  to 
anbatitote  other  pleasures ;  and  if  the  girl  has  a 
Btrong  inquisittvo  mind,  they  may  direot  ft  to 
aaeh  purautta  as  call  for  vigorous  appUcatloo^ 
and  the  exerciae  of  the  mental  powers.* 

*  How  doea  that  aweet  girl  manage,*  said  Lady 
Bolfield,  'tobe  eo  utterly  void  of  pretanaion  T  Sa 
much  softness  and  ao  much  uaefnlnosa,  strip  her 
of  all  tbo  terrora  of  learning.' 

*  At  first,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  I  only  meant 
to  give  Lncilla  as  much  Latin  as  would  teaeh 
her  to  grammatim  her  Engiiah,  bot  her  quiolc. 
noes  in  acquiring  led  mo  on,  and  I  think  I  did 
right ;  for  it  ia  superficial  knowledge  that  atf. 
citee  vanity.  A  learned  language,  which  a  dia- 
oreet  woman  will  never  produce  in  ooropany,  ia 
less  likely  to  make  her  vain,  than  thoae  aoquira* 
mente  which  are  alwaya  in  exhibition.  And 
after  all,  it  is  a  faaokneyod  remark,  that  tiio  beat 
instructed  girl  will  have  leee  ieayming  than  a 
achootboy ;  and  why  should  vanity  operate  in 
her  caaa  more  than  in  his  T 

*  For  this  single  reason.  Sir,*  said  I, '  that  ovary 
boy  knows  that  which  very  fow  girls  are  taught; 
Suspect  me  not,  however,  of  censuring  a  maasora 
which  I  admire«  I  hope  the  example  of  yoof 
daughtera  will  help  to  mm  the  tone  of  fomalt 
edncation.* 

'Softly,  aeftly,' interrupted  Mr.  Stanley, ' ra- 
trench  your  plural  number.  It  is  only  one  girl 
oot  of  six  who  haa  deviated  from  the  beaten 
track.  I  do  not  expect  many  oonvorto,  to  what 
I  moat  rather  call  my  practice  in  one  instanoe» 
than  my  general  opinion.  I  am  ao  eoavinosd 
of  the  prevailing  prejodioa,  that  the  thing  baa 
never  been  named  oot  of  the  foraily*  If  my  gay 
neighboor  Misa  Rattle  knew  thai  Luoilia  haii 
learned  Latin,  aha  wooM  iqstantly  find  out  a  Aw 
odd  momenta  to  add  that  language  to  her  inon 
anqawamonta^  baeauaa  £sr  aoihafteaa 
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jiSkfd  t9  m  tor  it,  aaa  b^caoM  Lwiy  DL  Duh 
bac  never  learnt  jt  I  assure  proa,  however,* 
.(laughing  as  he  spoke,)  *  I  never  intend  to  smug- 
mU  my  poor  girl  on  anj  man,  bj  oonpealing 
Irom  him  this  unpopular  attainment,  any  more 
than  1  would  conceal  any  personal  defect.* 
.  *  I  will  honeatly  confess,*  said  Sir  John,  who 
had  not  yet  spoken,  *  that  had  I  been  to  judge 
the  ca^e  ajpriori^  had  I  met  Miss  Stanley  undef 
the  terriiymg  persuasion  that  she  was  a  scholar, 
I  own  I  should  have  met  her  with  a  prejudice ; 
I  should  have  feared  she  might  be  forward  in 
conversation,  deficient  in  feminine  manners,  and 
destitute  of  domestic  talents.  But  having  had 
such  a  fair  occasion  of  admiring  her  engaging 
modesty,  her  gentle  and  unassuming  tone  in  so^ 
ciety,  and  above  all,  having  heard  from  Lady 
Belfleld  how  eminently  she  excels  in  the  true 
science  of  a  lady,  domestic  knowledge,  I  cannot 
refuse  her  that  additional  regard,  which  this  so- 
lid acquirement,  so  meekly .  borne,  deserves. 
Nor,  on  reflection,  do  I  see  why  we  should  be  so 
forward  to  instruct  a  woman  in  the  language 
spoken  at  Rome  in  its  present  degraded  state,  in 
which  there  are  comparativelv  few  authors  to 
Improve  her,  and  vet  be  afraid  that  she  should 
be  acquainted  with  that  which  was  its  vernacu- 
lar tongue,  in  its  age  of  glorv  two  thousand  years 
ago,  and  which  abounds  witn  writers  of  supreme 
excellence.* 

I  was  charmed  at  these  coacessions  from  Sir 
John,  and  exclaimed  with  a  transport  which  I 
could  not  restrain  :  *  In  our  friends,  even  in  our 
common  acquaintance,  do  we  not  delight  to  as. 
sociate  with  those  whose  pursuits  have  been 
similar  to  our  own,  and  who  have  read  the  same 
books  ?  How  dull  do  we  find  it,  when  civility 
compels  us  to  pass  even  a  day  with  an  illiterate 
man  7  Shall  we  not  then  dehght  in  the  kindred 
acquirements  of  a  dearer  friend  7  Shall  we  not 
rejoice  in  a  companion  who  has  drawn,  though 
less  copiously,  perhaps,  from  the  same  rich 
sources  with  ourselves;  who  can  relish  the 
beauty  we  quote,  and  trace  the  allusion  at  which 
tre  hint  ?  I  do  not  mean  that  learning  is  abso- 
lately  necessary,  but  a  man  of  taste  who  has  an 
Irnoraat  wife,  cannot,  in  her  company,  think 
ins  own  thoughts,  nor  speak  his  own  language. 
His  thoughts  he  will  suppress ;  his  language  he 
irill  debase,  the  one  from  hopelessness,  the  other 
from  compassion. — He  must  be  continually  low. 
ering  and  dilating  his  meaning,  in  order  to 
make  himself  intelligible.  This  he  will  do  fbr 
the  woman  he  loves,  but  in  doing  it  he  will  not 
be  happy.  She  who  cannot  be  entertained  by 
his  conversation,  will  not  be  convinced  by  his 
reasoning ;  and  at  length  he  will  find  out  that 
it  is  less  trouble  to  lower  his  own  standard  to 
hers,  than  to  exhaust  himself  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  raise  hers  to  his  own.* 

'  A  fine  high  soundinj;  iiradey  Charles,  spoken 
eon  am9re*  said  Sir  ^hn.  *  I  really  believe 
though,  that  one  reason  why  women  are  so  fH' 
volous  is  that  the  things  they  are  tanght  are  not 
solid  enough  to  fix  the  attention,  exercise  the  in- 
tellect, and  fortify  the  understanding.  They 
learn  little  that  inures  to  reasoning,  or  compels 
to  patient  meditation.* 

*  I  consider  the  difficulties  of  a  solid  educa- 
tion,* said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  as  a  sort  of  preliminary 


«oiiiM»  inlaoded  perhaps  by  Piofidsoee  m  ft 

|[radual  preparative  for  the  subsequent  difficoL 
tiea  of  life;  as  a  prelude  tp  the  acquisition  of 
that  solidity  and  firmness  of  character  whioli 
actual  trials  are  hereafler  to  confirm.  Thoagh 
I  would  not  make  instruction  nnnecesaarUjr 
harsh  and  rugged,  yet  I  would  not  wish  to  in* 
crease  its  facilities  to  such  a  degree  as  to  weakea 
that  robustness  of  mind  which  it  should  be  it« 
object  to  promote,  in  order  to  reader  mental  di«» 
cipline  subservient  to  moral.* 

*  How  have  you  managed  with  your  othec 
girls,  Stanley,*  said  Sir  John,  '  for  though  yoi4 
vindicate  general  knowledge,  you  proiesa  not  to 
wish  for  general  learning  m  the  sex/  , 

*  Far  from  it,*  replied  Air.  Stanley.    *  I  am  ft 

Sardener  you  know,  and  accustomed  to  study 
le  genius  of  the  soil  before  I  plant.  Most  of 
my  aaughters,  like  the  daufhlers  of  other  men^ 
have  some  one  talent,  or  at  least  propeositj ;  fbr 
parents  are  too  apt  to  mistake  inclination  fbr 
genius.  This  propensity  I  endeavour  to  find, 
out,  and  to  cultivate.  But  if  I  find  the  natural 
bias  very  strong,  and  not  very  safe,  I  ^then  la^ 
hour  to  counteract,  instead  of  encouraging  the 
tendency,  and  try  to  give  it  a  fresh  direction. 
Lucilla  having  a  strong  bent  to  whatever  relates 
to  intellectual  taste,  I  have  read  over  with  her 
the  most  unexceptionable  parts  of  a  few  of  thft 
beat  Roman  classics.  She  began  at  nine  years 
old,  fbr  I  have  remarked  that  it  is  not  learning' 
much,  but  learning  late  which  makes  pedants. 

*  Phmbe,  who  has  a  superabundance  of  viva- 
city, I  have  in  some  measure  tamed,  by  not  only 
making  her  a  complete  mistress  of  arithmetic, 
but  by  giving  her  a  tincture  of  mathematics. 
Nothing  puts  such  a  bridle  on  the  fancy  as  de- 
monstration. A  habit  of  Computing  steadies 
the  mind,  and  subdues  the  soarings  of  imagina- 
tion. It  sobers  the  vagaries  of  trope  and  figure, 
substitutes  truth  for  metaphor,  and  exactness  for 
amplifieation.  This  girl,  who  if  she  had  been 
fbd  on  poetry  and  wonis  of  imagination,  might 
have  become  a  Miss  Sparkes,  now  rather  gives 
herself  the  airs  of  a  calculatiNr  and  of  a  grave* 
computist.  Tiioagh,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cat 
in  the  fable,  who  was  metamorphoeed  into  a  lady, 
nature  will  break  but  as  soon  as  the  scratching 
of  a  mouse  n  heard ;  and  allPhosbe's  philosophy 
can  scarcely  keep  her  in  order,  if  any  work  of 
fkncy  comes  in  her  way. 

*  To  soften  the  horrors  of  her  ikte,  however, 
I  allbwed  her  to  read  t  few  of  the  best  things  in 
her  fiivoarite  class.  When  I  read  to  her  the 
more  delicate  parts  of  Chilliver's  IVavels,  with 
which  she  was  enchanted,  she  affected  to  be  an- 
gry at  the  voyage  to  Laputa,  because  it  ridicules 
philosophical  science.  And  in  Brobdignag,  she 
said  the  proportions  were  not  correct  I  must 
however  explain  to  you,  that  the  use  which  I 
made  of  these  dry  studies  with  Pha»be,  was  pre- 
oiMly  the  same  wbioh  the  in^enions  Mr.  Che- 
shire makes  of  his  steel  machines  fbr  delbcttve 
shapes,  to  straighten  a  crooked  tsndsDOjr  or 
strengthen  a  weak  one.  Having  employed  these 
means  to  set  her  mind  ttprigfat,  and  to  cure  a 
wrong  bias,  as  that  skllfiil  gentleman  discards 
his  apparatus  as  soon  as  the  patient  becomes 
straight,  so  have  I  disooatinued  these  jiNirsait^ 
ibr  I  never  meAnt  to  make  a  mathematical  lady 
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Mr  umI  m  Mttt^  Toim,  and  wiH 

Mf  9tmd  pfejT  w«II  — oBfi  ht  my  jirl  wlio 
■oc  to  maM  mwie  bar  |nuihwluii  Om  or  t\ 
•f  the  oIlMra  iiBf  amambly. 

The  little  one,  wC*  broof M  tbe  hat  aoaafay, 
km  m  atroof  tarn  ht  natiird  Uaiorr,  ami  we  aB 
af  «B  fenarallj  botaaiM  a  tittle  or  an  eveniof , 
wUflh  f  if«e  a  freali  iateraai  te  oar  walka.  She 
will  aoen  draw  ptanta  aad  flowere  pretty  aeeo. 
lately.  Looiia  alae  haa  aome  taete  ia  deeigniag, 
aad  talMe  tolerable  aketebee  ftooi  aatare.  Tbeee 
«•  eaeoarafo  beoaaee  they  are  aolitary  plea* 
aarae,  and  want  no  witaeeeee.  Tbey  all  are  too 
eagor  te  impart  aoawwhat  of  what  they  know 
to  year  little  ftvoarite  Cslie,  who  ie  ia  deafer 
af  piekiaf  ap  a  little  of  every  thiaf  ,  the  eare 
way  to  f  seal  ta  anthlnff. 

*  Thaa  eeeh  girl  ie  raraiahed  with  aooie  one 
af  iadependont  anraeement  Bat  what 
baeooie  of  them,  or  rather  what  wonld 

ef  their  mother  and  me,  if  erery  one  of 
them  wee  a  aeholar,  a  matliematioian,  a  ainfer, 
a  perftnaer,  a  hotaaiat,  a  painter  7  Did  we  at 
tompt  to  fcree  all  theee  aooairemenu  and  a 
doaea  more  oa  every  firl,  all  aer  Hwu  woold  be 
oeeapiod  aboot  thinfe  which  will  be  of  no  raloe 
to  ber  in  ttemiiy,  I  need  not  tell  yon  that  we 
are  oereAiUy  eommonicaUng  to  every  one  of 
them  that  foneral  knowledge  which  ahoold  be 
oomBMB  to  ell  gentlewomen. 

'  In  nnrolling  the  vaat  volume  of  ancient  and 
amdera  hiatory»  I  ground  oa  it  MNne  of  my  moat 
aeeAil  iaatraotiona,  and  point  out  bow  the  troth 
ef  Seriotore  ia  illoatrated  by  the  erimee  and 
Oorroptiona  which  hiatory  reoorde,  and  that  the 
eame  pride,  covetoaaneee,  ambttioo,  tnrbalence, 
and  deceit,  brin|  miaery  on  empiree,  and  de- 
atroy  the  peace  of  Ihmiliee.  To  hiatory,  geogra* 
phy,  and  cbronidogy  are  each  indiapenatble  ap. 
pendegee,  that  it  woold  be  aaperfluooa  to  inaiet 
CO  their  aeefniaeee.    Ae  to  aatrooomy,  while 

*  the  heavena  declare  the  fhwy  of  God,*  it  eeema 
a  kind  of  impiety  not  to  give  yoong  people  eome 
ipaight  into  it 

*  I  hope,*  eaid  Sir  John,  *  that  yoa  do  not  ex. 
dude  the  modem  langoagee  IVom  yoor  plan.* 

•  Ae  to  Fimich,'  replied  Bf  r.  Stanley,  •  with  that 
thoroQffh  inooneietency  which  ie  common  to 
man,  the  demand  ibr  it  eeema  to  have  rieen  in 
meet  proportion  aa  it  ought  to  have  eonk.*  I 
woold  not  however  rob  my  children  of  a  lan- 
gnage  in  whioh,  though  there  are  more  hooka 
to  be  avoidwl,  there  are  aMire  that  deeerve  to  be 
read,  thaa  in  all  the  ibieign  l^nguagea  pot  to- 
gether.* 

*  If  ra  prohibit  Italian,*  mid  Sir  John  laugh, 
ing,  *  I  wiU  eetve  you  aa  Cowper  adviaed  the 
boys  and  girU  to  verve  Johnson  lor  depreciating 
Henry  and  Emma  (  I  will  join  the  mosiaai  and 
poetical  ladies  in  tearing  yoo  to  pieoee,  as  the 
Thraeian  dameele  did  (K'pben%  and  aend  your 
bead  with  hie 

Dowa  tiw  swift  HsWnsto  Ike  LasMaathora. 

'  Yoo  remember  me^  my  dear  Bdfield,*  re. 
plied  Mr.  Stenley,  '  a  warm  admirer  of  the  ex. 
quisite  beauties  of  Italian  poetry.    But  a  father 

•  See  aa  inmious  Uttls  trnUsd  entitled  Latiuai  Be* 
diWvum,  or  ins  nMdsni  ess  of  tlii  Luia  lugaaf^  aa4 
•be  prsvftisace  of  tlw  IVeaeli. 


Ibeh^  or  rather  Jadgee  dWbiwitly  flam  Ibe  amn 
man  of  taete,  and  aa  a  lather,  I  cennot  help  m* 
gretting,  that  what  ie  commonly  pat  into  the 
handa  of  oar  daoghtera,  ie  eo  eoMlory,  that  It 
bee  a  tendency  to  euAen  tbeee  miade  which  ra- 
ther want  to  be  invigorated. 

*  There  are  few  thinga  I  more  deprecate  Ibr 
cirbi  then  a  poetical  oducatioa,  the  evileof  whielh 
I  nw  eadly  exempli6ed  ia  a  yoang  (Hand  of 
Mre.  Stanley.  She  had  beauty  and  talente.  Her 
parents,  enchanled  with  both,  left  her  entirely 
to  her  own  guidance.  She  yielded  heredf  up 
to  the  ancontroUod  ravings  of  a  vagrant  iaaoy. 
When  a  child,  ehe  wrote  vereee,  which  were 
ehowa  in  her  preeence  to  every  gueei,  their 
flattery  completed  her  intoxicatioo.  She  after- 
wards  tranelated  Italian  eonneta,  and  compoeed 
elegiee  of  which  love  wes  the  only  themes 
Tbeee  ehe  wee  encouraged  by  her  asother  to  re. 
cite  hereelf,  in  aH  companiee,  with  a  pathoe  aad 
senaibilitv  which  delighted  her  pereate,  bat 
alarmed  her  more  prudent  f^icnde. 

*  She  grew  up  with  tJie  confirmed  opinion  that 
the  two  great  and  eole  concema  of  human  lilb 
wore  love  and  poetry.  She  coaeiderod  them  en 
ineeparably  connected,  and  ehe  reeolved  in  her 
own  inetonoe  never  to  violate  eo  indispensable  a 
union.  The  object  of  her  afieotioo  was  unhap- 
pily choaen,  and  the  eSbete  of  her  attachmenl 
were  euch  ee  might  have  been  eneded  ftom  a 
connection  Ibr  mod  on  eo  slieht  a  HHindation.  In 
the  perftctiooe  with  which  ehe  inveeted  her 
lover,  ehe  gave  the  reine  to  her  imeginatioa« 
when  ehe  thought  she  wee  only  cooeulting  her 
hearts-She  picked  out  and  put  together  ell  the 
fine  qoalitiee  of  all  the  heroee,  of  all  the  poeto 
she  had  ever  read,  and  into  thie  finiehed  crea. 
tore,  her  fancy  tranelbrmed  her  admirer. 

'Love  and  poetry  commonly  infloenoe  tha 
two  eexee  in  a  very  disproportionate  degree. 
With  men,  each  of  tiwm  ia  only  one  passica 
among  manv.  Lore  hes  variooe  and  poworiU 
comfietitors  in  hearte  divided  between  ambitioii, 
buaineee,and  pleasure.  Poetry  is  only  one  amaee- 
ment  in  minds,  distracted  bv  a  tlwneand  ta* 
multuoos  imrsuito ;  whereaa  in  girle  of  ardent 
tempore,  whoee  Ibelings  are  not  curbed  by  re- 
straint, and  regulated  by  religion,  love  ie  coa* 
sidercd  ee  the  great  busineee  of  their  earthly  ox* 
istenoe.  It  ie  cherished,  not  ee  *the  cordial 
dropb*  but  as  the  whole  contonto  of  the  cap;  tha 
remainder  ia  considered  only  as  ftoth  or  dren 
The  unhappy  victim  not  only  eobmite  te  tha 
deetructive  dominion  of  a  despotic  pemion,  baft 
gloriee  in  it.  So  at  least  did  this  Ul.starred  girL 

*  The  eober  dutiee  of  a  family  had  early  beea 
transfbrred  to  her  aistors,  as  far  beneath  the  at* 
tention  of  so  fine  a  genios ;  while  she  abandon* 
ed  hereelf  to  stadies,  which  kept  her  imagine* 
tion  in  a  fever,  and  to  a  passion  which  theee 
stadies  continually  fed  and  inflamed.  Both  to» 
gether  completed  her  delirium.  She  was  ardent, 
generous,  and  sincere ;  but  violent,  imprudent, 
and  vain  to  excess.  She  eet  the  opinion  of  tibe 
world  at  complete  defiance,  and  wee  not  only  to 
tolly  deetitate  of  judgment  and  disaretion  her 
eel/,  but  deepised  them  in  otbere.  Her  lover  and 
her  muse  were  to  her  instead  of  Uie  whole 
world. 

*  After  having  fiir  eome  years  exchanged  eoa 
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««ta  wider  the  Btmet  of  Laura  apd  Petrarch, 
end  ele^riM  under  thoee  of  Sappho  and  Phaon ; 
the  lover,  to  whom  all  tbia  had  been  mere  aport, 
the  gratificetion  of  vanity,  and  the  recreation 
«f  a»  idliB  hour,  grew  weary. 

Youoger  and  fliirer  he  another  saw. 

Be  drew  off.  Her  veraea  were  left  unanawered, 
her  reproachea  unpitiod.  Laura  wept,  and  Sap- 
pho raved  in  vain. 

*  The  poor  girl,  to  whom  all  thia  viaionary  ro- 
■uuMse  had  been  a  aeriooa  occupation,  which  had 
ewallowed  up  carea  and  datiea,  now  realized 
the  woea  ahe  had  ao  often  admired  and  deacribed. 
Her  upbraidinga  only  aerved  to  alienate  atill 
nore  the  heart  of  her  deserter ;  and  her  deapair, 
vhieh  he  had  the  cruelty  to  treat  aa  fictitiona, 
waa  to  him  a  ■ubject  of  mirth  and  ridicule.  Her 
lettera  were  eipoaed,  her  expoatulatory  verees 
read  at  eluba  and  taverns,  and  the  unhappy  Sap- 
pho wae  toaated  in  deriaion. 

*  All  her  ideal  refine menta  now  degenerated 
into  practical  improprieties.  .  The  public  avow'al 
of  her  paassioa  drew  oa  her  from  the  world 
ebargea  which  she  had  not  merited. — Her  re- 
putation waa  wounded,  her  health  declined,  her 
peace  waa  destroyed.  She  experienced  the  dia- 
aenoora  of  guilt  without  ita  turpitude,  and  in 
the  bloom  of  life  fell,  the  melancholy  victim  to  a 
mistaken  education,  and  an  undisciplined  mind.* 

Mrs.  Stanley  dropped  a  silent  tear  to  the  me- 
■lory  of  her  unhappy  friend,  the  energies  of 
whcoe  mind  she  said  would,  had  they  been 
rightly  directed,  have  formed  a  fine  character. 

*  But  none  uf  the  things  of  which  I  have  been 
•peaking,*  resumed  Mr.  Stonley,  'are  the  great 
and  primary  objecU  of  instruction.  The  incul- 
cation of  fortitude,  prudence,  humility,  temper- 
ance,  self-denial — this  is  education.  These  are 
thinga  which  we  endeavour  to  promote  far  more 
than  arte  or  langoagea.  These  are  tempers, 
the  haint  of  which  should  be  laid  in  earl^,  and 
ibUowed  up  eonsUnt1y«  as  there  is  no  day  in  life 
whieh  will  not  caH  them  into  exercise ;  and  how 
can  that  be  practiaed  which  has  ncrer  been  ac- 
quired! 

*  Perseverance,  meekneaa,  and  industry,*  con- 
tinued he,  *are  the  qualities  we  most  carefully 
ehertah  and  commend.  For  poor  Laura's  sake 
I  make  it  a  point  never  to  extol  any  indications 
of  genius.  Genius  has  pleasure  enough  in  ite 
own  high  aspirings. — Nor  am  I  indeed  over 
much  delighted  with  a  great  blossom  of  telents. 
I  agree  with  good  Bishop  Hall,  tliat  it  is  better 
to  uiin  the  blossoms,  that  the  rest  may  thrive  ; 
and  thai  in  eneouraging  too  many  propensities, 
one  faculty  may  not  atarve  another.* 

Lady  Mlfield  expressed  herself  grateful  for 
the  hinte  Mr.  Stenley  had  thrown  out,  which 
could  not  but  be  of  importance  to  her  who  had 
•o  large  a  family.  After  some  further  questions 
ftom  her  he  proceeded. 

'  I  have  partly  explained  to  yon,  my  dear 
Madam,  why,  though  I  would  not  have  every 
woman  learn  erery  thing,  yet  why  I  would  give 
every  girl,  in  a  certein  station  of  life,  somo  one 
amusing  accomplishment.  There  is  here  and 
there  a  strong  mind,  which  requires  a  more  sub- 
•tantial  nourishment  than  the  common  cduca. 
fion  of  girls  afforda.    To  auch  and  to  such  only, 


would  I  furnish  the  quiet  resource  of  a  dead 
language,  as  a  solid  aliment  which  may  fill  the 
mind  without  inflating  it. 

*  But  that  no  acquiremente  may  inflate  it  let 
me  add,  there  is  but  one  sure  corrective.  Against 
learning,  againat  telente  of  any  kind,  nothing 
can  steady  the  head,  unless  you  fortify  the  heart 
with  real  Chriatianity.  In  raising  the  moral 
edifice,  we  must  sink  deep  in  proportion  aa  we 
build  high.  We  most  widen  the  foundation  if 
we  extend  the  superstructure.  Religion  alone 
can  counteract  the  aspirings  of  genius,  can  re- 
gulate the  pride  of  talente. 

*  And  let  such  women  as  are  diapoaed  to  be 
vain  of  their  comparatively  petty  atuinmenta, 
look  up  with  admiration  to  those  two  oontem- 
porary  shining  examples,  the  venerated  Eliza- 
beth Carter,  and  the  blooming  Elizabeth  Smith. 
I  knew  them  both,  and  to  know  was  to  reren 
them.  In  them,  let  our  young  ladies  contem- 
plate profound  and  various  learning  chastened 
by  true  Christian  humility.  In  them,  let  them 
venerate  acquirements  which  would  have  been 
diatinguiahed  in  a  university,  meekly  softened, 
and  bMuti fully  shaded  by  the  gentle  exertion  of 
every  domestic  virtue,  the  unaffected  exerciae 
of  every  feminine  employment 


CHAP.  XL, 

Ever  since  Mr.  Tyrrel  had  been  last  with  ua, 
I  had  observed  an  unusual  seriousness  in  the 
countenance  of  Sir  John  Belfield,  though  accom- 
panied with  his  natural  complacency.  His  mind 
seemed  intent  on  something  he  wished  to  com- 
municate.  The  first  time  we  were  both  alone  in 
the  library  with  Mr.  Stenley,  Sir  Juhn  aaid« 
*  Stanley,  the  conversations  we  have  lately  had, 
and  especially  the  last  with  Tyrrel,  in  which 
you  bore  so  considerable  a  part,  have  furnished 
me  with  agreeable  matter  for  reflection.  I  hope 
the  pleasure  will  not  be  quite  destitute  of  profit!* 

*  My  dear  Sir  John,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  in 
conversation  with  .Mr.  Tyrrel,  I  labour  under  a 
disadvantage  common  to  every  man,  who  when 
he  is  called  to  defend  some  important  principle 
which  be  thinks  atUcked,  or  undervalued,  is 
brought  into  danger  of  being  suspected  to  un- 
dervalue others,  which,  if  they  in  their  turn 
were  assailed,  he  would  defend  with  equal  zeaL 
When  points  of  the  last  importance  are  slighted 
as  insignificant,  in  order  exclusively  to  magnify 
one  durling  opinion,  I  am  driven  to  appear  as  if 
I  opposed  that  important  tenet,  which,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  seems  pitted  against  the  others.  Those 
who  do  not  previously  know  my  principles, 
might  almost  suspect  me  of  being  an  opposer  of 
that  prime  doctrine,  which  I  really  consider  as 
the  leading  principle  of  Christianity.* 

*  Allow  me  to  say,*  returned  Sir  John  *  that 
my  surprise  has  been  equal  to  my  satisfaction. 
Those  very  doctrines  which  you  maintained,  I 
had  been  assured,  were  the  very  tenete  you 
rejected.  Many  of  our  acquaintance,  who  do 
not  come  near  enough  to  judge,  or  who  would 
not  be  competent  to  judge  if  they  did,  ascribe 
the  stictness  of  your  practice  to  some  unfound- 
ed peculiarities  of  opinion,  and  suspect  that  the 
doctrines  of  Tyrrel,  though  somewhat  modified 
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%  littlo  more  ratlonallj  eoDoeiTed,  and  more  ably 
exproiaed,  are  the  doctrines  held  by  you,  and  \ty 
every  man  who  rises  above  the  ordinary  stand- 
ard of  what  the  wurld  calls  religious  men.  And 
what  is  a  little  absurd  and  inconsequent,  they 
ascribe  to  these  supposed  dangerous  doctrines, 
his  abstinence,  from  the  diversions,  and  his  dis- 
approbation  of  tlie  manners  and  maxims  of  the 
world.  Your  opinions,  however,  I  always  sus- 
pected could  not  be  very  peraicious,  the  effects 
of  which,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  your  liie,  I 
knew  to  be  so  salutary.* 

*  My  dear  Belfield,*  said  Mr.  Stanley  *  men  of 
the  world  are  guilty  of  a  striking  inconsistency 
in  the  charge  Uiey  bring  against  religious  men. 
They  accuse  them  at  once  of  maintaining  doc- 
trines which  lead  to  licentiousness,  and  of  over- 
strictness  in  their  practice.  One  of  them  OMy 
be  true :  but  both  cannot  be  so.* 

*  I  now  find  upon  full  proof,*  replied  Sir  John, 
*  that  there  is  nothing  in  your  sentiments  but 
what  a  man  of  sense  might  approve;  nothing 
but  what,  if  he  be  really  a  man  of  sense,  he  will 
without  scruple  adopt  May  I  be  enabled  more 
fully,  more  practically  to  adopt  them  !  You  shall 
point  out  to  me  such  a  course  of  reading,  as  may 
not  only  clear  up  my  remaining  difficulties,  but 
what  is  infinitely  more  momentous  than  the  so- 
lution of  any  abstract  question,  may  help  to 
•waken  me  to  a  more  deep  and  lively  sense  of  my 
own  individual  interest  in  this  great  concern.* 

Mr.  Stanley *s  benevolent  countenance  was 
lighted  up  with  more  than  its  wonted  animation. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  deep  satisfac- 
tion with  which  his  heart  was  penetrated.  He 
modestly  referred  his  friend  to  Doetor  Barlow, 
as  a  far  more  able  casuist,  though  not  a  more 
cordial  friend.  For  my  own  part,  1  felt  my 
heart  expand  towards  Sir  John,  with  new  svfn- 
pathies  and  an  enlarged  affection.  I  felt  nobler 
motives  of  attachment,  an  attachment  which  I 
hoped  would  be  perpetuated  bevond  the  narrow 
bounds  of  this  perishable  world 

*  My  dear  Sir  John,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  it  Js 
among  the  daily  but  comparatively  petty  trials 
of  every  man,  who  is  deeply  in  earnest  to  secure 
his  immortal  interests,  to  be  classed  with  low 
and  wild  enthusiasts,  whom  his  judgment  con- 
demns, with  hypocrites  against  whom  his  prin- 
ciples revolt,  and  with  men,  pious  and  conscien- 
tious I  am  most  willing  to  allow,  but  differing 
widely  from  his  own  views ;  with  others  who 
evince  a  want  of  charity  in  some  points,  and  a 
want  of  judgment  in  most.  To  l>e  identified,  I 
say,  with  men  so  different  from  yourself,  because 
you  hold  in  common  some  great  truths,  which 
all  real  Christians  have  held  in  all  ages,  and  be- 
cause you  agree  with  them  in  avoiding  the 
blameable  excesses  of  dissipation,  is  among  the 
sacrifices  of  reputation  which  a  man  must  be 
contented  to  make,  who  is  earnest  in  the  great 
object  of  a  Chri8tian*s  pursuit  I  trust,  however, 
that,  through  divine  grace,  I  shall  never  re- 
nounce  my  mtegrity  for  the  praise  of  men,  who 
have  so  little  consistency,  that  thongh  they  pre- 
tend their  quarrel  is  with  your  faith,  yet  who 
would  not  care  how  extravagant  your  belief  was, 
if  your  practice  assimilated  with  their  own.  I 
trust,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  shall  always 
maintain  my  candour  towards  those  with  whom 


we  are  unfairly  iavelfed ;  mum,  nH^inm  tht9f^ 
somewhat  eccentric ;  devout,  thoug h  injudicMNM; 
and  sincere,  though  mistaken;  but  who,  villi 
all  their  errors,  againat  which  I  pfoleirt,  vad 
with  all  their  indiscretion,  which  I  lament,  and 
with  their  ill-judeed  because  irregular  »al, 
which  I  blame,  I  shall  ever  think — always  ex- 
oopting  hypocrites  and  false  pretendere— «re  beV 
ter  men,  and  in  a  safer  state  than  their  rivelers*' 

*  I  have  oflen  suspected,*  said  I,  *  that  under 
the  plausible  pretence  of  objeetiag  to  yoof  creed, 
men  conceal  their  quarrel  with  the  command* 
ments.* 

*  My  dear  Stanley,*  said  Sir  John,  *  bat  Sstt 
this  visit  I  might  have  continued  in  the  com* 
mon  error,  that  there  was  but  one  description  of 
religious  professors.  That  a  fanatical  spiritt 
and  a  fierce  adoption  of  one  or  two  partieulaff 
doctrines,  to  tlie  exclusion  of  all  the  rest,  with  • 
total  indifference  to  morality,  and  a  sovereign 
contempt  of  prudence,  made  op  the  character 
against  which  I  confess,  I  entertained  a  serious 
disgust  Still,  however,  I  loved  ytm  too  well, 
and  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  your  understand* 
ing,  to  suspect  that  you  would  ever  be  drawn 
into  those  practical  errors,  to  which  I  had  been 
told,  your  theory  inevitably  led.  Yet  I  own  I 
had  an  aversion  to  this  dreaded  enthosiaaxa 
which  drove  me  into  the  opposite  extreme. 

*  How  many  men  have  I  known,*  replied  Mr« 
Stanley,  smiling,  *  whe,  from  their  dread  of  • 
burning  zeal,  have  taken  refuge  in  a  freezing 
indifference?  As  to  the  two  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  neither  of  them  is  the  true  climate  of 
Christianity  ;  yet  the  fear  of  each  drives  men  of 
opposite  complexions  into  the  other,  instead  of 
fixing  them  in  the  temperate  zone  which  lies  be* 
tween  them,  and  which  is  the  region  of  genuine 
piety. 

*  The  truth  is,  Sir  John,  yoifr  society  oonsidoni 
earnestness  in  religion  as  the  fever  of  a  distem* 
pered  understanding,  while  in  inferior  concernn 
they  admire  it  as  tlie  indication  of  a  powerful 
mind.  Is  zeal  in  politics  accounted  the  mark 
of  a  vulgar  intellect?  Did  they  consider  the  un* 
quenchable  ardour  of  Pitt,  did  they  regard  the 
lofty  enthusiasm  of  Fox,  as  evidences  of  a  feeble 
or  a  disordered  mind  7  Yet  I  will  venture  to  ae. 
sert,  that  ardour  in  religion  is  as  much  more 
noble  than  ardour  in  politics  as  the  prize  for 
which  it  contends  is  more  exalted.  It  is  be* 
yond  all  comparison  superior  to  the  highest  hu- 
man interest,  the  truth  and  justice  of  which  afW 
all  may  possibly  be  mistaken,  and  the  objects  of 
which  must  infallibly  have  an  end.* 

Dr.  Barlow  came  in,  and  seeing  us  earnestly 
engaged,  desired  that  he  might  not  interrupt 
the  conversation.  Sir  John  in  a  few  words  in- 
formed him  of  what  had  passed,  and  with  a  most 
graceful  humility  spoke  of  his  own  share  in  it, 
and  confessed  how  much,  he  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  stream  of  popular  prejudice,  re- 
specting men  who  had  courage  to  make  a  eon* 
sistent  profession  of  Christianity.  *  I  now,*  add* 
ed  he,  *  begin  to  think  with  Addison,  that  sin- 
gularity in  religion  is  heroic  bravery,  *  because 
it  only  leaves  tiie  species  by  soaring  above  it' 

After  some  observations  from  Dr.  Barlow, 
much  in  point,  he  went  to  remark  that  the  dif- 
ficulties of  a  clergyman  were  much  increased 
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Iff  ttie  dtertd  aanmn  of  tiie  Af«.  *The  tone 
oTnliiriMi*  writiMkgf*  Mid  ho,  *  but  eapectaUy  the 
toM  of  ralicioiw  oooTenatioD,  if  maoh  lowered. 
Tbe  lanfoere  of  a  ChrietUo  minister  in  dis- 
Onwief  Uhnetkn  topioa  will  natnrally  be  eon- 
flMMnt  to  that  of  Scripture.  The  Scriptare 
■peaks  of  a  man  bein;  rtuewed  in  the  tpitU  of 
Ms  mimdi  of  his  bein^  tanetified  by  the  puee  if 
€hd.  Now  bow  mnch  eireumlocatioB  is  neoes- 
■arj  ibf  us  in  oonversing  with  a  man  of  the 
world,  to  eentej  the  sense  withoat  adopting^ 
tbe  expression ;  and  what  pains  mast  we  take 
te  make  our  meaning  intelligible  withoat  giving 
diegust,  and  to  be  osefnl  withoat  causing  irri- 
tation !* 

Hir  Jehu,  *  Bat,  my  good  Doctor,  is  it  not  a 
lUtle  porilanical,  to  make  use  of  such  solemn 
esppssskme  in  company  V 
.  Dr,  Bmriou),  *  Sir,  it  is  worse  than  poritani- 
oai,  it  is  hypocritici],  where  the  principle  itself 
dees  not  exist ;  and  CTcn  where  it  does,  it  is 
highly  inexpedient  to  introdoce  each  phrases 
into  general  company  at  all.  Bot  I  am  speak- 
ing or  serioas  private  conversation,  when,  if  a 
Hiwistur  ie  reelly  in  earnest,  there  is  nothing 
•hoiird  in  his  pmdent  use  of  Scripture  expres. 
■ioBO.  One  great  difficalty,  and  which  obstructs 
tke  nseftdness  of  a  clergyman,  in  conversation 
with  many  persons  of  the  higher  dass,  who 
thmld  be  sorry  not  to  be  thought  religious,  is, 
that  they  keep  up  so  little  aoquaintance  with  tbe 
Bible,  that  firom  their  ignorance  of  its  venerable 
phraseology,  they  are  diended  at  the  introduc 
tion  of  a  text,  not  because  it  is  Scriptare ;  for 
that  they  maintain  a  kind  of  general  reverence ; 
bM,  becevse,  ftam  not  reading  it,  they  do  not 
hHow  that  it  is  Scripture. 

*  I  once  lent  a  person  of  rank  and  talents  an 
■dsMFable  sermon,  written  by  one  of  our  first 
divines.  Though  deeply  pbus,  it  was  composed 
Witfi  uncommon  spirit  and  elegance,  and  I 
lh«ught  it  did  not  contain  one  phrase  which 
oould  offbnd  the  most  fiwtidious  critic.  When 
lie  returned  it,  he  assured  me  that  he  liked  it 
much  on  the  whole,  and  should  have  approved  it 
altogether,  but  for  one  methodistical  expression. 
To  my  utter  astonishment  he  pointed  to  the  ex- 
ceptionable passage,  *  There  ia.oow  no  condemna- 
tion to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk 
■et  aAsr  the  flesh  but  after  the  Spirit*  The 
chapter  and  verse  not  being  mentioned,  he  never 
suspettod  it  was  a  quotation  from  the  Bible.' 

*Tbis  is  one  among  many  reasons,*  said  Mr. 
Stanley, '  why  I  so  strennousljr  insist  that  young 
persons  should  read  the  Scriptures,  unaltered 
unmodernized,  unmutilated,  unabridged.  If  pa- 
mnts  do  not  make  a  point  of  this,  the  peculiar i- 
ties  of  sacred  language  will  become  really  obeo- 
iMe  to  the  next  generation.* 

In  answer  to  some  further  remarks  of  Sir 
John,  Mr.  Stanley  said,  smiling, '  i  have  some- 
times amussd  myself  with  making  a  collection 
of  certain  things,  which  are  now  considered  and 
held  up  by  a  pretty  large  class  of  men  as  the  in- 
ftlUble  symptoms  of  methodism.  Those  which 
at  present  occur  to  my  recollection  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Going  to  church  in  the  afternooo,  main- 
miaing  family  prayer,  not  travelling,  or  giving 
gtoat  dinners  or  other  entertainmento  on  Sun- 
Says,  reioicing  in  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
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promoting  the  religknis  instnntioB  of  the  poor 
at  home,  subscribing  to  the  Bible  Sooietv,  and 
contributing  to  eetablish  Christianity  altfoad. 
Theee,  though  the  man  attend  no  eccentric  clnfu 
gyman,  hold  no  one  enthusiastic  doctrine,  asso* 
ciate  with  no  fanatic,  is  sober  in  his  conversa* 
tion,  consistent  in  his  jiractice,  correct  in  hie 
whole  deportment,  will  infallibly  fix  on  him  tha 
charge  of  methodism.  Any  ens  of  theee  will  ei* 
cite  suspicion,  but  all  united  will  not  fail  abso- 
lutely to  stigmatise  him.  The  most  devoted  attach 
ment  to  the  eetablishment  will  avail  him  nothing, 
if  not  accompanied  with  a  fiery  intolerance  t<^ 
wards  all  who  difier.  Without  intolerance,  hie 
charity  is  construed  into  uneoundness,  and  hie 
candour  into  disaffection.  He  is  aeouaed  of  aa* 
similating  with  the  principlee  of  every  weak 
brother  whom,  though  hie  judgment  co»peb 
him  to  blame,  his  candour  forbids  him  looalunM 
niate.  Saint  and  liypoerito  are  now,  in  the 
80offer*s  lexicon,  becopse  convertible  terme :  the 
last  being  always  implied  where  the  first  ie 
sneeringly  used.' 

*  It  has  oflen  appeared  to  me,'  said  I,  *  thai 
the  glory  of  a  tried  Christian  somewhat  reeei 
blse  that  of  a  Roman  victor,  in  whoee  ealoma 
procession,  among  the  odee  of  gratulation,  a 
mixture  of  abase  and  railing  made  part  of  tha 
triumph.' 

*  Happily,'  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  *a  religious 
man  knowe  the  worst  he  is  likely  to  enffer.  In 
the  preeent  established  etate  of  things  he  ie  nol 
called,  as  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  to  ba 
made  a  speetacle  to  the  world,  and  to  angele, 
and  to  men.  But  he  must  submit  to  be  assailed 
by  three  difierent  descriptions  of  persons.  F^rom 
the  first,  he  must  be  contented  to  have  priaeifrfea 
imputed  to  him  which  he  abhors,  motivee  whicli 
he  diedains,  and  ends  which  he  deprecates.  Hol 
must  submit  to  have  the  energies  of  his  weU-re- 
gulated  piety  confounded  with  the  foUiee  of  tha 
fiinatic,  and  his  temperate  seal  blended  with  tha 
ravings  of  the  insane.  He  must  submit  to  ba 
involved  in  the  absorditiee  of  the  extravagaa^ 
in  the  duplicity  of  the  designing,  and  in  the  mie- 
chiefs  of  the  oangerous ;  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  disturbers  of  that  church  which  he  waul} 
defend  with  his  blood,  and  of  that  government 
which  he  is  perhape  supporting  in  every  pnssibia 
direction.  Every  means  is  devised  to  slwke  hie 
credit  From  such  determined  aseailante  no 
prudence  can  protect  his  character,  ne  private 
integrity  can  defend  it,  no  public  service  rea* 
cue  it' 

*  I  have  often  wondered,*  said  Sir  John, '  at 
the  suooess  of  attacks  which  seemed  to  have  no* 
thing  but  the  badness  of  the  eauee  to  reoomnmd 
them.  Bot  the  assailant,  whose  object  is  to 
make  good  men  ridiculous,  well  knows  that  ha 
has  secured  to  himself  a  large  patronage  in  the 
hearte  of  all  the  envious,  the  malignant,  and  ir* 
religious,  who,  like  other  levellere,  find  it  mora 
easy  to  esteblith  the  equality  of  mankind  by 
abusing  the  k>fty,  than  by  elevating  the  low.' 

*  In  my  short  experience,  of  life,'  said  I,  whea 
Sir  John  bad  done  speaking,  *  I  have  often  ol^ 
served  it  as  a  hardship,  that  a  man  must  only 
submit  to  be  condemned  for  doctrines  he  die* 
owns,  but  also  fi>r  ooneeqaeneae  whieh  athaia 
may  draw  fipom  tbe  dootrinei  ha  maiateiait 
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he  hiiMelf  both  praetioally  and  tpeoo- 
kUvaiy  diMVow  any  such  eonsequencea.* 

*  Tbare  ia  anoUiar  claaa  of  enemiea,*  reauincMl 
lir.  Bunlajr.  *  To  do  them  jualioe,  it  ia  not  ao 
Bisoh  the  iadiyidoai  Chrbtian,  aa  Christianity 
ilaelf,  which  ihtf  hope  to  diacredit ;  that  Chria. 
tianity  which  would  not  only  reatrain  the  con- 
dwM,  h«t  wonld  humble  the  heart ;  which  atripa 
them  of  the  pride  of  philoeophy,  and  the  arro* 
fnat  plea  of  merit ;  which  woald  aave,  hnt  will 
■et  flatter  them.  In  thw  enlightened  period, 
hnwufer,  for  men  who  would  praMrve  any  cha- 
neter,  it  would  be  too  ^roaa  to  attack  religion 
ilMlf;  and  they  find  they  can  wound  her  more 
deeply  and  more  creditably  through  tlie  aidea  of 


*  I  have  ehaerred,*  aaid  f , '  t(at  the  aneandid 
yways  picka  out  the  worat  man  of  a 

and  then  oenfidently  prodncea  him  aa  be. 
img  a  lair  apecimen  of  it* 

*  Fram  ouf  own  thoug htleea,  but  leaa  .uncha- 
rtoaUe  ac^naiatanea,  the  gay  and  the  buay/  re- 
anoMd  Mr.  Stanley,  *  we  have  to  auatain  a  gentler 
wnrfhrn.  A  little  repraeeh,  a  good  deal  of  ridi. 
•ale,  a  little  aoapicion  of  our  deaigna,  and  not  a 
Hltla  enmnaaaion  for  oar  gloomy  habita  of  life, 
aid  implied  contempt  of  our  judgment,  aome 
friendly  Mnta  that  we  carry  tbinga  too  far,  an 
intimatioa  that  being  righteoua  over  much  in 
IIm  practice  haa  a  tendency  to  produce  derange. 
■Mnt  in  the  facultiea.  Theae  are  the  petty  but 
4ally  triab  of  etery  man  who  ta  aerioualy  in  ear. 
aeet;  and  petty  indeed  tliey  are  to  him  whoae 
proipecta  are  well  grounded,  and  whoae  hope  ia 
frill  of  immerUltty.' 

*  Thta  hoatility,  which  a  real  Christian  ia  aure 
to  experience,*  aaid  I,  *  ta  not  without  ita  uaea. 
It  quickena  hie  Tigtlance  over  hia  own  heart,  and 
enlargea  hia  charity  towarda  othera,  whom  re- 
preacn  perhapa  may  aa  unjustly  stigmatise.  It 
teaehee  him  to  be  en  hia  guard,  lest  he  ahould 
feally  deaerve  the  cenanre  he  incura ;  and  what 
I  preaume  ia  of  no  email  importance,  it  teaehee 
hioi  to  ait  looee  to  human  opinion ;  it  weakens 
Ma  eaeeasive  tenderneaa  for  reputation,  makee 
bin  more  aujuoua  to  deaerve,  and  leas  aolieitous 
to  obtain  it' 

*  It  were  well,*  aaid  Dr  Barlow,  *  if  the  evil 
ended  here.  The  eetabliahed  Christian  will  evince 
hiroeelf  to  be  aurh  by  not  ahrinking  from  the 
attack.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  the  dread 
of  thia  attack  keepa  back  well  diapoaed  but  va- 
dilating  charactera.  They  are  intimidated  at 
the  idea  of  partaking  the  oeuaure,  though  they 
know  it  to  be  falae. 

*  When  they  hear  the  reputation  of  men  of 
piety  aaaailed,  they  aaaume  an  indifference  which 
they  are  Alt  iVom  feeling.  They  liaten  to  re- 
proachee  caat  on  charactera  which  they  inward. 
if  revere,  without  daring  to  vindicate  them. 
They  hear  the  most  attached  subjteta  accuaed  of 
dieaffection,  and  the  moat  aober.minded  cborch- 
nen  of  innovation,  without  venturing  to  repel 
the  charge,  leet  they  ahould  be  suspected  of 
leanfaiff  to  the  party.  They  are  afraid  fully  to 
aivow  that  their  own  prineiplea  are  the  aame, 
leat  they  ahould  be  involved  in  the  aame  calom- 
ay.  To  efface  thia  auapicion,  they  affect  a  cold, 
aeaa  which  they  do  not  feel,  and  treat  with  levity 
what  they  inwardly  venerate.    Very  young  men, 


fVom  thia  erimioal  tiaiidily,  m  led  to  riak  tWr 
eternal  happiness  throngh  the  dread  of  a  langh* 
Though  they  know  that  they  have  not  only  relU 
gion  but  reaaon  on  their  aide,  yet  it  requirea  a 
hardy  virtue  to  repel  a  aneer,  and  an  intrepid 
principle  to  confhmt  a  aareaam.  Thoa  thiur 
own  mind  loaee  ito  firmneea,  religion  Iceea  their 
support,  the  world  kiees  the  benefit  which  their 
example  would  afibrd,  and  thoy  themaelvea  be- 
come liable  to  the  awfiil  charge  which  ia  dn. 
nounoed  againat  him  who  ia  aahamed  of  hie 
ChriKtian  profraaion.* 

*  Men  of  the  world,*  aaid  Sir  John,  *  are  %j^ 
tremely  jealous  of  whatever  may  be  thought  jier- 
tievlar;  they  are  frightened  at  every  thing  thai 
haa  not  the  aanction  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
atemp  of  public  applauae.  They  are  impatieal 
of  the  slightest  suspicion  of  censure  in  whataMjF 
be  supposed  toaffect  the  credit  of  their  judgaseat, 
though  oAen  indiArent  enough  aa  to  any  blaaM 
that  may  attach  to  their  conduct  They  iiava 
been  accustomed  to  consider  strict  religion  aa  a 
thing  which  mitilatea  againat  good  taala,  and  to 
connect  the  idea  of  eoraething  anclaaaJcal  and 
inelegant,  aomething  awkward  aod^nnpopalai^ 
something  uncouth  and  ill-bred,  with  the  pea»» 
liar  doctrinea  of  Chriatianity  ;  doctrinee  whiehi 
though  there  ia  no  harm  in  believing,  they  think 
there  can  be  no  good  in  avowing. 

•  It  is  a  litUe  hard,*  aaid  Mr.  Stanley,  *  thai 
men  of  piety,  who  are  alkiwed  to  poasess  good 
aenae  on  all  otlier  occaaiona,  and  whoae  judgment 
ia  reepeeted  in  all  the  ordinary  ooncerna  of  liiha 
ahould  not  have  a  little  credit  given  to  then  ta 
mattera  of  religion,  but  that  they  ahould  be  aft 
once  tranaformed  into  idiote  or  madmen,  in  that 
very  point  which  afiorda  the  nobleet  exereiaa  to 
the  human  Acuities.* 

*  A  Christian  then,*  eaid  I,  *  if  haman  applauaa 
be  hia  idol,  ia  of  all  men  meet  mieerable.  Ha 
forfeite  his  reputati<m  every  way.  He  ia  accuaed 
by  the  men  of  the  world  of  going  too  fiir ;  by  tha 
entbuaiaat  of  not  soing  far  enough.  While  it  ia 
one  of  the  beat  evidencee  of  hia  being  right,  tlmft 
he  ia  rejected  by  one  party  for  ezoeea,  aad  bf 
the  other  for  deficiency.* 

•  What  then  is  to  be  done  7*  aaid  Dr.  BaAov. 
*  Must  a  diacreet  and  pious  man  give  up  a  vta- 
ctple  becauae  it  haa  been  disfigured  by  the  nuia> 
tic,  or  abuaed  by  the  hypocrite,  or  denied  by  tha 
sceptic,  or  reprobated  by  the  formaliat,  or  ridi* 
culed  by  the  men  of  the  world  T  He  ahould  nu 
ther  support  it  with  an  earneatneaa  proportiened 
to  ite  value ;  he  ahould  reeone  it  from  the  inja* 
riea  it  haa  auatained  from  ita  enemiea ;  and  the 
discredit  brought  on  it  by  ito  imprudent  friendai 
He  should  redeem  it  from  the  ent^naiaam  which 
miaconceivea,and  from  the  ignorancecr  naligai- 
tv  which  misrepresente  it  If  the  learned  and 
the  jodicioua  are  ailent  in  propiwtion  aa  the  illi* 
terate  and  the  vulgar  are  obtruaive  and  loqua* 
cioua,  the  moat  important  trntha  will  be  abaa* 
doned  by  thoee  who  are  beet  able  to  unfold,  and 
to  defend  them,  while  they  will  be  embraoad 
exduaively  by  thoee  who  miaunderatand,  da- 
grade  and  debaae  them.  Becauae  the  unlettered 
are  abaurd,  must  the  able  ceaae  to  be  religioua?  If 
there  is  to  be  ap  abandonment  of  every  (%riatiaa 
principle,  becauae  it  haa  been  unfairly,  nnekil. 
fiilly,  or  inadequalaly  treated,  thaca  would,  ana 
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\y  one,  be  in  atMndonment  of  ereiy  doetrine  of 
tne  New  TeiUment' 

•I  feh  mjtelf  boand/  atid  Mr.  Stanley,  *(o 
•et  on  this  principle  in  our  late  conversation 
wHh  Mr.  Tyrrel.  I  woald  not  refaee  to  assert 
with  him  the  doctrines  of  ffrace,  bat  I  endea- 
voored  to  let  him  eee  that  I  had  adopted  them 
in  a  seriptoral  sense.  I  would  aot  try  to  oon- 
Tinoe  him  that  he  was  wronjf,  by  disowning  a 
trath  beeaose  he  abased  it  I  woaM  cordially 
reject  all  the  bad  ase  he  makes  of  any  opinion, 
withoat  rejecting  the  opinion  itself,  if  the  Bible 
will  bear  me  oat  in  the  belief  of  it  Bat  I  would 
■crapuloosly  reject  all  the  other  opinions  which 
he  connects  with  it,  and  with  which  I  am  per. 
•naded  it  has  no  connection. 

*The  nominal  Christisn,*  said  Dr.  Barlow, 
*who  insists  that  religion  resides  in  the  ander- 
■tandinr  only,  may  contend  that  love  to  Ood, 
Ifratitode  to  oor  Redeemer,  and  sorrow  for  our 
oflbnoee,  are  enthosiastie  extravagances;  and 
eflbetaally  repress  by  ridicale  and  sarcasm, 
those  feelinn  which  the  dcToot  heart  reeog- 
■lies,  and  which  Scripture  sanctions.  On  the 
ether  hand,  those  very  feelings  are  inflamed,  ex. 
^gerated,  distorted,  and  misrepresented,  as  in* 
clnding  the  whole  of  religion,  by  the  intem- 
perate enthusiast,  who  thinks  reason  has  no- 
thing to  do  in  the  business ;  bat  who,  trusting 
to  tests  not  warranted  by  Scripture,  is  governed 
by  fancies,  foelings,  and  visions  of  his  own. 

'  Between  tliese  pernicious  extremes,  what 
eourse  is  the  other  Christisn  to  pursue  7  Must 
he  discard  from  his  heart  all  pious  sffcections 
because  the  fanatic  abuses  them,  and  the  fasti. 
dious  deny  their  existence  7  This  would  be  like 
insisting,  that  because  one  man  happens  to  be 
•ick  of  a  dead  palsy,  and  another  of  a  phrenzy 
fofer,  there  is  therefore  in  the  human  constitu. 
tion  no  such  temperate  medium  as  sound  health.* 


CHAP.  XLL 

Sud  the  conversation  which  had  accidentally 
led  to  the  discovery  of  Miss  Stanley's  acquire. 
ments,  I  could  not  forbear  surveying  the  perfect 
arrangements  of  the  family,  and  the  completely 
elegant  but  not  luxurious  table,  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest  I  felt  no  small  delight  in  re. 
fleeting  that  all  this  order  and  propriety  were 
produced  without  the  smallest  deduction  frum 
the  mental  cultivation. 

I  could  not  refrain  from  mentioning  this  to 
Mrs.  Stanley.  She  was  not  displeased  with  my 
obeervation,  though  she  cautiously  avoided  say. 
ing  any  thing  which  might  be  construed  into  a 
wish  to  set  off  her  daughter.  As  she  seemed 
surprised  at  my  knowledge  of  the  large  share 
her  Lucille  had  in  the  direction  of  the  fkmily 
eoncems,  I  ooold  not,  in  the  imprudence  of  ray 
fatisfaction,  conceal  the  conversation  I  had  with 
ay  old  friend  Mrs.  Comfit 

After  this  avowal  she  felt  that  an^  reeerve  on 
this  point  would  look  like  affectation,  s  little. 
ness  which  would  have  been  unworthy  of  her 
character.  *I  am  firequently  blamed  by  my 
friends,*  said  she,  *  for  taking  some  of  the  load 
from  my  own  ■hooldera,  and  Isying  it  on  hen. 


*  Poor  thing,  she  is  too  jromig!*  ie  the 
cry  of  fashionable  mothers.  My  general  anewer 
is,  you  do  not  think  your  dangbters  of  the  same 
age  too  young  to  be  married,  though  you  know 
marriage  most  bring  with  it  these,  and  still 
heavier  cares.  Surely  then  Lucilk  is  not  loo 
young  to  be  initiated  in  that  usefvl  kaoMvledfe 
which  will  hereafter  become  no  inceneideraUe 
part  of  her  duty.  Ttie  soquisition  would  be 
really  burthensome  then,  if  it  were  not  lijhleii. 
ed  by  preparatory  practice  now.  I  have,  f  trael, 
convinced  my  daughters,  that  thoogh  there  ie 
no  great  merit  in  pnesessing  this  sort  of  know. 
ledge,  yet  to  be  destitute  of  it  is  highly  disoroi. 
diuble.' 

'  In  several  houses  where  I  had  visited,  I  had 
observed  the  forwardness  of  the  parenle,  the 
mother  especiallyf  to  make  a  diaplay  of  tho 
daughter's  merits,--** so  dutiful*  so  notable! 
sQch  an  excellent  nurse  !*  The  girl  was  thea 
called  out  to  sing  or  to  play,  and  was  Uiosy  by 
that  tneonsfsisiwy  which  my  good  HMAlier  ^e^ 
preoated,  kept  in  the  full  exhibition  of  thsee 
very  talents  which  are  meet  likely  to  interfore 
with  nufiing  and  notablenees.  But  sinee  I  Imi4 
been  on  my  present  visit,  I  had  never  enoe  hened 
my  friends  extol  their  LuctUa,  or  bring  forwavd 
any  of  her  excellenoes.  I  had  however  obeerw4 
their  eyes  fill  with  delight,  which  they  eooM  nel 
suppress,  when  her  merits  were  the  eobieet  of 
the  praise  of  others. 

I  took  notroe  of  this  difierenee  of  eondnct  In 
Mrs.  Sun  ley.  •  I  have  often,*  eaid  she,  *  been 
so  much  hurt  at  the  indelicacy  to  which  ye«  aL 
lode,  that  I  very  early  resolved  to  avoid  it  If 
the  girl  in  question  does  not  deserve  the  eeaa. 
mendation,  it  is  not  only  disingenuoue  b«t  di» 
honest  If  she  does,  it  is  a  eoarse  and  not  very 
honourable  stratagem  for  getting  her  off.  Biit 
if  the  daughter  be  indeed  all  that  a  mother** 
partial  fondness  believes,'  added  she,  her  eyee 
filling  with  tears  of  tenderaees,  *  hinr  can  she 
be  in  such  hssts  to  deprive  herself  of  the  eelaee 
of  her  lifb  7  How  can  she  by  groee  aiels  weoad 
that  delicacy  in  her  daughter,  which,  to  a  oimi 
of  refinement  would  be  one  of  her  ehief  attrae- 
lions,  and  which  will  be  lowered  in  his  eelaefl[^ 
by  the  suspicion  that  she  may  conoor  in  the  u^ 
discretion  of  the  ntother. 

•  As  to  Looilhi,*  added  she,  •  Mr.  Stanlev  and 
I  sometimes  ssy  to  each  other,  *  Little  ohildra^ 
keep  yourselves  from  idols  1'  O  my  dear  yo«Bg 
friend !  it  is  in  vain  to  dissemble  Mr  aBaabeta2 
worth  and  sweetness.  She  is  not  only  ov  dn* 
lightful  companion,  but  our  oonfidential  fnead. 
We  encourage  her  to  give  us  her  opinieo  oa 
matters  of  business,  as  well  as  of  tasle ;  and 
having  reflected  as  well  as  read  a  good  deal,  shn 
is  not  destitute  of  maleriale  on  which  to  exer- 
cise her  reasoning  powers.  We  have  never  r^ 
preesod  her  natural  vivacity,  becauee  we  never 
saw  it  like  Phoebe's,  in  danger  of  carrying  her 
off  from  the  strsight  line.* 

I  thanked  Mrs.  Stanley  for  her  afiectionat» 
frankness,  with  a  warmth  which  showed  the 
cordial  interest  I  took  in  her,  who  was  the  ol^ 
ject  of  it ;  ooinpany  coming  in  interrupted  our 
interesting  tetca^tete. 

After  tea,  I  obeerved  the  party  in  the  salocMi 
to  be  thinner  than  usoaL    Sir  Jefan  aad  Lidy 
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fcMiH  haanrng  wUUnwB  to  writs  fettfln;  sad 
lh«t  individMl  kaWng  quitted  the  room,  whoee 
yoeenee  would  have  raooncUed  me  to  the  ab- 
•eaee  of  all  the  rest,  I  etole  out  to  take  a  loliUry 
»alk.    At  the  dktanee  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  park-fate,  oa  a  little  oommoo,  I  ob- 
•arved,  6iT  the  £rat  time,  the  unallest  and  neat- 
Mt  eottaf  e  I  eTtr  hehekL  There  waa  a  flouriah- 
mm  foomg  orohard  behind  it,  and  a  little  court 
dm  of  flowers  in  front    But  I  was  particularly 
httvaeted  by  a  beautiful  rose  tree  in  full  Uobsoid 
whioh  grew  afaiast  the  housSf  and  almoet  oo> 
vwed  the  olean  white  walk.    As  I  knew  this 
ssft  of  rose  was  a  particular  fiivourite  of  Lacil- 
la's  I  opened  the  low  wicket  which  led  into  the 
little  court,  and  loDhed  about  ibr  some  liviag 
oraatura,  of  whom  I  might  have  begged  the 
flewen.    But  seeing  nu  one,  I  ventured  to  ga- 
ther a  hunch  of  the  roses,  and  the  door  being 
•pen,  walked  into  the  houie,  in  order  toaekoow- 
Isdga  wmy  theA,  and  ihake  mj  compensation.  In 
vain  i  kiohed  round  the  little  neat  kitchen !  no 
auaappeafod. 

I  was  just  going  out,  when  the  sound  of  a  soft 
le  voice  over  head  ariested  ray  attention. 
ioipelM  by  a  eoriosity  which,  consideriag  the 
nnh  of  the  inhabitants,  I  did  not  feel  it  neces- 
•spy  to  resist,  I  softly  stole  up  the  narrow  stairs, 
•aatioosly  stooping  as  I  ascended,  the  lowness 
of  the  eeiUng  not  aUowing  me  to  walk  upright 
I  stood  still  at  the  door  of  a  little  chamber,  which 
«as  Isft  half  open  to  admit  the  air.  I  gently 
put  my  head  through.  What  were  my  emotions 
•vhctt  I  saw.Luoilla  Stanley  kneeling  by  the 
«ide  of  a  little  olean  bed,  a  krge  old  Bible  spread 
n  the  bed  be&re  her,  out  of  which  she 
reading  one  of  the  penitential  Psalms  to  a 
pale  emae'uUed  foroale  figure,  wlio  lifted  op  her 
falling  eyes,  and  clasped  her  feeble  hands  in  so- 
leoM  atteation ! 

Beftre  two  little  bars,  which  served  for  a  grate, 
Imelt  Phmbe,  with  one  hand  stirring  some  broth, 
which  she  had  brought  from  home,  and  with  the 
uther  fanning  wiih  her  straw  bonnet  ths  dying 
•mbers,  in  order  to  osake  the  broth  boil ;  yet 
seemingly  attentive  to  her  sister's  reading.  Her 
dishevelled  hair,  the  deep  flush  whioh  the  fire 
and  her  labour  of  loft  gave  her  naturally  ani- 
mated countenance,  formed  a  fine  contrast  to 
Ihe  angelic  tranquillity  and  calm  devotion  which 
sat  on  the  fkee  of  Locilla.  Her  voice  was  in- 
•aprsssihly  sweet  and  penetrating,  while  faith, 
iMipe  and  charity  aeemed  to  beam  from  her  up. 
lifted  eves.  On  account  of  the  doeeness  of  the 
iuem,  sne  had  thrown  off  her  hat,  cloak,  and 
wloves,  and  laid  them  on  the  bed ;  and  her  fine 
liair,  whioh  escaped  from  its  confinement,  shaded 
that  side  of  her  face  which  was  next  the  door, 
und  prevented  her  seeing  me. 

I  scarcely  dared  to  breathe  lest  I  should  in- 
terrupt soon  a  scene.  It  was  a  subject  not  un- 
worthy of  RephaeL  She  next  began  to  read  the 
forty-first  Psalm,  with  the  meek  yet  solemn  em- 
phasis of  devoilt  feeling.  *  Blessed  is  he  that 
oonsidereth  the  poor  and  needy,  the  Lord  shall 
delifcr  him  in  the  time  of  trouble.'  Neither  the 
poor  woman  nor  mysslf  could  hold  out  any 
longer.  She  was  overoome  by  her  gratitude, 
and  I  by  my  admiration,  and  we  both  at  the 
•ame  iiMNaent  iavoluniarily  azolaimed,  Amon  \ 


I  sprang  forward  with  a  motion  whiefa  I  wM 
no  longer  control.  Lucilla  saw  me,  started  up  la 
confusion, 

and  bhiih'd 
Oeketial  rosy  rtd. 

Then  eagerly  endeavouring  to  conceal  the  fit. 
ble,  by  drawing  her  hat  over  it,  ^Phmbe,'  said 
she,  with  all  the  oompoaore  she  could  assume, 
*  is  the  broth  ready  r  Phobe,  with  her  usual 
gaiety,  called  out  to  me  to  come  and  assisti 
which  I  did,  but  so  unskilfully  that  she  chid  mo 
for  my  awkwardness. 

It  was  an  interesting  eight  to  see  one  of  these 
Uooming  sisters  lift  the  dying  woman  in  her 
bed,  and  support  her  with  her  arm,  while  thn 
other  M  her,  her  own  weak  hand  being  nne. 
quel  to  the  taak.  At  that  momoot  how  little  did 
the  splsndors  and  vanitiss  of  li&  appear  in  my 
eyes !  and  how  ready  was  1  to  esolaim,  with 
Wolsey, 

Vaio  pomp  and  (Jory  of  Uw  world,  I  hate  you^ 

When  they  had  finished  their  pious  ofiice,  I  ■ 
inquired  if  the  poor  woman  had  no  attendant 
Phoebe  who  was  generally  the  chief  speaker, 
said,  *  she  has  a  good  daughter,  who  is  out  at 
work  by  day,  but  takes  care  of  her  mother  at 
night ;  but  she  is  never  left  alone,  for  she  has  a 
little  grand-daughter  who  attends  her  in  the 
mean  time ;  but  as  she  is  obliged  to  go  once  a 
day  to  the  Grove  to  fetch  provisions,  wo  gene- 
rally oontrive  to  send  her  while  we  are  here, 
that  Dame  Alice  mav  neveriw  left  alone.' 

While  we  were  talking,  I  heard  a  little  weary 
step,  painfully  climbing  up  the  stairs,  and  look, 
ing  round,  expecting  to  see  the  grand-dauf  hter ; 
but  it  was  little  Kate  Stanley,  with  a  lap  full  of 
dry  sticks,  which  she  had  been  collecting  for 
the  poor  woman's  fire.  The  sharp  points  of  the 
sticks  had  fbrced  their  way  in  many  placee 
through  the  white  muslin  frock,  part  of  which, 
together  with  her  bonnet,  she  had  left  in  the 
hedge,  which  she  had  been  robbing.  At  this 
loss  she  expressed  not  much  concern,  but  la- 
mented  not  a  little  that  sticks  were  so  scarce ; 
that  she  feared  the  broth  had  been  spoiled,  from 
her  being  so  long  in  picking  them,  but  indeed 
she  could  not  help  it  I  was  pleased  with  these 
under  allotments,  these  low  degrees  in  the  scale 
of  charity. 

I  had  gently  laid  my  roses  on  the  hat  of  Miss 
Stanley,  as  it  lay  on  the  Bible,  and  befbre  we 
left  the  room,  as  I  drew  near  the  good  old  Dame 
to  slip  a  couple  of  guineas  into  her  hand,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  Lucilla,  who  thought  her- 
self unobserved,  retire  to  the  little  window,  and 
fasten  the  roses  into  the  crown  of  her  hat  like  a 
garland.  When  the  grand-daughter  returned 
loaded  with  the  daily  bounty  from  the  Grove, 
we  took  our  leave,  followed  by  the  prayers  and 
blessings  of  the  good  woman. 

As  we  passed  by  the  rose-tree,  the  orchard, 
and  tlie  court,  Ph<Bbe  said  to  me,  *  An't  you 

flad  that  poor  people  can  have  such  pleasures  7' 
told  her  it  doubled  my  gratification  to  witness 
the  enjoyment,  and  to  trace  the  hand  which 
conferred  it ;  for  she  had  owned  it  vras  their 
work.    *  We  have  always,'  replied  FhcebOi  *  a 
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pu^knkr  Mtialkotion  in  obMrving  a  neat  little 
Aawer  garden  about  a  cottage,  beeaaee  it  holds 
oat  a  oemlbrtaUe  indication  tiiat  the  tnbabitanta 
■re  free  from  abeolnte  want,  before  thej  think 
of  theae  little  embeUiehmenta.* 

*  It  looks  abo,*  said  Miss  Stanky,  « as  if  the 
woman^  instead  of  spending  her  few  leisure  mo- 
Bonts  in  gadding  abroad,  employed  them  in 
adorning  her  little  habitation,  in  order  to  make 
U  more  attractive  to  her  husbooid.  And  we  know 
more  than  one  instance  in  this  Tillage  in  which 
the  man  has  been  led  to  give  Jip  the  public  hooee, 
by  the  innocent  ambition  of  improving  on  her 
labours.* 

•  I  asked  her  what  first  inspired  her  with  such 
ftodneas  for  gardening,  and  how  she  had  acquir. 
ed  so  much  skill  and  taste  in  this  elegant  art  7 
She  blushed  and  said,  *  she  was  afraid  I  should 
think  her  romantic,  if  she  were  to  oonfoss  that 
■he  had  caught  both  the  taste  and  the  passion, 
■s  far  as  she  possessed  either,  from  an  early  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Paradise  Lost, 
of  wfaieb  she  considered  the  beautiful  descrip. 
tions  of  the  scenery  and  plantations  as  the  best 
prsoeptB  for  landscape  gardening.  Milton,*  she 
said,  *  both  excited  the  taste  and  supplied  the 
rules.  He  taught  the  art  and  inspired  the  love 
of  it.* 

Flrom  the  gardens  of  Paradise  the  transition 
to  its  heroine  was  easy  and  natural.  On  my 
asking  her  opinion  of  this  portrait,  as  drawn  by 
Milton,  she  replied,  *  that  she  considered  Eve,  in 
her  state  of  innocence,  as  the  most  beautiful 
model  of  the  delicacy,  propriety,  grace  and  ele- 
gance of  the  female  character  which  any  poet 
ever  exhibited.  Even  after  her  fall,*  added  she, 
*  there  is  something  wonderfully  touching  iu  her 
remorse,  and  affecting  in  her  contrition.* 

*  We  are  probably,*  replied  I, '  more  deeply 
affected  with  the  beautifully  contrite  expressions 
of  repentance  in  our  first  parents,  from  being  so 
deeply  involved  in  the  consequences  of  the  of- 
fbnee  which  occasioned  it.' 

*  And  yet,*  replied  she,  *  I  ara  a  little  affronted 
with  the  poet,  that  while,  with  a  noble  justness, 
he  represente  Adam's  grief  at  his  expulsion,  as 
chiefly  arisine  from  his  being  banished  from  the 
presence  of  his  Maker,  the  sorrows  of  Eve  seem 
too  much  to  arise  from  being  banished  from  her 
flowers.  The  grief|  though  never  grief  was  so 
beautifully  eloquent,  is  rather  too  exquisite,  her 
substantiai  ground  for  lamentation  considered.* 

Seeing  me  going  to  speak,  she  stopped  me 
with  a  smile,  saying, '  I  see  by  your  looks  that 
you  are  going,  with  Mr.  Addison,  to  vindicate 
the  poet,  and  to  call  this  a  just  appropriation  of 
the  sentiment  to  the  sex ;  but  surely  the  dispro- 
portion in  the  feeling  here  is  rather  too  violent, 
though  I  own  the  loss  of  her  flowers  miffht  have 
aggravated  any  common  privation.  There  is, 
however,  no  female  character  in  the  whole  com- 
pass  of  poetry,  in  which  I  have  ever  taken  so 
lively  an  interest,  and  no  poem  that  ever  took 
such  powerful  possession  of  mv  mind.' 

If  any  thing  had  been  wanting  to  my  full  as- 
surance of  the  sympathy  of  our  testes  and  foel- 
ings,  this  would  have  completed  my  conviction. 
It  struck  me  as  the  Virgilian  lote  formerly  struck 
the  superstitious.  Our  mutual  admiration  of 
the  Paradise  Lost,  and  pf  ite  heroine,  seemed  to 


bring  ns  nearer  together  than  we  bad  yetlMoa. 
Her  remarks,  which  I  gradually  drew  fram  her 
in  the  course  of  our  walk,  on  the  constrnctiea 
of  the.  fable,  the  richness  of  the  imagery,  the>io 
vation  of  the^  language,  the  sublimity  and  joit 
appropriation  of  the  sentiments,  the  artlhl  stro^- 
ture  of  the  verse  and  the  variety  of  the  chara»> 
'ters,  convinced  me  that  she  had  imbibed  her 
taste  from  the  purest  sources.  It  was  easy  !■ 
trace  her  knowledge  of  the  best  authors,  though 
she  quoted  none. 

*  This,*  said  I  exultingly  to  myself « is  th» 
true  learning  for  a  lady  ;  a  knowledge  that  in 
rather  detected  than  displayed,  that  is  folt  in  ita 
effecte  on  her  mind  and  conversation ;  that  ia 
seen,  not  by  her  citing  learned  names,  nr  ad« 
docing  long  quotations,  but  in  th»  general  re- 
suit,  by  the  delicacy  of  her  taste,  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  her  nentimente.* 

In  our  way  home  I  made  a  merit  with  litlia 
Kate,  not  only  by  rescuing  her  hat  from  tli4 
hedge,  but  by  making  a  little  provision  of  wood 
under  it,  of  larger  sticks  than  she  could  gather, 
which  she  joyfully  promised  to  assist  the  grand- 
daughter in  carrying  to  the  cottege. 

I  ventured,  with  as  much  diffidence  as  if  I  had 
been  soliciting  a  pension  for  myself,  to  entroat 
that  I  might  be  permitted  to  undertoke  the  pat- 
ting forward  Dame  Alioe*s  little  girl  in  the 
world,  as  soon  as  she  shaU  be  released  from  her 
attendance  on  her  grandmother.  My  proposal 
was  graciously  accepted,  on  condition  that  it  met 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stenley's  approbation. 

When  we  joined  the  party  at  supper,  it  wag 
delightful  to  observe  that  the  habite  of  religion* 
charity  were  so  interwoven  with  the  texture  of 
these  girls  minds,  that  the  evening  which  had 
been  so  interesting  to  me,  was  to  them  only  a 
common  evening,  marked  with  nothing  parli< 
cular.  It  never  occurred  to  them  to  allude  to  it  | 
and  once  or  twice  when  I  was  tempted  to  Bieo* 
tion  it,  my  imprudence  was  repressed  by  a  looh 
of  the  most  siirnificant  gravity  from  LociUa. 

I  was  comforted,  however,  by  observing  that 
my  roses  were  transferred  from  the  hat  to  tho 
hair.  This  did  not  escape  the  penetrating  e?w 
of  Phoebe,  who  archly  said,  *  I  wonder,  Lacillav 
what  particular  charm  there  is  in  Dame  Alices 
faded  roses.  I  offered  yon  some  fi-esh  onea 
since  we  came  home.  I  never  knew  you  prefer 
withered  flowers  before.'  LuciHa  made  no  an> 
swer,  but  cast  down  her  timid  eyes,  end 
blushed  the  roees  on  her  head. 


CHAP.  XLIL 

After  breakfast  next  morning  the  company 
all  dropped  off  one  after  another,  except  Lady 
Belfield,  Miss  Stanley,  and  myself.  We  had 
been  so  busily  engaged  in  looking  over  the  plan 
of  a  conservatory,  which  Sir  John  proposed  to 
build  at  Beechwood,  his  estate  in  Snrry,  that  we 
hardly  missed  them. 

Little  Celia,  whom  I  call  the  Rosebud,  had 
climbed  up  my  knees,  a  favonrito  station  with 
her,  and  was  begging  me  to  tell  her  anotihor 
pretty  story.  I  had  before  tdd  her  so  muiyv 
thftt  I  had  exhauated  both  my  mooiory  uid  niy 
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iwglnatiuu.  LaeUkwui  •miiini^  at  mj  im- 
pororwhed  inyention,  when  Lady  fielfield  was 
ballad  oat  of  the  room.  Her  fair  friend  rote 
■Mohanieall/  to  follow  her.  Her  ladyship  be^gred 
ker  Mot  to  star,  but  to  employ  the  five  minutoe 
of  her  absenee  io  carefully  criticising  the  plan 
•he  held  in  her  hand,  saying,  she  would  bring 
baek  another  which  Sir  John  had  by  him  ;  end 
Ibet  Liicilla,  who  is  considered  as  the  last  appeal 
m  all  mattors  of  this  natase,  should  decide  «to 
which  the  preference  should  be  given,  before  the 
•rehttecl  went  to  work. 

In  a  moment  I  forgot  my  tale  and  my  roee. 
b«d,  and  the  conservatory,  and  every  thing  but 
LoeiUa,  whom  I  was  beginning  to  address,  when 
little  Celia,  pulling  my  coat,  said,  *  Oh,  Charlee,' 
(for  so  I  teach  all  the  liiiliB  ones  to  call  me,) 
*Mrs.  Comfit  tells  me  very  bad  news.  She 
•ays  that  your  new  curricle  is  come  down,  and 
that  yoQ  are  going  to  run  away.  Oh !  don*t  go ; 
I  can't  part  with  you,*  said  the  little  charmer, 
llirowing  her  arms  round  my  neck. 

*  Will  yon  go  with  me,  Celia  7*  said  I»  kissing 
Imt  rosy  cheek.  *  There  will  be  room  enough 
in  the  curricle.*  *  Oh,  I  should  like  to  go,*  said 
•be,  *if  Lucille  mav  go  with  us.  ^  dear 
Charles,  do  let  Lucille  go  to  the  Priory.  She 
will  be  wery  good  ;  wora  t  you,  Lucille  7*  I  ven. 
tared  to  k»k  at  Miss  Stanley,  who  tried  to  laugh 
without  succeeding,  and  blushed  without  trying 
•I  it. 

On  my  making  no  reply,  for  fear  of  adding  to 
ber  oonrasion,  Celia  looked  up  piteously  in  my 
fooe,  and  cried  :  *  and  so  you  wonH  let  Lucille 

Cbeme  with  you  7  I  am  sure  the  curricle  will 
d  us  all  nicely  ;  for  I  am  very  litUe,  and  Lu- 
•ilia  is  not  very  big.*—*  Will  you  persuade  her, 
Celia 7'  said  I,— *0,*  said  she,  'she  does  not 
want  persuading ;  she  is  willing  enough,  and  I 
will  run  to  papa  and  mamma  and  ask  their  leave, 
and  then  Lueilla  will  go  and  be  glad :  woQ*t  you 
Lmsillar 

So  eaying,  she  sprung  out  of  my  arms,  and 
nn  out  of  the  room  ;  Lucille  would  have  follow. 
•d  and  prevented  her.  I  respectfully  detained 
her.  How  could  I  neglect  such  an  opportunity  7 
Such  an  opening  as  the  sweet  prattler  had  given 
■N  it  was  impossiUe  to  overlook.  The  impulse 
was  too  powerful  to  be  resisted;  I  gentlv^re- 
placed  her  on  her  seat,  and  in  language  which, 
if  it  did  any  juetice  to  my  feelings,  was  the  most 
artdent,  tondier,  and  respectful,  poured  out  my 
whole  heart  I  believe  my  words  were  inco- 
herent ;  I  am  sure  they  were  sincere. 

She  was  evidently  distressed.  Her  emotion 
prevented  her  replying.  But  it  was  the  emotion 
of  surprise,  not  of  resentment  Her  confusion 
bore  no  symptom  of  displeasure.  Blushing  and 
hseitating,  she  at  last  said — *  My  father,  Sir — 
my  mother.*  Here  her  voice  failed  her.  I  re- 
collected with  joTt  that  on  the  application  of 
Lord  Staunton,  she  had  allowed  of  no  such  re. 
ftrence,  nay  she  bad  forbidden  it 

*  I  take  your  reference  joyfUUy,*  said  I,  *  only 
toll  me  that  if  I  am  so  happy  as  to  obtain  their 
ooaaent,  you  will  not  withhold  yours.*  She  ven- 
tved  to  raise  her  timid  eyes  to  mine,  and  her 
modeet  but  expressive  look  encouraged  me  at 
most  as  much  as  any  words  could  have  done. 

At  that  moraent  tlie  door  opened,  and  in  came 


Sir  John  with  the  other  drawing  of  tht 
vatory  in  his  band.  After  having  eianined 
both  with  his  keen,  critical  ey« ;  *  Well, 
Stanley/  said  he,  with  a  look  and  tone  whieb 
had  more  meaning  than  she  oould  well  staadf 
*  here  is  the  other  drawing.  As  you  look  ••  if 
you  had  been  eulmlff  examining  the  first,  yon 
will  now  give  me  your  cooi,  ddibtriitt  opinioa 
of  the  merits  of  both.*  He  had  the  cruelty  !• 
lay  so  much  stress  on  the  words  calm  and  dali* 
berate,  and  to  pronounce  them  in  eo  arch  a  nui* 
ner,  and  ^eo  ironical  a  tone,  as  clearly  showed,  hn 
read  in  her  countenance  that  no  epithete  ooold 
possibly  have  been  so  ill  applied. 

Lady  Belfield  came  in  immediatelj  afWr. 
*Well,  Caroline,*  said  he,  with  a  eigniAoaat 
glance,  *  Miss  Stanley  has  deeply  considered  thn 
subject  since  you  went ;  I  never  saw  her  look 
more  interested  about  any  thing.  I  doo*t  think 
she  is  dissatisfied  on  tlie  whole.  General  apprv^ 
bation  is  all  she  now  expresses.  She  wUl  hafa 
time  to  spy  out  foulte  hereafter  :  she  seee  WMt 
at  present  All  is  beauty,  grace,  and  proper* 
tion.* 

As  if  this  was  not  enough,  in  ran  Celia  quite 
out  of  breath—*  O,  Lucille,*  cried  she,  *  Papa  and 
Mamma  won't  let  you  go  with  Charles^  though 
I  told  them  you  begged  and  prayed  to  go.*  Lii> 
cilia,  the  pink  of  whoee  cheeks  was  become 
crimson,  said  angrily ;  *  bow  Celia !  what  do 
you  mean  7*  *Oh,  no^*  replied  the  child,  *I 
mean  to  eay  that  /  begged  and  prayed,  and  I 
thought  you  looked  as  if  you  would  like  to  go- 
though  Charles  did  not  ask  you,  and  eo  I  told 
Papa.* 

This  was  too  much.  The  Belfields  laughed 
outright ;  but  Lady  Belfield  had  the  charity  to 
take  Lttoilla*s  hand,  saying,  *  come  into  my 
dressing-ruom,  my  dear,  and  let  us  settle  thw 
conservatory  business.  This  prattling  child  wiH 
never  let  us  get  on.*  Miss  Stenley  followed,  her 
face  glowing  with  impatience.  Uelia,  whoin  I 
detained,  called  afler  her — *  Papa  only  said  there 
was  not  room  in  the  curricle  for  three,  but  if 
*tis  only  a  little  way  I  am  sure  we  could  sii^ 
could  not  we,  Lueilla  7*  Lucille  was  now  hap- 
pily out  of  hearing. 

Though  I  was  hurt  that  ber  delicacy  had  eiii^ 
fered  so  much,  yet  I  own  I  hugged  the  little  in^ 
nocent  author  of  this  confusion  with  additional 
fondness.  Sir  John*8  raillery,  now  that  Locilk 
could  be  no  longer  pained  by  it,  was  cordially 
received,  or  rather  I  was  inattentive  to  e^^err 
object  but  the  one  of  which  my  heart  was  lUL 
To  be  heard,  to  be  accepted,  though  tacitly,  to 
be  referred  to  parento  who  I  knew  had  no  wiB 
but  hers. 

Was  Ridi  a  aaered  and  homefblt  delight. 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  Miss 
As  I  ne'er  Alt  till  now. 


During  the  remainder  of  the  day  I  fooiid  no 
means  of  speakinff  to  Mr.  Stanley.  Always 
frank  and  cheerful,  be  neither  avoided  mr  •bugbi 
me,  but  the  arrival  of  company  prevented  oar 
being  thrown  together.  Lueilla  appeared  at 
dinner  as  usual :  a  little  graver  an4  more  sUentt 
but  always  unaffected,  natural  and  driicatt. 
Sir  John  whispered  to  me,  that  she  had  intreat- 
ed  her  mother  to  keep  Celia  oat  of  the  way,  till 
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fUi  OQiride  bnriBMB  wu  a  liiUo  fot  out  of  her 
hoad. 


CHAP.  XLIU. 

TiOE  next  morDing,  as  soon  as  I  thoa^ht  Mr. 
BCanlejr  had  retreated  to  his  library,  I  followed 
him  thither.  He  was  basy  writing  letters.  I 
apologized  for  my  intrusion.  He  laid  hie  papers 
aside,  and  invited  roe  to  sit  by  him. 

*  You  are  too  good,  Sir,*  said  I,  *  to  receive 
with  so  much  kindness  a  culprit  who  appears 
before  you  ingenuously  to  a  cknowledge  thein- 
IVaction  of  a  treaty  into  which  he  had  Uie  honour 
of  eDtering  with  you.  I  fear  that  a  few  days 
are  wanting  of  my  prescribed  month.  I  had  re- 
■olTed  to  obiBy  you  with  the  roost  religious  scru- 
milousness ;  but  a  circomstanoe  trifling  in  itself, 
has  led  almost  irresistibly  to  a  declaration,  which 
In  obedience  to  your  commands  I  had  resolved 
to  poetpone.  But  though  it  is  somewhat  pre- 
Batore,  I  hopov  however,  yon  will  not  condemn 
my  precipitancy.  I  have  ventured  to  tell  your 
eharming  daughter  how  necessary  she  is  to  my 
happiness.  She  does  not  reject  me.  She  refers 
me  to  her  father.* 

*Yoa  have  year  peace  to  make  with  my 
dao^hter,  I  can  tell  you,  Sir,*  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
looking  gravely,  '  I  fear  you  have  mortally  of. 
fended  her.*  I  was  dreadfully  alarmed.  *  You 
know  Dot  bow  you  afflict  me,  Sir,*  said  I ;  *  how 
have  I  offended  Miss  Stanley  7*  *Not  Miss  Stan. 
ley,*  said  he,  smiling,  *  but  Miss  Gelia  Sunley,* 
who  extremely  resents  having  been  banished 
from  the  drawing-room  yesterday  evening.*  , 

*IfCelia*s  displeasure  is  all  I  have  to  fear. 
Sir,  I  am  moet  fortunate.  Oh,  Sir,  my  happiness, 
the  peace  of  my  future  life  is  in  your  hands. 
But  first  tell  me  you  forgive  the  violation  of  my 


*  I  am  willing  to  believe,  Charles,*  replied  be, 
*  that  Toa  kept  the  spirit  of  your  engagement, 
though  you  broke  it  in  the  letter ;  and  for  an 
unpremeditated  breach  of  an  obligation  of  this 
Bature,  we  must  not,  I  believe,  be  too  rigorous. 
Your  conduct  since  your  declaration  to  me,  has 
confirmed  the  aflfoction  which  your  character 
had  before  excited.  You  were  probably  sur. 
prised  and  hurt  at  my  cold  reception  of  your 
proposal ;  a  proposal  which  gave  me  a  deeper 
■atisfaction  than  I  can  express.  Yet  I  was  no 
dissembler  in  suppressing  the  pleasure  I  fblt  at 
an  address  so  every  way  desirable.  My  dear^ 
Chafles,  I  know  a  little  of  human  nature.  I 
know  how  susceptible  the  youthful  heart  is  of 
impressions.  I  know  how  apt  these  impressions 
are  to  be  obliterated ;  a  new  face,  a  more  ad. 
vaDiifeoui  connexion.*  *  Hold,  Sir,*  said  I,  in- 
dignantly interruptine  him,  *  you  cannot  think 
■o  meanly  of  me.  You  canno^  rata  the  son  of 
your  friend  so  low.' 

*  I  am  very  far  indeed,  replied  he»  *  from 
rating  you  low.  I  know  you  abhor  mercenary 
oonsiderations ;  but  I  know  also  that  you  are  a 
young  man,  lively,  ardent,  impressible.  I  know 
the  rapid  effect  which  leisure,  retirement,  rural 
scenes,  daily  opportunities  of  seeing  a  young 
woman  not  ugly,  of  conversing  with  a  young 
woman  not  disagreeable,  may  produce  on  the 
heart»  or  rather  on  the  imagination.    I  was 


aware  that  seeing  no  other,  eonvereiag  vnlSk  no 
other,  none  at  least  that,  to  speak  honestlv^ 
I  should  consider  as  a  fair  competitor^  hardly 
lefl  you  an  unprejudiced  judge  of  the  state  of 
your  own  heart.  I  was  not  sure  but  that  this 
sort  of  ea«y  commerce  might  produce  a  feeling 
of  complacency  which  might  be  mistaken  for 
love.  I  could  not  consent  that  mere  accident, 
mere  leisure,  the  mere  cireumstanee  of  being 
thrown  together  should  irrevocably  entangle 
either  of  you.  I  was  desirous  of  affording  yoo 
time  to  see,  to  know,  and  to  judge.  I  would  not 
take  advantage  of  your  first  emotions.  I  would 
not  take  advantage  of  your  friendship  for  me. 
I  would  not  take  advantage  of  your  feeling 
ardently,  till  I  had  given  you  time  to  judge 
temperately,  and  examine  fairly.' 

I  assured  him  I  was  equally  at  a  loss  to  ex* 
press  my  gratitude  of  his  kindness,  and  mj 
veneration  of  bis  wisdom  ;  and  thanked  him  in 
terms  of  affectionate  energy. 

*  My  regard  for  you,*  said  he,  *  is  not  of  yes* 
terday.  I  have  taken  a  warm  interest  in  your 
character  and  happiness  almost  ever  since  yoa 
have  been  in  being ;  and  in  a  way  more  in- 
timate  and  personal  than  yoo  can  suspect.* 

So  saying  he  arose,  unlocked  the  drawer  of  a 
cabinet  which  stood  behind  him,  and  took  out  a 
large  pacquet  of  letters.  He  then  resumed  hia 
seat,  and  holding  out  the  direction  on  the  covers, 
asked  me  if  I  was  acqaaintnd  with  the  hand* 
writing.  A  tear  involuntarily  startled  into  my 
eye  as  I  exclaimed^*  it  is  the  well  known  hand 
of  my  beloved  father.* 

*  Listen  to  me  attentively,*  resumed  he.  *  Yoa 
are  not  ignorant  that  never  were  two  men 
more  firmly  attached  by  all  the  ties  which  ever 
cemented  a  Christian  friendship,  than  your  la^ 
niented  father  and  myself.  Our  early  youth 
was  spent  in  the  same  studies,  the  same  plea- 
sures, the  same  society.  *  We  took  sweet  ooun- 
sel  together,  and  went  to  the  house  of  God  aa 
friends.*  He  condescendingly  overlooked  mv  be- 
ing five  or  six  years  younger  than  himself.  After 
his  marriage  with  your  excellent  mother,  the 
current  of  life  carried  us  different  ways«  but 
without  causing  any  abatement  in  the  warmth 
of  our  attachment. 

*  I  continued  to  spend  one  month  erery  year 
witli  him  at  the  Piiory,  till  I  myself  married. 
You  were  then  not  more  than  three  oi  four  years 
old ;  and  your  engaging  manners,  and  sweet 
temper,  laid  the  foundation  of  an  affection  which 
had  not  been  diminished  by  time,  and  the  re- 
ports  of  your  progress.  Sedentary  habits  on  the 
part  of  your  faUier,  and  a  rapidly  increasing 
family  on  mine,  kept  us  stationary  at  the  (wo 
extremities  of  the  kingdom.  I  settled  at  the 
Grove,  and  both  as  husband  and  father  have 
been  happiest  of  the  happy. 

*As  soon  as  Lucilla  was  bom,  your  fkther 
and  I,  simultaneously,  formed  a  wish  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  perpetuate  our  friendahip 
by  the  future  union  of  our  children.* 

When  Mr.  Stanley  uttered  these  words,  my 
heart  boat  so  fast,  and  the  agitation  of  my  whora 
frame  was  so  visible,  that  he  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  perceivinff  that  I  wax  all  ear,  and  that 
I  made  a  silent  motion  for  him  to  proceed,  Iw 
went  on. 
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«  ftvourito  projeot  with  oi.  W« 
it  however  with  the  moderation  of  men 
who  bad  a  settled  eenae  of  the  ooeertainty  of 
att  hwnan  thinfi^of  haman  life  itaelf ;  and  with 
a  etroDf  cooTietion  of  the  probahility  tliat  oar 
pnjeet  might  noTer  be  realised. 

*  Wtthoat  too  mnefa  indolnfinjf  the  iHoaioDS  of 
hope,  we  agfTeed  thai  there  oooU  he  no  harm  in 
•dneatinff  our  ehtldren  ibr  each  other;  in  in- 
•pirtn[p  them  with  oorrrapondinf  ta»te«,  fimilar 
inoHnatione,  and  eepeeiallj  with  an  exact  con. 
fi»rmitv  in  their  religioaa  views.  We  never  in- 
dulged the  presnmptooustboaghtof  connt^ract- 
Ing  providoitial  dispensations,  of  oonqnering 
difflcoltieB  which  time  might  prove  to  be  insa. 
nnratile,  and  above  all,  we  determined  never  to 
be  so  weak,  or  so  unjust,  as  to  think  of  eompel- 
Kng  their  affeclions.  We  had  both  studied  the 
human  heart  long  enoQ|^  to  know  that  it  is  a 
far  verse  and  way  ward  thmg.  Wewereoonvineed 
that  it  would  not  be  dictated  in  a  matter  which 
involved  its  dearest  interests ;  we  knew  that  it 
Kked  to  pick  out  its  own  happiness  in  its  own 
Way.' 

As  Mr.  Stanley  proceeded,  my  heart  melted 
with  grateful  love  ibr  a  father  who,  in  mailing 
inch  a  provision  for  my  happiness,  had  gene- 
TOOsly  left  my  choice  so  free.  But  while  my 
Mnscience  seemed  to  reproach  me,  as  if  I  had 
BOt  deserved  such  tenderness,  I  rejoiced  that  my 
memory  had  no  specific  charge  to  bring  against  it. 

*  For  all  these  reasons,'  oontinoed  Mr.  Stanley, 
"^we  mutually  agreed  to  bury  onr  wishes  in  our 
own  bosoms ;  to  commit  the  event  to  Him  by 
whom  all  events  are  governed ;  never  to  name 
yoQ  to  each  other  but  in  a  general  way  ;  to  ex- 
eHe  no  factitious  liking,  to  etioit  no  artifietal 
pisslon,  and  to  kindle  neither  impatience,  euri- 
neity,  nor  interest.  Nothing  more  than  a  friend- 
ly family  regard  was  ever  manifested,  and  the 
Akmes  of  Oiarles  and  Lucilla  i^ere  never  men- 
tioned together. 

*In  this  you  have  ibund  your  advantage. 
Rad  my  daughter  been  accvstomed  to  hear  you 
epoken  of  with  any  particularity  ;  had  she  been 
eonedous  that  any  important  consequences 
might  have  attached  to  your  vbit,  joa  would 
have  lost  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  m  her  na- 
tive simplicity  of  character.  Undesigning  and 
artless,  I  tmst  she  would  have  been  under  any 
oircumstanoe,  but  to  have  been  unreaerved  and 
ojien  would  have  been  scarcely  possible;  nor 
might  you,  my  dear  Charles,  with  your  strong 
•ense  of  filial  piety,  have  been  aUe  exactly  to 
discriminate  how  moch  of  yoor  attachment 
was  choice,  how  moch  was  duty.  The  awk- 
wardness of  restraint  would  have  diminished 
the  ^eaaure  of  intercourse  to  both. 

*  Knowing  that  the  childish  brother  and  sister 
sort  of  intimacy  was  not  the  most  promising 
mode  for  the  development  of  your  mutual  sen- 
tfmeots,  we  agreed  that  you  should  not  meet 
tin  within  a  year  or  two  of  the  period  when  it 
would  be  proper  that  the  onion,  if  ever,  might 
takeplace. 

*  We  were  neither  of  us  of  an  age  or  charac- 
ter to  indulge  verv  romantic  ideas  of  the  doc 
trine  of  svmpathies.  Still  we  saw  no  reason 
Ibr  exdudmg  sueh  a  possibility.  If  we  succeed- 
ed, we  knew  that  we  were  training  two  beings 


in  a  conformity  of  CJhriaUaa  priMiplei,  wh§d^ 
if  they  did  nofat  once  attract  affection,  woulj 
not  fail  to  ensure  it,  should  inferior  motives  BtH 
influence  your  mutual 'Hking.  And  if  it  failed, 
we  should  each  have  educated  ii  Christian,  who 
woald  be  likely  to  carry  piety  and  virtue  into 
two  other  familiee.  Mach  good  would  attatt4 
our  soocesB,  and  no  possible  evil  could  atisnd 
our  faiiore. 

*  I  could  show  yo«i«  I  believe,  near  a  hundred 
letters  on  each  side,  of  whioh  yoa  were  the  nn* 
oonsoioos  sobiect  Your  father,  in  hie  last  ill* 
nose,  returned  all  mine,  k)  prevent  a  prematttf* 
discovery,  knowing  how  eoon  his  papers  would 
fail  into  yoor  iiands.  If  it  will  give  yon  pkn* 
core,  yon  may  pemae  a  correspondenoa,  ^ 
whioh,  for  almoai  twenty  years,  yon  were  tho 
little  hero.  In  reading  my  letters  yon  will 
make  yonrself  master  of  the  character  of  Ln. 
cilia.  You  will  read  the  history  of  her  mind  | 
yoa  will  mark  the  unfolding  of  her  faoultiee,  and 
Um  prograas  of  her  ednoation.  In  those  of  yow 
father  you  will  not  be  sorry  to  trace  hack'  your 
own  steps.* 

flare  Mr.  Stanley  making  a  paasa,  I  hewed 
my  grateful  acceptance  of  his  oUigiog  ofler* 
I  was  afi'aid  to  speak,  I  was  almost  afraid  to 
breathe,  lest  I  should  lose  a  word  of  a  eeouMi* 
nioation  so  interesting. 

*  Yon  now  see,*  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  ^w^ 
yon  were  sent  to  Edinburgh.  Cambridge  and 
Oxfbrd  were  too  near  London,  knd  of  cooma  loo 
near  Hampshire,  to  havn  maintained  the  neiMs. 
sary  separation.  As  soon  as  yon  leA  the  Uni* 
versity,  your  father  proposed  aooompaayingyoa 
on  a  visit  to  the  Orove.  liko  Ibnd  parents,  we 
bad  prepared  eaeh  other  to  expeet  to  see  a  heiiig 
just  soch  a  one  as  each  would  have  vriahed  fo 
the  companion  of  his  child. 

*  This  was  to  be  merely  a  visit  of  experlmeiitt 
You  were  both  too  yoong  to  marry.  Bnt  We 
were  impatient  to  place  yon  both  in  a  ppst  of 
observation ;  to  see  the  result  of  a  meeting  f 
to  mark  what  sympathy  thore  wonM  be  be« 
tween  two  minds  formed  with  a  view  to  avsh 
other. 

*  But  vtin  were  all  the  projects  cf  man.  Oh ! 
blindnees  to  the  future  i  You  doubtless  remdm* 
her,  that  Just  as  every  thing  was  prepered  Ibr 
your  journey  southwards,  yoor  dear  father  wan 
Mixed  of  the  lingering  illness  of  which  he  died. 
Till  aloKist  the  last,  he  was  able  to  write  mn  io 
his  intervals  of  ease,  short  letters  on  the  fkvonrile 
topic.  I  remember  with  what  joy  his  heart  di^ 
lated,  when  be  told  me  of  yoor  positive  refbed 
to  leave  him,  on  his  pressing  you  to  purene  Um 
plan  already  settled,  and  to  make  your  visit  to 
London  and  the  Grove  without  him.  I  will  Mad 
you  tho  passage  from  his  fetter.* — ^He  read  an 
follows : 

*  In  vain  have  I  endeavoured  to  drive  this  dear 
son  for  a  short  time  from  me.  He  asked,  i^ith 
the  indignant  fbelin^  of  affrojited  filial  piety,  if 
I  could  propose  to  him  any  compensation  for  hia 
absence  from  my  sick  couch  7  *  I  make  no  sa* 
crilice  of  duty,*  said  he,  *  in  preferring  yon.  If 
I  make  any  sacrifice,  it  is  to  i^easure.* 

Seeing  my  eyes  overflow  with  grtteAil  tsn- 
demess,  Mr.  Stanley  said, « if  I  can  find  his  last 
letter  I  will  shew  it  you.'    Then  kbkhig  over 
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the  Miiquet,--*here  it  is,*  said  he,  putting  it  into  .  bation  of  a  liTinflr  and  the  deiire  of  a  deoeaaed 
my  hands  with  risible  emotion.    Neither  of  us  I  parent  will  sanctify  their  union. 

.u  ^i^-_:--  *_  L.  _i.i-  *         J  ..    .  ^        t  J  ^^^^  break  off  through  weakness.* 


had  stren|th  of  voice  to  be  able  to  read  it  aloud 
It  was  written  at  several  times. 

•'Prtorv,  Wednesday,  March,  18, 1807. 

*  Stanley^!  feel  that  I  am  dying.  Death  is 
awful,  my  dear  friend,  but  it  is  neither  surprising 
nor  terrible.  I  have  been  too  long  accustomed 
steadily  to  contemplate  it  at  a  distance,  to  start 
from  it  now  it  is  near. 

*  As  a  man  I  have  feared  death.  As  a  Chris- 
tian, I  trust,  I  have  overcome  this  fear.  Why 
should  I  dread  that,  which  mere  reason  taught 
me  is  not  an  extinction  of  my  being,  and  which 
revelation  has  convinced  me  will  be  an  improve- 
ment of  it  ?  An  improvementi  O  how  incon- 
oeivable ! 

*  For  several  years  I  have  habituated  myself 
every  day  to  reflect  lor  some  moments  on  the 
vanity  of  life,  the  certainty  of  death,  the  awful- 
ness  of  judgment,  and  the  duration  of  eter- 
nity. 

*  The  separation  from  my  excellent  wife  is  a 
trial  from  which  I  should  utterly  shrink,  were  I 
not  sustained  by  the  Christian  hope.  When  we 
married,  we  knew  that  we  were  not  immortal. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  familiarize  to  her  and  to 
myself  the  inevitable  separation,  by  constantly 
keeping  up  in  the  minds  of  both  the  idea  that 
one  of  us  muet  be  the  survivor.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  make  that  idea  supportable  by  the 
conviction  that  the  survivorship  will  be  short — 
the  re-union  certain— speedy^'eternaL  O  jpr«B- 
darum  diem  I*  Slc  Slc  How  gloriously  does 
Christianity  exalt  the  rapture  by  ennobling  the 
objects,  of  this  sublime  apostrophe  !* 

Friday,  tie  20th. 
'  As  to  the  union  of  my  son  with  Luoilla,  you 
and  I,  my  friend,  have  long  learned  fVom  an  au- 
thority higher  than  that  classical  one,  of  which 
we  have  frequently  admired  the  expression,  and 
lamented  the  application,  that  lon^  views,  and 
remote  hopes,  and  distant  expectations,  become 
not  so  short-sighted,  so  short-lived  a  creature  as 
man,!  I  trust,  however,  that  our  plana  have  been 
carried  on  with  a  complete  conviction  of  this 
brevity ;  with  an  entire  acauiescence  in  the  wiU 
of  the  great  Arbiter  of  lira  and  death.  I  have 
told  Charles,  it  is  my  wish  that  be  should  visit 
vou  soon  afler  my  death.  I  durst  not  command 
it^fbr  this  incomparable  youth,  who  has  sacri- 
ficed  so  much  to  his  father,  will  find  that  he  has 
a  mother  worthy  of  still  greater  sacrifices.  As 
soon  as  he  can  prevail  on  himself  to  leave  her, 
vou  will  see  him.  May  he  and  your  Lucille 
behold  each  other  with  the  eyes,  with  which, 
each  of  us  views  his  own  child !  If  they  see 
each  other  with  indifference,  never  let  them 
know  our  wishes.  It  would  perplex  and  ham- 
per those  to  whom  we  wish  perfect  freedom  of 
thought  and  action.  If  they  conceive  a  mutual 
attachment,  reyeal  our  project.  In  such  minds. 
It  will  strengthen  that  attachment — The  appro- 

•  8m  this  wlwle  beautiful  pssnge  in  Ciottro  de  Se- 
Bsetnta. 

t  ^rasa,  ia  ipaaldDff  of  the  bravitj  and  anosrtaiBty 
of  life,  Mldom  ikilt  to  prodaeo  it  as  an  iaoentive  to  len- 
saal  induI^BDoe,  See  particularly  tbs  fourth  and  •!•• 
^wMli  Odss  of  the  flnt  book. 
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*  Monday,  23. 
*  I  resume  my  pen,  which  I  thought  I  had 
held  for  the  last  time.  May  God  bless  and  di. 
rect  our  children !  Infinite  wisdom  permits  me 
not  to  see  their  union.  Indeed  my  interest  in 
all  earthly  things  weakens.  Even  my  solici- 
tude  for  this  event  is  somewhat  diminished. 
The  meet  important  circumstance,  if  it  have 
not  God  fur  ita  object,  now  seems  comparatively 
little.  The  longest  life,  with  all  its  concerns, 
shrinks  to  a  point  in  the  sight  of  a  dying  maH 
whose  eye  is  filled  by  eternity.  Eternity !  Oh, 
my  friend.  Eternity  is  a  depth  which  no  geome- 
try can  measure,  no  arithmetic  calculate,  no 
imagination  conceive,  no  rhetoric  describe.  The 
eye  of  a  dyin^  Christian  seems  gifted  to  pene- 
trate depths  hid  from  the  wisdom  of  philosophy. 
It  looks  athwart  the  dark  valley  without  dismsy, 
cheered  by  the  bright  scene  beyond  it.  It  looks 
with  a  kind  of  chastised  impatience  to  that  land 
where  happiness  will  be  only  holiness  perfiBcted. 
There  all  the  promises  of  the  gospel  will  be  ac* 
eomplished.  There  afflicted  virtue  will  rejoice 
at  ite  past  trials,  and  acknowledge  their  sub- 
servience to  its  present  bliss.  There  the  secret 
self-denials  of  the  righteous  shall  be  recogniied 
and  rewarded — and  all  the  hopes  of  the  Chris, 
tian  shall  have  their  complete  consummation.' 

Saturday,  Q8tk. 

*  My  weakness  increases— I  have  written  this 
at  many  intervals.  My  body  faints,  but  in  the 
Lord  Jcoiovah  is  everlasting  strength.  Oh,  Stan, 
lev  !  if  pain  is  trying,  if  death  is  awful  to  him, 
who  knows  in  whom  be  has  trusted;  how  ia 
pain  endured,  how  is  death  encountered  by  those 
who  have  no  such  support  ?* 

T\te9dmy,  the  3Ut. 

*  I  am  better  to.day— If  I  experience  little  of 
that  rapture  which  some  require,  as  the  sign  of 
their  acceptance,  I  yet  have  a  good  hope  through 
grace.  Nay  there  are  moments  when  I  rejoice 
with  joy  unspeakable.  I  would  not  produce  this 
joy  as  any  certain  criterion  of  my  safety,  be. 
cause,  from  the  nature  of  m^  disease,  there  ai« 
also  moments  when  my  spirits  sink,  and  this 
might  equally  fhrnish  argiiments  against  my 
state,  to  those  who  decide  by  fVames  and  feel, 
ings.  I  think  my  faith  as  sound,  my  pardon 
as  sure,  when  these  privileges  are  withdrawn, 
as  when  I  enjoy  them.  No  depression  of  spirits 
can  make  my  evidences  less  solid,  though  it 
may  render  the  review  of  them  less  delightful.* 


Friday,  Sd  Afril. 
*  Stanley!  my  departure  is  at  hand.  My  eter. 
nal  redemption  draweth  nigh.  My  hope  is  fbll 
of  immortalitv.  This  is  my  commrt — not  that 
my  sins  are  mw  or  small,  but  that  th^  are,  I 
humbly  trust,  pardoned,  through  him  who  loved 
me,  and  gave  himself  fbr  me.  Faithful  is  hi 
that  has  promised,  and  ris  promises  are  not  too 
great  to  be  made  good— fbr  Omniscienoe  is  my 
promiser,  and  I  have  Omnlpotenoe  iteelf  for  my 
security. — ^Adleii ! 
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On  the  ooftT  wu  written,  in  Mr.  Stanley*!  band 

-^e  died  three  daji  after ! 

•     •     •      •      • 


It  ia  impoaaible  to  deecribe  the  mingled  and 
eonflictinf  erootiona  of  my  aooU  while  I  peruaed 
thia  letter.  Gratitude  that  I  had  poaaesaed  each 
a  father — aorrow  that  I  had  loat  him— 4ranaport 
in  anticipating  an  event  which  had  been  h'u 
earneat  wiah  for  almoat  twenty  yeara— regret 
that  he  waa  not  permitted  to  witneaa  it— .devout 
joy  that  he  waa  in  a  atate  ao  superior  to  even 
my  aenae  of  happineaa— a  strong  feeling  of  the 
uncertainty  and  brevity  of  all  happineaa— «  ao. 
lemn  reaolation  that  I  would  never  act  unworthy 
of  auoh  a  father — a  fervent  prayer  tliat  I  might 
be  enabled  to  keep  that  resolution :— all  these 
•motions  so  agitated  and  divided  my  whole 
mind  aa  to  render  me  unfit  for  any  aociety,  even 
lor  that  of  Lucille.  I  withdrew,  gratefully  preaa. 
ing  Mr.  Stanley's  hand;  he  kindly  returned 
the  preaaure,  but  neither  of  ua  attempted  to 
apeak. 

He  ailently  put  my  fether'a  packet  into  my 
handa.  I  abut  myaelf  into  my  apartment,  and 
read  for  three  hours,  lettera  fer  which  I  hope  to 
be  the  better  in  lim«  and  in  eternity.  I  found  in 
them  a  treaaure  of  religioua  wiadom,  excellent 
maxima  of  human  prudence,  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  life  and  mannera,  a  keen  in. 
aight  into  human  nature  in  the  abatract,  and  a 
nice  discrimination  of  individual  charactera; 
admirable  documents  (or  general  education,  the 
application  of  those  documents  to  my  particular 
turn  of  character,  and  diversified  methods  for 
improving  it— The  pure  delight  to  which  I 
looked  forward  in  reading  these  lettera  with  Lu- 
cille, soon  became  my  preidominant  feeling. 

I  returned  to  the  company  with  a  sense  of 
felicity,  which  the  above  feelinga  and  reflections 
had  composed  into  a  soothing  tranquillity.  My 
joy  waa  aobered  without  being  abated.  1  re- 
ceived the  cordial  congratulationa  of  my  friends. 
Mrs.  Stanley  behaved  to  me  with  inoreaaed  af. 
feciion,  ahe  preaenied  me  to  her  daughter,  with 
whom  I  aAerwarda  paaaed  two  houra.  Tbia  in- 
terview left  me  nothing  to  deaire,  but  that  m^ 
gratitude  to  the  Almighty  Dispenser  of  happi- 
neea  might  bear  in  aome  little  proportion  to  hia 
Ueasings. 

As  I  waa  paasing  through  the  hall,  after  din- 
ner, I  apied  little  C^ia  peeping  out  of  the  door 
of  the  ohildren*a  apartment,  in  hope  of  aeeing 
me  paaa.  She  flew  to  me,  and  begged  I  would 
take  her  into  the  company.  Aa  I  knew  the  in- 
terdict was  taken  off,  I  carried  her  into  the  aa- 
loon  where  they  were  aittin^.  She  ran  into  Lu- 
cilla*s  arms  and  aaid,  in  a  voice  which  she  meant 
for  a  whisper,  but  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
the  whole  company,  *  Do,  dear  Lucille,  forgive 
me,  I  will  never  aay  another  word  about  the 
curricle,  and  you  shan't  go  tu  the  Priory  atnce 
▼on  don*t  like  iV  Lucilla  (bond  meana  to  si- 
lence her,  by  showing  her  the  pictures  in  the 
*  Peacock  at  Home ;'  and  without  looking  up  to 
obeerve  the  general  smile,  contrived  to  attract 
the  aweet  ehild'a  attentioii  to  thia  beautiful  little 
poem,  in  apita  of  Sir  John,  who  did  his  utmoat  to 
widen  tht  miaohief. 


CHAP.  XLIV. 

Tm  next  day  in  the  afternoon  Dr.  Barloir 
called  on  us.  By  the  uncommon  seriousneaa  of 
hia  countenance  I  aaw  something  waa  the  mat- 
ter. *  You  will  be  shocked,*  aaid  he,  '  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Tyrrel  is  dying,  if  not  actually  dead. 
He  was  the  night  before  last,  aeized  with  a  pa. 
raly  tic  stroke.  He  lay  a  long  time  without  aenae 
or  motion  ;  a  delirium  followed.  In  a  short  in- 
terval of  reason  he  sent  earnestly  imploring  to 
see  me.  Seldom  have  I  witnessed  ao  diatreaa- 
ing  a  scene. 

*  As  I  entered  the  room  he  fixed  his  glaeay 
eyes  full  upon  me,  quite  unconscious  who  I  was, 
and  groaned  out  in  an  inward  hollow  voice — 
'  Go  to  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and  howl,  for 
vour  miseries  are  come  upon  you.'  I  aaked  how 
he  did : — he  replied  still  from  Sl  James — *  How  7 
why  my  gold  and  ailver  are  cankered,  the  rust 
of  them  ahall  witness  against  me ;  they  eat  op 
my  flesh  aa  it  were  fire.' 

*  I  waa  astonished,*  continued  Dr.  Barlow,  *  to 
aee  so  exact  a  memmory  coupled  with  so  wild 
an  imagination.  *Be  composed.  Sir,'  said  I, 
seeing  he  began  to  recollect  me,  *  this  deep  con- 
trition is  a  favourable  symptom.'  *Dr.  Barlow,* 
replied  he,  grasping  my  hand  with  a  vehemence 
which  corresponded  with  hia  look,  'have  you 
never  heard  of  riches  kept  by  the  owner  thereof 
to  his  hurt  ?  Restitution  !  Doctor,  restitution  ! — 
and  it  must  be  immediate,  or  it  will  bo  too  late.* 
I  was  now  deeply  alarmed.  'Surely,  Sir,'  said 
I,  'you  are  not  unhappily  to  adopt  St.  James's 
next  words — '  forgive  me  ; — but  you  cannot 
surely  have  '  defrauded.'  '  '  O  no,  no,'  cried  he, 
'  I  have  been  what  the  world  calla  honest,  but 
not  what  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead  will  call 
so.  The  restitution  I  must  make  ia  not  to  the 
rich,  for  any  thing  I  have  taken  from  them,  but 
to  the  poor,  for  what  I  have  kept  from  them. 
Hardness  of  heart  would  have  been  but  a  com- 
mon Mn  in  a  common  man;  but  I  have  been  a 
professor.  Doctor,  I  will  not  say  a  hypocrite,  for 
I  deceived  myself  as  much  as  others.  But  oh ! 
how  hollow  has  my  profession  been  V 

*  Here  seeing  him  ready  to  faint,*  continued 
Dr.  Barlow,  *  I  impoeed  silence  on  him,  till  he 
had  taken  a  cordial.  This  revived  him,  and  ha 
went  on. 

' "  I  was  miserable  in  my  early  course  of  pro- 
fligacy. I  was  disappointed  in  my  subsequent 
schemes  of  ambition.  I  expected  more  from  the 
world  than  it  had  to  give.  But  I  continued  to 
love  it  with  all  its  disappointmenta.  Under  what- 
ever new  shape  it  presented  its  temptationa,  it 
waa  still  my  idol.  I  had  always  loved  money  ; 
but  other  pasaiona  more  turbulent  had  been 
hitherto  predominant  These  I  at  length  re. 
nounce.  Covetousness  now  became  my  reign- 
ing sin.  Still  it  was  to  the  broken  cistern  that 
I  cleaved.  Still  it  was  on  the  broken  reed  that 
I  leaned.  Still  I  waa  unhappy,  I  waa  at  a  loaa 
whither  to  torn  for  comfort  Of  religion  I 
scarcely  knew  the  first  principles. 

' "  In  this  state  I  met  with  a  plauaible,  hut 
ill.  in  formed  man.     He  had  zeal,  and  a  aort  of 
popular  eloquence ;  but  he  wanted  knowledge, 
and  argument,  and  soundneaa.  I  waa,  however 
atrock  with  hia  earneatnois,  and  with  the  in 
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^lianoe  of  some  truths  which,  thoag^h  common 
to  others,  were  new  to  me.  But  his  scheme  was 
hollow  and  imperiect,  and  his  leading  princi- 
ples sabversive  of  all  morality."' 

*  Here  Mr.  Tyrrel  paused.  I  entreated  him 
to  epare  himself;  but  after  a  few  deep  groans 
h«  proceeded. 

*  **  Whether  his  opinions  had  made  himself 
immoral  I  never  inquired.  It  is  certain  they 
were  calculated  to  make  his  hearers  so.  Instead 
of  lowering  my  spiritual  disease,  by  prescribing 
repentance  ana  humility,  he  inflamed  it  by  cor- 
dials. All  was  high— -all  was  animating — all 
was  safe  !  On  no  letter  ground  than  my  avow- 
ed discontent,  he  landed  me  at  once  in  a  secu- 
rity so  much  the  more  fatal,  as  it  laid  asleep  all 
apprehension.  He  mistook  my  uneasiness  for  a 
complete  change.  My  talking  of  sin  was  made 
a  substitute  for  renouncing  it.  Proud  of  a  rich 
man  for  a  convert,  he  led  me  to  mistake  convic- 
tion for  conversion.  I  was  buoyed  up  with  an 
unfounded  confidence.  I  adopted  a  religion 
which  promised  pardon  without  repentance,  hap- 
piness without  obedience,  and  heaven  without 
holiness.  I  had  found  a  short  road  to  peace.  I 
never  inquired  if  it  were  a  safe  one.*' ' 

*  The  poor  man  now  fell  back,  unable  to  speak 
lor  some  minutes.  Then  rallying  again,  he  re- 
sumed, in  a  still  more  broken  voice. 

* "  Here  I  stop  short.  My  religion  had  made 
no  change  in  my  heart,  it  therefore  made  none 
in  my  lifo.  I  read  good  books,  but  they  were 
low  and  fanatical  in  their  language,  and  antino- 
mian  in  their  principle.  But  my  religious  ig- 
norance was  so  deplorable,  that  their  novelty 
caaght  strong  hold  of  me."  ' 

*  I  now  desired  him,*  continued  Dr.  Barlow, 
*  not  to  exhaust  himself  farther.  I  prayed  with 
him.  He  was  struck  with  awe  at  the  holy  ener- 
gy in  the  o£Bce  for  the  sick,  which  was  quite 
new  to  him.  He  owned  be  had  not  suspected 
the  church  to  be  so  evangelical.  This  is  no  un- 
common error.  Hot-headed  and  superficial  men, 
when  they  are  once  alarmed,  are  rather  caught 
bv  phrases  than  sentiments,  by  terms  than  prin- 
ciples. It  is  this  ignorance  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Bible  and  of  the  church  in  which  men  of  the 
world  unhappily  live,  that  makes  it  so  difficult 
for  us  to  address  them  under  sickness  and  affile- 
tion.  We  have  no  common  ground  on  which  to 
stand ;  no  intelligible  medium  through  which  to 
eommunicate  with  them.  It  is  having  both  a 
language  and  a  science  to  learn  at  once.* 

In  the  morning  Dr.  Barlow  again  visited  Mr. 
Tyrrel.  He  found  him  still  in  great  perturba- 
tion of  mind.  Feeling  himself  quite  sensible  he 
had  begun  to  make  his  will.  He  had  made 
large  bequests  to  several  charities.  Dr.  Barlow 
highly  approved  of  this ;  but  reminded  Mm,  that 
though  he  himself  would  never  recommend  cha- 
rity as  a  commutation  or  a  bribe ;  yet  some  im- 
mediate acts  of  bounty,  while  there  was  a  possi- 
bility of  his  recovery,  would  be  a  better  earnest 
of  his  repentance,  than  the  bequeathing  his 
whole  estate  when  it  could  be  of  no  further  use 
to  himself.    He  was  all  aequiescence. 

He  desired  to  see  Mr.  Stanley.  He  recom- 
mended  to  him  his  nephew,  over  whose  conduct 
Mr.  Stanley  promised  to  have  an  eye.  He  made 
him  and  Dr.  Barlow  joint  eaneutors.   He  offered 


to  leave  them  half  his  fortune.  With  their  usual 
disinterestedness  they  positively  refused  to  ac- 
cept it,  and  suggested  to  him  a  better  mode  of 
bestowing  it* 

He  lifled  up  his  hands  and  eyes,  saying,  ^This 
is  indeed  Christianity ;  pure  and  undefiled  reli- 
gion  !  If  it  he  not  faith,  it  is  iu  fruits.  If  it  be 
not  the  procuring  cause  of  salvation  it  is  one 
evidence  of  a  safe  state.  O,  Mr.  Stanley,  our 
last  conversation  has  sunk  deep  into  my  heart. 
You  had  begun  to  pull  the  veil  from  my  eyes ; 
but  nothing  tears  the  whole  mask  off,  like  the 
hand  of  death,  like  impending  judgment  How 
little  have  I  considered  eternity !  Judgment 
was  not  in  all  my  thoughts — I  had  got  rid  of  the 
terrors  of  responsibility  !  O,  Doctor  Barlow,  is 
there  any  hope  for  me  ?* 

'  Sir,*  replied  the  Doctor,  *your  sin  is  not  great- 
er because  you  foel  it ;  so  far  from  it,  your  dan- 
ger diminishes  in  proportion  as  it  is  discerned, 
z  our  condition  is  not  worse,  but  better,  because 
you  are  become  sensible  of  your  sins  and  wants. 
I  judge  far  more  favourably  of  your  state  now, 
than  when  you  thought  so  well  of  it  Your 
sense  of  the  evil  of  your  own  heart  is  the  best 
proof  of  your  sincerity ;  your  repentance  towards 
Ood  is  the  best  evidence  of  your  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ* 

*  Doctor,  it  is  too  late,*  replied  the  sick  man.. 
*  How  can  I  shew  that  my  repentance  is  sin- 
cere 7  In  this  miserable  condition  how  can  I 
glorify  God  V 

*  Sir,*  replied  Dr.  Barlow, '  you  must  lay  anew 
the  whole  foundation  of  your  faith.  That  Sa- 
viour  whom  you  had  unhappily  adopted  as  a 
substitute  for  virtue,  must  be  received  as  a  pro- 
pitiation for  sin.  If  you  recover,  you  must  de- 
vote yourself,  spirit,  soul,  and  body  to  his  ser- 
vice. You  must  adorn  his  gospel  by  your  con- 
duct ;  you  must  plead  his  cause  in  your  conver- 
sation ;  you  must  recommend  his  doctrines  by 
your  humility  ;  you  must  dedicate  every  talent 
Grod  has  given  you  to  his  gk>ry.  If  he  continue 
to  visit  you  with  sickness,  this  will  call  new  and 
more  difficult  Christian  graces  into  exercise. 
If  by  this  severe  affliction  you  lose  all  ability  to 
do  God  actual  service,  you  may  perhaps  glorify 
him  more  effectually  by  casting  yourself  entire- 
ly on  him  for  support,  by  patient  suffering  for 
his  sake  who  suffered  every  thing  for  yours. 
You  will  have  an  additional  call  for  trusting  in 
the  divine  promises ;  an  additional  occasion  for 
imitating  the  divine  example ;  a  stronger  mo- 
tive for  saying  practically,  the  cop  which  my 
Father  has  given  me  shall  I  not  drink  it* 

*  O,  Doctor,*  said  the  unhappy  man,  *  my  re« 
morse  arises  not  merely  from  my  having  ne- 
glected this  or  that  moral  duty,  this  or  that  act 
of  charity,  but  from  the  melancholy  evidence 
which  that  neglect  affords  that  my  religion  was 
not  sincere.* 

*  I  repeat.  Sir,'  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  tliat  your 
folse  security  and  unfounded  hope  were  more 
alarming  than  your  present  distress  of  mind« 
Examine  your  own  heart,  fear  not  to  probe  it  to 
the  bottom ;  it  will  be  a  salutary  smart  As 
you  are  able,  I  will  put  you  into  a  course  of 
reading  the  Scriptures,  with  a  view  to  promote 
self-examination.  Try  yourself  by  the  strait 
mle  they  hold  out,  pray  forrently  that  the  Al^ 
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mighty  may  utist  yoa  by  his  Spirit,  and  ear- 
nestly  endeavour  to  euflrer  aa  well  aa  to  do  his 
whole  will.* 

Dr.  Barlow  says  he  thinks  there  is  now  as 
little  prospect  of  his  perfect  recovery,  as  of  his 
«mmediate  dissolution ;  but  as  far  as  one  human 
creature  can  judge  of  the  state  of  another,  he 
believee  the  TieitatioD  will  be  salutary. 


CHAP.  XLV. 

Ab  we  were  setting  at  supper,  ailer  Dr.  Bar- 
low  had  left  us,  Lady  fielfield,  turning  to  me, 
•aid*  *  she  had  had  a  governess  proposed  to  her 
from  a  quarter  I  should  little  expect  to  hear.* 
She  then  produced  a  letter,  informing  her  that 
Mr.  Fentham  was  lately  found  dead  m  his  bed 
of  an  apoplexy.  That  he  had  died  insolvent ; 
and  that  his  large  income  ceasing  with  his  lift, 
his  family  were  plunged  into  the  utmost  distress. 
That  Mrs.  Fentham  experienced  tlie  most  mor. 
tifying  neglect  from  her  numerous  and  noble 
friends,  who  now,  that  ahe  could  no  longer  amuse 
them  with  balls,  concerts,  and  suppers,  revenged 
themselves  by  wondering  what  she  could  ever 
mean  by  giving  them  at  all,  and  declaring  what 
a  bore  it  had  always  been  to  them  to  go  to  her 
parties.  They  now  insisted  that  people  ought 
to  confine  themselves  to  their  own  station,  and 
live  within  their  income,  though  they  themselves 
had  liAed  her  above  her  atation,  and  had  led  her 
to  exceed  her  income. 

*  The  poor  woman,*  continued  Lady  Bel  field, 
*  ia  in  extreme  diatress.  Her  magnificently  fur. 
nished  house  will  go  but  a  very  little  way  to- 
warda  satisfying  iMr  creditors.  That  house, 
whose  clamorous  knocker  used  to  keep  the 
neiahbourhood  awake,  is  already  reduced  to  utter 
Btilloeaa.  The  splendid  apartments,  brilliant 
with  lustres  and  wax-lighta,  and  crowded  with 
company,  are  become  a  flrightful  solitude,  terri- 
fying to  those  to  whom  solitude  has  not  one  con- 
solation or  resource  to  offer.  Poor  Mrs.  Fen- 
tham  is  more  wounded  by  this  total  desertion 
of  those  whom  she  so  sumptuously  entertained, 
and  BO  obsequiously  flattered,  than  by  her  actual 
wantk* 

*  It  is,*  said  Sir  John,  *  a  fine  exemplification 
ef  the  friaadshipe  of  the  world, 

Oonfederadei  in  vice,  or  leoguci  In  pleasure. 

*Lady  Denham,  when  applied  tO|*  resumed 
Lady  Bclfield,  *said,  that  she  was  extremely 
sorry  for  them  ;  but  as  she  thought  extravagance 
the  greateat  of  all  faults,  it  would  look  like  an 
encouragement  to  imprudence  if  she  did  any 
tiling  lor  them.  Their  extravagance,  however, 
had  never  been  objected  to  by  her,  till  the  foun- 
tain which  supplied  it  was  stopped :  and  she  had 
for  years  made  no  scruple  of  winning  money 
almost  nightly  from  the  woman  whose  distresses 
■he  now  refused  to  relieve.  Lady  Denham  far. 
ther  assigned  the  misery  into  which  the  elope- 
mentof  her  dsrling  child  with  Signior  Squallini 
had  brought  her,  as  an  additional  reasbn  for 
withholding  her  kindness  from  Mrs.  Fentham.* 

*  It  IB  a  reason,*  said  I,  interrupting  Lady  Bel- 
field,  *  which,  io  a  right-tuined  mind,  would  have 


a  directly  contrary  operation.  When  domealie 
calamities  overtake  ourselves,  is  it  not  the  pre- 
cise moment  for  holding  out  a  hand  to  the  wretch* 
cd  7  for  diminishing  the  misery  abroad  which  at 
home  may  be  irretrievable  7 

*  Lady  Bab  Lawlees,  to  whom  Mrs.  Fentham 
applied  for  assistance,  coolly  advised  her  to  send 
her  daughters  to  service,  saying,  *  that  she  knew 
of  no  acquirement  they  had  which  would  be 
of  any  use  to  them,  except  their  skill  in  hair- 
dressing.' 

*  It  seemed  a  cruel  reproach  firom  a  proftsaed 
friend,  said  Sir  John,  anid  yet  it  ia  a  literal  truth. 
I  know  not  what  can  be  done  for  them,  or  for 
what  they  are  fit  Their  accomplishments  might 
be  turned  to  some  account,  if  they  were  accom- 
panied with  real  knowled^,  useful  acquire- 
ments,  or  sober  habita.  Mrs.  Fentham  wishes 
us  to  recommend  them  aa  governesses.  But  can 
I  conscientiously  recommend  to  others,  girls 
with  whom  I  could  not  trust  my  own  family  T 
Had  they  been  taught  to  look  no  higher  than 
the  derka  of  their  father,  who  had  been  a  clerk 
himself,  they  might  have  been  happy ;  but  tiioae 
very  men  will  now  think  them  as  much  beneath 
themselves,  as  the  young  ladiea  lately  thought 
they  were  above  them.* 

*  I  have  often,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  been  amused 
with  observing  what  a  magic  transformation  the 
same  event  produces  on  two  opposite  classes  of 
characters.  The  misfortunes  of<heir  acquaint- 
ance convert  worldly  friends  into  instantaneous 
strictness  of  principle.  The  faults  of  the  dis- 
tressed  are  produosd  aa  a  plea  for  their  own 
hard-hearted  oovetousness.  While  that  very 
misfortune  so  relaxes  the  strictness  of  good  men, 
that  the  faults  are  forgotten  in  the  calamity ; 
and  they,  who  had  been  perpetually  warning  the 
prodigal  of  his  impending  ruin,  when  that  ruin 
comes  are  the  first  to  relieve  him.  The  worldly 
friend  seee  only  the  errors  of  tlie  sufferer,  the 
Christian  sees  only  his  distress.* 

It  was  agreed  among  us,  that  some  small  con- 
tribution must  be  added  to  a  little  sum,  that  had 
been  already  raised,  for  their  immediate  ralief ; 
but  that  nothing  was  so  difficult,  as  efFectually 
to  serve  persons  whose  views  were  so  dispropor- 
tioned  to  thoir  deserts,  and  whose  habita  would 
be  too  likely  to  carry  corruption  into  fkmiliea 
who  might  receive  them  from  charitable  mo> 
tives. 

The  conversation  then  fell  insensibly  on  the 
pleasure  we  had  enjoyed  since  we  had  been  U^ 
gether ;  and  on  the  delighta  of  rational  society, 
and  confidential  intercourse  such  as  ours  had 
been,  where  minda  mingled,  and  affection  and 
esteem  were  reciprocal  Mr.  Stanley  ssid  many 
things  which  evinced  how  happily  hie  piety  was 
combined  with  the  meet  affoctiooaie  tendemeaa 
of  heart  Indeed  I  had  alwaya  been  delighted 
to  observe  in  him,  a  quality  which  is  not  so  com- 
mon as  it  is  thought  to  be,  a  thorough  capacity 
for  friendship. 

*  My  dear  Stanley,*  aaid  Sir  John,  *  it  ia  of  thn 
very  essence  of  human  enjoyments,  that  they 
must  have  an  end.  I  observe  with  regret,  that 
tlie  time  assigned  for  our  visit  is  more  than 
elapsed.  We  have  prolonged  it  beyond  our  in- 
tention, beyond  our  convenienoe :  but  we  have, 
I  trust,  been  imbibing  principlee,  ateiUng  habita. 
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tnd  borrowine  plans,  which  will  ever  make  iii  T  ceniare,  which  we  have  perhaps  hitherto  been 

-^ ij *l: :_:• : *__* r_   ^  i-   •.  ^  t±       w.      -n  _^fiit_   .  .   • 


consider  this  Tisit  as  an  important  era  in  our 
lives. 

*  My  excellent  Carot^ine  is  deeply  affected  with 
all  she  has  seen  and  heard  at  the  Grove.  We 
must  now  leave  it,  though  not  without  reluc 
t&nce.  We  must  go  and  endeavour  to  imitate 
what,  six  weeks  ago,  we  almost  feared  to  con. 
template.  Lady  ftslfield  and  I  have  compared 
notes.  -On  the  most  mature  deliberation,  we 
Agree  that  we  have  lived  long  enough  to  the 
world.  We  agree  that  it  is  time  to  begin  to  live 
to  ourselves,  and  to  Him  who  made  us.  We 
propose  in  future  to  make  our  winters  in  London 
touch  shorter.  We  iotend  to  remove  early  every 
•pring  to  Beechwood,  which  we  will  no  longer 
consider  a»  a  temporary  residence,  but  as  our 
home ;  we  will  supply  it  with  every  thing  that 
tnay  make  it  interesting,  and  improving  to  us  all. 
We  are  resolved  to  educate  our  children  in  the 
fear  of  God.  Our  fondness  for  them  is  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished;  but  in  the  exercise  of 
that  fondness,  we  will  remember  that  we  are  to 
train  them  up  for  immortality.  We  will  watch 
over  them  as  creatures  for  whose  eternal  well 
being  a  vast  responsibility  will  attach  to  our- 
•elves. 

*  In  our  new  plan  of  lifb,  we  shall  have  fewer 
sacrifices  to  make  than  most  people  in  our  situa- 
tion ;  for  we  have  long  felt  a  growing  indiffer- 
ence for  things  which  we  appeared  to  enjoy. 
Of  the  world,  we  are  only  going  to  give  up  that 
part  which  is  not  worth  keeping,  and  of  which 
we  are  really  weary.  In  securing  our  real 
friends,  we  shall  not  regret,  if  we  drop  some  ac- 
quaintance by  the  way.  The  wise  and  the 
worthy  we  shall  more  than  ever  cherish.  In 
your  family,  we  have  enjoyed  those  true  plea- 
sures which  entail  no  repentance.  That  cheer- 
fulness which  alone  is  worthy  of  accountable 
beings,  we  shall  industriously  maintain  in  our 
own.  I  bless  God  if  we  have  not  so  many  steps 
to  tread  back,  as  some  others  have,  who  are 
entering,  upon  principle,  on  a  new  course  of  lifb. 

*  We  have  always  endeavonred,  thoagh  with 
much  imperfection,  to  fill  some  duties  to  each 
other,  to  our  children,  to  our  friends,  and  to  the 
poor.  But  of  the  prime  duty,  the  main  spring 
of  action  and  of  all  moral  goodness,  duty  to  God, 
we  have  not  been  sufficiently  mindful.  I  hope 
we  have  at  length  learnt  to  consider  Him  as  the 
fountain  of  all  good,  and  the  gospel  of  his  Son, 
as  the  fountain  of  all  hope.  This  new  princi- 
ple, I  am  persuaded,  will  never  impair  our  cheer- 
fulness, it  will  onlv  fix  it  on  a  solid  ground.  By 
purifying  the  motive  it  will  raise  the  enjoyment 

*  But  if  we  have  not  so  many  habits  to  cor- 
rect as  poor  Carlton  had,  I  question  if  we  have 
not  as  many  difficulties  to  meet  in  another  way. 
His  loose  course  was  discreditable.  His  vices 
made  him  stand  ill  with  the  world.  He  would 
therefore  acquire  nothing  but  credit  in  chang- 
ing his  outward  practice.  Lady  Belfield  and  I, 
on  the  contrary,  stand  rather  too  well  with  the 
world.  We  had  just  that  external  regularity, 
that  cool  indifference  about  our  own  spiritual 
improvement,  and  the  wrong  courses  of  our 
friends,  which  procure  regard,  because  they  do 
not  interfere  with  others,  nor  excite  jealousy  for 
ourselves.    Bat  vre  have  now  to  encounter  that  | 


too  solicitous  to  avoid.  It  will  still  be  our  trial, 
but  I  humbly  trust  that  it  will  be  no  longer  our 
snare.  Our  morality  pleased,  because  it  seemed 
to  proceed  merelv  from  a  sense  of  propriety ; 
our  strictness  will  offend,  when  it  is  found  to 
spring  from  a  principle  of  religion. 

*  To  what  tendency  in  the  heart  of  roan,  mj 
dear  Stanley,  is  it  owing,  that  religion  is  com- 
monly «een  to  excite  more  suspicion  than  the 
want  of  it  ?  When  a  man  of  the  world  meets 
with  a  gay,  thoughtless,  amusing  person,  be 
seldom  thmks  of  enquiring  whether  such  a  one 
be  immoral,  or  an  unbeliever,  or  a  profligate, 
though  the  bent  of  his  conversation  rather  leans 
that  way.  Satisfied  with  what  he  finds  him,  ha 
feels  little  solicitude  to  ascertain  what  he  reallr 
is.  But  no  sooner  does  actual  piety  show  itself 
in  any  man,  than  your  friends  are  putting  you 
on  your  guard  ; — ^there  is  instantly  a  suggestion, 
a  hint,  a  suspicion.  *  Does  he  not  carry  things 
too  far  7  *  Is  he  not  righteous  over  much  7*  *  Is 
he  not  intemperate  in  his  zeal  7'  *  Above  all 
things  is  he  sincere  V  and  in  short — for  that  is 
the  centre  in  which  all  the  lines  of  suspicion  and 
reprobation  meet,  *  U  he  not  a  methodiH  ?* 

*I  trust,  however,  that,  throu||[h  divine  graea 
our  minds  will  be  fortified  against  all  attacks 
on  this  our  weak  side ;  this  pass  through  which 
the  sort  of  assaults  most  formidable  to  lis  will 
be  likely  to  enter.  I  was  mentioning  this  dan- 
ger  to  Caroline  this  morning.  She  opened  her 
Bible,  over  which  she  now  spends  much  of  her 
solitary  time,  and  with  an  emphasis  foreign 
from  her  usual  manner  read, 

*  Cease  ye  from  man,  whose  breath  is  in  his 
nostrils,  fur  wherein  is  he  to  be  aceoonted  of  7* 
As  Sir  John  repeated  these  words,  I  saw  La- 
cilia,  who  was  sitting  next  Lady  Belfield,  snatch 
one  of  her  hands  and  kiss  it,  with  a  rapture 
which  she  had  no  power  to  eontroul.  It  was 
evident  that  nothing  but  our  presence  restrained 
her  from  rising  to  embrace  her  friend.  Her  fine 
eves  glistened,  but  seeing  that  I  observed  her, 
she  gently  let  go  the  hand  she  held,  and  tried  to 
look  composed.  I  cannot  describe  the  chastised 
but  not  less  fervent  joy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley. 
Their  looks  expressed  the  affectionate  interest 
they  took  in  Sir  John's  honest  declaration. 
Their  hearts  overflowed  with  gratitude  to  Him 
without  whom,  *  nothing  is  strong,  nothing  is 
holy.*    For  my  own  part,  I  felt  myself  raised 

AboTs  this  visible  diomal  sphere. 

Sir  John  afterwards  said,  *I  begin  more  and 
more  to  see  the  scantiness  of  all  morality  which 
has  not  the  love  of  God  for  its  motive.  That 
virtue  will  not  carry  ns  safely,  and  will  not  earry 
us  far,  which  looks  to  human  estimation  as  its 
reward.    As  it  was  a  false  and  inadequate  prin. 


I  fancy  it  is  only  our  habits  which  want  im* 
proving.  Dr.  Barlow  has  convinced  me  that 
there  must  be  a  mutation  of  the  tohoU  mant 
that  the  change  in  our  practice  most  grow  oat 
of  a  new  motive;  not  merely  oat  of  an  amended 
prinoiple,  but  a  new  prinoipls  i  not  an  improve. 
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ment  in  soim  parUoultn,  but  a  generkl  deter- 
mining change.' 

'  My  dear  fielfield,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  all 
reformation  short  of  this,  though  it  may  obtain 
credit,  brings  neither  peace  nor  acceptance. 
This  change  shows  itself,  gradually  perhaps,  but 
unequivocally,  by  enlightening  the  understand, 
ing,  awakening  the  conscience,  purifying  the 
affections,  subduing  the  will,  reforming  the  life.* 

Lady  Belfield  expressed,  with  a  sweet  humi- 
lity,  her  deep  conviction  of  the  truth  of  these  re- 
marks. After  some  farther  discussion,  she  eaid, 
*  Sir  John,  I  have  been  seriously  thinkin^r  that 
I  ought  not  to  indulge  in  the  expense  of  this  in- 
tended  conservatory.  We  will,  if  you  please, 
convert  the  money  to  the  building  a  charity 
school.  I  cannot  consent  to  incur  such  a  super- 
fluous expense  merely  for  my  amusement.* 

*  My  dear  Caroline,*  replied  Sir  John,  *  through 
the  undeserved  goodnese  of  God,  my  estate  is  so 
large,  and  through  your  excellent  management 
it  is  so  unimpaired,  that  we  will  not  give  up  the 
conservatory,  unless  Mr.  Stanley  thinks  we 
ought  to  give  it  up.  But  we  will  adopt  Lucilla*8 
idea  of  combining  a  charity  with  an  indulgence 
—we  will  associate  the  charity  school  with  the 
conservatory.  This  union  will  be  a  kind  of 
monument  to  our  friends  at  the  Grove,  from 
whom  you  have  acquired  the  love  of  plants,  and 
I  of  religious  charity.* 

We  all  looked  with  anxious  expectation  at 
Mr.  Stanley.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  as 
Lady  Belfield  was  now  resolved  to  live  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  in  the  country,  she  ought  to 
have  some  amusements  in  lieu  of  those  she  was 
going  to  give  up.  '  Costly  decorations  and  ex- 
pensive gardens,*  continued  he,  *at  a  place 
where  the  proprietors  do  not  so  much  as  intend 
to  reside,  have  always  appeared  to  roe  among 
the  infatuations  of  opulence.  To  the  expenses 
which  they  do  not  want,  it  is  adding  an  expense 
which  they  do  not  sec.  But  aurely,  at  a  man- 
sion where  an  affluent  family  actually  live,  all 
reasonable  indulgences  should  be  allowed.  And 
where  a  garden  and  green-house  are  to  supply 
to  the  proprietor,  the  place  of  the  abdicated 
theatre  and  ball  room ;  and  especially  when  it  is 
to  be  a  means  in  her  hands  of  attaching  her 
children  to  the  country,  and  of  teaching  them  to 
love  home,  I  declare  myself  in  favour  of  the 
conservatory.* 

LuciUa*8  eyen  sparkled,  but  she  said  nothing. 

*  It  would  be  unfair,*  continued  Mr.  Stanley, 
'to  blame  too  severely  those,  who,  living  con- 
stantly  in  the  country,  give  a  little  into  its  ap. 
propriate  pleasures.  The  real  objecta  of  censure 
■eem  to  be  thoee  who,  grafting  bad  taste  on  bad 
habits,  bring  into  the  country  the  amusements 
of  the  town,  and  superadd  to  such  as  are  local, 
and  natural,  and  innocent,  such  as  are  foreign, 
artificial,  and  corrupt.* 

*  My  dear  Stanley,*  said  Sir  John,  '  we  have 
resolved  to  indemnify  our  poor  neighbours  for 
two  injuries  which  we  have  been  doing  them. 
The  one  is,  by  our  having  lived  so  little  among 
them :  for  I  have  now  learnt,  that  the  mere  act 
of  residence  is  a  kind  of  charity,  oven  in  the  un- 
charitable, as  it  necessarily  causes  much  money 
to  be  spent,  even  where  little  is  given.  The 
other  is,  that  we  will  endeavour  to  make  up  for 


our  past  indifferenoe  to  their  spiritiu]  canoBTOM 
by  now  acting  as  if  we  were  aware  that  the  poo. 
have  souls  as  well  as  bodies ;  and  that,  in  the 
great  day  of  account,  the  care  of  both  will  at- 
tach to  onr  responsibility.* 

Such  a  sense  of  sober  joy  seemed  to  pervade 
our  little  party,  that  we  were  not  aware  that  the 
night  was  far  advanced.  Our  minds  were  too 
highly  wrought  for  much  loquacity,  when  PhcBbe 
suddenly  exclaimed,  *  Papa,  why  is  it  that  hap- 
piness does  not  make  one  merry  7  I  never  was 
half  so  happy  in  my  life,  and  yet  I  can  hardly 
forbear  crying :  and  I  believe  it  is  catching.  Sir, 
for  look,  LuciUa  is  not  much  wiser  than  myself.' 

The  next  day  but  one  afler  this  conversation, 
onr  valuable  friends  lefl  us.  Our  separation  was 
softened  by  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  meeting. 
The  day  before  they  set  out,  Lady  Belfield  made 
an  earneet  request  to  Mr.  and  Mra  Stanley, 
that  they  would  have  the  goodness  to  receive 
Fanny  Stokes  into  their  family  for  a  few  months, 
previous  to  her  entering  theirs  as  governess. 
'I  can  think  of  no  roeth<^  so  likely,*  continued 
she,  *  to  raise  the  tone  of  education  in  my  own 
family,  as  the  transfusion  into  it  of  your  spirit, 
and  the  adoption  of  your  regulations.* — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stanley  most  cheerfully  acceded  to  the 
proposal. 

Sir  John  said,  *  I  was  meditating  the  same  re- 
quest, but  with  an  additional  clause  tacked  to 
it,  that  of  sending  our  eldest  girl  with  Fanny, 
that  the  child  also  may  get  imbued  with  some- 
thing of  voor  family  spirit,  and  be  broken  into 
better  habits  than  she  has  acquired  from  our 
hitherto  relaxed  discipline.*  This  proposal  was 
also  cordially  approved. 


CHAP.  XLVL 

Da.  Barlow  came  to  the  Grove  to  take  leave 
of  our  friends.  He  found  Sir  John  and  I  sitting 
in  the  library  with  Mr.  Stanley.  *  As  I  came 
from  Mr.  TyrrePs,*  said  the  Doctor,  *  I  met  Mr. 
Flam  ffoing  to  see  him.  He  seemed  so  anxious 
about  his  old  friend,  that  a  wish  strongly  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  mind  that  the  awful  situation 
of  the  sick  man  might  be  salutary  to  him. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  say,*  continued  he, '  what 
injury  religion  has  suffered  from  the  opposite 
characters  of  these  two  men.  Flam,  who  ffivea 
himself  no  concern  about  the  matter,  is  aind 
and  generous ;  while  Tyrrel,  who  has  made  a 
high  profession,  is  mean  and  sordid.  It  has 
been  said,  of  what  use  is  religion,  when  morality 
has  made  Mr.  Flam  a  better  man  than  religion 
makes  Mr.  Tyrrel  7  Thus  men  of  the  world 
reason!  But  nothing  can  be  more  false  than 
their  conclusions.  Flam  is  naturally  an  open, 
warm  hearted  man,  but  incorrect  in  many  re- 
spects, and  rather  loose  in  bis  principles.  His 
natural  good  propensities  religion  would  have 
improved  into  solid  virtues,  and  would  have 
cured  the  more  exceptionable  parts  of  his  cha- 
racter.   But  from  religion  he  stands  aloofl 

*  Tyrrel  is  naturallv  narrow  and  selfish.  Re- 
ligion  has  not  made,  but  found  him  such.  But 
what  a  religion  has  he  adopted !  A  mere  assump. 
tion  of  terms ;  a  dead,  inoperative,  uninflnencing 
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notion,  wbich  he  hM  taken  up :  not,  I  hope,  with 
n  Wew  to  deceive  others,  but  by  which  he  hee 
groealy  deceived  himself.  He  had  heard  that 
religion  was  a  cure  for  an  uneasy  mind  ;  but  he 
did  not  attend  to  the  means  by  which  the  core 
is  effected,  and  it  relieved  not  him. 

*  The  corrupt  principle  whence  his  vices  pro- 
ceeded was  not  subdued.  He  did  not  desire  to 
•ttbdue  it,  because  in  the  struggle  he  must  have 
parted  with  what  he  resolved  to  keep.  He  adopt- 
ed what  he  believed 'was  a  cheap  and  easy  reli- 
gion ;  little  aware  that  the  great  rondamental 
•cripture  doctrine  of  s«W&tion  by  Jaaus  Christ 
was  a  doctrine  powerfully  opposing  oar  cor- 
raptions,  and  involving  in  its  comprehensive  re- 
quirements, a  new  heart  and  a  new  life.* 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Flam  called  at  the  Grove. 
*  I  am  just  come  from  Tyrrel,*  said  he.  *  I  fear 
it  is  nearly  over  with  him.  Poor  Ned  !  he  is 
very  low,  aJmost  in  despair.  I  always  told  him 
that  the  time  would  come  when  he  would  be  glad 
to  exchange  notions  for  actions.  I  am  grieved 
tor  him.  The  remembrance  of  a  kind  deed  or 
two  done  to  a  poor  tenant,  would  be  some  com- 
fort to  him  now,  at  a  time  when  every  man  stands 
in  need  of  comfort.* 

*  Sir,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  the  scene  which  I 
have  lately  witnessed  at  Mr.  Tvrrel's  makes  me 
serious.  If  you  and  I  were  alone,  I  am  afraid 
It  would  make  me  old.  I  will,  however,  sup- 
press the  answer  I  was  tempted  to  make  yon, 
because  I  should  not  think  it  prudent  or  respect- 
ful to  utter  befbre  company  what,  I  am  persuaded 
your  good  sense  would  permit  me  to  say  were 
we  alone.* 

*  Doctor,*  replied  the  good  tempered,  but 
thoughtless  man,  *  don't  stand  upon  ceremony. 
You  know  I  love  a  debate,  and  I  insist  on  your 
saying  what  was  in  your  mind  to  say.  I  don't 
fear  getting  out  of  any  scrape  you  can  bring  me 
into.  You  are  too  well  bred  to  offend,  and,  I 
hope,  I  am  too  well-natured  to  be  easily  offend- 
ed.  Stanley,  I  know,  always  takes  your  side. 
Sir  John,  I  trust,  will  take  mine ;  and  so  will  the 
young  man  here,  if  he  is  like  most  other  young 
men.* 

*  Allow  me  then  to  observe,'  returned  Dr.  Bar- 
low,  *  that  if  Mr.  Tyrrel  has  unhappily  deceived 
himself,  by  resting  too  exclusively  on  a  mere 
speculative  faith;  a  faith  which  by  his  conduct 
did  not  evince  itself  to  be  of  the  right  sort ;  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  dependence  for  salvation  on 
our  own  benevolence,  our  own  integrity,  or  any 
other  good  quality  we  may  possess,  is  an  error 
not  less  fiital,  and  far  more  usual.  Such  a  de- 
pendence does  as  practically  set  at  nought  the 
Redeemer's  sacrifice,  as  the  avowed  rejection  of 
the  infidel.  Honesty  and  benevolence  are  among 
the  noblest  qualities ;  but  where  the  one  is  prac- 
tised for  repnUtion,  and  the  other  from  mere 
feeling,  they  are  sadly  delusive  as  to  the  ends 
of  practical  goodness.  They  have  both  indeed 
their  reward  ;  integrity  in  the  credit  it  brings, 
and  benevolence  in  the  pleasure  it  yields.  Both 
are  beneficial  to  society ;  both,  therefore,  are  po- 
litically valuable.  Both  sometimes  lead  me  to 
admire  the  ordinations  of  that  over-ruling  power, 
which  oflen  uses  as  instruments  of  public  good, 
men  who  acting  well  in  many  respects,  are  es- 
feoUally  uaefiil  to  othen ;  but  who,  aeting  from 


motives  merely  human,  Ibrfeit  for  tbenuehee 
that  high  reward  which  those  virtues  would  ob- 
tain, if  they  were  evidences  of  a  lively  iaith,  and 
the  results  of  Christian  principle.  Think  me  not 
severe,  Mr.  Flam.  To  be  personal  ia  always 
extremely  painful  to  me.* 

*  No,  no,  Doctor,'  replied  he,  *  I  know  yon  mean 
well.  *  Tie  your  trade  to  give  good  counsel ; 
and  your  lot  1  suppose  to  have  it  seldom  follow- 
ed. I  shall  hear  yon  without  being  angry.  Yoa 
in  your  turn  must  not  be  angry  if  I  hear  yoa 
without  b^ng  better.* 

*  I  respect  yon.  Sir,  too  much,*  replied  Dr. 
Barlow,  *  to  deceive  you  in  a  matter  of  such  in- 
finite importance.  For  one  man  who  errs  on 
Mr.  Tyrrei*B  principle,  a  hundred  err  on  yoora. 
His  mistake  is  equally  pernicious,  but  is  not 
equally  common.  I  must  repeat  it  For  one 
whose  soul  is  endangered  through  an  unwar- 
rantable dependanoe  on  the  Saviour,  multitudes 
are  destroyed  not  only  by  the  open  rejection, 
but  throngh  a  fatal  neglect  of  the  salvation 
wrought  by  him.  Many  more  periah  through  a 
presumptuous  confidence  in  their  own  merits, 
than  through  an  nnscriplural  trust  in  the  merita 
of  Christ.* 

*  Well,  Doctor,*  replied  Mr.  Flam,  *  I  must 
say,  that  I  think  an  ounce  of  morality  will  go 
farther  toward  making  up  my  account,  than  a 
ton  of  religion,  for  which  no  one  but  myself 
would  be  the  better.* 

*  My  dear  Sir,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  I  will  not 
presume  to  determine  between  the  exact  oom- 
parative  proportions  of.  two  ingredients  both  of 
which  are  so  indispensable  in  the  composition 
of  a  Christian.  I  dare  not  hazard  the  assertion 
which  of  the  two  is  tlie  more  perilous  state ;  but 
I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  which  of  the 
two  oases  occurs  most  frequently.* 

Mr.  Flam  said,  *  I  should  be  sorry,  Dr.  Bar- 
tow, to  find  out  at  this  time  of  day  that  I  have 
been  all  my  life  long  in  an  error.* 

*  Believe  me,  Sir,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  it  is  better 
to  find  it  out  now,  than  at  a  stiJl  later  period. 
One  good  quality  can  never  be  made  to  soppljr 
the  absence  of^  another.  There  are  no  substi- 
tutes in  this  warfare.  Nor  can  all  the  rod 
qualities  put  together,  if  we  could  ssippose  them 
to  unite  in  one  man,  and  to  exist  without  reli- 
gion, fltand  proxy  for  the  death  of  Christ  If 
they  could  so  exist,  it  would  be  in  the  degree 
only,  and  not  in  ihe  perfection  required  by  that 
law  which  says,  do  thi»  and  live.  So  kind  a 
neighbour  as  you  are,  so  honest  a  gentleman, 
so  generous  a  master  as  you  are  allowed  to  be,  I 
cannot.  Sir,  think  without  pain  of  your  losing 
the  reward  of  such  valuable  qualities,  by  your 
placing  your  hope  of  eternal  happiness  in  the 
exercise  of  them.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Flam,  it  is 
easier  for  a  compassionate  man,  if  he  be  not  re- 
ligious, to  *  give  all  his  goods  to  the  poor,'  than 
to  bring  every  thought,  *  nay  than  to  bring  any 
thought*  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Chriat ! 
But  be  assured,  if  we  give  ever  so  much  wiUi  oar 
hands,  while  we  withhold  our  hearts  ftom  God, 
though  we  may  do  much  good  to  others,  we  do 
none  to  ourselves.* 

*  Why,  surely,*  said  Mr.  Flam,  *yoa  don't  mean 
to  insinuate  that  I  ahould  be  in  a  safer  stata  if  I 
never  did  a  kind  tiling  1* 
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*  Qoito  the  eontnrjr,*  replied  Dr.  Berlov,  *  but 
I  could  wish  to  Me  your  good  actione  ezmltod, 
by  springing  from  a  hirber  priueiple,  I  mean  the 
love  of  God ;  ennobled  by  being  practieed  to  a 
higher  end,  and  puri6ed  by  your  renouncing  all 
eerf.complacency  in  the  performanoe.* 

*  But  ij  there  not  leaa  danger,  Sir,  laid  Mr. 
Flam,  *  in  being  eomewbat  proud  of  what  one 
really  doet^  th^n  in  doing  nothing  7  And  is  it 
not  more  ezcuiable  to  be  a  little  eatiified  with 
what  one  really  te,  than  in  hypocritically  pre- 
tending to  be  what  one  is  iiol  P 

*  I  must  repeat,*  returned  Dr.  Barlow, '  that  I 
eannot  exactly  decide  on  the  question  of  relative 
enormity  between  two  oppostte  sins.  I  cannot 
pronounce  which  is  the  beet  of  two  states  so 
very  bad.' 

»Why  now.  Doctor,*  said  Mr.  FUnu'what 
particular  sin  can  you  charge  me  with  7' 

*  I  erect  not  myself  into  an  aocuser,'  replied 
Dr.  Barkw ;  *  but  permit  me  to  ask  you.  Sir, 
from  whst  motive  is  it  that  you  avoid  taiy  wrong 
praetioe  7  Is  there  any  one  sin  fVom  which  you 
abstain  through  fear  of  offending  your  Maker  7* 

*  As  to  that,'  replied  Mr.  Flam, '  I  ean*t  say  I 
ever  considered  about  the  motive  of  the  thinf. 
I  thought  it  was  quits  enough  not  to  do  it  Weil 
but  Doctor,  since  we  are  gone  so  far  in  the  eate- 
chism,  what  duly  to  my  neighbours  can  yon  oon- 
Yict  roe  of  omitting  7* 

*  It  will  be  said.  Sir,*  said  the  Doelor,  *  if  you 
ean  indeed  stand  so  close  a  scrutiny,  as  that  to 
which  you  challonge  me,  even  oo  your  own  prin- 
ciples. But  tell  me,  with  that  frank  honesty 
which  marks  your  character,  doee  your  kindness 
lo  your  neijrhbour  spring  from  the  true  fountain, 
the  love  of  God  7  Tha  you  do  many  right 
things  I  am  most  willing  to  allow.    But  do  you 

C^rfurm  them  from  a  sense  of  obedience  to  the 
w  of  your  Maker  7  Do  you  perform  them  be. 
cause  they  are  commanded  in  his  word,  and 
conformable  to  his  will  7' 

'  1  cao*t  say  I  do,*  said  Mr.  FUm, '  but  if  the 
thing  be  right  in  itself,  that  appears  to  me  to  be 
all  in  all.  It  seeoM  hard  to  encumber  a  man  of 
business  like  me  with  the  action  and  motive  too. 
Sorely  if  I  serve  a  man,  it  can  make  no  differ- 
ence to  him,  tohy  1  serve  him.* 

*  To  yourselffmy  dear  Sir,'  said  the  Doctor, 

*  it  makes  ail  the  difference  in  the  world.  Be- 
eidee,  good  actions,  performed  on  any  other  prin- 
oiple  Uian  obedience,  are  not  oply  spuriooa  as  to 
their  birth,  but  they  are  defective  in  themselves ; 
they  commonly  want  something  in  weight  and 
measure.* 

Why,  Doctor,'  said  Mr.  Flam,  *  I  have  often 
iieard  you  say  in  the  pulpit  that  the  best  are  not 
perfect  Now,  as  this  is  the  case,  I  will  tell  you 
now  I  manage.  I  think  it  a  safe  way  to  average 
one*s  good  qualities ;  to  throw  a  bad  one  against 
a  good  one,  and  if  the  balance  sinks  on  the  right 
•ide  the  man  b  eafe.' 

Doctor  Barlow  shook  his  head,  and  was  be. 
ginning  to  express  his  regret  at  such  a  delusive 
oasuistry,  when  Mr.  Flam  interrupted  him  by 
saying,  *  Well,  Doctor,  my  great  care  in  lift  has 
been  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  hypocrisy.' 

*  You  cannot  do  better,'  replied  Dr.  Barlow, 

*  than  to  avoid  its  rsojily.  But,  for  my  own 
part,  I  believe  religioue  bypoeriey  to  be  rather  a 


rare  vice  among  persons  of  your  station  of  USt* 
Among  the  vulgar,  indeed,  I  fear  it  is  not  so 
rare.  In  neighbourhoods  where  there  is  much 
real  piety,  there  is  no  small  danger  of  some  false 
profession.  But  among  the  higher  classes  of 
society,  serious  religion  confers  so  little  credit 
on  him  who  professes  it,  that  a  gentleman  is  not 
likely  to  pot  on  appearances  from  which  he 
knows  he  is  far  more  likely  to  lose  reputation 
than  to  acquire  it  When  such  a  man,  there- 
fore, assumes  the  character  of  piety,  I  own  I  al- 
ways feel  disposed  to  give  him  full  credit  for 
possessing  it  His  religion  may  indeed  be  mis. 
taken ;  it  may  be  defective ;  it  may  he  unsound ; 
but  the  chances  are  very  much  in  favour  of  its 
not  being  insincere.  Where  the  **  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  a&und,  they  will  appear.*' ' 

*  Now,  my  dear  Doctor,'  replied  Mr.  Flam,  *  is 
not  that  cant  7  What  do  you  mean  by  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit  7  Would  it  not  have  been  more 
worthy  of  your  good  sense  to  have  said  morality 
and  virtue  7  Would  not  these  terms  have  been 
more  simple  end  intelligible  7' 

*  They  might  be  so,*  replied  the  Doctor,  *  but 
they  would  not  rise  quite  so  high.  They  would 
not  take  in  my  loAoie  meaning.  The  fruit  of 
the  Spirit  indeed  always  includes  your  meaning, 
but  It  includes  much  more.  It  is  something 
more  then  worldly  morality,  something  holier 
than  mere  human  virtue.  I  rather  conceive 
morality,  in  your  sense,  to  be  the  effect  of  na- 
tural temper,  natural  conscience,  or  worldly  pru- 
dence, or  perhaps  a  combination  of  all  three. 
The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  the  morality  of  the  re- 
newed heart.  Worldly  morality  is  easily  satis- 
fied with  itself.  It  sits  down  contented  with  its 
own  meagre  performances — with  legal  honesty, 
with  bare  weight  justice.  It  seldom  giveth  a 
particle  **  that  is  not  in  the  bond."  It  is  always 
making  out  its  claim  to  doubtful  indulgence ;  it 
litigates  its  right  to  every  inch  of  contested  en- 
joyment ;  and  is  so  fearful  of  not  getting  enough, 
thiat  it  commonly  takee  more  than  its  doe.  It  is 
one  of  the  cases  where  **  the  letter  killeth,  but 
the  spirit  giveth  life.**  * 

*  It  obtains,  however,  its  worldly  reward.  It 
procures  a  good  degree  of  respect  and  commen- 
dation ;  but  it  is  not  attended  by  the  silent  train 
of  the  Christian  graces,  with  that  *  joy,  peace, 
long^uffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,*  which 
are  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  evidences  of 
a  Christian. — ^These  graces  are  calculated  to 
adorn  all  that  is  right  with  all  that  is  amiable, 

*  whatsoever  things  are  honest  and  ju>t,*  with 

*  whatsoever  things  are  lovely  and  of  good  re- 
port.|  And,  to  crown  all,  they  add  the  deepest 
humility  and  most  unfeigned  self-abasement  to 
the  most  correct  course  of  conduct :  a  course  of 
conduct  which,  though  a  Christian  never  thinks 
himself  at  liberty  to  neglect,  he  never  feels  him- 
self permitted  or  disposed  to  be  proud  of.* 

*  Well,  well,  Doctor,*  said  Mr.  Flam,  *  I  never 
denied  the  truth  of  Christianity,  as  Carlton  for- 
merly did.  *Ti8  the  religion  of  the  country  by 
law  eetablisbed.  And  I  often  go  to  church,  be- 
cause that  too  is  established  by  law,  for  which 
you  know  I  have  a  great  veneration.  *  Tie  the 
reliffion  of  my  ancestors,  I  like  it  for  that  toa* 

'But,  Sir,*  said  the  Doctor,  *  would  you  nd 
■bow  your  veneration  for  the  church  more  fully 
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If  yoa  «tf(Mid«d  It  tides,  hiitead  of  oooe  ?  And 
joar  Teneratioii  lor  the  law,  if  instead  of  goin^ 
•ooMtiniM,  you  went  every  Sunday,  which  you 
know  both  the  law  ofTjrod  and  man  enjoina.* 

*  Why,  unluckily,*  returned  Mr.  Flam,  *  the 
konr  of  serviee  interleres  with  that  of  dinner.* 

*  Sir,*  aaid  Dr.  Barlow,  emilingf, '  hoora  are  ao 
altered,  that  I  believe  if  the  church  were  to  new 
model  the  calender,  ahe  would  aay  that  dinners 
ought  to  be  placed  among  the  mcveable  feMU. 
An  hour  earlier  or  later  would  accommodate 
the  di£ferenoe,  liberate  your  servants,  and  ena- 
ble you  to  do  a  thing  right  in  itself^  and  beoefi. 
eial  in  ita  example.* 

Mr.  Flam  not  being  prepared  with  an  answer 
went  on  with  his  confession  of  faith.— >'  Doctor,' 
eaid  he,  *  I  am  a  better  Christian  than  you  think. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Bible  is  true,  for 
I  have  heard  many  men  say  who  examine  for 
themselves,  which  I  cannot  say  I  ever  had  time 
or  inclination  to  do,  that  no  oppoaer  haa  ever  yet 
refuted  the  scripture  account  of  miracles  and 
prophecies.  So  if  you  don't  call  thia  being  a 
good  Christian,  I  dco't  know  what  is.* 

Dr.  Barlow  replied,  *  nothing  can  be  better  as 
far  as  it  goes.  But  alkiw  me  to  say,  that  there 
is  another  kind  of  evidence  of  the  troth  of  our 
religion,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  real  Christian. 
I  mean  that  evidence  of  the  truth  which  arises 
from  his  individual  conviction  of  the  efBeaev  of 
Christianity  in  remedying  the  disorders  of  his 
own  nature.  He  who  has  had  his  own  temper 
improved,  his  evil  propensities  snbdued,  and  hie 
whole  character  formed  anew,  by  being  cast  into 
the  mould  of  Christianity,  will  have  little  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  a  religion  which  has  produced 
such  obvious  effects  in  himself^ — The  truths  for 
which  his  reason  pleads,  and  in  which  his  un- 
derstanding,  afler  much  examination,  is  able  to 
rest,  having  had  a  purifying  influence  on  his 
heart,  become  established  principles,  producing 
in  him  at  the  same  time  holiness  of  life  and 
peace  of  conacienoe.  The  stronger  evidence  a 
man  has  of  his  own  internal  improvement,  the 
stronger  will  be  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
the  religion  he  professes.* 

'  There  are  worse  men  than  I  am,  Doctor,* 
■aid  Mr.  Flam,  rather  seriously. 

*  Sir,*  replied  he,  *  I  heartily  wish  every  gen- 
tieman  had  your  good  qualities.  But  as  we 
•hall  be  judged  positively  and  not  comparatively, 
aa  our  characters  will  be  finally  decided  upon, 
not  by  our  superiority  to  other  men,  nor  merely 
by  our  inferiority  to  the  divine  rule,  but  by  our 
departure  from  it,  I  wish  you  would  bepfin  to 
square  your  lifb  by  that  rule  now ;  which,  in 
order  that  you  may  do,  yon  ahould  begin  to 
study  it  While  we  live  in  a  total  neglect  of 
the  Bible,  we  most  not  talk  of  our  deficiencies, 
our  failings,  our  imperfections,  as  if  these  alone 
stood  between  us  and  the  mercy  of  God.  That 
indeed  is  the  language  and  the  state  of  the  do- 
tout  Christian.  Stronger  terms  must  be  used 
to  express  the  alienation  of  heart  of  those,  who, 
living  in  the  avowed  neglect  of  Scripture,  may 
be  said,  forftive  me,  Sir,  *  to  live  without  God  in 
the  world.*  Ignorance  is  no  plea  in  a  gentleman. 
In  a  land  of  light  and  knowledge  ignorance  it- 
felf  ia  a  sin.* 

Here  Dr.  Barlow  heir'  filent,  and  Mr.  Ham 
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not  being  prepared  to  answer,  Mr.  Stanley  said, 

*  That  the  pure  and  virtuoua  dispositions,  which 
arise  out  of  a  aineere  belief  of  Christianity,  are 
not  more  frequently  seen  in  persons  professing 
themselves  to  be  Christiana,  ia,  unhappily,  one 
of  the  atrongest  arguments  against  as  that  can 
be  urged  by  unbelievers.  Instancea,  however,  oc- 
cur, which  are  too  plain  to  be  denied,  of  individu- 
als who,  having  been  led  by  divine  grace  oordi- 
ally  to  receive  Chriatianity,  have  exhibited  in 
their  conduct  a  very  striking  proof  of  its  excel- 
lence ;  and  among  these  are  some  who,  like  our 
friend  Carlton,  had  previously  led  very  corrupt 
lives.  The  ordinary  class  of  Christians,  who  in- 
deed scarcely  deserve  the  name,as  well  as  acentics 
and  onbelievera,  would  do  well  to  mark  the  livea 
of  the  truly  religious,  and  to  consider  them  aa 
furnishing  a  proof  which  will  come  powerfully 
in  aid  of  that  body  of  testimony  with  which 
Christianity  is  intrenched  on  all  sides.  And 
these  observers  should  remember,  that  though 
they  themselves  may  not  yet  possess  the  best 
evidence  in  favour  of  Christianity,  which  arisea 
from  an  inward  sense  of  its  purifying  nature, 
they  may  nevertheless  aspire  afUr  it ;  and  thoae 
who  have  any  remaining  doubts  should  en- 
courage themselves  with  the  hope,  that  if  they 
fully  yield  themselves  to  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
oepta  of  the  Gospel,  a  salutary  change  will  in 
time  be  eflbeted  in  their  own  hearts,  which  will 
furnish  them  with  irresistible  evidenoe  of  ita 
troth.* 

I  could  easily  perceive,  that  though  Mr.  Stan- 
ley and  Dr.  Barlow  entertained  amaH  hopea  of 
the  beneficial  effect  of  their  dlsoourse  on  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  directed ;  yet  they  pro- 
long^ it  with  an  eye  to  Sir  John  Belfield,  who 
sat  profoundly  attentive,  and  •noooraged  them 
by  his  looks. 

As  to  Mr.  Flam,  it  was  amusing  to  observe  the 
variety  of  his  motions,  gestures,  and  contortions, 
and  the  paina  he  took  to  appear  easy  and  indifler- 
ent,and  even  victorious;  sometimes  fixing  the  end 
of  his  whip  on  the  floor,  and  whirling  it  round  at 
full  speed :  then  working  it  into  his  boot :  then 
making  up  his  mouth  for  a  whistle,  but  stopping 
short  to  avoid  being  guilty  of  the  incivility  of 
interruption. 

At  length  with  the  same  invincible  good  na- 
ture, and  with  the  aame  pitiable  insensibility  to 
his  own  state,  he  arose  to  take  leave.  He  ahook 
08  all  by  the  hand.  Dr.  Barlow  twice,  saying, 

*  Doctor,  I  don't  think  the  worse  of  you  for  your 
plain  speaking.  He  ia  a  knave  or  a  fool  that  is 
angry  with  a  good  man  for  doing  his  duty.  *Tia 
my  fault  if  I  don*t  take  his  advice ;  but  'tis  his 
fault  if  he  doee  not  give  it  Parsons  are  paid 
for  it,  and  ought  not  to  be  mealy  mouthed  when 
there  is  a  proper  opening,  such  aa  poor  Tyrrel's 
case  gave  you.  I  challenged  you.  I  should  per- 
haps have  been  angry  if  you  had  challenged  me. 
It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  event  of  a  duel 
which  is  the  challenger.  As  to  myself,  it  is 
time  enough  for  me  to  think  of  the  things  yon 
recommend.  Thank  God,  I  am  in  excellent 
good  health  and  spirits,  and  am  not  yet  quite 
fifty.  *  There  ia  a  time  for  all  thinga.'  Even 
the  Bible  allows  that' 

The  Doctor  shook  his  head  at  this  sad  misapb 
plication  of  the  text   Mr.  Flam  went  awayt 
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HI  ill  to  dine  with  him  next  day ;  he 
id  kilfed  a  ftne  buck,  and  he  aeeured  Dr.  Bar- 
low that  he  shoold  have  the  beet  port  in  hit  eel- 
lar.  The  Doctor  pleaded  want  of  time,  and  the 
leet  of  the  party  could  not  afford  a  day,  oat  of 
the  lew  which  remained  to  ua  ;*  but  we  promiaed 
to  call  on  him.  He  nodded  kindly  at  Dr.  Bar. 
low,  aaying,  *  well,  lector,  aa  yon  wonH  come 
to  the  buck,  one  of  hia  haunchea  ahall  come  to 
JOB ;  ao  tell  Madam  to  expect  it 

Aa  aoon  aa  he  had  left  the  room,  we  all  joined 
in  lamenting  that  the  Ueeainfa  of  health  ahould 
erer  be  produced  aa  argumenta  for  neglecting 
to  aeeure  thoae  bleaainga  which  have  eternity 
lor  their  object. 

*  Unhappy  man  !*  aaid  Dr.  Barlow,  *  little  doee 
be  think  that  he  ia,  if  poaaiUe,  more  the  object 
of  my  oompaaaion  than  poor  Mr.  Tyrrel.  Tyr- 
rel,  it  ia  true,  ia  lying  on  a  tick,  probably  on  a 
dying  bed.  Hia  lM>dy  ia  in  torture.  Hia  mind 
ia  in  anguiah.  He  haa  to  look  back  oa  a  lilb, 
the  retroapect  of  which  can  afford  him  no  ray 
of  oomfbrt  But  he  i^aeiea  hia  miaery.  The 
band  of  God  ia  upon  him.  Hia  proud  neart  ia 
brought  low.  Hia  aelf-conftdence  ia  aubdued. 
Hia  high  imaginationa  are  caat  down.  Hia 
abaaement  of  aoul,  aa  far  aa  I  can  judge,  ia  aio. 
oere.  He  abhora  himaelf  in  dnat  and  aahea. 
He  aeea  death  at  hand.  He  feela  that  the  ating 
of  death  ia  ain.  All  aubterfuge  ia  at  an  end. 
He  ia  at  laat  aeektng  the  only  refuge  of  penitent 
ainnera,  I  troat,  on  right  grounda.  Hia  atate  ia 
indeed  perilooa  in  the  extreme :  yet  awful  aa  it 
ia,  he  knowt  it  He  will  not  open  hia  eyea  on 
the  eternal  world  in  a  atate  of  deluaion.  But 
what  ahall  awaken  poor  Mr.  Flam  from  hia 
dream  of  aecurity?  Hia  high  health,  hia  unbro* 
ken  apirila,  hia  proeperoua  circumatanoea  and 
▼ariooa  bleaainga,  are  ao  many  anarea  to  him. 
He  thinka  that  *  to.morrow  ahall  be  aa  thia  day, 
and  atill  more  abundant  Even  the  wretched 
aituation  of  hia  dying  friend,  though  it  awakena 
compaaaion,  awakena  not  compunction.  Nay, 
it  afforda  matter  of  triumph  rather  than  of  hu- 
miliation. He  ieeda  hia  vanity  with  comjpaaaiona 
from  which  hecontrivea  to  extract  comfort  His 
own  offenoea  being  of  a  difierent  kind,  inatead 
of  lamenting  them,  he  gloriea  in  being  free  from 
thoae  which  belong  to  an  oppoaite  caat  of  cha- 
racter.  Satiafied  that  he  haa  not  the  vioea  of 
Tyrrel,  he  never  onoe  refleota  on  hia  own  unre- 
peuted  aina.  Even  hia  good  qualitiea  increaae 
hia  danger.  He  wrapa  himaelf  up  in  that  con- 
•titotional  good  nature,  which  being  partly 
Ibunded  on  vanity  and  aelf-approbation,  atrength- 
ena  hia  deluaion,  and  hardena  him  againat  re- 
proof.* 


CHAP.  XLVII. 

Ill  oonveraing  with  Mr.  Stanley  on  my  happy 
proapecta,  and  my  future  plana;  ader  having 
referred  all  concerna  of  a  pecuniary  nature  to  be 
eettled  between  him  and  Sir  John  Belfield,  I  ven- 
tured to  entreat  that  he  would  crown  hia  good- 
neaa,  and  my  happineaa,  by  allowing  me  to  ao- 
lioit  hia  daughter  for  an  early  day. 

Mr.  Stanley  aaid,  thn  term  early  waa  relative; 


but  he  was  afraid  that  he  ahodd  btrdly  oooMliC 
to  what  I  might  conaider  even  aa  a  late  one. 
'  In  parting  with  auch  a  child  aa  Lucilia,*  added 
he,  *  aome  weaning  time  muat  be  allowed  to  the 
tendereat  of  mothera.  The  moat  promiaing  mar. 
riage,  and  aurely  none  can  promiae  more  ha|K 
pineea  than  that  to  which  we  are  looking,  ia  a 
heavy  trial  to  fond  parenta.  To  have  trained  a 
creature  with  anxioua  fondneaa,  in  hope  of  her 
repaying  their  aolicitode  hereafter  by  the  charm* 
of  her  aociety,  and  Uien  aa  aoon  aa  ahe  beoomee 
capable  of  being  a  friend  and  companion  toloeo 
her  for  ever,  ia  auch  a  trial  that  I  aometimei 
wonder  at  the  aeeming  impatience  of  parenta  to 
get  rid  of  a  treaaure,  of  which  they  beat  know 
the  value.  The  aadneaa  which  attenda  the  con- 
aummation  even  of  our  deareet  hopea  on  theae 
occaaiona,  ia  one  atriking  inalance  of  that  Va» 
Rtly  of  human  letfAea,  on  which  Juvenal  and 
Johneon  have  ao  beautifully  expatiated. 

*  A  little  delay  indeed  I  ahall  require,  Aom 
motivea  of  prudence  aa  well  aa  fondneaa.  Lu- 
cille will  not  be  nineteen  theae  three  monthe 
and  more.  You  will  not,  I  truat,  think  me  un- 
reaaonable  if  I  aay,  that  neither  her  mother  nor 
myaelf  can  conaent  to  part  with  her  before  thai 
period.* 

*  Three  montha  !*  exclaimed  I,  with  more  ve- 
hemence than  politeneaa.  *  Three  montha  I  It 
ia  impoaaible.* 

*  It  ia  very  poeaible,*  aaid  he,  amiling,  *  that 
you  can  wait,  and  Ytrj  certain  that  we  uall  not 
conaent  aooner.* 

*  Have  you  any  doubta.  Sir,*  aaid  I,  *  have  ^ou 
an^  objectiooa  which  I  can  remove,  and  which, 
being  removedf  may  abridge  thia  long  proba- 
tion?* 

*  None,'  aaid  he,  kindly.  *■  But  I  conaider  even 
nineteen  aa  a  very  early  age :  too  early  indeed, 
were  not  my  mind  ao  completely  at  reat  about 
you,  on  the  grand  pointa  of  religion,  morala,  and 
temper,  that  delay  could,  I  trust,  afford  me  no 
additional  aecurity.  You  will,  however,  my  dear 
Charlea,  find  ao  much  occupation  in  preparing 
your  affaire,  and  your  mind,  for  ao  important 
a  change,  that  you  will  not  find  the  time  of  ab- 
aence  ao  irkaome  aa  you  fancy. 

*  Abaenoe,  Sir,*  replied  I.  *  What  then,  do  you 
intend  to  baniah  me?* 

'  No,*  replied  he,  amiling  again.  *  But  I  in- 
tended to  aend  you  home.  A  aentence,  indeed, 
which  in  thia  dissipated  age  ia  thought  the  worat 
aort  of  exile.  You  have  now  been  abaent  aix 
or  seven  montha.  Thia  abaence  haa  been  hither- 
to juatifiable.  It  ia  time  to  return  to  your  affaire, 
to  your  dutiea.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  al- 
waya  slide  into  aome  diaorder  by  a  too  long  ae- 
paration  from  the  place  of  their  legitimate  ex- 
erciae.  Your  ateward  will  want  inapection,  your 
tenanta  may  want  redreaa,  your  poor  alwaya 
want  aaaistance.* 

Seeing  me  look  irresolute,  *  I  must,  I  find,* 
added  he,  with  the  kindest  look  and  voice,  *  be 
compelled  to  the  inhoapitabie  neccaaity  of  turn- 
ing you  out  of  doora.* 

*  Live  without  Lucilia  three  montha  V  aaid  I. 
'  Allow  me.  Sir,  at  least  to  remain  a  fow  weeka 
longer  at  the  Orove.* 

'Love  ia  a  bad  calculator,*  replied  Mr.  Stan- 
ley.    *I  believe  he  never  learnt  arithmetic 
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Il«i*t  joQ  know  tbat  u  yoa  are  en  joined  « three 
moDthe  benbhment,  that  the  sooner  yoa  go,  the 
■oooer  yoa  will  retorn?  And  that,  however 
long  your  atay  now  ia,  your  three  months'  ah. 
•anoe  will  atul  remain  to  be  aooompliahed.  To 
•peak  seriously ;  Looilla*a  sense  of  propriety,  as 
well  as  that  of  Mrs.  Stanley,  will  not  permit  you 
to  remain  much  longer  under  the  same  roof^ 
now  that  the  motive  will  become  so  notorious. 
Besides  that  an  act  of  self.denial  is  a  good  prin- 
ciple to  aet  out  upon,  buainess  and  duties  will 
fill  up  your  active  hours,  and  an  intercourse  of 
letters  with  her  you  so  reluctantly  quit,  will  not 
only  give  an  interest  to  your  leisure,  but  pot  you 
both  still  more  completely  in  possession  of  each 
other*a  character.' 

*  I  will  set  out  to-morrow.  Sir,'  said  I,  ear- 
nestly, *  in  order  to  begin  to  hasten  the  day  of 
my  retom.* 

*  Now  yoa  are  as  much  too  precipitmte  on  the 
other  side,*  replied  he.  *  A  nw  days,  I  think, 
may  be  permitted,  without  any  ofienoe  to  La- 
eilla's  delicacy.  This  even  her  mother  pleads 
lor.' 

*  With  what  excellence  will  this  blessed  union 
give  me  an  alliance  !*  replied  I ;  *  I  will  go  di- 
rectlv  and  thank  Mrs.  Stanley  fbr  this  goodness.' 

I  roond  Mrs.  Stanley  and  her  danghter  to- 
gether,  with  whom  I  had  a  long  and  interesting 
conversation.  They  took  no  small  pains  to  con- 
vince my  judgment,  that  my  departure  was  per- 
Ibctly  proper.  My  will  however  continued. re- 
bellioos.  Bat  as  I  had  been  long  trained  to 
the  habit  of  submitting  my  will  to  my  reason, 
I  acquiesced,  though  not  without  murmuring, 
and  as  they  told  me  with  very  bad  grace. 

I  informed  Mrs.  Stanley  of  an  intimation  I 
had  received  from  Sir  George  Aston  of  hie  at. 
tachment  to  Phcsbe,  and  of  his  mother's  warm 
approbation  to  his  choice,  adding  that  he  alleged 
her  extreme  youth,  as  the  ground  of  his  defer- 
ring to  express  his  hope,  Uiat  his  plea  might 
one  day  be  received  with  favour. 

*  He  forgot  to  allege  his  own  youth,'  replied 
she, '  which  is  a  reason  almost  equally  cogent' 

Miss  Stanley  and  I  agreed  that  a  connexion 
more  desirable  in  all  respects  could  not  be  ex- 
pected. 

*  When  I  assure  yoa,'  replied  Mrs.  Stanley, 
*thmt  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  yoa  will  think 
me  inconsistent  if  I  add  that  I  earnestly  hope 
such  a  proposal  will  not  be  made  by  Sir  George, 
lest  hia  precipitancy  should  hinder  the  future 
accomplishment  of  a  wish,  which  I  may  be  al- 
lowed remoti^ly  to  indulge.' 

*  What  objection,'  said  I,  *  can  Mr.  Stanley 
possibly  make  to  such  a  proposal,  except  that 
his  daughter  is  too  young  7' 

*  I  see,'  replied  she,  *  that  yoo  do  not  yet  com- 
pletely  know  Mr.  Stanley  ;  or  rather  you  do  not 
know  all  that  he  has  done  fbr  the  Aston  family. 
Hia  services  have  been  very  important,  not  only 
in  that  grand  point  which  you  and  I  think  the 
niost  momentous ;  but  he  has  also  very  soocess. 
fully  exerted  himself  in  settling  Lady  Aston's 
worldly  affairs,  which  were  in  the  utmost  dis- 
order.  The  large  estate,  which  had  sufibred  by 
her  own  ignorance  of  business,  and  the  disho- 
nesty of  a  ateward,  he  has  not  only  enabled  her 
to  eievt  bat  put  hear  in  the  wmy  greatly  to  im- 


prove. This  skill  and  kindaeM  in  worldly 
things  so  raised  his  credit  in  the  eyes  of  tJie 
guardian,  young  Sir  George's  uncle,  that  he  de- 
clared he  should  never  again  be  so  much  afraid, 
of  religious  men ;  whom  he  bad  always  under" 
stood  to  be  without  judgment,  or  kindnees,  or 
disin  terested  ness. 

*  Now,'  added  Mrs.  Stanley,  *  don't  yoo  per* 
oeive  that  not  onl^  the  purity  of  Mr.  Stanley'v 
motives,  but  religion  itself  would  suffer,  should 
we  be  forward  to  promote  this  connexion  7  Will 
not  this  Mr.  Aston  say,  that  ainister  designs  ia> 
fluenoed  all  this  seal  and  kinduess,  and  that  Sir 
George'a  estate  was  improved  with  an  eye  to 
hia  own  daughter  7  It  will  be  said  that  these  re* 
ligious  people  alwaya  know  what  they  are  about 
--that  when  they  seem  to  be  purely  serving  Godt 
they  are  resolved  not  to  serve  him  for  n<^inf, 
but  always  keep  their  own  interest  in  view* 
Should  Sir  George's  inclination  continue,  and 
his  principles  stand  the  aiege  which  the  world 
will  not  fail  to  lay  to  a  man  of  his  fbrtone  some 
years  hence,  when  he  is  complete  master  of  hie 
actions,  his  character  formed,  and  his  judg 
ment  ripened  to  direct  his  choice,  so  as  to  make 
it  evident  to  the  world,  that  it  was  not  the  effect 
of  influence,  this  connexion  is  an  event  to  which 
we  should  look  forward  with  much  pleasure.' 

*  Never,'  exclaimed  I,  *  no  not  once,  have  I 
been  disappointed  in  my  expectation  of  consie- 
tency  in  Mr.  Stanley's  character.  O,  my  be. 
loved  parents,  how  wise  was  your  injunction 
that  I  should  make  consM<«ney  ikt  te$t  of  inu 
piety  I  It  is  thus  that  Christians  should  aiwaye 
keep  the  credit  of  relipfion  in  view,  if  they  woM 
promote  its  interests  m  the  world.' 

When  I  oommunicated  to  Miss  Stanley  mv 
conversation  with  ktr  father,  and  read  over  with 
her  the  letters  of  mtJie,  how  tenderly  did  she 
weep !  How  wera  my  own  feelings  renewed ! 
To  be  thus  assured  that  she  was  selected  fbr 
their  son,  by  my  deceased  parents,  seemed,  to 
her  pious  mind,  to  shed  a  sacredness  on  our 
union.  How  did  she  venerate  their  virtuee! 
How  feelingly  regret  their  loss ! 

Before  I  left  the  coontry,  I  did  not  omit  a  visit 
of  civility  to  Mr.  Flam.  The  young  ladies,  as 
Sir  John  predicted,  had  stept  back  into  their 
natural  character,  and  natural  undress ;  though 
he  was  too  severe  when  he  added,  that  their 
hopes  in  assuming  the  other  were  not  at  an  end. 

They  both  asked  me,  if  I  was  not  moped  to 
death  at  the  Grove:  the  Stanley's,  they  said, 
were  good  sort  of  people,  but  quite  mauvaio  ton, 
aa  every  body  mast  be  who  did  not  spend  half 
the  year  in  London.  Miss  Stanley  was  a  fine 
girl  enough,  but  knew  nothing  of-  the  world, 
wanted  manner,  which  two  or  three  winters  in 
town  would  srive  her.  *  Better  as  she  is,'  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Flam,  *  better  as  she  is.  She  is  a 
ptittern  daughter,  and  wiU  make  a  pattern  wife. 
Her  mother  has  no  care  nor  trouble;  I  wish  I 
could  say  as  much  of  all  mothers.  I  never  saw 
a  bad  humour,  or  a  bad  dinner  in  the  house. 
She  is  always  at  home,  always  in  spirits,  and 
alwaya  in  temper.  She  is  cheerful  as  if  she  had 
no  religion,  and  as  useful  as  if  she  could  not 
spell  her  own  receipt  book.* 

I  was  affected  with  this  generous  tribute  to 
my  Lucilla's  virtaes :  and  whea  he  wished  m6 
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(oj,  u  h«  cordially  ahook  me  by  the  hand,  I 
eould  not  Ibrbear  tayin^  to  myielf,  why  will  not 
thia  {food-natared  man  go  to  hoaven  T 

I  next  paid  a  farewell  viait  to  Mr.  and  Mra. 
Carlton,  and  to  the  amiaUe  family  at  Aaton 
Hall,  and  to  Dr.  Barlow.  How  rich  baa  thia  ez- 
curaion  made  me  in  valuable  friendthipa ;  to  aay 
nothing  of  the  ineatimable  connexion  at  the 
Grove  !  I  did  not  forget  to  aaaore  Dr.  Barlow, 
that  if  any  thin^  coold  add  a  value  to  the  bleaa- 
ing  which  awaited  me,  it  wat,  that  hia  hand 
would  coneecrate  it 

Through  the  food  Doctor  I  received  a  mea- 
•aga  firom  Mr.  l^rrei,  reqnettin^  me  to  make 
htm  a  visit  of  charity  befm  I  quitted  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I  instantly  obeyed  the  summona.  I 
Ibund  him  totally  changed  in  all  reapecta,  a  body 
wasted  by  diaeaae,  a  mind  apparently  full  of 
contrition,  and  penetrated  with  that  deep  hu- 
mility, in  which  he  bad  been  ao  eminently  de- 
ficient 

He  eameatly  entreated  my  prayera,  adding, 
*  though  it  ia  presumption  in  ao  unworthy  a 
being  as  I  am,  to  auppoae  hia  interoaaoion  may 
be  bMrd,  I  will  pray  for  a  bleasing  on  your  happy 
proapecta.  A  connexion  with  such  a  fomily  is 
Itself  a  bleasing.  Oh !  that  my  nephew  had  been 
worthy  of  it!  It  is  to  recommend  that  poor 
youth  to  your  friendship,  that  I  invited  you  to 
thia  melancholy  visit  I  call  him  poor,  becauaa 
I  have  neglected  to  enrich  his  mind :  but  he  will 
have  too  much  of  this  world's  goods.  May  he 
employ  well  what  I  have  risked  my  aoul  to 
amass !  Counsel  him,  dear  Sir ;  admonish  him. 
Recal  to  his  mind  his  dying  uncle.  I  would  now 
give  my  whole  estate,  nay,  I  would  live  upon  the 
alms  I  have  refused,  to  porchaae  one  more  year, 
though  spent  in  pain  and  misery,  that  I  might 
prove  the  sincerity  of  my  repentance.  Be  to 
Ned  what  my  blessed  Stanley  would  have  been 
to  me.  But  my  pride  repelled  hia  kindness.  I 
could  not  bear  his  superiority.  I  turned  away 
my  eyea  from  a  model  I  coold  not  imitate.*  I 
now  entreated  him  to  spare  himself,  but  alter  a 
lew  minutes  pause  he  proceeded. 

*  As  to  Ned,  I  trust  he  is  not  ill-dispoaed,  but 
I  have  neither  furnished  his  mind  for  solitude 
nor  fortified  his  heart  for  the  world.  I  foolishly 
thought  that  to  keep  him  ignorant  was  to  keep 
him  safo.  I  have  provided  for  him  the  snare  of 
a  large  fortune,  without  preparing  him  for  the 
nse  of  it  I  fell  into  an  error  not  uncommon, 
that  of  grudging  the  expenses  of  education  to  a 
relation  for  whom  I  designed  my  estate.  I  have 
thus  fitted  him  for  a  companion  to  the  vulgar, 
and  a  prey  to  the  designing.  I  thought  it  suffi- 
cient to  keep  him  from  actual  vice,  without 
Ibrniahing  him  with  arguments  to  combat  it,  or 
with  principles  to  abhor  it.* 

Here  the  poor  man  paused  for  want  of  breath. 
I  was  too  much  sfTected  to  speak. 

At  length  he  went  on.  '•  I  have  made  over 
to  Dr.  Barlow'a  son  two  thousand  pounds  for 
completing  his  education.  I  have  also  give  two 
thousand  pounds  a-piece  to  the  two  elder  daugh- 
ten  of  Mr.  Stanley  in  aid  of  their  charities.  I 
have  made  a  deed  of  gift  of  this,  and  of  a  large 
sum  for  charitable  purposes  at  the  discretion  of 
my  executors.  This  I  hoped  would  preve  my 
■ineerity  more  than  a  legacy,  aa  it  will  be  paid 


immediately.  A  refoaal  to  accept  it  will  gfialt^ 
diatresB  me.  Ned  still  will  have  too  much  left, 
unleaa  he  employe  it  to  better  purpoees  than  I 
have  done.' 

Though  deeply  moved,  I  hardly  knew  what 
to  reply.  I  wished  to  give  him  comfort,  but 
distrusted  my  own  judgment  aa  to  the  manner. 
I  promiaed  my  beat  aervicea  to  his  nephew. 

*  Oh,  good  young  man  !'  cried  he,  *if  ever  yoa 
are  tempted  to  forget  God,  aa  I  did  for  above 
thirty  yean ;  or  to  mock  him  by  an  outward 
profoaaion  aa  I  have  lately  done,  think  of  me. 
Think  of  one  who  for  the  largeat  portion  of  hia 
lifo,  lived  aa  if  there  were  no  God ;  and  who, 
since  he  has  made  a  profoaaion  of  Christianity, 
deceived  hia  own  soul,  no  less  by  the  religion, 
he  adopted,  than  by  hia  former  neglect  of  all 
religion.  My  deloaion  was  thia,  I  did  not  chooae 
to  be  good,  but  I  chose  to  be  saved.  It  is  no 
wonder  then  that  I  should  be  struck  with  a  re- 
ligion, which  I  hoped  would  free  me  from  the 
diacipline  of  moral  rectitude,  and  yet  deliver  me 
from  the  punishment  of  having  neglected  it. 
Will  God  accept  my  present  forced  submission? 
Will  he  accept  a  penitsnce  of  which  I  may  have 
no  time  to  prove  the  aincertty  ?  Tell  me— Yoa 
are  a  Christian.* 

I  was  much  diatressed.  I  thought  It  neither 
modest  nor  prudent  for  me  to  give  a  decisive 
answer.  He  graaped  my  hand.  *  Then,*  aaid 
he,  *  you  think  my  caae  hopeless.  You  think 
the  Almighty  cannot  forgive  me.  Tfaua  pressed, 
I  ventured  to  say,  *  to  doubt  his  will  to  pardon, 
and  hia  power  to  save,  would,  as  it  appean  to  me, 
Sir,  be  a  greater  fault  than  any  you  have  com- 
mitted.' 

*  One  great  comfort  is  leA,*  replied  he,  *  the 
mercy  I  have  abused  is  infinite.  Tell  Stanley 
I  now  believe  with  him,  that  if  we  pretend  to 
trust  in  God,  we  must  be  governed  by  him ;  if 
we  truly  believe  in  him,  we  shall  obey  him ;  if 
we  think  he  sent  hia  Son  to  aave  sinners,  we 
shall  hate  sin.' 

I  ventured  to  congretulate  him  on  his  frame 
of  mind '  and  seeing  him  quite  overcome,  took 
leaye  of  him  with  a  heart  deeply  touched  with 
this  salutary  scene.  The  family  at  the  Grove 
were  greatly  moved  with  my  description,  and 
with  toe  method  poor  Tyrrel  had  found  out  of 
eluding  the  refusal  of  his  liberal-minded  exe- 
cutors to  accept  of  legaciea. 

The  day  fixed  for  my  departure  too  aoon  ar 
rived.  I  took  a  moat  afiectionate  leave  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stanley,  and  a  very  tender  one  of  Lu- 
cilla,  who  gratified  my  aifoction  by  the  emotion 
she  evidently  felt,  and  my  delicacy  by  the  efibrt 
ahe  made  to  conceal  it  Phoebe  wept  outright. 
The  children  all  hung  about  me,  each  present- 
ing me  sooie  of  her  flowers,  saying  they  had  no- 
thing else  to  give  me ;  and  assuring  me  that 
Rachel  ahould  be  no  loesr  by  it  Little  Celia 
was  danioroua  in  her  sorrow,  when  she  saw  me 
aacend  the  curricle,  in  which  neither  she  nor 
Lucille  waa  to  have  a  place.  I  took  the  aweet 
child  up  into  the  carriage,  and  placed  her  by 
me,  and  gently  drove  her  through  the  park,  at 
the  gate  of  which  I  consigned  her  to  the  arma 
of  her  father,  who  had  ^ood-naluredly  walked 
by  the  side  of  the  carriage  in  order  to  carry 
her  backi  I  drove  off;  enriobsd  with  hia  prayeca 
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tMd  Ueniiigt,  whioh  Mdmed  to  ioMre  m*  pro- 
tection. 

Though  thit  Mpftratioii  from  all  I  loved  threw 
a  traouent  eadnete  aroqod  me,  I  had  abimdant 
matter  for  deligbtfal  reflection  and  ptooe  grati- 
tode.  I  experienced  the  truth  of  PhoBbe*8  re- 
mark, that  happinees  is  a  aerione  thing.  While 
pleaaare  manifests  itself  by  eztraTagant  gaiety, 
exuberant 'spirits,  and  ofert  acts,  happiness  re- 
treats to  its  own  proper  region,  the  heart  There 
oonoentrating  its  feelings,  it  oontemplates  its 
treasures,  meditates  on  its  enjoyments  and  still 
more  fondly  on  its  hopes :  counts  up  its  mer- 
cies, and  roels  the  oonsummation  of  them  in 
looking  to  the  fountain  from  whence  they  flow ; 
ibela  every  blessing  immeasurably  heightened 
by  the  heart^cbeerlng  reflection,  that  the  most 
azqoisito  human  pleasures  are  not  the  perfoc- 
tion  of  his  nature,  but  only  a  gracious  earnest, 
a  bounteous  pre-libation  of  that  blessedness 
whioh  is  without  measure,  and  shall  be  without 
end. 


CHAP.  XLVIII. 

BcpoftX  the  Belfields  had  quitted  ust  it  was 
stipulated  that  we  should,  with  submission  to 
the  will  of  a  higher  power,  all  meet  for  six 
weeks  every  other  summer  at  Stanley  Grove, 
and  pass  a  month  toother  •▼•ry  intermediate 
year,  either  at  the  Priory,  or  at  beechwood. 

I  passed  through  London,  and  spent  three 
days  in  Cavendish-square,  my  friends  having 
kindly  postponed  their  departure  for  the  coun- 
try on  my  aeoounL  Lady  Beliield  volunterily 
undertook  whatever  was  necessary  for  the  in- 
ternal decoration  of  the  Priory ;  while  Sir  John 
took  CO  himself  the  friendly  office  of  arranging 
for  me  all  preliminaries  with  Mr.  Stanley,  wboee 
largeness  of  heart,  and  extreme  disinterested- 
ness, I  knew  I  durst  not  trust,  without  some 
such  check  as  I  placed  in  the  haiid  of  our  com- 
mon friend. 

As  soon  as  all  personal  concerns  were  adjust- 
ed. Lady  Belfleld  said,  *  I  have  something  to 
communicate,  in  which  I  am  persuaded  you  will 
teke  a  lively  interest  On  mjf  return  to  town, 
I  found,  among  my  visiting  tickets,  several  of 
Lady  Melbury^s.  The  porter  told  me  she  bad 
called  every  day  for  the  last  week,  and  seemed 
very  impatient  for  my  return.  Finding  she  was 
still  in  town,  I  went  to  her  immediately.^  She 
was  not  at  home,  but  came  to  me  within  an 
hour.  She  expressed  great  joy  at  seeing  me. 
She  looked  more  beautiful  than  ever,  at  least 
the  blueh  of  conscious  shame,  which  mingled 
with  her  usual  sweetness,  rendered  her  more  in- 
teresting. 

*  She  was  at  a  loss  how  to  begin.  With  a  per- 
plexed  air  she  said,  *  Why  did  you  stay  so  fong  7 
I  have  sadly  wanted  yon.  Where  is  Sir  John  7 
I  have  wantedoounaelk)rs— comforters— friends. 
I  have  never  had  a  friend.* 

*  I  was  affected  at  an  opening  so  unexpected. 
Sir  John  came  in.  This  increased  her  oonfu* 
•ion.  At  length,  after  the  usual  compliments, 
■he  thus  addressed  him :  *  I  am  determined  to 
eonquer  this  imiw  sfanme.  Thtru  is  not  a  wone 


symptom  in  human  natui»  than  that  we  Uuih 
to  own  what  we  have  not  been  afraid  to  do. 
From  you.  Sir  John,  I  heard  the  first  remon- 
strance which  ever  reached  my  ears.  You  ought 
to  be  informed  of  ite  effect.  You  cannot  have 
forgotten  our  conversation  in  my  coach,*  after 
we  had  quitted  the  scene  which  filled  you  with 
CQutempt  for  me,  and  me  with  anguish  for  the 
part  I  bad  acted.  You  reasonably  supposed  that 
my  remorse  would  last  no  longer  than  the  scene 
which  inspired  it  You  left  me  alone.  My  lord 
dined  abroad.  I  was  abandoned  to  all  the  hor* 
rors  of  solitude.  I  wanted  somebody  to  keep 
me  from  myself.  Mrs.  Stokes  dying ;  her  hus- 
band dead!  the  sweet  flower>rirl  pining  for 
want,  and  I  the  cause  of  all !  The  whole  view 
presented  such  a  complication  of  misery  to  my 
mind,  and  of  guilt  to  my  heart,  as  made  me  ii»> 
supportable  to  myself. 

*  **  It  was  Saturday.  I  was  of  course  engaged 
to  the  opera.  I  was  utterly  unfit  to  go,  biA 
wanted  courage  to  f^me  an  excuse.  Fortunate- 
ly Lady  Bell  Finley,  whom  I  had  promised  to 
chaperon,  sent  to  excuse  herself.  This  set  my 
person  at  liberty,  but  left  my  mind  upon  the 
rack.  Though  I  should  have  rejoiced  in  the 
company  even  of  my  own  chambermaid,  so 
much  did  I  dread  bsing  left  to  my  own  thoittbts, 
yet  I  resolved  to  let  no  one  in  that  night  I  had 
scarcely  passed  a  single  evening  out  of  the  giddy 
circle  for  several  years.  For  the  first  time  in 
my  lifo  I  was  driven  to  look  into  myself.  I  took 
a  retrospect  of  my  past  conduct ;  a  confused  and 
imperfect  one  indeed.  This  review  aggravated 
my  distress.  Still  I  pursued  my  distracting 
self-inquisition.  Not  for  millions  would  I  pass 
such  another  night ! 

*  **  I  had  done  as  wrong  things  before,  but 
they  had  never  been  thus  brought  home  to  me. 
My  extravagance  must  have  made  others  suffer, 
but  their  sufierings  had  not  been  placed  before 
m^  eyes.  What  was  not  seen,  I  had  hoped 
might  not  be  true.  I  had  indeed  heard  distant 
reporte  of  the  consequences  of  my  thoughtless 
expense,  but  they  might  be  invented— they 
might  be  exaggerated.  At  the  flower-maker*s 
I  wittuMed  the  ruin  I  had  made — I  ssis  the 
fruite  of  my  unfeeling  vanity — I  btheld  the  o^ 
lamitiee  I  had  caused.  O  how  much  mischief 
would  such  actual  observations  prevent !  I  was 
alone.  I  had  no  depen<tant  to  qualify  the  deed, 
no  sycophant  to  divert  mv  attention  to  more 
soothing  objects.  Though  Sir  John's  honest  ex. 
postulation  had  touched  me  to  the  quick ;  yet  I 
confess,  had  I  found  any  of  my  coterie  at  home, 
had  I  gone  to  the  opera,  had  a  joyous  suppsr 
succeeded,  all  together  would  have  quite  oblite- 
rated the  late  mortifying  scene.  'I  should,  as  I 
have  often  done  before,  have  loet  all  sense  of  the 
Stoke*s  misery,  and  of  my  own  crime.** 

'Here,*  pursued  Lady  Belfield,  *the  swset 
creature  looked  so  contrite,  that  Sir  John  and  I 
were  both  deeply  aflfocted.* 

*  **  You  are  not  accustomed.  Sir  John,**  re- 
sumed she,  with  a  faint  smile,  **  to  the  office  of 
a  confessor,  nor  I  to  that  of  a  penitent  But  I 
make  it  a  test  to  myself  of  my  own  sincerity  to 
tell  you  the  whole  truth. 

I  wandered  from  room  to  room,  faaoyiuf 
•  istshiliL 
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I  slioald  be  more  tt  ease  in  tny  other  than  that 
in  which  I  was.  I  envied  the  starving  tenant 
of  the  meanest  ^rret  I  envied  Mrs.  Stokea 
herself.  Both  might  have  pitied  the  pangs 
which  rent  my  heart,  as  I  roamed  through  the 
decorated  apartments  of  our  spacious  house.  In 
the  gayest  part  of  London  I  felt  the  dreariness 
of  a  desert  Surrounded  with  magnificence,  I 
endured  a  sense  of  want  and  wo,  of  which  a 
blameless  beggar  can  form  no  idea. 

*  **  I  went  into  the  library  ;  I  took  up  a  book 
which  my  lord  bad  lefl  on  the  table.  It  was  a 
translation  fh>m  a  Roman  classic.  I  opened  it 
at  the  speech  of  the  tragedian  to  Pompey : 
**  TA«  f tme  will  come  that  tfum  thalt  mourn  deep, 
hft  beeau9€  thou  didti  not  mourn  oooner  /**  I  was 
•truck  to  the  heart  **  Shall  a  pagan,"  said  I, 
**thus  forcibly  reprove  me ;  and  shall  I  neglect 
to  search  for  troth  at  the  fountain  7 

*  **I  knew  my  lord  would  not  come  homo  from 
his  club  till  the  morning.  The  struggle  in  my 
eonl  between  principle  and  pride  was  severe ; 
but  after  a  bitter  conflict,  I  resolved  to  employ 
the  night  in  writing  him  a  long  letter.  In  it  I 
ingenuously  eonfcssed  the  whole  state  of  my 
mmd,  and  what  had  oceasionH  it  I  implored 
his  permission  for  my  setting  out  next  mornina 
fbr  Melbury  Castle.  I  entreated  him  to  prevail 
on  his  excellent  sunt.  Lady  Jane,  whom  I  had 
•o  ahamefoUy  alighted,  to  accompany  me.  I 
knew  she  was  a  character  of  that  singular  class, 
who  would  be  glad  to  revenge  herself  for  my 
ilUtreatment  by  doing  me  a  service.  Her  com. 
pany  would  be  at  once  a  pledge  to  my  lord  of 
the  purity  of  mj  intentions,  and  to  myself  a  se. 
coritv  against  nlling  into  worse  society.  I  as. 
•ured  him  that  I  had  no  safeguard  but  in  flight 
An  additional  reason  which  I  alleged  for  ray 
absence  was,  that  as  I  had  promised  to  give  a 
grand  masquerade  in  a  fortnight',  the  evading 
this  expense  would  nearly  enable  me  to  dis. 
charge  the  debt  which  sat  ao  heavy  on  my  con. 
acienoe. 

*  **  I  received  a  note  from  him  as  soon  as  he 
came  home.  With  his  usual  complaisance,  he 
complied  with  my  request.  With  his  usual  non. 
chalance,  he  neither  troubled  me  with  his  re. 
preaches,  nor  comforted  me  with  approbation. 

*  **  As  he  knew  that  Lady  Jane  usually  rose 
about  the  hour  he  came  home  from  St  James's 
street,  he  obligingly  went  to  her  at  once.  I 
had  not  been  in  bed.  He  came  to  my  dressing, 
room,  and  informed  me  that  his  aunt  had  con. 
•anted  at  the  first  word.  I  expressed  my  grati. 
tade  to  them  both,  saying,  that  I  was  ready  to 
•et  out  that  very  day." 

•••You  most  wait  till  to> morrow,"  said  he. 
**  There  is  no  accounting  for  the  oddities  of  some 
people.  Lady  Jane  told  me  she  could  not  pes. 
sibly  travel  on  a  Sunday.  I  wondered  where 
was  the  impossibility.  Sunday,  I  assured  her, 
was  the  only  day  for  travelling  in  comfort,  as 
the  road  was  not  obstructed  by  wagons  and 
carts.  She  replied,  with  a  gravity  which  made 
me  laugh,  *  that  she  should  be  ashamed  to  think 
that  a  person  of  her  rank  and  education  should 
be  Indebted,  for  her  being  able  to  trample  with 
more  convenience  on  a  divine  taw,  to  the  piety 
of  the  vulgar  who  durst  not  violate  it*  '  Did 
you  ever  hear  any  thing  ao  whimncal,  Matildar 


I  aaid  nothing,  but  my  heart  •mote  me.   Nerar 
will  I  repeat  this  offence. 

*  **  On  the  Monday  we  set  out,  I  had  kept 
close  the  preceding  day,  under  pretence  of  ill- 
nera.    This  I  also  assigned  as  an  excuse  in  the 
cards  to  my  invited  guests,  pleading  the  necea* 
sity  of  going  into  the  country  for  change  of  air. 
Shall  I  own  I  dreaded  being  shut  up  in  a  ba- 
rouche, and  still  more  in  the  lonely  6astle,  witli 
Lady  Jane  7  I  looked  for  nothing  every  moment 
but  *  the  thorns  and  briara  of  reproof.'    But  I 
soon  found  that  the  woman  whom  I  had  qoixaed 
as  a  method i St,  waa  a  most  entertaining  compa- 
nion.     Instead  of  austerity  in  her  looks,  and  re* 
proach  in  her  language,  I  found  nothing  bat 
kindneaa  and  affection,  but  vivacity  and  ele* 
gance.     While  ahe  soothed  my  sorrows,  she 
strengthened  my  better  purposes.     Her  oonver* 
sation  gradually  revived  in  my  mind  tastes  and 
principles  which  had  been  early  sown  in  it,  but 
which  the  world  aeemed  completely  to  have 
eradicated. 

*  •*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Castk»,  Lady 
Jane  carried  me  to  visit  the  abodes  of  poverty 
and  sickness.  I  envied  her  large  but  discrimi- 
nating liberality,  and  the  means  she  possessed 
of  gratifying  it,  while  I  shed  tears  at  the  re- 
membrance of  my  own  aqoandered  thousands. 
I  had  never  been  hard-hearted,  but  1  had  alwaya 
given  to  importunity  rather  than  to  want,  or 
merit  I  blushed,  that  while  I  had  been  abeurdly 
profuae  to  casee  of  which  I  knew  nothing,  my 
own  village  had  been  perishing  with  a  conta- 
gious sickneM. 

*  **  While  I  amused  myself  with  drawing,  my 
aunt  oflen  read  to  me  aome  rationally  entertain- 
ing book,  occasionally  introducing  religiooa 
reading  and  discourse,  with  a  wisdom  and  um^ 
deration  which  increased  the  effect  of  both. 
Knowing  my  natural  levity,  and  wretched  ha- 
bits, she  generally  waited  till  the  proposal  came 
fVom  myself.  At  first  when  I  suggested  it,  it 
waa  to  please  her,  at  length  I  began  to  find  a 
degree  of  pleasure  in  it  myself. 

*  **■  You  will  say  I  have  not  quite  kiat  my  ro^ 
ma  nee.  A  thought  struck  me,  that  the  firsjt 
use  I  made  of  my  pencil,  should  serve  to  per- 
petuate at  least  one  of  my  offences.  You  know 
I  do  not  execute  portraits  badly-  With  a  little 
aid  from  fancy,  which  I  thought  made  it  allow- 
able to  bring  eeparate  circomstanoea  into  one 
piece,  I  composed  a  picture.  It  consisled  of  a 
detached  figure  in  the  back  ground  of  poor 
Stokes,  seen  through  the  grate  of  his  prison  on 
a  bed  of  straw ;  and  a  group,  composed  of  his 
wifb  in  the  act  of  expiring,  Fanny  bending  over 
a  wreath  of  rueea,  witherad  with  the  teara  alio 
was  shedding,  and  myself  in  tlie  horrora  in 
which  yoa  saw  me, 


Speetatmsofttat 


I  bad  mads. 


*  **  Wherever  I  go  this  picture  shall  alwaya 
be  my  companion.  It  hangs  in  my  closet,  my 
dear  friends,*  added  she,  with  a  look  of  infinite 
sweetnesa,  •  whenever  I  am  tempted  to  contract 
a  debt,  or  to  give  in  to  any  act  of  vanity  or  die- 
sipation  which  may  lead  to  debt,  if  after  having 
looked  on  this  picture  I  can  pursue  the  pn:jeett 
renoanee  me,  oast  me  off  for  ever ! 
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* "  Yon  know  Lady  Jane'8  Tein  of  humour. 
One  day  aa  we  were  oonveriio^  tog^eiher,  I  oon- 
fbflMed  that,  at  the  very  time  I  waa  the  object  of 
general  notice,  and  my  g^aiety  the  theme  of  |fe- 
neraJ  envy,  I  had  never  known  happinees.  *  I 
do  not  wonder  at  it,*  said  ahe.  *  Those  who 
greedily  pursue  admiration,  would  be  ashamed 
to  ait  down  with  ao  quiet  a  thing  u  happioeaa.* 
*  My  dear  Lady  Jane,*  aaid  I,  *  correct  me,  coun 
ael  me,  instruct  me,  you  have  been  too  lenient, 
too  forbearing.*  *  Well,'  said  she,  with  a  cheer- 
ful tone,  *  as  you  appoint  me  your  physician,  as 
you  disclose  your  case,  and  ask  relief,  I  will 
give  you  a  prescription,  which,  though  the  sim« 
plest  thing  in  the  world,  will,  I  am  certain,  go 
a  great  way  towards  curing  you.  As  yon  are 
barely  six  and  twenty,  your  disease  I  trust  is 
not  inveterate.  If  yon  will  be  an  obedient  pa- 
tient, I  will  answer  for  your  recovery.' 

'  **  I  assured  her  of  my  willing  adoption  of  any 
remedy  she  might  prescribe,  as  I  was  certain 
ahe  would  consider  my  weakness,  and  adapt  her 
treatment,  not  so  much  to  what  my  case  abso^ 
lutely  required,  as  to  what  my  strength  waa  able 
to  bear. 

*  *  Well  then,*  said  she—*  But  pray  observe  I 
am  no  quack.  I  do  not  undertake  to  reatore  you 
instantaneoualy.  Though  my  medicine  will  work 
surely,  it  will  work  slowly.  You  know,*  added 
she,  smiling,  *  the  success  of  all  alteratives  de> 
pends  on  the  punctuality  with  which  they  are 
taken,  and  the  constancy  with  which  they  are 
folbwed  up.  Mine  must  be  taken  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  in  small  quantities  at  6rst,  the  dose 
to  be  enlarged  as  you  are  able  to  bear  it.  I  can 
safely  assert,  with  the  advertising  doctors,  that 
it  mav  be  used  full  or  fasting,  in  all  weathers, 
and  all  aeasons ;  but  I  cannot  add  with  them 
that  it  require*  no  confinement,' 

*  *  I  grew  impatient  and  begged  she  would 
come  to  the  point    *  SofU^,  Matilda,*  said  she, 

*  soflly,  I  must  first  look  into  my  receipt-book, 
for  fear  I  should  mistake  any  of  my  ingredients. 
Thia  book,*  said  she,  opening  it,  *  though  written 
by  no  Charlatan,  contains  a  cure  for  all  diseases. 
It  exhibits  not  only  general  directions,  but  spe- 
cified cases.'  Turning  over  the  leaves  as  she 
was  speaking,  she  at  length  stopped,  saying, 

*  here  n  your  case,  my  dear,  or  rather  your  reme. 
dy.'  She  then  read  very  deliberately — *  Coumvnw 
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AND  BK  STILL.* 

*  *  I  now  found  her  grand  receipt-book  was  the 
Bible.  I  arose  and  embraced  her.  *  My  dear 
aunt,*  said  I,  *  do  with  me  whatever  you  please. 
I  wiU  be  all  obedience.  I  pledge  myself  to  take 
your  alterative  regularly,  constantly.  Do  not 
spare  me.    Speak  your  whole  mind.* 

4>  *  My  dear  Matilda,*  said  she,  *  ever  since  your 
marriage,  your  life  has  been  one  continued  op- 
position to  your  feelings.  You  have  lived  aa 
much  below  your  understsnding  as  your  princi. 
pies.  Your  conduct  has  been  a  system  of  con- 
tradictions.  Yon  have  believed  in  Christianity, 
and  acted  in  direct  violation  of  ita  precepts.  You 
knew  that  there  was  a  day  of  future  reckoning, 
and  yet  neglected  to  prepare  for  it  With  a 
heart  full  of  tenderness,  you  have  been  guilty  of 
repeated  acts  of  cruelty.  You  have  been  faithful 
to  your  hosbandf  witfaoot  making  him  respaeta- 


ble  or  happjr.  You  have  been  virtooos,  witfaoat 
the  reputation  or  the  peace  which  belongs  to 
virtue.  You  have  been  charitable  without  doing 
good,  and  affectionale  without  having  ever  made 
a  friend.  You  have  wasted  those  attentiona  on 
the  worthless,  which  the  worthy  would  have  de« 
lighted  to  receive,  and  those  talents  on  the  fri- 
volous, which  would  have  been  eherislwd  by  the 
enlightened.  You  have  defeated  the  use  of  a 
fine  understanding  by  the  want  of  common  pro* 
deuce,  and  robbed  society  of  the  example  of  your 
good  qualities  by  your  total  inability  to  resist 
and  oppose.  Inconsideration  and  vanity  have 
been  the  joint  cause  of  your  malady.  At  your 
age,  I  trust  it  is  not  incurable.  As  yon  Lava 
caught  it  by  keepinr  infected  company,  there  is 
no  possible  mode  of  core,  but  by  avoiding  the 
contagious  air  they  breathe.  You  have  perform- 
ed your  quarantine  with  admirable  patience. 
Beware  my  dearest  neice,  of  returning  to  the 
scene  where  the  plague  ragea,  till  your  antidote 
has  Uken  its  full  efiect* 

*  *•  I  will  never  return  to  it,  my  dear  Lady 
Jane,*  cried  I,  throwing  myself  into,  her  arroa. 
*  I  do  not  mean  that  I  will  never  return  to  town. 
My  doty  to  my  lord  requirea  me  to  be  wher* 
he  is,  or  where  he  wishes  me  to  be.  My  re- 
sidence will  be  the  same,  but  my  society  wUl  be 
changed.* 

*  *  You  please  me  entirely,*  replied  she. — *  In 
resorting  to  religion,  take  care  that  you  do  not 
dishonour  it  Never  plead  your  piety  to  Ood  as 
an  apok^y  for  your  neglect  of  the  relative  du- 
ties. If  the  one  is  soundly  adopted  the  other 
will  be  correctly  perfbrmecl. — ^Tbere  are  those 
who  would  delight  to  throw  such  a  stigma  on 
real  Christianity,  aa  to  be  able  to  report  that  it 
had  extinguished  your  affections,  and  soured 
your  temper.  Disappoint  them,  my  sweet  niece ; 
while  you  serve  your  Maker  more  fervently,  yon 
must  be  still  more  patient  with  your  husband. 
But  while  you  bear  with  his  faulta,  take  care 
you  do  not  connive  at  them.  If  you  are  in  ear- 
nest, yon  must  expect  some  trials.  He  who  pre- 
pares these  trials  for  you  will  support  you  under 
them,  will  carry  you  through  them,  will  make 
them  instruments  of  his  glory,  and  of  your  own 
eternal  happiness.' 

*  *  Lord  Mel  bury 's  complaisance  to  my  wishes,* 
replied  I,  *  has  been  unbounded. — As  he  never 
controlled  my  actiona,  when  they  required  con- 
trol, I  trust  he  will  be  equally  indulgent  now 
they  will  be  less  censurable.  Alas !  we  have 
too  little  interfered  with  each  other*s  conoern»— 
we  have  lived  too  much  asunder — who  knows 
but  I  may  recall  him  7*  My  teara  would  not 
let  me  go  on — nor  will  they  now,*  added  she, 
wiping  her  fine  eyes. 

*Sir  John  and  I  were  too  much  touched  to  at- 
tempt to  anawer  her  ;  at  length  she  proceeded. 

*  *  By  adhering  to  Lady  Jane's  directions,  I 
have  begun  to  get  ao({toainted  with  my  own 
heart.  Little  did  I  suspect  the  evil  that  waa  in 
it.  Yet  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  incessant 
whirl  in  which  I  have  lived,  my  total  want  of 
leisure  for  reflection,  my  excessive  vanity,  and 
complete  inoonaiderateness,  are  of  themselvea 
causes  adequate  to  any  effecta  which  the  grossest 
vices  would  have  produced. 

* '  Last  week  my  lord  made  us  a  visit  at  tht 
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GuUa.    I  nT6  bim  t  warm  receptioa;  but  he 
•earned  rather  snrpriaed  at  the  cold  one  which  I 

give  to  a  lar^e  car^o  of  new  French  novels  and 
ermen  playa,  which  he  had  been  eo  good  as  to 
brnif  me.    I  did  not  venture  to  tell  him  that  I 
had  changed  my  coarse  of  study.     Lady  Jane 
charged  me  to  avoid  giving  him  the  least  disgust 
by  any  unusual  gravity  in  my  looks  or  severity 
in  my  conversation.    I  exerted  myself  to  such 
good  purpose,  that  he  declared  he  wanted  neither 
cards  nor  company.     I  tried  to  let  him  see,  by 
my  change  of  habits,  rather  than  by  dry  doou. 
ments,  or  cold  remonstrances,  the  alteration 
which  had  taken  place  in  my  sentiments.     He 
was  pleased  to  see  me  blooming  and  cheerful. 
-We  walked  together,  we  read  together  ;  we  be- 
tmrae  lovers  and  companions.    He  told  Lady 
Jane  he  never  saw  me  so  pleasant    He  did  not 
know  I  was  so  agreeable  a  woman,  and  waa 
glad  he  had  had  this  opportunity  of  getting  ac- 
quainted with  me.    As  he  has  great  expecta. 
tions  from  her,  he  was  delighted  at  tha  friend- 
ship which  subsisted  between  us. 

' "  He  brought  us  up  to  town.  As  it  was  now 
rnnpty,  the  terrors  of  the  masquerade  no  longer 
hung  over  me,  and  I  cheerfully  complied  with 
his  wishes.  I  drove  immediately  to  Mrs.  Slokes*s 
with  such  a  portion  of  my  debt,  as  my  rotire- 
ment  had  enabled  me  to  save.  I  feasted  all  the 
way  on  the  joy  I  should  have  in  surprising  her 
with  this  two  hundred  pounds.  How  severe, 
but  how  just  was  my  punishment,  when  on 
knocking  at  the  door  I  found  that  she  had  been 
dead  these  two  months  !  No  one  could  tell  me 
what  was  become  of  her  daughter.  This  shock 
operated  almost  as  powerAilly  on  my  feelings  as 
the  first  had  done.  But  if  it  augmented  my  self- 
reproach,  it  confirmed  my  good  resolutions.  My 
present  concern  is,  how  to  discover  Uie  sweet 
girl  whom,  alas,  I  have  helped  to  deprive  of  both 
her  parents.** 

*Here  I  interrupted  her,*  continued  Lady 
Belfield,  saying,  *  You  have  not  fsr  to  seek, 
Fanny  Stokes  is  in  this  house.  She  is  appointed 
governess  to  our  children.* 
*  *  Poor  Lady  Melbury*s  joy  was  excessive  at 
this  Intelligence,  and  she  proceeded  :  **  That  a 
too  sudden  return  to  the  world  might  not  weaken 
my  better  purposes,  I  was  preparing  to  request 
my  lord*s  permission  to  go  back  to  the  castle, 
when  he  prevented  me  by  telling  me  that  he 
had  an  earnest  desire  to  make  a  visit  to  the 
brave  patriots  In  Spain,  and  to  pass  the  winter 
among  them,  but  feared  he  muet  give  it  up,  as 
the  state  of  the  continent  rendered  it  impossible 
foe  me  to  accompany  him. 

* "  This  filled  my  heart  with  joy.  I  encou- 
raged him  to  make  a  voyage,  assured  him  I 
Would  live  under  Lady  Jane's  observation,  and 
that  I  would  pass  the  whole  winter  in  the  coun- 
try.** 

*  **  Then  you  shall  pass  it  with  us  at  Beech- 
wood,  my  dear  Lady  Melbury,**  cried  Sir  John 


and  I,  both  at  once,  **  we  will  strenethen  each 
other  in  every  virtuous  purpose.  We  shall  re- 
joice in  Lady  Jane's  company.*' 

*  She  joyfully  accepted  the  proposal,  not  doubt- 
ing her  Lord's  consent ;  and  kindly  said,  that 
she  should  be  doubly  happy  in  a  society,  at  once 
•o  rational  and  so  elegant 


*  It  was  settled  that  she  ahonld  spend  with  tti 
the  three  months  that  Fanny  Stokes  and  little 
Caroline  are  to  pass  at  Stanley  Grove.  She  de- 
aired  to  see  Fanny,  to  whom  she  behaved  with 
great  tenderness.  She  paid  her  the  two  hundred 
pounds,  assuring  her  she  had  no  doubt  of  being 
able  to  discharge  the  whole  debt  in  the  sprine. 

*  I  received  a  note  from  her  the  next  day,  m- 
fbrming  me  of  her  lord*s  cheerful  concurrence, 
as  well  as  that  of  Lady  Jane.  She  added,  that 
when  she  went  up  to  dress  she  had  found  on 
her  toilette  her  diamond  necklace,  which  her 
dear  aunt  had  redeemed  and  restored  to  her,  as 
a  proof  of  her  confidence  and  affection.  As  Lady 
Melbury  has  for  ever  abolished  her  coterie,  I 
have  the  most  sanguine  hopo  of  her  presever- 
anoe.  All  her  promises  would  have  gone  for 
nothing,  without  this  practical  pledge  of  her 
sincerity.' 

When  Lady  Belfiold  had  finished  her  little 
tale,  I  expressed,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  de- 
light 1  felt  at  the  happy  change  in  this  charming 
woman.  I  could  not  forbear  observing  to  Sir 
John,  that  as  Lady  Melbury  had  been  tlie  *  glass 
of  fashion,'  while  her  conduct  was  wrong,  I 
hoped  she  would  not  lose  all  her  influence  by  its 
beooming  right  I  added,  with  a  smile,  *  in  that 
case,  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  the  fine  ladies  turn 
their  talent  for  drawing  to  the  same  moral  ac 
count  with  this  fair  penitent  Such  a  record  of 
their  faults  as  she  has  had  the  courage  to  make 
of  here,  hanging  in  their  closets,  and  perpetually 
staring  them  in  the  face,  would  be  no  unlikely 
means  to  prevent  a  repetition,  especially  if  the 
picture  is  to  be  visible  as  the  fault  had  been.' 


CHAP.  XLIX. 


Tm  next  morning  I  resumed  my  Journey 
northwards,  and  on  the  fourth  day  I  reached  the 
seat  of  my  ancestors.  The  distant  view  of  the 
Priory  excited  strong  but  mingled  emotions  in 
my  bosom.  The  tender  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
the  beloved  society  I  had  once  enjoyed  under 
its  roof,  was  a  salutary  check  to  the  abundant 
joy  arising  from  the  anticipation  of  the  blessings 
which  awaited  me  there.  My  mind  was  divided 
between  the  two  conflicting  sentiments,  that  I 
waa  soon  to  be  in  possession  of  every  material 
for  the  highest  happiness,  aad  that  the  highest 
happiness  is  short !  May  I  ever  live  under  the 
influence  of  that  act  of  devout  gratitude,  in 
which,  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  house,  I  dedl- 
cated  the  whole  of  my  future  life  to  its  divine 
Author,  solemnly  consecrating  to  his  service,  my 
time,  my  talents,  my  fortune ;  all  I  am  and  all  I 
have  I  » 

I  next  wrote  to  Lucille,  with  whom  I  conti- 
nued  to  maintain  a  regular  and  animated  cor- 
respondence. Her  letters  gratify  my  taste,  and 
delight  my  heart,  while  they  excite  me  to  ever^ 
thing  that  is  good.  This  interchange  of  senti- 
ment  sheds  a  ray  of  brightness  on  a  separation 
which  every  day  is  diminishing. 

Mr.  SUnley  also  has  the  goodness  to  write  to 
me  frequently.  In  one  of  my  letters  to  him,  I 
ventured  to  ask  him  how  he  had  managed  to 
prodwM  io  his  daughter  tttoh  complete  satisfao* 
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turn  in  his  lober  and  oorrMt  habite  of  lift ;  add- 
ing, that  her  CQDforinitj  wat  bo  cheerful  that  it 
did  not  look  ao  much  like  accjaiescenee  aa  choice. 
I  received  from  Mr.  Stanley  the  answer  whieh 
foUowB. 

StttfiUy  Grave,  Sept.  1808. 
*  M^  dear  Cbarlea, 

*  Ai  I  wish  to  pat  70a  in  poaaeaeion  of  what- 
ever relates  to  the  mind  of  Lacilla,  I  will  devote 
this  letter  to  answer  jonr  inqairies  respecting^ 
her  cheerful  conformity  to  what  yon  call  our 
^  sober  habita  of  lift ;"  and  her  indiffisrence  to 
those  pleaaures  which  are  usually  thought  to 
oonstitute  the  sole  happiness  of  young  women  of 
a  certain  rank. 

Mrs.  Stanley  and  I  are  not  so  unacquainted 
with  human  nature,  as  to  have  pretended  to  im- 
poae  on  her  understanding,  by  attempting  to 
breed  her  up  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  world,  or 
in  perftct  eedusion  firom  it  She  often  aecom- 
panied  ua  to  town  for  a  short  time.  The  occa- 
sional sight  of  London,  and  the  frequent  enjoy- 
ment of  the  best  society,  dissipated  the  illusion 
of  ftnoy.  The  bright  eok>ur8  with  which  young 
imagination,  inflamed  by  ignorance,  repor^  and 
curioaity,  invests  unknown  and  distant  objects, 
faded  under  actual  observstion.  Complete  igno- 
rance and  oomplete  seclusion  form  no  security 
from  the  dangera  incident  to  the  world,  or  for  cor. 
rect  conduct  at  a  distance  fh>m  it.  Ignorance 
may  be  the  safety  of  an  idiot,  and  aeclusion  the 
security  of  a  nun.  Christian  parents  should  act  on 
a  more  large  and  liberal  principle,  or  what  is  the 
use  of  observation  and  experience  1  The  French 
women  of  fashion,  under  the  old  regime,  were 
bred  in  convents,  and  what  women  were  ever 
more  licentious  than  many  of  them,  as  soon  as 
marriage  had  aet  them  at  liberty  7 

*  I  am  persuaded  that  the  best-intended  for- 
mation of  character,  if  formed  on  ignorance  and 
deceit,  will  never  answer.  As  to  Lucilla,  we 
have  never  attempted  to  blind  her  judgment 
We  have  never  thought  it  necessary  to  leave 
her  understanding  out  of  the  question,  while  we 
were  forming  her  heart  We  have  never  told 
her  that  the  world  is  a  scene  absolutely  desti- 
tute of  pleasure:  we  have  never  assured  her 
that  there  is  no  amusement  in  the  diversion 
which  we  disapprove.  Even  if  ibis  assurance 
liad  not  been  deceitful.  It  would  have  been  vain 
and  fruitless.  We  cannot  totally  separate  her 
from  the  society  of  those  who  frequent  them, 
and  whom  she  would  hear  speak  of  them  with 
rapture. 

*  We  went  upon  other  grounds.  We  accus- 
tomed her  to  reflect  that  she  was  an  intellectual 
creature ;  that  she  was  an  immortal  creature ; 
that  she  was  a  Christian. — That  to  an  intellec- 
tual being,  diversions  must  always  be  snbordi- 
nate  io  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  ;  that 
to  an  immortal  being,  born  to  higher  hopes  than 
enjoymenta,  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties 
must  be  subservient  to  religious  duties.  That 
in  the  practice  of  a  Christian,  setf-denial  is  the 
turning  point,  the  specific  distinction.  That 
as  to  many  of  the  pleasures  which  the  world 
pursues,  Christianity  requires  her  votaries  to 
live  above  the  temptationa  which  they  hold  out 
She  requirea  it  the  more  especially,  becanee 
Christians  in  our  time,  not  being  called  upon  to 
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make  great  and  trying  sacriftees,  of  lifb,  of  for. 
tune,  and  liberty ;  and  having  but  comparatively 
small  occasions  to  evidence  their  sincerity, 
should  the  more  cheerfully  make  the  petty  but 
daily  renunciation  of  those  pleasures  which  are 
the  very  element  in  which  worldly  people  exbt 

*  We  have  not  misled  her  by  unfair  and  flat- 
tering representationa  of  the  Christian  life.  We 
have  not,  with  a  view  to  allure  her  to  embrace 
it  on  fidse  pretences,  taught  her  that  when  re» 
ligion  is  once  roo|pd  in  the  heart,  the  remainder 
of  life  is  uninterrupted  peace  and  unbroken 
delight;  that  all  shall  be  perpetually  smooth 
hereafter,  because  it  is  smooth  at  present.  This 
would  be  as  unfair  aa  to  show  a  raw  recruit  the 
Bplendours  of  a  parade-day,  and  tell  him  it  was 
actual  aervice.  We  have  not  made  her  believe 
that  the  established  Christian  has  no  troubles  to 
expect,  no  vexations  to  fear,  no  storms  to  en* 
counter.  We  have  not  attempted  to  cheat  her 
into  religion,  by  oonesaling  its  difficulties,  its 
trials,  no,  nor  its  unpopularity. 

*  We  have  been  always  aware,  that  to  have 
enforced  the  most  exalted  Christian  princi. 
pies,  together  with  the  necessity  of  a  corres- 
ponding practice,  ever  so  often  and  so  strongly, 
would  have  been  worse  than  foplish,  had  we 
been  impresssing  these  truths  one  part  of  the 
day,  and  had,  on  the  other  part,  been  living  our* 
sskes  in  the  actual  enjoyment  tf  the  very  Siinga 
against  which  we  were  guarding  her.  My  dear 
Charles,  if  w6  would  talk  to  young  people  with 
effect,  we  must,  by  the  habits  of  which  we  set 
them  the  example,  dispose  them  to  listen,  or  our 
documents  will  be  something  worse  than  fruit, 
less.  It  is  really  hard  upon  poor  girls  to  be 
tantalized  with  religious  lectures,  while  thenar* 
at  the  same  time  tempted  to  every  thing  againat 
which  they  are  warned ;  while  the  whole  bent 
and  bias  of  the  family  practice  are  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  principles*  inculcated. 

*  In  our  own  ease  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
affirm,  that  the  plan  has  answered.  We  endea- 
voured to  establish  a  principle  of  right,  inatead 
of  unprofitable  invective  against  what  was  wrong. 
Perhaps  there  can  scarcuy  be  found  a  religious 

.family  in  which  so  few  anathemas  have  been 
denounced  against  this  or  that  specific  diversion, 
as  in  ours.  We  aimed  to  take  another  road* 
The  turn  of  mind,  the  tendency  of  the  employ- 
ment,  the  force  of  the  practice,  the  bent  of  the 
conversation,  the  spirit  of  theamusement,  have 
all  leaned  to  the  contrary  direction,  till  the  ha- 
bits are  gradually  worked  into  a  kind  of  nature. 
It  would  be  cruel  to  condemn  a  creature  to  a 
retired  life  without  qualifying  her  for  retire- 
ment :  next  to  religion,  nothing  can  poasibly  do 
this  but  mental  cultivation  who  are  above  the 
exercise  of  vulgar  employments.  The  girl  who 
possesses  only  the  worldly  acquirements— the 
singer  and  the  dancer — when  condemned  to  re- 
tirement, may  reasonably  exclaim  with  Milton*S 
Adam,  when  looking  at  the  constellations, 

Why  all  nifrht  long  thine  these  7 
Wherefbre,  if  none  bsMd. 

*  Now  the  woman  who  derives  her  principles 
from  the  Bible,  and  her  amusementa  from  in- 
tellectual sources,  from  the  beautios  of  nature, 
and  from  active  employment  and  exercise,  will 
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not  pant  ibr  beholden.  She  is  no  olamorooB 
beggar  for  the  extorted  alma  of  admiration. 
She  lives  on  her  own  stock.  Her  resoaroes  are 
within  herself.  She  possesses  the  troest  inde. 
pendence.  She  does  not  wait  for  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  to  know  if  she  is  right ;  nor  for  the 
applause  of  the  world,  to  know  if  she  it  happy. 

*Too  many  religions  people  fancy  that  the 
infectious  air  of  the  world  is  confined  to  the  hall- 
room,  or  the  play-house,  and  that  when  yon  have 
eecaped  from  these,  you  aro  ^pi  out  of  the  reach 
of  its  contagion.  But  the  oontagion  follows 
wherever  there  is  a  human  heart  led  to  its  own 
natural  impulse.  And  though  I  allow  that 
places  and  circumstances  greatly  contribute  to 
augment  or  diminish  the  evil ;  and  that  a  pru- 
dent  Christian  will  always  avoid  an  atmosphere 
which  he  thinks  not  quito  wholesome ;  yet,  who- 
ever lives  in  the  close  examination  of  his  own 
heart,  will  still  find  some  of  (he  morbid  mis. 
ehief  clinging  to  it,  whiob  will  require  constant 
watching,  whatever  be  bis  climate  or  his  com- 
panv. 

*  I  have  known  pious  persons,  who  would  on 
BO  account  allow  their  children  to  attend  places 
of  gay  resort,  who  were  yet  little  solicitous  to 
extmguish  the  spirit  which  these  places  are  cal- 
culated to  generate  and  nourish.  This  is  rather 
a  geographical  than  a  moral  distinction.  It  is 
thmkmg  more  of  the  place  than  of  the  temper. 
They  restrain  their  persons,  bat  are  not  careful 
to  expel  from  their  hearte  the  ditpoeitions  which 
excite  the  appetite,  and  form  the  very  essence  of 
danger.  A  young  creature  cannot  be  happy  who 
spends  her  time  at  home  inamotemente  destined 
for  exhibition,  while  she  is  forbidden  to  be  ex- 
hibited. 

'•  But  while  we  are  teaching  them  that  Chris- 
tianity in^ves  an  heroic  self-denial ;  that  it 
lequires  some  things  to  be  done,  and  others 
to  be  sacrificed,  at  which  mere  people  of  the 
world  revolt ;  that  it  direote  us  ro  renounce 
some  pursuito  becsuse  they  are  wrong,  and 
ethers  because  they  are  trifling — we  should, 
at  the  same  time,  let  thorn  see  and  feel,  that  to 
a  Christian  the  region  of  enjoyment  is  not  so 
■arrow  and  circumscribed,  is  not  so  barren  and 
vnproductive,  nor  the  pleasures  it  produces  so 
Jbw  and  small,  as  the  enemies  of  religion  would 
iosinuate.  While  earlv  habite  of  self-denial 
are  giving  firmncM  to  the  character,  etrenthen- 
ing  the  texture  of  the  mind,  and  hardening  it 
against  ordinary  temptations — ^tlie  pleasures  and 
ihe  employroente  which  we  >  substitute  in  the 
stead  of  thoae  we  banish,  must  be  such  as  tend 
to  raise  the  taste,  to  invigorate  the  intellect,  to 


exalt  the  nature,  asd  enlarge  the  sphere  of  en- 
joyment, to  give  a  tone  to  uie  mind,  and  an  ele- 
vation  to  the  sentiments,  which  shall  really  r»> 
dooe  to  insignificanoe  the  pleasores  that  are  pro- 
hibited. 

*  In  our  own  insunce  1  humbly  trust,  that 
through  the  divine  blessingr  perssverance  has 
been>ite  own  reward.-  As  to  Lucille,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  right  habite  are  now  so  rooted,  and  the 
relish  of  superior  pleasures  so  esteblished  in  her 
mind,  that  had  she  the' whole  range  of  human  en- 
joyment at  her  command ;  had  she  no  higher  con- 
sideration, no  foar  of  God,  no  obedience  to  her 
mother  and  me,  which  forbade  the  ordinary  dia- 
eipations,  she  would  voluntarily  renounce  them^ 
from  a  full  pereuaaion  of  their  empty,  worthless, 
unsatisfying  nature,  and  from  a  superinduced 
teste  for  higher  gratifications.^ 

*  I  am  as  far  m>m  intending  to  represent  my 
daughter  as  a  fonltlees  cresture,  as  she  hersslf 
is  from  wishing  to  be  so  repressnted.  She  ie 
deeply  conscious  both  of  the  corruption  of  her 
nature,  and  the  deficiencies  of  her  liie.  This 
consciousness  I  trust  wiU  continue  to  stimulate 
her  vigilance,without  which  all  religion  will  de- ' 
cline,  and  to  maintain  her  humility,  withoul 
which  all  religion  is  vain  I 

*•  My  dear  Charles !  a  rational  scene  of  felicity 
lies  open  before  yon  both.  It  is  lawful  to  re- 
joice in  the  fitir  perspective,  but  it  is  safe  to  re- 
joice with  trembling.  Do  not  abandon  yourself 
to  the  chimerical  hope  that  lift  will  be  to  yoti 
what  it  has  never  yet  been  to  any  man — a  scene 
of  unminglcd  delight.  This  lifo  so  bright  in 
prospect,  will  have  ite  sorrows.  This  life  which 
at  four  and  twenty  eeems  to  stretoh  itself  to  an 
indefinite  length,  will  have  -an  end.  May  ite 
sorrows  correct  ite  illueions !  May  ite  close  be 
the  entrance  on  a  lifo  which  ehall  have  no  sor* 
rows  and  no  end. 

*  I  will  not  say  how  frequently  we  telk  of  yoa» 
nor  how  much  we  miss  yoik  Meed  I  tell  yoa 
that  the  person  who  says  least  on  the  subject,  is 
not  the  one  who  least  foeb  your  absence  7  She 
writes  by  this  post 

*  Adieu,  my  dear  Charles  !  I  am  with  great 
truth  your  attached  friend,  and  hope  l^fore 
Christmas  to  subscribe  myself  your  afiectionata 
father^ 

*  Francis  Stanley  ' 

a  •  s  #  • 

DdightfVil  hope !  as  Mies  SUnley,  when  that 
Ueued  event  tekes  place,  will  resign  her  name, 
I  shall  resume  mine,  and  joyfully  forever  re^ 
nounoe  that  of 
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OF  PREVAIUNG  OPINIOxVS  AND  MANNERS, 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC : 

WITH  REFLECTIONS  ON  PRAYER. 

l^Btns.make  a  stand  on  the  aneient  ways,  and  then  look  about  us,  and  discover  what  is  the 
and  right  way,  and  walk  in  it — iMrd  Beeen  en  Inndmtiom 
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I  know  not  which  U  the  greater  wonder,  either  that  prajer,  which  is  a  duty  so  easy  and  facile, 
BO  ready  and  adapted  to  the  powers  and  skill  and  opportunities  of  every  man,  should  have  so  great 
effects  and  be  prodQctive  of  snoh  mighty  blessings;  or  that  we  should  be  so  an  willing  to  use  so 
easy  an  instroment  of  producing  so  much  good. — Bishop  Jeremy  7*ayldr. 


PREFACE. 

I*r  is  with  the  sincerest  aatisfaction,  and  the  most  lively  gratitude  to  God,  that  the  writer  of 
Aese  pages  is  enabled  to  bear  her  feeble  but  heartfelt  testimony,  to  the  proffress  which  religion 
has  made,  and  is  making,  amongst  as,  especially  in  the  higher,  and  even  toe  highest  ranks  of 
society. 

At  a  period,  therefore,  aboanding  and  advancing  in  almost  tiwetj  kind  of  religiooe  improve, 
ment,  she  may  be  thought  by  those  who  would  be  looking  for  congratulation  rather  than  caution, 
to  have  imposed  on  herself  an  invidioos  task,  in  choosing  to  dwell  less  on  the  triumphs  of  Chris, 
tianity,  than  on  the  dangers  or  the  errors  of  some  of  its  professors.  Yet  she  b  persuaded  that 
they  who  have  made  the  greatest  proficiency  in  piety,  will  be  the  most  ready  to  forgive  the  inti- 
mations, of  which  they  stand  in  the  least  need. 

It  may,  however,  justly  be  said,  that  the  writer  might  have  fband  more  appropriate  objects  of 
censare  amongst  the  worldly  and  the  irreligious,  than  in  the  more  respectable  classes  whom  she 
has  taken  the  liberty  to  make  the  subject  of  animadversion.  But  the  truth  is,  the  thoughtless 
and  the  profligate  have  been  so  successively  and  so  perseveringly  attacked  by  far  more  powerful 
pens ;  have  bron  so  long  assailed  by  the  monitory  maxims  of  the  moralist,  pelted  by  the  missile 
weapons  of  the  satirist,  and  chastised  by  the  grave  rebuke  of  the  divine,  that,  with  due  deference, 
she  turns  over  the  hitherto  incorrigible  to  stronger  and  more  efficient  hands ;  while  she  ventures 
to  address  her  observations  to  other  quarters,  where  there  will  be  more  hope  of  forgiveness,  and 
less  despair  of  success. 

She  does  not  therefore  appeal  to  those  who  **  hear  not  Moses  and  the  Prophets,**  but  rather  to 
those,  who,  in  some  awful  instances,  misrepresent  them.  She  presumes,  with  respect  and  diffi. 
dence,  to  expostulate  with  some,  who,  though  exempt  from  palpable  defects  in  practice,  yet 
require  to  be  reminded  that  speculative  errors  cannot  be  indulged  without  danger ;  and  to  inti. 
mate  to  others,  that  the  practice  may  be  faultv  where  there  are  no  material  errors  in  the  creed. 
Bottbtless  indifference  to  religion  will  hereafter  be  more  severely  judged,  than  mistakes  in  it, 
especially  if  the  latter  be  found  to  proceed  from  the  head,  as  the  other  more  apparently  does  from 
the  heart 

The  remarks  in  the  early  part  of  these  Sketches,  on  the  excess  of  continental  intercourse,  will 
probably  be  accused  of  blameable  scrupulosity,  and  the  writer  be  charged  with  unnecessary 
rigour.  Yet  what  enlightened  conscience  will  deny  that  some  of  the  habits  to  which  allusion  is 
made,  militate  as  much  against  the  self-denying  spirit  of  our  relieion  as  more  ostensible  faults. 
They  would  not,  however,  have  been  noticed,  had  they  been  confined  to  trifling  and  common 
characters ;  bat  the  least  error  that  grows  into  a  habit,  and  that  habit  sanctioned  by  the  coante. 
nance  of  the  worthy  and  respectable,  becomes  more  important  than  even  the  vices  of  ordinary 
men  or  fVivoloos  women.  In  lamenting  the  probable  injurious  consequences  to  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  myriads,  who  are  still  with  unabated  eagerness,  crowding  to  a  foreign  shore,  the 
author  is  fullj  persuaded  that  many  amongst  them  carry  out  principles  too  deeplv  rooted,  to  be 
shaken  by  unprofitable  intercourse,  and  morals  too  correct  to  be  infected  by  the  nscinations  of 
pleasure.  But  who  will  deny  that  the  countenance  of  those  who  escape  the  injury  gives  an 
authority  to  those  who  receive  it  ?  In  this  view,  the  wisest  and  most  correct  of  our  emigrants, 
may,  by  lending  themselves  to  the  practice,  furnish  in  the  result,  an  apoloey  for  things  which 
they  themselves  disapprove,  and  thus  their  example  may  be  pleaded,  as  nvouring  what  they 
would  be  amongst  the  last  to  tolerate. 

That  long  and  frequent  absences  from  our  home,  and  especially  from  our  country,  are  not 
favourable  to  the  mind,  is  but  too  visible  in  that  spirit  of  restlessness  induced,  by  so  many  who 
have  repeatedly  made  the  experiment.  For  it  is  observable  that  the  desire  once  indulged,  instead 
of  being  cooled,  is  inflamed ;  inclination  becomes  voracity.  Appetite  has  grown  with  indulgence. 
And  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  the  sober  scenes  of  domestic,  and  especially  of  rural  life,  will  con. 
tinue  to  appear  more  and  more  insipid  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  with  which  they  are 
deserted  7  Will  not  successive  and  protracted  carnivals  convert  the  quiet  scenes  of  home  enjoy, 
ment  into  what  the  poet  calls  **  a  lenten  entertainment  7** 

Home  is  at  once  the  scene  of  repose  and  of  activity.  A  country  gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune 
is  the  sun  of  a  little  system,  the  movements  of  which  his  influence  controls.  It  is  at  home  that 
he  feels  his  real  impctftance,  his  usefhlness  and  his  dignity.  Each  diminishes  in  proportion  to 
the  distance  he  wanders  from  his  proper  orbit  The  old  English  gentry  kept  up  the  reverence 
and  secured  the  attachment  of  their  dependents  by  living  among  them.  Personal  aflection  was 
maintained  by  the  presence  of  the  benefactor.  Subordination  had  a  visible  head.  Whereas  obe. 
dience  to  a  master  they  do  not  see,  savours  too  much  of  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power. 

We  know  that  the  Roman  hero  who  transgressed  the  boundaries  of  his  own  province,  by  ones 
oroseing  the  Rubicon,  changed  the  whole  condition,  circamstances,  constitotion  and  character 
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efhif  oountrT.    May  not  the  raileratod  pamge  of  the  Strmito  of  Dover  efMitnallj  pfodaee  moral 
ehuigfM  not  leM  important  7 

The  miaehiefa  effected  by  theee  inceeiant  nii|rrations  may,  indeed,  be  alow,  but  they  are  pro- 
greaaive.  Principlea  whieh  would  revolt  at  the  idea  of  any  aiidden  chango,  are  melted  down  by 
the  mdnal  relaxation  of  continued  contact  Complacency  in  the  aoothing  enjoyment  creepe  on 
by  umoit  imperoeptible  advanoee.  The  revolution  ia  not  the  leaa  certain,  because  it  is  not  ac- 
knowledged. The  oonacience,  too,  ia  quieted  by  the  geographical  anodyne—**  I  would  not  do  in 
Eoflfland  what  I  think  it  no  harm  to  do  in  Paria.*' 

Might  not  a  fair  practical  appeal  be  made  to  the  diflerent  atate  of  the  feeUngs  of  many  of  oar 
traveUera,  on  witneaaing  the  open  violation  of  the  aanctity  of  the  fini  Sunday,  and  the  iwtiitittk 
lepetition  i^the  aame  aiNiee  7  Who  can  affirm,  that  familiarity  baa  not  gradnally  diminiahed  the 
alarm,  and  in  a  good  meaaore  auppraaaed  the  indignation  7  who  will  aaaert,  that  thia  aucceeaion 
of  deaecrated  aabhatha  haa  produced  no  alteration  in  the  atate  of  their  leeliaga,  except  that  of  ro- 
eonciling  them  to  the  practice.  They,  indeed,  who  had  made  each  a  profioiencr  in  religion  aa  to 
naintain  an  anabated  aenae  of  the  evil,  would  be  the  leaat  likely  nnnaceaaarify  to  expooe  their 
principlea  lo  aueh  a  riak.* 

For  the  bold  remarka  on  thia  dangerooa  and  delicate  aubieeC,  the  oviprit  throws  hereelf  on  tha 
mercy,  and  the  Angliciara  of  her  readera;  oo  the  ooorteey  of  thoae,  whoae  kindoeaa  ahe  bopaa 
will  not  be  ibrAited,  by  her  having  ahown  herself  too  exdoaively  an  Eogliah  woman.  Anxious, 
perhapa  to  a  fault,  for  the  welfare,  the  honour,  the  proaperity,  the  character  of  thia  Queen  of 
lalands,  ahe  yet  believea  that  there  are  to  be  found  worse  prejudices  than  those  national  attaoh- 
menta,  which  in  her  are  irredaimablct 

It  ia  not,  however,  to  be  conceded,  that  the  term  prnudiee,  so  frequently  applied  to  theae  attach- 
ments, is,  by  thia  application,  legitimately  uaed.  If  prejudice,  in  its  true  definition,  signifiea 
preposaeaaioo,  judgment  formed  beforehand,  fbndneaa  adopted  previoualy  to  knowledge,  notion* 
cherished  without  inquiry,  opiniona  taken  up,  and  acted  upon  without  examination,^if  theae  bn 
its  real  significations,  and  what  lexicographer  will  deny  that  they  are  7  then  how  can  thia  term 
be  applied  to  the  more  enlightened  Britona  7  Hpw  can  it  be  applied  to  men  who,  independently 
of  the  natural  fondness  for  the  soil,  and  all  the  objecta  which  endear  it ;  who,  in  addition  to  thia 
attachment,  feel,  acknowledge,  and  enjoy,  in  their  native  country,  all  the  aubatantial  blessings 
which  make  life  worth  living  for ;  a  oonatitutioo,  the  beat  that  mortal  man  haa  ever  yet  devised ; 
a  religion,  above  the  powera  uf  man  indeed  to  conceive,  but  reformed  and  carried  to  perfection  by 
hia  agency,  taught  by  the  wisdom  of  God,  led  by  the  guidance  of  his  word,  and  the  direction  of 
his  Spirit  A  system  of  religious  liberty,  which,  while  certain  miscroanta  at  home  are  labouring 
to  deatroy  under  the  pretence  of  improving,  aome  foreign  countries  are  imitating,  and  all  are  en- 
▼ving.  Inatstutiona,  which  promiae  to  convey  the  chief  of  these  blesainga  to  the  remoteet  lands ; — 
it  all  theae  aasertions  are  true,  let  it  be  again  asked,  whether,  if  an  intimate  knowledge,  and  a 
long  enjoy ment  of  theee  bleastngs,  should  have  produced  a  filial  fondneaa  for  auch  a  country,  that 
•ttaohnent  can  be  denominated  prfjudie*^  a  word  which,  let  it  be  repeated,  was  only  meant  to 
•ypreaa  blind  aeal,  neglected  examination,  and  contented  ignorance  7 

May  not  thia  growing  attachment  for  foreign  mannera,  by  wearing  out  domestic  attachmenta, 
eraate  a  powarfi4  preponderance  in  the  oppoaite  aoale  7  The  English  partialitiea  being  cured* 
may  not  thoae  who  ahall  have  conquered  them,  become  more  aatitfied  with  their  acquired,  thaa> 
their  former  taatea ;  may  they  not  foncy,  that  they  are  grown  more  candid,  when  perhapa,  they 
are  onlv  beeome  leaa  oonacientiona  7  When  the  mind  is  soflened  down  by  pleasurable  sensationa, 
plaaaed  with  every  thin^  about  it,  it  beoomea  pleaaed  with  itself;  begins  to  look  back  on  its  former 
•orupulooa  character  with  preaent  triumph,  rejoices  in  ita  enlargement  from  its  previous  narrow- 
ness oongratutatea  itself  on  its  acquired  liberality,  calls  what  was  firmness,  bigotry ;  and  thus  to 
the  altered  character,  the  strictness  it  carried  abroad,  appears  ri^ur  on  ita  return  home ! 

That  the  attraction  may  be  inviting,  and  the  temptation  conaiderable,  is  readily  allowed ;  but 
if  once  the  rirhtneaa  of  an  action  ahould  oome  to  be  determined  by  its  pleasantneaa,  an  entirely 
new  system  of  morale  must  be  introduced  amongst  Christiana :  t^  question  then  would  be  no 
longer,  what  ought  we  to  do,  but  what  ahould  we  like  to  do  7  That  the  temptation  is  not  irre- 
aiatible,  appears  in  the  self>denial  of  those  who  oontinue  to  withstand  it:  many  who  have  felt  the 
deeire  have  prudently  deferred  its  gratification  to  a  safer  aeason ;  while  others  continue  U>  doubt 
ila  general  expediency. 

That  many  among  our  innumerable  travellers,  have  gone  abroad  on  the  reasonable  arround  of 
health,  aa  well  as  for  the  necessary  purposes  of  business,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  And  who  will 
deny  that  some  men  of  great  ability  and  high  principle,  have  gone  with  the  meritorious  deaire, 
of  doing  moral  and  religious  good,  in  various  directions;  and  that  they  have,  in  no  inoonsiderable 
degree  effbcted  it,  or  at  least  have  opened  a  door  for  further  improvement  7  On  the  other  hand 
the  diagraoefttl  truth  must  not  be  concealed,  that  others  have  carried  out  more  evil  from  home, 
than  they  found  abroad. 
It  would  be  uncharitable  and  unchriatian,  to  deaire  to  maintain  a  spirit  of  hostility  between 

*  Some  ft-iendi  of  the  writer,  im>n  of  the  ftnit  reflpoctftbililf,  who  dnrini^  the  late  wnr  eommsnded  volaaUter 
eorpa.  have  ecknowledted  to  her.  that  when  lint  called  out  to  drill  on  Sl'jndav^,  their  relisious  feeling  were  im«t 
sinfully  wounded,  but  by  lona  liabit,  it  i^radually  b^ame  a  raatlcr  of  indifrtTcnce  to  ih'^in. 

t  These  prpfiitory  apolo^ieti  tor  the  offitnnos  of  a  Rulisfqiit'iit  chnptor,  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  remind  the  reader 
•f  the  pruoent  sinner  mentioned  bv  Luthnr.  who  in  ir'iin^  to  piircbase  indulgences  ft>r  the  fhuirs  he  had  ^rtmrl^ 
•souikitted,  purchased  another  for  a  tfkult  he  intended  to  eoinmit. 
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Mir  Beif  hboura ;  bat  when  neigfhboars  have  been  m  freqaently  on  the  alert  to  find  pretences  for 
disegreement,  and  national  safety  has  sometimes  been  endangered  by  the  quarrels  of  individdale, 
will  not  good  neig'hboarhood  be  more  probably  proaM>ted  by  friendly  dispositions  and  mutual  ffood 
offices  on  the  respective  shores,  than  by  obtrosive  visits,  which,  if  they  were  thoroa|rhly  Iiked^ 
would  doubtless  be  more  frequently  returned  ?  ^ 

For  is  it  not  worthy  of  remark,  that  we  not  only  refuse  to  imitate  our  continental  neigbboars, 
ill  the  very  point  in  which  they  are  really  respectable  7  They  flay  at  home.  Even  if  they  do  so 
with  the  same  proud  self  preference,  which  made  ancient  Rome  call  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  barbarians,  it  is  at  least  an  honest  and  a  patriotic  partiality.  Would  not  the  natives  of  our 
iiapp^  land  who  have  lees  to  gain,  and  more  to  lose,  do  well  to  follow  their  example  in  this  honoor* 
able  instance  7  They  prudently  augment  the  resources  of  their  country  in  two  ways,  by  spending 
their  own  money  in  tneir  own  land,  with  the  additional  profit  of  holding  out  to  us  those  allure 
meats,  which  cause  oars  to  be  spent  there  also. 

O  England !  model  to  thjr  inward  greatness, 

Like  Uttle  body  with  a  mighty  heart ! 

What  mighfst  thou  do  that  honour  bids  thee  do. 

Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural ! 

But  see,  thy  fault  France  hath  in  thee  found  out 

Shakspbaes. 

While  the  pen  is  in  the  hand  of  the  writer,  fresh  intelligenoe  is  brought  of  conspiracies  lorm 
ing  in  difibrent  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  its  destruction.  Can  she,  therefore,  forbear  repeating, 
that  if  her  degenerate  sons  betray  her,  and  her  honourable  sons  desert  her,  her  perils  are  indeed 
imminent  7 

At  her  advanced  age  the  writer  has  little  to  hope  from  praise,  or  little  to  fbar  from  censure, 
except  as  her  views  may  have  been  in  a  right  or  wrong  direction.  She  has  felt  that  a  renewed 
attention  to  growing  errors  is  a  duty  on  those  who  have  the  good  of  mankind  at  heart  The 
more  nearly  her  time  approaches  for  her  leaving  the  world,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  she  ioelM 
herself  more  stiongly  interested  in  it;  she  means  an  increasinpf  anxiety  for  its  improvement;  for 
its  advance  in  all  that  is  right  in  principle,  and  virtuous  in  action.  And  as  the  events  and  expe- 
rience  of  every  day  convince  her,  that  there  is  no  true  virtue  that  is  not  founded  in  religion,  and 
no  true  religion  which  is  not  maintained  by  praycr,  she  hopes  to  be  forgiven,  if  with  declining 
years  and  faculties,  yet  with  increasing  earnestnemi,  from  increasing  conviction  of  its  value,  she 
once  more  ventures  to  impress  this  last,  important  topic,  on  their  attention. 

If  then  she  has  enlarged  even  to  diffuseness  on  the  subject  of  prayer,  it  is  because  she  is  ftr- 
ventlv  desirous  to  suggest  it,  as  the  surest  counteractive  of  those  many  abberrations  of  heart  and 
practice  but  too  visible  amongst  us.  In  some  former  publications,  however,  she  had  expatiated  so 
largely  on  this  inexhaustible  topic,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  she  has  chiefly  limited  bar 
present  observations  on  prayer  to  the  errors  which  may  prevent  its  efficacy,  together  with  the 
allusions  to  certain  classes  of  character  in  whom  these  errors  most  abound. 

In  taking  her  final  leave  of  her  readers,  mav  she  be  allowed  to  express  her  gratitude  for  their 
long  unwearied  indulgence ;  for  a  patience  which  the  too  f)«quent  demands  on  it  oould  not  ex- 
haust ;  for  their  candonr  in  forgiving  her  bold  remonstrances ;  for  their  kindness  in  bearing  with 
ber  faults  in  consideration  of  her  desire  to  be  usefbl ;  and  for  extending  to  one  who  had  nothing 
to  offer  but  right  intentions,  that  fiivour  to  which  merit  might  have  pot  m  a  fbirer  claim. 

Barley-Wood^  July  24<A,  1819. 
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Wx  had  fbrvently  hoped,  during  a  war  unpa- 
ralleled in  duration  and  severity,  that  if  ever  the 
blessing  of  peace  should  be  restored,  all  would 
be  well  again  :  we  had  hoped,  that  at  least  we 
should  be  brought  back  to  our  previous  situation 
with  that  improvement  in  humility  and  grati> 
tude,  which  the  remembrance  of  past  sufferings, 
and  recent  deliverance  from  tliose  sufferings, 
would  seem  naturally  to  produce.  -  If  our  plea, 
sent  feelings  in  such  a  prospective  event  were 
shaded  at  dl,  it  was  simply  by  the  irrepairable 
and  individual  loss  of  a  father,  son,  or  brother, 
which  almost  every  family,  of  every  rank,  had 
sustained.  Peace  was  at  length  providentiallv 
granted  to  our  arms  and  to  cor  prayers ;  bat  all 


the  blessings  we  had  anticipated  did  not  retom 
in  her  train : 

Ease  Btill  recants 
Vows  made  in  peia,  as  violent  and  void. 

Were  it  not  almoet  doubtfbl  whether  in  some 
respects  the  change  may  have  proved  a  benefit, 
if  it  should  bo  found  to  be  the  choice  between 
the  two  evils,  the  waste  of  human  lives,  or  the 
decay  of  moral  principles  7  Some  serupulons 
persons  may  even  think  it  requires  no  very  cor- 
rect arithmetic  to  determine  on  the  comparative 
value  of  perishable  lives  and  immortal  souls. 

What  then  was  the  first  use  we  made  of  a 
benefit  so  earnestly  implored,-»a  blessing  which 
we  fondly  flattered  ourselves  would  be  converted 
to  so  many  salutary  parpoees  f  This  peace,  ftr 
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which  so  many  prayen  were  offered,  so  many 
ftsts  appointed ;  this  peace,  whose  letarn  was 
celebrated  by  thanksgivinflrs  in  every  church, 
and,  as  we  hope,  in  every  house,  and  in  every 
heart,  to  what  purpose  was  its  restoration  de- 
voted? 

This  peace  was  seized  on,  not  as  a  means  to 
repair  in  some  measure  tlie  ravafes  which  were 
made  on  the  commerce,  the  property,  the  com* 
forts,  as  well  as  the  population  of  our  country ; 
but  must  it  not,  in  many  instances,  be  said  tru- 
ly, thouffh  most  painfully  said,  to  vary  their  na- 
ture, and  enhance  their  malignity  7  Instead  of 
■edulously  employing  it  to  raise  us  to  our  for- 
mer  situation,  bv  a  prudent  restriction  in  our 
indulffences,  an  mcreased  residence  in  our  re- 
•pective  districts,  and  an  endeavour  to  lighten 
the  difficulties  of  government,  by  the  continued 
contribution  of  its  rightful  supplies ;  instead  of 
using  it  to  mitigate  the  distresses,  and  to  re. 
strain  the  crimes  of  the  lower  orders,  by  living 
in  the  midst  of  them,  each  at  its  natural  and 
appropriate  station,  and  thus  neutralising  the 
■pint  of  disafiection,  which  took  advantage  only 
of  their  absence  to  break  out ;  instead  of  im. 
proving  its  opportunities,  or  providing  against 
the  impending  scarcity,  which  the  desertion  of 
the  rich  increased  almost  to  famine,  in  giving 
employment  to  the  industrious,  relief  to  the 
sick,  and  bread  to  the  (amished ;  instead  of 
each  oentinel  remaining  at  hie  providentially 
appointed  watch, — at  this  critical  moment,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  our  nobles  and  gentry, 
an  indennile  number  of  our  laity,  and  not  a  few 
of  our  clergy,  that  important  pvt  of  the  oom« 
munity,  of  which  the  situation  is  peculiarly  lo- 
cal,—«11  these,  as  if  simultaneously  seized  by 
that  mania  which,  in  fabulous  history,  is  said  to 
have  sent  one  unfortunate  object  of  divine  per. 
secution  wandering  through  the  world,— all 
these  important  portions  of  our  country  at  once 
abandoned  it  The  only  use  they  made  of  peaoo 
was  to  fly,  with  most  unrighteous  speed,  to  the 
authors  of  our  calamities,  and  of  such  calami, 
ties  as  it  might  be  thought  could  not  at  once 
have  been  forgotten,  to  visit  a  country  which 
had  filled  our  own  with  widows  and  orphans, 
which  had  made  the  rest  of  Europe  a  soene  of 
desolation. 

Not  only  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  conn- 
try,  men,  and  women,  and  children,  but  millions 
of  our  money,  so  severely  wanted  at  home,  were 
transported  fh>m  every  port  to  visit  this  lately 
ezeerated  country.  To  etst'l,  did  I  sev  ?  that 
had  been  little ;  a  short  excursion  to  feed  the 
eye,  and  gratify  the  taste  with  pictures  and  sta. 
tues,  might  have  been  pleaded  as  a  natural 
temptation. 

Here  we  oonoeive  the  grave  Christian  moralist 
will  censure  the  writer  as  much  as  she  censures 
the  emigrants.  He  will  say,  *the  desire  is  too 
natural  to  be  right.*  If  we  plead  in  mitigation 
of  damages,  that  it  was  innocent  curiosity,  we 
shall  be  told,  that  it  was  a  curiosity,  which  one 
of  our  first  parents  believed  innocent,  but  which 
lost  them  both  Paradise.  If  it  was  a  desire  of 
knowledge,  it  might  be  a  knowledge  better  un. 
known ;  if  to  core  those  prejudices,  *  for  which 
our  country  is  a  name  so  dear,*  such  nrejudices 
may  better  be  retained  than  cured* 


But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  truth  ii,  that  I0 
multitudes,  France  was  not  made  a  place  of  vi- 
sit  but  a  home.  For  when  these  wonderful  pro- 
ductions of  art  were  restored  to  the  places  from 
whence  they  had  been  feloniously  taken,  did  that 
allay  the  hunger  of  emigration  7  France  be- 
came  the  settlM  residence  of  multitudes.  Franee 
was  made  a  scene  for  the  education  of  English, 
of  Christian,  of  Protestant  children  !  Sons  and 
daughters,  even  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  were 
transported  thither  with  an  eagerness,  as  if  the 
land  of  blood  had  been  a  land  of  promise.  And 
as  all  fashions  descend,  not  a  few  of  our  onee 
simple,  plain.hearted  English  yeomen  were 
drawn  in  to  follow  the  example  of  their  beUer$^ 
as  they  are  not  very  correctly  called.  Th^in- 
faction  became  general,  nor  has  time  as  yet 
stayed  the  plague. 

A  late  French  wit,*  who  always  preferred  a 
calumny  to  a  fact,  and  was  more  fond  of  giving 
a  neat  turn  to  a  sentence,  than  of  speaking  truth, 
after  visiting  this  country  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  characterised  its  natives  by 
saying,  the  English  people  resembled  their  own 
bsier,  the  top  was  all  froth,  the  bottom  all  dregs, 
but  the  middle  was  excellent.  If  this  were  at 
that  time  true,  the  middle  class  has  now  merged 
its  distinctive  character  in  the  other  two ;  it  is 
abandoning  the  honourable  station  in  the  cap 
which  it  then  held,  is  adopting  its  worst  ingre- 
dients from  above  and  below,  and  by  its  mix* 
ture  with  the  froth  and  the  fbculence,  has  con- 
siderably lessened  its  claim  to  its  once  distinct 
commendation.! 

fiut  the  evil,  great  as  it  is,  does  not  end  here ; 
numbers  of  a  higher  strain  remain  domiciliated 
in  France,  and  too  many  who  are  returned,  are 
more  than  ever  assimilated  with  French  man- 
ners. It  is  to  be  feared,  that  with  French  habits, 
French  principles  may  be  imported.  French 
alliances  are  contracted,  as  almost  every  news* 
paper  records.  We  are  losing  our  national  cha* 
racter.  The  deterioration  is  by  many  thought 
already  visible.  In  a  few  years,  if  things  pro> 
ceed  in  their  present  course,  or  rather  with  in- 
creasing velocity,  which  is  always  the  cass  with 
downward  tendencies,  the  strong  and  discrimi- 
nating  features  of  the  EInglish  heart  and  mind 
will  be  obliterated,  and  we  shall  be  lost  in  the 
nndistinguished  masa. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  us  take  warning  fVom 
the  consideration,  that  the  first  stsge  of  decline 
is  the  beginning  of  dissolution.  Whatever  has 
begun  already  to  decay,  is  not  far  from  periah- 
ing.  This  cents  gioos  intercourse  has  been  too 
probably  the  cause  of  the  reoent  multiplication 
of  those  great  Sunday  entertainments,  in  the  di- 
minution of  which  we  had  begun  to  rejoice ;  a 
multiplication  which  is  as  likely  to  contribute  to 
the  decline  of  religion  in  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  the  great,  as  in  any  more  obvious  and 
ostensible  eviL 

What  would  the  veteran  moralist,  who,  in 
his  beautiful  and  vigorous  satire,  iodignantHy 
exclaimed, 

•  Voltaire. 

t  It  in  almoit  too  ludicrous  to  anert,  that  the  wife  of  a 
reputable  fknner,  beinir  asked  lately  what  she  had  done 
with  her  daughter,  replied, '  I  have  Frtmektd  bar  asd 
mutUML  her,  and  abaU  now  cariy  her  to  Fraaos. 
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I^uiMl  bstr  a  Fraadi  mociopolif ; 

What  would  Johnaon  have  said  had  he  been 
apared  till  now  7 

How  wouFd  he  laugh  at  Britain*!  modern  tribe. 
Dart  the  keen  taunts  and  edge  the  piercing  gibe! 

How  woald  he  have  poured  out  his  ready  wrath, 
hie  catting  aarcaam,  hia  powerful  reaaonin^,  hia 
roboat  morality,  on  a  country  which  ia  in  dan- 
ger of  deeerting  ita  own  character,  impairingr  ita 
own  virtue,  and  diacrediting  ita  own  religion  7 

We  aet  a  just  value  on  the  French  language 
ma  the  introduction  to  much  elegant  literature ; 
to  much  indeed  that  ia  valuable,  but  to  more  that 
ia  pemiciooa.  But  even  thiB  agreeable  language, 
ibr  the  higher  acquiaition  of  which  ao  many  im- 
portant sacrificea  are  made,  bo  much  domeatic 
duty  ia  relinquished,  ao  much  religious  principle 
is  hazarded,  may  be  bought  too  dear.  Even  if 
this  supreme  excellence,  the  perfection  of  the 
Fariaian  accent,  should  obtain  fiir  an  Engliah 
lady  the  coveted  distinction  of  being  taken  for  a 
French  woman ;  does  ahe  not  run  some  risk, 
even  in  her  own  country  and  her  own  home, 
from  the  habit  of  domesticating  in  our  fkmilies 
persiMis  of  whom  all  she  may  know  ia,  that  their 
accent  is  good ;  of  whoee  morale  ahe  knowa  lit. 
tie ;  and  of  whose  religion  ahe  knowa  nothing, 
except  that,  if  they  happen  by  great  chance  to 
have  any,  it  ia  of  a  character  hoatile  to  her  own. 
The  only  hope  is,  that  the  foreign  teacher  may 
care  so  little  about  the  matter,  aa  never  to  intro- 
duce religion  at  all ;  but  thia  ia  not  a  very  con. 
aoling  conaideration  in  the  inatructora  of  our 
children. 

There  ia  another  grievance  connected  with 
this  mania  for  whatever  ia  foreign, — a  grievance 
not  the  less  serious  becauae  it  ia  overlooked,  and 
becauae  it  affects  only  a  aubordinate  class  in  so- 
ciety ;  we  allude  to  the  injury  auatained  by  our 
domeatio  manufactorea  from  the  abundant  im- 
portation  of  French  articlea  of  dreaa  and  deco- 
ration. We  forbear  to  enter  on  the  subject  in 
«1I  its  painful  extent ;  we  forbear  to  advert  to 
the  looms  that  are  atanding  atill,  to  the  gloomi- 
iiesa  of  our  trading  streets,  to  the  warehouses 
that  are  lefl  aolitary,  to  the  shops  which  are 
nearly  deserted  ;  and  shall  confine  our  hnmUe 
remonstrance  to  pleading  more  particularly  the 
diatresa  of  those  unfortunate  females  who  uaed 
to  procure  a  decent  support  by  their  own  indua. 
try,  and  of  whom  thousands  are  now  plunging 
into  misery.  We  would  fervently  but  respect- 
fiilly  advocate  the  cause  of  this  meritorious  and 
Bloat  pitiable  class. 

If  British  patriotism  be  not  a  plea  sufficiently 
powerful  to  restrain  a  temptation,  which  can 
only  be  indulged  by  the  violation  of  laws,  which 
perhape  the  husbands  and  fathera  of  the  fkir 
offendera  have  eatabliahed,  we  would  appeal  to 
the  aenaibilitiea  of  a  well-regulated  heart,  to  the 
tendemeea  of  an  enlightened  oonacienoe,  and  to 
the  dietateaof  jnatioe  and  charity,  whether  it  be 
pardonable  to  jield  to  every  alight  temptation 
merely  to  gntify  vanity,  or,  to  speak  more  ten- 
derly, to  indulge  a  caprieioua  taste. 

When  tempted  to  make  the  alluring  purchase 
by  the  superior  beauty,  real  or  imaginnry,  of 
the  article,  might  we  not  preaome  to  recommend 


to  every  lady  to  put  some  such  qneetiona  m 
the  fbl lowing  to  heraelf : — *  Bv  thia  gratifioa 
tion,  illicitly  obtained,  I  not  only  offenu  against 
human  lawa,  but  against  humanity  itself*;  by 
this  purchaae  I  am  perhape  atarving  some 
unfbrtanate  young  creature  of  my  own  aex, 
who  gained  her  daily  bread  by  weaving  her 
lace  or  braiding  her  atraw.  I  am  driving  her 
to  that  extremity  of  want,  which  may  make  her 
^  yield  to  the  next  temptation  to  vice,  which  may 
drive  her  to  the  first  sinful  means  that  may  offer 
of  procuring  a  scanty,  precarious,  and  miserable 
support.  It  ia  in  vain  that  I  may  have  perhape 
subscribed  for  her  being  taught  better  principles 
at  school,  that  I  have  perhape  aaaiated  in  paying 
for  her  acquisition  of  her  little  trade,  if  by  crush- 
ing that  trade  I  now  drive  her  to  despair,  if  I 
throw  her  on  a  temptation  which  may  overcome 
thoae  better  principles  she  acquired  through  my 
means.  Shall  I  not  then  make  this  paltry — ^thia 
no  sacrifice  7  Shall  I  not  obtain  a  victory  over 
this  petty  allurement,  whoee  conaequencea  when 
I  first  gave  way  to  it  I  did  not  perceive  7** 

The  dtatress  here  described  is  not  a  picture 
drawn  by  the  imagination,  a  touch  of  sentiment, 
alism,  to  exhibit  feeling  and  to  excite  it.  It  ia 
a  plain  and  simple  repreaentation  of  the  state  of 
multitudea  of  young  women,  who  having  been 
bred  to  no  other  meana  of  gaining  their  aupport, 
will  probably,  if  theae  fail  Sirow  themselvea  into 
the  very  jaws  of  destruction.  Think,  then,  with 
tenderness,  on  these  thousands  of  young  persons 
of  your  own  sex,  whom  a  little  self-denial  on 
your  part  might  restore  to  comfort — might 
snatch  from  ruin.  Many  ladies,  who  make  theae 
unlawful  purchaaes,  do  not  want  feeling,  they 
only  want  consideration.  Consider,  then,  we 
once  more  beseech  you,  consider,  that  it  is  not 
merely  their  bread,  but  their  virtue,  of  which 
you  may  be  unintentionally  depriving  them; 
and  you  will  find,  that  your  error  ia  by  no  meane 
so  inconsiderable  as  it  may  hitherto  have  appear- 
ed to  you. 

If  the  superiority  of  the  foreign  purchase  yon 
are  about  to  make  be  not  great,  you  have  gained 
little  or  nothing  by  your  fault ;  if  it  ia,  and  you 
forego  it,  you  nave  gained  a  victory  over  your 
own  inclination, — ^the  victory  of  an  honest  prin- 
ciple over  a  misleading  fancy. 

Spare  youraelf,  then,  the  pain  ot  feeling  that, 
if  you  hear  of  any  of  theae  unfortunate  beings 
having  previously  to  their  entering  on  other  sin. 
ful  courses,  been  tempted  by  famine  to  commit 
a  robbery — spare  yourself  the  pain  of  reflecting, 
that  you,  perhaps  by  a  thoughtless  gratification 
of  your  taste,  first  robbed  her  of  that  aubsiatence, 
the  failure  of  which  haa  driven  her  to  a  crime 
ahe  abhorred.  The  evil  which  appeared  littk, 
oooaidered  by  itself^  considered  in  its  pqssible 
consequences  is  of  no  small  magnitude. 

But  to  return. — It  waa  f^om  tlie  land  of  po- 
liahed  arta  that  ancient  Rome  imported  the  poi- 
son of  her  sturdy  morals,  the  annihilation  of 
her  maaculine  character.  England  haa  a  palla- 
dium for  her  protection,  which  Ilium,  which 
Rome  never  possessed.  Yet  on  that  guardian 
genius  depended,  as  the  people  thought,  the 
safety  of  the  former ;  of  the  latter  it  was  consi- 
dered aa  the  destiny.  Our  palladium  is  the 
Chbibtun,  the  Pkotkbtant  Rxuoioir.  It  cannet 
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be  tekflo  by  ttorin ;  bat  like  tbtt  of  Ilium,  it 
mej  be  taken  bj  stratmgem.  The  French  are 
to  oa  af  mncb  more  formidable  than  the  Greeks 
were  to  Rome,  ae  we  have  much  more  to  loee. 
While  oar  ^aardian  ^eniue  remaioe  incloeed 
within  oar  wail,  we  shall  be  eafe,  in  spite  of 
wart  and  revolatione ;  if  we  neglect  it,  like  the 
beiieged  city  of  antiquity,  we  fall :  losing  our 
religion,  we  lose  all  with  it  Religion  is  our 
eompase,  the  only  instrament  ibr  directing  and 
determining  our  course ;  and  though  it  will  not 
•ave  the  trouble  of  working  the  veaael,  nor  di> 
minish  the  Tigilance  of  guarding  against  rocks 
and  sboals ;  yet  it  constantly  points  to  that  star 
which,  by  ascertaining  our  course,  insures  our 
•a^y. 

la  making  our  oountry  an  island.  Divine  Pro- 
vidence seems  to  have  made  a  provision  for  our 
happiness  as  well  as  for  our  security.  As  that 
eircumstance  has  protected  us  from  the  sword, 
it  should  also  protect  as  from  the  manners  of 
our  continental  neighboors.  The  more  she 
labonrs  to  resume  them,  the  more  she  will  lose 
of  her  independent  character.  Ls  ^otil  du  ter- 
roir  is  oilen  mentioned  as  the  distinctive  mark 
of  the  country  which  produces  certain  wines. 
The  British  character,  we  hope,  will  always  re. 
tain  its  indigenous  flavour. 

But  if  Britain,  blest  by  Heaven  above  all  the 
nations,  ancient  or  modern,  recorded  in  the  an- 
nab  of  historv,  sacred  or  profane,  has  not  made 
the  most  of  all  the  advantages  bestowed  on  her; 
if  she  has  not  yet  made  the  best  use  of  that  ele. 
vation,  on  which  Divine  Providence  has  placed 
her ;  if  she  has  not  yet  applied  to  the  best  pos- 
sible ends,  the  rich  gifls  with  which  he  has  en- 
dowed her ;  nor  turned  the  provision  made  for 
her  happiness  to  the  best  account :  if,  standing 
on  the  lofliest  summit  of  naval,  military,  and 
literary  glory ;  if  favoured  with  the  best  civil 
and  religious  constitution  the  wit  of  man  has 
vet  devised  i— if,  with  all  these  advantagee,  she 
has  vet  some  steps  to  ascend  before  she  reach  to 
the  height  to  which  the  Almighty  seems  to  have 
destined  her,  let  her  remember,  she  has  resources 
within  himself,  by  which,  with  the  blessing  of 
Him  who  conferred  them,  she  may  still  set  an 
example  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  We 
will  not  say  she  may  acquire  a  superioritv  over 
other  nations— of  that  she  has  long  been  m  pos« 
session— >No ;  we  most  not  try  her  by  her  com- 

Earative,  but  her  positive  merit :  not  by  placing 
er  in  juzta-position  with  other  countries,  but 
with  the  possibilities  of  her  own  excellence. 

Britain,  we  repeat,  has  abundant  resources. 
If  it  be  true  that  she  has  lately,  in  any  respect, 
gone  back,  rather  than  advanced ;  iC  when  her 
public  character  has  reached  its  zenith,  her  pri< 
vate  character  is  in  any  thing  deteriorated,  she 
has  still  within  herself  all  the  materials  of  moral 
renovation  i  ample  means,  not  only  of  recover- 
ing what  has  been  lost,  but  of  rising  to  heights 
yet  unattained.  It  is  only  to  be  wished  that  she 
may  use  these  reeoarces,  and  consider  them  as 
raw  materials,  that  will  not  produce  their  effect 
without  being  industriously  worked  up. 

If  the  familiar  and  protraoted  intercourse  with 
a  neighbouring  rfation;  if,  during  this  inter- 
oourse,  the  long  witnessed  contempt  of  religion, 
moibid  insensibility  to  morals,  deetcrated  Sab- 


baths, an  abaodonoMnt  to  amosMMBlt  the  most 

frivolous,  to  pleasures,  knit  in  one  eternal  dance ; 
if  all  this  shoold  happily  have  left  unimpaired, 
or  have  only  tinctured,  too  slightly  to  make  t 
lasting  impreesion,  the  noble  simplicity,  the  an- 
cient rectitude,  the  sound  sense,  and  the  native 
modesty  which  have  long  been  the  character, 
istics  of  the  British  people ;  if  the  growth  at 
home,  and  within  oar  own  doors,  of  an  into, 
lerant  and  superstitious  church,  be  not  too  fondly 
fostered — be  not  promoted  instead  of  tolerated  ; 
if  the  paramount  fondnees,  in  the  more  delicate 
sex,  for  unbounded  dissipation,  for  profkne  and 
immoral  writers,  should  decline ;  if  the  middle 
classee  among  us  shoold  return  to  their  ancient 
sobriety  and  domestic  habits,  should  cease  to  vie 
with  the  great  in  expensive  dress,  and  the  deoo> 
rations  of  high  life,  and  to  ^ive  their  daughtsrs 
the  same  useleee  aocomplishmenis,  whidi  are 
carried  too  far  even  in  the  highest  station,  and 
in  theirs  are  prepoeteroos ;  if  Uie  instruction  we 
are  at  length  giving  to  the  poor  be  as  conscien* 
tiously  conducted  as  it  is  generally  adopted,  and 
the  art  of  reading  be  made  the  vehicle  of  true 
religion ;  if  a  judicious  correction  of  our  criminal 
AKle,  and  a  prudent  rectification  of  the  demand 
of  pauperism,  be  soccessfully  followed  up ;  if 
the  African  slave-trade  should  be  effectually 
abolished— not  in  promiee,  and  on  paper,  but  in 
very  deed  and  act ;  if  our  prisons  be  made  plaoee 
of  reform,  instead  of  increaeed  oorroption ;  if  the 
young  offenders  be  so  instructed,  that  they  come 
not  out  as  bad  as  the  old,  and  the  old  come  not 
out  worse  than  they  went  in ;  if  our  venerable 
universities  should  fulfil  the  promise  they  give 
of  becoming  as  distinguished  for  moral  disci* 
pline  and  strict  religion,  as  they  have  over  been, 
and  still  sre,  unrivalled  (or  learnmg  and  abilitv 
of  everv  kind  ;  if  churches  be  as  r^dily  atteno* 
ed,  as  they  will  be  cheerfully  provided ;  if  there 
be  the  same  honourable  attention  paid  to  filling 
the  pulpits,  as  to  raising  the  buildings ;  if  the 
Bible  be  as  generally  read  by  the  giver,  ae  it  is 
liberally  bestowed  on  the  receiver ;  if  the  ^ood 
old  practice  of  family  prayer  should  be  revived, 
and  public  worship  more  carefully  attended  by 
tboee  who  give  the  law  to  fashion ;  if  those  who 
are  *  the  makers  of  manners*  will  adopt  none 
but  such  as  deserve  to  be  imitated : — ^if  all  these 
improvements  should  take  place,  and  which  of 
them,  let  me  ask,  is  impossible-— then,  thoogh 
we  laugh  to  scorn  the  preposterous  notion  of  ho* 
man  perfectibility,  we  shall  yet  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  England,  so  far  from  being  satisfied 
to  excel  other  nations,  will  not  only  excel  her 
present  self,  but  be  continually  advancing  in  the 
scale  of  Christian  perfection. 


Fr€nek  Ofimian  vf  English  iSBciety. 

The  French  nation  have  lately  had  many  op- 
portunities for  forming  their  opinion  of  the  En- 
glish. It  msy  be  worth  our  while  to  consider 
what  opinion  they  hate  ibrmed :  since  by  ascer- 
taining their  preeent  judgment  of  the  Koglish 
character,  we  may  fbf m  some  instructive  con- 
clusions as  to  the  change  their  tuition  is  likely 
to  effect  in  it 
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FoTMfMM  ■!•  of  Opinion  that  wo  want  poiiah. 
If  tbia  wore  all,  we  should  rather  blame  their 
diseemment,  or  their  doficieaoy  in  fair  deduc 
tiott.  For  i^ant  as  that  we  are  aoKd,  and  we 
have  hi|rh  anthority  for  laying^  that  solid  bodies 
take  the  brig^hteet  poiiah.-^And  if  in  point  of  faot 
the  E^^linh  character,  like  the  English  oak,  be 
toRoeptible  of  no  inooosiderabie  polish,  it  is 
owing  in  both  to  the  inherent  aouodneas  and 
firmness  of  its  sabotanoe.  Soft  bodies  admit  of 
little  polish :  in  them,  iherefbre,  reooorse  is  had 
to  varnish,  which  hides  all  flaws ;  and  the  thicker 
it  is  applied,  the  more  sorely  it  oonoeals  the 
meanness  of  the  materials  beneath  its  surface. 

A  late  brilliant  fbmale  writer,*  whose  genins 
it  would  be  a  reflection  on  our  own  taste  not  to 
admire,  and  on  our  own  candour  not  to  extol ; 
has,  towards  the  end  of  her  admirable  poathu- 
moas  work,  done,  in  general,  noble  justioe  to 
the  English  character.  She  had  talenu  to  ap- 
preciate, and  opportonitiea  to  examine  it,  in  ita 
higfheet  condition  and  most  advaotageoas  fbrms. 
R  must  be  observed,  that  we  here  presome 
to  touch  OB  no  part  of  her  able  delineation  of 
English  habits  and  mannera,  but  only  so  &r  as 
private  society  and  conversation  are  concerned. 
—On  these  points  we  are  to  look  for  her  excep. 
tions :  though  on  the  society  of  the  gentlemen 
the  animadverts  with  the  most  flattermg  consi- 
deration;  and  even  to  that  of  the  ladiea  she 
makes  a  frequent  and  generous,  but  not  y%Tj 
fttcoessAil,  eflbrt  to  be  civil. 

However,  with  all  the  politeness  and  good  na- 
ture of  this  fine  writer,  two  qualities  which  she 
seems  to  have  possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree, 
it  frequently  escapes  her,  that  she  found  the 
English  ladies  deplorably  deficient  in  those 
shining  talents  and  airy  graces  which  embcHish 
Booiety.  Had  her  visit  to  London  been  three  or 
fl>ttr  years  later,  she  might  possibly  have  found, 
in  some  quarters,  stronger  marks  of  improve- 
ment  in  this  talent  so  near  her  heart;  at  least 
if  any  expectation  might  be  formed  from  their 
subsequent  intercourse  with  the  society  of  Paris, 
the  charms  of  which  she  never  fiiils  to  exhibit 
in  those  glowing  colours  which  she  so  well 
knows  how  to  lay  on,  even  on  the  worst  ground. 

But  this  eloquent  panegyrist  of  animated  con- 
versation seems  to  be  a  little  mistaken  in  some 
of  the  csoses  to  which  she  ascribes  the  heavi- 
ness of  London  parties.  She  laments  with 
deeper  concern  than  the  occasion,  even  had  it 
been  real,  seems  to  require,  that  the  great  En- 
glish gentlemen  regularly  retire,  and  spend 
nine  months  in  the  year  on  their  estates  in  the 
country.  We  wish  she  had  happened  to  men- 
tion in  what  quarter  of  the  kingdom  this  annual 
retreat  is  made,  where  this  voluntary  exile  to 
the  native  home  is  to  be  found. 

We  say  voluntary,  for  Bristish  gentlemen  are 
not  releguf  from  our  capital,  as  ex-ministers 
and  discarded  favourites  used  to  be  from  Paris. 
Neither  the  fate,  nor  the  credit,  nor  the  liberty, 
nor  the  choice  of  habitation  of  a  man  of  rank  in 
this  country,  depends  on  the  favour  of  an  arbi- 
trary  king ;  nor  does  his  happiness,  his  general 
acceptance,  nor  his  respectability,  hang  on  the 
miles  of  a  despotic  and  capricious  master.    And 
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if  hor  conoerik  be  exoeaahe  for  theamioal  ydnx^ 
tary  banishment  of  our  men  of  taste  fVom  the 
centre  of  social  delights,  which  she  would  wish 
to  see  converted  into  a  circle  *  never  ending,  still 
beginning  ;*  had  this  lady  never  further  heard  of 
such  places  as  Bath,  or  Tonbridge,  or  Brightoni 
or  any  other  of  those  numlwrleM  folioitous  ro- 
sonrees,  tliose  supplemental  relaxationa,  those 
by-reliefb  of  the  enntit  of  retreat,  which  alwaye 
stand  ready  to  intercept  the  speed  of  the  fashion- 
able exile,  and  to  break  the  fall  between  the 
LcMidon  and  the  country  home  ? 

But  if  even  the  fact  were  as  desperate  as  she 
intimalea,  the  self-impoeed  regulation  ar^uld  not 
be  likely  to  produce  the  eflbct  she  deprecates. 
This  lady,  burn  herself  to  exoel  in  polished 
society,  regrets  this  injurious  retreat,  chiefly 
because  it  interrupts  the  brilliant  intercourse  of 
the  metropolis,  and  cauaos  conversation  to  suffer 
so  tedious  and  melancholy  a  suspension.  Now 
we  should  almoiit  as  soon  have  expected  that  • 
philosopher  would  have  imagined  a  supernuide- 
rary  eclipse  of  the  sun  for  the  same  period,  and 
then  have  brought  it  to  account  fbr  the  late 
dreariness  of  the  natural  world  and  the  incle* 
money  of  the  seasons. 

She  laments  that  the  manner  in  which  these 
absentees  fVom  the  source  and  centre  of  intel- 
lectual  enjoyment  spend  their  time  in  the  coun- 
try, not  a  little  disqualifies  them  for  the  charms 
of  society.  With  all  due  deforonce  to  this  able 
reasoner,  from  whom  it  is  hazardous  to  differ, 
we  should  have  really  thought,  that  the  long 
leisure  for  reading,  to  which  this  supposed  soli- 
tode  must  be  at  least  as  favourable  to  some,  aa 
that  indolence,  aleeping,  and  drinking  which 
she  too  indiscriminately  ascribes  to  most,  would 
have  been  generally  seized  on  for  the  former 
purpose  by  men,  who  are  all  scholars  by  educa- 
tion, and  frequently  studious  from  taste. — Thtte» 
instead  of  starving  the  intellect,  would  not  this 
leisure  rather  serve  to  nourish  it ;  and,  instead  of 
lowering  the  mind,  fbrnish  it  with  fresh  imagesi, 
enrich  it  with  new  ideas,  and  aktod  by  the 
*  short  retirement  urging  sweet  return,'  dispooo 
it  to  repair  with  a  full  mind,  additional  spirit, 
replenished  resources,  and  increased  energy,  to 
that  more  splendid  sooiety  which  she  deems  the 
life  of  lifo ;  that  feast  of  intellect,  of  which  the 
writer  of  these  pagea  is  fully  disposed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  pleasure  and  the  profit  T— Those 
to  whom  she  alludes,  who  only  hunt,  and  loll, 
and  drink,  and  sleep  at  their  country  seats,  are 
not,  we  presume,  of  that  race  of  active  intellect 
who  would  swelt  the  flow  of  soul  by  their  con. 
tribotions,  were  they  even  tied  as  closely  and 
constantly  to  the  metropolis  as  the  tavern  waiter 
who  draws  their  corks,  or  the  more  respectable 
purveyor  who  supplies  the  market  with  their 
luxuries. 

As  we  presume  that  there  is  at  this  time  at 
least  as  much  genioH,  and  taste,  and  literature, 
at  home,  as  in  any  capitsl  abroad,  co'.sequently 
there  can  be  no  deficiency  of  the  finest  materials 
for  enriching  and  embellishing  society,  were 
their  posseasnrs  a  little  more  disposed  to  imitate 
a  neighbouring  nation  in  one  talent,  in  which 
they  must  be  alkiwod  to  excel  all  others— the 
talent  tefaire  valmr. 

There  is  more  sterling;  weight  than  show  la 
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tli9  fsnuD*  Eiif liah  ehanctor ;  and  Mr.  Addi- 
son WM  not  the  ooly  one  of  his  oounUyroon 
who,  with  respect  to  tmeUectoel  weelth,  could 
draw  for  a  thoaeand  pounda*  though  he  maj  not 
al«raja  hafe  a  guinea  in  hie  pocket  But  if  they 
are  inoeasantly  producing  all  Uiey  are  worth  to 
every  oemer ;  when  called  out  in  public  aitua* 
tione,  in  the  lenate,  the  pulpit,  or  at  the  bar,  we 
aee  all  the  energies  of  genius  in  all  its  opulence 
and  variety.  We  see  the  most  powerful  reason* 
ing,  adorned  by  the  most  persuasive  eloquence. 
With  these  ample  materials  for  oooversation, 
they  are  not  perhaps  driven,  like  some  of  their 
more  volatile  neighbours,  to  talk  for  the  sake  of 
talking.  Talking  b  not  with  Englishmen  so 
eompleiely  a  Wssin,  so  entirely  a  natural  neces. 
sity.  They  are  more  disposed  to  consider  con- 
versation as  the  refVeehment  than  the  pabulum 
ef  lift.  Added  to  this,  their  professional  and 
Uborioos  duties  abroad,  may  make  some  of  thera 
frequently  consider  society  as  a  scene  in  which 
rather  to  repose  their  minds,  than  to  keep  them 
in  full  exercise. 

Learning  in  this  oountry,  is  not  confined  to 
aoademieians,  authors,  and  professional  men. 
There  is  scarcely  a  man  of  fortune  in  the  king, 
dom  who,  if  he  be  not  actually  learned,  has  not, 
howerer,  been  bred  to  learning.  The  effect  of 
that  high  institution,  brought  from  the  halls  and 
bowers  of  our  distin^uishMl  seats  of  learning,  is 
generally  diffused ;  it  serves  to  fill  and  adorn 
the  stations  of  dignity,  honour,  and  utility  of 
public,  as  well  as  to  grace  the  shade  and  raise 
the  tone  of  private  life.  So  that  an  illiterate 
gentlemen  is  more  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  this 
oountry,  than  in  any  other  in  the  world.  When 
a  kiarneid  dignitary  of  our  church  enquired  of 
one  of  the  French  emigrant  clergy,  who  took 
refuge  in  England,  if  he  understood  Greek,  he 
coolly  replied,  *  Mbnsirtir,  nous  aesM  un  pn- 
feueurP 

But  to  return  to  the  other  sex. — Our  only  fear 
on  this  subject  is,  lest  they  should  not  always 
remain  what  the  writer  in  question  repreeents 
them  as  being  at  present  If,  indeed,  we  were 
only  sent  into  this  world  to  be  entertaining ;  if 
we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  talk,  nothing  to  aim 
at  but  urshine,  nothing  to  covet  but  admiration ; 
we  should  more  readily  coincide  in  opinion  with 
this  sprightly  lady. 

A  g^at  ancient  has  pronounced  silence  to  be 
no  onimportant  art  in  society,  and  points,  in  a 
particular  instance,  at  one  man,  as  the  wisest 
in  an  enlightened  assembly,  because  he  knew 
how  to  hold  his  tongue.  If  there  had  not  been 
many  discreet  imitators  of  this  taciturn  orator 
in  the  London  partiea,  what  a  diminution  would 
it  have  been  in  the  number  of  this  lady's  de- 
lighted aoditora,  and  what  a  leeeaning  of  their 
own  gratificstion  in  enjoying  the  exhibition  of 
her  soperlative  talents  1 

There  are,  indeed,  very  ft'equently  sounder 
causes  for  being  silent  than  deficiency  of  talent, 
or  lack  of  information ;  and  how  happily  would 
the  multitude  of  idle  talkers  be  diminished,  if 
they  never  opened  their  mouths,  but  when  they 
had  something  to  say.  The  writer  in  question 
ascribee  to  causes  which  appear  quite  new,  the 
reeerve  and  insipidity  of  the  Eni^lish  ladies, 
when  she  says,  that  the  true  motive  is  the  fear  of 


ridieule ;  and  that  aa  they  are  not  called  vpoB  to 
enliven  conversation,  they  are  more  struck  with 
the  danger  of  talking,  than  with  the  inooovo- 
nienoe  of  silenoe.  &t  then  somewhat  unao- 
countably,  goes  on  to  attribute  the  frigidity  of 
their  society  to  the  dread  of  newspapers ;  and 
cmyectures,  that  because  they  do  not  delight  io 
political  warfare,  they  keep  Uiemselves  back  aa 
much  as  pooaible  in  the  presence  of  others.  We 
did  not  know  that  English  ladies  were  either  ao 
political  or  so  discreet,  or  that  vivacity  and  the 
graces  were  such  heavy  losers  from  theee  un- 
suspected causes.  Perhapa  this  lady  did  not 
know  that  the  English  educate,  or  rather  did 
Qmc€  educate,  women  of  foahion  for  home.  A 
man  of  sense  will  desire  to  find  in  his  domestic 
aasoetate,  good  taste,  general  information,  and  a 
correct  judgment  In  the  course  of  their  Utera- 
ry  pursuits  and  conversation  together,  he  will 
take  pleasure  in  refining  and  improving  her 
mind ;  but  be  would  not  delight  in  a  wife  who 
will  be  always  introducing  subjects  for  debate, 
who  will  be  always  dispoting  the  palm  of  vic- 
tory. Competition  and  emulation  do  not  contain 
the  elements  of  domeetic  bappineas.  He  mar- 
ried for  a  companion,  not  for  a  competitor.  Ri- 
valry  is  no  f^ntX  promoter  of  affection ;  nor  does 
superiority  m  wit  always  confer  superiority  in 
happiness.  A  professed  fomale  wit,  like  a  pro- 
fessed devotee  to  music,  will  be  soon  weary  of 
wasting  her  talent  on  her  huabaud ;  and  even 
he,  though  he  might  like  such  an  occasional 
diafday  in  a  visit  to  the  house  of  his  ft'iend,  will 
find  other  talents  wanting  in  a  constant  home 
companion  :  talents  which  will  not  only  embel- 
lish, but  improve  society ;  qualities  which  will 
eclipee  wit,  and  outlive  beauty. 

We  do  not  find  that  those  brilliant  French 
women,  who  had  spoiled  this  sprightly  writer 
for  English  society,  reserved  their  wit  for  the 
entertainment  of  their  husbanda,  or  their  learn- 
ing for  the  instruction  of  their  familiee.  Their 
most  grsceful  ethic  and  courtly  poet,  who  had 
the  best  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  real 
value  of  professed  wits  in  society,  has  given  his 
estimate  in  a  single  line : 

Diwurt  de  bon  arota,  Aides  caraeteret  I 

Among  other  deductions  from  brilliant  societr 
in  England,  this  lively  writer  laments  an  evil, 
which,  if  things  proceed  as  they  have  now  be- 
gun, we  foar  may  not  alwaya  remain  a  subject 
of  lamentation,  as  coquetry  is,  in  her  recipe 
book,  the  flavour  which  gives  to  society  iti 
poignancy :  and  this  zest  she  complains  is  not 
to  be  found  in  England,  except  in  the  unmarried  I 
If,  however,  the  growing  imitation  of  French 
manners  should  hereafler  add  this  new  savour 
to  the  real  accomplishments  of  English  ladiea, 
their  fiithers  and  husbands  may  not  think  it  the 
most  desirable  finishing.  She  accounta  for  the 
fondnees  of  our  ladies  for  foreign  travd  in  a  man- 
ner not  the  most  flattering  to  their  purity,  by 
supposing  it  to  arise  aa  much  fVom  the  deaire 
of  escaping  horn  the  reatraint  on  their  mannera, 
as  from  the  influence  of  the  foga  on  their  consti- 
tutions. 

She  is  at  no  loss  to  know  the  true  cause  of  a 
fact,  which  we  are  entirely  indebted  to  her  Mg^ 
city  for  discovering  at  all,  namely,  whv  th§  ait 
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gUwt  ofUfe  Mites  on  thoM  women  who  are  con. 
lined  to  tbeao  inanimate  aoeietiea.  Certainly 
this  eiplanation  admitathe  following  prelimina- 
ry qaeation,~-Are  theifnovera  in  these  liftleas 
cirolea  disgnsted  with  their  eitetence  7  By  the 
the  way,  we  do  not  quite  understand  whether  by 
U  degout  de  la  vie  she  means  a  dislike  to  com- 
]Miny,  or  a  taste  for  aaicide. 

But  let  as  do  jtistioe  to  her  who  has  in  most 
respects  done  ample  justice  to  our  country.  If 
she  is  a  little  sickened  with  the  moody  taciturni> 
ty,  and  unassuming  manners  of  our  ladies,  she 
graciously  redeems  their  characters  by  making 
them  a  full  allowance  of  the  more  solid  Tirtoes ; 
acknowledges  that  sincerity  and  truth  form  the 
basis  of  their  conversation,  even  where  all  the 
graces  are  wanting.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful, 
however,  whether  she  would  not  willingly  have 
reltnquiahed  the  actual,  in  exchange  for  the  ab- 
sent qualities. 

While  ws  oontiniie  to  preserve,  or  rather  to 
improve  in,  this  only  true  foundation  of  Christian 
interoearse,  we  will  less  regret  the  want  of  its 
embellishments ;  and  while  reserve  is  protection, 
and  delicacy  security,  we  will  console  ourselves 
under  these  minor  evils,  which  are  considered  as 
so  cruelly  detracting  from  the  fascinations  of 
polished  society. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  who  adorned  conversation 
by  his  wit  as  much  as  he  impaired  it  by  his 
principles,  has  defined  politeness  *  to  be  the  art 
of  pleasing.  Saint  Paul,  one  of  the  fow  writers 
with  whom  this  accomplished  peer  was  not  ac 
quainted,  reoommends,  with  as  much  warmth  as 
his  lordship,  the  duty  of  pleasing  our  neighbour. 
But  here  the  two  moralists  part  The  noble 
writer*^ouid  have  us  please  others  to  benefit 
ourselves.  All  his  precepts  originate,  proceed, 
and  terminate  in  that  one  object — self.  The 
Christian  writer  directs  us  to  *  please  others  for 
their  good,'  their  highest  good,  their  moral  *  edi- 
fication.* Th9  essenos  (^  the  worldly  code  of 
ethics  is  selfishness;  that  of  the  Christian  is 
ilisinterested  ness. 

There  is  a  generosity  in  Christian  intercourse, 
the  very  reverse  of  that  little  and  narrowing  spi. 
rit  ascribed  to  it  by  those  who  do  not  know,  or 
do  not  love  it  It  cannot  be  otherwise ;  for  are 
not  those  who  cultivate  it  ever  the  followers  of 
Him,  whose  sublims  characteristic  it  was — *  that 
he  pleased  not  himself  r 

In  the  society  of  Christians,  every  man  does 
not  so  much  look  on  his  own  things  as  on  the 
things  of  others.  Christians  do  not  make  con- 
▼ersation  a  theatre  for  dispute  or  display.  They 
consider  it  as  a  reciprocation  of  benignity  ;  a 
desire  to  draw  out  the  talents  of  those  who,  with 
more  merit,  have  less  pretension.  An  inter- 
change  of  sentiment  between  intellectual  and 
higKly  principled  persons  confors  both  pleasure 
and  benefit  To  make  it  at  once  pleasant  and 
profitable,  there  must  be  an  accordance  of  prin. 
ciple,  if  not  of  opinion.  The  conversation  will 
frequently  have  a  tincture  of  religion,  even  when 
the  topic  under  discussion  is  not  religious.  To- 
pics barely  secular  are  susceptible  of  this  spirit ; 
end  in  pious  and  discreet  hands,  they  will  be 
treated  in  a  way  to  promote  religion  without  pro^ 
ibssing  it 

True  refigioa  keeps  the  whole  man  in  order 


whether  he  be  engaged  In  bosiness  or  in  com- 
pany. It  sheds  its  ^nign  influence  far  beyond 
its  own  sphere,  and  b^  a  reflex  light  casts  a  ray 
on  actions  or  speculations  to  which  it  has  no  im- 
mediate reforence.  The  Christian  dees  not  go 
out  of  his  way  in  search  of-  wit,  or  embellish, 
ment,  though  he  does  not  refuse  them  when  they 
naturally  present  themselves,  when  they  grow 
out  of  the  subject,  and  the  story  is  not  invented 
for  their  forced  introduction,  nor  any  sacrifice 
made  of  something  better  than  themselves.  The 
Christian  uses  his  talents  tempera'ely,  seeks  not 
to  eclipse  tho  less  brilliant;  and  had  much 
ratlier  not  shine  at  all,  than  shine  at  the  expense 
of  another.  The  religious  man  in  society  finds 
means  for  the  exercise  of  many  christian  virtues 
without  descanting  on  them,-— candour,  charita- 
ble construction,  patience  with  the  less  en  light- 
ened,  and  temper  with  the  less  forbearing,  a 
scrupulous  veracity,  an  inviolable  sincerity,  a 
watchful  guard  against  every  vain  thought  and 
every  light  expression.  He  is  careful  to  pre- 
serve wit  unsullied,  gayety  pure,  and  vivacity 
correct  He  b  constantly  on  the  watch  to  in- 
troduce subjects  of  a  higher  strain ;  when  the 
occasion  ofl^rs,  he  gladly  embraces  it,  but  with 
a  due  regard  to  time,  place,  and  circumstance. 
Let  it  be  observed,  we  are  not  here  speaking  of 
select  society,  associating  for  religious  improve- 
ment, but  of  the  duty  of  keeping  ordinary  con- 
versation within  the  bounds  and  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  correct  principle. 


Engli$h  Opinion  of  Frenth  Society, 

It  may  at  first  sight  be  censured  as  a  d»> 
parture  from  the  general  design  of  these  slight 
pages,  to  introduce  any  ^lusicm  to  the  manners 
of  foreign  countries,  as  exhibited  in  their  own 
journals,  memoirs,  and  letters.  But  when  it  is 
considered  how  deeply  our  own  snannera  are 
now  becoming  assimilated  with  theirs,  it  may 
not  be  thought  quite  irrelevant  to  the  subjects 
under  consideration,  to  take  a  cursory  ^ew  of 
the  habits  of  society  in  a  neighbouring  metro^ 
polls,  so  far  as  they  may  be  likely  to  affoct  and 
influence  thoae  of  our  own  country,  avoiding 
every  thing  public  or  political^  or  general,  and 
confining  the  fow  cursory  remarks  to  be  made, 
to  the  fashionable  circles  of  private  society. 

Paris  has  been  long  looked  up  to  by  many 
with  admiration,  as  the  centre  of  all  that  is  brif. 
liant  in  wit,  or  foscinating  in  conversation.  In 
a  capital,  which  before  the  Revolution  was  said 
to  contain  twenty  thousand  men  of  letters,  high 
society  was  not  likely  to  want  eulogists.  The 
extravagant  encomiums  bestowed  on  these  so- 
cieties by  their  own  people,  and  echoed  bsek  by 
ours,  may  prevent  ita  being  thought  inexpedient 
to  give  a  auperflcial  sketch  of  a  fow  of  the  lead- 
ing  characters  which  seem  to  have  set  the  supe^ 
riority  of  the  circles  over  which  they  presided 
above  all  competition.  Tt  is,  we  repeat,  the  ap- 
prehension that  this  boasted  superiority  may 
kindle  undue  admiration,  and  even  excite  envy, 
in  the  ardent  and  ingenoous  mind  of  young 
persons  of  taste,  who  foel  themselves  precluded 
from  the  enjoyment,  which  mnst  apologiia  fiw 
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tha  firMdom,  whiltl  it  expkiiM  liie  motive,  of 
tiioM  obMrvationt* 

It  is  iodeod  voBBdinf  to  delicacy  to  speak 
explicitly  oo  thing •  whicli  shouki  not  be  ao  moch 
aa  named.  Yet  tiioagb  it  is  painful  to  touch  on 
such  topics,  bow  shall  we  be  so  likely  to  prevent 
evils,  as  by  exposing  them  7  Perhaps  it  may 
eheek  the  desire  of  imitation,  lightly  to  toach  on 
a  few  of  the  bad  chafden  who  preeide  over 
these  g9od  $acietie$. 

That  many  have  eecaped  their  pollution,  is  a 
thing  more  to  inspire  wonder  than  to  excite  imi- 
tation. All  do  not  die  of  the  plsgoe  where  the 
plague  rsges ;  but  the  preservation  of  the  Aw  is 
DO  proof  of  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  where  so 
many  have  been  inftctsd. 

In  oertain  societies  the  difficaltiee  of  being 
witty  is  roatsriaUy  diminished  b^  the  readiness 
of  the  speaker  to  make  say  sacrinoe,  both  to  pie- 
ty and  modeaty,  to  the  good  thing  he  ie  about  to 
utter.  While  tlie  feeling  of  that  very  sacrifice 
may  perhape  give  a  keener  relish  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  profiiLne  hearer,  the  Christian,  not  inferior 
in  taieni,  rejects  in  horror  the  reputation  fer  wit 
to  be  obtained  by  any  such  sacrifice  himself,  and 
disdains  to  sanction  or  applaud  it  as  the  hearer 
of  others. 

Though  the  late  saeguinary  revolution  in 
France  overturned  law,  order,  government,  and 
ieligion ;  and  had  given  a  more  emphatieal  cha- 
racter to  crime  of  every  description ;  yet  if  we 
take  a  cursory  view  of  the  period  immediately 
preceding  it,  we  shall  see  that  this  tremendous 
convulsion  rather  aggravated  than  introduced 
many  of  its  moral  corruptions.  To  be  convinced 
of  this,  we  need  not  travel  so  far  back  as  the  pe. 
ried  which  the  natives  consider  as  the  acme  of 
human  g lor j— the  age  of  Levts  Quatm-zt^  of 
Richelieu,  and  the  Academy,  the  immortal  For- 
ty,  as  this  academy  had  the  modesty  to  call  it- 
self. 

More  aober  thinkers  are,  however,  of  opinion, 
that  what  oharaderised  that  aplendid  reign,  was 
unbounded  extravagance,  elegant  profligacy, 
and  tolerated  delsau^ry.  Surely  these,  which 
were  its  notorious  distinctions,  are  practices 
which  contribute  little  to  the  real  grandeur  of  a 
ooontry ;  unless,  indeed,  it  can  be  proved  that, 
according  to  the  fearfully  unguarded  eipression 
of  the  ot^rwise  moral  Burke,  that  the  exhibition 
of  vice  in  a  better  taste,  by  taking  from  it  all  its 
apparent  grossness,  takes  away  half  of  its  real 
turpitude. 

What  arts  of  refinement  could  neutralise  the 
evil,  when  all  the  Iwunds  of  moral  restraint  were 
ao  fer  broken  through,  as  that  the  royal  wife  and 
the  royal  mistrees  were  every  where  received 
with  the  same  appearance  of  respect,  when  they 
were  even  met  together  in  the  aaroc  societiee  7 

Ijoqis  hss  lately  obtained,  in  oertain  quarters, 
a  kind  of  resuscitation  of  his  buried  fame,  by  the 
only  method  perhaps  by  which  it  oould  have 
been  raised,— «  compsrison  with  the  prisoner 
of  St  Helena.  But  surely  to  have  committed 
fewer  crimes  than  the  man  who  has  committed 
more  than  any  other  man,  is  not  to  have  attained 
a  very  high  degree  in  the  scale  of  moral  excel- 
lence. Are  splendour  in  decoration  and  mag. 
nificence  in  expense  a  mantle  broad  enough  to 
oover  that  injustice  and  those  exacticBs  on  a 


riondered  people  b^  which  they  were  porebaaedr 
The  piety  of  the  kiqg's  lattsr  days  is  fi'equently 
thrown  mlo  the  sous  against  the  disorders  of 
his  earlier  life.  But  suraly  (he  tranaitioo  from 
profligacy  to  persecution  is  no  great  improve- 
ment in  the  human  character.  Were  not  hie 
false  virtuee  even  more  destructive  than  his 
avowed  vicea  7  Did  matters  take  a  better  turn, 
when  the  monarch  by  exchanging  groas  immo- 
ralities fer  the  exercise  of  a  superstitious  and 
intolerant  religion,  indulged  himself  and  his  di- 
rectreee  in  a  Umg  and  bitter  persecution  of  hie 
own  subjects  7  a  peraecution  accompanied  with 
every  act  of  the  moat  unrelenting  cruelty.  Ex- 
ile, proecription,  torture,  death,  were  the  re- 
warda  of  fenr  millions  of  his  fiuthful  protestant 
sttbieots !  To  these  rigorous  exercisee  of  arbi- 
trary power,  he  waa  eneograged  amf  impelled 
by  a  woman  who  had  herself  been  educated  in 
the  feith  ahc  now  endeavours  to  exterminate. 
We  paae  over  this  intermediate  government  of 
'the  godless  Regent  trembling  at  a  star,'  in 
whose  character,  in  addition  to  the  most  dis- 
grseeful  vices,  we  see  a  shocking,  but  not  ua- 
rommon  union  of  the  wildest  superstition  with 
the  most  avowed  infidelity. 

During  the  reiga  of  the  next  equally  corrupt 
successor,  we  have  endless  records  of  the  state 
of  society  among  pereons  in  the  higher  walks 
life.  These  noticee  are  to  be  found  in  a  multi- 
tude of  the  lettera  and  memoirs  of  the  individ»> 
als  who  were  themselves  aotors  and  interlock, 
tors  in  theee  scenes  of  familiar  life.  Theae 
fashionable  societies  are  all  that  come  within 
our  present  desire*  Many  of  those  works  have 
preserved  the  history  of  characters,  principles, 
and  sentiments,  which  had  they  been  consigned 
to  eternal  oblivion,  religion  would  have  had  less 
to  mourn,  and  virtue  1ms  to  regret. 

Many  of  these  writings,  fer  life  would  be  too 
short,  and  time  ill  spent  to  peruse  them  all,  are 
adorned  with  elegancies  of  composition,  and 
graces  of  style,  which,  had  they  been  devoted 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  giveui 
might  have  benefitted  the  world  as  much  as  they 
have  injured  it  Out  of  all  theee  mischievous 
but  lighter  writings,  we  shall  only  mention  one 
or  two ;  nor  would  they  have  been  noticed  in  a 
little  work  of  this  nature,  but  fin*  the  popolari^ 
they  have  obtained  among  us,  and  our  dread  of 
that  natural  progress,  the  tendency  of  admira. 
tion  to  produce  imitation. 

In  the  life  of  Marmontel,  written  by  himself 
we  have  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  decorous 
vice  and  accredited*  infamy---of  abandoned  roaiw 
ners,  to  which  reference  is  frequently  made,  at 
least  to  the  characters  which  exhibit  them, 
without  the  slightest  feeling  of  their  turpitude. 
Vices  abound  and  are  revealed  without  the  least 
apparent  suspicion  of  their  guilt.  The  iotima* 
tions,  indeed,  are  not  repeated  in  the  way  of 
boasting,  but  look  as  if  the  writer  did  not  think 
that  concealment  of  the  vice  would  raise  the 
character  he  was  eulogixing.  If  there  are  no 
offensive  descriptions  of  vicious  manners,  it 
seeme  to  be  because  .they  were  not  understood 
to  be  vicious ;  and  if  gayety  of  spirit  seems  to 
concesl  from  the  writer  the  complexion  of  his 
own  morals,  gayety  of  style  seems  almost  to 
make  the  reiufer  lose  light  of  the  oliamctet  of 
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Hw  oomfiuij  in  wfiieh  he  is  ptstingr  hit  time. 
In  fkct  the  ddiiie«tioa  of  thoae  characters  con- 
sists ratlier  in  a  morbM  insensibility  to  sin,  than 
in  an  ambitioiis  display  of  it.  The  slight  veil 
thrown  ofer  corrapt  manners  by  decency  of  ex- 
pression, seems  the  efibct  of  some  remains,  not 
of  principle,  bat  of  good  taste.  It  is  the  cold- 
hloodedness  of  a  heart  stagnated  by  long  habits 
of  impunity ;  for  while  the  passions  are  inflamed 
by  criminal  indnlrences,  the  sensibilities  of  the 
•on!  are  chilled.  The  mind  insensibly  loses  thst 
delicacy  of  perception  which  nicely  disUngoisbes 
not  only  the  shades  of  evil,  but  the  very  exist, 
ence  of  the  distinction  between  vice  and  virtoe. 
This  deadness  of  principle,  and  livelinesee  of 
kngnage,  it  Is  which  makes  this  writer,  and 
others  we  oonld  name,  so  peooliarly  dangeroos. 

Women  of  fashion,  of  the  very^oret  deeerip- 
tion,  to  whose  parties  the  writer  refbrred  to  was 
ikmiliaily  admitted,  are  named  with  onboanded 
admiration,  not  merely  of  their  talents,  bat  their 
▼irtoes.  The  charms  of  their  conversation,  and 
the  amiableness  of  their  characters,  are  the 
theme  of  his  unmixed  panegyric.  Incidentally, 
however,  as  a  thing  by  the  kiy,  as  a  trifle  not  re- 
<piiring  to  be  named  expressly,  as  a  thing  not 
invalidating  any  of  their  perfections,  it  comes 
oot,  that  these  women,  so  i^oltless  and  so  pane- 
|ryrised,  are  living  in  an  illicit  commerce  with 
different  men — men,  whoee  wives  are,  with  the 
same  ancensurable  gailt,  carrying  on  similar 
oonnexioos  with  the  bosbands  of  other  women ! 
Sobriety,  chastity,  the  conjugal  and  maternal 
virtues,  are  not  thought  necessary  to  be  called 
in  to  complete  their  round  of  perfbction.  Im- 
purity of  heart  and  life,  dereliction  of  all  the 
domestic  duties,  are  never  brought  forward  as 
any  deduction  from  the  all-atoning  merit  of 
graces  of  manner  and  vivacity  of  conversation. 

Divine  Providence  seems  to  have  intended  ad- 
Tanced  age  as  a  season  of  repose,  reflection,  and 
preparation  fbr  death  ;  and  to  have  sent  iti  in- 
firmities, sufferings,  and  debility,  as  gracious 
Intimations  of  our  approaching  change,  and  with 
a  merciful  view  of  our  attaining  by  those  re- 
membrances, to  the  end  of  our  £itfa,  even  the 
salvation  of  our  souls. 

But  one  of  the  unhallowed  projects  on  which 
these  accomplished  societies  seem  to  have  con- 
gratulated themselves,  was  in  defeating  this  pro- 
vidential procedure.  It  was  their  bmisted  aim 
to  cheat  old  age  of  itself— of  its  present  inCbn- 
veniences,  its  decays,  and  its  prospective  views, 
by  a  more  amusing  method.  They  contrived  to 
divert  the  stage  of  infirmity  .into  a  scene  of  su- 
perinduced gayety  and  increased  levity.  Instead 
of  desiring  to  invest  it  with  the  peaceful  attri- 
butes  of  calmness  and  resignation,  they  invent- 
ed  the  means  of  makin|fr  old  age  lose  itself,  as  it 
were,  in  youthful  images,  not  only  b^  indulging 
in  light  reading,  but  loose  ooroposation.  One 
of  them  was  so  successfully  boiled  in  Medea*s 
kettle,  that  his  eulogist  triumphantly  tells  us  he 
translated  Ariostn,  and  published  Ules  exhibit- 
ing  pictures  of  voluptuousness  without  ind»> 
oency ;  and  these  boasted  ezploita  are  adduced 
as  adding  fresh  laurels  to  a  being  on  the  very 
rtsrge  of  etem  ity  I 

Hear  a  celebrated  academician  immortalize  I 
of  the  deceased  oonfraleruty  in  his  public  J 


oration!  In  iHuetratlng  the  charaoler  of  hie 
friend,  who  died  in  extreme  old  age,  he  desenbes 
this  period  as  *  a  season  when  ingenious  trifling 
is  peculiarly  graceful ;  a  period  in  which  men 
might  give  themselvee  up  to  levity  with  the 
least  scruple  and  the  most  success.  It  is  in  old 
age,  says  the  orator,  that  lAs  mind  it  dimhuwed 
en  sU  mhjeeUt  and  that  a  mam  Aos  e  HjgAt  to 
je9t  upon  every  ^img  !  It  is  then  that  lung  ex- 
perience has  taught  him  the  wit  of  concealing 
reason  under  a  veil  which  may  embellish  it!  * 

Whoever  has  cast  an  eye  on  the  lately  pub- 
lished  letters  of  Madame  dn  Deffane,— a  most 
unnecessary  and  oprofitable  addition  to  the  late 
load  of  similar  literary  mischiefs, — will  have 
beheld  such  a  picture  of  the  manners  even  of 
private  and  select  society,  among  persons  of 
high  rank,  science,  taste,  and  literature,  as  must 
make  him  look  on  these  distinctions  without 
envy,  when  beheld  disconnected  with  those  prin- 
ciplee  which  alone  render  talents  estimable. 

In  the  history  ef  this  distinguished  kdy.  We 
find  these  striking  ciroumeunces :  they  preeent 
a  melancholy  instance  how  completely  in  Paris, 
at  that  time,  a  disregard  of  all  the  obligatione 
of  duty,  all  sense  or  religion,  all  the  charities 
of  domestic  virtue,  all  the  purposes  of  social 
usefulness,  wss,  on  her  part,  perfectly  comnati* 
ble  with  her  being  received  into  the  first  society. 
On  the  part  of  her  associates,  all  tlie  objections, 
insurmountable,  we  trust,  in  any  other  place, 
were  there  sacrificed  to  the  reigning  idol-— the 
fondness  for  display  in  conversation,  the  vanity 
of  eclipsing  those  who  edipeed  others. 

We  see  also  how  little  splendid  talents  con* 
tribute  to  the  felicities  of  the  life,  or  to  the  vir> 
tues  of  the  possessor.  We  even  see  that,  when 
not  under  the  controul  of  sound  principle,  they 
awfully  increase  the  present  capacity  for  evil, 
and  the  responsibilitjf  of  a  future  reckoning. 
Instead  of  promoting  improvement,  they  carry 
contamination.  In  morals  as  well  as  in  politics* 

*  Ofeat  power  is  aa  achieveaMnt  of  great  ill.' 

Some  of  these  brilliant  societies  fostered  iir 
their  bosoms  the  surpents  that  were  so  soon  to 
sting,  not  only  their  country,  but  all  Europe. 
Here  were  cherished  those  academical  philcjso* 
phers,  wits,  and  political  economists,  who  first 
sounded  the  alarm  for  the  simultaneous  extinc- 
tion of  thrones  and  altars ;  who  first  exhibited 
the  portentous  remedies  fbr  curing  despotism 
by  anarchy,  and  superstition  by  atheism  ;  who 
sowed  the  first  prolific  seeds  of  those  revolution- 
ary horrors  which  so  rapidly  sprung  up  into 
the  poisonous  tree  of  liberty,  and  who  hurled 
their  arrows  at  the  God  of  Heaven,  and  erected 
on  the  meditated  ruins  of  his  kingdom,  the  tem- 
ple of  the  goddess  of  reason. 

Previously  to  some  of  Madame  du  "Define** 
numerous  intrigues,  she  had  been  separated 
from  her  husband,  on  the  ground  which,  it  is 
presumed,  the  laws  of  Cngland  would  not  re- 
cognise as  a  lawful  impediment — that  *  he  toao 
a  weak  and  tiresome  companion  P  She  was  ex- 
traordinarily acpte,  but  her  acuteness,  though 
it  was  frequently  just,  was  always  malicious. 

•  Speeeli  of  Condoreet  to  the  Academy  on  the  death 
of  Monsieords  XVassen. 
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Ic  is  difficult  to  My  whether  she  wu  more  eom- 
pletely  deficient  in  senaibiiity  or  principle.  She 
poeeetoed  all  the  qualitiee  which  ettrecl,  bnt 
wanted  ell  thoee  which  attach ;  or  rather,  ehe 
wanted  no  talent  bat  that  of  torning  thoee  ehe 
poeaeeaed  to  a  better  accoant  Not  poaaeaiiny 
the  female  virtoea,  ahe  either  did  not  believe  in 
their  exialenee,  or  deapiaed  them.  If  ehe  want, 
ed  any  vice,  it  waa  that  of  hypocriay ;  lor  ahe 
takea  little  paina  to  hide  qualttiea  which  were 
out  fii  to  be  aeen.  If  ehe  poaaeaaed  any  virtoe, 
ii  was  frankneaa,  which  yet  waa  oAen  diafigured 
by  ooaraeoeaa,  and  not  aeldoin  counteracted  by 
falaehood.  Sue  wanted  all  the  gtiod  feelinga  of 
kindneaa,  aflbciion,  and  tenderneaa;  and  poa- 
aeaaed in  perfection  all  th«  bad  onea  of  ilLnature, 
jealouey,  and  envy ;  but  her  ruling  paaaion  waa 
a  aelfiahncae  the  moat  deeply  rooted,  and  an 
egotiam  the  moat  completely  unoonquerable. 

The  dark  and  hollow  character  which  ahe 
takea  little  paina  to  conceal,  ia  rendered  more 
broadly  conapicuoua  by  the  warmth  of  her  co- 
louring, the  atrength  of  her  language,  and  the 
power  of  her  wit,  all  frequently  exerciaed  in 
proclaiming  her  own  impietiea. 

It  ia  a  airikiag  proof  of  the  unrelenting  ran. 
oour  of  her  heart,  that  a  friend,  of  the  aame  daaa 
of  character,*  whom  ahe  had  formerly  loved  aa 
much  aa  ahe  could  love  any  woman ;  one  who 
had  been  her  aelect  companion  in  her  own  honaa 
fifteen  yeara,  but  who  had  quitted  her  in  diagust, 
and  act  up  a  UUking  house  for  heraelf,  which 
drew  away  aome  of  '  the  beet  feathera  in  her 
wing  ;*— on  hearing  the  death  of  thia  rival  lady, 
ahe  only  exclaimed,  *  I  wiah  ahe  had  died  many 
yeara  ago,  and  then  I  ahould  not  have  loet 
D'Alemhert  !* 

We  learn  from  her  lettera,  that  her  aplendid 
aociety  waa  eompoeed  not  merely  of  wita,  philo- 
aophera,  and  academieiana,  bnt  of  women  of 
rank,  of  noMee,  and  of  atateamen,  with  one 
of  whom  ahe  waa  connected. — From  thoae,  it 
muat  be  eonfesaed,  admirably  written  epiatlea, 
we  profitably  learn  much  of  the  hollowneaa  of 
worldly  friendshipa,  much  of  the  inainceritf  of 
mere  wita  and  mere  men  of  lettera — of  peraona 
who  aaaociate  together,  partly  for  the  credit  of 
having  it  known  that  they  are  ao  aaeoeiated — 
who  mix  acrimony  and  adulation,  venturing  to 
indemnify  themaelvea  for  their  reciprocal  flat, 
tery  when  together,  by  their  catting  aarcaama 
when  aeparated.  Happily,  the  more  we  aee  of 
thfwe  communicationa  the  more  we  are  con. 
vinoed  tuat  nothing  but  aoand  principle,  'godly 
ainoerity,*  a  conqueat  over  vanity,  a  triumph 
over  egotiam,  an  habitual  atruggle  againat  ael. 
fishneaa  can  eatabliah  an  honourable,  virtooua 
and  durable  friendahip,  or  ahed  a  benign  luatre 
on  the  moat  poliahed  aociety. 

We  repeat,  that  theae  reporta  are  not  indue- 
triooaly  gleaned  from  rival  partiea,  ill.in formed 
journaiiata,  nor  even  from  virtuooa  writera,  eager 
to  expoae  the  vicea  they  deteated ;  but  from  the 
principal  performera  in  the  acene^from  a  wo. 
man  whooe  uncontrollable  openneae  preventa 
her  concealing  her  own  vioea. 

We  aee,  not  without  pain,  her  expoeare  of  the 
fltulta  of  aome  of  the  aaaociatea  whom  ahe  ao 
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^  aedulooaly  coaiia,  and  eo  ooMtaotly  ab«aea ;  w 
aee  the  malignity  which  forcea  itaelf  through 
all  her  endeavoara  to  appear  amiable  in  the  ey99 
of  the  diatingoiehed  peraon  to  whom  ahe  writea ; 
we  aee  the  corroding  envy,  the  gnawing  jealouey, 
and  Bometimca  the  obviooa  averaion  to  the  in- 
dividnala  of  a  aociety,  withoat  which  ahe  can* 
not  exiat;  which  aociety  probably  entertained  a 
reciprocal  hatred  of  their  flattering  hoateea,  and 
vet  eould  not  exiat  without  her.  All  thia  ex« 
hibita  a  acene,  from  which  an  nnaopbiaticated  En- 
gliah  heart  turna  away,  aickening  with  diaguat. 

Thia  unhappy  woman,  old,  deai^  blind,  re* 
pining,  and  impioaa,  yet  drew  thia  accompUah- 
ed  aociety  about  her  by  their  mutual  fondneae 
for  converaation.  They  met  without  affection* 
the?  parted  without  regret  i  yet  meet  they  muat 
-.-they  were  neoeaaary  to  each  other,  not  for 
comfort,  for  they  knew  neither  the  name  nor 
the  thing ;  but  aociety  being  an  article  of  the 
firat  neceeaity  for  the  eupport  of  exietence,  it 
muat  be  had  with  companiooa  hating,  and  haled 
by,  each  other.  Under  auch  circumatancee,  the 
fondneae  for  aociety  eeema  not  ao  much  a  taate, 
aa  a  raging  appetite. 

It  ia,  however,  a  cheerleaa,  heartleaa  aociety, 
where  peraona  of  talenta  and  breeding  meet,  not 
ao  much  to  enioy  each  other,  aa  to  get  rid  of 
themaelvea.  Intimacy  without  confidence,  and 
intercourae  without  eateem,  add  little  to  the 
genuine  deligbta  of  aocial  life.  Competition, 
while  it  inflamea  vanity,  ia  no  improver  of  kind* 
neaa. 

In  a  elty  like  Paria,  where  men  were  wita 
and  aathora  by  profeaaion,  and  ladieejudgeaand 
critica  by  courteey,  nothing  waa  conaidcred  aa 
an  exduaion  from  theae  aocietiea  but  want  of 
talenta  to  amnae,  or  taete  to  decide.  The  poet 
produced  hie  work,  not,  however,  ao  much  to  be 
corrected  aa  applauded;  not  ao  much  to  be 
coanaelled  aa  flattered ;  he,  in  return,  paying 
aaarioualy,  in  the  aame  oonterfeit  coin,  the 
honour  conferred  on  him,  and  the  benefit  done 
him,  by  their  proclamation  of  the  beauty  of  hie 
work ;  hie  fame,  perhapa,  auapended  on  the  avow* 
ed  patronage  of  a  woman  whom  we,  in  our  plain 
language,  ahould  call  infamona.  He  ia  gratefal 
to  receive  hia  imprimatur  and  hie  crown  of 
laarel  from  fair  and  faahionable,  but  impure 
handa ;  and  Paria  reaounda,  next  morning,  with 
the  immortality  aaaigned  him  by  the  deciaion 
of  thia  coterie. 

All  thia  might  be  very  well,  or  at  leaat  would 
not  be  ao  very  bad,  if  there  were  no  future  reck 
oning ;  but  to  aee  pld  age  without  oonaolatioi^ 
dreading  aolitude  aa  only  leaa  terrible  than  death 
to  contemplate  loaa  of  eight  aa  only  augmenting 
apiritnal  blindneaa,  yet  to  aee  the  afflicted  aof- 
fbrer  clinging  to  thia  miaerable  exietence,  and 
closing  a  life  of  ain  with  a  death  withoat  peni- 
tence and  withoot  hope ;  to  conaider  talenta  ca- 
pable of  great  thinga,  abaaed  and  miaapplied ;  a 
God  not  merely  foraaken,  bnt  denied ;  all  theee 
are  imagea  from  which  the  aober  mind  turna 
away  with  horror  aoflened  by  compaaaion.  Mar 
every  daughter  of  Britain  aay,  with  the  patriarch 
of  old, '  Come  not  into  their  aecret,  O  my  aoul ; 
to  their  aeaembly  let  not  thine  honour  be  united  !* 

Some  ladiee  of  unimpeached  moralitv  were 
foand  in  theee  coteriee*    l^ae :  yet  we  hope  to 
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he  ftrjrifen  ibr  nying^,  that  they  eonid  have  m- 
tunea  bat  little  of  that  delicacy  which  ehould 
pretenre  the  parity  of  eociety,  when  they  make 
no  flcrtiple  of  raizing^  intimately  with  women 
whose  practices  the^r  would  not  by  any  means 
adopt  In  each  society  virtue  withers,  delicacy 
is  impaired,  and  principle  finally  eztini^uished. 
In  this  view  it  is  impossible  not  to  make 
B  short  digression,  to  observe  with  f^ratftade  on 
the  obligations  of  English  society  to  oar  late 
venerated  qaeen.  Not  to  insist  on  the  admirable 
examples  she  set  in  her  exact  performance  of 
all  the  domestic  duties ;  her  public  conduct,  in 
one  important  instance,  will  ever  reflect  honour 
on  ber  memory— we  mean  her  solicitude  to  pre- 
vent the  impure  mixlares  to  which  we  are  now 
alluding.  She  raised  as  it  were,  a  rampart  be. 
tween  vice  and  virtue ;  and  her  strictness  in  ex- 
elading  from  the  royal  presence  all  who  had 
fbrfeiteid  their  claim  to  be  introdueed  to  it,  had 
B  general  moral  effect,  by  excluding  them  also 
fVom  the  virtuous  society  of  others  of  their  own 
rank.  Discriminations  of  this  nature  are  of 
incalculable  value  in  preserving  the  distinctions 
between  correctness  and  imparity,  when  no 
offender,  thourh  of  the  hiffhest  rank,  can  pre- 
serve the  public  dignity  of  the  station  she  has 
dishonoured. 

•  *Twaa  hard,  perhaps,  on  bera  and  tbora  a  waif, 
Onriroua  to  return,  and  not  received ; 
But  was  a  wholesome  rigour  in  the  naaiii, 
And  Uufht  the  unUeinished  to  preserve  with  caie 
That  purity,  whose  loss  was  loss  of  all.* 

GOWPER. 

London  also  has  had  its  select  assemblies  for 
conversation.  They  were  neither  trifling,  dull, 
nor  pedantic.  If  there  were  less  display  of  wit, 
less  pains  to  be  easy,  less  study  to  be  natural, 
less  afieetation  of  being  unaffected,  less  effort  to 
be  onoonstrained,  there  was  more  sincerity,  in- 
tngritv,  and  kindness.  If  there  was  a  less  per- 
petualaim  at  being  ingenious,  ingenuity  was 
never  wanting.  If  there  were  less  persiflage 
and  sarcasm,  there  was  more  affection,  troth, 
and  nature.  Religion,  though  not  discussed, 
was  always  venerated,  and  no  degree  of  rank  or 
talent  would  have  procured  an  introdaction 
when  there  was  any  taint  on  the  reputation. 

The  tone  of  social  intercourse  is  at  present, 
perhaps,  likely  to  be  raised  by  the  recent  adop- 
tioa  of  more  direct  religious  improvement  in 
the  private  parties  of  some  persons  of  rank  and 
talents.    But  to  return  to  Paris. 

One  instance  nsore  of  the  substitution  of  ta- 
lent for  virtue,  and  of  the  little  regard  paid  to 
the  absanoe  of  the  one  where  the  other  abound- 
ed ;  one  instance  more,  and  we  will  relieve  our 
readers,  and  carry  them  to  breathe  a  purer  at- 
mosphere in  better  company.  The  celebrated 
Madave  d*Epiaay  is  described  by  one  of  her 
admirers,*  who  came  in  the  order  of  succession 
next  after  Rousseau,  not  only  as  the  roost  attrao- 
tife,  but  most  digertet  of  women !  This  discre. 
tifln,  which  is  his  rather  than  hers,  appears  in 
his  making  ber  indnlgenoe  in  forbidden  gratifi- 
aatioos,  oonsistent  with  ber  constant  regard  for 
poblic  opinion,  and  the  desire  of  reputation.  He 
TMdrda,  intentionally  to  her  honoar,  that  being 
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.above  all  prejudices  herself,  (that  is,  above  the 
weakness  of  Christianity,)  yet  no  one  knew 
better  what  was  due  to  the  prejudices  of  others. 
She  conformed,  he  observee,  as  scrupuloasly  U> 
old  usam,  as  to  new  opinions,  and  kept  up  the 
outward  observanoes  uf  the  ehorch  as  roach  as 
a  woman  of  an  ordinary  mind  could  have  done  ^ 
that  is,  she  was  at  once  an  infidel  and  a  hypo- 
crite. He  proclaims  to  her  glory,  that,  *  without 
believing  in  any  catechism  but  that  of  good 
sense,  she  never  hiM  to  receive  the  sacraments, 
painful  as  the  stupid  ceremony  was,  with  the 
best  grace  imaginable,  as  oflen  ss  decency,  or 
the  scruples  of  her  fViends,  made  it  becoming.' 

*  Perhaps,*  adds  her  profane  penegyrist,  *  there 
was  as  much  greatness  in  receiving  them  with 
htr  notion  of  them,  as  there  would  have  been  in 
refusing  Ihsm.*  Is  it  anv  wonder  that,  with 
snch  a  conformity  of  principles,  she  obtained  the 
prize  of  the  academy,  as  weU  as  the  homage  ef 
the  academician  7 

We  are  amused  to  think  with  what  a  oon« 
temptuotts  smile  of  pity  these  ladies,  with  all 
their  allowed  taste  and  learning,  most,  if  they 
were  consistent,  have  beheld  the  pictures  of 
these  obsolete  wives,  Andromache  and  Penelope, 
as  delineated  by  the  Grecian  bard — pictures  of 
female  ezcellenoe  and  domestic  virtue,  which 
have  drawn  the  tear  of  admiring  sympathy  from^ 
many  a  British  eye.  The  poet  has  omitted  to 
mention  whether  their  valiant  lords  loved  them 
the  less  for  havinff  spent  the  hoars  of  their  ab- 
sence in  scenes  of  bloody  warfare  or  perilous  ad- 
venture, in  mournful  solitude,  cheating  the  time 
in  simple  occupations,  yet  such  as  served  to  keep 
op  the  memory  of  their  beloved  heroes ;  in  one, 
by  contriving  decorations  for  a  living  lord,  or* 
in  the  other,  honouring  the  memory  of  the  dead 
one,  by  preparing  funeral  honours  lor  his  fathert 
ingeniously  deferring  the  detested  second  nnp. 
tials  by  nightly  unravelling  the  daily  labour, 
and  thus  keeping  her  promise  of  consent  when 
the  work  should  be  finished,  and  preserving  her 
fidelity  to  her  lord  by  never  finishing  it. 

What  manly  English  heart  would  not  prefer 
the  fond  anxiety  of  the  Trojan  wife,  which  led 
her  in  secret  to  the  watch-tower  to  mark  the 
battle,  and  tenderly  seek  to  explore  ber  husband 
so  soon  to  bleed, — to  all  the  Aspasias  of  Greece, 
to  all  the  Du  Deffanda,  the  De  TEspinasses,  the 
D^Epinays,  to  all  the  beau  ideal  of  the  fancy, 
and  all  the  practical  pollutions  of  the  life,  of  the 

*  bonnes  eocieties*  of  the  metropolis  of  France. 

BaU  happily,  we  need  not  go  back  to  ransack 
antiquity  for  examples  in  the  finely  imagined 
females  of  Troy  or  Itbica,  nor  for  uamings  to 
the  polished,  but  profligate  courtesans  of  Athens, 
nor  to  the  criminal  oountesse  of  Paris ; — we  may 
find  instances  of  the  one,  and  a  complete  con- 
trast to  the  other,  nearer  home.  We  need  go 
no  further  for  the  highest  examples  of  fbmde 
dignity,  talent,  and  worth,  than  are  to  be  found 
in  the  private  biography  of  our  own  country. 

We  could  produce  no  incoiisiderable  number 
in  the  highest  rank  of  women,  who  if  their 
names  are  not  Uazoned  in  the  book  of  fitme,  will 
be  recorded  in  more  lasting  characters  in  the 
book  of  lift— who,  if  their  memoirs  are  not 

I'  spangled  with  their  ho$u  mate,  have  yet  had 
their  anod  »^i*M«"  and  bolv  wincinlea  *»«»hslnind 
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in  the  writioj^  oftlieir  iUthAiI  Ohristian  IrtMida. 
Bat  we  shall  confine  ourselree  to  a  very  Aw.' 

The  Lady  Marv  Arnyoe,  descended  from  the 
enctent  £Uirls  of  Shrewsbury,  was  eminently 
ekilled  in  haman,  but  especially  in  divine  learn- 
ing. Bot  the  remembrance  of  her  talents, 
which  appear  to  have  been  of  the  first  order,  is 
lost  in  that  of  her  Christian  virtues.  Among 
numerous  other  instances  of  her  pious  ezertiona, 
she  contributed  largely  to  the  support  of  a  so- 
Oiety  ibr  converting  the  Indians  ro  New.Eng- 
land,  long  beibre  missions  were  tbenght  of  by 
her  tardy  countrymen.  On  hearing  of  the  fatal 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  she  inetantly  de- 
▼oted  a  large  eom  lo  thoee  exiled  and  destitute 
clergymen  who  had  fled  hither  for  proteeiioa. 
Her  piety  was  as  exemplary  as  that  extensive 
benevolence  of  which  it  was  the  source. 

In  Birch*s  Lift  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle, 
there  is  a  most  interesting  account  of  Mary, 
Countess  of  Warwick,  of  whom  it  is  eaying 
e^ery  thing  to  say  that  she  was  entiroly  worthy 
o^'  being  sister  to  that  illustrioas  Christian  phi- 
losopher. Of  the  eminentlv  pious  Lady  Frances 
ffobart,  the  ornament  of  the  court  of  James  the 
First,  Dr.  Collins  has  preserved  an  interesting 
memorial.  A  long  and  unwearied  attention,  for 
many  yeare  to  the  bodily  sufibrings  of  her  lord, 
oould  only  be  surpassed  by  her  anxiety  fiyr  his 
spiritual  interests.  Through  the  blessing  of  God 
she  became  the  honoured  instrument  of  a  total 
change  in  his  character,  who  never  named  her 
by  any  other  appellation  than  that  of  his  *  dear 
saint*  This  term  had  not  then  fiJlen  into  re- 
proach. 

Of  Sutanna,  Countess  of  Soflblk,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  too  much.  For  brevity's  sake,  how- 
ever,  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  one  or  two 
particulars  in  speaking  of  a  life  which  was  a 
constant  series  of  secret  piety  and  active  bene- 
volence.  When  near  her  end,  which  happened 
in  her  twenty-seoond  jrear,  she  implored  her 
lord,  that  whatever  provision  might  be  made 
for  the  fortunes  or  acquirements  of  her  children, 
that  they  might  be  educated  in  the  strietest 
principles  of  Cbrbtisnity,  in  comparison  of 
which  she  esteemed  all  worldly  accomplish, 
ments  as  nothing.  To  her  dying  father,  who 
had  been  inattentive  to  Christian  duties,-  she  ad- 
ministered  such  spiritual  supports,  that  in  rap- 
ture he  praised  God  that  he  should  live  to  re- 
oeive  his  best  religious  consolations  from  his 
own  child  ! 

To  the  memory  of  the  Lady  Cutts,  the  incom- 
parable  wife  of  the  gallant  Lord  Cutts,  so  dis. 
tinguished  at  the  siege  of  Namur,  noble  justice 
has  been  done  in  an  admirable  funeral  sermon 
of  Bishop  Atterbury,  which  we  would  recom- 
mend to  every  reader  who  has  a  taste  for  exalt- 
ed  piety  or  fine  writing. 

The  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings  was  not  less 
distinguished  for  superior  talents  than  for  emi- 
nence in  every  Christian  attainment^She  has 
been  celebrated  for  both  in  the  Tatler,  under 
the  very  inappropriate  appellation  of  Aspasia. 
No  two  characters  could  form  a  more  perfbct 
contrast. 

But  the  time  would  fail  to  ennmerate  all  the 
English  ladies  who  have  conferred  honour  on  I 
their  country.    Of  thoee  alretidy  neaUoMd  all  I 


poeaeeeed  considerable  talenti*  Some  wm  Mil* 
nent  for  their  skill  in  the  dead  languages ;  olhera 
for  their  knowledge  of  philosophy  and  the  sci- 
ences ;  all  for  their  high  religious  attainments. 
All  were  practical  Christians— all  adorned  their 
profeaaion  by  the  strictest  attention  to  the  do- 
me#tic,  the  relative,  and  the  social  dutiee.* 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  Rachel,  Lady  Rue- 
sell?  Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously, 
but  thou  excellest  them  all !  She  has  uninten- 
tionally bequeathed  us  her  character  in  her  let- 
ters. Though  there  is  little  elegance  in  her 
■tyle,  there  is  all  the  dignity  of  wisdom  and 
truth  in  her  sentiments.  Many  specimens  of 
epistolary  writing  might  be  produc^  which 
excel  these  in  the  gracea  of  composition,  but 
few  which  surpass  them  in-that  strong  senssi 
tt>lid  judgment,  and  those  discriminating  powers 
which  were  the  characteristics  of  her  intellec- 
tual attainmenta,  as  heroic  fortitude.  Christian 
humility,  unshaken  truat  in  God,  and  submis- 
sion to  bis  dispensations,  were  of  her  raligioua 
character.  Such  a  combination  gf  tenderness 
the  meet  exquisite,  magnanimity  the  moat  un- 
affected, and  Christian  piety  the  moat  practical* 
have  not  oflen  met  in  the  same  mind. 

An  acuta,  but  aeeptical  French  writer,  calla 
'  Magnanimity  the  good  sense  of  pride,  and  the 
noblest  way  of  obtaininf  praise.* — How  well  haa 
the  prince  of  Pagan  philosophers,  by  anticipa- 
tion, corrected  thia  tinsel  phrase!'  *  If  thou  art 
not  good,  thy  magnanimity  ia  ridiculous,  and 
worthy  of  no  honour.*  How  did  our  sublime 
Christian  sufferer  practically  improve  upon  both! 
*■  Seek  not  the  honour  whicn  cometh  from  men, 
but  that  which  cometh  from  God.* 

Whether  we  view  this  illustrious  daughtsr  of 
the  virtuous  Southampton  taking  notes  on  tb« 
public  trial  of  lier  noUe  oonaort,  concealing  the 
tsnder  anguish  of  the  wife  under  the  assumed 
compoeure  of  the  aecretary  ;  whether  we  behold 
her,  afUr  hie  condemnation,  prostrate  at  the  feet 
of  the  unfeeling  monarch,  implorin|f  a  short  re* 
prieve  for  her  adored  husband,  while  the  iron* 
hearted  king  heard  the  petition  without  emotion, 
and  refused  it  without  regret ;  whether  we  be- 
hold her  sublime  compoeure  at  their  final  sepo^ 
ration,  which  draw  fh>m  her  dying  lord  the  coa* 
feision,  ■  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past;'  whether 
we  behold  her  heroic  reeolution  rather  to  see  him 
die,  than  to  persuade  him  to  any  dishonourable 
means  to  preserve  his  life ;  whether  we  see  her 
superiority  to  resentment  aflerwarda  towards 
the  profflotera  of  his  exeeution,^-no  expraaaion 
of  an  unforgiving  apirit;  no  hard  sentenee 
escaping  her,  even  against  the  savage  Jeffriee, 
who  pronounced  his  condemnation,  adding  in- 
sult to  cruelty ;  no  triumph  when  that  infamoua 
judge  was  anerwarda  disgraced  and  imprison- 
ed;  if  we  view  her  in  that  more  than  temperate 
letter  to  the  King  a  few  daya  after  her  dear 
lord*8  execution,  declaring  that,  if  she  were  ea* 
pable  of  consolation,  it  would  only  be  that  her 
lord*B  fkme  might  be  preeerved  in  the  King's 
mora  fkvourable  opinion  : — had  long  habits  of 
voluptuousness  left  any  sense  of  pity  in  this  cor- 
rupt king ;  or,  rather,  if  a  heart  had  not  been 
forgotten  in  hia  anatomy,  it  must  have  been 

*  For  a  fbll  account  of  these,  and  many  other  equally 
emineDt  ladies,  ass  ■  Memoixs  of  Pious  Women.* 
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tooohed  at  her  hamble  entreaty  that  *he  woald 
grant  hia  pardon  to  a  woman  amaxod  with  grief, 
to  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  had  aerved  his 
£ither  in  hia  greatest  extremities,  and  his  Ma- 
jesty in  his  greatest  perils  :* — if  we  view  this 
extraordinary  aufierer  under  all  these  trials, 
while  we  admire  the  woman,  we  muat  adore  the 
divine  grace  which  alone  conld  sustain  her  on. 
der  them. 

Afler  this  imperfect  sketch,  may  we  not  say, 
that,  for  an  example  of  oonjogal  tenderness,  we 
need  not  go  out  of  our  own  country  for  a  per- 
fect modd  7  Portia  swallowing  fire  because  she 
would  not  survive  her  Brutus,  the  Pole,  non  do- 
Ut  of  the  feithful  Arraia,  as  she  stabbed  herself, 
and  then  preeented  the  sword  to  her  husband,  to 
set  him  an  example  of  dying  bravely ;  these  he- 
roic instances  of  conjugal  Section,  which  have 
been  the  admiration  of  agea,  are  surpassed  by 
the  conduct  of  Lady  Russell :  ikey  died  a  volun- 
tary death  rather  than  outlive  their  husbands ; 
Christianity  imposed  on  her  the  severer  duty 
of  surviving  hers-— of  living  to  suffer  calamities 
scarcely  less  trying,  and  to  perform  duties 
scarcely  less  heroic.  Afler  weeping  herself 
blind,  afler  the  loss  of  her  only  son,  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  let  us  view  her  called  lo  witness  the 
death  of  her  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Rutland. 
After  seeing  her  dead  corpse,  let  us  behold  her 

foing  to  the  chamber  of  her  other  daughter,  the 
►uchi 


of  Devonshire,  then  confined  in  child- 
bed, of  which  the  other  had  iust  died.  When 
her  only  surviviog  daughter  inquired  after  her 
aister,  the  mother  cheerfully  replied,  *  I  have 
just  seen  her  out  of  bed !'— It  was  in  her  coffin. 
In  whatever  attitude,  then,  we  consider  the 
portrait  of  this  illustrious  lady  it  is  with  fresh 
admiration.  Each  lineament  derives  additional 
beauty  firom  its  harmony  with  the  rest,  the  sym- 
metry of  the  features  corresponding  with  the 
just  proportions  of  the  whole  figure. 


Engltind*9  Bett  Hope. 

Wi  have  dwelt  on  the  present  and  the  past, 
IS  well  with  reforenoe  to  our  neighbours  as  our- 
selves. If  we  have  shown  that  we  have  little 
regret  in  any  still  remaining  difference  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  shores,  and  much 
to  fear  from  a  growing  resemblance  between 
them;  if  we  have  aucoessfully  hinted  at  the 
grounds  of  our  own  real  superiority,  and  the 
possibility  of  maintaining,  and  even  increasing 
our  greatness,  to  an^  extent  consistent  with  hu-* 
man  imperfection ;  if  we  have,  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding  chapters,  anticipated  what  might  be  our 
nltimate  degradation,  whilst  in  the  fint  we  had 
pointed  at  the  heights  to  which  we  may  reason- 
ably aspire  ;  let  us  not  think  it  unworthy  our 
attention  to  inquire  how  we  can  alone  answer 
our  high  destination,  revive  what  we  have  lost, 
attain  what  more  is  within  our  reach,  or  having 
attained  it  how  we  may  perpetuate  the  inesti- 
mable blessing. 

We  have  at  length,  though  with  a  slow  and 
reluctant  movement,  begun  to  provide  a  national 
education  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  Preju- 
dice held  out  against  it  with  its  accustomed  per- 
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tinacity, — knowledge  would  only  make  them 
idle,  ignorance  would  preserve  subordination, 
the  knowledge  of  their  duty  would  impede  the 
performance  of  it.  This  last  we  did  not  per- 
haps say  in  so  many  words,  but  was  it  not  the 
principle  of  our  conduct?  We  put  off  the  in- 
struction of  the  poor  till  the  growth  of  crime 
made  the  rich  tremble.  We  refused  to  make 
them  better  till  they  grew  so  much  worse  as  to 
augment  the  difficulty,  as  to  lessen  the  proba- 
bility of  their  reform.  The  alarm  came  home 
to  the  opulent  They  were  afraid  for  their  pro- 
perty, for  their  lives ;  they  were  driven  to  do 
what  had  long  been  their  duty  not  to  have  left 
undone.  But  they  did  it  not,  *  till  the  overflow- 
ings of  ungodliness  made  them  afraid.*  They 
discovered  at  length,  that  ignorance  had  not 
made  better  subjects,  better  servants,  better 
men.  This  lesson  they  might  have  condescend- 
ed to  learn  sooner  from  Uie  Irish  rebels,  from 
the  French  revolutionists.  We  have  at  length 
done  well,  though  we  have  done  it  reluctanUy. 
We  have  begun  to  instruct  the  poor  in  the  know- 
ledge of  religion. 

But  there  is  another  class,  a  class  surely  of 
no  minor  importance,  from  whom  too  many  still 
withhold  the  same  blessing.  If,  as  is  the  pablio 
opinion,  it  is  the  force  of  temptation  which  has 
produced  so  much  crime  among  the  poor,  are 
not  the  rich,  and  especially  the  children  of  the 
rich,  exposed  to  at  least  as  strong  temptations, 
not  indeed  to  steal,  but  to  violate  other  com- 
mandments of  equal  authority  7  Laws,  without 
manners,  will  not  do  all  we  expect  from  them : 
manners  without  religion  will  be  but  imper- 
fectly reformed.  And  who  will  say  that  reli- 
gious  reformation  will  be  complete,  whilst  it  im 
confined  to  a  single  class,  or  deemed  at  least  a 
work  of  supererogation  by  some  among  the 
higher  ranks  7  There  are,  however,  many  ho- 
nourable exceptions,  the  number  of  which  is, 
we  truit,  increasing. 

Why  should  the  poor  monopoliie  our  benevo- 
lence/ Why  should  the  rich  in  this  one  ia- 
stance,  be  so  disinterested  7  Why  should  not 
the  same  charity  be  extended  to  the  children  of 
the  opulent  and  the  great?  Whv  ahould  the 
son  of  the  nobleman,  not  share  the  advantage 
now  bestowed  on  the  children  of  his  servant,  of 
his  workman,  of  the  poorest  of  his  neighbours'? 
Why  should  not  Christian  instruction  be  made 
a  prominent  article  in  the  education  of  those 
who  are  to  govern  and  to  legislate,  as  well  as 
of  those  who  are  to  work  and  to  serve  7  Why 
are  these  most  important  beings,  the  very  be- 
ings in  this  enlightened  country  whose  immor* 
tal  interests  are  the  most  neglected  ? 

The  Apostle  tells  us,  that  '  he  who  provides 
not  for  his  own  house  has  denied  the  faith,  and^ 
is  worse  than  an  infidel.*  If  this  be  true  of  tem- 
poral, what  shall  be  said  of  him  who  neglects  to 
make  *  for  his  own*  a  spiritual  provision  ?  Does 
not  he  far  more  emphatically  deny  *  that  faith* 
which  is  violated  even  in  the  other  inferior  case? 

If  we  have  begun  to  instruct  the  poor  with  a 
view  to  check  the  spirit  of  insubordination,  that 
spirit  requires  lilLle  less  suppression  in  our  own 
families.  In  all  ranks  it  is  the  prevailing  evil 
of  the  present  day.  The  diminished  obedience 
of  children  to  parents,  of  servants  to  masten^ 
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•r  rabjocts  ta  fOTBrelfpia,  til  mmg  flrom  one 
common  root-— an  abatement  or  the  reverence 
to  the  aathority  of  God.  Fathen  thould  tliere- 
fore  keep  up  in  their  ofTaprin jf,  aa  long  as  possi- 
ble, a  depcndance  on  themselves,  without  which 
they  will  gradually  shake  off  their  dependence 
on  their  Maker.  Independence  of  every  kind, 
as  it  is  the  prevailing  wish,  so  it  is  the  most 
alarming  danger.  With  filial  obedience,  obe- 
dience to  Divine  authority  will  become  connect 
ed  ;  but  the  muzzle  of  domestic  restraint  shaken 
off,  there  will  be  no  controul  of  any  kind  left 
Might  not  a  more  exact  Christian  institution 
help  to  arrest  the  same  spirit  which  has,  within 
a  few  years,  so  frequently  broken  out  in  our,  in 
many  respects,  excellent  public  schools  7  We 
mean  not  altogether,  to  censure  the  honourable 
aeminaries.  Do  not  the  youth  carry  thither, 
rather  than  acquire  there,  this  want  of  subordi- 
nation 7  Is  it  not  too  ofien  previously  fostered 
at  home  by  the  habita  of  luxury,  the  taste  for 
expense,  the  unrestrained  indulgences,  the  un- 
subdued tempera,  which  so  ill  prepare  them  to 
submit  to  moral  discipline  7  liSJtity  of  manners 
and  of  principles  act  reciprocally  :  they  are  al- 
ternately cause  and  eflRecL 

Tender  parents  are,  indeed,  grieved  at  the  in- 
dicationa  of  evil  dispositions  in  their  children  ; 
but  even  worthy  people  do  not  always  study  the 
human  character  r  they  are  too  much  disposed 
to  believe  this  budding  vice  hut  accidental  de- 
feet — a  failing  which  time  will  cure.  Time 
cures  nothing  ;  time  only  inveterates,  only  ex. 
asperates,  where  rdrgion  is  not  called  in  as  a 
corrective.  It  is  in  vain  to  hope  to  tame  the 
headstrong  violence  of  the  passions  by  a  few 
moral  sentences ;  the  curb  is  too  weak  for  the 
natural  ferocity  of  the  animal.  If  the  moat  re- 
hgioos  education  does  not  always  anawer  the 
end,  what  end  is  an  education,  in  which  religion 
does  not  predominate,  likely  to  produce  7  How 
is  the  Christian  character  likely  to  be 'formed 
without  the  strict  inculcation  of  religious  prin- 
eiples,  without  the  powerful  discipline  of  reli- 
gious  and  moral  habits  T 

Parents  are  naturally  and  honoorably  anxious 
about  advancing  the  interest  of  their  sons ;  but 
they  do  not  always  extend  this  anxiety  to  their 
best  interests.  They  prepare  them  for  the  world, 
but  neglect  to  prepare  them  for  eternity.  We 
recal  our  words ;  they  do  not  even  make  the  best 
preparation  for  the  world.  Their  aflbction  is 
warm,  but  is  short-sighted;  for  surely  that  prin- 
ciple  which  is  the  root  of  all  virtuous  action,  of 
all  the  great  qualities  of  the  heart,  of  integrity, 
of  sober-mindedness^  of  patience,  of  self-denial, 
of  veracity,  of  fortitude,  of  perseverance  in  a 
right  pursuit,  is  likely  to  produce  a  character 
not  unqualified  for  the  best  services  to  society  ; 
for  advancement  in  Kfe,  for  fitness  for  the  most 
useful  employments,  for  adorning  the  most  ho« 
nourable  situations ;  for  we  do  not  recommend 
such  a  religion  as  would  make  Ascetics,  as 
would  abstract  men  from  the  business  or  tlie 
duties  of  life,  or  from  the  true  enjoyments  of  so- 
ciety. There  seems,  indeed,  little  necessity  for 
Suarding  against  evils  of  which  we  see  no  great 
anger. 

C^ntlemen  should  be  scholars ;  liberal  learn- 
inf  Meed  aoi  interim  with  religiow  mofuire- 


ments,  unless  it  be  so  eondoctad  as  to  bave  no 
time  fbr  its  cultivation,  nnless  it  cause  them  to 
consider  religion  as  an  object  of  inferior  reg^d. 
But  no  human  learning  ought  to  keep  religions 
instruction  in  the  back  ground,  so  as  to  render 
it  an  incidental,  a  subordinate  part  in  the  edu- 
cation of  a  Christian  gentleman. 

Some  apology  might  be  made  for  the  natives 
of  a  neighbouring  kingdom  for  their  contempt 
of  religion,  from  the  load  of  absurd  and  super- 
stitious  observances  which  degrade  it  Though 
even  they  might  have  discovered,  under  these 
disadvantages,  much  that  is  good ;  for  they  have 
had  writers  who  yield  to  none  in  elevation  of 
sentiment,  in  loftiness  of  genius,  and  sublimity 
of  devotion.*  Yet  the  labours  of  these  excellent 
men  have  left  the  character  of  their  religioD  un- 
altered. 

But  we  have  no  aucfa  excuse  to  plead  fbr  the 
contempt  or  neglect  of  religioD.  Here,  Chris- 
tianity presents  herself  to  us  neither  diahononr- 
ed,  degraded,  nor  diafigured.  Here  ahe  is  set 
before  us  in  all  her  original  purity ;  we  see  her 
in  her  whole  consistent  character,  in  all  her  fair 
and  just  proportions,  as  she  came  frum  the  hands 
of  her  Divine  Author.  We  see  her  as  she  has 
been  completely  rescued  from  that  encumbering 
load  under  which  she  had  so  long  groaned ;  de- 
livered from  her  long  bondage,  by  the  labours 
of  our  blessed  reformers,  and  handed  down  to  us 
unmutilated  and  undefaced. 

If  every  Engliah  gentleman  did  but  seriously 
rieflect,  how  much  Uie  future  moral  prosperity 
of  his  country  depends  on  the  education  he  may 
at  thia  moment  be  ffiving  to  his  son,  even  if  hie 
paternal  feelings  did  not  stimulate  his  sealous 
endeavours,  his  patriotic  would. 

May  the  unworthy  writer,  wholovea  her  coun- 
try with  an  ardour  which  the  superior  worth  of 
that  country  justifies;  who,  durmg  a  long  lifb, 
has  anxiously  watched  its  alternationa  of^  pros- 
perous and  adverse  fortune ;  and  who,  on  the 
very  verge  of  eternity,  is  proportionally  anxioua 
fbr  its  moral  prosperity,  as  she  approachea  nearer 
to  that  state,  in  view  of  which  all  temporal  con- 
siderations diminish  in  their  value;  may  she 
hope  that  her  egotism  will  be  forgiven,  and  her 
pardon  be  obtained  fbr  the  liberty  she  is  taking  7 
May  she  venture  to  sappose  that  she  is  now  con- 
versing with  some  individual  father  of  a  family 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  lifb,  and,  presuming  that 
be  would  permit  the  freedom,  address  him,  and 
through  biro,  everv  man  of  rank  and  fortune  in 
the  kingdom,  in  pnin  and  bold  language,  with 
something  like  the  following  suggestions  7 

Let  it  be  your  principal  concern  to  train  up' 
your  eon  in  the  fbar  of  God.  Make  this  fbar, 
which  is  not  only  *'  the  beginning  of  wisdom*  Id 
point  of  excellence,  the  same  alao  in  priority  of 
time.    Let  the  beginning  of  wisdom  be  made 

*  What  bai  been  said  hesB  and  elsewbeie  of  Franee, 
and  of  the  religion  of  France,  has  been  *aid  '  more  in 
anrrnw  than  in  anfrer,*  and  with  tfie  single  view  of  cau- 
tion to  our  own  country.  However  we  deprecate  the 
past,  we  shall  stillcherishthe  hope,  thai  having  witness- 
ed the  horrors  of  a  political,  we  may  one  day  hail  the 
dawn  of  a  moral  revolution.  A  virtuous  King,  and  an 
imfffoving  government,  leave  us  not  without  hope  that 
this  fliir  part  of  the  globe  may  yet  rise  in  those  esseDtials 
without  which  a  country  can  never  be  (nt/y  great.  May 
they  eventually  improve,  in  '  that  cighteouaness  which 
atone  exaltetli  a  nation  !* 
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the  beginnings  of  edacation.  Imbue  the  yonth- 
toi  mind  betimes  with  correct  tastes,  sound  prin. 
ciples,  good  affections  and  right  habits.  Consi- 
der that  the  tastes,  principles,  affections,  and 
habits  he  now  ibrms^  are  to  be  the  elements  of 
his  future  character ;  the  fountain  of  honourable 
actions,  the  germ  of  whatever  may  hereafler  be 
pure,  Yirtuoua,  lofely,  and  of  good  report. 

In  his  edneation  never  lose  sight  of  this  great 
truth,  that  irreiigion  is  the  death  of  all  that  is 
graoeful,  and  amiable,  in  the  human  mind ;  the 
destruction  of  all  moral  beauty.  Its  fbundstions 
are  in  the  dust,  and  it  is  a  vain  attempt  to  hope 
to  raise  a  noble  superstructure  on  so  mean  and 
despicable  a  basis.  Tell  him,  that  the  irreli- 
gions  man  never  looks  out  of  self.  He  is  his 
own  centre ;  all  his  views  are  low ;  he  has  no 
conception  of  an^  thing  that  is  lofly  in  virtue, 
or  sublime  in  feehng.  How  should  he  ?  He  does 
not  look  to  God  as  Uie  model  of  perfection. — He 
will  act  nothing  that  is  holy,  ibr  he  does  not  ho- 
nour hi»  commands;  he  will  conceive  nothing 
that  is  great,  for  he  does  not  look  to  the  Archi. 
type  of  greatness ;  there  is  no  image  of  true 
grandeur  in  his  soul.  His  mind  will  be  reduced 
to  the  narrowness  of  the  things  to  which  it  is 
familiarized,  and  stoop  to  the  littleness  of  the 
objects  about  which  it  is  conversant  His  views 
will  not  be  noble,  because  they  are  not  excur. 
sive ;  they  are  confined,  imprisoned,  limed,  en- 
tangled in  earth  and  its  concerns ;  they  never 
expatiate  in  the  boundless  regions  of  immortality. 
He  has  no  connecting  link  between  himself  and 
things 

*  Beyond  thif  visible  diunial  spliere.* 

His  soul  is  cramped  in  the  exercise  of  all  its 
noblest  faculties ;  his  heart  paralyzed  in  its  best 
attempts  after  a  fugitive,  low-minded  virtue. 

There  is  no  true  elevation  of  soul  but  what 
the  youth  must  acquire  by  the  knowledge  of 
God  as  revealed  in  his  word  ;  no  perfect  exam- 
ple but  that  exhibited  to  him  in  the  character 
of  his  Divine  Son ;  nothing,  but  the  Gospel, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  will  check  his  eor- 
ruptionft,  give  him  a  sense  of  his  accountable- 
ness,  and  raise  his  natdre  above  the  degraded 
state  to  which  sin  has  reduced  it. 

It  is  material  to  reflect  that  nothing  really 
preparative  to  his  well-being  in  this  fife,  and 
conducive  to  his  qualification  as  an  ornament  to 
bis  country,  will  otherwise  than  forward  him  in 
bis  progress  for  another  country,  ■  even  a  hea- 
venly.* Adopt  the  measures  which  even  nature 
and  reason  suggest  for  making  him  a  distin- 
guished member  of  human  society,  and  it  will 
not  lessen  your  satisfaction,  nor  lower  your  gra- 
titude,  when  you  see  that  you  have  not  only 
trained  him  to  be  a  useful  and  virtuous  citizen, 
but  also  a  candidate  for  heaven. 

Let  your  child  be  made  familiarly  acquainted 
with  Grod*s  word,  his  providence,  his  controlling 
power,  his  superintending  eye.  Let  him  be 
taught  not  barely  to  read,  but  to  understand,  to 
love  to  venerate  his  Bible.  Implant  at  a  proper 
season,  in  his  mind,  the  evidences  of  Christiani- 
ty, in  the  dearest,  simplest,  and  most  explicit 
manner.  Furnish  him  with  arguments  to  de- 
ibnd  it,  for  he  will  not  fail  to  hear  it  attacked. 
Teach  him  to  despise  ridicule,  that  last-  resort 


of  the  bad  defender  of  a  bad  cause ;  for  he  will 
find  that  those  who  cannot  argue  can  sneer,  and 
he  may  feel  it  harder  to  withstand  the  one  than 
the  other. 

Inform  him  that  in  Franca  it  was  the  igno- 
rance of  religion  which  produced  the  contempt 
of  it;  and  that  both  together  overturned  the 
state,  by  inculcating  principles  hostile  to  all  vir 
tue,  fostering  passions  deatruetive  of  all  orderi 
and  an  impatience  of  control  subversive  of  all 
government:  all  springing  from  one  common 
source,  all  meeting  in  one  common  centre,  a 
combination  to  throw  off  the  government  of  God 
himself.  Impress  upon  his  young  mind  that 
important  truth,  that  there  can  be  no  security 
fbr  a  state  in  which  religion  is  not  warmly,  yet 
wisely  taught  by  its  ministers,  cherished  by  its 
government,  and  believed  and  reverenced  by  tho 
people. 

There  are  certain  traditional  sayings  which 
claim  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  to  be  received, 
which  pass  unexamined,  and  are  credited  ss 
oracular.  Guard  him  against  these  false  and 
sordid,  but  popular  maxims,  which,  though  tho 
press  may  be  used  chiefly  by  the  lower  order8« 
the  things  themselves  are  practically  adopted, 
pretty  equally,  by  *  the  great  vulgar  and  the 
small.'  Some  vindicate  speculatively  loose  prin- 
ciples, by  the  assertion  that  *  thoughts  sre  free.' 
Tell  your  son  this  is  not  true.  A  Christian  must 
endeavour  to  bring  his  thoughts  to  the  same  eor. 
rect  standard  with  his  actions,  and  from  the  same 
awful  motive, '  Thou  God  seest  !* 

There  is  another  popular  but  unfounded  axiom 
respecting  the  use  of  wealth,  namely,  that  *  A 
man  may  do  what  he  will  with  his  own.*  Chris* 
tianity  denies  this  assertion  also.  Every  man 
has  indeed  a  legal  right  to  the  disposal  of  hie 
own  property,  but  religion  interdicts  his  right 
to  spend  it  in  vanity  or  vice ;  or  if  he  be  exempt 
from  these  grosser  temptations,  she  still  abridges 
his  right  to  monopolise  it.  Christianity  expects 
that  the  deserving  and  the  distressed  shall  come 
in  for  such  a  proportion  of  his  wealth  as  an  en- 
lightened  conscience  shall  dictate.  The  divine 
person  who  refused,  in  a  legal  sense,  to  be* a 
divider,  or  a  judge,*  over  a  contested  property, 
did  not  fail  to  grafl  on  the  question  he  avoided 
answering,  the  imperative  caution,  *Take  heed 
and  beware  of  covetousness.* 

There  is  another  fatal  lesson  which  he  will 
learn  in  the  world,  and  which  the  natural  pride 
of  bis  own  heart  will  second  ;  namely,  that  to 
resent  an  injury  is  a  mark  of  spirit,  while  to 
forgive  it  shows  a  base  mind.  The  prince  of 
darkness,  in  his  long  catalogue  of  expedients, 
never  invented  a  maxim  which  has  brought 
more  generous  but  iU-disciplincd  souls  to  de- 
struction. 

The  uncurbed  desires,  the  unrestrained  pas- 
sions, to  which  we  have  before  adverted,  the 
contempt  of  submission,  the  supposed  meanness 
of  forbearance,  the  hot  resentments  not  con. 
trolled  betimes  in  the  boy,  may  have  been  pre- 
paring the  man  for  an  act  which  may  hereafler 
fill  his  whole  life  with  cureless  remorse. 

Boys  well  bom  and  accustomed  to  well  bred 
society  have  a  sort  of  instinctive  notion  of  ho- 
nour,  which  is  strengthened  by  the  conversation 
to  which  they  are  sometimes  exposed.    Seize 
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vpoa  this  ipirit,  whether  initinetife  or  oontnet- 
ed,  bat  eeiae  it  with  a  view  to  eonvert  it  to 
highey  purpoies.  This  popalar  notion  of  honour 
may  aeem  to  jri?e  dimity  to  the  tone  of  hi«  oon- 
Ttmtion,  whDe  it  is  inBetiog  his  heart  with  ar. 
rogance.  It  may  indeed  set  him  above  doing 
Ml  act  whieh  some  fashionable  men  may  agree 
to  call  base,  bat  it  will  not  preeerYe  him  from  a 
doel,  which  these  men  agree  to  call  honoarable. 
But  whatever  acquittal  a  jury  of  the  world's 
Bien  of  hooonr  may  pronounce  on  such  a  trans- 
action, it  will,  by  that  awful  decision  ftom  which 
there  lies  no  appeal,  by  the  difinitive  sentence 
of  the  great  Jndge  of  quick  and  dead,'  be  pro- 
BouncMl  murder ;  murder  of  one  of  them  in  the 
act,  of  both  in  the  intention ;  murder  as  criminal 
as  that  whieh  brings  its  Tulgar  perpetrator  on 
the  highway  to  his  ignominious  catastrophe. 

Lay  hold  then  on  this  high-minded  meling, 
and  endeavour  to  direct  it  into  a  purer  channel, 
licad  his  aspiring  mind  to  higher  objects.  Let 
the  hope  of  the  favour,  and  tiM  dread  of  the  die- 
pleasure  of  God,  expel  from  his  heart  a  too 
eager  desire  to  court  the  applause  or  eecape  the 
censure  of  irreligious  men,  by  acts  which,  while 
they  would  ofiend  his  Maker,  would  destroy  his 
own  soul.  Let  him  learn  to  distinguish  between 
the  swellings  of  human  arrogance,  and  the  con- 
sciousness  of  Christian  dignity.  Worldly  max- 
ims of  honour  are  tumid,  but  tliey  are  not  great 

There  is  no  sure  preservation  from  these  mis. 
chiefs,  but  in  an  education  formed  on  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  Christ  The  principles  drawn 
from  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  conscientiously 
adopted,  and  acted  upon,  would  subvert  all  the 
hollow  and  destructive  maxims  of  the  worldly 
code.  How  many  boiling  passions  might  have 
been  cooled,  how  many  disappointsd  hearts  and 
mourning  spirits  healed,  how  manv  duels,  how 
asany  suicides,  (both  now  so  dreadAiIly  prevalent) 
might  have  been  prevented,  by  the  early  and  un- 
remitted  application  of  this  one  grand  specific 

Cultivate  in  your  son  whatever  is  valuable  in 
science,  or  elegant  in  literature.— Independent- 
If  of  its  own  mtrinsic  worth,  it  will,  by  filling 
up  his  time  and  engaging  his  thoughts,  assist  in 
setting  his  mind  above  low  and  sordid  tastes, 
and  leave  him  little  leisure  or  relish  for  the 
base  and  grovelling  pursuits  of  sensuality.  A 
love  of  learning  iudiciously  instilled,  is  amonsgt 
the  most  pro&ble  kyman  pressrvatives  firom 
vulgar  vice ;  though  since  it  is  human,  it  can  go 
but  certain  lengths  as  to  morsl  benefit ;  and  we 
have  witnessed  many  deplorable  instances  of  its 
imilure,  in  minds  of  the  highest  literary  attain- 
menti,  ibr  want  of  being  under  the  direction  of 
a  superior  principle.  It  is,  however,  a  most 
valuable  auxiliary,  not  only  in  improving  the  in- 
tellect and  refining  the  taste,  but,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  in  rescuing  so  much  leisure 
from  inferior  pursuits. 

But  learning,  be  it  repeated,  though  it  invi- 
gorates  the  mind,  will  not  reform  it  It  is  a 
shining  ornament,  but  not  of  the  nature  of  a  cor- 
rective. Moral  evil  is  not  cured,  is  not  regula- 
ted,— nay  it  may  even  be  inflamed  by  it,  where 
intellectual  science  is  made  its  own  end,  and  not 
considered  subservient  to  a  higher.  Learning 
will  strongly  teach  him  to  despise  what  is 
worthless  in  composition,  bat  will  foeUy  lift  him 


above  what  is  nnworthy  in  practice.  It  will 
correct  his  taste,  but  will  not  enable  him  to 
resist  temptation  ;  it  will  improve  his  judgment 
of  the  world,  but  will  not  secure  him  fVom  its 
pollutions.  Human  learning  will  only  teach 
him  the  knowledge  of  others;  the  Bible  that  of 
himedf. 

Let  him  therefiire  enter  into  the  battle  of  the 
world  armed  with  weapons  fixmi  the  divine 
armoury ;  stoutly  fornisbed  with  motives  and 
arguments  drawn  fh>m  religion,  of  potency  to 
fortify  his  resolutions,  convince  his  nnderstsnd* 
ing,  and  afieet  his  heart  Let  him  see  in  voor 
example,  that  religion  is  neither  unmanly  or 
ungentlemanly.  Accustom  him  not  to  bear  the 
three  dominant  spiritual,  and  intellectual  sins^ 
PEioB,  siLriBHiass,  and  ■oonsii ,  treated  with  an 
indulgence  not  shown  to  such  as  are  more  die. 
reputable,  gross,  and  scandalous.  Against  both 
classes  the  whole  artillerr  of  the  Goepel  is  im- 
partially levelled.  Of  the  first,  peculiar  con* 
demnation  is  intimated  in  Scripture.  Of  prido 
it  is  obssrved,  that  *God  resisteth  the  proud,' 
and  that  it  is  bard  to  be  found  *  fighting  against 
God.*  Against  selfishness  it  is  specifically  pro- 
claimed, that  *  no  man*  with  any  pretensions  to 
a  Christian  character  Miveth  to  himself;*  that 
we  are  not  to  *  seek  our  own  things,*  and  that 
we  must  *  bear  one  another's  burdens.* — Against 
egotism  a  hoat  of  precepts  preeent  themselves  in 
battle  array,—*  to  estsem  others  better  than  our- 
sslves,  to  avoid  vain  glory,  to  look  on  the  things 
of  others ;  to  be  slow  to  speak,  ready  to  hear.* 

Though  these  interior  and  mentd  sins  are  as 
much  cherished  by  impiety  as  those  which  are 
coarssr  and  more  notorious,  yst  ss  the  latter  can 
produce  no  plausible  pretence  for  their  indul- 
gence ;  as  they  cannot  be  qualified  by  any  so- 
phistnr,  nor  covered  by  any  artifice,  tbe^  are 
less  lixelT  to  hold  out  to  the  end.  Morahty  is 
disffosted  by  vulgar  vice,  by  the  practical  sins 
of  ue  ssnsoal  man ;  but  mere  morality  can  never 
extirpate  the  vices  of  the  heart  and  mind :  it  is 
not  alwaye  her  aim,  nor  if  it  were,  could  she 
accomplish  it. 

In  your  conversation  with  the  youn^  person* 
do  not  be  satisfied  to  generalize  religion.  Re- 
ligion is  an  indefinite  term,  a  vague  word  which 
may  be  made  to  involve  a  variety  of  meanings, 
and  to  amalgamate  a  number  of  discrepanciee. 
It  may  release  a  roan  from  all  the  prescribed 
institutions  of  Christianity;  it  may  set  him 
looee  from  all  its  peculiar  doctrines  and  re- 
straints; turn  him  adrift,  and  dismiss  him  to  his 
choioe  between  the  *  Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord,* 
of  the  sceptical  poet  Since  life  and  immortality 
have  been  brou|^ht  to  lijpht  by  the  Gospel,  a 
general  religion  u  no  reUgion  at  all.  His  must 
be  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament  Be  not 
ashamed  to  teach  your  son  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  If  you  believe  that  there  is  no  othsr 
name  under  heaven  by  which  yourself  can  be 
saved,  you  must  be  assured  that  there  is  no  other 
salvation  for  your  son.  Defor  not  then  too  long 
to  communicate  to  him  the  distinctive  pecu- 
liarities of  our  faith.  Other  notions  will  occupy 
the  space  which  you  leave  vacant  O I  stamp 
the  right  impressions  on  his  heart  while  it  is 
soft,  tender,  and  ductile ;  and  he  will  hereafter 
mix  these  early  imbibed  feelings,  and  sentiment% 
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and  prineipldi,  wHHh  his  other  tweet  iMociations, 
his  other  pleaeioff  reooUectiona  of  the  ?ernal 
aeaaon  of  life;  cheriahed  ima^!  which  the 
matared  mind  ie  food  of 'retraoiiig,  and  which 
oommoiily  remain  nvid  when  moat  othera  have 
laded,  or  are  obliterated. 

Fancy  not  that  theie  acqoiaitions  and  puraaita 
wiH  blight  the  openingr  bade  of  yoatbfal  ^ayety ; 
that  they  will  check  hia  Tivacity,  or  obatrnct  hia 
amiable  cheerfalneu.  The  ingenuons  anvitia- 
ted  mind  ia  never  ao  happy  as  when  in  a  Ktate 
of  virtuous  exertion,  aa  when  engaged  about 
some  object  lo  which  it  must  look  up ;  aomething 
which,  kindling  ita  energiea  raisea  ita  views ; 
aomething  which  excites  the  ambition  of  lift- 
ing it  above  itself. 

Much  leas  fear  that  the  pursuits  here  recom- 
mended will  depress  his  genius ;  it  will  exalt  it ; 
his  mind  wUl  find  wider  room  in  which  to  ex- 
pand ;  his  horiion  will  be  more  extensive ;  his  in- 
tellectaal  eye  will  take  in  a  wider  range ;  the 
whole  man  will  have  an  ample  region  in  which  to 
expatiate.  To  know  that  he  ia  formed  for  im- 
mortality, is  not  like!  jT  to  contract  his  ideas,  or  to 
shorten  his  views.  It  is  irreligion  which  shrinks 
and  shrivels  up  the  faculties,  by  debasing  the 
spirit,  and  degrading  the  soul. 

And  if  to  know  that  he  is  an  immortal  being 
will  exalt  hia  ideaa,  to  know  that  he  ia  an  ao- 
oountable  being  will  correct  his  habita.  If  to 
know  that  *  God  u*  will  raise  hia  thoughts  and 
desirea  to  all  that  ia  perfect,  fair,  and  good, — ^lo 
know  that '  God  ia  the  rewarder  of  all  diem  that 
aeek  Him,'  will  stimulate  him  in  the  race  of 
Christian  doty ; — to  know  that  there  is  a  day 
in  which  God  will  judge  the  world,  will  quicken 
his  preparation  for  that  day. 

Am  he  advances  in  age  and  knowledge,  im- 
press upon  his  mind,  that  in  that  day  of  awful 
inquisition  he  must  stand  uoeonnected,  single, 
naked  i  It  is  net  the  best  attachmenta  he  may 
have  formed,  the  meet  valuable  societies  to 
which  he  may  have  belonged,  that  will  then 
stand  him  any  ataad.  He  most  therefore  join 
them  now  with  a  pure  and  simple  intention;— 
he  must  not  seek  them  aa  something  on  which 
to  lean,  aa  something  with  which  to  ahare  his 
responsibility — this  is  his  own  single  undivided 
concern.  It  is  vain  to  hope  that  by  belonging 
to  any  society,  however  good,  to  any  party 
however  honourable,  he  can  shrink  ^om  hi, 
own  persona],  individual,  aeoountablenesa.  The 
anion  of  the  labourera  givea  no  claim  to  the 
division  of  the  responsibility.  In  this  world 
we  may  be  most  useful  among  bodiea  of  men ; 
in  the  great  judgment  we  moat  atand  alone. 
We  assist  ihem  here,  but  they  cannot  answer 
for  us  hereaAer. 

From  hia  Bible,  and  from  his  Bible  only,  let 
him  draw  his  sense  of  thoee  principles,  of  that 
standard  by  which  he  will  hereafter  be  judged ; 
and  be  careful  ever  to  diatin^niah  in  hia  mind 
between  the  worldly  inorabty  which  he  may 
learn  from  the  multitude,  and  that  Christian 
bolineas  which  is  the  dictate  of  the  Scripturea, 
and  of  the  Scriptures  alone.  Teach  him  to  dia- 
oover  there,  be  cannot  diacover  it  too  soon,  that 
it  ia  not  a  set  of  proverbial  moral  maxims,  a 
fow  random  good  actiona,  decorous  and  inofibn- 
aive  manners,  the  effect  of  natural  feeling,  of 


ftahion,  of  custom,  of  regard  to  health,  of  desire 
of  reputation,  that  will  make  a  truly  valuable 
character.  This  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  cer- 
tain popular  virtnea,  or  rather  fractiona  of  vir- 
tuea ;  for  there  is  no  integral  virtue  where  there 
is  no  religion.  Pleaaing  mannera  will  attract 
popular  regard,  and  worldly  motives  will  pro- 
duce popular  actions ;  but  genuine  virtue  pro- 
ceeds only  from  Christian  principles.  The  one 
ii  efflorescence,  the  other  is  fruit 

After  all,  though  you  cannot  by  your  best  ex- 
ertions, seconded  by  the  most  iervent  prayer, 
without  which  exertion  will  neither  be  rightly 
directed  nor  successfully  prosecuted,  command 
success ;  yet  what  a  support  will  it  be  under 
the  possible  defeat  of  your  fairest  hopes,  that 
you  strove  to  avert  it !  £ven  if,  through  the  pre- 
valence of  temptation,  the  perverseness  of  his 
own  nature,  and  the  maliffnity  of  his  oorruptiona, 
the  barbaroua  son  bHoM  disappoint  the  beat 
founded  hopea  of  the  careful  parent ;  what  a 
heartfelt  consolation  would  it  afford  you,  under 
this  heaviest  of  all  triala,  that  the  misconduct 
of  the  child  is  not  imputable  to  the  neglect  of 
the  father !  The  severest  evil — and  this  perhaps 
is  the  most  severe— is  supportable,  when  not 
aggravated  by  the  consciousness  that  we  have 
contributed  to  bring  it  upon  ourselves.  Though 
it  will  not  pluck  the  stingrfrom  his  guilt,  it  wiH 
render  the  poignancy  of  your  own  anguiah  more 
tolerable. 

But  let  ua  indulge  higher  hopes  and  brighter 

Erospects  for  our  country.  We  refer  to  those 
opes  with  which  the  first  chapter  of  this  little 
work  concluded,  namely,  the  rich  provision 
which  God  has  pot  into  our  hands  for  accom- 
plishing  his  great  designs  in  our  favour.  The 
hope  therein  expressed,  and  the  means  humbly 
suggested  for  accomplishing  it,  was  the  re-for* 
mation  of  the  British  character.  We  have  hero, 
feebly  indeed,  but  honestly,  shown  what  ob- 
viously app«>ars  to  be  the  best  security,  the  most 
effectual  barrier,  against  the  vices  and  contami- 
nation of  our  prolonged  continental  intercourae. 
Religious  education,  with  God^s  blessing  upon 
it,  which  every  truly  Christian  father  will  not 
fail  to  invoke,  is  all  in  all  towards  the  restoration, 
the  elevation  of  our  national  character.  And 
let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  the  education 
of  the  rich  which  must  finally  determine  the 
fate,  at  once  of  rich  and  poor ;  and  by  oonae. 
quence,  which  muat  determine  the  deatiny  of 
our  country. 

Here  then  is  Britain's  laat,  best  hope ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  unparalleled  advantages 
we  poeaeaa  in  a  learned  and  orthodox  clergy, 
who  instruct  us  in  the  sanctuary,  and  who  pre- 
side over  our  public  and  private  seminaries, 
why  need  we  despair  7  Why  need  we  doubt, 
that  the  Chriatian  religion,  grafted  on  the  sub- 
stantial  stock  of  the  genuine  British  character, 
and  watered  by  the  dewa  of  heaven,  may  bring 
forth  the  noblest  productions  of  which  this  lower 
world  is  cabbie ;  though  neither  the  security 
nor  the  triumph  will  be  complete  till  these 
*  Trees  of  Righteoosneae*  are  tranaplanted  into 
the  paradise  of  God. 

Reader  if  you  are  indeed  a  Christian  father, 
anticipate  in  idea  that  triumphant  moment, 
when,  having  east  your  crown  at  the  foot  of  the 
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•tsrnal  Uiron«,  yoti  flhaH  be  called  upon  to  give 
an  •ccount  of  your  own  conduct,  and,  aa  far  as 
had  depended  on  you,  of  that  of  your  offspring. 
Think  of  the  moItipUed  felicities  of  meeting,  in 
the  presence  of  God,  those  whom  your  example 
•ad  instrQCtioii  ha?*,  through  his  grace,  contri> 


buted  to  bring  hither !  Think  what  it  will  be, 
to  be  able,  amidst  all  the  hotte  of  heaven,  amidst 
the  innumerable  company  of  angels,  and  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect — Uiink  of  beinsr 
able  to  say  to  the  Universal  Fattier,  *  Behold,.  I 
and  the  children  thou  hast  given  me  V 


ON  DOMESTIC  ERRORS 

IN  OPINION,  AND  IN  CERTAIN  PRACTICAL  HABITS. 


On  S§undtu$9  in  Judgment,  mnd  Cimiitteney  in 

Conduct. 

An  B  preliminary  to  the  following  pages,  the 
writer  begs  leave  to  observe,  that  it  consists 
rather  of  miscellaneous  observations  on  a  variety 
of  topics,  than  in  an  attempt  at  a  systematic 
view  of  religion  or  morals.  It  does  not  pretend 
to  present  an  exhibition  of  Christian  doctrine,  or 
to  prescribe  the  duties  of  a  Christian  life.  It  is 
presumed  that  the  generality  of  readers  who 
shall  honour  these  pa^s  with  their  attention, 
are  already,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  religious 
ebaracters ;  consequently,  standing  in  little  need 
of  such  information  as  her  humMe  talents  could 
have  imparted.  But  as  religion  is  become  a 
•abject  of  increasing  and  more  genera]  interest, 
it  may  not  be  unseasonable,  as  we  proceed,  to 
point  out  some  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  less 
advanced  Christian  may  be  liable,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  evils  which  may  subsist  with  high 
outward  profession.  To  those  who  are  beginning 
to  see  the  importance  of  religion  ;  and  of  such 
persons,  adored  be  Almighty  goodness !  the 
Dumber  is  rapidly  augmenting ;  to  those  inte- 
resting characters,  may  the  writer  venture  to 
address  a  few  words  of  affectionate  and  respect- 
ful counsel  7  Carefully  encourage  the  first  dawn- 
ing dispositions  of  piety  in  your  heart,  cherish 
•very  indication  of  a  change  in  your  views  and 
an  improvement  in  your  sentiments.  Let  not 
the  world,  nor  the  things  of  the  world,  stifle  the 
new-born  principle,  nor  make  yon  ashamed  mo- 
destly to  avow  iU 

But  while  you  cultivate  this  principle  by  every 
possible  means,  avoid  the  danger  of  fancying 
tiiat  your  religion  is  confirmed  when  it  is  scarce- 
ly began.  Do  not  conclude  that  a  complete 
ohange  has  been  eflTected  in  your  iieart  because 
there  is  a  revolution  in  your  opinions,  and  a  fa- 
vourable alteration  in  your  feelings.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  Christian  character  is  not  the  work  of 
a  day  ;  not  only  are  the  views  to  be  changed, 
but  the  habits  to  be  new  moulded ;  not  only  is 
the  heart  to  be  convinced  of  sin,  but  its  propen- 
sities are  to  be  bent  in  a  contrary  direction.  Bo 
not  impatient,  therefore,  to  make  a  public  dis- 
doeure  of  your  eentimenta.  Religion  is  an  in- 
terior concern.  Try  yoursslves,  prove  your- 
■elves*  eaamine  yourselves,  distrust  yourselves. 
Seek  oounsel  of  wise,  established,  sober  Chris- 
tians.  Pray  earnestly  for  more  light  and  know- 
ledge, and  especially  for  perseverance.  Pray 
that  you  may  be  able  to  go  on  with  the  same 
aaal  with  which  you  set  out    Of  how  many 


may  it  be  said,  *  Ye  did  run  well — what  hinder* 
ed  you  V  You  ran  too  faet ;  your  speed  ex- 
hausted your  strength ;  you  had  not  counted  the 
cost. 

Carefully  distinguish  between  the  feverish 
heat  of  animal  fervour,  and  the  vital  warmth  of 
Christian  feeling.  Mere  youthful  energy,  ope- 
rating upon  a  newly  awakened  remorse  for  a 
thoughtlees  life,  will  carry  the  mind  certain 
leogUis ;  but  if  unaccompanied  with  humility, 
repentance,  and  a  continual  application  for  a 
better  strength  than  your  own,  this  slight  re. 
source  will  soon  fail.  It  is  not  that  principle 
which  will  encourage  progress ;  it  is  not  that 
Divine  support  which  will  carry  you  on  to  the 
end.  The  Christian  race  is  not  to  be  run  at  a 
heat:  religion  is  a  steady,  progressive  course; 
it  gains  speed  also :  progress  quickens  the  pace ; 
for  the  nearer  the  approach  to  the  goal,  the  mor« 
ardent  is  the  desire  to  reach  it.  And  though,  in 
your  further  advance,  you  may  imagine  your- 
self not  so  near  as  you  did  when  you  first  set 
out,  this  is  not  really  the  case ;  you  have  a  lower 
opinion  of  your  state,  because  you  have  obtained 
higher  views  of  the  spirituality  of  the  law  of 
God,  and  a  more  humbling  sense  of  your  own 
un worthiness.  Even  the  almoat  Christian  pro- 
phet seems  not  to  have  been  previously  so  deeply 
convinced  of  sin,  as,  when  overwhelmed  by  the 
glory  of  the  Divine  vision,  he  exclaimed,  *  Mine 
eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  !* 

The  person  who  addresses  you  has  seen  some 
promising  characters  sadly  disappoint  the  hopes 
their  early  stages  in  religion  had  excited.  By 
taking  too  high  a  tone  at  first,  they  not  oniv 
loet  all  the  ground  they  had  gained,  but  sunk 
into  indifference  themselves,  accompanied  with 
a  prejudice  against  serious  piety  in  others. 
They  not  only  became  deserters,  but  went  over 
to  the  enemy's  csmp.  Avoid  this  error.  The 
world  is  too  much  disposed  to  impute  rashness, 
presumptioui  and  enthusiasm  to  the  purest  and 
most  correct  religious  characters.  In  your  in- 
stance let  them  not  be  furnished  with  any  ground 
for  this  oensure  by  your  deserving  it  If  you 
sdvance,  you  glorify  God,  and  promote  your  own 
salvation ;  if  you  recede,  you  injure  the  cause 
you  now  intend  to  serve,  and  bring  upon  your- 
selves a  fearful  condemnation.  Self-abasement, 
self-examination,  and  prayer,  are  the  best  pre- 
servatives  for  all  who  have  entered  on  a  reli- 
gious life,  and  are  especially  becoming  incipient 
Christians. 

There  ie  one  thing  we  would  more  particularly 
preas  on  the  important  class  we  are  now  taking 
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fhe  Ubertj  to-addrMi  }— it  i$  the  euUivatum  of  a 
90und  judgment,  Of  all  peraun*  religrioai  per. 
■ODs  are  most  bound  to  calUvato  this  precioas 
faoahy.  We  see  how  highly  the  great  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  valued  it.  In  directing  the  spi. 
ritual  laboure  of  hit  beloved  yoong  friend,  in 
•tirring  him  up  to  every  good  word  and  work, 
he  doea  not  forget  this  exhortation: — *  Tht  Lord 
give  thee  a  rigki  understanding  in  aU  things  V 
Again,  he  prays  for  hia  beloved  Philippiana, 
'  that  their  love  may  abound  more  and  more  in 
knowledge  and  in  all  jud^enf  And  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  youthful  Biahop  of  Crete,  he  re- 
peata  the  admonition  to  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  to  be  sober  minded.  These  admonitions 
acquire  great  additional  force  when  it  is  consi- 
dered, that  he  who  gave  them  was  a  man  of  ex- 
ceeding ardency  of  temper,  and  of  zeal  without 
a  parallel.  This  efxperienced  saint  must  have 
frequently  seen  the  danger  of  imprudent  piety, 
of  self-confidence,  of  a  zeal  not  regulated  by 
knowledge ;  and  therefore  presses  the  great  im- 
portance of  a  sound  judgment. 

Judgment  is  to  the  facultica  of  the  mind,  what 
charity  is  to  the  virtues  of  the  heart ;  as  without 
charity  the  latter  are  of  little  worth,  so  without 
judgment  talents  are  of  little  comparative  use. 

Judgment,  with  the  aid  of  Grod's  Spirit,  and 
the  instructiona  of  hia  word,  ia  the  balance  in 
which  qualitiea  are  weighed,  by  which  the  pro- 
portiona  of  our  dutiea,  and  the  harmony  of  our 
virtues,  are  preaerved  ;  for  it  keepa  not  only  the 
talents  in  iuat  subordination,  but  the  principles 
in  due  equipoise.  When  exerciaed  in  aubaervi- 
ence  to  the  Divine  rule,  the  faculty  becomea  a 
virtue,  and  a  virtue  of  a  higher  order.  It  re- 
straina  irregularity,  it  aubduea  vanity,  it  cor- 
recta  impetuosity,  it  checks  enthuaiaam,  and  it 
checks  it  without  diminishing  zeal. 

One  of  the  moat  powerful  defendera,  not  only 
•four  church  polity,  but  of  our  church  doctrines, 
has  had  the  renown  of  all  hia  great  qualities  so 
absorbed  in  the  quality  we  are  recommending  ; 
or,  rather,  this  waa  ao  much  the  faculty  which 
maintained  hia  great  talents  and  qualities  in 
their  doe  order,  that  we  never  read  the  name  of 
Hooker  without  the  previous  application  of  this 
weighty  epithet-— the  JUDicioirs. 

Judgment  is  so  &r  from  being  a  cooler  of 
leal,  as  some  suppose,  that  it  increases  its  eflect 
by  directing  its  movements ;  and  a  warm  heart 
wiU  always  produce  more  extensive,  because 
more  lasting  good,  when  conducted  by  a  cool 
head. 

We  speak  of  this  attribute  the  more  positive, 
ly,  because  it  is  one,  which,  more  than  many 
ethers,  depends  on  ourselves.  .  A  sound  judg- 
ment,  indeed,  is  equally  bestowed  with  other 
blessings  by  Him  from  whom  cometh  every  good 
giii ;  yet  it  is  not,  like  the  other  faculties  of  the 
mind,  so  much  born  with  ua,  as  improved  by  ua. 
By  teaching  ua  to  diacern  the  fanlu  of  othera,  it 
warna  ua  to  avoid  them ;  by  detecting  our  own, 
it  leada  to  their  cure.  The  deepeat  humility  ia 
generally  connected  with  the aoundeat  judgment 
The  judicioua  Chriatian  ia  watchful  againat  ape- 
eulative  errora,  as  well  as  against  errors  in  con- 
duct He  never  adopte  any  opinion  because  it 
b  new,  nor  any  practice  because  it  is  ^Mhion- 
able ;  neither  doet  he,  if  it  be  innocent,  reject 


the  latter  merely  for  that  reason.  Judgment  ia, 
in  short,  that  quality  of  the  mind  which  requires 
to  be  kept  in  ever  wakeful  activity ,  and  the  ad- 
vanteges  it  procures  ua,  will  be  more  apparent, 
the  more  it  is  kept  in  exercise. 

Religious  charity  more  especially  demands 
the  full  exercise  of  the  judgment  A  judicious 
Christian  will  double  the  ^xxl  done,  by  hia  se- 
lection  of  the  object,  and  hia  manner  of  relieving 
it  All  thinga  that  are  good  are  not  equally 
good.  A  sound  judgment  discriminates  between 
the  value  of  the  claimante  which  present  them- 
selves, and  bestows  on  them  more  or  less  atten- 
tion, according  to  their  respective  claims. 

Above  all,  an  enlightened  judgment  will  en- 
able you  to  attain  and  to  preserve  consistenct^ 
that  infallible  criterion  of  a  highly  finished 
Chriatian  character,  the  want  of  which  makes 
aome  really  reli^ioua  peraona  not  a  little  vulnera. 
ble.  It  waa  thia  want  in  aome  of  hia  people, 
which  led  an  eminent  divine,  at  once  a  man  of 
deep  piety  and  lively  wit  toaay,  that  *  there  were 
aome  good  persona,  with  whom  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  be  acquainted  in  heaven.'  So  much 
to  be  regretted  ia  it,  that  goodneaa  of  intention 
ia  not  alwaya  attended  by  propriety  in  the  exe- 
cution. 

In  another  claaa,  the  want  of  conaiatency 
makes  not  a  few  appear  over  acrupulooa  aa  to 
aome  minor  pointe,  and  lax  in  others  of  more 
importance.  These  incongruitiee  not  only  bring 
the  individual  into  diacredit,  but  religion  into 
diagrace.  When  the  workl  aeea  peraons,  whoee 
viewa  are  far  from  high,  act  more  conaiatently 
with  their  avowed  viewa,  and  frequently  more 
above  them,  than  aome  whoae  religion  profeaaea 
to  be  of  a  loflier  atendard,  they  will  prefer  the 
lower,  aa  exhibiting  fewer  diacrepanciea,  and 
leas  obvious  contradictions. 

Conaiatency  preaente  Chriatianity  in  her  fair- 
eat  attitude,  in  all  her  lovely  proportion  of  fignre, 
and  correct  aymmetry  of  feature. — Conaiatency 
ia  the  beautiful  reault  of  all  the  qualitiea  and 
gracea  of  a  truly  religioua  mind  united  and 
brought  into  action,  each  individually  right,  all 
relatively  aaaociated. — Where  the  character  ia 
oonaiatent,  prejudice  cannot  ridicule,  nor  infi- 
delity  aneer.  It  may,  indeed,  be  cenaured,  as 
holding  up  a  atandard  above  the  attainment  of 
the  careleaa.  The  world  may  dialike,  but  it  can- 
not dcapiae  it. 

In  the  more  advanced  Chriatian,  religion  may 
aeem  to  be  leaa  prominent  in  parte  of  the  cha. 
racter,  becauae  it  ia  infused  into  the  whole. 
Like  the  life  blood,  ite  vitel  power  pervadea  the 
entire  ayatem  :  not  an  action  of  the  life  that  ia 
not  governed  by  it ;  not  a  quality  of  the  mind 
which  does  not  parUke  of  ito  spirit  It  is  dif. 
fused  through  the  whole  conduct,  and  sheds  ite 
benign  influence,  not  only  on  the  things  done, 
but  on  the  temper  of  the  doer  in  performing 
them.  The  affections  now  have  other  objects, 
the  time  other  dutiea,  the  thoughta  other  em- 
ploy menU. — There  will  be  more  exertion,  but 
'  with  leas  diaplay  ;  less  show,  because  the  prin- 
ciple is  become  more  interior :  it  will  be  less  ob- 
trusive, because  it  is  more  rooted  and  grounded. 
There  will  be  more  humility,  because  the  heart 
will  have  found  oat  ite  own  eorroptions. 

Bj  the  continual  exercise  of  the  judgment, 
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«nd  an  habitiMl  aim  at  aoniistsDcy,  the  Chris- 
tian,  though  animated,  will  be  orderly.  He  will 
be  leee  subject  to  the  ebuIUCiona  of  leal,  aa  well 
m»  to  tha  languon  of  its  decay.  Thus,  thfough 
the  joint  operation  of  judgment  in  the  inielleot, 
and  principle  in  the  heart,  the  religion  is  become 
equable,  regular,  conaistent 

There  never  was  but  one  risible  exhibition  of 
infallible  judgment  and  complete  consistency. 
In  that  Di?ine  person  who  vouchsafed  to  pitch 
bis  tent  among  us,  and  to  dwell  with  men  on 
earth,  that  He  might  give  us  a  peHeot  example 
in  his  life,  before  He  obtained  salvation  far  us 
by  bis  death — in  Him  alone  was  judgment  with- 
out  any  shadow  of  error,  consistency  without 
any  speck  of  imperfection.  His  divine  per* 
UAmdm  none  can  approach ;  but  all  may  humbly 
imitate  those  which  come  within  the  compass 
of  bis  humanity. 


On  Nowel  Opimwiu  i»  ReUgiotu 

AaoNo  the  numerous  innovations  of  this  In- 
novating age,  it  is  deeply  U>  be  lamented,  that 
religion  should  come  in  ror  so  large  a  portion. 
Of  this  we  have  a  melancholy  instance  in  the 
systsm  of  the  new  secession. — ^Many  are  die- 
torting  the  sacred  doctrines,  and  slighting  the 
practical  ethics  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
religion  of  the  Goapel  ia  employed  to  fomiah 
arms  against  itselC  The  truth  as  it  is  in  Jeeus, 
is  fearlessly  controverted  :  its  sanctity  is  no  se- 
curity ;  its  Divine  authority  is  no  protection. 

In  the  new  system — strange  to  say  !  the  har- 
dihood of  the  sceptic  is  adopted  for  the  professed 
purpose  of  purifying  Chriatianity.  The  dogma- 
tism of  the  unbeliever  is  employed  for  improv- 
ing our  faith  in  the  religion  which  the  unbe- 
liever denies ! 

This  heterogeneous  system  composed  of  dif- 
ferent elements,  made  up  of  conflicting  princi- 
ples, unhappily  ia  not  brought  forward  by  the 
avowed  oppoeers,  but  by  the  profeesed  and  aeal- 
oua  friends  of  Christianity  ;—4>y  religionists 
placing  themselves  much  above  the  standard  of 
their  former  pious  associatss,  with  whom  they 
once  went  to  the  house  of  God  as  firienda ;  by 
Chriatians  so  critiodly  scrupulous,  that  they  can 
no  longer  go  to  that  house  at  all. 

Novelties  in  the  sciences  and  in  the  arts  may 
bs,  and  generally  are,  benefioiaL  Every  inven- 
taon  may  be  an  improvement ;  but  in  religion 
they  are  delusions.  Genuine  Christianity  is  not, 
as  one  class  of  men  seem  to  suppose,  a  modern 
invention  ;  serious  piety  is  no  fresh  innovation. 
*  That  which  was  from  the  beginning  declared 
we  uilto  you/  are  the  words  of  inspiration ;  the 
new  and  living  way,  therefore,  now  so  much  de- 
preciated, is  only  a  continuation  in  the  good  old 
way  so  loni{  ago  recommended  by  the  prophet. 

Nor  is  Christianity,  as  the  recent  party  seem 
to  suppose,  a  superannuated  thing,  which  wants 
repairing  ;  nor  is  it  an  incomplete  thing,  which 
wants  filling  up ;  nor  is  it  a  redundant  thing, 
whose  excrescences  want  lopping ;  nor  a  defec- 
tive thing,  whoee  deficiencies  must  be  supplied  ; 
nor  an  erronooue  thing,  whose  errara  mnat  be 
expanged. 


But  to  do  these  roaleooatuita  juatioe,  they  do 
not  resemble  those  reformers  who  are  contented 
to  expoee  the  defects  of  an  existing  system« 
without  providing  a  remedy.  This  restoration« 
this  purifying,  this  repairing,  this  expunging, 
this  loppmg,  this  grafting,  this  perfecting,  they 
have  actually  and  gratuitously  taken  into  their 
own  hande,  with  a  view  either  to  improve  the 
old  religion,  or,  as  their  progress  rather  threat- 
ens, to  produce  a  new  one ;  while  the  champions 
of  the  antiquated  system  all  agree  that  *  the  old 
is  better.' 

Some  Chriatians  of  the  primitive  ages  were 
not  then,  perhapa  many  of  the  present  age  are 
not  now,  aware,  that  he  who  overleaps  the  truth, 
erra  as  widely  as  be  who  falls  short  of  it ;  nay, 
the  danger  is  even  greater,  as  it  is  more  difficult 
to  recede  than  to  advance.  It  was  the  vain  de* 
aire  of  overtaming  establiahed  truths,  of  being 
wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  God,  of  being  more 
perfect  than  the  perfection  of  the  Gospel,  of 
giving  new  gloeees  to  old  opinions,  and  rejecting 
all  opmions  which  did  not  hit  their  own  die. 
tempered  foncies ;  together  with  the  temptation 
of  being  conaidered  as  the  founders  of  a  new 
school,— which  gave  rise  to  the  Ebionites,  the 
Certntbiana,  the  Marcionitea,  and  various  other 
sects ;  and  which  has  continued  to  this  day,  to 
introduce  successive  heresies  into  the  church  of 
Christ. 

Of  the  two  classes  above  mentioned — those 
who  think  true  religion  a  novelty,  and  those 
who  are  endeavouring  to  introduce  a  novel  re- 
ligion, though  they  are  the  very  antipodes  of 
each  other,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which 
baa  wandered  most  widely  from  the  truth. 
Scylla  has  it  wrecks  aa  well  as  Charybdis* 
Though  each  thinka  that  the  onlv  way  to  safety 
is  to  recede  as  far  as  possible  n-om  the  other, 
yet,  by  this  increasing  desire  of  mutual  reces- 
sion, they  are  in  more  danger  of  gradually  ap- 
proaching to  each  other,  if  not  of  finally  meet, 
ing,  than  either  intended  or  believed  at  first  set- 
ting out 

In  one  quarter  we  bear  the  most  consoling  of 
all  dootrinee— the  doctrine  on  which  the  great 
hinge  of  Christianity  turna, — rejected  aa  false, 
and  ita  defenders  derided,  as  if  they  were  adopt- 
ing it  to  be  a  aubetitute  for  virtuous  practice. 
We  bear  one  community  apoken  of  by  its  pro* 
feeeora  as  triumphantly  bearing  away  from  all 
others  the  proud  distinction  of  ratfbaoitty.  It  is 
a  monopoly  not  to  be  allowed.  If  by  rational 
religion  is  meant  a  religion  singularly  adapted 
to  rational  beings,  no  church  on  earth  has  a 
fairer  claim  to  iae  appellation  than  the  Church 
of  England.  It  is  rational  to  exercise  our  rea- 
son in  examining  and  weighing  the  evidences 
of  Christianity ;  and,  having  dearly  proved  the 
authority  on  which  tliey  are  grounded,  it  is  then 
rational  to  submit  our  reason  to  its  doctrines. 
It  is  rational  to  believe  that  we  are  apoatates 
from  our  original  brightness ;  not  only  because 
we  perceive  it  to  be  a  scriptural  doctrine,  but 
because  we  see  it  in  all  around  us,  and  feel  it  in 
all  within  us. 

It  is  rational  for  a  being  conscious  of  its  weak- 
ness, to  desire  to  lean  upon  something  that  ia 
strong ;  we  therefore  lean  upon  a  rock,  and  that 
rock  is  Cbriat  Our  cburob  la  a  rational  cburobt 
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for  it  it  lober  without  ooldnest,  «nd  animatod 
without  enthasiasm.  Ita  aervioe  anitea  the  af- 
fections of  the  heart  with  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  ;  it  teacbea  to  pray  with  the  spirit  and  with 
the  understandingr  also.  Though  it  lays  hold 
with  a  firmly  g^raspin^  hand  on  the  blessed  doc- 
trine  of  the  atonement,  yet  it  is  so  far  from 
using  this  doctrine  as  a  pretence  fiir  aegflecting 
virtuous  practice,  that  it  draws  from  thence  new 
motives,  new  sanctions,  new  encouragements. 
It  leaches  that  without  shedding  of  blmid  there 
is  no  remission  for  sin,  while  it  declares  that 
without  repentance,  and  without  holiness,  there 
is  no  salvation  for  sinners. 

The  sound  members  of  this  church  acknow- 
ledge that  there  are  mysteries  in  our  religion ; 
but  the  same  reason  which  employed  its  best 
energies  in  proving  the  Divine  authority  of 
Scripture,  has  convinced  them  that  the  secret 
things  which  belong  to  Qod  must  be  adored  now, 
and  will  be  fully  understood  hereafler.  The  le. 
jritimate  members  of  the  church,  fbr  she  has,  it 
IS  to  be  fbared,  some  spurious  ones,  are  not  sur- 
prised that  in  a  revelation  from  heaven  there 
should  be  mysteries,  but  they  believe  that  these 
sacred  mysteries  are  meant  aa  exercises  of  faith 
to  the  probationers  fbr  Heaven ;  are  meant  to 
promote  humility ;  which  they  consider,  what- 
ever others  do,  as  a  giand  fundamental  in  reli- 
gion. They  do  not  pretend  to  know  in  what 
manner  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  on  the  human 
heart ;  but  they  know  that  it  does  operate,  be- 
cause  it  produces  that  change  of  heart  which 
they  are  not  ashamed  to  call  the  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  which  distinguishes  the 
vital  from  the  nominal  Christian.  They  leave 
to  those  who  have  sufficient  natural  resources 
in  their  own  minds,  if  such  there  be,  to  reject 
assistance  which  they  fervently  implore ;  assist- 
ance  without  which  they,  who  think  they  stand, 
may  finally  fall. 

These  humble  dependants  on  INvine  grace 
come  at  length  to  sttain,  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
ternal evidences  of  Christianity,  an  internal  evi- 
dence  In  their  own  bosom,  which,  so  far  fh>m 
giving  them  any  elation  of  heart,  any  eccentri- 
city of  doctrine,  any  irregularity  of  conduct, 
preaerves  them  from  each  while  it  affords  them 
*  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing.* 

But  while  we  put  in  the  fkir  claim  of  our 
chureh  to  rational  religion,  we  do  not  make  an 
exclusive  pretension  to  this,  or  any  other  excel- 
lence.  Every  human  institution  bears  on  it 
some  marks,  greater  or  less,  that  it  ia  human, 
of  course  imperfect ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  guard 
tts  against  the  Tolly  of  such  a  pompous  assump- 
tion to  know,  that  an  erroneous  church  not  only 
assumes  the  appellation  of  infalliUe  itself^  but 
gives  it  also  to  its  infirm,  mutable,  human  head, 
to  a  being  certain  of  death,  and  liable  to  sin. 

But  if  we  do  not  claim  soundness  as  well  as 
rationality,  fbr  our  exclusive  possession,  we  are 
more  likely  to  perpetuate  both,  than  the  best 
societiee  of  separatists.  All  that  is  good  in  our 
chureh  is  likely  to  be  secured  to  it  by  the  fbnce 
of  an  establishment  An  enclosure  is  not  so 
likely  to  be  broken  in  upon  from  without,  as  a 
society  planted  in  the  waste.  We  are  likely,  I 
say,  to  be  secured  from  the  introduction  of  new 
dogmas,  as  well  as  to  be  preterved  in  our  long 
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adopted  principles.  The  pale  which  eneirelee 
our  church,  and  the  formularies  which  belong  to 
it,  do  not  leave  it  open  to  the  experiments  of 
now  projectors,  to  the  incursions  of  fresh  inno- 
vators. Above  all  it  is  enriched  by  a  great  mass 
of  the  Divine  treaeures  of  Scripture ;  the  spirit 
of  which  is  also  expanded  in  our  collects  and 
prayers,  so  that,  as  we  have  observed  in  another 
place,  if  the  pulpit  ahould  in  any  instance  un- 
happily  degenerate  in  doctrine,  the  desk  will 
still  furnish  a  perpetual  antidote.  It  may  in- 
deed deserve  the  name  of  the  ettablUhment  not 
only  as  being  the  rational  religion,  but  as  beinpr 
built  on  the  foundation  of  the  everlasting  Gospe^ 
on  the  doctrines  taught  by  prophets  and  evangel- 
ists, Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner 
stone. 

In  another  of  the  quarters  alluded  to,  the  more 
novel  system,  we  hear  much  of  opiniona  but  lit- 
tle of  practice ;  much  of  doctrines,  but  little  of 
holiness ;  much  of  fidth-— a  disfn-oportioned  and 
unproductive  faith— but  little  of  repentance. 
These  mjod  ingredients,  which,  when  severally 
coupled  together,  make  up  the  sum  and  aub- 
stance  of  Christianity,— these  joint  essentials, 
which  Saint  Paul  preached  mvariably,  and 
which  by  never  separating,  he  preached  efSsc- 
tually,  are  now  considered  aa  separate  interests, 
and  severed  from  each  other  as  having  no  ne- 
cessary connection. 

We  are  very  far  from  the  injustice  of  accus- 
ing those  who  propagate  doctrinea  which  are 
evidently  unscriptural,  of  being  themselves  un- 
holy. In  some  of  the  leading  characters  we 
fully  believe  the  contrary  to  be  the  case ;  but 
the  obvious  effect  of  such  doctrines  on  those  who 
hear  them,  is  not  only  to  lessen  their  value  for 
practical  preaching,  but  to  lead  them  to  consider 
personal  holiness  as  making  no  part  of  the  things 
which  accompany  salvation. 

Those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  eccle- 
siastical history,  must  know  that  in  the  most 
flourishing  ages  of  the  church,  even  when  Chris- 
tianity was  tost  understood  and  most  success- 
fully practised,  errors  of  opinion  most  readily 
started  up,  the  ephemeral  fungus  of  a  luxuriant 
soil;  they  were  fl«quently  the  suggestion  of 
fanciful  and  mistaken,  rather  than  of  immoral 
men.  Our  great  spiritual  adversary,  who  suc- 
cessfully employs  the  vicunu  as  the  corruptora 
of  morals,  knows  it  to  be  a  stale  and  fruitless 
device  to  make  them  his  a^nts  fbr  misleading 
the  judgment  and  bewildering  the  imagination  ; 
and  tberefbre,  by  a  refinement  of  ingenuity* 
prompts  the  more  virtuous  to  the  accompliah. 
ment  of  spiritual  mischiefs.  Moral  men  are  hie 
selected  instruments  fbr  broaching  novel,  entic- 
ing, and  dangerous  opinions.  These  moral  but 
wayward  persons  seem  to  have  overlooked  the 
fine  supplication  of  the  Apostle,  that  God  would 
**eBtablish,  strengthen,  settle  them.**  These 
terms,  which  indeed  are  not  synonymes,  but 
shades :— theee  terms,  a  noble  climax,  implying 
not  equality,  but  gradation,  are  now  inverted. 
Every  move  in  the  new  machine  aeems  to  shake, 
weaken,  unsettle.  One  pin  in  the  M  system  ia 
pulled  out  after  another,  till  the  whole  magnifi- 
cent  fabric,  if  its  security  depended  on  them, 
would  fall  to  the  ground.  The  patriarch  Jacob 
has  shown  us  in  the  chiraQter  of  his  vaei 
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■on  Reuben,  how  deetnMStiTe  inetability  ie  of  ex. 
cellence. 

We  are  esaored  that  the  ehan^  in  these  ever 
▼aryinff  theoriee  are  so  frequent,  that  to  confnte 
them  would  be  as  difficult  aa  unnecesaary  ;  for 
that  which  by  aome  of  the  party  is  insisted  on 
in  one  week,  gives  way  in  the  next  to  some 
wider  deviation ;  so  that  he  who  might  wish  to 
animadvert  on  aome  eiiating  evil  must  be  as 
rapid  as  its  inventor,  he  must 

*  Catch  ere  H  tall  the  Cynthia  of  the  minute.* 

If  in  religions  contemplation  or  discussion, 
we  onoe  give  the  reins  to  fancy,  if  we  cherish 
every  seducing  thought,  merely  because  it  is 
new,  if  we  set  up  for  complete  independence  of 
opinion,  if  we  assume  individual  release  from  all 
the  ties  that  hold  Christian  society  together,  if 
we  permit  ourselves  to  plunge  into  the  unfathom- 
able ocean  of  discovery,  without  compass  or  rud- 
der, there  is  no  saying  where  we  may  land  ;  it 
may  be  on  the  shore  we  now  dread.  Many  of 
these  leaders  differ  in  opinion,  but  each  seems 
to  lay  as  exclusive  a  claim  to  truth  as  the  Pope 
himself;  but  as  the  latter  was  equally  infallible 
when  there  was  one  Pope  at  Avignon  and  an- 
other at  Rome,  so  the  infallibility  here  seems  to 
be  lodged  by  each  in  himself,  only  with  this 
variation,  that  these  last  begin  by  differing  from 
each  other,  till  in  their  more  advanced  progress 
they  come  to  differ  from  themselves. 

Is  not  the  recent  secession  founded  on  a  kind 
of  spiritual  democracy,  an  overturning  system ; 
an  aversion  to  whatever  is  established ;  a  con- 
tempt  of  authority ;  an  impatience  of  subordi. 
nation,  a  thirst  for  dictatorship ;  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  these  religious  dissidents  loose  the 
rein  of  their  self-government,  instead  of  those  of 
their  country. 

We  know  to  what  a  degree  the  love  of  novelty, 
the  longing  to  see  any  tiling  they  have  not  seen 
before,  though  the  object  be  ever  so  disgusting, 
is  carried  by  our  countrymen.  The  poet  who 
best  knew  human  nature,  who  best  painted  the 
characters  of  Englishmen,  said,  *In  England 
any  monster  will  make  (be  the  making  of)  a 
man.*  This  is  so  true,  that  a  dwarf,  a  giant,  an 
unnatural  birth  in  an  animal,  will  afford  delight; 
the  greater  the  distortion  the  higher  the  plea- 
sure. We  have  seen  to  what  excess  this  passion 
for  what  is  novel  and  monstrous  may  be  carried, 
in  the  instance  of  a  late  preposterous  prophetess, 
a  creature  born  and  bred  among  the  dregs  of 
the  people,  with  nothing  to  recommend  her  but 
ignorance,  presumption,  extravagance  and  bias- 
phemy;  yet  did  this  woman  not  only  make 
numberless  proselytes  among  her  vulgar  equals, 
but  obtained  advocates  among  those  from  whom 
better  things  might  have  been  expected.  But 
it  is  the  very  absurdity  which  is  the  attraction. 
Such  preposterous  pretences  being  obviously  out 
of  the  power  of  human  means  to  accomplish,  the 
extravagance  is  believed  to  be  supernatural. 
It  is  the  impossibility  which  makes  the  assumed 
certainty.  The  epilepsy  of  Mahomet  confirmed 
his  claims  to  inspiration. 

Extravagance  in  religion  is  a  kind  of  spiritual 
empiricism,  which  is  sure  for  a  time  to  lay  bold 
on  the  vulgar.  The  ignorant  patient  in  both 
I,  who  frequently  pays  little  attention  to  the 


established  physician,  is  tore  to  be  attriflted  by 
any  new  nostrum  from  the  laboratory  of  the 
irregular  prescriber :  he  is  resorted  to  with  more 
confidence  in  proportion  to  the  rapuied  violence 
of  his  catholioon ;  and  he  who  despised  the  sober 
practitioner,  swallows  without  scruple  the  most 
pernicious  drug  of  the  advertising  professor. 

Without  the  slightest  desire  to  detract  from 
the  personal  character  of  our  new  empirics  ia 
divinity,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suspect  that 
their  education,  and  early  habits  of  lifb,had  not 
altogether  qualified  them  for  the  arduous  under- 
taking of  new  modelling  a  church.  It  is  true, 
that  *  the  erudition  of  a  (common)  ChrisUan 
man*  is  not  required  to  be  very  profotmd,  but 
surely  that  of  a  Christian  reformer  should  be 
something  more  than  moderate. 

The  lapoe  of  three  centuries  has  added  little 
clearness  to  the  lucid  exposition  of  Christian 
truth  as  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  those  re- 
formers by  whom  the  doctrinea  of  the  Church 
of  England  were  modelled.  Whatever  defecte 
might  have  eacaped  the  notice  of  those  eagle- 
eyed  sifVera  and  examinera  of  Christian  truth, 
when  they  rescued  it  from  the  rubbish  under 
which  it  lay  almost  buried,  would  not  these  de- 
fecte have  been  detected,  pointed  out,  rectified, 
by  the  penetrating  mind  of  Bishop  Jewel  in  his 
renowned  challenge  at  PauVs  Cross,  or  in  his 
celebrated  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England  7 
Would  they  not  have  been  expunged  or  purified 
by  the  judicious  Hooker,  that  bulwark  of  the 
esUblishment,  in  his  immortel  writings  on  eccU- 
§ia§tical  polity^  and  on  justification  7  Would 
they  have  eludfed  the  obeervation  and  correction 
of  Archbishop  Usher,  that  prodigy  of  erudition? 

We  need  not  be  again  told  the  well-known 
fact,  that  there  may  be  abundant  learning  where 
there  ia  little  enlightened  piety;  but  in  theae 
glorious  champions  of  the  faith  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  ProtefiUnt  church,  learning  was  only  a 
secondary  excellence.  Various  and  profound  as 
were  their  acquiremente,  they  were  conscien- 
tiously devoted  to  the  purpose  of  advancing  and 
confirming  the  scarcely  eateblished  church 
Can  we  believe  that  Ridley,  Hooper,  Cranmer 
and  a  long  list  of  such  distinguished  men,  would 
have  made  the  sacrifices  the^r  actually  made, 
without  scrupulously  examining  into  the  mo- 
mentous truths  they  professed  to  believe;  that 
they  would  have  suffered  the  most  cruel  tor- 
tures,  rather  than  renounce  the  doctrines  of  a 
church  to  which  they  were  first  ornamente  and 
then  martyrs  7—*  Ijiere  were  giante  in  thoee 
days  :*  but  to  say  no  more  of  them,  nor  of  the 
succession  of  profound  divines  and  eminent 
scholars  who  succeed  them,  *  men  of  steture 
also*— would  it  not  be  casting  a  severe  reflection 
on  these  bright  luminaries  of  our  country  and 
church,  to  believe  that  the  great  truths  of  the 
goepel  which  were  hid  from  these  skilful  and 
acute  indagators,  were  reserved  to  be  brought 
to  light  by  half  a  dozen  persons  in  the  nineteenth 
century ;  that  to  men,  most  of  them  bred  to  se- 
cular pursuits,  and  living  antecedently  in  secu- 
lar habits,  should  be  reserved  the  honour  of 
detecting,  not  trifling  faults,  not  imperfections 
from  which  perhaps  no  human  institution  is 
exempt,  but  radical  errors,  but  fundamental 
mischiefih  affecting  the  very  vitals  of  our  reli- 
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^ion?  If  these  evils  really  exist,  if  they  indeed 
escaped  the  penetration,  eluded  the  vigilance, 
and  mocked  the  wisdom  of  tliose  mighty  cham- 
pions, then  to  say  those  holy  men  were  blame- 
able,  is  saying  little :  they  were  indeed  ideots, 
voluntarily  to  suffer  a  violent  death,  rather  than 
renounce  a  church  too  erroneous  for  the  new 
reformers,  not  only  in  which  to  preach,  but  in 
which  to  remain. 

The  penetrating  sense  of  Luther  seems  not 
only  to  have  'bzposed  all  existing,  but  to  have 
anticipated  all  future  heresies,  especially  when 
he  inveighs  against  that  which  declared  that 

*  The  Ten  CommandmenU  ought  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  Church  r 

The  Coryphceus  of  the  doctrine  of  faith,  in 
Contradiction  to  the  new  system,  says :  *  Faith 
is  by  no  means  an  ineffective  quality,  but  pos- 
■esses  so  great  excellency,  that  it  utterly  con. 
founds  and  destroys  all  the  foolish  dreams  and 
imaginations  of  sophisters ;  but  if  works  only 
ore  taught,  faith  is  lost.*  *  But  if  nothing  but 
faith  is  inculcated,  carnal  men  begin  to  dream 
that  there  is  no  need  of  good  works.*    Again : 

*  If,  indeed,  faith  saves  us  without  works,  fot  us 
have  no  anxiety  alx>ut  good  actions  ;  let  us  only 
take  care  and  believe,  and  we  may  do  what  we 
please.  It  is  true,'  adds  he,  *  that  Paul  tells  you, 
that  faith  without  works  justifies ;  however  he 
also  tells  yon,  that  a  true  faith  after  it  has  justi- 
fied, does  not  permit  a  man  to  slumber  in  igno- 
rance, but  that  it  worketh  by  love.*     Again  : 

*  You  now  see,  that  though  it  is  faith  alone  which 
justifies,  yet  that  faith  alone  is  not  sufficient' 

There  is  not  a  single  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament  which  does  not  involve  practical  con- 
sequences. The  necessity  of  holiness,  now  un- 
hapj)i]y  not  insisted  on,  is  more  exalted  by  the 
death  of  Christ  than  by  all  other  means  that 
ever  were  devised.  Grod*s  hatred  of  sin  is  more 
forcibly  expressed  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  Son, 
than  it  could  have  been  by  any  other  method, 
although  we  do  not  presume  to  set  limits  to  in- 
finite power. 

Yet  this  most  glorious  doctrine,  this  cleanser 
from  all  sin,  may  be  converted  by  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  administered  into  an  open  door 
to  that  licentiousness  which  it  is  its  special  de- 
sign, its  obvious  tendency,  and  when  truly  re- 
ceived on  scripture  grounds,  its  natural  conse- 
quences, to  cure. 

But  if  men  came  to  the  perusal  of  the  Bible 
with  certain  prepossessions  of  their  own,  instead 
of  a  simple  and  sincere  desire  afler  Divine  truth ; 
if,  instead  of  getting  their  obliquities  rectified 
by  trying  them  by  this  strait  line,  they  venture 
to  bend  the  strait  line  till  it  fits  their  own  crbok- 
ed  opinions ;  if  they  are  determined  to  make  be- 
tween them  a  conformity  which  they  do  notjlnd, 
they  are  not  far  from  concluding  that  they  have 
found  it  By  such  means,  a  very  little  know- 
ledge, and  a  great  deal  of  presumption,  has  been 
the  ground- work  of  many  a  novel  and  pernicious 
system. 

Systems,  indeed,  there  will  be  as  many  as  they 
are  novel  and  pernicious ;  for  though  men  are 
as  tenacious  of  error,  for  a  time,  as  if  their  con- 
victions were  as  strong  as  they  could  be  if  it 
were  truth,  yet  the  persuasion  of  error  b  not 
likel    to  be  so  lasting.    As  no  error  can  be  so  | 


irresistible  as  a  known  truth,  it  cannot  kof 
carry  the  same  weight  with  it  He  who  adopt- 
ed it,  at  length  finding  it  not  to  go,  as  we  say, 
on  all  fours,  is  more  likely  to  plunge  into  a  sue 
cession  of  errors,  each  deeper  than  the  other, 
than  to  return  to  the  truth  which  he  has  aban* 
doned.  Whether  the  pride  of  not  goin^  back, 
or  the  hope  that,  in  his  wider  wanderings,  he 
may  extricate  himiself,  it  is  hard  to  say;  for 
error  is  as  endless  as  truth  is  powerful.— -Some 
minds  are  so  constituted,  that  it  is  easier  to 
them  to  produce  objections  to  truth,  than  to  em- 
brace it ;  they  therefore  resist  truth,  when  they 
might  resist  the  obstacles  which  prevent  their 
receiving  it  Our  adoption  of  error  as  naturally 
proceeds  from  our  abuse  of  reason,  as  our  adop- 
tion of  truth  fVom  the  right  use  of  it  The  ques. 
tion,  to  a  plain  Christian,  seems  to  be  settled  by 
this  declaration  of  our  Lord :  *  He  that  doeth 
His  will  ahall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it 
be  of  God.*  u 

As,  in  many  of  thoee  to  whom  we  have  been 
alluding,  their  aberrations  seems  to  have  been 
occasioned  rather  by  the  vagrancy  of  the  imagi- 
nation,  than  the  corruption  of  the  heart,  we  are 
not  without  hope  that  they  may  yet  retrace 
their  steps ;  that  the  way  they  have  lost  may  be 
recovered ;  that  their  involution  in  this  labyrinth 
may  not  be  past  extrication  ;  that  Divine  grace 
may  furnish  a  clue  to  lead  them  back  to  the  plain, 
obvious,  intelligible  meaning  of  the  unsophisti- 
cated word  of  Ood.  That  this  may  be  the  case, 
is  the  cordial  wish  and  prayer  of  many  who 
loved  and  respected  them  berore  they  were  un- 
happily  led  astray,  by  erratic  fancies,  into  these 
seducing  theories. 

There  is  no  method  which  the  subtle  adver- 
sary of  mankind  has  not  devised  to  injure  reli- 
gion. When  the  church  is  at  a  low  ebb,  when 
she  is  sunk  in  forms  and  outward  observances ; 
when  zeal  is  asleep,  and  all  seems  safe  because 
all  is  still,  he  sometimes  roosee  her,  but  it  is  to 
wrong  purposes :  it  is  not  to  advance  the  intor- 
este  of  Christianity,  but  to  bend  his  force  against 
some  symptoms  of  ite  returning  spirit,  which 
begin  to  oreakout :  these  symptoms  of  incipient 
zeal  he  calls  enthusiasm,  tnough  an  evil  which 
perhaps,  in  that  stage  of  the  chnrch,  does  not 
exist ;  he,  however,  strives  to  prevent  the  exis. 
tence  not  of  enthusiasm  but  of  zeal,  that  the 
frigid  may  enjoy  their  dose,  and  not  be  re- 
proached by  the  threatened  exertions  in  the 
quarter  which  is  beginning  to  open  ite  eyes. 

At  another  period  when  the  church  b  begin- 
ning to  be  triumphant,  be  sends  oat  his  favour- 
ite engine,  persecution,  with  his  fagot  and  his 
axe,  burning  where  he  ooold  not  refute,  and 
subduing  by  force  what  he  could  not  silence  by 
argument 

He  is  now  pursuing  a  diflTerent  course. — The 
same  malignant  s|Hrit  which  once  laboured  to 
drive  men  from  Christianity  by  martyrdom,  now 
draws  them  fVom  it  by  sophistry.  He  now  dete- 
riorates truth  instead  of  persecuting  it ;  and  o 
the  process  is  less  revolting,  it  succeeds  bettor. 
Men  are  no  longer  terrified  into  error,  but  coaxed 
into  it  They  are  not  frightened,  bat  wheedled 
out  of  their  belief.  Their  understandings  become 
■o  bewildered,  that  they  are  persaaded  that 
o^eij  new  odyonoe  in  hency  is  a  f^esh  step  Uk 
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wmrds  truth.  AdTintage  !•  made  even  of  their 
prejudicee,  which  become  more  deeply  rooted 
by  the  very  change  which  they  are  made  to  be- 
lieve is  to  extirpate  them.  New  converts,  who 
once  valued  themaelvea  on  their  incredulity, 
have  become  creduloue  to  exoeaa ;  and  thoae  who 
were  previously  indifTerent  to  sober  religion,  are 
led  to  swallow  the  wildest  perversions  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  adopt  opinions  which  she  as  heartily 
rejects  as  she  did  their  former  unbelief. 

Some  subjects  are  placed  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  human  mind,  rresumptuous  spirits  lose 
themselves  by  attempting  to  pierce  through  for- 
bidden boandis ;  by  endeavouring  to  explain  things 
beyond  the  limits  of  created  com  prehension,  they 
subvert  the  truth  they  pretend  to  serve,  they  in- 
▼olve  themselves  in  the  very  difficulties  they  un- 
deruke  to  clear.  The  bumble  Christian,  like 
the  seraphim,  *  covers  his  face*  before  the  infi- 
nite Majesty  of  Heaven,  and  exclaims,  *  O  the 
depths  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God  !*  •  Verily  Thou  art  a  God 
that  hidest  Thyself.* 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  unravel  intricacies, 
but  to  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words.  While 
to  the  ill-informed  these  new  teachers  appear 
profound  because  they  are  unintelligible,  the^ 
remind  those  of  better  judgment  of  certain  ani- 
mals, who,  burrowing  m  shallow  ground,  just 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  fancy  they  are 
deep  only  because  they  are  dark. 

Many  a  metephvsical  reformer,  by  the  man- 
ner  of  conducting  his  system,  so  exposes  andde- 
ftate  bis  own  cause,  as  to  resemble  in  fate,  though 
we  say  not  with  any  similarity  of  invention,  the 
NeapoliUn  atheist  Vanini,  who,  with  eleven 
others  of  the  same  class  (we  presume  the  num- 
ber to  be  a  match  for  tlie  twelve  apostles)  en- 
deavoured to  esUblish  a  regular  college  of  infi- 
delity.  The  object  was  nearly  the  same  with 
that  of  the  late  atheistical  school  in  France ;  and 
by  having  the  priority  of  two  centuries,  they 
robbed  that  recent  rabble  of  the  meritorious 
claim  to  original  wickedness. 

Vanini*s  object  was  to  exterminate  the  very 
idea  of  a  God,  and  for  this  he  adopted  a  most 
singular  method.  He  undertook  to  prove  there 
was  no  God,  by  steting  the  general  idea  of  God. 
He  strangely  fancied  that  to  define  the  idea  was 
to  destroy  it;  and  that  to  pretend  to  say  what 
Gtod  is,  was  the  surest  way  to  disprove  his  ex- 
istence !  His  definition  is  so  artfully  made  out, 
and  part  of  it  so  ingeniously  written,  that  while 
he  thought  he  was  drawing  onl^  the  creature 
of  his  imagination,  it  appears  as  if  he  were  en- 
throning rather  than  deposing  his  Creator.  A 
marvellous  delusion  to  argue  against  the  being 
of  God  from  the  very  magnitude  of  his  perfoc- 
tions !  Let  the  delirious  metephysics  of  modem 
times  alone,  and  we  had  almost  said  they  will 
also  argue  themselves  into  the  abyss  of  forget- 
fuluAss.* 

We  want  more  simplicity  in  the  exercise  of 
our  religion ;  we  want  to  be  reformed  by  it,  and 
not  to  reform  it ;  we  have  need  to  be  sent  back 
to  our  first  rudiments.  We  should  imitate  the 
plainness  and  uncomplicated  method  of  the  New 
Testament,  where  the  doctrines  are  few,  but  of 

*  For  a  further  account  of  this  metaphysieal  atheist, 
SBS  Mr.  Saurin's  ssmum  on  *  Tlis  dssp  tliiogs  of  God.* 


importence  inestimable,  infinite,  eternal !  We 
should  examine  the  grounds  of  our  faith  by  thie 
unerring  ^uide,  and  not  by  the  pullulations  of 
our  own  visionary  fancies.  We  want  to  be  sent 
back  to  elemenUry  principles.  We  need  not 
even  think  it  beneath  our  wisdom  to  be  directed 
by  that  familiar  summsry,  the  Apostles*  Creed. 
It  were  well  if  we  fixed  our  own  faith  by  the 
articles  comprised  in,  and  encloeed  by,  that  safo 
compendium  instead  of  turning  it  over  to  our 
children  as  if  we  were  got  sbove'  ite  beggarly 
elemente.  Even  the  way-faring  man  cannot 
stray  while  he  is  contented  to  keep  close  within 
this  hedge. 

Many  do  not  virtually  adopt  ite  first  simple 
declaration,  *  I  believe  in  God  ;*  for  to  believe  in 
God  on  the  Christian  scheme,  is  not  merely  to 
believe  in  a  first  cause,  is  not  merely  to  believe 
in  His  existence,  we  must  also  believe  in  His 
attributes,  His  promises,  His  threatenings,  His 
Son,  His  word.  His  Spirit ;  to  believe  in  those 
sttributes  especially  which  harmoniously  meet 
in  the  glorious  union  of  truth  and  mercy,  the 
blessed  combination  of  righteousness  snd  peace 
in  the  person  of  his  Divine  Son ;  those  promisee 
which  are  eternal  life  to  as  many  o  keep  his 
commandmente ;  thoee  threatenings  whicn  say 
to  the  ungodly,  *  Depart  from  me  f  never  knew 
you  ;*  that  holiness  without  which  no  man  shall 
ever  see  his  face. 

A  bad  principle  is  of  much  more  extensive 
mischief  than  a  bad  example ;  the  latter  it  is 
true,  like  a  conflagration,  has  a  tendency  to  de- 
stroy whatever  comes  within  ite  reach ;  but  a 
pernicious  principle,  like  the  variolous  matter, 
ma^  be  conveyed  to  any  distance,  and  infect  the 
patient,  though  he  had  never  come  in  contect 
with  him  from  whose  eruption  it  was  Uken. 
*  It  is  time  for  thee.  Lord,  to  lay  to  thine  hand, 
for  the^  have  destroyed  thy  law  !* 

But  It  is  not  the  enterteiniog  a  dangerous  opi- 
nion, it  is  the  rage  of  proselyting  to  new  opi- 
nions,  which  constitutes  the  most  malignant 
part  of  the  mischief;  an  erroneous  doctrine  not 
propagated,  hurte  none  but  him  who  holds  it ; 
but  by  propagating  it  to  unsettle  the  minds  of 
multituoes  to  deteriorate  the  Gospel,  and  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church,  is  surely 
no  light  evil,  especially  in  a  country  like  ours, 
proverbial  for  ite  credulity  and  love  of  novelty  ; 
and  in  a  church  like  ours,  which  has  been  re- 
formed,  sifted,  and  purified,  beyond  the  example 
of  any  other  in  the  Christian  world. 

The  everlasting  edifice  of  the  Gospel  is  found- 
ed on  a  rock,  whoee  atebility  neither  storms  can 
shake,  nor  waves  undermine. — Nor  can  any 
contrivances  of  man  improve  the  beauty  of  ite 
superstructure.  Ite  depths  <%nnot  be  fathomed 
by  our  short  line,  nor  ite  height  fully  appre- 
hended by  our  short  sight !  Christianity  then 
is  no  appropriate  field  for  the  perplexities  of 
metephysics,  nor  the  industry  or  new  dis- 
coverers.  This  brief  title  of  the  Bible— Thx 
Woan  OF  God— excludes  the  censures  of  all  ca- 
villers, snnihilates  the  emendations  of  all  critics ! 

It  is  with  unfeigned  sorrow  the  writer  has 
witnessed  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  new  com- 
munity. If  she  knows  any  thing  of  her  own 
heart,  the  preceding  remarks  have  not  been  die- 
teted  by  a  cenaorious  spirit.   Bat  it  may  be  saidi 
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■he  wu  not  called  apon  for  toy  eodi  imperii, 
nent  aoimadvertionf.  The  probabiUtj  of %ach  i 
reproof  makee  her  feel  herielf  obliged  to  BCcouDt 
for  the  liberty  she  has  taken. 

Thoae  who  have  ooDdeaoended  to  look  into 
her  former  writings,  need  not  be  reminded,  that 
she  has  through  life,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
though  not  ezciiisiTely,  devoted  her  homble  ta. 
lents  to  the  senrice  of  her  own  sex ;  and  has 
conscientiously,  though  feebly,  laboored  to  be 
osefbl  to  their  best  interests  in  every  way  she 
could  devise.  She  has  endeavoared  to  strengthen 
them  in  the  pursuit  of  what  was  right,  and  they 
have  had  the  goodness  to  bear  with  her  when 
she  has  reminded  them  of  any  aberrations  from 
that  pursuiL 

Though  the  deep  interest  she  hss  taken  in 
their  credit  and  their  welfare  has  by  no  means 
invested  her  with  a  right  of  interference  on  the 
present  painfbl  occasion,  yet  it  would  not  have 
been  consistent  with  her  antecedent  practice,  to 
overlook  a  circumstance  in  which  tney  are  so 
deeply  involved. 

It  has  excited  the  most  lively  feelings  of  re- 
gret in  many  minds,  to  hear,  in  a  recent  mstance, 
of  the  departure  of  some  ladies  of  consideration, 
from  that  reserve  and  delicacy  so  peculiarly  the 
characteristics  of  their  sex,  and  so  naturally 
appendant  to  their  own  respectable  characters 
and  situation  in  life. — Thej  appear  not  only  to 
have  entered  very  warmly  into  all  the  tenets  of 
the  seceding  school,  but  to  laboar  very  assidu- 
4>U8ly  for  their  propagation.  They  are,  it  seems, 
not  only  followers,  but  joint  leaders  in  the  seve- 
ral  departments  of  the  government  of  the  se- 
ceding  party. 

Tenderness  of  heart,  warmth  of  feeling,  and 
liveliness  of  imagination,  form  a  most  interest- 
ing  part  in  the  composition  of  an  amiable  wo- 
man ;  but  the  qualities  which  adorn,  are  also 
the  qualities  which  mislesd.  The  very  attrac- 
tions which  cause  them  to  please,  may  become 
snares.  If  not  careAilly  directed,  they  give  a 
wrong  bias  to  the  character,  and  a  dangerous 
tendency  to  the  conduct  They  lead  their  pos- 
sessor  more  widelv  astrsy  than  is  commonly  the 
case  with  those  who  are  destitute  of  these  pleas- 
ing powers. 

That  providential  economy  which  has  clearly 
determined  that  women  were  bom  to  share  with 
men  the  duties  of  private  life,  has  as  dearly  de- 
monstrated,  that  they  were  not  born  to  divide 
with  them  in  its  public  administration.  If,  then, 
they  were  not  intended  to  command  armies  in 
war,  nor  to  direct  cabinets  in  peace,  to  legislate 
in  the  senate,  or  debate  at  the  bar— doubtless 
they  were  not  intended  to  be  public  teachers  of 
religion,  to  be  makers  of  canons  for  a  new  church, 
nor  to  invent  dogmas  to  controvert  an  old  one ; 
nor  to  be  professors  of  proselytism,  nor  wrangling 
polemics,  nor  conductors  of  controversy,  nor 
settler8ofdisputes--di8putes  which  will  continue 
to  be  agitated  as  long  as  men  have  hot  heads 
and  proud  hearts ;  as  long  as  they  possess  vanity 
or  curiosity,  impatience  of  restraint,  or  a  love 
of  opposition  ;  a  weariness  of  sober  truths,  and 
a  thirst  aAer  the  fame  to  be  acquired  by  their 
subversion. 

Why  will  women  of  sense,  then,  defeat  their 
providential  deatination  ?   why  desert  their  pro- 


per sphere,  in  which  ther  were  intended  to  be* 
nefit,  to  please,  even  to  shine  at  least  as  stars  of 
the  §eeond  magnitude?  Why  fly  from  their 
prescribed  orbit  7  Why  roam  in  useless  and 
eccentric  wandering, 

'  And,  comet-like,  rush  lawJew  tbroogh  the  void,* 

and  then,  having  for  a  season  astonished  with 
their  false  and  momentary  blaze,  fall  diaregarded 
and  forgotten  7 

These  well-meaning  ladies  would  be  among 
the  last  to  use  their  allotted  measure  of  grace 
and  accomplishment  to  any  purpose  which  they 
believed  to  be  improper ;  yet  they  require  to  be 
told,  that  neither  should  their  talents  be  exerted 
to  the  purposes  of  spiritual  seduction ;  that  they 
should  not  be  employed  to  disturb  the  faith,  to 
shake  by  dispute,  or  weaken  by  persuasion,  the 
steadiness  of  persons  who,  without  their  endow- 
ments, are  perhaps  in  a  safer  state. 

But  though  the  writer  cannot  hope  that  these 
observations  will  produce  any  effect  on  those 
who  have  already  embarked  on  this  sea,  without 
a  shore,  and  without  a  bottom — happy  would 
she  be,  if  they  might  become  the  means  of  pre- 
serving one  inexperienced  female  from  the  pe- 
rils to  which  novelty,  curiosity,  and  pressing  in- 
vitation too  easily  allure.  The  sure  preserva- 
tives from  this  danger  are  to  cultivate  deep  hu- 
mility and  self-distrust,  to  keep  clear  of  the  very 
threshold  of  innovation,  to  avoid  the  first  step  ; 
for  all  the  subsequent  ones  are  easy.  Let  her 
bear  in  mind,  that,  once  seduced,  she  may  find, 
that  *  when  she  would  inherit  the  blessing,  she 
may  be  rejected,  and  find  no  place  of  repentance, 
though  alie  may  seek  it  carefully  with  tears.' 


HI  effteU  tftht  laU  Sectnimi, 

Among  the  evils  to  which  the  late  secession 
has  contributed,  thoee  we  are  about  to  pnention 
are  of  no  light  nature.  It  has  been  the  mesne 
of  exciting  a  sort  of  spiritual  vanity,  of  awaken- 
ing  a  desire  of  departing  from  received  opinions, 
in  certain  young  persons,  who  may  be  designat- 
ed by  the  name  of  premature  instructors.  It  hss 
increased  the  alienation  of  the  lower  orders 
from  the  church ;  it  has  afforded  to  some  who 
are  not  favourable  to  serious  piety,  a  pretence 
for  indiscriminately  classing  together  men  of 
different  views,  characters,  and  principles.*- 
Among  the  more  respectable,  it  has  stirred  up 
a  spirit  of  detNite  and  controversy  by  no  means 
friendly  to  the  cause  of  genuine  Christianity. 
We  shall  mention  these  e&cts  in  their  order. 

There  is  scarcely  a  greater  mistake  in  morals, 
than  is  committed  by  those  who  habitually 
speak  of  vanity  as  a  trifling  fault,  as  a  small 
pass  not  worth  guarding.  There  is  perhaps 
scarcely  an  error  which  ia  so  generally  adopted, 
and  so  carelessly  overlooked.  It  finds  its  way 
into  characters  of  every  species,  and  almost  into 
every  individual  of  the  species.  There,  is  not 
only  the  vanity  of  beauty,  of  rank,  of  riches, 
of  learning,  of  talents,  but,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  Uie  vanity  of  religion. 

A  bold  fiuniiiarity  with  Scripture,  an  unbal. 
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lowvd  Unichiii^  of  the  nered  ark,  not  ai  former- 
ly br  eoepticii  end  ■cofferB  only,  but  by  persons 
proroising,  and  we  believe  intendin^r  to  be  reli. 
giouB,  are,  it  ie  to  be  feared,  becominsf  too  oom- 
nion.  Thia,  like  many  other  of  onr  ofienees, 
has  its  foundation  in  vanity.  It  is  obvious  that 
an  unwillingness  to  be  taught,  and  an  impa. 
tience  to  toacb,  marks  the  character  of  the  pre- 
sent day. 

There  is  a  scion  from  this  presumptuous 
stock,  which  perhaps  has  not  had  sufficient  time 
to  grow,  in  order  to  become  f^enerally  known, 
but  which  is  beginning  to  sprout  op  in  certain 
provincial  towns  and  villages.  There  is  a  grow- 
mg  dtiiposition  in  a  few  arrogant  young  men  to 
read  the  Bible  with  their  own  gloeses  and  inter- 
pretations, and  to  aim  at  proselyting,  and  Mak- 
ing captive*  not  only  *  silly  women*  but  silly 
girls.    Several  of  these  persons,  as  soon  as  they 
be^an  to  open  their  eyes  on  the  importance  of 
religion,  or  rather  before  they  were  broad  awake 
to  its  truths,  have  undertaken  this  gratuitous 
tuition.  Instead  of  taking  time  to  promote  their 
own  advancement,  instead  of  learning  wisdom 
by  an  increasing  discovery  of  their  own  igno- 
rance ;  instead  of  improving  in  Christian  know- 
ledge by  the  only  legitimate  methods,  diligent 
study  of  the  Bible  with  the  aid  of  the  soundest 
commentators,  both  accompanied  with  fervent 
praver  for  that  light  they  profess  to  seek, — 
without  consulting  able  ministers— without  tak- 
ing  this  straight  and  obvious  road, — on  their 
own  very  slender  stock  they  set  up  for  teachers 
themselves.    Instead  of  looking  to  the  ezperi- 
enced  and  the  wise,  they  collect  a  little  group  to 
look  up  to  them,  thus  inverting  the  Apostle*s 
observation — for  they  *  when  for  the  time  they 
seek  to  be  teachers,  have  need  to  be  taught 
themselves,  which  be  the  first  principles  of  the 
oracles  of  God.*     If  this  spiritual  vanity  should 
flourish,  we  shall  soon  have  none  to  learn  ;  all 
will  be  teachers. 

Thus  the  raw  and  rash  Christian,  confidently 
jumps  over  all  the  intermediate  steps  between 
the  enquirer  and  the  instructor,  and  despising 
the  old  gradual  approach  to  the  sacred  temple, 
despising  the  study  of  books,  of  men,  and  of 
himself,  starts  up  at  once  a  full-grown  divine ; 
--the  novice  seizes  the  profossor*s  chair,  erects 
himself  into  a  scholar  without  literature,  and  a 
theologian  without  theology.  On  the  strength 
of  a  few  texts,  ill  understood,  and  worse  applied, 
he  undertakes  to  give  his  young  neighbours 
new  views  of  the  Bible,  and  without  eyes  him- 
self,  sets  up  for  a  guide  of  the  blind. 

These  young  persons  in  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures seem  to  he  setting  out  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery  of  something  new,  rather  than  on  a 
course  of  observation  on  what  their  precursors 
have  done  for  them.  They  search,  not  with  de- 
vout enquiry,  but  foarless  curiosity ;  they  look 
out  for  passages  written  in  a  different  connec- 
tion, and  applied  to  different  purposes,  and  then 
try  to  prove  that  they  produce  not  consecutive 
reasoning,  that  they  do  not  establish  the  gene- 
rally received  doctrines.  How  should  they? 
They  were  never  intended  to  produce  the  one, 
or  to  establish  the  other.  They  bring  together 
propositions  which  have  no  relation,  and  which 
require  different  prooA,  and  then  triumph  in  the 


soppoaed  opposition  of  what  wai  never  intended 
to  agree. 

*  Thas  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.' 


Suffer  a  fow  friendly  hints.  Though  Holy 
Scripture  was  given  to  be  searched,  it  was  not 
given  to  be  criticised.  It  waa  *  written  for  our 
learning,*  not  for  our  cavilling ;  it  waa  given  not 
to  be  pertly  scrutinised,  but  to  be  *  inwardly  dt. 
gested  ;*  not  to  make  us  wise  in  our  own  con- 
ceits, but  *  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation.*  It 
is  not  to  be  endured  to  hear  questions  on  which 
hang  all  our  hopes  and  our  fears,  speculated  up- 
on  as  if  they  were  a  question  of  physics  or  his- 
tory,  and  explained  tUl  they  become  contradic- 
tions. 

Men  taught  of  God,  and  nossessing  those 
depths  of  erudition  which  qualified  them  to  teach 
others,  depend  upon  it,  have  lefl  nothing  for 
your  discovery  except  the  discovery  of  your  own 
insufficiency.  If  there  are  obscurities  they  will 
not  be  cleared  by  such  shallow  expositors.  The 
sun  of  righteousness  will  not  be  made  to  shine 
brighter  by  the  light  of  your  farthing  candle. 

Boldness  in  religion,  we  repeat,  is  one  of  the 
great  evils  of  the  present  day.  The  more  we 
cavil  the  less  we  shall  obey.  We  may  explain 
truths  till  we  come  to  deny  them.  We  may  be 
so  involved  in  intricacies  of  our  own  weaving, 
that  we  may  end  by  opposing  the  doctrine  we 
undertook  to  clear.  Oh !  there  is  no  security 
like  a  humble  mind ;  a  mind  always  distrusting 
its  own  wisdom,  and  always  confiding  in  the 
wisdom  of  God. 

Why,  then,  will  not  the  premature  instructor 
wait  till  he  is  himself  instructed  ?  Why  not 
look  up  for  information  on  difficult  and  disputed 
points  to  wiser  and  older  heads  ?  Why  not  in 
their  little  parties  turn  their  attention  to  practi- 
cal points,  rather  than  to  speculative  niceties  7 
Why  not  cultivate  that  self-inspection  and  heart- 
humbling  prayer  which  would  cure  those  con- 
ceits that  lead  to  a  critical,  and  often  end  in  a 
sceptical  spirit;  such  habits  would  best  pre- 
serve them  from  that  inflation  of  heart  which 
arises  from  the  vanity  of  some  supposed  new 
discovery,  in  a  religion  which  was  given  us  by 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  Scripture  no  where  teaches  us  to  indulge 
this  audacious  curiosity  ;  it  stirs  up  no  eager- 
ness for  pushing  speculation  beyond  its  legiti- 
mate bounda.  It  furnishes  no  invitation  for 
ranging  beyond  the  limited  sphere  allotted  to 
our  imperfoct  human  condition.  Its  incitements 
are  not  irritations  but  encouragements.  The 
Bible  wisely  represses  all  that  spiritual  vanity 
which  would  dive  into  unprofitable,  because  im- 
penetrable mysteries.  It  teaches  us  all  that  is 
necessary  for  us  to  learn,  and  there  it  stops.  It 
teaches  what  is  of  prime  importance  for  us  to 
know,— that  we  are  fallen  creatures.  It  shows 
what  we  ought  to  believe  in  order  to  our  being 
rescued  from  this  state  of  apostacy.  It  instructs 
us  in  all  that  b  necessary  for  us  to  lio  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  fovour  of  God,  which  by  sin  we 
had  forfeited.  It  is  enough  that  it  lays  open 
the  disease,  presents  the  remedy,  and  offers 
God*s  Holy  Spirit  to  render  it  effectual.  In 
short,  it  reveals  all  that  as  probationary  beinga 
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we  •bonld  detiro  to  know,  and  of  all  we  know 
it  eipectB  08  to  make  a  practical  use. 

The  present  is,  especially  among  the  lower 
ranks,  an  a£e  of  rebuke  and  blasphemy ;  and 
what  is  so  lixely  to  aagment  the  popular  hostili. 
ty  to  Christianity,  and  neglect  of  the  established 
church,  which  is  founded  upon  it,  as  when  they 
see  some  of  its  min'sters  reprobating  at  one 
time,  the  church  which  they  warmly  defended 
at  another  7 — when  they  see  them  actually  re. 
nouncing  it  as  unchristian,  and  setting  up  a  new 
system  in  opposition  to  it?  Where,  then,  is 
truth  to  be  found,  may  not  even  the  more  sober 
amongst  Che  people  say,  if  it  is  not  found  in 
that  church,  in  defence  of  which  so  many  of  her 
divines,  so  many  of  her  bishops,  were  led  to  the 
Bcafibld  and  the  stake  1  Will  not  the  loose  and 
careless  be  likely  to  be  confirmed  in  impietv, 
when  they  see  these  men,  who  were  foetered  in 
her  bosom,  who  hod  subscribed  to  their  belief 
in  her  articles,  who  had  been  warm  beyond 
their  fellows  in  the  admiration  of  her  liturgy, 
her  doctrines,  and  her  discipline, — when  they 
see  these  men  not  only  desert  her  altars,  but 
take  up  arms  against  her ;  when  they  behold  a 
perpetual  conflict  between  Christian  ministers  ? 
—for  a  church  that  is  attacked  must  be  defend- 
ed— will  they  not  think  that  an  establishment 
which  is  so  frequently  assailed,  which  requires 
such  continual  vindication  from  which  there 
are  so  many  recent  deserters,  must  needs  be  an 
erroneous  and  unsound  church,  and  even  the 
Scriptures  on  which  it  is  founded,  uncertain,  if 
not  false  7 

What  is  so  likely  as  this  defection  to  give 
confidence,  without  the  least  intention  of  doing 
so,  to  that  spirit  of  infidelity  which  used  to  skulk 
in  corners,  and  stab  from  behind  a  mask,  but 
now  avows  itself  boldly,  bares  its  unblushing 
front  to  public  gaze,  spurns  at  law  as  well  as 
decency,  openly  defies  government,  whom  it 
used  to  fear,  as  well  as  God,  whom  it  never 
feared  7 

Was  it  not  enough  that  these  low,  designing 
demagogues — men  who  think  one  religion  as 
good  as  another,  and  nu  religion  best  of  all, — 
was  it  not  enough  that  these  open  violators  of 
order,  truth,  and  justice,  should,  as  the  most 
probable  means  to  accomplish  their  political 
mischiefs,  endeavour  to  overturn  the  church,  by 
bringing  her  creeds,  and  her  other  holy  ser- 
vices, into  contempt;  insulting,  by  their  profane 
parodies,  all  that  is  grave,  and  rendering  ridi- 
culous  all  that  is  good  7  Yet,  from  such  men, 
■uch  attempts  excite  our  regret  and  astonish. 
ment  less  than  those  we  have  been  contemplat. 
ing.  How  grievous  is  it,  when  persons  of  a  to> 
tally  different  description  are,  perhaps  undesign. 
edly,  contributing  to  help  on  the  work  which, 
we  are  persuaded  they  abhor ! — when  decorous 
and  religious  men,  though  by  other  devices,  and 
with  other  weapons,  may  be  contributing;  to  ac- 
complish the  work  of  these  vulgar  politicians, 
and  astfisting,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to 
discredit  the  church  which  the  others  are  la. 
bouring  to  subvert ! 

Nay ;  in  one  respect  the  better  men  are  do. 
ing  the  worse  deed  ;  for  the  factitious  assailants 
of  the  church  injure  those  alone  who  were  in. 
jured  before;  for,  by  the  groesnesB  of  their  at- 


tacks, they  shpck  all  who  are  not  totally  given 
up  to  impiety;  while,  in  the  present  insUnce, 
those  more  decent  characters  are  more  likely  to 
be  led  astray,  who  have  shown  some  disposition 
to  be  serious ;  and  are,  therefore,  in  more  dan- 
ger of  being  misled  by  the  specious  subtleties, 
and  the  assumed  tone  of  confident  security,  of 
these  religious  dogmatiste. 

The  inexperienced  and  the  wavering — ^tho^ 
who  are  unconfirmed  in  their  principles,  to- 
gether with  others  who  have  their  religion  to 
seek,  and  who  like  to  have  one  pointed  out  to 
them  which  will  not  disturb  their  repose  by  the 
severity  of  its  practical  injunctions,  nor  the 
self-denying  spirit  ijif  ite  tendencies,  are  likely 
to  be  led  astray  by  these  fiilse  lights ;  while  the 
sober  and  self  distrusting  Christian  will  only  be 
driven,  by  these  alarming  novelties,  to  adhere 
more  closely  to  the  humbling  and  consistent 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testeraent, — will,  with 
deeper  prostration  of  heart,  implore  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  not  only  to  lead  him  into  all 
truth,  but  to  keep  him  in  it  Such  a  one  will  find 
that  it  does  not  require  profound  knowledge,  or 
deep  learning,  to  perceive  the  awful  dangers  of 
the  presumptuous  innovations  which  lead  to 
those  perilous  subtleties — which  terminate  in 
these  bold  conclusions.  He  will  see  that  com- 
mon  sense,  an  humble  mind,  and  a  competent 
acquaintance  with  Scripture,  are  all  that  is 
wanting  to  discover  that  the  Bible,  and  the  no* 
veltiea  of  the  seceding  community  cannot  both 
be  right. 

But  the  evil  does  not  end  here ;  for  some  of 
the  adversaries  of  serious  piety,  are,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  disposed  to  take  a  most  unfair  sdvantage 
of  this  secession ;  and  the  very  circumstence 
of  that  separation  which  ought  to  have  rescued 
men  who  firmly  adhere  to  the  church,  and  to 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  from  sos- 
picion,  increases  it,  and  causes  them  to  be  in- 
volved in  one  common  charge  of  extravagance 
and  error,  with  men  whose  opinions  they  abhor; 
whereas,  when  the  vessel  is  assailed  by  an  un- 
expected storm,  instead  of  throwing  themselves 
out  to  sea  in  quest  of  imaginary  safety,  the 
tempest  only  makes  the  experienced  Christian 
mariner  cling  the  closer  to  his  hold.  Men  of 
more  than'  ordinary  xeal  and  activity,  then, 
should  not  be  suspected  of  disafifection,  unless 
they  afford  other,  and  more  subsUntial  reasons, 
for  doubting  their  want  of  orthodoxy.  Does  it 
not  look  as  if  there  were  no  soundness  but  in 
apathy,  no  security  but  in  inertness  7 

One  of  the  great  evils  of  the  times  is  rash 
judgment,  indiscriminate  attack,  and  a  zeal  for 
censure  without  examination ;  a  not  separating 
men  who  are  materially  dissimilar,  but  lumping 
them  into  one  common  reprobated  mass,  or,  at 
best,  speaking  as  if  the  difference  were  so  little, 
that  it  was  not  worth  the  pains  to  separate 
them.        > 

Perhaps  there  are  no  church  communities  in 
the  world,  that  do  not  hold  some  doctrines  in 
common.  We  are  identified  in  some  important 
pointa  with  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  that  does 
not  blind  us  to  ita  errors,  nor  does  it  prevent  our 
keeping  clear  of  them. — There  are  both  rational 
and  orthodox  communities  in  our  own  country ; 
bat  our  holding  some  opinione  in  common  with 
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them,  neither  mtkee  oe  adopt  thoee  opiniooe 
which  we  dieepprove,  nor  condemn  thoee  who 
profess  them,  ee  if  they  held  none  that  were 
right  Why,  then,  ahould  not  the  caae  be  the 
earoe  in  our  own  ekarch  T 

This  lumping  system  is  not  a  little  hard  on 
the  steady  and  orderly  divine.  It  weakens  the 
hands  of  the  faithful  pastor,  when  his  auditors, 
who  have  just  been  hearing  him  speak  the  words 
of  truth  and  soberness,  find  him,  perhaps,  in  the 
next  controversial  pamphlet  they  take  up,  coup- 
led with  the  half  insane,  and  the  wholly  abeurd. 
It  is  hard  that  the  xealous  Christian,  who  is  at 
the  same  time  a  pattern  of  propriety  and  correct 
demeanor,  should  be  dragged  in  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  those  at  whoae  principlee  he 
•eh  udders.  Yet  theee  men  of  oppoeite  characters, 
principles  and  pursuits,  are  forced  into  contact, 
are  together  plunged  into  the  crucible  of  un- 
distingttishin^  prejudice,  and  melted  down  to- 
gether ;  all  distinctions  so  Icet  in  the  fueion— > 
the  sober  Christian  so  mixed  with  the  fanatic, 
the  temperate  with  the  fiery,  the  regular  with 
the  eccentric,  that  Ihey  come  out  of  the  furnace 
blended  into  one  common  mass,  and  are  repro- 
duced as  if  formed  of  one  common  material. 

Ours  is  also  pre-eminently  an  age  of  contro- 
versy. Is  not  charity  sometimee  recommended 
with  uncharitableness,  and  religion  vindicated 
irreligiously  ?  But  are  there  not  a  thouaand  other 
subjects  better  calculated  for  its  legitimate  exer- 
cise? *Let  the  potsherda  strive  with  the  pot- 
sherds  of  the  earth,'  on  all  other  topics ;  but 
here,  though  one  dash  the  other  in  pieces,  he 
does  not  always  escape  unhurt  himself.  But 
■hall  the  word  of 'the  High  and  Holy  One,  the 
word  of  Him  who  sittelh  on  the  circle  of  the 
earth,*  be  made  an  arena  for  the  combats  of  its 

Suny  inhabitants,  whom  the  prophet  repreeenti 
y  the  most  contemptible  insect  7 

But  although,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
if  truth  be  attacked,  it  must  be  defonded,  the 
Christian  controvertist  never  engages  in  offen- 
sive war.  He  does  not  fight  for  victory,  but 
truth.  And  the  surest  way  for  him  to  ascertain 
this,  is,  to  examine  the  temper  with  which  he 
defends  it.  Rivalry  is  not  hit  motive,  nor  is 
railing  his  weapon. 

If,  as  it  is  aaid,  warfare  is  the  natural  state 
of  man,  let  his  hostility  among  Christians  be 
directed  to  a  foreign  enemy ;  let  them  not  en- 
gage in  civil  war.  Yon  have  already  *  provoked 
each  other  to  good  works,*  which  is  part  of  the 
law;  go  on,  and  provoke  each  other  to  Move, 
which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.*  Let  both 
sides  reioice  in  the  good  done,  without  caring 
which  does  it.  *  There  are  diversities  of  opera- 
tions, but  it  is  the  same  God  which  worketh  in 
all.*  If  there  is  eo  much  done  separately,  what  a 
mlsrhty  mase  of  good  would  be  produced  by  cor- 
dial co-dperation  7  Let  me  not  be  accused  of 
levity  in  applying  the  words  of  the  poet, 

The  Douirlas  and  thA  Percy  both  tognthor. 
Were  conrtdent  against  a  world  in  arms. 

We  know  that,  in  the  sight  of  God  he  is  not 
the  roost  successful  champion  who  may  have 
riven  moet  falls  to  his  adversary ;  bat  he  who 
nas  obtained  the  roost  victories  over  his  own 
spirit.    And  h$  will  be  found,  in  the  great  and 


tremendous  day  of  reckoning,  to  have  been  the 
most  valiant  sodier  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  who  has 
been  the  fiercest  combatant  in  the  field  of  con- 
troversy, but  who  shall  have  brought  moet  glory 
to  God,  and  moat  soul,  to  heaven. 

If  we  made,  as  surely  we  ought  to  make,  the 
Holy  Scripture  our  standard  of  judging,  o  well 
as  of  believing,  of  charity  as  well  as  of  foitb, 
of  brotherly  kindness  as  well  o  of  orthodoxy; 
— if  we  brought  the  Bible  to  be  the  constant 
arbiter  of  our  debatee,  as  well  o  the  professed 
rule  of  our  lives,  we  should  attack  nothing  with 
warmth  but  what  that  Bible  condemns.  All 
differences  of  opinion  in  which  God  has  not  set  to 
His  seal  that  it  is  false,  should  be  treated  with 
candour ;  men  should  not  then  make  their  own 
'  purged  eyes*  the  universal  medium  of  clear 
vision,  they  should  not  vilify  others  for  seeing 
the  same  topics  with  other  optics.  Want  or 
charity  is  probably  no  less  a  fault  than  the  one 
we  majT  be  reviling ;  and  does  not  a  want  of 
discrimination,  or  rather  doee  not  that  blindness 
which  is  inspired  by  prejudice,  lead  to  that  de- 
ficiency in  candour  which  widens  the  difference  7 
To  profees  opinions  of  which  Scripture  neither 
commands  nor  prohibits  our  belief ;  ought  not  to 
set  at  irreconcilable  variance  beings  who  are 
equally  candidates  for  heaven.  In  that  abode 
of  perfect  peace  and  perfect  love,  no  small  por- 
tion of  the  promised  felicity  may  arise  from  our 
being  of  no  party. 

A  diflbrence  in  opinion  on  points  on  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  been  silent,  on  which  no  decla- 
ratory sentence  in  Scripture  has  been  pro- 
nounced, is  surely  no  ground  for  the  triumph 
of  superiority  in  those  who  maintain  them,  nor 
for  supercilious  contempt  in  those  who  reject 
them.    Is  it  not  putting  matters  of  minor  im- 

Eortance  in  the  place  of  essentials  7  while  per- 
apa  by  the  disputants  on  both  sides,  essentials 
are  not  always  held  with  eo  firm  a  grasp,  or  at 
least  are  not  debated  with  such  unkind  perti- 
nacity. 

We  have  hitherto  alluded  to  difference  of 
opinion  between  pious  men,  men  who  are  in  earn- 
est in  their  religion.  But  are  there  not  men  of 
little  piety  to  be  found,  who  side  with  one  or  the 
other  party,  and  become  the  hottest  controver- 
tists,  while  they  take  little  real  interest  in  vital 
religion ;  who  oppoee  without  belief,  and  defend 
without  conviction,  merely  because  they  wish 
to  be  appended  to  that  side  which  they  happen 
to  think  the  most  creditable,  moet  popular,  or 
meet  profitable  7 

Let  us  then  love  in  each  other  now  what  God 
lovee  in  us,  and  bear  with  the  rest — The  culti- 
vation of  this  spirit  of  kindness  would  so  sanc- 
tify the  temper,  that  we  should  forgive  and 
overlook  thoee  inferior  matters  in  others,  which 
might  not  exactly  coincide  with  our  own  views 
and  opinions. 

These  discrepancies  in  sentiment  are  perhaps 
permitted  for  motual  advantage ;  and  the  colti- 
ration  of  a  candid  disposition  may  be  carried  to 
a  wider  extent,  and  a  spirit  of  forbearance  in  ac- 
tion, than  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  diver- 
sitv  of  sentiment  By  the  consent  and  recipro- 
cat  operation  of  this  spirit  of  Christian  kindnees, 
we  snail  be  made  more  meet  for  that  state  where 
all  will  be  of  one  mind  as  well  as  one  heart 
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Wftet*  cllarity  witt  bate  its  fbTl  consammation, 
%md  forbearance  its  fall  reward. 

Let  OS  then  prepare  ourselves,  and  each  other, 
%j  the  exercise  of  the  one  fyt  the  fruition  of  the 
other.  Lot  Hod  be  all  in  all  now,  as  He  will  be 
hereafter,  and  there  wilt  be  no  room  left  in  the 
heart  of  a  Christian  for  animosity,  or  unkind, 
nese  towards  his  fellow  Christians.  A  cordial 
agreement  in  those  essentials  to  which  the  Oos- 
pel  has  annexed  salvation,  should  swallow  up 
all  the  present  petty,  but  dividing  distinctions. 
'v'Xbuld  this  most  desirable  object  be  accom- 
ptished,  then  should  we  hope  to  see  a  renovation 
of  that  spirit  which,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
church,  provoked  even  its  enemies  to  exclaim 
with  admiring  wonder,  See  how  these  ChrUdanM 
love  one  another  ! 


On  the  Esertion§  of  Piou§  Ladie§. 

Wx  are  now  about  to  tread,  which  we  do  with 
a  fearful  and  timid  step,  on  tender  ground.  It 
is  with  mingled  respect  and  reluctance  we  ven- 
ture to  touch  on  certain  delicate  points  which 
affect  the  sincerely  pious ;  persons  who  equally 
avoid  all  eccentricity  in  doctrine,  and  negligence 
in  practice ;  yet  among  whom  little  errors  may 
hereader  <sreep  in,  the  very  constx]uence,  per. 
haps,  of  that  increasing  and  inOtitimable  bless, 
ing^  religious  society.  It  is  to  be  feared  they 
may  Incur  the  hazard  of  raising  in  others  objee. 
tiona  against  religion,  by  their  honest  zeal  to 
promote  it. 

The  persons  to  whom  we  presume  to  allude 
are  of  that  sex,  in  which,  perhaps,  most  piety 
is  to  be  found,  ana  who  are  in  so  many  respects 
essentially  advancing  its  cause. — ^Their  ser- 
vices are  so  materially  useful,  that  it  would  be 
a  subject  of  deep  regret,  if,  by  any  slight  inad- 
vertence,  their  vaYue  should  ever  be  diminished. 
We  are  too  often  led  to  complain  of  deficiencies 
in  religion ;  we  are  tmw  to  speak — not  of  its  ex- 
cess, for  we  believe  there  is  no  such  thing — but 
rather  to  guard  the  truly  pious  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  inconveniences,  which,  should  they 
arise,  would  be  a  diminution  of  their  usefulness. 

The  thoughtless  and  dissipated  indeed,  who 
haunt  unsocial  crowds,  and  lay  out  their  talents 
ibr  that  world  which  they  have  chosen  for  their 
portion,  find  their  reward  where  they  seek  it, 
m  the  admiration  of  that  world  where  they 
flutter  and  shine. — The  others  patiently  wait 
for  theirs  in  that  single  sentence,  *  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant*  Yet  though  it  is 
painful  to  say  a  sy liable  which  might  look 
tike  disapprobation  when  only  caution  is  intend- 
ed, may  we  hazard  a  few  words,  not  of  censure 
but  of  friendly  intimation  7 

May  not  those  large  portions  of  time,  and 
strength,  and  spirit,  so  generously  spent  abroad 
by  sealooe  Christiana,  in  the  moat  noble  exer- 
tions of  religious  charity,  he  sometimes  suffered 
to  entrench,  in  some  measure,  upon  the  im> 
perioQs  course  of  domestic  life,  upon  those  pleas- 
ing  and  sacred  duties  for  which  none  is  a  name 
■o  dear  7  May  they  not  be  stf  exhausted  by  ex* 
ternal  concerns,  that  they  may  be  in  danger  of 
entering  with  diminished  interest  on  the  retired 
exercises  of  the  closet.  AU  business,  even  re- 
ligious bosinesa.  ie  api  to  prodaeo  a  hurry  ^d 
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bustle  in  (be  mind,  and  an  agitation  ni  the 
spirit^,  which  the  most  !»erioos  perrons  lament, 
as  being  attended  with  some  disqualification  for 
personal  improvement.  *My  mother's  children 
gave  me  their  vineyards  to  keep,  hot  mine  own 
vineyard  have  I  not  kept,*  was  the  pathetic  la- 
mentation  of  the  ancient  church.  They  had 
engaged  her  in  Isbours  and  difficnHres  which 
she  fesred  had  in  some  measiire  impeded  the 
progress  of  her  own  spiritual  concerns.  It  was 
in  her  own  house,  at  Bethany,  that  Mary  sat  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus.  We  fully  admit,  howeveri 
not  only  the  complete  compatihiHty^  but  the  ex- 
pediency, of  uniting  what  we  owe  to  those 
abroad,  and  to  ourselves  and  families  at  home; 
the  highest  characters  are  those  who  combine 
both.  We  are  not  combatting,  but  applauding 
a  zeal,  which  we  fervently  hope  may  never  be 
suppressed,  if  it  should  ever  require  to  be  some* 
what  regulated. 

There  is  no  part  of  Christian  duty  which 
more  requires  ns  to  look  well  to  the  motive  by 
which  our  actions  are  set  a-going.  It  is  of 
importance  to  examine  whether  our  most  useful^ 
if  busy  pursuits,  are  not  influenced  by  a  natural 
fondness  for  bustle,  an  animal  activity,  a  love  of 
notice.  Whether  even  the  charitable  labours 
grow  not  more  from  a  restless  spirit  than  from 
real  piety.  Let  us  observe,  however,  that  though 
these  defective  motives  may  at  first  excite  the 
zeal  of  some,  yet  by  a  perseversnce  in  well-doing, 
assisted  by  humble  prayer,  the  motive  may  at 
length  become  as  pure  as  the  act  is  iradoabtadly 
right. 

It  is  asserted,  but  we  trust  with  more  severity 
than  justice,  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
in  some  trnly  excellent  persons  to  introduce 
show  and  display  in  their  religion  ;  a  tendency, 
not  quite  consistent  with  the  interior,  spiritual 
nature  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  so  much  an 
evil  we  are  guarding  against,  as  the  appearance 
of  evil.  Their  sex,  tike  their  religion,  is  dT  m 
sober  character ;  sod  the  tendency  to  which  we 
are  alluding,  may  crea4e  a  sospicion  that  relh 
gion,  even  among  good  people,  is  not  so  much 
considered  as  a  thing  between  God  and  their 
own  soul,  as  we  know  it  really  is ;  for  we  are 
far  from  suspectinr  the  secret  communion  with 
their  God  and  Saviour  is  not  considered  as  their 
primary  doty.  And  we  are  willing  to  believe 
that  the  effect  of  this  duty  will  always  be  visible 
in  producing  that  sobriety  and  simplicity,  whioh 
so  conspicuously,  and  so  beautifully  distinguish 
the  religion  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  religion  of  Jesus  is  utterly  without  pa« 
rade,  it  efiects  no  publicity. .  It  is  enough  fi>r 
his  servants  to  believe  that  their  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, who  sees  them  in  secret^  sees  them  with 
an  approving  eye. 

As  they  have  got  above  acting  from  the  feaf 
of  man,  the  next  step  is  to  get  shove  acting  for 
his  praise; — the  excessive  spplause  and  com- 
mendation of  their  Christian  fViends  begin,  in 
reality,  still  more  to  be  watched  against  than 
the  reproach  of  the  irreligious.  The  one  teachee 
them  to  be  circumspect,  the  other  may  in  time 
induce  them  to  believe  that  circumspection  is  no 
longer  necessary.  This  negligence,  if  it  do  ooC 
make  them  do  wrong,  may  lead  them  to  bo  top 
much  elated  with  doing  what  is  right 
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But  thers  mn  bisrher  motiTes  fcfr  the  qm  of 
«liicreet  refervc  io  the  Christian's  mind  than 
what  regards  merely  their  personal  character. 
However  pare  in  motive,  however  innocent  in 
action,  they  must  be  careful  not  to  have  their 
good  evil  spoken  of.  They  mast  be  scrnpaloas- 
ly  caotioos  of  not  bringing  the  least  reproach  on 
the  caose  deal  est  to  their  affections.  Pious  per. 
sons  cannot  but  know,  that  with  the  utmost  care 
to  avoid  adding  to  the  offence,  which  Christian 
troth,  however  discreetly  exhibited,  necessarily 
gives,  that  many  are  looking  out  for  pretences 
to  discredit  not  only  the  professor  bat  the  pro- 
ibssion  itself.  But  if  they  should  heresfler  see 
any  of  those  improprieties  for  which  they  are 
looking  out ;  if  any  indiscretion  should  be  round 
where  it  is  sedulously  sought,  Christianity  would 
■offer  and  impiety  triumph. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  certain  sharp  sighted 
observers,  who  are  keenly  on  the  watdh  for  any 
thing  that  may  discredit  serious  piety,  who  are 
peeping  in  at  every  crevice,  throuffh  which  they 
think  they  may  detect  any  real  or  supposed 
fround  of  censure,  may  never  be  gratified  with 
the  discovery  of  what  they  so  industriously  seek. 
But  it  is  obvious,  that  where  they  can  detect  no 
substantial  fault,  they  take  comfort  in  finding  a 
ibible ;  where  there  is  no  deformity  they  tri- 
umphantly carry  away  a  blemish,  and  are  ready 
to  make  the  most  of  the  slightest  imperfection. 
And  a  speck  which  would  not  be  perceived  io 
an  ordinary  form,  is  conspicuous  on  that  which 
is  white  and  pure. 

This,  by  a  little  perversion,  and  not  a  little 
exaggeration,  not  only  of  fiict  but  of  conjecture, 
is  propagated  till  it  becomes  a  mischief.  In  the 
detection  of  the  slightest  flaw  in  characters  of 
eminent  piety,  they  go  away  rejoicing,  as  if  they 
had  found  some  hidden  treasure.  And  it  is 
well  perhaps,  even  (or  the  best  Christiana,  tliat 
there  are  such  critical  inspectors ;  and  the  know, 
ledge  that  they  are  wstched  will  answer  an  ex. 
oelront  purpose,  if  it  set  them  on  watching  them, 
■elves. 

Am  I  then  an  enemy  to  Christian  exertion  7 
Ood  forbid !  It  is  the  glory  of  our  age,  that 
amonij^  the  most  useful  and  zealous  servants  of 
oor  Divine  Master,  are  to  be  found,  of  *  devout 
and  honourable  women  not  a  lew.*  Ladies, 
whose  own  education  not  having  been  limited  to 
the  harp  and  the  sketch-book,  though  not  un. 
■killed  in  either,  are  competent  to  teach  others 
what  themselves  have  been  taught ;  who  disdain 
not  to  be  employed  in  the  humblest  offices  of 
Christian  charity,  to  be  found  in  the  poorest  cot- 
tage,  at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick  and  dying; 
whose  daughters,  if  not  the  best  waUzer$t  are 
the  best  satechi»l§  ;  whose  houses  are  houses  of 
prayer,  whose  closets  are  the  scene  of  devout 
meditation ;  who,  not  contented  with  the  stinted 
modish  measure  of  a  single  attendance  on  public 
worship,  so  contrive  to  render  the  hours  of  re- 
past  solnervient  to  those  of  duty,,  as  to  make  a 
■eoond  visit  to  the  temple  of  their  God ;  and 
who  endeavour  to  retain  the  odour  of  sanctity, 
shed  on  the  sacred  day,  through  the  duties  of 
the  week. 

But  to  pursue  the  subject  in  a  different,  though 
not  distant  direction,  we  cannot  too  much  com- 
Hsend  thoee  valuable  persons,  whom  neither  for- 


tone,  rank,  nor  any  temporal  advantagM  h 
been  able  to  seduce  to  follow  those  vain  pursuits, 
whose  light,  and,  in  some  cases,  dangerous 
amusements,  so  eagerly  sought  by  the  votariet 
of  pleasure.  We  cannot  but  admire,  that  all 
these  energies  which  others  are  wasting  in  idle 
diversions,  or  employments  little  better  than 
idleness,  are,  by  those  excellent  persons,  devoted 
to  purposes  of  religion,  and  religious  or  useful 
charities. 

If,  indeed,  like  the  females  attached  to  the 
new  school  of  theology,  they  deserted  the  esta- 
blished proprieties,  and  pi  escribed  decorums, 
which  have  ever  been  considered  as  the  safe- 
guard,  as  well  as  the  ornament,  of  their  sex ;  if 
they  assisted  to  propagate  novel  opinions;  if 
they  undertook  to  share  <he  office  of  directors 
in  spiritual  concerns ;  if  they  diverted  to  public 
purposes,  the  tslents  given  them  for  the  more 
appropriate  and  subordinate,  but  not  less  useful 
offices  of  private  life ;  if  the^  attempted  to  clear 
difficulties  in  divinity,  which  the  wisest  and 
most  Teamed  men  had  approached  with  awe  and 
reverence,  and  had  receded,  for  fear  of  *  darken- 
ing  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge ;  if 
they  undertook  to  decide  between  contending 
creeds  while  they  considered  the  commandments 
as  antiquated — new-modelling  the  one  atid  re- 
scinding the  other  without  ceremony  ;  if  they 
allowed  themselves  to  determine  the  right  and 
the  wrong  on  points  too  abstruse,  not  only  for 
female,  bilt  even  for  human  intelligence,  to  de- 
cide upon,  and  to  get  rid  of  those  they  did  not 
like  or  did  not  comprehend ;  if  thev  had  quitted 
plain,  practical,  intelligible  religion,  for  mis- 
leading theories,  and,  like  #ie  apostate  Gala* 
tians,  *'  removed  from  Him  that  called  them  into 
the  grace  of  Christ  unto  another  gospel  ;*  if^  aU 
these  things  had  taken  place,  then  they  would 
indeed  deserve  even  more  censure  than  they 
have  incurred;  then,  though  we  should  pity 
their  error  and  lament  their  apostacy,  we  should 
be  among  the  last  to  apologise  for  the  one,  or 
excuse  the  other.  It  has  been  brought,  as  a 
charge,  against  the  valuable  ladies  whose  cause 
we  are  advocating,,  as  if  it  were  a  departure 
from  the  delicacy  of  the  sex,  to  attend  at  the  an- 
nual meeting.s  of  certain  religious  and  charitable 
societies ;  but  we  know  not  what  reasonable  ob- 
jection can  be  made  to  their  being  modest  and 
silent  auditors  on  these  occasions.  They  do  not 
attend  the  resort  of  the  unemployed  or  the  ill- 
employed — ^they  do  not  attend  to  hear  the  idle 
news  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  to  bear  *  good 
news  from  a  far  country,* — news,  which  the 
angels  in  heaven  stoop  down  to  hear, — not  the 
conversion  of  one  sinner,  but  the  conversion  of 
many, — to  hear  that  best  news,  the  extension  of 
Criristianity  to  the  extremities  of  the  globe,— t» 
hear  that 

*  All  kingdoms  and  all  princes  of  tbe  eartlL 
Flock  to  that  lisht  ;'— 

To  hear 

*  That  eastern  Java  to  the  fkrthett  west. 
And  Ettiiopis  spreads  abroad  the  hand. 
And  worships r 

Compare  now  these  inoffensive  and  quiet  au- 
ditors, with  the  gay  multitudes  of  their  own 
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which  crowd  Vat  resort  of  pleasure. — Here,  they 
are  the  peacefal  linteners ;  there,  they  ore  the 
busy  performers.  The  others  are  not,  as  here, 
passive  recipients  of  entertain ment,  bot  the  en- 
tertainers, bat  the  exhibitors.  Yet,  who  among 
the  worldly  censarea  one  of  these  classes  ?  who, 
among  the  prejadiced  doea  not  censure  the 
other  r 

So  moch  for  the  difference  in  the  act ;  let  us 
examine  the  difference  in  point  of  time  ;  for,  as 
in  oar  pleasurable  pursuits,  the  consumption  of 
time,  that  precious  material  of  which  life  is 
made,  forms  a  very  considerable  object,  it  can- 
not be  thought  unfair  to  compare  the  two  classes 
on  this  ground* 

Did  the  pursuits  of  both,  in  point  of  health, 
sobriety  in  dress,  security  of  morals,  preserva- 
tion of  delicacy,  more  nearly  approach  each 
other  than  the  most  strenuous  advocate  for  dis- 
sipation can  pretend ;  yet  the  prodigious  in- 
equality  of  the  two  as  to  the  waste  of  time,  must 
settle  the  matter  at  once  with  those  who  know 
the  value  of  this  fugitive,  this  irretrievable  ta- 
lent. . 

Compare  then  the  few  hours  in  the  day,  and 
the  very  few  days  in  the  years,  ^iven  up  by  the 
one  to  these  serious  pleasures,  with  the  uncount- 
ed hours  of  the  countless -nights,  spent  by  the 
other  in  the  anli-$o€ial  crowds  of  turbulent 
pleasure— -spent,  we  will  not  say  in  the  midnight 
parties,  for  that  would  give  a  false  impression 
of  the  season  of  those  amusements,  The  mid- 
night hour  was  heretofore  used  proverbially  to 
express  late  revelling. — But  from  the  present 
inversion  of  hours,  that  would  give  an  idea  not 
only  of  dulness  and  vulgarity,  bu|  it  would  also 
rawer  designate  the  hour  when  company  met, 
than  when  they  parted*  Midnight  was  once  the 
time  which  cloeed  the  scene  of  dissipation ;  it  is 
now  that  of  commencing  it  And  it  is  scarcely 
extravafiant  to  say,  that  the  morning  frequenters 
of  the  <marrtable  meetings  join  them  not  many 
hours  after  the  others  return  from  the  scene  of 
their  unquiet  pleasures.  In  the  one  ease,  no 
neighbourhood  is  kept  awake  by  unseasonable 
noise  and  knockings,  no  servants  are  exposed  to 
corruptions  abroad,  nor  robbed  of  quiet  rest  at 
home. 

To  turn  from  the  metropolis  to  the  provinces. 
Compare  the  little  absences  from  home  of  la- 
^es  who  inspect  the  concerns,  and  give  instruc- 
tion to  the  poor,  with  the  k>Qg  and  frequent  de- 
sertion of  another  class,  not  of  home  only,  but 
of  country ! 

Upon  the  whole  though  we  would  carefully 
guard  against  both,  yet  we  must  confess,  in  the 
present  stale  of  things,  it  is  not  so  much  a  little 
excess  in  zeal  in  one  quarter,  as  the  visible 
growth  of  dissipation  in  another,  which  *  has  in- 
creased, is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  dimi- 
nished ;*  and  truly  happy  should  we  be,  if  the 
pen  of  the  ready  writers,  so  frequently  employed 
against  the  minor,  would  occasionally  be  exerted 
against  the  greater  excess. 

The  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
been  a  period  for  the  display  of  extraordmary 
energies,  exerted  in  every  sort  of  direction. 
They  had  been  powerfully  exerted  in  bringing 
en  the  late  revolution*    All  the  energiee  of 


France,  whether  in  scieuoe,  talent,  wit,  or  wealthi  ^ 
were  combined  in  one  huge  engine  for  the  esta^ 
blishment  of  atheism  on  the  proposed  ruins  of 
Christ  and  his  kingdom.  We  hope  thia  grand 
device  was  partly  foiled,  even  there.  In  the, 
general  assault  some  skirmishee  were  fought  in 
this  country;  but  here  a  counter-attack  was 
made.  *  Michael  and  his  angels  fourht  against 
the  dragon  and  his  angels,  and  prevail* — *  Tha 
accuser  of  the  brethren  was  cast  down.* 

Afterwards  the  human  scourge  of  mankind 
in  the  same  foreign  country,  by  a  singular  ener^ 
gy  of  character,  aided  t^  an  unprecedented 
combination  of  circumstances,  to  which  theproK 
vioos  contempt  of  religion  had  led  the  way,  pro- 
jected the  most  exorbitant  enterprises,  and  ao.* 
complished  them  by  the  most  successful  perse- 
verance in  every  species  of  political  and  moral 
mischief!  In  imitation  of  one  whom  the  enor- 
mity of  his  crimes  would  almost  warrant  us  in 
calling  his  grand  inspirer,  his  labours  were  per<i 
haps  more  energetic,  because  *his  time  was 
short*  Here  again  Michael  made  a  counter^ 
attack  on  the  dragon.  For  it  is  to  the  same 
powerful  energies,  exerted  in  the  contrary  di- 
rectiooy  that  we  may  ascribe  those  numberless 
noble,  and  beneficial  societies  at  home,  which 
promise  to  effect  a  moral  change  in  the  condi- 
tion, not  of  one  coutatry,  not  of  one  Continent^ 
but  of  the  whole  Globe,  and  by  which  we  hope 
finally,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  *'  to  beat 
down  Satan  under  our  feet* 

But  this  has  not  onl^  been  a  period  for  exerts 
ing  the  energies  of  countries  and  communities* 
They  have  been  exerled  under  different  situa- 
tions by  different  characters,  and  to  opposit* 
purposes,  by  individuals;  they  have  been  le- 
markably  exhibited  in  private  persons,  in  a  sex 
where  energy  is  less  expected  to  break  out  into 
fearless  action ;  in  Charlotte  Corday,  in  Madame 
Roland,  and  other  political  enthusiasts  abroad^ 
all  acting  with  the  spirit  of  th%  heroines  of  pa- 
gan  Rome,  and  actuated  by  a  religion  muoh  re- 
sembling theirs. 

At  homcrthe  best  energies  of  the  human  mind 
have  been  exerted  to  the  best  purposes,  by  pri- 
vate individuals  also,  and  exerted  without  ant 
departure  from  modesty,  prudence,  and  simpli- 
city, the  sacrifice  of  which  would  ill  repay  the 
accomplishment  of  the  most  popular  action. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  in  our  remarks  on 
well-directed  energies,  to  pass  over  one  instance^ 
on  which,  we  trust  there  cannot  be  two  opi- 
nions. If  some  of  the  novelties  of  the  present 
period  sre  its  errors,  others  are  its  glory.  It  ie 
cheering  to  the  wearied  pilgrim,  in  traversing 
the  desert  of  this  sinful  world,  to  have  the  eye 
here  and  there  refreshed  with  a  verdant  spot, 
yielding  not  only  beautjr,  but  fertility. 

In  alluding  to  certain  recent  undertakings 
whieh  reflect  honour  on  our  country,  it  would 
be  unjust  to  omit  one  which  reflects  honour  on 
our  sex.  Justice,  as  well  as  gratitude,  would 
be  wounded,  were  no  tribute  to  be  paid  to  the 
moat  heroic  of  women* 

The  reader  will  have  anticipated  that  we  al.^ 
lude  to  the  female  Howard.  Hers  Is  almost  (her 
sex  considered)  a  higher  strain  of  Christian  he^ 
roism.  Unprotected  and  alone,  she  dared  to 
venture  into  scenes  that  would  appal  the  stoutest 
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kesrt,  and  which  the  lingle  principle  alone  by 
which  she  wa»  actuated  could  have  sustained 
hers.  With  true  Christian  courage,  she  ven- 
tured lo  explore  the  dreary  abodes  of  calamity 
and  crifne,  of  execration  and  despair.  She  took 
*  the  goage  of  misery/  not  as  a  matter  of  curi- 
osity, or  philosophical  speculation,  but  with  the 
holy  hope  of  relieving  it.  The  favour  of  Him 
who  stopped  the  mouths  of  the  lions  in  the  pro- 
phet's den,  stopped  those  of  these  scarcely  leas 
eavage  beings.  Her  mild  demeanour  awed  their 
rsbellioos  spirits  into  peace. 

Her  visit  was  not  the  sudden  ebullition  of  a 
charitable  fiL  It  was  the  result  of  deliberate 
reflection,  and  doubtless  of  fervent  prayer.  She 
had  long  been  projecting  the  means  how  to  as- 
sist  these  most  desperate  and  ibrlorn  of  human 
kind.  She  had  conceived  a  hope,  that  what  was 
flagitious  might  not  be  incorrigible ;  and  adopt- 
ed a  well. digested  plan  for  their  religious  in- 
struction. 

But  she  knew  human  nature  too  well,  not  to 
know  that  religious  instruction  would  be  very 
Inefficacious,  without  correcting  invetcrately 
bad  habits.  Together  with  a  &w  pious  and 
able  associates  of  her  own  sex,*  she  insti- 
tuted  a  school  of  reform  and  industry,  found 
Bianual  employment  for  those  who  hsd  never 
worked,  and  Christian  instruction  for  those  who 
had  never  been  taught.  The  lips  that  had  been 
seldom  opened  but  to  blaspheme  their  Maker, 
were  tautfht  to  praise  Him  ;  the  hsnds  hitherto 
employed  in  thef\  were  employed  in  honest  la. 
hour.  Irifjints,  in  i  doubly  lamentable  sense, 
born  in  sin,  and  bred  i#  vice,  were  snatched 
from  a  destruction  which  had  appeared  inevita- 
ble, and  put  into  a  train  of  improvement  The 
gloomy  mansion  which  had  lately  been  a  scene 
of  horror,  only  to  be  exceeded  by  those  more 
dreadful  future  mansions  to  which  it  was  con- 
ducting  them  changed  its  face.  The  loathsome 
prison  which  had  witnessed  nothing  but  intoxi- 
cation and  idleness ;  had  heard  no  sounds  but 
those  of  reviling  and  of  imprecation,  gradually 
became  a  scene  of  comparative  decency,  sobri- 
ety, and  order. 

If  ever  a  charity  of  so  extensive  and  public 
a  nature  could  have  bean  pleaded  as  some  ex- 
cuse for  the  remission  of  domestic  duties,  this 
might  have  been  considered  as  the  one  exempt 
case,  but  it  was  not  so.  If  she  stole  some  hours 
from  her  family  to  visit  the  prison,  she  stole 
some  hours  from  sleep  to  attend  to  her  family. 

Happily,  goodness  is  contagious  as  well  as 
sin.  We  may  now  say  in  a  gond  sense,  *  Behold 
how  great  a  matter  a  Utile  fire  kindleth !  Die- 
tant  places  have  caught  the  flame.  The  bright 
example  is  sircady  imitated  by  other  ladies  in 
eome  of  our  great  towns^  and  will  probably  take 
a  more  ample  range. 

Msy  we  conclude  this  part  of  onr  subject  by 
observing,  that  ladies  of  other  religious  profes- 
sions would  do  well  to  copy,  in  certain  re^tpocts, 
the  example  of  the  females  of  the  society  to 
which  this  distinguished  lady  belongs ; — giving 
into  no  habits  of  dissipation,  they  have  time ; 
addicted  to  little  expense  in  personal  decoration, 
tkey  have  money ;  and  the  time  and  money  thus 

*  Among  Umss  Mis..  Steinkopff  stands  in  the  first 


snatched  fh>m  vain  and  frivoloac  parpocM,  wm 
more  wisely  directed  together  into  the  same 
right  channel  of  Christian  benevolence. 

High  Profe$$ion  and  Negligent  Practice, 

TfisaB  has  seldom  been  a  period  in  which 
there  was  more  talk  of  religion,  than  that  in 
which  we  live ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  believe, 
that  the  abundance  of  the  heart  in  this  instance 
produces  its  usual  effect  upon  the  lips.  But  it 
roust  also  be  observed,  that,  in  an  age  of  much 
vital  religion,  as  it  must  be  acknowledged  this 
ia,  there  will  naturally  be  not  a  little  false  pro. 
fessinn,  or,  at  best,  in  many  professors,  more 
external  show  than  inward  piety — a  religion 
that  is  sometimes  more  dislinguished  by  pecu* 
liar  phrases,  and  hot  contention  about  opinions^, 
than  by  much  devotedneas  of  heart  and  life. 

One  of  the  causes  to  which  the  growth  of 
crime  among  our  poor  has  been  assigned,  is  the 
growth  of  our  population ;  and  some  have  under- 
taken  to  prove,  that  it  is  not  because  they  are 
worse,  but  because  they  are  more.  This  same 
way  of  fudging  may,  perhaps  be  applied  to  the 
apparent  growth  of  error  in  religion — that  it  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  its  vast  increase.  As  there  is 
numerically  a  larger  population  in  the  religiona 
ranks,  may  there  not  be  naturally  expected  a 
larger  proportk>n  of  error  ? 

We  now,  therefore,  venture  a  few  remarks  oa 
snother  class  of  Christians,  whose  intentions, 
we  hope,  are  not  bad,  though  their  charity  ie 
narrow,  and  their  information  small.  We  will 
distinguish  them  by  the  nameof  Phraseologista, 
These  are  persons  who,  profbssing  to  believe 
tlie  whole  of  the  Gospel,  seem  to  regard  only 
one  half  of  it.  They  stand  quite  in  opposition 
to  the  useful  and  laborious  class  whom  we  last 
considered.  None  will  accuse  these  of  that  vir* 
loous  excess,  of  that  unwearied  endeavour  to 
promote  the  good  of  others,  on  which  we  there 
animadverted.  These  are  assiduous  hearers, 
but  indifferent  doers;  very  valiant  talkers  for 
the  troth,  but  remiss  workers.  They  are  more 
addicted  to  hear  sermons  than  to  profit  by  thera» 
Their  religion  consists  more  in  a  sort  of  spi. 
ritual  jfossiping,  than  in  holiness  of  life. .  They 
diligently  look  out  afler  the  faults  of  others,  but 
are  rather  lenient  to  their  own. — ^They  accuse 
of  being  legal,  those  who  act  more  in  the  ser. 
vice  of  Christianity,  and  dispute  less  about  cer- 
tain opinions.  They  overlook  essentials,  and 
debate  rather  fiercely  on,  at  best,  doubtful  points 
of  doctrine ;  and  form  their  judgment  of  the 
piety  of  others,  rather  from  their  warmth  in 
controversy,  than  in  their  walking  humbly  with 
God. 

They  always  exhibit  in  their  oonTersetion 
the  idiom  of  a  party,  and  are  apt  to  suspect  the 
sincerity  of  those  whose  higher  breeding,  and 
more  correct  habits,  discover  a  l>etter  taster- 
Delicacy  with  tliem,  is  want  of  seal ;  prudent 
reserve,  want  of  earnestness ;  sentiments  of  pi- 
ety, conveyed  in  others  words  than  are  found  in 
their  vocabulary,  are  suspected  of  error.  They 
make  no  allowance  for  the  diflEerence  of  ednca^ 
tlon,  habits,  and  society :  all  must  have  one 
standard  of  langoage,  and  that  standard  is 
owa 
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Ewn  if^  on  00100  pointi,  you  hold  nearly  the 
■ame  sentiments,  it  will  not  save  your  credit; 
if  you  do  not  ozpreRs  them  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, you  are  in  dan^r  of  bavingf  your  prin- 
ciples anspected.  By  yoar  proficiency  or  de- 
clension in  this  dialect,  and  not  by  the  (greater 
or  less  devotedness  ofyour  heart,  the  increasing 
or  diminishing  consistency  in  your  practice, 
they  take  the  guajge  ofyour  religion,  and  deter- 
mine the  rise  and  fall  ofyour  spiritual  thermome- 
ter. The  language  of  these  technical  Chris- 
tians indisposes  persons  of  refinement,  who  have 
not  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  religion  under 
a  more  engaging  form,  to  serious  piety,  by  lead- 
ing them  to  make  a  most  unjust  association  be- 
tween religion  and  bad  taste. 

When  they  encounter  a  new  acquaintance  of 
their  own  school,  these  reciprocal  signs  of  re- 
ligious intelligence  produce  an  instantaneous 
sisterhood ;  and  they  will  run  the  chance  of 
what  the  character  cSfthe  stranger  may  prove  to 
be,  if  ahe  speaks  in  the  vernacular  tongue. 
With  them,  words  are  not  only  the  signs  of 
things,  but  things  themselves. 

If  the  phraseologists  meet  with  a  well-dispos- 
ed young  person,  whose  opportunities  are  slen- 
der, end  to  whom  religion  is  new,  they  alarm 
her  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  questions.  They 
do  not  examine  if  her  principles  are  sound,  but 
*  does  she  pray  extempore  7'  This  alarms  her, 
if  her  too  recent  knowledge  of  her  Bible  and 
herself  has  not  yet  enabled  her  to  make  this  de- 
•irable  proficiency.  *  Will  she  tell  her  experi- 
ence 7' — These  interrogations  are  made  without 
regard  to  that  humility  which  may  make  her 
afraid  to  appear  better  than  she  is,  and  to  that  mo- 
desty which  restrains  a  loud  expression  of  her 
feelings.  She  does  not,  perhaps,  even  know 
the  meaning  of  the  term,  in  their  acceptance 
of  it 

Do  we  then  ridicule  experimental  relif;ion  7 
Do  we  think  lightly  of  that  interior  power  of 
Divine  grace  upon  the  heart,  which  is  one  of 
the  strongest  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity 7  God  forbid  !  But  sorely  we  may  dis- 
approve the  treating  it  with  flippancy  and  un- 
hallowed familiarity;  we  may  disapprove  of 
their  discussing  it  with  as  little  reserve  and  se- 
rioiisness,  as  if  they  were  speaking  of  the  state 
of  the  weather,  or  of  the  hour  of  the  day  ;  we 
may  object  to  certain  equivocal  feelings  beine 
made  the  sole  criterion  of  religion  ;  feelings  to 
which  those  who  have  them  not  may  pretend ; 
which  those  who  have  them  may  fear  to  com- 
municate, before  they  have  acquired  a  strength 
and  permanency  which  may  make  them  more 
decisive ;  we  may  blame  snch  injudicious  ques- 
tions  to  incipient  Christians,  who  barely  know 
the  first  elements  of  Christianity. 

By  the  apparent  depth  of  their  views,  and  this 
cant  in  the  expression,  the  stranger  is  led  to 
think  there  is  something  unintelligible  in  reli- 
gton— some  mysterious  charm,  which  is  too 
high  for  her  apprehension.  They  will  not  hold 
out  to  her  the  consoling  hope  of  progressive 
piety ;  for,  with  them  growth  in  grace  is  no 
grace  at  all, — the  starting-post  and  the  goal  are 
one  and  ^he  same  point.  One  of  these  conse- 
quences probably  follows !  she  either  falls  into 
their  peculiar  views,  or  she  is  driven  to  seek 


wiser  counsellors,  or  is  led  by  the  hopeI< 

of  attaining  to  their  supposed  elevation,  to  give 

up  the  pursuit  of  religion  altogether. 

These  technical  religionists  are  so  far  frooi 
encouraging  favourable  tendencies,  and  *  the  day 
of  small  things,*  that  they  have  no  patience  with 
persons  professing  hope,  and  despise  every  ad* 
vance  short  of  assurance. 

To  judge  of  them  by  their  conversation,  they 
seem  to  have  as  firm  a  certainty  of  their  own 
security,  aa  of  the  danger  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  ;  tliat  is,  of  all  those  who  do  not  see  with 
their  eyes,  hear  with  their  ears,  and  discuss  in 
their  language.  You  would  suppose  salvation 
a  very  easy  attainment,  to  see  them  got  so  much 
^bove  hopes  or  fears. 

Surely  eternal  happiness  is  not  so  cheap  a 
thing,  as  that  any  should  plead  their  claim  to  it 
on  Slight  grounds.  Some  who  talk  confidently 
of  this  certainty,  do  not  give  strong  indications 
in  their  life,  of  their  having  entered  in  at  *  the 
strait  gate*  which  leads  to  it.  If  it  cost  as  few 
sacrifices,  and  required  as  little  diligence,  as 
some  exhibit,  there  would  not  be  so  many  who 
need  doubt  of  their  admission.  Seek,  strive, 
run,  fight,  labour,  know  thyself,  humble  thyself^ 
•—are  imperatives  not  quite  so  easily  or  so  gene* 
rally  obeyed,  as  to  render  *  the  narrow  way'  a 
very  crowded  avenue.  Self-knowledge,  seir. 
denial,  self-abasement,  are  safer  symptoms  than 
nndoubting  confidence  and  exulting  security. 

The  desire  of  hearing  and  speaking  much  on 
religions  subjects,  though  Christian  duties,  are 
less  unequivocal  marks  of  improvement,  than 
whether  we  love  money  less,  and  our  neighbour 
more  ;  whether  there  is  any  abatement  in  our 
pride,  any  victory  over  our  passions ;  whether 
we  are  more  disposed  to  conquer  our  own  will, 
and  to  submit  to  that  of  God.  A  growth  in  can- 
dour, in  charity,  in  kindness  and  forbearance, 
in  meekness  and  self^dist rust,  will  be  the  proba. 
ble  consequence  of  a  close  examination  into  our 
present  deficiency  in  these  amiable  graces. 

To  these  persons,  the  exclusive  credit  of  their 
individual  preacher  is  at  least  as  valuable  a  con- 
sideration, as  the  glory  of  that  God  whom  it 
may  be  hi»  constant  aim  to  glorify ;  and  they 
do  not  think  they  exalt  him  sufficiently,  if  it  be 
not  done  at  the  expense  of  others  among  his 
brethren,  to  whom  he  perhaps  looks  up  with 
reverence.  There  is  a  wide  diflerence  between 
the  kindness  of  praise  and  the  grossnees  of  adu- 
lation ;  between  affection  and  worship ;  between 
gratitude  and  idolatry. 

Since  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted  as 
sometimes  to  require  remission  from  its  stricter 
enffagemehts;  since  it  (eels  the  need  of  relaxing 
into  some  intervals  of  pleasure  ;  it  is  no  unim- 
portant object  to  enqnire  what  pleasures  are 
dangerous,  what  are  safe,  and  what  may  even 
be  made  instructive,  even  where  improvement 
is  not  the  professed  object 

The  persons  in  question  have  little  turn  for 
books ;  might  it  not  usefully  fill  many  a  vacant 
gap  were  they  to  devote  a  little  of  their  leisure 
to  rational  reading?  There  is  much  valuable 
literature  which  occupies  an  intertiiediate  space 
between  strictly  religious  and  frothy  books. 
History,  well-choscn  travels,  select  biographical 
works,  furnish  not  only  harmless  bat  profitsUe 
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reading.  The  study  of  them  would  improve 
their  views;  and  by  expanding  their  minds,  fur- 
nish them  with  topics  of  general  conversation 
and  useful  reflection.  It  would  enlarge  their 
charity,  bv  letting  them  see  that  many  anthers 
are  not  wicked,  though  they  do  not  confine  their 
works  to  religious  discussion. 

Whatever  invigorates  our  capacity  of  receiv- 
ing  knowledge,  whatever  adds  new  and  sound 
ideas  to  our  stock,  is  not  to  be  despised  as  use- 
less,  or  rejected  as  sinful.  Be  it  observed,  how. 
ever,  that  general  literature  must  not  be  allowed 
to  absorb  our  time,  nor  interfere  with  what  is 
of  indispensable  obligation ;  yet,  if  it  be  dear 
from  every  thing  light,  sceptical,  or  unsound, 
it  safely  fills  up  the  otherwise  idle  intervals  of  a 
religious  life,  which  without  it  is  liable  to  sink 
into  meaner  recreations,  and  inferior  pursuits. 

Objects  of  the  first  importance  cannot  be  ex- 
clusively pursued  even  bv  higher  capacities  than 
those  we  are  now  considering.  It  is  particu- 
larly necessary,  therefore,  for  those  last  to  sup- 
ply their  leisure  with  occupations  which  will 
furnish  useful  information,  and  matter  of  pleas- 
ing communication.  For  if  the  most  elevated 
minds  require  the  relief  of  change,  much  more 
does  the  ordinary  and  uncultivated  intellect  It 
has  but  few  images,  which  are  soon  exhausted, 
and  must  sink  into  weariness  if  it  be  not  replen- 
ished by  new  ones. — Reading,  such  as  we  pre. 
sume  to  recommend,  might  prevent  the  vacant 
mind  from  orooding  over  mysteries,  which  it 
has  pleased  the  God  of  all  wisdom,  as  well  as  all 
goodness,  to  hide  from  more  enlightened  minds 
than  those  we  are  contemplating.  The  want 
of  something  better  to  do,  the  want  of  resources 
of  a  higher  order  between  the  duties  of  the 
highest,  reduces  many  persons  to  the  most  tri- 
fling ways  of  getting  rid  of  time.  They  who 
allow  of  no  intermediate  reading  between  a  ser- 
mon and  a  play,  are  often  engaged  in  conver- 
■ations,  to  which  the  most  frivolous  dialogues 
ever  written  would  afford  no  adequate  parallel : 
and  they  who  would  think  it  a  sin  to  be  study- 
ing the  history  of  their  oonntry,  are  flrequentl^, 
and  perhaps  eagerly,  inquiring  into  the  gossip 
of  their  own  village,  and  contributing  new  anec* 
dotes  to  its  idle  annals. 

Many  books  are  useful,  that  are  not  profes- 
sedly religions,  for  we  have  minds  as  well  as 
souls.  Wo  may  be  well  instructed  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  this  world,  without  invading  on  the  more 
important  business  of  another. 

If  then  the^  would  adopt  sober  literature,  in 
exchange  for  indolent.trifling,  their  minds  would 
improve  in  vigour,  and  their  tempers  in  cheer- 
fulness and  candour.  Every  unoccupied  mind 
lays  itself  open  to  the  incursion  of  more  danger- 
ous enemies  than  those  it  intends  to  avoid ;  such 
a  mind  takes  refuge  in  what  is  more  injurious 
than  the  supposed  evil,  into  which  it  congratu- 
lates itself  that  it  has  not  fallen.  A  lively 
*  Spectator*  of  Mr.  Addison,  or  a  grave  *  Guar- 
dian*  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  would  be  a  pleasing 
resource.  An  *  Idler,*  or  a  *  Rambler*  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  might  preserve  them  from  realiiing 
those  characters  in  their  own  persons.  Such 
writers  would  teach  them  the  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  let  them  into  many  a  snug  eeoret 
whi«h  lieii  uiiiQolested  In  thei?  own  h^art.    Suoh 


books  might  correct  their  taste,  without  deduct- 
ing any  thing  from  their  stock  of  piety,  except 
perhsps  the  phrases  which  disfigure  it ;  would 
give  them  a  relish  for  better  society,  and  Uiua 
turn  their  waste  momente  to  some  profit  Be  it 
observed,  we  speak  of  persons  who  have  much 
leisure ;  those  who  have  little,  should  give  that 
little  to  the  one  Supreme  object 

These  religioniste  delight  to  speak  fi^  them- 
selves as  a  persecuted  people ;  so  that  a  stran- 
ger not  accustomed  to  their  dialect,  and  having 
been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  the  term  applied 
to  imprisonment,  anathema,  and  proscription, 
is  rejoiced  when  he  afterwards  finds  it  means 
no  more  than  a  little  censure,  and  not  a  little 
ridicule;  the  latter  perhaps  more  frequently 
drawn  on  them  by  their  quaint  phrases,  inju- 
dicious language,  and  oddity  of  manner,  than 
meant  to  express  any  contempt  of  religion  itsel£ 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  there  is  not 
still  to  be  encountered  that  lighter  species  of 
persecution  which  consiste  in  reproach«  supicion, 
and  contempt ;  that  there  is  not  still  an  inferior 
kind  of  spiritual  martyrdom,  which  those  whe 
would  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  must  be  con- 
tent  to  suffer ;  a  persecution  which  touches  not 
the  lifo  but  the  fame :  but  this  affecte  only  Chris* 
tians  of  a  higher  strain  than  those  whom  we  are 
considering ;  persons  who  do  not  draw  on  them 
solves  censure  by  their  indiscretion,  but  by  their 
sternness  in  principle,  and  their  superiority  in 
practice.  This  reproach,  however,  they  esteem 
a  light  evil,  and  are  contented  that  as  it  was 
with  the  master,  so  it  must  be  with  the  servant 
It  is  well,  however,  if  attack  makes  cveii  tkem  ■ 
more  discreet,  and  reproach  more  humble. 
^  In  short,  the  religion  of  the  phraseologiste  is 
easy,  their  acquisitions  cheap,  their  sacrifices 
few,  their  stock  small,  but  always  ready  for  pro* 
duction.  This  stock  is  rather  drawn  from  the 
memory  than  the  mind ;  it  consiste  in  terms 
rather  than  ideas ;  in  opinions  rather  than  la 
principles ;  and  is  brought  out  on  all  occasional 
without  regard  to  time,  place,  person,  or  cir- 
cumstance. 

It  hasb^n  triumphantly  asserted,  but  probsbly 
with  more  confidence  than  truth,  that  the  chiL 
dren  of  pious  persons  sre  not,  in  general,  piously 
educated.  We  have  known  loo  many  instances 
to  the  contrary  to  admit  the  charge. 

Though  a  good  man's  religtou  cannot  be 
always  transmitted  with  his  esUte,  yet  much 
has  been  done,  and  is  actually  doin^,  towards 
this  transmission  :  and  if  it  is  sometime  found 
that  the  fact  is  as  has  been  asserted,  it  is,  we 
suspect,  chiefly,  though  perhaps  not  exclusively, 
to  bs  found  in  the  class  we  httvo  been  consider* 
ing.  It  is  perhaps  in  consistency  with  some 
teneto  they  mainUin,  that  they  neglect  to  pre« 
pare  the  ground,  to  sow  the  seed,  and  labour  to 
eradicate  the  weeds ;  believing  that  education  is 
of  little  use ;  trusting  thst  whatever  is  good  must 
come  from  above,  and  come  in  God's  own  time. 

We,  toQt  know  that  whatever  is  good  must 
come  from  above ;  and  that  of  whatever  is  good, 
God  is  the  giver  t  but  we  know,  also,  that  the 
ri  pan  ing  suns,  snd  the  gracious  showers,  and 
the  refreshing  dews,  which  descend  from  heaven, 
are  not  intended  to  spare  the  labour  of  cultiva* 
tioQ,  but  to  inyigoTiite  the  plant,  to  fiU  the  «Mv 
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to  ripen  the  min,  and  thus,  withonl  Bopened. 
ingt  to  reward  and  blew  Khe  labours  of  the  calti- 
Tator. 


Auricular  ConftBsum, 

Tflcas  are  certain  topics  which  are  almost  too 
seriooB  to  be  overlooked  in  an  undertaking  of 
ibis  nature,  and  are  yet  almost  too  delicate  to 
be  touched  upon. 

Though  we  are  far  from  thinking  auricular 
oonfession  the  worst  part  of  another  church,  yet 
we  do  not  wish  to  see  it  iatroduoed  into  our  own, 
especially  under  the  circumstanoes  to  which  we 
are  about  to  allude.  There  are  certain  young 
ladies  of  good  talents,  and  considerable  cultiva. 
Uon,  who  hare  introduced,  what  we  might  be 
almost  tempted  to  call  the  coquetry  of  religion. 
— >To  the  friendship  of  men  of  superior  rej>uta- 
tion  for  abilities  and  piety,  frequently  to  young 
men ;  they  insinuate  themselves,  by  making  a 
kind  of  uilse  confidence.  Under  the  humble 
guise  of  soliciting  instruction,  and  obtaining 
comfort,  they  propose  to  them  doubte  which  they 
do  not  entertain,  disclose  difficulties  which  do 
not  really  distress  them,  ask  advice  which  they 
probably  do  not  intend  to  follow,  and  avow  sensi- 
bilities with  which  they  are  not  at  all  troubled. 

This,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  is  a  kind  of  pi* 
ous  fraud,  a  little  strategem  to  be  thought  bettor 
than  they  are,  by  the  lowly  affectation  of  appear, 
ing  to  be  worse.  They  ask  for  consolation  which 
they  do  not  need,  for  they  are  really  not  unhap. 
py ;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  engage  attention,  and 
to  excite  interest.  These  ranciful  afflictions, 
these  speculative  discontents,  after  having,  to 
the  sympathising  friend,  appeared  to  be  removed, 
are  poured,  wiln  an  air  equally  contrite,  and  a 
mind  equally  at  ease,  into  the  ear  of  the  next 
pious,  and  polite  listener ;  though  the  penitent 
had  gone  away  from  the  first  confessor  more  than 
absolved,  the  mourner  more  than  comforted. 

This  confidential  opening  of  the  mind,  this 
warm  pouring  forth  of  the  soul,  might  be  per- 
iectly  right  and  proper,  were  the  communica- 
tion confined  to  on*  spiritual  director.  For, 
here  the  axiom  is  reversed ;  here,  in  the  multi- 
tude of  counsellors,  there  is  not  safoty  but  dan- 
ger. If  the  perplexity  be  real,  if  the  distress 
sincere,  why  not  eonfiJe  it  to  the  bosom  of  some 
experienced  fomale  friend,  or  some  able,  and 
aged  divine?  There  all  would  be  right  and 
safe  ;  there  confession  would  bring  relief,  if  re- 
lief  and  not  admiration  be  wanted  ;  and  where 
the  feeling  of  contrition  is  genuine,  admiration 
will  not  be  sought 

If  the  young  persons  in  view  were  not  really 
estimable,  we  should  not  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  guard  them  against  this  temptation  to  vanity 
and  egotism.  To  vanity,  liecause  they  go  away 
not  only  with  comfort,  but  exultotion.  To  ego- 
tism,  because  they  go  away  with  an  increased 
tendency  to  make  self  their  subject. 

A  celebrated  court*  maxim- monger,  who  was 
deeply  read  in  human  nature,  though  he  did  not 
derive  his  knowledge  from  the  best  sources,  nor 

*  Ls  JDae  ds  la  EoebsfiNieaiilt. 


always  turn  it  to  the  beet  acooont,  has  however 
given  a  sound  caution,  from  which  communi- 
cative young  persons  might  glean  a  lesson. 
Never  talk  of  younelf,  neither  of  your  good, 
nor  your  bad  quafities.* 

It  is  true  the  Christian  will  know  the  above 
admonition  to  be  carried  too  far.  He  who  con- 
siders that  the  soul  is  liable  to  diseases  as  weM 
as  the  body,  will  allow  tlie  necessity  for  a  spi- 
ritual  as  well  as  bodily  physician.  Now  if  a 
patient  mast,  in  order  to  obtain  relief,  tell  hie 
case  to  a  practitioner  for  the  body,  is  it  to  be 
forbidden  that  the  languishing  and  dejected  soul 
should  lean  for  advice  on  a  moral  counsellor^ 
*  An  interpreter,  one  of  a  thousand  7*  But  if  the 
graces  of  the  person  or  manner,  or  the  hope  of 
attracting  undue  attention,  added  nothing  to  the 
skill  or  worth  of  the  adviser  in  one  case,  let  as 
toke  care  they  do  not  influence  our  choice  of  the 
confident  in  t,be  other. 

The  writer  has  been  induced  to  hint  at  the 
abuse  of  this  practice,  from  actual  instances,  in 
which  unsound  confidence,  and  a  piety  too  arti* 
fioial,  by  exciting  kindness  and  awakening  sym- 
pathy, have  led  to  ill-assorted  connexions,  formed 
on  a  misconception  of  the  real  state  of  mind  of 
the  confossing  party. 

These  remarks  are  by  no  means  intended  to 
apply  to  that  Christian  communion  at  once  so 
profitoble  and  so  delig  htfuL  When  the  intention 
IS  simple,  the  heart  sincere,  the  motive  pure, 
and  the  parties  saiUble,  such  intercourse  can- 
not but  be  warmly  recommended.  The  advan- 
tage is  reciprocal.  The  doubting  and  distressed 
spirit  receives  the  counsel  and  the  consolation 
it  seeks ;  while  the  pious  counsellor  gains  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  in  its  va- 
rieties, by  the  communication  of  the  wants,  the 
difficulties,  and  the  sense  of  sin  in  the  contrite 
heart  In  other  religious  intercourse,  where 
there  is  a  nearer  approach  of  character,  the  heart 
is  warmed  by  the  expansion,  and  improved  by 
the  interchange  of  pious  sentimente.  The  pro- 
phet even  annexes  to  it  a  reward  :  *  They  that 
feared  the  Lord  spake  often  one  to  another ;  and 
the  Lord  hearkened  and  heard  it,  and  a  book  of 
remembrance  was  written  before  Him  for  them 
that  feared  the  Lord,  and  that  thought  upon  Hie 
name.* 


UnproJUahU  Reading, 

^  Wk  have  already  ventured  to  allude  to  the 
disproportionate  quantity  of  human  life  which  ie 
squandered  in  the  ever  multiplying  haonte  of 
public  dissipation :  but  as  this  is  an  evil  too  no- 
torious to  require  any  fresh  animadversion,  we 
shall  not  stop  to  insist  on  the  excess  to  which  it 
is  carried,  but  shall  advert  to  another,  which,  if 
less  ostensible,  is  scarcely  lees  mischievous — we 
allude  to  the  increased  and  increasing  prevalence 
of  idle  reading. 

For  wheth«)r  a  large  proportion  of  our  probiu 
ttonary  being— time  that  precious  tolent  assign 
ed  us  for  providing  for  the  treasures  of  eternity, 
be  consumed  in  unprofitable  reading  at  home, 
or  in  frivolous  diversions  abroad,  the  effect  on 
the  atate  of  the  mind  is  not  very  dissimilar* 
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The  dilTereAca  between  primta  exoem  and  pnb- 
lic  intozication,  is  not  very  material  as  to  its 
effects  on  the  individual ;  the  chief  difference 
lies  in  the  example  and  the  expenses;  for  the 
-  mind  is  nearly  as  much  unfitted  for  sober  daties 
hy  the  one,  as  by  the  other. 

It  is  the  same  principle  which  influences  the 
inveterate  novel  reader,  and  the  never  wearied 
pursuer  of  public  dissipation :  only  its  operation 
is  different  in  different  tempers.  The  active 
and  lively  trifler  seeks  to  lose  reflection  in  the 
bustling  crowd ;  while  the  more  indolent  alien- 
ates her  mind  from  what  is  right,  without  any 
^  exertion  of  the  body.  In  one  it  is  the  imagine, 
tion  which  is  acted  upon ;  in  the  other,  the 
senses.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  domestic  idle- 
ness is  the  worst ;  because  it  wraps  itself  up  in 
its  own  comparative  merit,  and  complacently 
repoees  on  its  superior  sobriety  ;  for,  if  the  spi. 
tits  are  more  agitated  in  the  one  case,  in  the 
other  they  sin  it  into  a  more  perilous  indolence. 
The  scenes  acted  over  by  the  imagination  in 
private,  have  also  a  superiority  in  mischief  over 
those  of  actual,  busy  gayety  in  others,  as  being 
more  likely  to  be  retained  and  repeated.  In. 
stances,  however,  are  not  rare,  in  which  a 
thorough  manager  contrives  to  make  both  meet. 
In  this  union  the  injury  is  doubled. 

But  it  will  be  urged  by  the  too  ready  advo- 
eates,  that  aU  these  books  are  not  wicked.  It 
is  readily  granted.  Many  works  of  fiction  may 
be  read  with  safety,  some  even  with  profit ;  but 
the  constant  familiarity  even  with  such  as  are 
not  exceptionable  in  themselves,  relaxes  the 
mind  that  wants  hardening,  dissolves  the  heart 
which  wants  fortifying,  stirs  the  imagination 
which  wants  quieting,  irritates  the  passions 
which  want  calming,  and,  above  all,  disinclines 
and  disqualifies  for  active  virtues,  and  for  spi. 
ritual  exercises.  The  habitual  indulgence  in  such 
reading  is  a  silent,  mining  mischief.  Though 
there  is  no  act,  and  no  moment,  in  which  any 
open  assault  on  the  mind,  is  made,  as  in  the  in- 
stances previously  noticed,  yet  the  constant  ha. 
bit  performs  the  work  of  a  mental  atrophy ;  it 
]Nt>duces  all  the  symptoms  of  decay,  and  the 
danger  is  not  less  for  being  more  gradual,  and, 
therefore,  less  suspected. 

The  general  manners  are  becoming  more  and 
'  more  relaxed.  Even  the  old  restraints,  which 
had  a  regard  to  appearances,  were  not  without 
their  use.  The  writer  remembers  to  have  heard 
Dr.  Johnson  reprove  a  young  lady  in  severe 
terms,  for  quoting  a  sentiment  from  Tom  Jones 
*-a  book,  he  said,  which,  if  a  modest  lady  had 
done  so  improper  a  thing  as  to  read,  she  should 
not  do  so  immodest  a  thing  as  to  avow. 

Many  instanoes  might  t>e  adduced  to  prove, 
that  the  age  is  gradually  grown  less  scrupulous. 
We  will  give  only  one.  Another  young  lady, 
independent  and  rich,  about  the  same  time  was 
tempted  to  send  for  Rousseau*s  Heloise.  A  very 
little  progress  in  the  work  convinced  her,  that 
it  was  neither  safe  for  her  to  read,  nor,  having 
read  it,  oould  she  either  modestly  confoss  it,  or 
conscientiously  deny  the  perusal,  if  questioned. 
Her  virtue  conquered  her  curiosity  ;  she  sent 
away,  unread,  a  book  which  may  now  be  seen 
tying  open  on  the  tables  of  many  who  would  be 
■hockitd  at  the  alighteat  iropatation  on  the  deli- 


cacy of  their  minds,  or  the  eeropnleaeneet  ef 
their  morals. 

But  to  limit  the  evil  of  idle  reading  to  the 
single  article  of  time :  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too 
much  to  assert,  that  if  the  hours  spent  by  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  in  this  profitless  pe« 
rusal  could  be  counted,  they  would,  probably, 
far  exceed  in  number  those  spent  by  the  gay  in 
more  ostensible  and  public  dissipation.  If  ay ; 
we  are  almost  tempted  to  say,  that  if,  to  the  ae. 
count  of  time  dissipated  by  the  latter,  were  added 
the  hours  spent  by  both  classes  in  acts  of  devoL 
tion  and  serious  reading,  perhaps  the  total  ag. 
gregate  would  be  exceeded  in  number  by  tlie 
hours  thrown  away  in  the  retirement  of  idle 
readers. 

We  are  the  more  earnest  on  this  subject,  fivra 
being  in  poasession  of  some  facts  which  evince 
beyond  any  persuasions,  which  confirm  beyond 
any  arguments,  the  perils  which  we  may  be 
thought  too  warm  in  deprecating.  Among  the 
overflowing  number  of  fictitious  writings,  not  a 
fow  are  there  in  the  Ekiglisb,  and  still  more  and 
worse  in  the  French  and  German  schools,  in 
which  the  intrigue  between  the  already  married 
hero  and  heroine  is  opened  by  means  so  appa- 
rently innocent,  and  conducted  so  gradually, 
apd  with  so  much  plausibility,  as,  for  a  time,  to 
escape  detection.  Vicious  scenes  are  artfblly 
kept  out  of  sight,  while  virtuous  principles  are 
silently,  but  systematically  undermined,  till  the 
imagination,  that  notorious  corrupter  of  the 
heart,  has  had  time  to  prepare  the  work  of  de- 
stt  action.  Such  fascinating  qualities  are  lavbh« 
ed  on  the  seducer,  and  such  attractive  graoes  on 
the  seduced,  that  the  images  indulged  with  de« 
light  by  the  fancy,  carry  on  the  reader  imper* 
ceptibly  to  a  point  which  is  not  so  far  from  their 
indulgence  in  the  act  as  some  imagine.  Such 
soothing  apologies  for  an  amiable  weakness,  that 
is,  in  plain  English,  for  the  breach  of  the  seventh 
Commandment,  are  made  by  the  writer,  that  the 
reader  begins  to  think  her  judgment  iseonvinced^ 
as  well  as  her  inclination  gratified  ;  and  the  pol- 
luted mind,  brought  into  the  state,  of  all  others, 
the  least  willing,  and  the  least  able,  to  resist 
practical  crime,  is  resdy  to  exclaim,  with  the 
satyrist  of  political  vices, 

That  nol  to  be  eorrupt  is  the  shame. 

Thus  the  violation  of  as  awful  a  prohibition 
as  any  in  the  decalogue,  is  softened  down  into  a 
pardonable  weakness.  The  stabbing  the  peace 
and  honour  of  the  husband,  and  the  barbaroui 
desertion  of  the  innocent  babes,  or  the  still  deep« 
er  wonnd  given  to  the  grown  up  daughters,  ii 
reduced  to  a  venial  fault,  for  which  the  irresisti- 
bleness  of  the  temptation  is  shamelessly,  but  loo 
successfully  pleaded. 

In  tracing  the  effbet,  almost  exclusively,  of 
the  unrestrained  indulgence  in  these  soothing 
pictures  of  varnished  corruption,  we  could,  were 
it  prudent,  produce  actual  instances  of  thif 
breach  of  solemn  vows,  this  total  abandonment 
of  all  the  proprieties,  and  all  the  duties  of  life ; 
and  it  is  too  probable,  that,  besides  the  known 
instanoes  to  which  allusion  is  here  made,  others 
might  be  adduced  as  having  imbibed  from  the 
same  sources  the  rudiments  of  moral  miseryi 
whioh  hae  alarmingly  awelled  the  reoent  liat  of 
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4ivoro0t|  nd  fhnt  render  it  mon  than  probable, 
that  the  circalating  library  is  no  onfreqaent  road 
to  Doctor's  Commons. 

There  are  distinctions  and  gradations  main- 
tained by  the  squanderers  of  time  in  their  seve- 
ral ways,  of  which  the  well  employed  do  not 
perceive  the  difTereoce.  Many  who  would  turn 
with  contempt  from  the  card-table,  think  litUe 
of  givlni[  days  and  nights  to  these  pernicious, 
or,  at  best,  unim proving  fictions— an  exchange 
without  being  an  improvement ;  for  the  volumes 
do  not,  like  the  cards,  confine  the  mischief  to 
the  time  they  are  in  the  hands,  but,  as  we  have 
observed,  oAen  leave  impressions  behind  them 
when  the  others  are  forgotten. 

How  gladly  should  we  limit  these  observ^. 
tions  to  persons  whose  time  is  turned  to  little 
account,  and  spent  with  little  scruple,  in  any 
amusement  which  is  not  obviously  corrupt !  But 
it  is  with  real  reluctance  we  take  the  liberty  to 
animadvert  on  the  same  error,  though  not  car- 
ried to  the  same  excess,  in  persons  of  a  higher 
■train  of  character,  persons  of  correct  manners 
and  eonsiderable  attainments.  Do  not  many 
each  tolerate  in  their  families  abundance  of 
reading  which,  tossy  the  least,  is  not  improving, 
and  of  which,  frequently,  this  would  be  too  gen- 
tle a  censure  7  Even  where  the  books  contain 
little  that  'm  coarse  or  corrupt,  still  it  must  be 
repeated,  the  prodigious  quantity  of  life  they 
consume  roust  exceedingly  deduct  from  that 
which  would  otherwise  be  allotted  to  more  whole- 
Bome  studies. 

And  this  is  not  all.— We  hear  passages,  not 
the  meet  pure  in  point  of  delicacy,  and  quite  un- 
equivocal in  point  of  impiety,  repeated  with  en- 
thusiasm by  young  ladies,  from  the  works  of  a 
noble,  but  profligate  and  infidel  poet :  a  poet 
rich  in  abused  genius,  and  abounding  in  talents, 
ungratefully  employed  to  dishonour  Him  who 
gave  them. — But  from  the  same  fair  lips,  we 
near  little  of  Milton  and  of  Spencer,  ofCowper 
and  of  Young,  of  Thomson  and  of  Goldsmith, 
of  Gray  and  of  Beattie,  names  once  dear  to  every 
lover  of  enchanting  song.  Nor  need  we  look 
back  exclusively  to  departed  genius,  for  the  in- 
nocent and  refreshing  delights  of  poetry. — The 
muses  have  living  votaries,  who  pour  forth 
•trains  at  once  original,  mellifluous,  and  chaste. 

What  shall  we  presume  to  say  to  sober-mind- 
ed parents,  even  to  grave  clergymen,  who  not 
only  do  not  prohibit  the  authors  of  the  school 
in  question  ;  who  not  only  do  not  restrain  their 
daughters  from  being  students  in  it,  but  who 
not  unfreqaently  introduce,  as  part  of  the  family 
reading,  poetry,  which  if  it  contain  not  the 
gross  expressions,  and  vulgar  wickedness  of  the 
wits  of  Charles's  days,  is  little  less  profane  in 
principle,  or  corrupt  in  sentiment?  There  is 
■orne  knowledge  which  it  is  a  praise  not  to 
know ;  and  the  vice  in  this  case  being  some- 
what *  refined  through  certain  strainers,*  fur- 
nishes at  once  a  temptation  and  an  apology. 

It  may  be  urged,  in  vindication  of  this  remiss- 
ness, that  as  soon  as  young  persons  get  out  of 
their  parents'  hands,  they  will  naturally  choose 
their  books  for  themselves.  This  is  granted. — 
But  is  not  every  year  which  prolongs  their  pre- 
cious ini.ocence,  a  year  gained  7  May  not,  with- 
in that  period,  the  naeoent  libertiniam  be  check- 
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ed,  the  ardent  imagination  fixed  to  other  per- 
suits,  the  sentiment  of  virtue  kindled,  the  taste 
for  purity  confirmed,  and  the  habit  and  love  of 
prayer  established  7  And,  above  all,  is  it  not  a 
pity  that  they  should  be  able  hereafler  to  plead 
as  an  apology  for  their  intimacy  with  such 
books,  that  they  were  introduced  to  them  by  a 
fond  and  careful  parents 

May  we  not  take  the  liberty  to  ask  of  worthy, 
but,  in  this  instance,  injudicious  parents,  is  this 
practice  quite  consistent  with  the  command 
given  to  father*,  even  under  a  darker  dispensa- 
tion that  they  should  not  limit  the  improvement 
of  their  children  to  any  set  hours,  but  that  they 
should  *  teach  them  diligently,  sitting  in  the 
house,  and  walking  by  the  way,  rising  ap,  and 
lying  down  7* 


The  Borderers, 

Rcuoioif,  and  the  world,  nsed  formerly  to  be 
considered  as  two  different  regions,  situated 
separate  and  apart  from  each  other. — They  eel- 
dora  maintained  much  unnecesaary  intercourse. 
One  party  shuddered  at  the  strictness  and  se- 
verity of  the  other ;  which,  in  its  turn,  kept 
aloof  from  a  communication  which  it  foared 
mifrht  contaminate  its  own  purity. 

Between  them  lay  a  kind  of  neutral  ground, 
which,  thooKh  it  divided  them,  was  however, 
occasionally  passed  during  any  short  interval 
of  peace,  fur  offices  of  necessity,  of  business,  or 
of  kindness ;  offices  which,  nevertheless,  prodao- 
ed  at  no  time  entire  reconciliation. 

This  neutral  territory  has  been  lately  seized 
upon  and  occupied  by  a  third  party,  a  dvil, 
obliging,  and  accommodating  people,  who  are 
BO  perfectly  well-bred,  as  to  be  desirous  of  keep- 
ing well  with  their  neighbours  on  both  sides  the 
boundary.  They  are  invited  to  intimacy  by 
the  gratifications  held  out  by  the  one,  and  the 
reputation  conferred  by  the  other ;  preeent  in- 
dulgence tempts  on  the  left,  future  hope  on  the 
right  The  preeent  good,  however,  is  generally 
too  powerful  a  competitor  for  the  future.  They 
not  only  struggle  to  maintain  their  own  interest 
in  both  countries,  but  are  kindly  desirous  of  ac- 
commodating all  differences  between  the  belli- 
gerent  powers.  Their  situation,  as  borderers, 
gives  them  great  local  advantages  on  both  sides. 
Though  they  keep  on  the  same  good  terms  with 
both,  they  have  the  useful  and  engaging  talent, 
of  aee-iiing  to  belong  exclusively  to  that  party 
in  which  they  happen  to  find  themselves. 

Their  chief  difficulty  arises  when  they  hap- 
pen to  meet  the  inhabitants  of  both  territories 
together ;  yet  so  ingenious  are  they  in  the  art 
of  trimming,  that  they  contrive  nottolose  much 
ground  with  either. 

When  alone  with  one  party,  they  take  care 
never  to  speak  warmly  of  the  absent  With 
the  worldly  they  smile,  and  perhape  good-natur- 
edly shake  their  head  at  aome  little  scruples, 
and  some  excess  of  strictness  in  the  absent 
party,  though  they  do  not  go  the  length  of  actual 
censure. 

When  with  the  religious  colony,  they  tenderly 
lament  the  naoeaeitj  impoacd  on  them  of  being 
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oUiged  to  aiwctate  w>  much  with  Deigfbboiira 
from  whom,  they  confem,  there  is  not  much  lo 
be  learned,  white  they  own  there  i»  aomethinfif 
to  be  feared ;  but,  aa  they  are  tiuiU  ture  their 
inclination  is  not  of  the  party,  they  trust  there 
is  no  ifreat  dan^^er. — They  re|i[ret,  that  as  they 
mytt  lire  on  terms  with  the  world,  they  cannot, 
without  a  sin^^ularity  to  which  ridicule  would 
attach,  avoid  adoptingr  some  of  their  manners 
and  customs.  Thus  they  think  it  prudent  to 
indttti^  in  the  same  habits  of  luxury  and  ex- 
pense ;  to  conform  to  many  of  the  same  prac- 
tiooa,  doubtful  at  the  best;  and  to  attend  on 
■ome  places  of  diversion,  fur  which,  indeed,  they 
profess  to  feel  no  i^reat  relish,  and  which,  for 
the  sake  of  propriety,  are  rather  submitted  to 
than  enjoyed  !  *  One  would  not  t>e  particular, 
one  does  no  fjfood  by  siofifularity.' 

By  an  invariable  discretion,  they  thus  jpsin 
the  confidence  and  regard  of  both  parties.  The 
old  settlers  on  the  fashionable  side  are  afraid  of 
losing  them,  by  opposition  to  their  occasionally 
Joining  their  enemies ;  while  the  religious  colo- 
nies are  desirous  of  retaining  them,  and  render- 
ing them  service  by  courtesy  and  kindness,  still 
charitably  hoping  their  intentions  are  right,  and 
their  compliances  reluctant  Thus  their  borders 
are  every  day  extending,  and  their  population 
Increasing.  As  they  can  speak,  as  occasion  re- 
quires, the  language  of  both  countries,  they  have 
the  advantage  of  appearing  to  be  always  at  home 
with  each,  who  never  suspect  that  the  same  fa- 
cility in  the  dialect  of  the  other,  equally  secures 
their  popularity  there. 

In  one  respect,  they  carefully  comply  with 
the  Apostle's  injunction,  applying  to  it,  however, 
a  meaning  of  their  own,  *  They  let  their  mode- 
ration be  known  unto  all  men.* — They  scrupu- 
lously avoid  extremes.  They  keep  a  kind  of 
debtor  snd  creditor  account  with  religion  and 
the  world,  punctually  paying  themselves  for 
some  practice  they  renounce,  by  adopting  some 
other  which  is  a  shade  or  two  lighter  :  between 
these  shades  they  discriminate  nicely  ;  and  the 
pride  they  feel  in  what  they  have  given  up,  is 
more  sincere  than  the  grati6cation  at  what  they 
retain. 

Thus,  though  hovering  on  the  borders  of  both 
countries,  th<%y  do  not  penetrate  into  the  depths 
of  either.  The  latitude  they  happen  to  be  cast 
in  varies  according  to  circumstances.  An  awak- 
ening sermon  will  drive  them,  for  a  time,  be- 
yond the  usual  geofjraphical  degree;  an  amus- 
ing  novel,  or  a  new  Canto  of  Childe  Harold, 
will  seduce  them  to  retreat.  Their  intentions 
however,  they  flatter  themselves,  are  generally 
on  the  rifirht  side,  while  their  movements  are  too 
frequently  on  the  other. 

But  though  their  lanc^uage  can  accommodate 
itself  to  both  parties,  their  personal  appearance 
is  entirely  under  the  direction  of  one  of  them. 
In  their  external  decorations,  they  are  not  be- 
hind  the  foremost  of  their  fashionable  friends  ; 
and  truth  obliges  os  reluctantly  to  confess,  that 
their  dress  is  as  little  confined  within  the  bounds 
of  strict  delicacy,  as  that  of  women  the  rest  of 
whose  conduct  is  more  exceptionsble.  The  con- 
sequence is  not  unnatural ;  for  to  those  who 
must  do  like  other  people^it  is  also  necessary  to 
look  hko  other  people.    It  doM,  howevw,  aMra 


a  little  inoongnioaa  to  bear  the  langoagif  of  one 
of  the  ooiintriea  spoken,  even  with  a  strong  ac- 
cent, by  ladies  in  the  full  costume  of  the  other. 

These  borderers  are  frequently  disposed  to  ba 
benevolent,  partly  from  a  warm  temperament, 
partly  from  a  conviction  that  charity  is  a  doty. 
They  profess  to  give  whatever  they  can  spare, 
but  of  that  proportion  they  allow  vanity,  and  not 
piety,  to  be  the  arbiter.  If  personal  ornament, 
if  habits  of  luxury,  did  not  swallow  up  their 
money,  charity  would  have  it  Charity  is  the 
next  best  thing  to  self  gratification. 

Should  they  continue  their  present  course, 
and  their  numbers  increase,  or,  as  is  commonly 
the  case,  should  continual  motion  accelerate  pro- 
gress, the  land-marks  of  separation  '^vetween 
the  several  countries  will  insensibly  be  lost,  and 
it  will  be  difficult  to  divine  the  exact  limitations 
of  the  invading  neighbours. 

It  has  fVequently  been  regretted  that  an  ami- 
cable accommodation  between  the  adverse  par 
ties  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  inter- 
ference of  this  intermediate  region.  But  when- 
ever  it  has  been  attempted,  it  has  not  always 
been  successful.  The  coalition,  it  has  been 
found,  could  not  readily  be  brought  about  Pre- 
judices on  the  one  part,  and  rigorous  demanda 
on  the  other,  have  hitherto  perpetuated  the  sepa- 
ration. 

Terms  of  peace,  indeed,  cannot  easily  be  made 
where  one  side  expects  so  many  sacrifices,  and 
where  the  other  has  so  much  that  mu«t  be  part- 
ed with.  The  worldly  territory  having,  beyond 
all  comparison,  the  larger  population,  is  of 
course  the  stronger,  and  therefore  most  likely  to 
hold  out 

But  though  no  actual  flag  of  truce  has  yet 
been  sent  out  for  a  general  peace,  yet  alliances 
are  fVequently  contracted  between  individuals 
of  the  hostile  countries,  but  on  very  unequal 
terms ;  for  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the 
party  from  the  more  correct  side,  *  who  come 
out  to  visit  the  daughters  of  the  land,*  have  been 
seduced  by  the  cheerful  music,  splendid  ban- 
ners, and  gav  attractions  of  the  other  ;  and  have 
been  prevailed  upon  to  settle  in  the  enemy's 
camp.  To  them  it  more  frequently  happens  that 
they  gradually  forget  all  they  loarnt  in  their 
father's  house,  and  insensibly  adopt  the  manners 
of  the  stranffc  country,  than  that  they  bring  over 
the  other  party  to  their  side.  It  may,  therefore, 
perhaps  be  safer  not  to  contract  these  unholy 
allUneeo  till  there  is  a  conquest  obtained  by  the 
small  territory  over  the  great  one;  an  event 
which,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  present  state  of 
the  parties,  seems  at  a  very  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

But  enooirh,  and  perhaps  the  scrupulom 
Christian  will  say  too  much,  of  this  light  man- 
ner of  treating  a  serious  subject.  We  acknow- 
ledee  the  charge ;  we  bow  to  the  oorrec|ion : 
confessing  that  we  scarcelv  knew  how  to  ap- 
proach this  important  and  interesting  class  of 
persons,  without  the  thin  veil  of  something  be- 
tween fiction  and  fact,  between  allernry  and 
true  history.  We  felt  an  almost  sinful  reluc- 
tance to  say  any  thing  which  might  seem  re« 
volting  to  those  pleasing  charactera  who  have 
shown  some  disposition  to  religion,  who  love  its 
diflciples,  without  having  cooraga  to  imit«l8 
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t]i6m.-^Bat  real  concern  for  their  best  intereeta 
wil]  not  allow  those  who  asaomo  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  Christianity,  to  conceai  the  distaoco  at 
which  they  at  present  appear  to  stand  from  its 
constraining  power,  and  from  its  practical  con- 
■eoQences. 

Perhaps  yonr  creed  is  not  very  erroneoas. 
Probably  the  rectitude  of  your  religious  friends, 
whose  doctrines  are  sound,  and  the  indifference 
of  your  fashionable  friends,  who  *care  for  none 
of  these  things,'  have  preserved  you  pretty  clear 
from  errors  of  opinion.  Whilst  the  occasional 
society  of  the  pious  has  kept  your  sentiments  in 
order,  the  amusements  of  the  worldly  have  in- 
demnified you  for  the  severities  of  the  other 
quarter.  But  opinions  do  little  till  they  are 
ripened  into  principles.  It  is  reputable  to  say 
with  one  party,  'strait  is  the  gait  and  narrow 
is  the  way  ;*  but  the  company  of  the  other  lets 
you  see  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  enter  in  at  that 
gale,  and  to  walk  in  that  way,  as  you  had  6at- 
tered  yourself  you  should  have  found  it. 

To  you. the  toorld  is  by  far  the  most  formi. 
dable  foe  of  the  triple  alliance,  of  the  three  con- 
federated enemies,  which  the  Scripture  tells  ns 
war  against  the  soul.  We  have  presumed  that 
opinions  may  not  be  very  erroneous,  but  there 
are  moral  as  well  as  speculative  heresies,  of 
which  worldliness  is  the  originating  principle, 
and  in  which  it  is  the  practical  operator.  The 
WORLD  is  the  grand  heresiarch.  There  are 
many  more  who  *  love  the  world,  and  the  things 
of  the  world,*  than  who  care  whether  doctrines 
are  true  or  false.  While  they  themselves  sre 
let  alone  to  follow  their  own  devices ;  while  they 
are  lefl  undisturbed  to  their  own  pursuits  ;  you 
may  propound,  or  controvert,  or  adopt  any  opin- 
ion, sound  or  heretical,  with  equally  little  dan- 
ger,  or  equally  little  benefit  to  them. 

To  tlie  devotee  of  pleasure  there  is  something 
harsh  and  repulsive  in  doctrines  and  dogmas ; 
to  take  part  with  them' would  be  going  out  of 
the  way :  while  tn  those  who  can  contrive  to 
make  right  opinions  live  on  friendly  terms  with 
wrong  practices,  it  would  be  a  gratuitous  folly 
to  add  to  the  faults  of  conduct  the  errors  of 
■peculation. 

In  this  affectionate  remonstrance,  we  allude 
not  to  what  might  be  called  palpable  and  tangt- 
ble  offences ;  these  the  decorums  of  their  condi- 
tion sot  them  above  any  temptation  to  commit 
We  speak  not  of  any  disbelief  or  contempt  of 
religion  ;  these  are  not  the  immediate  perils  of 
their  position :  it  is  not  infidelity  but  indifference 
—a  disinclination  to  Christianity,  not  as  opposed 
to  unbelief,  but  as  it  contradicts  the  maxima, 
the  manners,  the  habits  of  their  associates^— 
Their  danger  consists  in  a  supreme  attachment 
to  present  objects,  and  a  neglect  of  such  as  are 
future ;  it  consists  in  preferring  the  pleasures 
and  the  interests  of  the  world  to  the  service  of 
.Him  who  made  it.  They  are  governed  by  other 
principles  than  those  of  that  gospel  which  has 
proclaimed  that  *  the  friendship  of  the  world  is 
enmity  against  God.'  They  are  influenced  by 
its  opinions,  misled  by  its  example,  enslaved  by 
its  amusements ;  they  fear  lest  any  deviation 
from  its  prescribed  code  should  bring  their  good 
sense  and  good  taste  in  question ;  lest  withdraw- 
ing fkom  its  praotioM  ■boold  bring  on  the  m  the 


imputation  of  narrowneaa  or  enthasiaam.  '  In 
short,  thoy  go  with  *the  multitude  that  keep 
holiday,'  not,  indeed,  in  the  Scriptural  sense, 
but  in  direct  conformity  to  the  vulgar  aocepta* 
tion  of  that  term. 

Worldly  allurementa  find  in  the  unrenewed 
heart  a  willingness  to  meet  them,  a  disposi- 
tion accommodated  to  them  by  temperament, 
a  readiness  to  pursue  them,  increased  by  habit* 
The  natural  heart  is  already  on  the  world'a  side, 
Beftire  the  world  has  time  to  begin  its  attack, 
the  citadel  is  disposed  to  yield-  Before  the  as- 
sault is  made,  there  is  a  mutual  good  under- 
standing, a  silent  connivance  between  the  be- 
siegers and  the  besieged.  As  soon  as  the 
trenches  are  opened,  the  dispositioa  to  parley 
and  to  submit  is  nearly  the  same  act. 

You  appeared,  however,  to  take  the  first  step 
in  what  is  right,  by  occasionally  joining  rail*, 
^ious  society,  and  by  the  pleasure  yon  ezpreseed 
in  it  By  that  introdootion  yon  seemed  not  nn« 
desirous  of  ranging  yourself  partly  on  that  aide. 
Having  broken  through  that  first  obstruction,  it 
was  hoped  that  tTery  subsequent  step  would 
have  become  less  irksome. 

That  religion  has  its  diflicultiee,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  deny ;  but  with  a  hearty  coocnrrenee 
of  the  will,  nurtured  by  cordial  prayer,  strength- 
ened by  a  full  reliance  on  the  8avi<Air,  and  sns- 
tained  by  the  aid  of  His  Spirit,  which  is  offered 
you,  the  difficulties  will  daily  diminish.  Reel 
not,  then,  in  that  low  state  of  religion  which  is 
satisfied  with  the  hope  of  escaping  punishment; 
calculate  not  how  small  a  measure  may  suflioe  to 
effect  that  escape.  Search  not  out  for  an  imagi- 
nary intermediate  state  between  the  ohildi%n 
of  wrath  and  the  children  of  Grod.  Rest  not  till 
you  have  attained  that  entire  conaecration  of 
heart,  whose  object,  aim,  and  end,  is  eternal  lifb. 
Forget  not  that  they  who  run  in  a  race,  though 
they  may  come  cloeer  to  the  goal,  vet,  if  they 
come  short  of  it,  fail  of  the  prize  as  completely 
as  those  competitors  whoee  distance  ia  greater  t 
and,  if  we  come  short  of  heaven,  whether  w« 
lose  it  by  more  or  fower  steps,  the  failure  ia 
equally  decisive,  the  loss  equally  irreparable. 

Those  worldly  persons  with  whom  you  aaeo* 
date  are  intrenched  on  every  side  by  numbers ; 
they  therefore  act  as  if  they  thought  that  the 
evil,  supposing  it  to  be  evil,  which  is  shared 
among  so  many,  cannot  be  injurious  to  the  in- 
dividual ;  forgetting  that  every  man  must  bear 
his  own  burden,  and  sufler  for  his  own  sin ;  for, 
though  multitudes  may  rive  countenance  to 
your  errors  here,  they  will  not  answer  for  yon 
hereafVer. 

Do  not  follow  thoee  who  have  no  settled  coarse 
of  their  own — who  are  hurried  to  and  fro  by 
every  breath  of  custom— >whom  fashion  leadeth 
withersoever  it  listetb.  The  pereons  against 
whom  we  would  guard  you,  though  oonfident, 
are  not  without  their  foars ;  but  it  is  worth  ob> 
serving,  that  their  fears  seldom  lie  on  the  same 
side  with  their  dangers.  They  foar  not  great 
practical  errors ;  these  they  aoften  down  and 
treat  with  complacency ;  these  are  tenderly 
mentioned  as  the  infirmities  of  nature — weak- 
nesses to  which  we  are  all  liable.  Almost  every 
excess  in  personal  gratification  is  thus  kindly 
p«mated: '  Why  did  God  girs  ue  both  the  dit 
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pawtioa  lad  the  OMaiM  to  ioHal^  it,  if  indal- 
genee  vrere  a  sm  ?*  There  ia  but  one  exoeei 
thej  guard  a^ainat— >an  exoeaa,  indeed,  of  which 
they  are  in  little  dan^r,— we  mean  a  hig^b  de- 
Ifree  of  religion  ;  for  aurely  exceaa  ia  little  to  be 
ftared,  where  the  thiogr  haa  not  yet  even  been 
entered  upon  I 

Be  aaeured,  that  whatever  aeirea  to  keep  the 
heart  from  God,  ia  one  and  the  aame  apirit  of 
irreligion,  whether  it  appear  in  the  ahape  of 
ouarae  vice,  or  whether  it  ia  aoflened  by  the 
amoothneaa  of  deoorom,  and  the  blandiahmenta 
of  polmhed  life.  We  are  far  from  comparing 
them  together,  aa  i^they  were  equally  injurioua 
to  aociety,  or  equally  offenaive  to  decency;  but 
we  mtut  compare  them  together  aa  equally 
drawing  away  the  heaK  from  the  worahip  and 
the  love  of  God.  Coarteooaneaa,  which  ia  nn- 
aooompanied  by  principle,  will  atand  the  moat 
ttoartcoua  in  no  aiead,  with  Him  who  ia  a  die. 
earner  of  the  thonghta  and  intonta  of  the  heart 

Some  of  theae  well-bred  peraona,  who  exeroiae 
Ihia  large  and  hberal  candour  towarda  practical 
offencea,  and^at  with  tanderneae  certain  vieea, 
not  thought  diarepotable  by  the  world,  and  who 
even  put  a  favourable  conatructton  on  thinga 
very  unjuatifiable  in  the  eight  of  God,  loee  all 
their  kmdneaa,  put  no  favourable  interpretation, 
when  aoand  religion  ia  in  queation.  They  are, 
indeed,  loo  diacreet  to  reprobate  it  under  ito 
•wn  proper  name,  but  the  ready  appellation  of 
aothuaiaam  preaenta  itaelf-^ia  alwaya  at  hand  to 
vindicate  the  haatieat  judgment,  and  the  moat 
aontomptuoua  conatruction. 

fiul  though  wc  think  far  bettor  thinga  of  yon, 
wiiom  we  are  addreaaing,  yet  may  yoa  not,  in 
Ihia  aociety,  be  tempted  to  diaavow,  or,  at  leaat, 
to  conceal,  even  tlie  meaaure  of  piety  you  ac> 
toally  have,  for  fear  of  exciting  that  dreaded 
auapicion,  of  *  being  righteou*  over  much  7* 
May  not  this  fear,  atrengthened  by  thb  aociety, 
keep  you  back  till  your  pioua  tendenciea,  by 
being  Muppreaaed,  may  gradually  come  to  be  ex. 
iinif  uiahed  7 

We  are  ready  to  acknowledge,  and  to  love, 
all  that  ia  amiable  in  you :  but  we  miiat  not  for. 
get,  that  the  fkireat  and  moat  brilliant  creature, 
the  moat  engaging  mannera,  and  the  moat  ac 
oompliahed  mind,  atanda  in  the  aame  need  of 
repentance,  fbraa^ing  of  ain,  redemption  by  the 
Son  of  God,  and  renovation  by  Hia  Spirit,  aa  the 
leaat  attractive.  The  more  engaging  the  man- 
nera,  and  the  more  intereating  the  acquiremenU, 
the  more  ia  it  to  be  lamented,  that  thoee  lery 
■ttraetiona,  by  your  complacency  in  them,  may 
have  atood  between  you  and  heaven, — may,  by 
your  reating  in  them,  have  been  the  cauae  of 
your  not  preaaing  towarda  the  mark  for  the 
prixe  of  your  high  calling  of  God  in  Chriat  Jeaua. 

Bear  then  in  mind,  that  you  may  be  pleaaing 
to  othera,  while  you  have  an  unaanctified  heart; 
that  politeneaa,  though  it  may  put  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  humility,  ia  but  a  poor  imitetion  of 
that  prime  grace ;  that  good  breeding,  though 
the  beautiful  decoration  of  a  pioua  mind,  ia  but 
a  wretched  aubatitute  for  the  want  of  it 

Be  aaeured,  however,  at  the  aame  time,  that 
true  religion  will  in  no  wiae  diminiah  your  na. 
tural  or  acquired  gracea ;  ao  far  from  it,  thoae 
gnoM  will  be  more  eatimable;  they  will  be 


•van  more  admired,  when  they  are  kaown  oo 
to  be  the  beat  thinga  you  have.  When  you  aet 
leaa  value  on  them  youraelf,  they  will  be  more 
pleaaing  to  othera ;  who,  though  they  will  not 
eetimate  them  above  their  worth,  will  not  depre- 
ciate them  below  it 

We  are  peraoadod  that^oa  aretooreaaonable 
to  expect  that  Chriatianity  will  change  ite 
character,  or  lower  ite  reqoiremente,  or  make 
the  atrait  gate  wider,  or  the  narrow  way  broader, 
or  hold  oat  falae  ooloura,  in  order  to  induce  you 
to  embrace  it  It  ia  not  that  eaay  and  aoper- 
fhsial  thing  which  aome  auppoee,  aa  requiring 
little  more  than  a  ceremoniooa  attendance  on 
ita  forma,  and  a  freedom  from  the  groaa  viola- 
tion of  ita  commanda.  Thia  may  be  nominal, 
but  it  ia  not  aaving  Chriatianity.  It  ia  not  that 
apiritaal,  yet  practical  religion,  for  which  the 
Son  of  God  endored  the  croaa,  that  He  might 
eetebliah  it  in  the  hearte  of  Hia  followera, — 
which  He  ia  pleading  with  Hia  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther,  to  eetefaiiah  in  your  heart  He  did  not 
aaflbr  that  Hia  children  might  be  excuaed  from 
aelf.denial ;  nor  that,  becauae  He  waa  holy,  they 
might  be  negligent  He  aufTered,  that '  the  wo- 
men that  are  at  eaae  might  riae  up;  that  the 
careleaa  daughtera  might  hear  Hia  voice,  and 
give  ear  unto  Hia  word.* 

If  you  are  diapoeed  to  think  that  what  yoa 
moat  give  up  ia  great  compare  it  with  what  yoa 
will  gain,  and  you  will  be  aahamed  of  your 
miacalcolation ;  you  will  think  the  aacrifioe  aa 
email  aa  the  objecte  aacrifioed  were  worth  leaa ; 
for  Chriatianity,  though  a  aelf-denying  princi- 
pie,  yet  deniea  you  nothing  wliich,  even  now, 
adda  to  your  real  happineea.  It  only  diaen. 
chante  you  from  an  illuaion,  and  givea  you  aub- 
atantial  peace  in  exchange.  It  will  roh  you  of 
nothing  which  good  aeoae  and  aound  reaaon  do 
not  condemn,  aa  well  aa  the  New  TeaUment 

Perhapa  you  have  juat  religion  enough  to 
render  you  occaaionally  uneaay.  The  atruggle 
between  the  daima  of  the  world  and  your  caanal 
convictiona,  ia  far  from  beinij  a  happy  atete. 
The  flattery  which  delighta,  mialeada ;  tlie  di- 
veraiona  which  amoae,  will  not  console :  the 
proapect  which  promiaea,  diaappointa.  Continue 
not  then,  *  working  in  the  fire  for  very  vanity.* 
Laboor  not  to  reconcile  two  in teresta,  which, 
apite  of  your  endeavoora,  will  ever  remain  irre* 
concileable. 

A  life  governed  by  Christianity  differs  in 
every  thing  from  the  worldly  ayatem.  It  ia  free 
from  the  turbulence  and  the  agitation  of  its  pur- 
auite :  it  hoa  none  of  the  anxietiea  and  jealouaies 
of  iU  competitiona;  conaeqnently  none  of  the 
laaailade  and  the  vexation  of  ita  diaappointing 
reaulta.  The  further  you  proceed  in  ite  patha 
of  pleaaantneaa,  the  pleaaanter  they  become. 
Ite  difficultiea  diminiah,  ita  delighte  increaae. 
It  haa  pleasurea  of  ite  own,  higher  and  better ; 
aatiafacliona  which  depend  not  on  human  admi^ 
ration,  but  on  Hia  favour,  whom  to  know  i^ 
eternal  life. 

Continue  not,  then,  to  live  aa  if  the  great  end^ 
for  which  yoa  were  aent  into  the  world,  waa 
already  accompliahed.  Continue  not  to  act  aa 
if  you  thought  you  had  done  all  for  which  God 
save  you  an  intelligent  mind,  reaaoning  facul- 
tiaa,  aapiring  thougbta,  capacitiaa  for  endleaa 
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htpfiiiMM.  Let  not  thoie  powers  wbieh  were 
meant  to  fit  you  not  only  for  the  eociety  of  an. 
gela,  but  for  the  vision  of  God,  be  any  longer 
waeted  on  objecta  the  moat  frivolona ;  on  things 
which,  at  beat,  must  end  when  this  world  ends. 
Oh !  renoiinoe  parsuits^  some  of  them  below  a 


ratioDal,  unstttted  (o  an  aoeonntaUe,  and  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  a  never.ending  being  !  Re- 
nounoe  them  for  objects  more  becoming  a  can- 
didate  for  an  inheritance  among  the  saints  in 
light,  better  adapted  to  an  immaterial,  immor- 
tal spirit,  and  oommensorate  with  eternity. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  PRAYER, 

AND  ON  THE  ERRORS  WHICH  MAY  PREVENT  ITS  EFFICACY. 


On  the  Corruption  of  Human  Nature. 

The  most  original  French  writer  of  our  own 
time,  but  who  employed  his  powerful  talents  to 
the  most  pernicious  purposes,  abruptly  begins 
his  once  popular  work  on  education  with  this 
undeniable  troth, — *-  All  is  good  as  it  eoroes  out 
of  the  hands  of  God,  all  is  corrupted  in  the  bands 
of  man.* ' 

In  his  first  position,  this  sceptic  bears  a  just 
testimony  to  the  goodness  of  his  Creator ;  but 
the  second  clause,  his  subsequent  spplication  of 
it,  though  also  a  truth,  is  not  the  whole  troth. 
He  ascribes  all  the  evils  of  man  to  the  errors  of 
his  education. 

Now,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many 
of  his  faults  are  owing  to  a  defect  in  education, 
yet  his  prime  evil  lies  deeper,  is  radical,  end 
must  be  traced  to  a  more  remote  and  definite 
eaose. 

Had  the  writer  been  as  enlightened  as  he  was 
ingenious,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  principle 
of  evil  was  antecedent  to  his  education ;  that  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  inborn  corruption  of  the 
human  heart  If  then,  from  an  infidel,  we  are 
willing  to  borrow  an  avowal  of  the  goodness  of 
God  in  the  creation  of  man,  we  must  look  to 
higher  authorities  to  account  for  his  degeneracy, 
even  to  the  sacred  oracles  of  Grod  himselfl 

The  subject  of  man*s  apostacy  is  so  nearly 
eonnected  with  the  subject  of  Prayer,  being  in- 
deed that  which  constitutes  the  necessity  of  this 
duty,  that  some  mention  of  the  one  ought  to  pre- 
cede any  discussion  of  the  other.  Let,  then,  the 
conviction,  that  we  are  fallen  from  our  original 
itate,  and  that  this  lapse  furnishes  the  most 
powerfbl  incentive  to  prayer,  furnish  an  apolo- 
gy for  making  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on 
this  doctrine. 

The  doctrine  is  not  the  less  a  fundamental 
doctrine,  because  it  has  been  abused  to  the  worst 
purposes  :  some  having  considered  it  as  leaving 
us  without  hope,  and  others,  as  lending  an  ex- 
cuse to  unresisted  sin.  It  is  a  doctrine  which 
roeels  us  in  one  unbroken  series  throughout  the 
whole  sacred  volume ;  we  find  it  fVora  the  third 
«4ef  Genesis,  which  records  the  event  of  man's 
apostacy,  carried  on  through  the  history  of  its 
fatal  consequences  in  all  the  ^subsequent  in- 
stances  of  sin,  individoai  and  national,  and  run- 
ning in  one  continued  stream  from  the  first  sad 
tale  of  woe,  to  the  close  of  the  saered  canon  in 
the  Apocalyptic  Viaion. 

And,  to  remove  the  groundless  hope,  that  this 
fnality  of  inherent  corroption  belonged  only  to 


the  profligate  and  abandoned,  the  Divine  In» 
spirer  of  the  sacred  writers  took  especial  care, 
that  they  should  not  confine  themselvee  to  re. 
late  the  sins  of  these  alone. 

Why  are  the  errors,  the  weaknesses,  and  even 
the  crimes  of  the  best  men  recorded  with  equal 
fidelity  ?  Why  are  we  told  of  the  twice  repeat- 
ed deceit  of  the  father  of  the  faithful  7  Why  of 
the  single  instance  of  vanity  in  Hezekiah  7  Why 
of  the  too  impetuous  zeal  of  Elijah  7  Why  of 
the  error  of  the  almost  perfect  Af  oses  7  Why  of 
the  insincerity  of  Jacob  7  Why  of  the  far  darker 
crimes  of  the  otherwise  holy  David  ?  Why  of 
the  departure  of  the  wisest  of  men  from  that  pie- 
ty, dbplayed  with  sublimity  unparalleled  in  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  7  Why  seems  it  to 
have  been  invariably  studied  to  record  with  more 
minute  detail  the  vices  and  errors  of  these  emi' 
nent  men,  than  even  those  of  the  successive  im- 
pious kings  of  Israel  and  of  Judah  ;  while  these 
laat  are  generally  dismissed  with  the  brief,  hot 
melancholy  sentence,  that  they  did  that  which 
was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ;  followed  only 
by  too  frequent  an  intimation,  that  they  made 
way  for  a  successor  worse  than  themselves  7 
The  answer  is,  that  the  truth  of  our  universal 
lapse  could  only  be  proved  by  transmitting  the 
reoord  of  those  vices,  from  which  even  the  holiest 
men  were  not  exempt. 

And  as  these  afiecting  details  unanswerably 
establish  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  so  they  are 
not  recorded  for  barren  doctrinal  information* 
They  are  recorded  to  furnish  Christians  of 
every  egB  with  a  salutary  caution,  with  awful 
warning. 

Surely  the  best  man  among  us  will  hardly 
venture  to  say,  that  he  is  more  holy  than  Abra. 
ham,  Moses,  David,  or  Peter.  If,  then,  thesn 
saints  exhibited  such  evidences  of  not  having 
escaped  the  universal  inA;ction,  will  not  every 
reflecting  child  of  mortality  yield  to  the  convic- 
tion, that  this  doctrine  is  ss  true  as  the  history 
which  has  recorded  it  T  Will  he  not  proceed 
further  to  say,  *  How  then  shall  I  be  high-mind- 
ed !  How  shall  I  not  fear  7  How  shsll  I  deny 
the  cause  of  the  evil  tendencies  of  my  own  heart, 
the  sins  of  my  own  life,  the  thoughts  of  foolish- 
neee,  and  the  actings  of  iniquity  within  myself  7* 
And  will  not  such  serious  enquiry,  by  God^s 
grace,  acting  on  the  study  of  the  charactera  of 
these  highly  eminent,  hut  not  perfect  worthies 
of  old  times,  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  saints,  lead 
the  enquirer,  through  the  redemptim,  wrought 
for  all,  and  faith  in  the  operation  of  the  blessed 
Spirit,  to  that  efeotnal  gepentanee  and  fervent 
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prmyer,  to  wbieh,  m  this  Mme  Divine  historj, 
•aeh  gfracioot  promiMfl  are  made  7 

Had  the  Holy  Scriptores  kept  beck  from  man 
the  faithful  delineations  of  the  ilJastrioaa  cha- 
racters to  which  we  have  referred,  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  in  queetion,  though  occasionally 
felt,  and  in  spite  of  his  resistance  forced  upon 
him,  would  not  have  been  believed ;  or,  if  oe- 
lieved,  would  not  have  been  acknowledged. 

It  is,  then,  one  great  end  of  the  oraclea  of 
Divine  truth,  to  humble  man,  under  a  sense  of 
his  inherent  and  actual  corruptions.  The  na> 
tursl  man  feels  it  repugnant  to  his  pride  tu  sup- 
pose this  doctrine  is  addressed  to  him. 

It  is  very  true  that  this  all-important  doctrine 
•f  human  corruption,  is,  like  many  other  truths, 
both  in  the  natural,  moral,  and  spiritual  world, 
liable  to  certain  speculative  objections,  and  me- 
taphysical difficuliiee. — Laying  hold  on  these, 
which,  ofUo,  a  child  might  discover,  and  no 
philosopher  be  able  to  answer,  even  upon  merely 
philoeophical  subjects,  we  excuse  ourselves  al- 
together from  studying  the  Divine  book,  and 
fearful,  in  secret,  of  the  discoveries  we  should 
make,  pretend  that  its  Author  has  left  truth  so 
obscure,  as  to  be  impervious  to  human  eyes ;  or 
■o  lofty,  as  to  be  above  human  reach. 

But  is  it  not  makinn  God  unjust,  and  even 
the  author  of  that  sin  whioh  he  charges  on  our- 
■elves,  to  suppose  that  he  had  put  truth  and 
knowledge  out  of  our  reach,  and  then  threatened 
to  punish  us  for  failing  in  that  which  he  him- 
self  had  made  impossible  7  Is  it  probable  that 
He,  whose  eyes  you  say  are  so  pure,  that  he 
eannot  look  upon  iniquity,  should  tolerals  it,  by 
tying  our  hands,  and  blinding  our  eyes,  and 
thus  abandon  us  to  the  unrestrained  dominion 
of  that  which  ho  hates  7 

The  only  real  question  which  concerns  as  in 
our  present  imperfect  and  probationary  state,  is 
this : — Are  the  statements  of  revelatinn  suffi. 
oient  to  establish  this  or  that  doctrine  7  And  is 
the  doctrine  so  established,  a  sufficient  ground 
for  the  duties  required  7  If  this  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  then  to  ask  for  fewer  difficulties, 
elearer  light,  or  stronger  motives  to  aelion,  is 
only  to  enter  a  vain  contest  with  Almighty 
wisdom,  and  Divine  supremscy.  Our  present 
disobedience  provea  that  more  light  would  only 
increase  our  guilt,  stronger  motives  would  only 
render  us  more  inexcusable.  IVe  should  reject 
then  what  we  neglect  now.^ — To  refuse  what  we 
now  have,  is  not  for  want  of  light,  but  of  eyes ; 
not  for  want  of  motives,  but  of  faith ;  not  for 
want  of  rules,  but  of  obedience ;  not  for  want  of 
knowledge,  but  of  will.  Let  us  then  pity  thoee 
blind  eyes  which  do  not  see,  and  especially  those 
wilful  eyes  which  will  not  see. 

The  Christian  revelation,  as  far  as  respects 
its  professed  practical  purpose,  is  brought  within 
the  reach  of  the  plainest  understanding.  We 
speak  of  the  Gospel  itself,  and  not  of  those  me- 
taphysical perplexities  with  which  the  schools 
have  endeavoured  to  meet  metaphysical  objec- 
tions ;  we  speak  of  the  fundamental  truths  on 
which  God  has  made  salvation  to  depend.  The 
onlettered  Christian  lays  hold  on  those  truths 
which  the  philosopher  misses.  The  former  looks 
lo  the  Holy  Spirit  for  his  teacher,  the  latter  to 
hie  own  onderatandiag.    The  one  Uvea  bolily, 


and  thns  *  by  doing  the  will  of  God,  be  cum—  to 
know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God.* 

Christianity  hangs  on  a  few  plain  tratha; 
*  that  God  is,  and  that  he  ia  the  rewarder  of  all 
that  seek  him  ;*  that  man  has  apostatised  ftom 
his  original  character,  and  by  it  haa  forfeited 
his  originsi  destination;  that  Christ  came  into 
this  world  and  died  upon  the  cross  to  expiate 
sin,  and  to  save  sinners ;  that  afler  his  ascension 
into  Heaven,  he  did  not  leave  his  work  imper* 
feci.  He  sent  his  Holy  Spirit,  who  performed 
his  first  office  by  e'ly'tng  to  the  Apostles  mira- 
culous powers.  His  offices  did  not  cease  there ; 
he  has  indeed  withdrawn  his  miraculous  gifts, 
but  he  still  continues  his  silent  but  powerful 
operations,  and  that  in  their  doe  order,-— first,  that 
of  convincing  of  sin,  and  of  changing  the  heart 
of  the  sinner,  before  he  assumes  the  grsclons 
charaeter  of  the  Comforter.  What  need,  then,  of 
heresies  to  perplex  doctrines,  or  of  philosophy  to 
entanglCfOrof  will- worshippers  to  multiply  them? 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  are,  in  Christianity, 
high  and  holy  mysteries;  but  these  *  secret 
things,*  though  they  '  belong  to  God,*  have  their 
practical  uses  for  us ;  they  teach  us  humility, 
the  prime  Christian  grace ;  and  they  exercise 
faith,  the  parent  attribute  of  all  other  graces. 

This  religion  offsets,  then,  the  poorest  listen- 
ers  in  the  aisles  of  our  churches  understand 
sufficiently,  to  be  made  by  it  wise  unto  salvation* 
They  are  saved  by  a  practical  belief  of  a  few 
simple,  but  inestimable  truths. 

By  these  ssme  simple  truths,  martyrs  and 
confossors,  our  persecutiBd  saints,  and  our  blessed 
reformers,  were  saved.  By  these  few  simple 
troths,  Locke,  and  Boyle,  and  Newton,  were 
saved ;  not  because  they  saw  their  religion 
through  the  glass  of  their  philueophy,  but  be- 
cause theirs  was  not  *  a  philosophy,  falsely  ao 
called  ;*  nor  their  science,  *  a  science  of  opposi- 
tion ;*  but  a  science  and  a  philosophy  which 
were  made  subservient  to  Christianity,  and  be- 
cause their  deep  humility  sanctified  their  asto- 
nishing powers  of  mind.  These  wonderful  men, 
at  whose  feet  the  learned  world  is  still  satisfied 
to  sit,  sat  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Had 
there  been  any  other  way  but  the  cross  by  which 
sinners  could  be  saved,  they  perhaps,  of  all  men, 
were  best  qualified  to  have  found  it 

The  wise  and  the  weak,  the  illiterate  and  the 
learned,  cannot,  indeed,  equally  discuss  or  ei£ 
pound  these  doctrines,  but  they  are  equally  saved 
by  them.  In  view  of^  the  simple  means  of  ssl- 
vation,  talents  lose  their  superiority,  learning  ita 
dignity,  and  power  its  pre-eminence.  While 
the  sober  Christian  keeps  on  his  safe,  because 
prescribed  course ;  the  wise,  and  the  disputer 
of  this  world,  by  deserting  it  f^ll  into  abeurditiea 
which  plain  men  escape ;  they  make  the  diffi- 
culties they  do  not  find,  and  wander  in  the  end- 
less  mazes  of  presumptuous  deviation. 

To  return,  then,  to  the  particular  doctrinea 
under  consideration : — Let  ns  believe  man  is 
corrupt,  because  the  Bible  tells  ns  he  is  so.  Let 
us  believe  that  such  were  so  by  nature,  even  the 
best,  since  we  learn  it  from  the  Divine  source. 
Let  us  from  the  same  authority,  trace  the  die- 
order  to  its  source  from  a  fallen  parent,  its  seat 
in  a  corrupted  heart,  its  extent  through  the  whole 
man,  ita  universality  over  tho  wbolo  race. 
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All  an  wilUoif  to  allow  that  we  ara  rabjeot  to 
firailties,  to  imperfeotioos,  to  infirmitiea ;  facts 
eompel  aa  to  confeaa  a  prc^naity  to  orimea,  but 
worldly  men  confine  the  oommisaion  of  them  to 
the  vulffar.  But  to  rest  here  would  lead  u«  to  a 
very  false  estimate  of  the  doctrine  in  qneation, 
contrary  to  the  deciaive  language  of  Scripture ; 
it  would  establish  corruption  to  be  an  accident, 
and  not  a  root.  It  would,  by  a  division  of  offend- 
ers into  two  dassea,  deny  that  all  offences  are 
derived  from  one  common  principle. 

Among  the  higher  ranks  there  is  little  temp- 
tation to  the  commission  of  certain  sins ;  mor- 
d^  is  rare,  fraud  uncommon,  robbery  not  found, 
yet  the  inborn  principle  is  the  same  ia  all. 
Circumstances,  rank,  education,  example,  repa- 
tation,  give  advantages  to  one  claas,  which,  bad 
Ihey  changed  places,  might  have  led  to  the  vices 
BO  common  in  the  other ;  while,  had  the  notori- 
ous offenders  against  the  laws  and  the  Divine 
law.giver,  changed  situations  with  their  supe- 
riors, we  should  then  have  beard  only  of  their 
knperfectiona,  their  infirmities,  their  frailtiet. 

Temptation  does  not  make  the  sin,  it  lies 
ready  in  the  heart.  Accident  does  not  create 
the  propensity,  it  only  brings  it  into  action.  It 
destroys  the  plea  of  exemption  from  natural  cor- 
ruption, but  it  does  not  put  that  corruption  t'nlo 
the  heart  It  waa. there  before,  ready,  without 
the  grace  of  God,  ready,  without  the  restraint 
of  religion,  ready,  without  the  bridle  of  an  en- 
lightened conscience,  to  break  out  into  any  ex- 
cess. Yet  there  are  many  flagrant  offences 
aipainstGod  and  agaiast  human  laws,  which  the 
high-born,  and  the  high- bred  frequently  commit 
with  as  little  scruple  as  the  lowest.  The  fre- 
quency of  duelling,  the  breach  of  the  seventh 
oommsndment,  two  offences  frequently  found  in 
the  same  company,  gaming,  the  violation  of  the 
Sabbath,  with  other  enormities,  would  alone 
sufficiently  prove  the  principle  to  exist,  inde- 
pendently  of  rank,  education,  or  fortune.  Are 
Dot  what,  by  way  of  distinction,  we  may  call 
the  metaphysical  or  spiritual  sins,  which  are 
cherished  without  loss  of  character— -ia  not  am. 
bition,  which  knows  no  bounds— envy,  which 
knows  no  rest — avarice  which  destroys  all  feel- 
ing— ^jealousy,  which  is  its  own-  tormentor — ill- 
temper,  which  is  the  tormentor  of  others — un- 
governed  anger,  which  is  murder  in  its  first 
•eeds;  sre  not  all  these  equally  to  be  fi>und  in 
the  high-born  and  the  low-bred  1  Again,  ia  not 
aensuality  in  the  great,  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  poor,  mi|{ht  have  produced  unfair  means  to 
indulge  it — is  not  the  love  of  splendour  and  oa- 
lentation,  which  are  thought  to  add  dignity  to 
the  rich,  the  very  principle  which  leads  the 
necessitous  to  forgery,  the  crime  for  which 
ao  many  are  now  suffering  capital  punish- 
ment? 

If  then  men  would  examine  their  own  bosoms 
as  closely,  aa  they  censure  the  faults  of  others 
loudly,  we  should  all  find  there  the'  incipient 
atirringa  of  many  a  ain,  which*  when  brought 
into  action,  by  the  temptations  of  poverty,  of  ig- 
norance, of  unresisted  passion*  produce  conse- 
quences the  most  appalling.  Let  us  then  bless 
God,  not  that  we  are  better  than  other  men,  but 
that  we  are  placed  by  Providence  out  of  the 
iMch  of  being  goaded  by  that  temptation^  stimu- 


Jaied  by  that  poverty,  which,  bad  they  been  oar 
lot,  might  have  It  d  to  the  same  termination. 

Let  then  the  fear  of  God,  the  knowledge  of 
his  word,  and  the  knowledge  of  ourselves,  teach 
us  that  there  is  not,  by  nature,  so  wide  a  differ, 
ence  between  ourselves  and  the  men  we  abhor 
as  we  fondly  fancy  ;  that  there  is  not,  by  nature, 
a  great  gulf  fixed,  that  they  who  are  on  this 
side  might  not  have  passed  over  to  the  other. 
Let  oa  not  look  to  any  superior  virtue,  to  any 
native  strength  of  our  own,  but  let  us  look  with 
a  lively  gratitude  to  that  mercy  of  God  which 
has  preaerved  us  from  such  temptations ;  to  his 
unmerited  goodness,  which  has  phced  us  in 
circumstances  that  have  put  us  above  neeessitv 
— *  the  devil's  plea.*  But,  above  ail*  let  us  look 
to  that  preventing  and  restraining  grace  which 
ia  withheld  from  none  who  ask  it,  and  we  ahall 
not  be  se  very  forward  to  say,  contemptuously, 
to  the  worst  of  our  fellow-creatures,  *  stand  by, 
I  am  holier  than  thou.*  A  thorough  belief  in 
this  doctrine  would  lead  us  to  pray  more  fer- 
vently to  be  delivered  in  *  all  time  of  our  wealth, 
aa  in  all  time  of  our  tribulation.* 

It  is  not  enough  that  God  has  revealed  the 
way  of  salvation,  he  must  also  incline  us  to  ac- 
cept it.  It  is  this  gifl,  and  this  acceptance, 
which  makes  the  distinction  between  the  best 
men  and  the  worst.  Without  this  all-powerful 
grace,  Latimer  might  have  led  Bonner  to  the 
atako ;  with  it,  Bonner  might  have  ancended  tlie 
scaffold  a  martyr  to  true  relii^ion.  Without  this 
grace,  Luther  might  have  fattened  on  the  sale 
of  indulgences;  and  with  it,  Leo  the  Tenth 
might  have  accomplished  the  bleased  work  of 
the  reformation. 


Falte  Notioru  of  the  Dignity  of  Man^  ehotonfrom 
hie  Helpleeaneea  and  JDependanee. 

Man  Is  not  only  a  sinful,  he  is  also  a  helpless, 
and  therefore  a  dependant  being.  This  offers 
new  and  powerful  motives  for  the  necessity  of 
prayer,  the  necessity  of  looking  continually  to  a 
higher  power,  to  a  better  strength  than  our  own. 
If  that  Power  suatain  us  not*  we  fall ;  if  He  di- 
rect us  not,  we  wander.  His  guidance  is  not 
only  perfect  freedom,  but  perfect  safety.  Our 
greatest  danger  begins  from  the  moment  we 
imaeine  we  are  able  to  go  alone. 

The  self-sufficiency  of  a  man,  arising  from 
his  imaginary  dignity,  is  a  favourite  doctrine 
with  the  nominal  Christian.  He  feeds  his  pride 
with  this  pernicious  aliment.  The  contrary 
opinion  is  so  closely  connected,  indeed  is  so  in- 
timately blended,  with  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
ceding  chapter,  that  we  shall  have  the  less  occa^ 
sion  to  extend  our  present  observations  to  any 
length. 

We  hear  much,  and  we  hear  falsely,  of  the 
dignity  of  human  nature.  Prayer,  founded  on 
the  tiue  principles  of  Scripture,  alone  teaches 
us  wherein  our  true  dignity  consists.  The  dig- 
nity of  a  fallen  creature  is  a  perfect  anomaly. 
True  dignity,  contrary  to  the  common  opinion, 
that  it  is  an  inherent  excellence,  is  actually  a 
sense  of  the  want  of  it ;  it  consists  not  in  our 
valuing  ourselves*  but  in  a  continual  feeling  of 
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oar  d«pciM«iM  apM  CM,  «nd  an  uauMtingr 
aim  at  oonformky  to  hia  imaf(e. 

Nothing  but  i^  humbling  sense  of  ffw  smful- 
ness  of  our  oatore,  of  our  practised  othncBB,  of 
onr  attar  hefplessness,  and  constant  dependentef 
can  bring  u«  to  fervent  and  peraeveringr  prayer. 
How  did  the  faith  of  the  saints  of  old  flourish 
uoder  a  darker  dispensation,  through  alf  the 
clonda  and  igqoranoe  which  obseured  their 
Tiews  of  Ood.  *They  looked  unto  Htirt  and 
were  enlightened !  How  do  their  slender  means 
and  high  attainments  reproach  as ! ' 

David  fbund  that  the  strength  and  spirit  of 
natere  which  had  enabled  him  to  resist  the  lion 
and  the  bear,  did  not  enable  him  to  resist  his 
outward  temptations,  nor  to  conquer  his  inward 
corr options.  He  Iherefere  prayed,  not  only  /br 
deliverance  ^from  bloott  guilt  inees,'  for  a  griev- 
ously remembered  sin,  )w  prsyed  for  the  prinei- 
fie  of  piety,  for  the  fcmniain  of  holiness,  for  ^  the 
creation  of  a  clean  heart,*  for  ^the  renewing'  of 
a  rif  ht  apirit,'  for  *  truth  in  the  inward  parts,* 
that  the  *  comfort  of  6od*s  help  might  be  grant, 
cd  him.*  This  unifbrm  avowal  of  the  secret 
workings  of  sin,  this  uniform  dependence  on 
the  mercy  of  God  to  pirrdon,  and  the  grace  of 
God  to  assist,  render  his  precatory  addresses, 
thottg-h  thev  are  those  of  a  sovereign  ami  a  war- 
rior, so  universally  applied  to  the  case  of  every 
private  Christian. 

One  of  onr  best  poets— himself  an  unsnecesa. 
fnl  courtier^-from  a  personal  experience  of  the 
mortify ingr  fbelings  of  abject  solicitation,  has 
•aid,  that  if  there  were  the  man  in  the  world 
whom  he  was  at  liberty  to  hate,  he  would  wish 
kim  no  greater  punishment  than  attendance  and 
dependence.  But  he  applies  the  heavy  penalty 
of  Ibis  wish  to  the  dependants  on  mortal  great, 
ness. 

Now,  attendance  and  d^ndenoe  are  the  very 
essence  both  of  the  safety  and  happiness  of  a 
Christian.  Dependence  on  God  is  his  only  true 
liberty,  as  attendance  on  Him  is  his  only  true 
eonsolatioo.  The  suitor  fbr  human  favour  is 
liable  to  continual  disappointment ;  if  he  knock 
at  the  door  of  hia  patron,  there  is  probably  a  ge. 
neral  order  not  to  admit  him.  In  the  higher 
ease,  there  is  a  apacial  promise,  that  *  to  him 
that  knocks  it  shall  be  opened.*  The  human 
natron  hates  importunity ;  the  Heavenly  Patron 
invites  it  The  one  receives  his  suitor  aocord^ 
\ng  to  his  humour,  or  refuses  his  admission 
IVom  the  caprice  of  the  moment ;  with  the  other, 
*  there  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning:' 
^Conrie  unto  ror,*  is  his  uniform  laniroage. 

The  man  in  power  has  many  claims  on  his 
favour,  and  comparatively  few  boons  to  bestow. 
The  G^  of  Power  has  all  things  in  His  gif\, 
and  only  blames  the  solicitor  fbr  coming*  so  sel. 
dom,  or  coming  so  late,  or  stayin|(  so  litile  a 
while.  He  only  wishes  that  his  best  gifts  were 
more  earnestly  sought 

When  we  solicit  sn  earthly  benefactor,  it  is 
often  upon  the  strengrth  of  some  pretence  to  his 
jfavoor — the  hop,j  of  some  reword  for  past  ser. 
vices :  even  if  we  can  produce  little  claim,  we 
insinuate  something  like  merit  But  when  we 
approach  our  heavenly  Bennfactor,  so  far  fVom 
having  any  thing  like  claim,  any  thing  lik^ 
■wrii  to  prodocflt  our  only  trae^  aAd  oor  mA$ 


aeoeptnble  "piMi,  fa  tmt  uthftr  wmt  of  both  elafm 
and  m6rit---is  the  utter  dCstitation  of  all  that 
can  recommend  ns;  yet  we  presume  to  ask  fa* 
voor,  when  we  deserve  nothing  hot  rejection ; 
^  are  encouraged  to  ask  for  eternal  happincas, 
when  we  deserve  only  eternal  punishment 
Though  wo  hare  nothing  to  produce  but  disloy- 
alty,  we  ask  fbr  the  privilege  of  subjects;  though 
nothing  but  disobedience  to  oiler,  we  plesd  tha 
privileges  of  children-*we  implore  the  tender- 
ness of  a  father. 

In  dependence  on  God  t]iere  is  nothing  ab- 
ject; in  attendance  on  Him,  nothing  servile. 
He  never,  like  the  great  ones  of  the  world,  re- 
ceives the  suitor  with  a  petrifying  frown,  or, 
what  is  worse,  never  dismisses  him  with  a  cruel 
■mile  and  a  false  promise. 

Even  it  the  petitioner  to  human  power  escape 
the  vexation  of^  being  abeolutely  rejected ;  even 
if  hia  suit  be  granted,  the  grant  it  may  be.  Is 
aecdnpanied  with  a  ntorttfytng  coldness,  with 
an  intelligible  hint  that  the  dorior  expects  to  be 
no  fbrther  troubled.  The  grsnt  may  be  attend- 
ed with  such  a  tedious  delay  as  may  make  it  no 
benefit  The  boon  granted  does  not,  perhapa, 
prove  so  valuable  as  the  applicant  expected ;  or 
he- finds  he  might  have  spent  the  long  season 
of  his  attendance,  his  watchinci  and  his  waiting 
to  better  purpose ;  or  he  might  have  employed 
Ms  interest  in  another  quarter,  in  obtaining 
something  more  important ;  or,  after  all,  he  may 
have  received  it  too  late  in  fife  to  torn  It  to  the 
profitilble  aecoont  he  had  expected. 

But  the  Almighty  Donor  never  pota  off  His 
humble  petitioner  to  a  more  convenient  season. 
His  Court  of  Requests  is  alwsys  open.  He  re- 
eeives  the  petition  as  soon  as  it  is  offSdred ;  Hhl 
grsnts  it  as  soon  as  it  is  made ;  and,  though  he 
will  not  dispenso  with  a  eontiiraanee  of  the  a  p. 
plioation,  yet  to  every  fVesh  application  He  pro- 
mises fVesh  support  He  will  still  be  eolicited, 
but  it  is  in  order  that  He  msv  still  bestow.  Re- 
peated gifta  do  not  exhaust  His  bounty,  nor  les- 
sen His  power  of  fulfilmeat.  Repeated  solicita- 
tion, so  far  from  wearying  His  patience,  ia  an 
additional  call  fbr  His  ^vour. 

Nor  is  the  lateness  of  the  petition  any  bar  to 
its  acceptance :  He  likes  it  should  be  early,  bat 
He  rejects  it  not  though  it  be  late. 

With  a  human  benefactor  the  oonscioiisneai 
of  having  received  former  favcrars,  la  a  motive 
with  a  modeat  petitioner  fbr  preventing  his  mak- 
ing an  application  for  more ;  While,  on  the  con- 
trary, God  even  invites  m  to  call  on  Him  fbt 
future  mercies,  by  the  powerful  plea  of  His  past 
acts  of  goodness^-*  even  mercies  which  have 
been  ever  of  old.'  And  as  past  mereies  on  God's 
part,  sn,  to  the  praise  of  His  grace  be  it  said,  that 
past  offences  on  our  own  part  are  no  hindrance 
to  the  application  of  hearty  repentanoe  or  tha 
answer  of  fbrvent  prayer. 

The  petitioner  to  human  power,  who  may 
fbrmerly  have  oflb  ded  his  benefactor,  oontrivns 
to  soflen  his  displeasure,  by  reprasnnting  thai 
the  ofibnce  waa  a  amaH  one.  The  deiront  pob 
titioner  to  God  uses  no  subterfuge.  In  the  bold- 
ness tif  faith,  and  the  humility  of  repentance,  he 
cries  *  Pardon  my  iniquity,  fcir  it  is  greatJ* 

It  is  no  pardon,  then,  to  assert  iJiat  depend- 
snce  on  God  m  the  only  tmn  waSBty  i  depend- 
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tnoe  upon  Uim,  the  only  true  freedom — fVeedom 
irom  doubt  and  fear,  and  ain ;  freedom  from 
human  dependenee ;  abo?e  all,  freedom  from  de* 
pendenoe  on  ourselves.  Aa  pardoned  sinners, 
through  the  redemption  wrougrht  for  Ihem,  find, 
in  the  renewed  nature,  a  restoration  to  that  dig- 
nity they  had  forfeited,  so  those  who  are  most 
destitute  of  the  dignity  which  arises  from  this 
iependeuoe,  missinr  the  reality,  deceive  them- 
selves with  the  shadow. 

He  who  does  not  believe  this  fundamental 
truth,  on  which  the  other  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
are  built,— even  he  who  does  nominally  pro* 
less  to  assent  to  it  ■•  a  doctrine  of  Scripture ; 
^et,  if  he  does  not  experimentally  acknowledge 
It ;  if  he  does  not  feel  it  in  the  convictions  of 
his  own  awakened  conscience,  in  his  discovery 
of  the  evil  workings  of  his  own  heart,  and  the 
wrong  propensities  of  his  own  nature,  all  bearing 
their  testimony  to  its  truth — such  a  one  will  not 
pray  earnestly  for  its  our^^will  not  pray  with 
that  feeling  of  his  own  helplessness,  with  that 
sense  of  dependence  on  Divine  assistance,  which 
alone  makes  prayer  efficacious. 

Of  this  corruption  he  can  never  attain  an  ade* 
quate  conception,  till  his  progress  in  religion 
has  opened  his  eyes  on  what  is  the  natural  state 
of  man.  Till  this  was  the  case,  he  himself  was 
as  far  from  desiring  the  change,  as  he  was  from 
believing  it  necessary.  He  does  not  even  sus. 
■upect  its  ezistsnce,  till  he  is  in  aome  measure 
delivered  fron  its  dominion. 

Nothing  will  make  us  truly  humble,  nothing 
will  make  us  constantly  vigilant,  nothing  will 
entirely  lead  us  to  have  recourse  to  prayer  so 
ftrvently  or  ao  frequently,  as  this  ever  abiding 
•ense  of  our  corrupt  nature,— as  our  not  being 
able  to  ascribe  any  disposition  in  ourselves,  to 
any  thing  that  is  good,  or  any  power  to  avoid, 
by  our  own  strengUi,  any  thing  that  is  evil. 

The  obligation  of  Prayer  univereal — Regular 
seaeoM  to  he  observed. — The  eeej^ie  and  the 
seiuualist  reject  prayer. 

Among  the  many  articles  of  erroneous  calcn» 
lation,  to  whiob  so  much  of  the  sin  and  misery 
of  life  may  be  attributed,  the  neglect  or  misuse 
of  prayer  will  not  form  the  lightest.  The  pro. 
phet  Jeremiah,  in  his  impassioned  address  to 
the  Almighty  makes  no  distinction  betiveen 
those  who  acknowledge  no  God,  and  those  who 
live  without  prayer.  *Pour  our  thy  fury,  O 
Lord,  upon  the  heathen,  and  upon  the  families 
that  call  not  upon  thy  name.* 

Some  duties  are  more  incumbent  on  some 
persons,  and  some  on  others ;  depending  on  the 
differenoe  of  talents,  wealth,  leisore,  learning, 
station,  and  opportunities;  but  the  duty  of  prayer 
is  of  imperative  obligation;  it  is  universal,  be. 
eaitse  it  demands  none  of  any  of  the  above  re- 
quisites ;  it  demapds  only  a  willing  heart,  a  eon. 
sciousness  of  sin,  a  senae  of  dependence,  a  feel. 
ing  of  helplessness.  Those  who  voluntarily  ne. 
gleet  it,  shut  themselves  out  from  the  presenoe 
of  their  Maker  *  I  know  you  not,*  must  as. 
soredly  be  the  sentence  of  exclusion  on  those 
who  thus  ^  know  not  God.*  Notliing,  it  is  true, 
can  exclude  them  from  His  inspsction,  bat  they 
•zelude  themselvee  from  bis  &voar. 
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Many  nearly  renounce  prayer,  by  affecting 
to  make  it  so  indefinite  a  thing,  as  not  to  re- 
quire regular  exercise.  Just  as  many,  also| 
Utthallow  the  Sabbath,  who  pretend  they  do 
nothing  on  week-days,  which  they  should  fear 
to  do  on  Sundays.  The  truth  is,  instead  of 
sanctifying  the  week-ditys  by  raising  them  to 
the  duties  of  Sunday — which  is,  indeed,  imprac- 
ticable, let  men  talk  as  they  please, — they  dese- 
crate the  Sunday  to  secular  purposes,  and  so 
contrive  to  keep  no  Sunday  at  all. 

Stated  seasons  for  indispensable  employments, 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  so  desultory,  so 
versatile  a  creature  as  man.  That  which  is 
turned  over  to  any  chance  time  is  seldom  done 
at  all ;  and  those  who  despise  the  recurrence  of 
appointed  times  and  seasons,  are  only  less  cen- 
surable than  those  who  rest  in  them. 

Other  duties  and  engagements  have  their 
allotted  seasons ;  why,  then,  should  the  most  im* 
portent  duty  in  which  an  immortal  being  can  be 
employed,  by  being  lefl  to  sccident,  become  liable 
to  occasional  omision,  liable  to  increasing  ne- 
glect, liable  to  total  oblivion  7 

All  the  other  varioua  works  of  God  know 
their  appointed  times  ;^the  seasons,  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  day  and  night,  seed-time  and 
harveet, — ^all  set  an  example  of  uodoviating 
regularity.  Why  should  man,  the  onlv  thinking, 
be  the  only  disorderly,  work  of  Alraignty  power  1 

But  whilst  we  are  asserting  the  necessity  of 
seasons  of  prayer,  let  us  not  be  suspected  of  at- 
taching undue  importance  to  them  ;  for  all  these 
are  but  the  frame  work,  the  scaffolding,  the 
mere  mechanical  and  subsidiary  adjuncts ;  they 
are  but  the  preparation  for  Christian  worship  j 
they  remind  us,  they  intimate  to  us,  tliat  an  im- 
portant work  ia  to  bs  done,  but  are  no  part  of 
the  work  itself. 

They,  therefore,  who  most  insist  on  the  valae 
of  stated  devotions,  must  never  loee  sight  of  that 
grand,  and  universal  prime  troth,  that  wherever 
we  are,  still  we  are  in  God*s  presence ;  whatever 
we  have  is  His  giA ;  whatever  we  hope  is  his 
promise;  feelings  which  are  commensurate 
witii  all  time,  all  places,  and  limited  to  no  par- 
ticular scenes  or  seasons. 

There  is  in  some,  in  many  it  is  to  be  feared, 
a  readiness  to  acknowledge  this  general  doc- 
trine, which  miscalled  natural  religion  teaches,; 
but  who  are  far  from  including  in  their  aystem 
the  peculiarities,  the  duties,  the  devotions  of 
Christianity.  These  are  decorous  men  of  the 
world  who,  assuming  the  character  of  philoso- 
phical liberality,  value  themselves  on  having 
shaken  off'theshsckles  of  prejudice,  superstition, 
and  system.— 'They  ^acknowledge  a  Creator  of 
the  universe,  but  is  in  a  vague  and  general  way. 
They  worship  a  Being,  '  whose  temple  is  all 
space ;'  that  is,  every  where  bat  in  the  human 
heart  They  put  Him  as  far  as  possible  from 
themselves.  Believing  that  He  has  no  provi- 
dential  care  of  them,  they  feel  no  personal  in- 
terest  in  Him.  God  and  nature  are  with  them 
synonymous  terms.  That  the  creation  of  the 
world  was  His  work,  they  do  not  go  the  length 
of  denying ;  but  that  its  government  is  in  His 
hands,  is  with  them  very  problematical. 

In  any  case,  however,  they  are  assured  that  a 
Being  of  eiioh  imineiiaity  requirM  not  the  little- 
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BfiM  of  Buperttitioaf  forms,  nor  the  petty  limi- 
tation, of  btated  seasons,  and  regular  devotions; 
that  he  is  inBoitely  above  attending^  to  our  paltry 
concerns,  thoujjh  he  himself  anticipated  this 
objection*  when  he  condescended  to  declare, 
*He  that  ofTereth  me  thanks  and  praise,  he 
honoureth  me.* 

One  says  he  can  adore  the  Author  of  nature 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  works;  that  the 
mountains  and  the  fields  are  Hii  altar  for  wor. 
■hip.  Another  says,  that  his  notion  of  religion 
b  to  deal  honestly  in  his  commerce  with  the 
world ;  both  insist  that  they  can  serve  God  any 
where  and  every  where. — We  know  they  can, 
and  we  hope  they  do;  but  our  Saviour,  who 
knew  the  whole  make  of  man,  his  levity,  in< 
■tability,  and  unfixedness,  and  who  was  yet  no 
friend  to  the  formalist  or  the  superstitious,  not 
only  commands,  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  our  enter- 
ing into  the  closet ;  but  our  shutting  the  door, 
a  tacit  reproof  perhaps  of  the  indevotion  of  the 
Sadducean,  as  well  .as  the  publicity  of  the  Phari- 
saic religion,  but  certainly,  an  admonition  of 
general  obligation. 

This,  indeed,  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  that 
mass  of  concurring  evidence  which  so  irresisti. 
My  confirms  the  especial  truth  of  Christianity. 
But  is  it  not  extraordinary  that  these  men  who 
•verlook,  or  rather  inquire  not  into^  that  accumu- 
lation of  evidence  in  the  exhibition  of  miracles, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy — that  is,  who  do 
not  read  the  Bible^hould  not  at  least  attend  to 
one  species  of  evidence  more  immediately  within 
their  reach,  and  more  intelligible  to  common  ob- 
servation ;  we  mean  the  conmmation  derived  to 
the  proofs  of  Scripture,  from  the  history  of  the 
world,  from  their  avowal  of  moral  evil,  their 
careful  cultivation,  where  it  suits  them,  of  habits 
of  an  opposite  nature,  their  practical  and  pru- 
dential maxims,  where  they  have  an  end  to 
pursue,  an  interest  to  g^ain.  Do  not  similar 
rules,  applied  to  Christian  principles,  and  de- 
livered  in  the  Divine  record,  prove  clearly  that 
our  Divine  teacher  *  knew  what  was  in  man  V 

In  treating  of  prayer,  it  would  be  a  super- 
flttous  labour  to  address  unbelievers  with  the 
same  arguments  or  persuasions  which  we  would 
humbly  propose  to  such  as  aver,  with  whatever 
degree  of  conviction,  their  belief  in  Christianity. 
It  would  be  folly  to  address  them  with  motives 
drawn  from  a  book  which  they  do  not  believe, 
or  do  not  read.  With  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  first  principles  of  religion,  or  those  who  reject 
them,  we  have  no  common  ground  on  which  to 
stand.  SL  Paul,  with  his  usual  discrimination, 
has  lefl  us  an  example  in  this  as  well  as  in  all 
other  cases.  With  the  philosophical  Athenians 
he  confined  his  reasonings  to  natural  religion. 
To  the  Jewish  king,  Agrippa,  who  *  believed  the 
prophets,'  in  telling  the  story  of  his  own  oon- 
▼ersion,  Im  most  judiciously  introduced  the 
groat  doctrines  of  remission  of  sins  and  justi- 
fication by  faith. 

If  the  Pyrrhonist  in  question  were  to  see  a 
genuine  Christian  character  delineated  in  all  its 
dimensions,  marked  with  its  fair  lineaments, 
and  enlivened  by  its  quickening  spirit,  such,  for 
instance,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  character  of 
St.  Paul,  he  would  consider  it  as  a  mere  picture 
of  the  imagination ;  and  would  no  more  believe  . 


its  reality  than  he  does  that  of  Xenophon** 
Prince,  the  Stoic's  Wise  Man,  Quintilian's  Per- 
fect Orator,  or  any  other  Platonic  or  Utopian 
representation.  Or  could  he  be  brought  to  be- 
lieve its  actual  existence,  he  would  set  such  » 
mun  far  above  the  necessity  of  prayer ;  he  would 
emancipate  him  from  any  such  humbling  prac- 
tice ;  he  would  enthrone  him  on  his  own  inde- 
pendent worth ;  for  how  should  he  ever  suspect 
thst  such  a  man  would  ever  pray  at  all,  much 
lees  would  be  in  prayer  more  abundant,  in  hu 
miliation  more  profound,  in  self-renoneialion 
moie  abased  ? 

Is  it  not  probable  that  some  of  those  enquir- 
ing minds,  who  adorned  the  porch  and  the  aca- 
demy, as  well  as  those  more  favoured  men  who 
saw  the  future,  through  the  dim  and  distant 
perspective  of  prophecy,  would  have  rejoiced  ta 
see  the  things  which  you  see,  and  have  not  be- 
lieved 7 

How  gratefully  would  many  of  these  illus- 
trious spirits  have  accepted  advantages  which 
you  overlook  i  How  joyfully  would  they  have 
received  from  Him  who  cannot  lie,  the  assur- 
ance that  if  they  would  seek  of  Him  that  truth 
af\er  which  they  *^were  feeling,*  they  should 
find  it!  How  gladly  would  that  sublime  and 
elegant  spirit,  whose  favourite  theme  was  pur» 
spiritual  love,  have  listened  to  the  great  apostle 
of  love ;  to  him  who  caught  the  flame  as  he 
leaned  on  the  bosom  of  his  affectionate  master  i 

How  would  this  same  exalted  genius,  who 
taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul  to  the  bright, 
yet  blind  Athenians — he,  whose  penetrsting 
mind  rather  guessed,  than  knew  what  he  taught 
— whose  keen  eye  caught  some  glimpses  of  a 
brighter  state  through  the  darkness  which  sur- 
rounded him — how  would  he  have  gloried  in 
in  that  light  and  immorulity  which  the  gospel 
revelation  has  brought  to  light ! — but  with  what 
unspeakable  rapture  would  he  have  learned  that 
He  who  revealed  the  life  could  give  it :  that 
He  who  promised  immortality  could  bestow  it  f 
With  what  obedient  transport  would  he  have 
heard  this  touching  apostrophe,  at  once  a  strong 
reproof  and  a  tender  invitation — *  Ye  will  not 
come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have  life! — *Ye 
philosophising  cavillers,  who  live  in  the  mert- 
dian  splendour  of  this  broad  day,  *  how  will  you 
escape,  if  yon  neglect  so  great  a  salvation  7* 

Bat  if  pride,  the  dominant  intellectual  sin* 
keeps  the  sceptic  aloof  from  the  humiliating 
duties  of  devotion;  the  habitual  indulgence  of 
the  senses,  in  another  class,  proves  an  equal 
cause  of  alienating  the  heart  from  prayer. 

The  man  absorbed  by  ease  and  enjoyment, 
and  sunk  in  the  relaxing  soilness  of  a  volup- 
tuous life,  has  a  natural  distaste  to  every  thing 
that  stands  in  opposition  to  the  delights  of  that 
life.  It  is  the  smoothness  of  his  course  which 
makes  it  so  slippery.  He  is  lost  before  he  feels 
that  he  is  sinking.  For  whether  we  plunge  at 
onee  from  a  precipitous  height,  or  slide  down 
from  it  on  an  inclined  plane,  still,  while  there 
is  a  yawning  gulf  at  the  bottom,  our  destruction 
is  equally  inevitable. 

The  systematic  but  decorous  sensualist  is  one 
whose  life  is  a  course  of  sober  luxury,  of  mea- 
sured indulgence.  He  contrives  to  reconcile  an 
abandonment  of  soond  principle  with  a  kind  of 
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orderly  pnetiee.  He  enqoirefl  rather  what  is 
daoent  than  what  ia  ri^ht,  what  will  secure  the 
laToarable  opinioa  of  the  world,  espeoially  his 
own  class,  rather  than  what  will  please  God. 
His  object  is  to  make  the  most  of  this  world. 
Selfishoess  has  established  its  throne  in  his 
heart  His  study  is  to  make  every  thingr  apd 
erery  person  sobserrient  to  his  own  conireni. 
enoe,  or  pleasure,  or  profit,  yet  without  glaring. 
ly  trespassing  on  the  laws  of  propriety  or  custom. 
Self  is  the  source  and  centre  of  all  his  actions ; 
but  though  this  ^verninjB^  principle  is  always 
on  the  watch  for  its  (gratification,  yet,  as  part  of 
that  gratification  depends  on  a  certain  degree  of 
reputation,  it  frequently  leads  him  to  do  right 
things  though  without  right  motives ;  for  the 
main.spring  sometimes  sets  the  right  a.going  as 
well  as  the  wrong. 

He  goes  to  church  on  all  public  occasions,  but 
without  devotion  ;  gives  alms  without  charity ; 
subscribes  to  public  institutions  without  being 
interested  in  their  prosperity,  except  as  they  are 
frequently  succeeded  by  a  pleasant  dinner  and 
good  company,  and  as  the  subscription  list  of 
Barnes  he  knows  will  be  published.  He  lives  on 
good  terms  with  different,  and  even  opposite 
classes,  of  men,  without  being  attached  to  any ; 
he  does  them  favours  without  affection,  knowing 
that  he  shall  have  occasion  to  solicit  favours  in 
return,  for  he  never  does  a  small  kindness  with- 
out a  view  to  asking  a  greater. 

He  deprecates  excess  in  every  thing,  hot  al- 
ways livee  upon  its  confines. 

Prayer  enters  not  into  his  plan— >he  has  no- 
thing  to  ask,  for  he  has  all  in  himself— thanks- 
riving  is  still  less  his  practice,  for  what  he  has 
he  deservee. 

He  has  read  that  *  to  enjoy  is  to  obey,*  and  he 
is  always  ready  to  give  this  cheerful  proof  of 
the  most  unlimited  obedience.  He  respects  the 
laws  of  the  country,  especially  such  as  guard 
property  and  game,  and  eagerly  punishes  the 
violators  of  boSi.  But  as  to  the  laws  of  God,  he 
thinks  they  were  made  to  guard  the  possessions 
of  the  rich,  to  punish  the  vicious  puor.  and  to 
frighten  thoee  who  have  nothing  to  lose.  Yet 
he  respects  some  of  the  commandments,  and 
would  placard  on  every  post  and  pillar  that  which 
says  *  thou  shalt  not  steal ;'  whilst  he  thinks  that 
which  says  *  thou  shalt  not  covet'  might  be  ex- 
punged from  the  decalogue. 

If  you  happen  to  speak  of  the  helplessness  of 
man,  he  thinks  you  are  alluding  to  some  para- 
lytic ;  if  of  his  dependence,  to  some  hanger-on 
of  a  great  man ;  if  of  his  sinfulness,  be  adopts 
your  opinion,  for  he  reads  the  Newgate  calendar. 
0Ut  of  un,  as  an  inherent  principle,  of  the  tur- 
pitude of  sin,  except  as  it  disturbs  society,  he 
knows  nothing ;  but  religion  as  a  principle  of 
action,  but  prayer  as  a  source  of  peace  or  a 
ground  of  hope,  he  neither  knows  nor  desires  to 
know.  The  stream  of  life  glides  smoothly  on 
without  it ;  why  should  he  ruf&e  its  placid  flow  ? 
why  should  he  break  in  on  the  course  of  enjoy, 
ment  with  self-imposed  austerities  7  He  believes 
himself  to  be  respected  by  his  fellow-men,  and 
the  favour  of  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts.  His 
real  character  the  great  day  of  decision  will  dis- 
«yver.  Till  then  be  will  have  two  characters. 
*  Soul  take  thine  ease,  thou  hast  much  goods 


laid  up  for  thee,*  is  perhaps  the  state  of  all  othert, 
which  most  disqualifies  and  unfits  for  prayer. 
Not  only  the  apostrophe  excites  the  bodily  appoi. 
tite,  but  the  bool  is  called  upon  to  contemplate, 
(o  repose  on^  the  soothing  prospect,  the  delights 
of  that  voluptuousness  for  which  the  *  much 
goods  are  laid  up.*  Thou  fool !  that  soul  which 
then  wouldest  quicken  to  such  base  enjoy ment| 
that  soul  shall  this  night  be  required  of  thee. 

Thus  we  see  what  restrains  prdyer  in  these 
two  classes  of  characters.  The  sceptic  does  not 
pray,  because  he  does  not  believe  that  God  is  a 
hearer  of  prayer.  The  voluptuary,  because  he 
believes  that  Grod  is  such  a  one  as  himself,  and 
because  he  has  already  gotten  all  that  he  wants 
of  Him.  His  gold,  and  the  means  of  gratifying 
his  sensuality,  would  not  be  augmented  by  the 
dry  duties  of  devotion ;  and  with  an  exercise 
which  would  increase  neither,  he  can  easily 
dispense. 

ErroTB  in  Prayer,  which  may  hinder  it$  being 
answered. — The  proud  man''§  Prayer. — Th4 
patient  Christian — FaUe  Excuses  under  tha 
pretence  of  Inability.  * 

All  desire  the  gifts  of  God,  but  they  do  not 
desire  God.  If  we  profess  to  love  him,  it  is  for 
our  sake ;  when  shall  we  begin  to  love  him  for 
himself?  Many  who  60  not  go  the  length  of 
omitting  prayer,  but  pray  merely  from  custom, 
or  education,  frequently  complain  that  they  find 
no  benefit  from  prayer ;  others,  that  they  expe. 
rieooe  not  the  support  and  comfort  promised  to 
it  May  not  those  who  thus  complain,  and  who 
perhaps  are  far  from  being  enemies  to  religion, 
find,  on  a  serious  examination  of  their  own 
hearts  and  lives,  some  irregularity  in  desire, 
similar  to  that  just  mentioned,  to  be  the  cause  of 
their  discontent,  and  alleged  disappointment  7 

We  are  more  disposed  to  lay  down  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  God*s  government,  than  to  sub- 
mit  our  will  to  it  as  he  has  settled  it.  If  we  do 
not  now  see  the  efficacy  of  the  prayer  which  he 
has  enjoined  us  to  present  to  him,  it  may  yet  be 
producing  its  effect  in  another  way.  Infinite 
wisdom  is  not  obliged  to  inform  us  of  the  man- 
ner, or  the  time  of  his  operations ;  what  he  ex.* 
pects  of  us  is  to  persevere  in  the  duty.  The  very 
obedience  to  the  command  is  no  small  thing, 
whatever  be  its  perceptible  effects. 

Under  the  apparent  failure  of  our  prayers,  the 
source  of  our  repinings  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
fact  of  our  own  blindness  and  imperfection  ;  for 
the  deelarations  of  the  Gospel  ere  sure ;  their 
answer  most  be  found  in  the  grace  of  God  in 
Christ  Jestas,  for  his  mercies  are  infallible. 
Wherever  there  is  disappointment,  we  may  be 
assured  that  it  is  not  biscause  he  is  wanting  to 
us,  but  because  we  are  wanting  to  ourselves. 

The  prophet*s  expression,  *  the  iniquity  of  our 
holy  things,*  will  not  be  thoroughly  understood 
except  by  thoee  who  thus  seriously  dive  into  the 
recesses  of  their  own  heart,  feel  their  defi- 
ciencies, mark  their  wanderings,  detect  and  la- 
ment their  vain  imaginations  and  impertinent 
thoughts.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  world- 
ly  trifles  are  far  more  apt  to  intrude  on  us  ia 
prayer,  than  the  devout  afiectioiis  excited  by 
prayer  are  td  foUow  m  into  the  world.    Boai. 
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■eM  and  plearare  break  in  on  our  davotions ; 
when  will  the  spirit  of  deYotion  mix  with  the 
ffonceroB  of  the  world  7 

You  who  lament  the  diaappointment  of  your 
requests,  suffer  a  few  friendly  hiota.^ — Have  you 
not  been  impatient  because  yon  receive  not  the 
tbinss  that  you  asked*  at  your  own  time  7  How 
do  you  know  that  if  yon  had  persevered  God 
miffhi  have  bestowed  them  in  His  time  7  He 
ceruinly  would,  had  He  not  in  his  wisdom  fore- 
■een  they  would  not  have  bean  good  for  you ; 
and  therefore,  in  His  mercy  withheld  them.  Is 
there  not  some  secret^  unsuspected  infidelity 
lurkinff  behind  such  impatience  7  Is  it  not  vir- 
tually sayinjf,  there  is  no  God  to  hear,  or  that 
He  ia  unfaithful  to  His  promises  ?  For  is  it  not 
absolute  impiety  lo  intiinuate  an  accusation  that 
the  Supreme  Jodf^eof  men  and  an^ela  is  capable 
of  injustice,  or  liable  to  error  7  God  has  plea- 
sure in  the  prosperity  of  His  children.  Ho 
neither  {grants  nor  deniea  any  thin|(  which  is  not 
accurately  weighed  and  measured ;  which  is  not 
exactly  suited  to  their  good,if  not  to  their  request. 

If  we  pray  aright,  it  may  please  God  not  only 
to  grant  that  for  which  we  pray,  but  that  for 
which  we  do  not  pray.  Supplicating  for  the 
best  things,  we  may  receive  inferior  and  nnre- 
quested  things,  as  was  the  case  with  Solomon 
in  his  prayer  for  wisdom.  God  will  not  forget 
our  labour  of  love.  If  he  does  not  seem  to  no- 
tice it  at  present,  he  may  lay  it  by  for  a  time 
when  it  may  be  more  wanted. 

In  prayer  we  must  take  care  not  to  measure 
our  necessities  by  our  desires ;  the  former  are 
/ew,  the  latter  may  be  insatiable.  A  murmur- 
ing  spirit  is  a  probable  cause  why  our  petitions 
are  not  granted.  The  certain  way  to  prevent 
our  obtaining  what  we  desire,  or  enjoying  what 
we  have,  is  to  feel  impatient  at  what  we  do  not 
receive,  or  lo  make  an  improper  use  of  what  has 
been  granted  to  our  prayers. 

Or  you  may  perhaps  address  God  with  sinis- 
ter and  corrupt  views ;  as  if  you  had  lofl  his 
omniscience  out  of  his  attributes ;.  as  if  you 
thought  him  such  an  one  as  yourself;  as  if  he 
might  be  entrapped  with  the  *- secret  ambush  of 
a  specious  prayer.*  Your  design  in  the  appli- 
eation  of  the  boon  you  solicit  may  not  he  for  his 
glory.  It  may  be  the  prayer  of  ambition,  cloak- 
ed under  the  guise  of  more  extensive  usefulness  ; 
it  may  be  the  prayer  of  covetousness,  onder  the 
pretext  of  providing  for  your  family.  It  may 
be  the  prayer  of  injustice,  a  petition  for  success 
in  some  undertaking  for  yourself,  to  the  circum- 
Tention  of  another*s  fairer  claim.  God,  in  mer- 
ey  to  our  souls,  refuses  the  gifl  which  would 
endanger  them. 

Thus,  then,  if  we  ask  and  receive  not,  because 
we  ask  deceitfully  or  blindly,  we  must  not  won- 
der  if  our  prayers  are  not  answered.  Or,  if  we 
obtain  what  we  solicit,  and  turn  it  to  a  bad  ac 
count,  or  to  no  account  at  all,  we  must  not  be  sur- 
prised if  Divine  grace  is  withheld,  or  withdrawn. 

The  same  ill  results  may  be  expected  if  we 
ask  formally,  er  carelessly.  Who  has  not  felt, 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  mechanical  memory  in 
the  tongue,  which  runs  over  the  form,  with- 
out any  aid  of  the  underatanding,  without 
any  eoncurrenoe  of  the  will,  without  any  con* 
•ant  of  the  afbotions  T    For  do  w«  not  aoffle- 


timet  implore  God  to  hear  s  prayer,  to  whieb  wir 
ourselves  are  not  attending  7  And  is  not  this 
presumptuously  to  demand  from  him  that  atten- 
tion,  which  we  ouraelvea  are  not  giving  to  our 
own  requeats,  even  while  we  were  in  the  aot  of 
making  them  7 

.A  mere  snperfieial  form,  byjulliug  the  oon- 
science,  hardens  the  heart  The  task  ia  per. 
formed,  but  in  what  manner,  or  to  what  result 
is  not  inquired.  Genuine  prayer  is  the  homage 
of  the  soul  to  God,  and  not  an  ezp^dioDt  to  pe» 
eify  Him. 

If  yoti  obeenre  the  form,  but  for^t  the  dispo^ 
sitiona  it  is  intended  to  produce,  it  is  evident  the 
end  of  such  prayer  ia  not  answered.  Yet  be 
not  BO  far  diacouraged  by  feeling  no  sensible 
efTcct  from  prayer  aa  to  diacontinue  it ;  it  ia  still 
a  right  thing  to  be  found  in  the  way  of  doty. 

Ikit,  perhaps,  you  neglect  to  implore  the  Spt. 
rit  of  Chriat  towards  the  direction  of  your  pray, 
era,  and  His  intercession  for  their  seceptanoe* 
As  there  is  no  other  name  through  which  we* 
can  be  saved,  so  there  ia  no  other  through  whicir 
we  can  be  heard  :  we  muat  not  sever  his  media* 
tion  from  his  atonement.  All  His  divine  office* 
are  not  only  in  perfect  harmony,  but  in  insepa- 
rable union.*  Or,  perhaps,  yon  haire  used  the 
name  of  the  Redeemer  for  fbrm*8  sake,  or  as  ais 
accnatomed  close  to  your  petitions,  without  iin> 
ploring  his  efficacions  grace  in  changing  your 
heart,  as  well  as  in  pardoning  your  ains. 

Ferhapa  yon  think  it  is  a  aufficieniqnalification 
for  acceptable  prayer,  that  you  are  always  form* 
ing  good  intentions ;  now,  though  these  make 
up  the  value  of  good  actions,  yet  good  intentions, 
rtot  acted  upon  when  occasion  invites  and  duty 
calla,  will  not  lessen,  but  inflame  the  reckoning.. 
For  does  it  not  look  aa  if  you  had  resisted  the 
offer  of  that  Holy  Spirit,  which  had  originally 
prompted  the  intention  7  And  may  it  not  in* 
duos  Him  to  withdraw  hia  bleased  influencest 
when  they  hsTe  been  both  invited  and  rejected  f 

Do  yon  never,  by  unwholesome  reading,  fill 
the  mind  with  images  nnfavonrable  to  seriooe- 
exercises  7  The  children  of  the  pure  and  holy 
God  should  feed  on  the  bread  of  their  father*e 
house,  and  not  on  the  husks  of  the  prodigal ! 

Do  you  never  use  proranely  or  lightly,  that 
name,  which  ia  above  every  name  7  He  who 
made  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear  f  and  if  he  ha» 
heard,  during  the  day,  his  awful  name  used  b^ 
the  thoughtless  aa  an  expletive,  or  an  impreca- 
tion, will  he  in  the  morning  be  called  on  as  • 
Saviour,  and  in  the  evening  as  an  intercessor  7 

But  no  profession  of  faith,  however  orthodox^ 
no  avowal  of  trust  in  Christ,  however  eonfidentv 
no  intreaty  for  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  however 
customary,  will  avail,  if  it  be  not  such  an  influ- 
ontial  faith,  such  a  practical  trust,  such  a  living 
devotedness,  as  shall  be  productive  of  holineae 
of  h^art  and  life,  aa  shall  tend  to  produce  obe- 
dience to  the  oommandsy  and  submission  to  the 
will  of  God. — This  is  an  infallible  test,  by  which 
yon  may  try  every  doctrine,  every  principle  of 
the  goapel.    We  do  not  mean  the  truth  of  them,. 

•  We  olMerve  with  regret,  that,  fn  many  fbms  of 
prayer,  the  aid  of  his  mediation  is  much  more  firpquently 
implored,  than  tlie  tieneflts  of  his  death  and  merita  He 
is,  indeed,  our  divine  Intercessor,  but  his  mere  inleroea- 
sloB  Is  not  tlH  whole  souros  of  our  degendsnea  on  him. 
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foiP  thit  it  ImnmUblt;  bat  yoor  own  aetaa]  be- 
lief^ yoor  own  aotaal  interest  in  them.  If  no 
•udi  effects  are  visible,  we  deceive  ourselves, 
and  the  principles  we  defend,  are  not  those  by 
which  we  are  governed. 

Prayer  is  so  obviously  designed  to  humble  the 
proad  heart  of  the  natural  nmn,  by  Jfiving^  him 
«  feeling  tense  of  his  misery,  his  indigence,  and 
his  heli^essness,  that  we  should  be  unwilling  to 
believe,  that  even  the  proudest  roan  can  carry 
bis  pride  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  except  to  sup- 
plicate deliverance  from  it ;  yet  such  a  chars  c- 
ter  is  actually  drawn  by  him  who  knew  the 
thou  jfhts  and  intents  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  a 
little  consideration  will  teach  us,  that  the  *  two 
men  who  went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray,*  were 
ttet  intended  as  individual  portrmits,  but  as  spe- 
'dmens  of  a  class. 

>  The  proud  man  does  not  perhaps  always  thank 
God  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  adultery^  or  extor. 
lion,  to  which  vices  he  may  have  little  tempta- 
tion ;  nor  does  he  glory  in  paying  tithes  and 
taxes,  to  which  the  law  would  compel  him.  Yet 
ie  he  never  disposed,  like  the  Phari«ee,  to  pro- 
claim the  catalogue  of  his  own  virtues  7  to  bring 
in  his  comparative  claims,  as  if  it  were  a  gnnd 
thing  to  be  better  than  the  bad  7  Is  he  never 
dinpoeed  to  carry  to  his  eye,  (ae  if  he  would  re- 
mind his  Maker  of  hisiiuperiority,)  certsin  per- 
MBS  who  are  possibly  less  the  objectt  of  Divine 
displeasure,  than  he,  by  his  pride  and  selfish- 
ness  may  have  rendered  himself;  although  his 
regularity  in  the  forms  of  devotion  may  have 
made  him  more  respectable  in  the  world,  than 
the  poor  reprobated  being  whom  he  praises  Grod 
he  does  not  resemble.  It  is  the  abasement,  the 
touching  seircondem nation,  the  avowed  poverty, 
the  pleaded  misery  of  the  destitute  beggar  that 
Unds  acceptance.  It  is  the  hungry  whom  Gud*8 
mercy  fills  with  good  things,  it  is  the  rich  in 
his  own  conceit,  whom  his  displeasure  sends 
empty  away. 

Whenever  you  are  tempted  to  thank  God  that 
you  are  not  like  other  men,  compare  yoor  own 
condition  with  that  of  the  afflicted  and  the  be- 
reaved among  your  own  friends;  compare  your- 
•elf  with  the  paralytic  on  his  couch,  with  the 
blind  beggar  by  the  way-side,  with  the  labourer 
in  the  mine ;  think  on  the  wretch  in  the  galleys ; 
on  the  condemned  in  the  doneeons  of  despotic 
governments;  on  the  miserable  beings  in  our 
own  prisons,  those  loathsome  abodes  of  sin  and 
wretchedness.  Above  all,  think,  and  this  is  the 
intolerable  acme  of  sin  in  the  inflictor,  and  of 
misery  in  the  sufferer ;  think  on  the  wretched 
negro  chained  in  the  hold  of  a  slave  ship !  Think 
eeriously  on  these,  and  put  pride  into  yoor  pray- 
er  if  you  can.  Think  on  these,  not  to  triumph 
in  your  own  superiority,  but  to  adore  the  unde- 
served mercy  of  God,  in  giving  you  advantages 
to  which  you  have  no  higher  claim,  and  let  your 
praise  of  yourself  be  converted  into  prayer  for 
them. 

For  there  are  no  dispositions  of  the  heart 
which  are  more  eminently  promoted  by  prayer, 
than  contentment  and  patience.  They  are  two 
qualities  of  the  saine  colour,  but  of  different 
shades,  and  are  generally,  when  found  at  all, 
found  in  the  same  breast.  Both  are  the  offspring 
of  genttine  religion,  both  nurtofed  bj  cordial 


prayer.  The  cnlltvation  of  the  one,  ander  easy 
circumstances,  prepares  for  the  exercises  of  the 
other  under  more  trying  situations.  Both  ema- 
nate from  the  same  divine  principle,  but  an 
drawn  out  by  different  occasions,  and  varying 
circumstances. 

Content  is  the  tranquillity  of  the  heart,  prayer 
is  its  aliment;  it  is  satisfied  under  every  dispen- 
saticm  of  Providence,  and  takes  thankfully  its 
allotted  portion,  never  enquiring  whether  a  little 
more  would  not  be  a  little  better ;  knowing,  that 
if  God  had  so  judged,  it  would  have  been  as 
easy  for  him  to  have  given  the  more  as  the  less. 
That  is  not  true  content,  which  does  not  enjoy 
as  the  gift  of  infinite  wisdom  what  it  has,  nor  is 
that  true  patience,  which  does  not  suffer  meekly 
the  loss  of  what  it  had,  because  it  is  not  his  wiH 
that  it  should  have  it  longer. 

The  contentment  of  the  irreligious  man  is 
apathy,  his  patience  either  pride  or  insensibility. 
The  language  of  the  patient  man  under  trials  is, 
it  is  the  Lord. — Shall  a  living  man  complain  7 
is  his  interrogation.  *■  A  good  man,*  says  Sole* 
mon,  '  is  satisfied  from  himself.*  Here  the  pre- 
sumptuous might  put  in  hit  claim  to  the  title. 
But  his  pretension  arises  from  his  mistake,  for 
his  satisfaction  is  u>ith  himself^  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian with  Providence ;  it  arises  from  the  grace 
of  God  shed  abroad  in  his  heart,  which  is  ht- 
come  a  perennial  spring  of  consolation  and  en- 
joyment; and  which,  by  persevering  prayer,  is 
mdented  into  his  very  soul.  Content  knows  how 
to  want  and  how  to  abound  ;  this  is  the  lan- 
guage of  equanimity  :  *  shall  I  not  receive  evil 
from  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  well  as  good,*  this 
is  the  language  of  patience  in  speaking  of^  Pro- 
vidence.  Content  is  slways  praising  God  for 
what  she  possesses ;  patience  is  always  justify, 
ing  Him  for  what  she  suffers.  The  cultivation 
of  the  one  efibctually  prepares  us  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  other.  But  these  dispositions  are  not 
inherent  in  the  human  heart.  How  are  they 
ironerated  7  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
How  are  they  kept  alive  7  by  heart-felt  devotion. 

The  prosperous  man  of  the  world,  exulting 
in  any  recont  success,  may  acknowledge,  *  the 
Lord  gave,*  but  it  is  only  Christian  patience  can 
say,  *the  Lord  takelh  away,*  and  even  bless 
Him  for  the  resumption  of  His  gift.  The  con- 
tented, patient  Christian,'  has  the  same  keen 
feelings,  the  same  fond  attachments  with  other 
men,  for,  though  his  passions  are  regnlated  by 
relieion,  they  are  not  totally  extinguished. 

Under  the  pressure  of  any  affliction,  thy  will 
be  done^  as  it  is  the  patient  Christian*s  unceas- 
ing  prayer,  so  it  is  the  ground  of  his  unvarying 
practice.  In  this  brief  petition  he  finds  his 
whole  duty  comprised  and  expressed.  It  is  the 
unprompted  request  of  his  lips,  it  is  the  motto 
inscribed  on  his  heart,  it  is  the  principle  which 
regulates  his  lifo,  it  is  the  voice  which  says  to 
the  stormy  passions,  *  Peace !  be  still  !*  Let 
others  expostulate,  he  submits.  Nay,  even  sub- 
mission  does  not  sdequately  express  his  feel- 
ings. We  frequently  submit,  not  so  much  from 
duty  as  from  necessity ;  we  submit,  because  we 
cannot  help  ourselves.  Resignation  sometimes 
may  be  mere  acquiescenre  in  the  sovereignty, 
rather  than  conviction  of  the  wisdom  and  good- 
nets  of  God ;  while  the  patient  Christian  net 
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onljT  yields  to  the  dnpeoMtion,  bat  edorae  the 
dispenser.  He  not  only  submits  to  the  blow,  but 
f  indicates  the  hand  which  inflicts  it ;  *  the  Lord 
is  righteous  in  nil  his  ways.*  He  refers  to  the 
chastisement  as  a  proof  of  the  affection  of  the 
chastiser.  *  I  know  that  in  very  faithfulness 
thou  hast  caused  roe  to  bo  afflicted.*  He  recurs 
to  the  thouf htlessnese  of  his  former  prosperity. 
*  Before  I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray,*  and  al- 
ludes to  the  trial  less  as  a  punishment  than  a 
paternal  correction.  If  he  prays  for  a  removal 
of  the  present  suffering,  be  prays  also  that  it 
miy  not  be  removed  from  him,  till  it  hae  been 
sanctified  to  him.  He  will  not  even  part  from 
the  trial  till  he  has  laid  hold  on  the  benefit. 

Perhape  the  impediment  which  hinders  the 
benefit  of  prayer  in  characters  apparently  cor- 
rect, may  be  the  fatal  habit  of  indulging  in  some 
•ecret  sin,  the  private  cherishing  of  some  wrong 
propensitv,  the  entertaining  of  some  evil  imagi- 
nation. Not  being  accustomed  to  control  at 
other  times,  it  intrudes  when  you  would  wil- 
Singly  expel  it;  for  a  guest  which  is  unreserv- 
edly  let  in  at  other  seaaons,  and  cordially  enter, 
tained,  will  too  frequently  break  in  when  you 
desire  to  be  alone. 

'  The  Scriptures  are  explicit  on  this  subject 
It  is  not  merely  the  committing  actual  sin  that 
ruins  the  comrort  growing  out  of  prayer ;  the 
divine  prohibition  runs  higher ;  Its  interdiction 
is  more  intimately  interior ;  it  extends  to  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.  The  door  of 
heaven  is  shut  against  prayer  under  such  cir- 
cumstances.  *  If  1  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart, 
the  Lord  will  not  hear  me.*  A  cherished  cor- 
ruption in  the  mind  is  the  more  likely  to  inter- 
pose between  God  and  the  eouJ,  because  it  does 
not  assume  the  shape  and  bulk  of  crime.  A 
fwactical  offence,  the  eflect  of  sudden  tempta- 
tion, is  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  keen  re- 
pentanoe,  deep  self-abasement,  and  fervent  ap- 
plication for  pardon ;  whereas  to  the  close  bo- 
som aln«  knowing  that  no  human  charge  can  be 
brought  against  it,  the  soul  secretly  returns 
with  a  fondness  facilitated  by  long  indulgence, 
and  only  whetted  by  a  short  separation.  Vain, 
covetous,  malignant,  impure  thoughts,  habilu- 
ally  fostered  by  the  imagination,  are  more  like- 
ly to  start  out  into  action,  are  a  more  probable 
preparation  for  a  bolder  sin,  than  many  who  in 
dulge  them  believe  or  intend. 

It  was,  perhaps,  this  acute,  experimental  feel- 
ing  which  led  David  to  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  *  secret  ains  ;*  these,  be  was  probably  con- 
scious, had  led  to  those  *  presumptuous  sins,* 
which  had  entangled  his  suul  and  embittered 
his  life ;  and  whose  dominion  he  so  frequently 
and  fervently  deprecates.  This,  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed, may  be  the  caso  with  some,  whose  language 
and  exterior  cause  them  to  be  ranked  with  the 
religious;  these  are,  at  least,  the  dangers  to 
which  they  are  most  exposed.  It  is,  therefore, 
that  our  Lord  connects,  in  indissoluble  union, 
watching  with  prayer. 

Perhaps,  when  the  conscience  is  more  than 
usually  awakened,  you  pray  with  some  degree 
of  fervour  to  be  delivered  from  the  guilt  and  pu- 
nishment  of  sin.  Rut,  if  you  stop  here,  your  de- 
votion is  most  imperfect  If  you  do  not  also 
pray  to  be  delivered  from  its  power  and  dominion 


over  your  heart  and  life,  you  do  not  go  Divdb 
further  than  ihe  heathens  of  old.  They  seem 
to  have  had  a  strong  feeling  of  guilt,  by  their 
fond  desire  of  expiating  it  by  their  saeri&ces 
and  lustrations. 

Of  their  terror  of  its  punishment  we  have 
many  intimations  in  their  fables ;  for  what  is 
fable  to  us,  was  probably  to  them  obscure  hiato. 
ry,  or  wild  tradition  worked  up  into  an  absurd 
but  amuaing  mythology.  The  eternity  of  their 
puniahmenta  is  atrongly  implied  in  the  inaatia- 
ble  thirst  and  ungratified  appetites  of  Tantalus ; 
his  misery  augmented  by  that  flowing  water 
and  those  tempting  fruits  which  hung  in  his 
sight  and  mocked  his  appetites,  not  unlike  the 
anguish  of  Dives,  which  was  rendered  more  in- 
tolerable by  beholding  the  blessedness  of  those 
on  the  other  side  of  the  great  gulf.  The  profit- 
less toils  of  Sisyphus,  and  of  the  daughters  of 
Danaus,  whose  ever  failing  efforts  prove  their 
labours  to  be  infinite,  and  their  punishment  eter- 
nal. The  wheel  of  Izioii,  which,  as  it  was  to  be 
in  perpetual  motion,  so  the  punishment  was  to 
have  no  end  ;  a  doctrine  not  so  strongly  held^y 
many  Christians,  as  it  seems  to  be  implied  ia 
tliis  blind  Inythology. 

Will  you  not  then  be  most  uuweariedly  fer. 
vent  in  prayer  to  the  («od  of  mercy  for  deliver, 
ance  from  the  dominion  of  that  sin  which,  if  not 
forsaken  as  well  as  lamented,  will  be  inevitably 
followed  by  that  punishment  which  you  depre* 
cate,  and  which  will  never  end  7  But  such  is 
the  love  of  present  ease,  and  the  desire  of  res. 
pite,  that  you  think,  perhaps,  it  is  better  not  *  to 
be  tormented  before  the  time.*  How  many  now 
in  a  state  of  irreversible  misery  wish  they  had 
been  tormented  saoner,  that  they  might  not  be 
tormented  forever  !  But  with  you  it  is  not  yet 
too  late.  With  you  the  day  of  grace,  which  to 
them  is  over,  is  not  yet  past  Use  it  then  with- 
out delay,  instead  of  persisting  in  laying  up 
fresh  regrets  for  eternity. 

But  too  many  deceive  themselves,  by  imagin- 
ing  that  when  they  have  pronounced  their  pray. 
er,  the  duty  is  accomplished  with  the  task,  the 
occult  medicine  being  taken,  the  charm  is  to 
work  of  itself.  They  consider  it  as  a  duty  quite 
distinct  and  unconnected  with  any  other.  They 
forget  that  it  is  to  produce  in  them  a  principle 
which  is  to  mix  with  all  the  occurrences  of  the 
day.  Prayer,  though  not  intended  as  a  talisman, 
is  yet  prapossd  as  a  remedy.  Tnc  effect  of  its 
operation  is  to  be  seen  in  assisting  to  govern  the 
temper,  in  bridling  the  tongue,  in  checking,  not 
only  calumny  but  levity,  not  only  impure,  but 
vain  conversation. 

But  we  have  a  wonderful  talent  at  deceiving 
ourselvea.  We  have  not  a  fault  for  which  we 
do  not  find  an  apology.  Our  ingenuity  on  this 
head  is  inexhaustible.  In  matters  of  religion 
men  complain  that  they  are  weak,  a  complaint 
they  are  not  forward  to  urge  in  worldly  matters. 
They  lament  that  their  reluctance  to  pray  arises 
from  being  unable  to  do  what  God,  in  his  word, 
expects  them  to  do.  But  is  not  this  virtual  re- 
bellion, only  with  a  smooth  face  and  a  soft 
name  7  God  is  too  wise  not  to  know  exactly 
what  we  can  do,  and  loo  just  to  expect  fVom  us 
what  we  cannot. 

This  pretence  of  weakness,  though  it  looks 
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Kke  hamiKty,  it  only  a  mask  ibr  indolence  and 
a  Mreen  for  Mlfiehness. 

We  certainly  can  refuee  to  indulipe  oartelTei 
in  what  pleaaee  us,  when  we  know  it  diepleasee 
God.  We  can  obey  hie  coromandmenta  with 
the  aid  of  the  infuiied  strength  which  he  has 
promised,  and  which  we  can  ask.  It  is  not  He 
who  is  unwilling  to  give,  but  we  who  are  averse 
to  pray.  The  temptations  to  vice  are  strength- 
ened by  our  passions,  as  our  motives  to  virtue 
are  weakened  by  them. 

Our  spiritual  enemy  would  not  be  so  potent, 
if  we  ourselves  did  not  put  arms  into  his  hands. 
The  world  would  not  be  ao  powerful  an  enchan- 
tress,  if  we  did  not  assist  the  enchantment,  by 
voluntarily  yielding  to  it ;  by  insensibly  forsak- 
ing  Him  who  is  our  strength.  We  make  apo- 
logies for  yielding  to  both  by  pleading  thoir 
power  and  our  own  weakness.  But  the  in- 
ability  to  reaiet  ia  of  our  own  making.  Both 
enemies  are  indeed  powerful  but  they  are  not 
irresislible.  If  we  assert  the  contrary,  is  it  not 
virtually  saying  *|;reater  are  they  who  are 
againat  us  than  He  that  is  for  us  7* 

But  we  are  traitors  to  our  own  cause ;  we  are 
conquered  by  our  own  consent ;  we  surrender, 
not  so  much  because  the  conqueror  is  powerful, 
as  because  the  conquered  is  willing. 

Without  diminishing  any  thing  of  Hi§  grace 
and  glury,  to  whom  every  good  thought  we  think, 
every  victory  over  sin  we  obtain,  is  owing — 
may  it  not  add  to  our  happiness,  even  in  heaven, 
to  look  back  on  every  conflict  we  maintained 
with  our  grand  spiritual  enemy,  every  triumph 
over  the  world,  every  victory  over  ourselves  7 
Will  not  the  remembrance  of  one  act  of  resist- 
ance then,  far  surpass  eveiy  gratification  now, 
which  the  three  confederated  enemies  of  our 
•oula  may  present  to  ua  7 

It  ia  not  merely  by  our  prayers  that  we  must 
give  glory  to  God.  Our  Divine  Master  has  ez- 
preasly  told  us  wherein  His  Father  ia  glorified; 
it  is  *  when  we  bring  forth  much  fruiu*  It  is 
by  our  works  we  ahall  be  judged,  and  not  by 
our  prayers.  And  what  a  final  consummation 
is  it  that  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  which  is 
our  duty  here,  shall  be  our  nature  hereafier ! 
What  is  now  our  prayer  shall  then  be  our  pos- 
session ;  there  the  obligation  to  obey  shall  be- 
come a  necessity,  and  that  neceaaity  shall  be 
happineaa  ineSdble. 

Tite  variouB  evils  here  enumerated  with  many 
others  not  touched  upon,  are  so  many  dead 
weights  on  the  wings  of  prayer  ;  they  cauae  it 
to  gravitate  to  earih,  obstruct  its  ascent,  and 
hinder  it  from  piercing  to  the  throne  of  God. 


Ood  our  Father. — Ovr  UnvnUingnea  to  please 
Him, — Forme  of  Prayer.-^Great  and  LUtle 
Sine. — All  Sin  an  Offence  againet  God, — 
Benefit  qf  Habitual  Prayer. 

Tmb  distinction  between  the  personal  nature 
of  Faith,  and  the  univeraal  character  of  Charity, 
as  it  is  exercised  in  prayer,  are  specifically  ex- 
hibited in  the  two  pronouns  which  stand  at  the 
kead  of  the  Creed  and  of  the  Lord*s  Prayer. 
We  cannot  exercise  Ea^th  for  another,  and  there- 


fore can  only  say,  /believe.  But  when  we  ofier 
up  our  petitions,  we  address  them  to  our  Father, 
implying  that  He  is  the  author,  governor,  and 
supporter,  not  of  ourselves  onljs  but  of  his 
whole  rational  creation.  It  conveys  also  a 
beautiful  idea  of  that  boundless  chsrity  which 
links  all  mankind  in  one  comprehensive  brother- 
hood. The  plural  as,  continued  through  the 
whole  prayer,  keeps  up  the  sentiment  with 
which  it  aets  out,  tends  to  exclude  aelfiahness, 
and  to  excite  philanthropy,  by  recommending  to 
God  the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritul  wants  of 
the  whole  family  of  mankind. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  Divinity  is  express- 
ed in  Scripture  by  every  term  which  can  oon- 
^y  ideas  of  grandeur  or  of  grace,  of  power  or  of 
affection,  of  sublimitjf  or  tenderness,  of  majesty 
or  benignity  ;  by  every  name  which -can  excite 
terror  or  trust,  which  can  inapire  awe  or  con- 
aolation. 

But  of  all  compellationa  by  which  the  Su- 
preme Being  is  designated  in  his  holy  word, 
there  ia  not  one  more  aoothing,  more  attractive, 
more  endearing  than  that  of  FATBKa ;  it  in- 
cludes the  idea  of  reconciliation,  pardon,  accep- 
unce,  love.  It  swallows  up  His  grandeur  in 
His  beneficence.  It  involves  also  the  inheri- 
tance  belonging  to  our  filial  relation.  It  fills 
the  mind  with  every  image  that  is  touching, 
and  the  heart  with  every  feeling  that  is  afifec- 
tionate.  It  inspires  fear  soilened  by  love,  and 
authority  mitigated  by  gratitude.  The  tender- 
ost  image  the  Psalmist  could  select  from  the 
abundant  store-house  of  his  rich  conceptions  to 
convey  the  kindest  sentiment  of  God's  pity  to- 
wards them  that  fear  Him,  was  that  it  reaem- 
bles  the  pity  of  a  *  father  for  hia  oten  children.* 
In  directing  us  to  pray  to  our  Father,  our  Di- 
vine Master  does  not  give  the  command  with- 
out  the  example.  He  every  where  uses  the 
term  He  recommends.  *  I  thank  Thee,  Oh 
Falher,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  V  and  in  the 
17th  of  St.  John  he  uses  this  endearing  name 
no  less  than  seven  times. 

*  Lord  show  ns  the  Father  and  it  snfficeth,* 
was  the  ill-understood  prayer  of  the  inquiring, 
disciples.  To  us  this  petition  is  granted  before 
it  is  made.  Does  Ho  not  show  himself  to  all  as 
a  Father,  in  the  wonders  of  his  creation,  in  the 
wonders  of  our  being,  preservation,  and  support  7 
Has  he  not,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  revealed 
Himself  to  us  as  a  Father  in  the  sublime  won- 
dera  of  his  word,  in  the  unaearchable  richea  of 
Christ,  and  the  perpetuated  giflt  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  7  Does  He  not  show  Himself  our  Father, 
if,  when  we  have  done  evil.  He  withholda  His 
chaatening  hand ;  if,  when  we  have  ainned.  He 
still  bears  with  ns ;  if,  when  we  are  deaf  to  his 
call  He  repeats  it ;  if,  when  we  delay.  He  waits 
for  us ;  ifi  when  we  repent.  He  pardons  us ;  i^ 
when  we  return.  He  receives  ns;  if,  when  in 
danger.  He  prenerves  us  from  falling;  and  if^ 
when  we  fall,  He  raises  us  7 

We  have  a  beautiful  illustrstion  of  the  good* 
ness  of  God  as  a  merciful  and  tender  Father  in 
the  deeply  affoctini;  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 
Though  the  undone  spendthrift  knew  that  he 
had  no  possible  claim  on  the  goodnesa  he  had 
so  notoriously  ofFenried,  yet  he  felt  that  the 
endearing  name  of  Father  had  an  eloquence 
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that  mif  ht  pletd  hrgrmnmB  of  his  offence, 
though  1m  feared  not  for  a  restoration  to  afiectiou 
and  tiTour.  But  while  he  onlj  meeklj  aspired 
to  a  place  among  the  ecrvants,  while  ho  onlj 
komblj  pleaded  for  a  little  of  their  redundant 
bread,  he  was  received  as  a  pardoned,  recon- 
ciled, beloved  child. 

Yet  the  human  heart  is  not  easily  warmed 
into  gratitude,  or  softened  into  love,  or  allured 
to  imitation,  because  it  takes  only  slight  and 
transient  views  of  the  divine  benignity. — What 
God  has  done  for  us,  and  what  we  have  really 
done  against  ourselves,  will,  in  the  great  day  of 
decisimi,  crown  Him  with  glory,  and  ourselves 
with  shame.  What  we  think  we  do  for  our  own 
benefit  in  temporal  concerns  is  so  animated,  so 
earnest,  so  unremitted— what  are  we  called  to 
do  for  God — which  ultimately,  indeed,  would 
be  done  for  oureelves-*-is  so  little,  so  reluctant, 
so  heartless,  as  to  bear  no  sort  of  comparison. 
In  the  former  case,  every  thing  is  a  gratifica- 
tion ;  in  the  latter  every  thing  is  a  sacrifice. 

Wo  think  much  of  the  smsUest  instance  of 
■elf'denial  if  it  be  for  God;  if  it  be  an  act  of 
acknowledgment  to  the  most  gracious  of  all  Fa- 
thers; if  it  be  a  tribute  of  homage  to  the  King 
of  Kings,  however  large  or  lasting  the  promised 
leoompenee.  But  we  think  little  of  any  pre. 
■ent  privation  of  our  own,  if  it  insure  to  us  a 
a  longer  subsequent  enjoyment,  though  but  for 
a  season. 

In  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  we  should 
address  our  Heavenly  Father,  it  is  to  be  observ- 
ed there  may  be  evident  difforenees  in  the  state, 
both  of  the  mind  and  circumstances,  for  which 
the  best  written  forms  of  prsjer  can  make  no 
provision.  We  ourselves  can  alone  know  those 
varieties,  and  the  petitions  which  expressly  be- 
long  to  them.  We  are  sometimes  under  the 
influence  of  particular  tempers,  which  we  wish 
to  cultivate  and  improve ;  m  this  case,  we  shall 
naturally  use  addresses  very  different  fVom  those 
which  the  prevalence  of  unfavourable  tempers 
or  wrong  dispositions  require. 

As  to  the  outward  events  in  which  we  are 
ooncerned^fbr  accident  is  a  term  which  has  no 
place  in  the  Christian's  vocabulary — God  in 
every  dispensation  is  at  work  for  our  good.  In 
more  prosperous  circumstances  He  tries  our 
gratitude;  in  mediocrity  our  contentment;  in 
misfortunes  our  submision  ;  and  as  e^ery  new 
situation  calls  into  exercise  some  new  virtue, 
by  consequence  it  calls  for  some  alteration  in 
the  mode  of  our  devotions.  The  prayers  of  yes- 
terday  and  to  day  will  consequently  be  as  dif. 
Ibrent  as  the  circumstancee — these  are  some  of 
the  advantages  of  private  over  public  prayer. 

The  great  and  general  topics,  are,  however, 
of  a  fixed,  unaUerablo  nature,  on  which,  though 
we  may  be  more  or  less  diffuse,  according  to 
the  stste  of  the  mind,  yet  the  term  and  spirit 
will  require  little  variation.  This  is  more  espe* 
eially  the  case  with  respect  to  praise  and  thanks, 
giving ;  and  to  express  these,  tho  use  of  stated 
forms  may  occasionally  come  in  with  much  ad. 
vantage,  as  the  cardinal  points  to  be  expressed 
here  must  be  ever  the  same.  Invariably  must 
the  jSflory  and  honour  of  whatever  is  good  be 
aseribed  to  the  great  souroe  of  light  and  life,  the 
fivar  oitirery  good  and  perfect  gifl ;  and  tha  ad- 


dition in  secret,  of  paiiicnlar  elaasce  vf  pcuM 
for  personal  mercies,  will  not  bo  difficvlt  to  find 
where  gratitude  is  really  felt 

A  deep  sense  of  bis  corruption  will  power- 
fully draw  the  real  penitent  to  an  bumbling 
avowal  of  sin  in  prayer ;  bu^  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
some,  who,  because  they  cannot  charge  them, 
selves  with  flagrant  offences,  do  not  consider  a 
contrite  confession  of  the  sins  of  the  heart,  and  of 
the  daily  life,  an  indispensable  part  of  their  devo* 
tions.  But  God  will  charge  many  with  sin  who 
neglect  to  chargo  themselves.  Did  they  attend 
to  the  remonstrance  of  a  conscience  not  laid 
Bsleep  by  neglect,  or  quieted  by  palliatives,  they 
would  find  that  were  the  daily  9mi§nona  alone,  of 
even  their  best  days,  registered  and  presented  to 
them  ;  they  would  form  no  inoonsiderable  cata- 
logue for  repentance. 

There  are  too  many  who  do  not  oonsider  thai 
all  sins  are  equally  a  breach  of  tlie  Diving  law. 
Without  pretending  to  bring  all  sins,  small  and 
great,  to  one  common  level,  we  should  remem- 
ber that  aU  sin  is  an  ofl^oe  against  a  gracioua 
Father. 

In  that  profoundly  selfabasing  prayer  of 
David,  after  the  commission  of  the  two  black 
offences  which  disgraced  his  otherwise  exem* 
plary  life ;  though  he  deeply  felt  his  barbarone 
treatment  of  his  brave  general,  in  first  dishon- 
ouring his  wife,  and  then  exposing  him  to  meet 
inevitable  death  in  fore-front  of  the  hottest  bat. 
tie— yet,  in  praying  to  be  delivered  from  thio 
blood.guiltiness,  he  bequesthed  an  important 
leseion  to  posterity,  when  in  the  lowly  prostra* 
tion  at  the  throne  of  God,  his  first  cry  was, 
*  Bgainst  7*Aee,  The€  only,  have  1  sinned,  and 
done  this  evil  in  Thy  sight,'  plainly  declaring, 
that  all  sin  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a  sin  against 
God. 

While  the  most  worldly  are  ready  enough  to 
exclaim  against  notorious  sins,  or  against  any 
sins  carried  to  the  greatest  excess,  to  smaller 
offences  they  contrive  to  be  tolerably  reconciled. 
They  think  the  commission  of  these  not  ineon* 
sistent  with  the  profitable  use  of  prayer  in  their 
formal  way  of  using  this  customary  exercise. 

They  are  also  sufficiently  lenient  to  certain 
degrees  of  great  sins ;  and  various  are  the  modi, 
ficalions  and  diNtinctions  in  their  logic,  and  not 
over-oorreot  the  gradations  in  their  moral  soalo 
of  degrees.  They  do  not  consider  that  it  ie 
the  extirpation,  and  not  merely  the  reduction,  of 
any  sin,  which  is  to  procure  them  that  peaoe 
and  comfort  for  which  they  sometimes  pray, 
and  which  they  wondnr  they  do  not  receive  as 
an  answer  to  their  prayers. 

They  forget  thst  the  evil  of  sin  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  its  magnitude  only,  but  by  the 
spirit  of  disobedience  which  it  indicates  towards 
a  generous  Father,— a  Father  whoee  commands 
are  all  founded  in  mercy  and  love,  and  who  con. 
siders  every  voluntary  mult  as  no  light  offence 
when  committed  against  supreme  authority,  ex- 
ercised with  perfect  tenderness. 

But  it  is  their  reluctance  to  part  with  the  re- 
maining  degrees,  their  wish  to  retain  these  mo- 
dified sins ;  it  i<i  their  favourite  reserves  to  which 
they  still  cling,  that  prevent  that  peaoe  which  ie 
promised  to  the  victory,  I  had  almost  said  to  tha 
omnipotenoa,  of  prayer. 
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For  it  M  not  so  maeh  the  nicely  measured 
qaantlty,  as  the  nature  of  sin,  which  constitutes 
its  raalisrnity,  and  obstructs  the  benefit  of  prayer. 
The  inferior  decree  which  is  cherished,  wilK 
without  earnest  supplication  to  God,  be  ready  to 
become  the  excess  which  is  deprecated,  when- 
ever the  appropriate  temptation  shall  present  it- 
self! For,  however  our  compassionate  Father 
may  pardon  the  unpremeditated  fault,  yet  how 
can  we  expect  Him  to  forgive  any  degree  of  sin 
that  is  allowed,  that  is  even,  in  a  certain  mea* 
sure,  intended*  to  be  committed  ?  Diminution, 
however,  is  a  favourable  step,  if,  by  perseverance 
in  prayer,  it  leads  gradually  to  extirpation. 

Habitual  prayer  may  prove  a  most  effectual 
check  to  any  doubtful  or  wrong  action,  to  which 
circumstances  may  invite  us  during  the  day  on 
which  we  are  entering — ^the  very  petition  to  our 
Heavenly  Father — 'deliver  us  us  from  evil,' 
forcibly  felt  and  sincerely  expressed,  may  pre- 
serve us  from  being  seduced  into  it.  And  is 
not  the  praying  Christian  less  likely  to  *  fall 
into  temptation,*  than  they  who  neglect  to  pray 
that  they  may  not  be  led  into  it? 

The  right  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  the 
fervour  of  do  votioD  reciprocally  excite  each  other. 
A  holy  temper  sends  us  to  prayer,  and  prayer 
promotes  that  temper.  Every  act  of  thanksgiving 
tends  to  make  us  more  grateful,  and  augmented 
gratitude  excites  more  devout  thanksgiving. 

The  act  of  confession  renders  the  heart  more 
contrite,  and  deeper  contrition  induces  a  more 
humbling  avowal  of  sin.  Elach,  and  all,  send  us 
more  cordially  to  the  Redeemer  :  the  more  fer- 
vent  the  prayer,  the  more  entire  is  the  prostra- 
tion of  the  whole  man  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 


7^e  Doctrine  of  Imputed  SaneiiJUation^  newly 
adopted. — The  old  one  of  Progreaoive  Saneti- 
Jieation  newly  rejected, — Both  Doetrineo  in- 
Jurioua  to  Prayer. — St.  Paul'o  Character. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  errors  in  prayer. 
We  come  now  to  errors  of  opinion,  which  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  prayer  itsclfl  There  are 
moral  as  well  as  speculative  corruptions  gain- 
ing ground  amonget  us,  and  there  is  an  in  vol  u- 
tion  of  one  in  the  folds  of  the  other.  When  men 
once  indulge  themselves  in  any  deviation  from 
the  course  so  plainly  marked  out,  in  that  only 
unerring  roadbook^  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
they  can  never  be  sure  where  the  first  turning 
off  may  lead  them. 

When  a  man,  with  more  ingenuity  than  sober 
judgment,  wishes  to  introduce  a  novel  error ;  in 
order  to  work  successfully,  and  prevent  the  sus- 
picion  of  his  design,  he  commonly  seizes  on 
some  acknowledged  truth  for  his  basis.  On 
this  troth  he  raises  his  own  fanciful  superstruc 
tore,  but  with  little  departure  at  first  from  his 
avowed  design ;  so  that  his  gradual  deviation 
from  it  makes  the  error  continue  still  to  look  so 
much  like  truth,  that  ordinary  observers  will 
not  easily  detect  where  the  old  troth  ends,  or 
where  the  new  fabrication  totally  changes  the 
character  of  the  original  edifice. 

The  great  and  glorious  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament  wo  to  anlt  the  Saviour  and  to  bam- 
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ble  the  sinner ;  the  new  doctriiia  is  to  exalt  the 
sinner  also,  and  in  that  proportion  to  ealablish 
and  secure  him  in  sin.     For  if  the  Saviour's 
righteousness  by  transfer  becomes  so  far  the  be* 
liever*8  righteousness,  as  to  become,  in  the  new 
language,  his  own  personal  holiness,  he  has  in 
his  own  person  *  whereof  to  glory,*  and  any  fur- 
ther attainment  is  anomalous ;  or  at  best  this 
transfer  is  even  less  rational,  and  evidently  more 
removed  from  common  sonse  as  well  as  from 
charity,  than  the  doctrine  of  supererogation  it. 
self;  for  that  only  t^cbes  that  some  men  were 
rich  in  good  worke  enough  and  to  spare ;  but 
this,  instead  of  the  friendly  disposal  of  such  su- 
perfluous wealth,  teaches  that  we  have  none 
worth  keeping,  and  that  if  we  had  there  ia  a  pro- 
vision made  lor  rendering  it  utterly  useless. 

A  distorted  truth,  then,  is  worse  than  an  ori- 
ginal falsehood,  because  it  deceives  the  iniudi- 
cioua  and  ill-ii  formed  by  retaining  some  little 
vestige  of  the  t/uth  they  had  been  taught  to  ve- 
nerate. Thus,  they  who  pretend  to  add  new 
glory  to  the  character  and  offices  of  Christ,  are 
in  effect  dishonouring  by  miarepresenting  him. 
It  IS  a  fearful  fkct,  that  the  holiest  doctrine  may 
be  perverted,  till,  instead  of  its  being  the  source 
of  salvation,  it  becomes  a  fountain  of  impiety. 
Instead  of  humbling  the  sinner,  it  confirms  him 
in  sin ;  instead  of  purifying,  it  corrupts ;  instead 
of  sobering,  it  inebriates ;  and  lands  him  on  a 
daring  and  presumptuous  confidence.  Instead 
of  promoting  the  cause  of  God,  as  it  professes,  it 
advances  that  of  Satan.  It  is  a  false  I ight  w h ich 
leads  to  utter  darknesa,  for  *  if  the  light  whioh 
is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  dark- 
ness!* 

This  error  is  so  much  worse  than  any  other 
sin,  as  by  fair  and  legitimate  deduction  it  ren* 
ders  all  virtue  anomalous,  and  consequently  all 
prayer  ridiculous.  Virtue  cannot  be  needed, 
where  to  be  likcminded  with  Christ  is  replaced, 
or  made  synonymous  with  having  his  holiness 
substituted  for  our  own ;  and  prayer  cannot  be 
upheld  in  any  one  of  ito  essential  qualities,  where 
no  room  is  lefl  in  the  heart  for  self-distrust, 
meekness,  lowliness  of  spirit,  the  fear  of  offend- 
ing God,  and  the  sense  of  dependance  on  hira 
for  *  more  grace.* 

Much  has  also  been  advanced  in  favour  of  an- 
other kindred  doctrine,  a  doctrine  with  which 
St.  Peter  most  have  been  utterly  unacquainted, 
when  he  exhorted  his  oonverte  to '  caow  in  grace 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ*  The 
preceding  opinion  having  encouraged  the  new 
proselytes,  for  they  can  create  as  well  as  destroy, 
has  called  another  into  existence,  that  there  is 
no  ouch  thing  aMjmigreMaioeoanctifieatwn,  This 
novel  doctrine,  if  practically  adopted,  would  not 
fail  to  contribute  ite  full  share  to  the  extermina- 
tion of  any  remains  of  moral  goodness,  which 
ite  precursor  might  have  left  Ixhind.  It  may 
indeed  deserve  some  little  toleration,  when  ite 
founder  shsU  have  been  able  to  produce  one  in- 
dividual child  of  Adam,  who  is  already  as  good 
as  he  ought  to  be,  or  even  as  he  might  have 
been. 

If  this  doctrine  be  true,  a  large  portion  of 
Scripture  must  be  abandoned  to  the  clippers  and 
mutilators  of  the  sacred  volume ;  for  what  be> 
oomee  of  the  graciooa  promise  of  being '  renew* 
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ed  from  dmj  to  day  ?*  what  of  the  precept '  to 
increase  and  abound  more  and  more  7*  what  of 
the  inoeesant  inculcation  of  this  command,  re. 
peated  in  all  the  various  forma  which  langua|fe 
could  supply  ;  a  command  of  which  neither  the 
variety  of  the  illuatration,  nor  of  the  language 
which  conveys  it,  ever  alters  the  idea^  an  idea 
which,  like  a  golden  thread,  runs  through  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  New  Testament 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  that  fer- 
vent prayer,  through  the  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  is  the  grand  instrument  of  this  renewal ; 
and  it  is  on  this  ground  that  we  have  ventured 
to  introduce  the  subject  here  as  connected  with 
the  general  design  of  these  pages.  But  the  pre- 
eent  doctrine  completes  what  the  former  had 
commenced,  and  renders  prayer  wholly  inap- 
plicable to  all  spiritual  ends :  it  leaves  us  no- 
things to  implore,  but  merely  temporal  advan- 
taj^es ;  to  ask  for  things  only  which  will  end 
when  this  life  ends.  It  would  abolish  the  ne- 
cessity of  every  petition  in  the  Lord*s  prayer, 
except  that  for  our  daily  bread. 

Why  will  not  those  who  profoes  to  make  the 
Bible  the  only  role  of  their  faith  and  practice, 
learn  frum  that  Bible,  that  diflidenee  and  reve- 
rential awe,  a  frank  avowal  of  fheir  own  igno- 
rancc,  a  humble  withholding  from  intruding'  into 
nnrevealed  things,  and  devout  gratitude  for  the 
rlorious  things  which  are  revealed,  best  become 
blind,  ignorant  and  dependent  creatures  7 

If  this  newly  invented  doctrine  were  true, 
what  would  become  of  the  useless  interval  of 
life,  useless  as  to  all  possibility  of  improvement, 
which  is  the  great  end  of  life,  the  interval  be- 
tween  the  decisive  moment  of  com pletosanctifi. 
cation  and  our  closing  scene  7 

The  unanswerable  argument  in  favour  of  pro- 
gressive holiness,  is  the  progress  itself.  The 
man  to  whom  it  wss  asserted,  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  motion,  made  the  moat  definitive 
answer, — he  got  up  and  walked. 

Every  advance  of  the  Christian  inclines  him 
to  push  on  to  still  further  advances.  But  under 
the  influence  of  this  stationary  principle  the 
busy  current  of  life  would  become  a  atagrnant 
pool.  It  is  motion  which  gives  the  sense  of  spi- 
ritual,  as  well  as  natural  life.  It  is  progress 
which  gives  the  sustaining  feeling ;  not  of  in- 
dependent, but  of  infused  strength.  Hope,  which 
is  the  pulse  of  spiritual  life,  would  not  only  in- 
termit, but  stand  still.  •  is  this  all,*  would  the 
disappointed  Christian  say  7  *  Shall  I  never  be 
more  holy  than  I  now  am  7  I  do  not  find  the 
right  sort  of  rest  in  being  a  fixture.*  Torpor  is 
not  ease,  numbness  is  not  relief^  It  is  exercise, 
not  indolence,  which  induces  safe  and  whole- 
•ome  repcme. 

New  difficulties,  fresh  trials,  unknown  tempU- 
tions  may  vet  assail  us  in  our  mortal  journey, 
which  will  require  new  applications  to  the 
Throne  of  Grace  for  support  With  that  sup- 
port promised  to  prayer,  though  *  Alps  on  Alps 
arise,*  we  need  not  be  discouraged.  For  if  our 
progress  be  an  upward,  it  is  an  onward  path, 
and  the  acclivity  diminishes  the  higher  we 
ascend.  Difficulties  may  be  great,  but  with  the 
grace  of  God  they  will  not  be  insuperable.  God 
IS  not  only  strong,  but  Strength.  Yet  let  us  not  I 
aim  at  an  asaent  above  oar  promised  support  I 


la  aapirin|f  to  reach  a  viaionary  elevatiooi  w« 
loae  the  heiffht  we  had  actually  gained. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  naturally  one 
invention  involvoa  another.  We  find  an  in* 
atructive  illustration  of  this  truth  in  a  Pagan 
fable.  Dvdalus  was  not  only  made  a  prisoner 
himself  in  the  labyrinth  of  his  own  projecting, 
but  like  the  projectors  of  the  new  theological 
meUphysics,  he  waa  no  sooner  involved  in  ite 
males,  than  he  went  on  to  study  a  new  and  atill 
wilder  contrivance.  But  his  next  invention,  his 
wings  of  wax,  in  which  he  trusted  to  securr  his 
flight,  in  their  ultimate  result  betrayed  vheir 
insufficiency.  His  incautious  companion,  by 
mounting  above  the  proacribed  region  of  safety, 
expoaed  his  artificial  wings  to  be  melted  by  the 
sun,  as  a  puniahment  for  approaching  it  too 
nearly.  His  fate  waa  the  ineviteble  conaequence 
of  his  temerity. 

If  we  were  completely  and  instantaneously 
sanctified,  each  a  atate  would  boldly  contradict 
the  character  of  our  human  condition,  every 
where  described  in  Scripture,  namely,  that  life 
is  to  the  end  a  iourney,  a  conflict,  a  race,  a  war- 
fare, whereas  in  the  new  scheme  all  would  be 
peace ;  the  Christian  would  have  no  more  to 
tempt,  no  more  to  fear,  no  more  to  reaiet,  in 
short,  earth-  would  be  heaven. 

Every  thing  that  is  great  is  progressive. — The 
noblest  things  are  the  longest  in  attaining  their 
perfection.  This  analogy  aubeists  in  nature, 
and  in  grace.  Surely,  then,  there  is  no  assign- 
able petiod,  when  our  virtues  will  be  incapable 
of  addition  ;  when  our  dutiea  will  be  finished ; 
when  our  piety  will  have  aoared  to  such  a  pitch 
as  to  render  a  higher  elevation  impossible,  aa  to 
render  prayer,  not  only  unnecessary,  but  abaurd. 

Saint  Paul*s  conversion  waa  indeed  inatenta- 
neous,  but  it  was  miraculous.  Yet  though  it 
waa  attended  with  circumstanoea  peculiar  to  it- 
aelf ;  though  the  abining  light  from  heaven  aur- 
rounded  him  ;  though,  to  evidence  the  miracle, 
he  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  Jesus  himself; 
though  his  natural  sight  was  Uken  from  him, 
preparatory  to  the  opening  of  his  spiritual  ty«a  ; 
though  his  change  waa  of  this  distinguished 
character,  yet  did  he  stop  short  there  7  So  far 
from  it,  he  only  began  to  cry  out,  *  Lord,  what 
wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?  Thus  we  see,  that 
the  inatentaneoua  conversion  waa  prayer ;  prao- 
tical  prayer;  prayer  with  involved  doing;  prayer 
which  denoted  progreaa. 

If  ever  progressive  sanctification  was  exhibit- 
ed  in  the  life,  as  well  as  writinga,  of  any  one 
man  more  than  another,  it  was  in  this  heroic 
champion  of  divine  truth.  If  ever  one  man 
more  than  another  had  a  right  to  depend  on  hia 
own  aafe  atete,  it  waa  the  divinely  illuminated 
Saint  Paul. 

Yet  did  h€  spend  his  after-life  in  eelf-satiafao- 
tion  and  indolent  aecurity  7  Did  he  ever  cease 
to  watch,  or'pray,  or  labour  7  Did  he  ever  cease 
to  praaa  the  duty  of  prayer  on  hia  most  esta- 
blished oonverte  7  Did  Ae,  in  the  confidence  of 
supremely  eminent  gifls,  ever  cease  himself  to 
pray  7  Were  hie  exertions  ever  abridged  7  kit 
aelf  denial  ever  diminished  7  Did  he  rest  satis- 
fied with  present,  though  supernatural  attoin- 
ments7  Did  he  remember  the  things  which 
were  behind  7    Did  he  live  upoo  the  good  ha 
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bad  drosdy  dons,  or  the  grmee  he  had  already 
receiTed  ?  Did  ke  ooant  hiniBelf  to  have  attain- 
ed 7  Did  he  atop  in  the  race  eet  before  him  ? 
Did  not  he  preaa  forward  7  Did  not  his  endea- 
▼oars  If  row  with  his  attainments  7  Did  not  his 
humility,  and  senae  of  dependence  outstrip  both  7 
If  Ae  feared  beinjif  a  castaway,  after  the  unut- 
terable  things  he  had  seen  and  heard,  and  after 
the  wonders  he  had  achieved,  shall  the  best  man 
on  earth  be  contented  to  remain  as  he  is  7  If  it 
were  attempted,  the  moet  sanguine  man  on  earth 
would  find  it  to  be  impossible ;  nothing  either 
in  nature  or  in  grace  *  oontinneth  in  one  stay.* 
He  who  does  not  advance,  is  already  gone  back. 
— This  glorious,  because  humble  Apostle,  went 
on  in  progressive  sanctification,  he  continued  to 
grow  and  to  pray,  till  he  at  length  attained  to 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ 

But  what  enabled  this  unparalleled  man  to 
maintain  to  the  end,  this  painful  conflict  7  It 
was  the  same  support  which  is  still  offered  to 
the  meanest  Christian.  It  was  humble,  forvent, 
persevering  prayer.  It  was  the  spirit  of  suppli- 
cation,  infused  and  sustained  by  *  the  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,*  and  presented  through  the 
divine  Mediator. 

And  what  the  Apostle  did  in  his  own  person, 
we  repeat,  he  onwcariedly  pressed  upon  all  his 
converts.  He  exhorted  them  to  pray  for  them- 
selves, and  for  each  other,  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  *  he  bowed  his  own  knees  unto  the  Fa- 
ther of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  they  may  be 
strengthened  with  might  by  his  Spirit  in  the 
inner  man ;  that  Christ  might  dwell  in  their 
hearts  by  faith ;  that  they  might  be  rooted  snd 
grounded  in  love ;  that  they  might  know  the  love 
of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge ;  that  they 
mitrht  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God.* 

It  is  obvious  why  God  does  not  give  us  the 
full  measure  of  his  grace ;  it  is  in  order  that  we 
may  be  induced  to  pray  for  it;  and  that  prayer 
which  we  are  commanded  continually  to  repeat 
for  greater  degrees  of  grace,  is  a  standing  proof 
of  that  imperfection  in  us  which  requires  it,  is  a 
perpetual  intimation,  that  we  stand  in  need  of 
fresh  supplies,  and  larger  measures  of  this  super- 
induced streng-th  than  we  have  yet  attained. 

A  sincere  Christian  must  know,  because  he 
must  feel,  that  he  is  ani  n  per  feet  Christian;  and 
to  rest  satisfied  in  a  state  of  imperfoction  is  not ' 
*  fighting  the  good  6ght,'  is  not  *  finishing  our 
course*  in  the  way  our  beginning  promised.  As 
we  advance.  Providence  assigns  us  new  employ- 
ments, new  trials.  Sanctification  will  never  have 
reached  its  ultimate  point,  without  that  perse- 
vering progress  which  the  Scriptures  every 
where  inculcate.  Do  we  not  rob  ourselves  of 
the  reward  promised  to  those  who  strive  to  go 
on  unto  perfection,  if  we  are  stopped  short  by  the 
fatal  delusion,  that  we  have  already  reached  it  ? 

There  is  a  fearful  denunciation  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  it  is  made  the  closing  passage  of  the 
sacred  canon  ;  it  is  made  a  fence,  as  it  were  to 
shield  divine  truth  from  the  additions  ai.d  muti- 
lations of  bold  intruders ;  no  less  than  a  tremen- 
dous menace,  that  *  to  him  who  adds  unto  these 
things,  God  shall  add  to  him  the  plagues  written 
in  this  book.  To  him  that  takes  away,  Grod 
•hall  take  away  hia  part  oat  of  the  book  of  life.* 


Charaeter  of  tkose  who  expect  oalvationfor  their 
Good  Worka. — Of  ihoee  who  depend  on  m 
CareUee  Nominal  Faith, — Both  theee  ehoraC' 
tera  unfawmrahle  to  Prayer* — Chriatianilif  a 
Relifirion  of  Lone  which  diepoaea  to  Prayer^ 
exhibited  in  a  third  character* 

Wb  proceed  now  to  make  some  observation 
on  two  different  classes  of  Christians,  who,  with- 
out neglecting  prayer,  obstruct  iU  efficacy  bv 
certain  opinions  in  immediate  connection  with 
their  practice  ;  opiniona,  which,  though  in  direct 
opposition  to  each  other,  yet,  if  Christianity  be 
true,  are  neither  of  them  safe. 

The  one,  with  a  pretence  of  faith,  profess  to 
know  God ;  but  in  works,  in  a  great  measure 
deny  him  ;  the  other  are  working  out  their  own 
salvation,  but  it  js  without  fear  or  trembling ; 
they  work  in  their  own  strength,  without  look- 
ing unto  God  to  enable  them  *  to  will  and  to  do 
of  His  good  pleasure.* 

While  multitudes  are  ruining  themselves  by 
a  fatal  reliance  on  the  merit  of  their  own  works, 
it  is,  perhaps,  not  ssying  too  much  to  assert 
that  more  are  undone  by  a  loose,  traditional,  un- 
examined dependence  on  the  Saviour.  If  many 
are  wrong  who  think  to  purchase  heaven  by 
their  own  industry,  more  err  by  this  cheaper 
mode  of  an  indefinite  and  careless  reliance  on 
the  ill-understfjod  promises  of  the  Gospel.  If  we 
cannot,  of  these  two  evils,  determine  which  is 
greatest,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
both  are  equally  unfavourable  to  fervent  prayer. 

The  careless  liver  who  trusts  in  an  unfounded 
hope,  deceives,  himself;  because  he  thinks  his 
trust,  though  he  never  inquires  into  it,  looks 
more  like  grace. 

Good  works  are  rather  less  likely  to  deceive 
always,  because  those  who  maintain  their  su- 
periority  aa  a  doctrine,  cannot  but  see  how 
far  they  fall  themselves  in  practice,  short  of  their 
profession  ;  so  far  as  to  render  it  evident,  that 
good  works  are  with  much  greater  aedulity  per- 
formed by  that  sound  class  of  Christians,  who 
utterly  reject  any  confidence  in  the  perform- 
ance of  them.  The  former  make  salvation  the 
easiest  possible  acquisition  ;  the  other  believe  it 
to  be  difficult,  but  fancy  that  the  difficulty  is  to 
be  overcome  by  a  fow  more  good  deedi> ;  which 
shall  we  ssy  is  the  more  misleading  opinion  7 

Yet  it  must  be  confossed,  that  in  this  sge  of 
speculative  religion,  many  do  not  sufficiently 
insist  on  these  indispensable  indicationa  of  a 
true  and  lively  faith.  For,  after  all,  are  not  the 
right  actions  of  a  consistently  holy  life,  the  most 
unequivocal  outward  signs  of  an  inward  and 
spiritual  grace  7  Not  to  insist  on  them,  is  to 
despise  the  value  of  those  substantial  evidences 
which  our  Lord  himself  made  the  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  of  men, — *  hy  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them.*  The  tree  of  lifo  is  no  barren 
tree  ;  it  bears  all  manner  of  fruits. 

There  is  indeed  less  necessity  than  ever  to 
decry  good  works.  Men  are  not  so  violently  ad- 
dicted to  them,  as,  by  the  warnings  given  against 
them,  one  might  be  led  to  suppose.  To  exalt 
good  works  as  the  procuring  cause  of  salvation^ 
is  to  put  them  in  the  place  of  Christ  To  de- 
preciate  good  works,  is  to  depreciate  such  a  lifb 
as  Christ  baa  given  us  both  the  command,  and 
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the  enmple  to  letd ;  that  oomroand,  of  which 
the  langaage  wu  always  one,  *  if  ye  love  roe, 
keep  my  oommandmenta  ;*  and  that  example 
which  preeenla  such  a  tisaue  of  holy  aetiona,  aa 
nothing  but  Divinity  coald  exhibit,  yet  enlight- 
ened and  asaiated  humanity  may  asd  muat 
aspire  to  imitate. 

With  thia  command  and  this  example,  devo- 
tion was  alwaya  indisaolubly  oonnected.^>Pre. 
vioQsiy  to  giving  hi«  Divine  pattern  for  the  doe 
peribrmanoe  of  prayer,  he  alluded  to  the  actual 
duty  aa  already  well  understood  and  regularly 
practised  ;  for  doubtless  he  had  habituated  them 
to  the  duty,  before  he  aaid,  *  token  we  pray,*-— 
*  After  this  manner  therefore  pray  you.* 

Faith  is  the  principle  which  first  led  the  sin- 
oer  to  apply  for  grace  and  mercy  to  the  Re- 
deemer of  sinners.  It  is  the  aame  principle, 
which,  by  ita  gradual  operation,  leada  to  the  re- 
newing of  his  nature,  the  purifying  his  heart, 
mnd  the  aaoctifying  his  conduct.  This  faith, 
with  ita  practical  conaequences,  must  be  sought 
for,  by  the  only  means  through  which  it  can  be 
obtained,  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
humble,  fervent,  spiritual  prayer. 

But  there  is  another,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
a  large  class,  who  do  good  without  being  good. 
Though  this  may  be  too  frequently  the  case ; 
though  it  is  the  motive  which  determines  on  the 
quality  of  the  action,  yet,  if  the  best  action  will 
not  save  the  best  man,  there  is  little  hope  of  its 
•flicaoy  towards  the  salvation  of  a  bad  one. 

Perhaps  the  man  in  question  is  charitable ; 
but  his  charity  may  be  stimulated  by  his  vanity 
— *a  too  common,  but  moat  misleading  motive. 
Perhaps  he  does  a  deed  of  bounty  from  the  too ' 
asual  hope  that  this  good  action  may  be  thrown 
into  the  opposite  aeale  against  a  bsd  one  ;  per- 
haps he  hopes  that  his  sets  of  benevolence  may 
atone  for  the  irregularities  of  a  disorderly  life— 
but,  be  this  as  it  may,  do  not  discourage  his 
^ving,  let  him  continue  to  give,  the  act  may 
imprtive  the  principle,  he  may  in  time  detect 
the  difference  of  his  internal  feelings  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  good  and  bad  action. — Perhaps 
the  repetition  of  his  good  deeds  may  lead  to  a 
diminution  of  his  bad  onea.  The  paasion  of 
ahame  sometimes  operates  usefully,  and  every 
paasion  being  under  the  control*  of  God,  may 
eventually  be  made  the  instrument  of  good. 

And  who  does  not  remember  instancea  in 
which  the  frequently  repeated  bounty  waa  the 
unprompted  feeling  of  a  compassionate  and  libe- 
ral heart,  of  a  heart  tender  and  kind,  though  yet 
onsanctified  by  religion  7 

Yet  who  would  restrain  the  right  action? 
Who  would  forbid  the  gentle  deed  of  charity  7 
Who  would  wish  to  aggravate  his  perhape  aw. 
ful  account  by  withholding  his  hand  7  Who 
would  willingly  add  thia  omission  of  what  is 
right  to  his  aggregate  sum  of  what  is  wrong? 
Who  would  not  even  hope  that  it  may  prove  a 
leading  step  to  what  is  better  ?  Who  would  not 
hope  that,  aa  good  principlea  naturally  tend  to 
good  actiona,  yet  though  it  is  reversing  the 
nsual  order,  for  the  atream  to  lead  back  to  the 
fountain,  yet  who  knows  but  the  repetition  of 
good  actiona  may  not  only  deter  him  from  such 
as  are  bad,  but  may  put  his  mind  into  such  a 
frame  is  may  lead  him  to  examine  the  true 


prineiple  of  action,  and  thns  to  find.  Chat  tboofli 
be  haa  unhappily  began  at  the  wrong  end,  that 
the  right  end  ia  not  even  yet  unattainable  7  Who 
can  Bay  that  he  may  not  be  brought  to  examine 
his  own  heart,  and  be  thua  brought  to  the  exer- 
oiae  of  cordial  prayer ;  by  that  he  will  be  taught 
to  know  that  *  if  any  man  will  do  the  will  of 
God,  he  ahail  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it 
be  of  God.* 

Our  oompaaaionata  Redeemer  cheriahed  every 
hopefbl  appearanoe.  When  he  saw  aome  syrop- 
toms  of  goodneaa  in  the  young  Ruler  '  He  loved 
him.*  But  hie  amiableneee  waa  not  religion. 
Thoaffh  his  obedience  to  the  oommandmenta 
waa  Mae  defective  than  that  of  many  a  high 
profoaaor ;  like  othera,  who  confidently  troat  ia 
their  own  merit,  he  inquired  not,  it  ia  to  be 
foared,  ao  much  for  improvement,  as  from  a 
aenae  of  conacious  integrity  and  the  hope  of 
ooinmendation — he  inquired  what  was  yet  want- 
ing to  the  perfection  of  his  character. 

He  who  knew  all  thinga,  already  knew  that 
his  k>ve  of  money  was  greater  than  his  love  of 
God.  Here  he  saw  that  thia  promising  charsc* 
ter  waa  vulnerable.  The  one  thing  he  wanted 
was  more  thsn  the  many  things  he  poaaesaed. 
He  failed  in  the  trial.  He  had  aome  concern 
about  hia  anul,  but  more  about  hia  money  ;  *  he 
went  away  sorrowing,*  becauae  he  could  not  ae- 
care  the  one  without  the  aacrifice  of  the  other. 

Thia  ia,  with  va,  as  much  a  teat  of  character 
now,  ae  it  waa  then.  It  ia  not  until  we  aee  a 
man  acting  in  direct  oppoaition  to  hb  predomi. 
nant  ain  that  we  can  venture  to  hope  that  he  ia 
renewed  in  the  apirit  of  hia  mind,  that  he  ia 
even  got  on  right  ground.  Zaccheoa,  who  proba* 
biy  aet  out  worae  than  the  ruler,  obtained  thia 
grand  victory  which  the  other  miaaed. 

Thia  promiaing  young  man,  in  proclaiming 
hia  obedience  to  the  commands,  did  not,  how- 
ever,  boaat  of  hia  devotion ;  yet,  in  ao  moral  a 
character,  we  cannot  auppoae  that  prayer  waa 
altogether  neglected — but  it  muat  have  been  that 
prayer  of  which  our  Lord  aays  *this  people 
draweth  nigh  anto  me  with  their  mouth,  and 
honoureth  me  with  their  lipa,  their  heart  ia  far 
from  me.*  Had  it  been  sincere  prayer,  it  would 
have  been  influential  prayer.  No  alave  to  ava- 
rice can  worahip  God  in  apirit  and  in  truth,  and 
it  ia  auch  that  the  Father  aeeketh  to  worahip 
him.  While  the  heart  remains  unchanged,  the 
temper  onaanctified,  and  the  lifo  unfruitful,  the 
prater  haa  not  been  '  the  effectual  fervent  prayer 
which  availeth  much.* 

But  there  is  a  third  character,  who,  thinking 
both  the  othera  lately  noticed  to  be  wrong,  ia 
determined  himself  to  be  right.  He  divides  the 
difference,  and  adopta  half  of  the  acheme  of 
each.  He  approvea  of  wor^,  but  doobta  their 
unaaaiated  efficacy  to  obtain  aalvation.  He  ho. 
nours  tlie  Redeemer,  and  plaeea  confidence  in 
Hia  aacrifice;  but  it  ia  note  full,  entire,  unmea- 
aured  oonfidence.  He  thinka  the  Savionr  ao  far 
competent  towarda  effecting  part  of  hia  aalvation 
that  he  eannot  be  aaved  without  Him,  but  darea 
not  truat  Him  with  tho  whole.  80,  without  in- 
tending to  be  profane,  he  entera  into  a  kind  of 
partnerahip  with  Him  whoae  blood  waa  made  a 
full,  perfect,  and  aufficient  oblation,  and  aatia- 
fiustioa  for  the  ains  of  the  whole  world.  He  pro- 
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potn  to  eontribnte  hw  own  share  to  a  contract 
of  his  own  making,  trntting  that,  as  the  Saviour 
knows  he  is  not  perfeet.  He  will  graciously 
supply  whatever  is  deficient  in  his  services,  and 
make  up  what  is  lacking  to  their  perfection,  he 
himself  continuing  to  be  the  working  partner. 

But  if  he  be  a  thinking  and  a  feeling  charac 
ter,  if  he  be  sincere  in  his  desire  after  divine 
truth,  though  ignorant  of  its  true  nature,  he  at 
length  begins  to  find  that  the  plan,  which  he 
once  thought  so  admirably  contrived,  does  not 
answer.  He  finds  that  his  spiritual  interests  do 
not  advance.  He  begins  to  discover  that  his 
&ith  is  cold,  even  his  work  is  sluggish,  and  its 
progress  unsatisfactory.  His  exertions  want 
the  inspiring  principle,  they  want  a  genuine 
fiiith.  He  begins  to  discover,  that  even  his 
good  actions,  on  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  rest  half  his  salvation,  are  exceeded  by  those 

Sirsons  who  do  more,  and  pot  no  trust  in  them, 
e  at  length  through  the  influence  of  divine 
grace,  begins  to  discover,  or  rather  to  feel,  that 
while  one  party  is  exclusively  exalting  faith  and 
the  other  works,  both  seem  to  have  forgotten,  or 
rather  not  to  have  known,  that  there  is  a  third, 
a  heavenly  principle,  a  sacred  cement  without 
which  their  separation  might  be  eternal,  and 
even  their  junction  would  be  imperfect.  This 
sacred  principle  is  love.  He  now  knows,  ex- 
perimentally, that  Christianity  is  a  religion  of 
the  afTections,  a  sentiment  of  the  heart — that  it 
demands  and  confers  that  charity  without  which 
faith  is  dead,  and  works  are  vain.  It  is  that 
heavenly  sentiment,  the  love  of  Gk>d  in  Christ 
shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  without  which  he 
that  liveth  is  counted  dead — that  principle, 
without  which  the  gift  of  prophecy,  of  mysteries, 
and  all  knowledge  are  unavailing — without 
which,  giving  all  the  goods  to  the  poor,  and 
even  the  body  to  be  burned,  will  not  profit — it 
is  that  indestructible  attribute,  which,  when 
prophecies  shall  fail,  and  tongues  shall  cease, 
and  knowledge  vanish  away,  will  never  fail — ^it 
is  that  perfect  thing  which  shall  subsist  when 
*  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away.*  Love 
will  survive  when  faith  shall  become  sight,  and 
hope  shall  be  fruition.  It  shall  constitute  our 
happiness  when  we  shall  know  God  *  even  as  we 
are  known.  We  shall  possess  it  in  its  pleni- 
tude, when  we  shall  wake  up  afler  His  like- 
ness. For  love,  like  every  other  holy  disposi- 
tion, is  but  an  emanation  of  the  perfections  of 
God,  a  spark  from  the  original  flame,  an  assimi- 
lation to  his  nature  ;  since  Grod  is  love. 

In  faith  there  may  be  fear ;  in  works  there 
may  be  constraint;  but  the  inspiring,  invigo- 
rating, endearing  principle  of  love,  changes  the 
fisarful  slave  into  the  affectionate  child ;  trans- 
forms Htm  whom  he  had  degraded  as  a  hard 
master  into  a  tender  father. — ^This  love  makes 
labour  light,  service  freedom,  dependence  safety, 
duty  delight,  sufferings  eaf>y,  obedience  plea- 
sure, submission  choice.  By  the  warmth  with 
which  he  now  cultivates  this  *  Unction  from  the 
Holy  One,*  he  will  be  rendered  more  meet  lor 
that  fulness  of  joy  which  is  at  His  right-hand 
ibr  evermore. 

He  has  now  completely  found  his  own  utter 
insufliciency  for  this  great  work.  He  is  in  the 
situation  of  the  newly  converted  apoetle^  who 


bad  doubtless  previoosly  exercised  a  regular 
but  formal  devotion,  but  it  never  would  havo 
been  said  of  him  before — *  behold  he  prayeth  !* 
He  begins  with  lowly  prostration  to  besiege  the 
throne  of  grace ;  ho  now  prays  with  a  fervour 
he  never  fblt  before.  He  goes  on  to  feel,  not 
only  ite  necessity,  but  ite  efficacy ;  gradually 
acknowledges  ite  transforming  power,  and  in 
time  becomes  sensible  that  its  consolations  are 
neither  few  nor  small. 

He  now  sees  objecte  with  other  eyes,  the 
visual  ray  is  purged ;  to  his  rectified  optics-— 
'trees  are  become  men.*  He  now  exclaims:, 
*  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast.*  But 
though  he  has  left  off*  boasting,  he  is  so  far  from 
having  lefl  off  working,  that  he  is  far  more  ac- 
tive in  good  deeds  than  when  he  trusted  they 
would  carry  him  to  heaven ;  superinduced  hu- 
mility has  completely  led  him  to  the  secrete  of 
his  own  heart  He  feels  wants  and  detiires  of 
which  he  was  never  before  sensible  ;  and  wante 
felt  readily  find  a  tongue,  readily  suggest  un- 
bidden prayer,  unprompted  praise.  Prayer  is 
become  the  very  breath  of  his  being ;  praise  is 
so  much  his  delight,  that  he  almost  fbrgete  it 
is  his  duty.  It  is  no  longer  his  tesk,  but  his 
refreshment  What  lately  seemed  a  necessary 
drudgery,  the  severe  injunction  of  a  hard  master, 
is  now  the  pleasant  service  of  an  affectionate 
child. 

He  is  deeply  grieved  st  the  time  he  has  lost, 
but  he  is  no  less  disposed  to  retrieve  than  to  la^ 
ment  the  past  He  has  found  that  the  soul  will 
not  be  saved  where  the  heart  is  not  renewed. 
Of  that  renewal,  by  the  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  he  is  become  more  and  more  sensible  in 
his  devotional  exercises.  With  a  deeper  sense  of 
imperfection  as  he  becomes  less  imperfect,  he  i» 
yet  sensible  of  new  dispositions,  of  new  energies, 
of  a  heart  to  trust,  and  a  wilt  to  obey.  He  feela 
an  increasing  desire  of  conformity  to  his  Di- 
vine  Saviour,  and  such  a  growth  in  grace,  that 
with  him  to  will  and  to  do  is  almost  become  the 
same  thing. 

All  the  faculties  which  God  has  given  hin> 
are  filled  with  the  idea  of  God.  He  retains  Him 
in  his  memory  by  the  recollection  of  Hin  merciee 
— he  reteins  Him  in  his  understandings  by 
mediteting  on  His  perfections.  By  this  intelli- 
gont  faculty  he  reflects  on  what  God  is  in  him- 
self, in  His  word,  and  to  his  own  soul.  In  hiff 
toiU,  he  loves  God,  and  laments  that  he  ever 
loved  any  thing  in  compariscm  of  Him.  Thus 
all  his  intellectual  powers,  voluntarily  as  it  were, 
press  inte  the  worship  of  God,  or,  in  the  fewer 
and  better  words  of  the  Psalmist,  he  summone 
them  all  to  assist  in  his  devotions,  saying,  *  Let 
all  that  is  within  me  praise  the  Lord.* 


Prayer, — The  Condition  of  its  Attendant  Blea- 
ting:— UeeleBB  Contention  about  Temu, 

Mkii  contend  more  about  words  than  about 
things.  A  misunderstending  respecting  them 
causes  more  disputes  than  the  subjects  of  which 
they  are  the  signs.  In  speaking,  for  instance, 
of  the  connexion  between  prescribed  duties  and 
promised  blessings,  are  there  not  cerUin  in- 
offimaive  and  welT-meaning  words  whieh  seen» 
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Co  have  brought  more  roproach  on  Uiom  who  uie 
them  thaQ  their  harmloM,  if  not  legitimate 
character,  may  be  thought  to  deserve.  One  of 
them,  indeed,  might  expeot  more  gentle  treat- 
ment  on  the  single  ground  that  it  is  very  fre- 
quently to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  obnoxious  terms  to  which  we  here  allude 
are  rewards  and  etndiiioma.  We  have  in  gene- 
ral avoided  the  use  of  them,  not  for  any  harm 
discoverable  in  them  when  used  and  understood 
in  t'le  scriptural  sense,  but  for  fear  of  creating 
an  idea  contrary  to  what  was  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed.  In  the  legal  sense  they  are  very  excep- 
tionable, for  ill  the  one  case  we  deserve  nothing 
from  Giod,  and  in  the  other  we  can  do  nothing 
of  ourte/ees.  . 

Wt  do  not  presume  to  make  conditions  with 
Ood,  but  He  condescends  to  propose  them  to  us. 
In  this  Utter  case,  it  is  free  grace  imposes  the 
reas«mable  condition:  his  free  rrace  bestows 
the  unmerited  reward. — Are  not  all  the  promises 
of  the  Gospel  conditional  7  The  beatitudes  in- 
clude both  the  condition  and  the  reward.  Our 
blessed  Saviour,  in  his  sermon,  multiplies,  and 
individualiies  his  promises.  He  gives  us  s  string 
of  articles  of  blessedness  and  recompence; 
the  specific  recooi pence  to  the  specific  duty ; 
amongst  others,  mercy  to  the  merciful ;  the  king, 
dom  of  heaven  to  those  who  are  persecuted  for 
righteoo'iness*  sake ;  the  vision  of  God  to  the 
pure  in  heart 

The  Holy  Spirit  consecrates  the  doctrine  of 
Ttward»^  by  teaching  the  Apostle  to  connect 
it  even  with  the  very  being  of  Omnipotence. 
God  ts,*  and  it  immediately  follows,  that  *  he 
is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  seek  him.*  Surely 
this  is  a  condition,  as  much  as  the  threat  that 
he  will  punish  those  *  who  know  not  God.' 
Every  where,  and  particularly  in  the  Psalms, 
prayer  is  made  the  condition  of  obtaining.  In 
asking,  seeking,  and  knocking,  the  condition 
and  the  reward  most  appropriately  meet 

To  those  who  come  to  the  Redeemer,  he  has 
declared  that  *  they  shall  in  no  wise  be  cost  out* 
Their  coming  is  the  condition  of  their  being  ac- 
cepted. *Re8t,'  again,  is  the  consoling  promise 
which  he  makes  to  *  the  heavy  laden*  who  come 
to  him.  *  He  that  hoiioureth  me  I  will  honour,* 
is  both  a  condition  and  a  reward.  What  is  the 
promise  of  pardon  to  repentance,  but  a  condi- 
tion 7  The  negative  denunciation  is  a  condition. 
*  Ye  will  not  come  to  me,  that  ye  might  have 
life.*  *  Without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord ;  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please 
God.*  Do  not  these  imply  the  blessings  at- 
tending  the  contrary  temper  7  State  the  ques- 
tion thus:  Shall  we  be  heard,  if  we  do  not 
pray  7  Shall  we  be  pardoned,  if  we  do  not  re- 
pent 7 

*  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  the  things 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
him.*  It  is  the  love  of  God  then,  which  is  the 
condition  of  obtaining  those  things  which  the 
heart  of  man  cannot  conceive. 

All  the  promises  made  to  faith  are  conditions, 
as  are  those  made  to  holiness.  The  good  and 
faithful  servants  who  well  employed  their  ten 
and  five  talents,  were  rewarded  by  having  their 
talents  doubled  ;  the  punishment  of  their  unpro- 
fitable companion  was  a  conditional  punishment 


He  had  made  no  use  of  what  was  oommittad  U> 

him. 

Why  is  that  bright  variety  of  promisee,  '  to 
him  that  overcometh,*  repeated  with  such  un« 
wearied  iteration,  in  the  sublime  visions  of  the 
S^int  at  Pstmos^  What  is  it  but  a  beautiful 
concatenation  of  conditions  and  rewards,  closed 
with  that  joyful  climax,  '  he  that  overcometh 
shsll  be  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and 
shall  go  no  more  out.*  If  language  more  clear 
can  be  found,  if  assurance  more  explicit  can  be 
given,  if  promises  more  distinct  can  be  produoedy 
we  confess  we  know  not  whereio  look  lor  them. 
Did  not  Moses  himself,  the  most  disinterested 
of  men,  look  to  the  recompence  of  the  reward  7 
And  did  not  a  greater  than  Moses,  *  for  the  joy 
that  was  set  before  him  endured  the  cross,  de* 
spising  the  shame  7* 

Promises  like  these  were  the  support,  and 
triumph  of  his  immediate  apostles,  and  of  their 
remotest  successors;  of  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  and 
Cranmer.  They  will  still  be  the  consolation  of 
the  Christian  sufferer  for  righteousness  sake  to 
the  end  of  time. — Let  us  not  then  forfeit  our 
inheritance  by  slighting  the  promise. 

*  This  IS  a  reward  wholly  of  grace  in  respect 
of  our  deserving,  but  of  justice,  on  account  of 
the  purchase  of  it  by  the  sacred  treasures  of 
Christ's  blood,  and  the  unchangeable  tenor  of 
the  Gospel  wherein  God  promises  heaven  to  all 
obedient  and  true  believers.* 

The  things  may  be  called  hy  other  names, 
but  they  amount  to  the  same  meaning. — There 
is  a  proud  disinterestedness  which  would  seem 
to  intimate,  that,  because  we  deserve  nothing  we 
expect  nothing.  Our  expectation,  it  is  true« 
arises  entirely  from  God's  goodness,  and  not  at 
all  from  our  merit.  It  arises  especially  from 
bis  fidelity,  which  leads  him  to  make  good  hie 
own  engagement  He  has  Himself  said,  *•  faith- 
ful  is  He  that  has  promised.* 

This  view  of  the  subject  deducts  nothing 
from  that  free  salvation  purchased  for  us  by  the 
death  of  the  Redeemer.  We  repeat,  it  deducts 
nothing  from  the  sovereignty  of  God.  All  the 
promises  are  the  gracious  offers  of  an  amnesty 
by  an  insulted  King,  who  condescends  to  offer 
a  treaty  to  his  rebellious  subjects.  We  de- 
serve nothing  at  his  hands.  He  owes  us  no- 
thing.  Punishment  we  do  indeed  deserve  '  if 
He  were  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done 
amiss;*  yet  he  declares  that  punishment  is 
his  strange  work.  He  has  reversed  the  at- 
tainder, by  the  sacrifice  of  his  Son.  The  at- 
tainted  rebel,  instead  of  disputing  about  the 
terms  of  reconciliation,  instead  of  proposing 
terms  of  his  own,  thankfully  accepts  what  the 
king  offers.  Though  our  pardon  hangs  on  a  firm 
belief  in  the  great  truths  he  has  revealed,  let  ns 
not  so  explain  these  as  to  hazard  or  neglect 
the  duties  he  has  enjoined  us  to  perform.  If 
our  faith,  though  sincere,  is  ofleo  weak,  let  ui 
remember,  that  our  obedience  is  even  more  im- 
perfect than  our  faith ;  and  let  us,  by  fervent 
and  unremitting  prayer,  labour  at  once  to  build 
up  our  faith  which  is  weak,  and  to  perfect  our 
obedience  which  is  defective. 

Grod  not  only  pardons  as  a  merciful  king. 
He  enacts  laws  as  a  wise  legislator;  still  the 
old    revolutionary   principles    are    continually 
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breaklnif  ont ;  to  check  which  the  eoverei gfn  pro- 
poeee  temu  as  prooA  of  our  allegiance.— He 
does  by  no  means  annex  salvation  to  them,  but 
be  requires  them  as  marks  of  our  repentance, 
as  confirmation  of  our  loyalty.  He  requires 
them  as  evidences,  both  of  our  faith  and  of  our 
•abmission.  By  the  infusion  of  a  new  spirit 
of  life  consequent  on  His  pardon,  the  acquitted 
rebel  adopts  a  new  set  of  principlee  which  show 
then- selves  by  overt  acts,  suggested  and  nourish, 
ed  by  fervent  prayer. 

We  are  aware  that  the  term  *  evidences*  used 
above,  is  to  many  no  less  revolting,  than  those 
which  we  have  previously  noticed,  but  by  this 
excessive  affectation  of  disinterestedness  and  re- 
fining on  the  promises,  we  shall  come  to  do 
away  sll  moral  obligation,  we  shall  attenuate 
the  substantisl  realities  of  Christianity  into  a 
meagre  theory,  reduce  the  fruitful  principle  of 
practical  religion,  to  a  dry  and  unproductive 
speculation,  a  barren  thing  to  which  nothing 
that  is  perceptible,  palpable,  tangible,  and  prac 
tical,  is  necessarily  appended. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  too  notorious,  that 
the  terms  here  humbly  attempted  to  be  vindi- 
cated and  restored  (o  their  true  signification,  are 
too  frequently  made  the  sum  and  substance,  the 
whole  of  reli(rioo,  till  the  spirituality  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  great  peculiarities  of  the  reli- 
gion of  JsHus,  are  smothered  in  the  heap  of  fri 
gid  human  ethics. 

It  is  by  the  promises  annexed  to  these  condi- 
tions, that  the  Christian  is  gradually  brought  to 
consider  prayer  not  merely  as  a  duty,  hot  to  va- 
lue  it  as  a  privile({e ;  and  the  more  earnestly  he 
cultivates  the  spirit  of  supplication,  the  more 
d'leply  will  it  enable  him  to  penetrate  into  the 
recesses  of  his  own  heart.  The  more  he  disco, 
vers  the  evils  which  he  there  finds,  he  will  be 
so  far  from  being  deterred  by  the  discovery, 
from  approaching  to  the  fountain  of  mercy,  that 
it  will  lead  him  to  be  more  diligent  as  well  as 
more  fervent,  in  his  application  there.  Nothing 
so  favourably  discovers  to  us  our  spiritual  ex- 
igencies, nothing  can  quicken  our  petitions  for 
their  relief  so  powerfully,  as  the  conviction  of 
their  actual  existence. — In  this  full  conviction, 
in  this  earnest  application,  the  Christian  at 
length  feels  the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  its  consola- 
tions, its  blessedness,  in  its  transforming  power. 


Vain  Exevi€9  for  the  NegUcl  of  Prayer, — JTte 
Man  of  ButineM. — Cate  of  Nekemian, — Pray, 
er  againet  the  Fear  of  Death. — Characters  to 
whom  thit  Prayer  U  recommended. 

There  are  not  a  few,  who  offer  apologies  for 
the  neglect  of  spiritual  duties,  by  saying  they 
believe  them  to  be  right,  but  that  they  are  tempt- 
ed from  the  exercise  of  them  by  idleness,  or 
business,  by  company,  or  pleasure.  This  may 
be  true,  but  temptations  are  not  compulsions. 
The  great  adversary  of  souls  may  fill  the  fancy 
with  alluring  images  of  enjoyment,  so  as  to  draw 
ua  away  from  any  duty,  but  it  is  in  our  own 
choice  to  indulge,  and  through  grace  to  repel 
them.  He  may  act  upon  the  passions  through 
outward  objects,  which  introduce  them  to  the 
mind  tbroogh  the  seoaet,  but  the  grace  of  God 


enables  all  who  faithfully  ask  it,  to  withstand 
them. 

If  we  were  not  at  liberty  to  reject  temptation, 
sin  would  be  no  sin.  It  is  the  offer  of  the  grace 
of  resistance  not  used,  which  makes  the  offender 
to  be  without  excuse.  All  the  motives  and  al- 
lurements to  sin  would  be  ineffectual,  would  we 
keep  up  in  our  minds  what  are  its  *■  wages*— 
death ;  death  spiritual,  death  eternal ! 

Of  all  the  excuses  for  the  neglect  of  prayer, 
the  man  of  business  justifies  his  omission  to 
himself  bythe  most  plausible  apologies. — Many 
of  this  class,  active  for  themselves,  and  useful 
to  the  world,  are  far  from  disputing  either  the 
propriety,  or  the  duty  of  prayer ;  they  are  willing 
however  for  the  present,  to  turn  over  this  duty 
to  the  clergy,  to  the  idle,  to  women  and  children. 
They  allow  it  to  be  an  important  thing,  but  not 
the  most  important.  They  acknowledge,  if 
men  have  time  to  apare,  they  cannot  spend  it 
belter  ;  but  they  have  no  time.  It  is  indeed  a 
duty,  but  a  duty  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  court,  the  bar,  the  public  office,  thecounU 
ing- house,  or  the  shop. 

Now,  in  pleading  for  the  importance  of  the 
one,  we  should  bo  the  last  to  detract  from  that 
of  the  other.  We  only  plead  for  their  entire 
compatability. 

We  pass  over  the  instance  of  Daniel,  a  man 
of  business  and  a  slatesman,  and  of  many  other 
public  characters,  recorded  in  Scripture,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  the  example  of  Nehemiah. 
He  was  not  only  an  officer  in  the  court  of  the 
greatest  king  of  the  East,  but  it  was  his  duty  to 
be  much  in  the  royal  presence.  He  was  on  a 
particular  occasion,  under  deep  affliction ;  for 
Jerusalem  was  in  ruins !  On  a  certain  day  his 
sadness  was  so  great,  as  to  be  visible  to  the 
kingf,  at  whose  table  he  was  attending. 

The  monarch  enquired  the  cause  of  his  sor- 
row, and  what  request  he  had  to  make. — He  in- 
stantly *  prayed  to  the  God  of  heaven,*  dnubtleas 
to  strengthen  him,  and  then  made  his  petition  to 
the  king  for  no  less  a  boon,  than  to  allow  him  to 
rebuild  the  walls  of  the  sacred  city.  His  prayer 
preceded  his  request.  It  was  that  prayer,  which 
gave  him  courage  to  present  that  petition,  and 
which  perhaps  induced  the  sovereign  to  grant 
it  What  a  double  encouragement  is  here  given 
to  the  courtier,  both  to  pray  to  God,  and  to  speak 
truth  to  a  king  ! 

Though  the  plea  of  the  man  of  business,  for 
his  own  particular  exemption,  can  by  no  meana 
be  granted,  yet  it  is  the  sense  he  entertains  of 
the  value  of  his  professional  duties,  which  de- 
ceives him.  It  leads  him  to  believe,  that  there 
can  be  no  evil  in  substituting  business  for  devo- 
tion. He  is  conscious  that  he  is  industrious, 
and  be  knows  that  industry  is  a  great  moral 
quality.  He  is  rightly  persuaded,  that  the  man 
of  pleasure  has  no  such  plea  to  produce.  He 
therefore  imposes  on  himself,  with  the  belief 
that  there  can  be  no  harm  in  substituting  a  mo- 
ral for  a  relifrious  exercise  ;  for  he  has  learned 
to  think  highly  of  morality,  while  he  assigns  to 
religion  only  an  inferior  degree  in  his  scale  of 
duties. 

He  usually  goes  to  church  once  on  the  Sun. 
day ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  infringe  on  his  reli- 
gious system  to  examine  his  acooants^  to  give 
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■  fr«ftt  dinner,  or  to  begin  a  jonmey  on  that 
day. 

Now  it  is  a  Berioas  troth,  that  there  is  no  roan 
to  whom  prayer  it  more  imperatively  a  duly,  or 
more  obvioualy  a  neceatity,  than  to  the  man  of 
bonneee ;  whether  in  the  higher  or  the  middle 
daeees  of  aociety.  There  is  no  man  who  more 
■tends  in  need  of  quieting  his  anxiiies,  regu. 
lating  his  tempers,  cooling  his  spirits  by  a  de. 
root  application  for  the  blessing  of  God ;  none 
to  whom  it  is  more  necessary  to  implore  the  di- 
vine protection  for  the  duties,  or  preservation 
from  the  dangers  of  the  scene  in  which  he  is 
about  to  engage ;  none  to  whom  it  is  more  im. 
portent  to  solicit  direction  in  the  difficulties 
which  the  day  may  produce ;  none  on  whom  it 
is  more  incumbent  to  solicit  support  against  the 
temptations  which  may  be  about  to  assail  him  ; 
none  to  whom  the  petition  for  an  enlightened 
conscience,  an  upright  intention,  a  sound  pro- 
bity, and  an  undeviating  sincerity,  is  of  more 
importance. 

What  is  so  likely  as  prayer  to  enable  him  to 
stand  prepared  to  meet  the  accidental  6uctaa. 
tions  in  his  affairs,  to  receive  without  inebria- 
tion,  a  sudden  flow  of  prosperoos  fortune,  or  to 
eustain  any  adverse  circumstance  with  resigna- 
tion? 

Even  persons  in  more  retired  sitoations,  even 
those  who  have  made  considerable  advances  in 
religion  cannot  but  acknowledge  how  much  the 
ordinary  and  necessary  cares  of  daily  life,  espe- 
cially, how  much  any  unexpected  accession  to 
them,  are  likely  to  cause  absence  and  distractioii 
in  their  devotions : — how  much  then  ought  they, 
whose  whole  life  is  business,  to  boon  their  guard 
against  these  dangers,  to  double  their  vigilance 
against  them,  and  lo  implore  direction  under 
them. 

Were  the  Christian  soldier  accustomed  never 
to  engage  in  the  moral  battle  of  daily  life,  with- 
out putting  on  this  panoply,  the  shafts  of  tempta. 
tion  would  strike  with  a  feeble  and  erring  blow ; 
they  would  not  so  deeply  pierce  the  guarded 
heart.  And  were  fervent  humble  daily  prayer 
once  conscientiously  adopted,  its  effects  would 
reach  beyond  the  week-day  engagements.  It 
would  gradually  extend  its  benign  influence  to 
the  postponing  of  settling  accounts,  the  festive 
dinner,  and  the  not  absolutely  oAcessary  jour- 
ney, to  one  of  thoee  six  days  in  which  we  are 
enjoined  to  labour.  It  would  lead  him  to  the 
habit  of  doing  *  no  manner  of  work'  on  that  day, 
in  which  the  doing  of  it  was  prohibited  by  Uie 
great  Lawgiver  in  his  own  person. 

We  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  di- 
versities of  character,  occasional  events,  differ- 
ence in  the  state  of  mind  as  well  as  of  circom- 
stancee,  which  may  not  only  render  the  prayer 
which  is  suitable  to  one  man  unsuitable  to  an- 
other, but  unsuitable  to  the  same  man  under 
every  alteration  of  circumstances. 

But  among  the  proper  topics  for  prayer,  there 
is  one  which,  being  of  universal  interest  ought 
not  to  be  omitted.  For  by  whatever  dissimi- 
larity of  character,  capacity,  profession,  station, 
or  temper,  the  condition  of  man,  and,  of  course, 
the  nature  of  prayer,  is  diversified — there  is  one 
grand  point  of  union,  one  circumstance,  one  con- 
dition, in  whi'^*;  iimj  most  all  meet ;  one  state, 


of  which  every  man  is  equally  CMrtain;  one 

event  which  happeneth  to  all, — *  it  is  appointed 
onto  every  man  once  to  die.*  The  rugged  road 
of  sorrow,  the  flowery  path  of  pleasure,  as  well  as 

*  The  paths  of  glory,  lead  hot  to  the  grave.* 

In  praying,  therefore,  against  the  fear  of  deatb* 
we  do  not  pray  against  a  contingent  but  a  cer- 
tain evil ;  we  pray  to  be  delivered  from  the  over, 
whelming  dread  of  that  house  which  is  sppoint. 
ed  for  all  living— -we  are  put  in  mind  that  all 
who  are  born  must  die! 

'  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand.*  To  what 
purpose  does  the  apoetto  convert  this  awfol  pro- 
clamation ?  Does  be  use  it  lo  encourage  gloomy 
tempers,  to  invite  to  unprofitable  melancholy  7 
No :  he  uses  the  solemn  admonition  to  stir  os  up 
to  moral  -goodness — ^therefbre,  *be  sober* — be 
does  more,  he  uses  it  to  excite  us  to  religiona 
vigilsnoe, — *  and  watch  unto  prayer.* 

Some  men,  and  they  are  not  the  best  men, 
talk  boldly  of  death,  especially  while  they  sup^ 
pose  it  to  be  at  a  distance ;  but  this  boastful  he- 
roism is  a  very  equivocal  symptom  of  their  being 
in  a  proper  state  to  meet  it.  Others  of  a  less  con- 
fident, but  not  more  serious  cast  of  mind,  take 
pains  to  keep  it  as  far  as  possible  from  their 
thoughts,  lest  the  indulging  such  gloomy  reflec- 
tions should  make  them  uneasy,  and  embitter 
their  present  enjoyments.  They  banish  it,  in- 
deed, from  their  thoughts,  as  they  do  other  un- 
pleasant subjects ;  but  it  is  no  proof  that  we  do 
not  fear  a  thing,  because  we  manage  to  keep  it 
out  of  sight ;  on  the  contrary,  the  effort  betrays 
the  very  fear  which  it  denies. 

There  is  an  inconsistency  in  the  character  of 
man,  so  prepoeterons,  thst  we  should  not  believe 
it,  if  we  did  not  feel  as  well  as  see  it  We  con- 
tinue earerly  to  catch  at  the  things  which  are 
always  sliding  from  us,  and  which  no  grasp  of 
ours  can  retain,  whilst  we  forget  the  things  that 
are  not  only  hastening  to  meet  us,  but  which 
will  remain  with  us,  not  through  time  only,  but 
eternity. 

Others  are  afraid  to  think  of  death  for  the 
same  reason,  thst  they  are  afraid  to  make  their 
will,  lest  it  should  bring  it  nearer  :  but  we  know 
that  we  will  keep  up  the  remembrance  without 
accelerating  the  approach ;  familiarity  with  the 
thought  is  the  best  means  of  conquering  the 
fear.  It  is  not  pusillanimity,  but  prudence,  so 
to  fear  death  as  to  fear  to  meet  it  in  an  nnpre- 
pored  state  of  mind  ;  and  that  fear  will  always 
be  safe  and  salutary,  which  leads  to  the  prepa- 
ration. 

Prayer  against  the  fesr  of  destli,  by  keeping 
up  in  us  a  constant  remembrance  of  our  mor- 
tality, will  help  to  wean  us  from  a  too  intimate 
attachment  to  the  thinif  s  we  are  so  soon  to  quit. 
By  this  habitual  preparation  to  meet  our  Judge, 
we  shall  be  brought  to  pray  more  earnestly  for 
an  interest  in  the  great  Intercessor ;  and  to  strive 
more  effectually  against  every  ofience  which 
may  aggravate  the  awfolness  of  that  meeting.— 
Above  all,  such  a  prayer  will  more  emphatically 
remind  us  that  it  was  sin  which  brought  death 
into  the  world,  which  introduces  that  original 
principle  and  first  act  of  sin,  from  which  all  oar 
natural  evil,  and  practical  ofiences  are  derived. 
I     But  letosnotbeacoasloaMd  tothinkofdenlh 
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wrf  Jtyiffrti  objtt,-—  theicrB 
iB«il«l«d  cireumaUiice  of  ils  oloeiog  mir  eyes 
ibv  ever  o«  all  we  have  been  aceiiatomed  to  ciie- 
ritii ;  let  OS  not  think  of  it  im\y  as  a  eeneifii- 
meat  lo  the  nairow  eharaben  of  the  IooiIh  hoi 
let  us  ever  ooBaaet  with  the  idea  of  ileath,  the 
oonwiliiiy  aaanraaoe  that  to  the  real  Chriatiao* 
itaatiag  iadrawaeot;  thiawill  fill  the  heart 
wkh  boBiitfeee  love  aad  endleea  gratitude  to  Him 
whohaa^xtraoted  it  Thia  tSoofhtof  death, 
the«gfa  it  will  keep  op  m  the  mimi  theaatieipa- 
tioD  of  that  nig htv  whieh  aa  te  thie  world  ahall 
kaow  BO  morniog,  will  alaokeep  op  the  glorioaa 
pnwpeet  of  that  etenul  day  whieh  ehaU  know 
no  Bight. 

FervBBi  pf«f«i  4hat  ^tiviaa  c? ace  nay  pre- 
pare oa  £at  deaih,  willt  if  witdiaHy  adopted^  aa- 
awer  maa  j  great  moral  porpoeeab  It  will  re. 
miiid  every  individaal  of  every  elaaa  that  *  the 
time  ia  ahart*— 4hat  *  there  la  no  repentance  in 
the  grave.* 

To  the flionef  ^patoer,  who  heapeth  np  riehea 
and  nennof  tall  who  ehall  gather  them,  prayer 
will  be  aeenetant  memento  t  it  will  remind  him 
that  he  walketh  in  a  vain  ahadow*  and  diaqniet- 
eth  himoelf  ia  vain ;  it  wilkpemiad  him  of  laying 
up  treaHuee  where  thieves  cannot  enter,  nor 
mat  corrode* 

The  habit  of  pr^ring  against  the  ftar  of  death, 
would  check  the  pride  of  yoatbfiil  fcgaaty,  hy  re- 
minding her  how  soon  it  moat  say  to  the  worm. 
Thou  art  my  fiaher,and  to  eorrnption.  Thou  art 
my  mother  and  sister. 

The  maa  </  $fniu9^  he  who  thought  that  of 
making  many  books  there  would  be  no  end ; 
who,  in  his  aeal  to  write,  liad  neglected  to  pray; 
who  had  thought  Uttle  of  any  immortality  hut 
that  which  was  lo  be  oenferred  by  the  applaase 
of  dyiag  creatures  like  himself;  who,  in  the 
vanity  of  posseming  talents,  had  fergoUan  that 
he  must  one  d|y  account  for  the  application  of 
them ;  if  happUy  he  should  be  brought  to  see 
the  evil  of  hie  own  heart,  to  feel  the  wants  of  his 
own  soal,  how  intense  will  be  his  repentanoe, 
thai  ha  had  loved .  the  praise  of  men  more  than 
the  praise  of  God!  how  iervenlly  will  he  pray 
that  nis  meicies  may  not  aggravate  the  account 
of  hie  ains ;  that  his  talents  may  not  become  the 
instrument  of  his  punishment !  How  earnestly 
will  he  supplicate  pardon,  how  devently  will  lie 
*  give  glory  to  God,  befbre  his  fcet  etnmhle  on 
the  dark  mountains  V 

The  man  tf  ^nstarsf ,  to  whom  we  have  al- 
readv  adverted,  who  thought  his  sehemee  so 
deeply  laid,  his  speculations  so  prudently  plan* 
nod,  that  nothing  oould  frustrate  them ;  who  cal- 
culated that  the  future  was  as  much  in  his  power 
as  the  present,  forgot  that  death,  that  grand  auh. 
vertcr  of  projeota,  might  interpose  Jiie  o«lo.  This 
roan,  who  could  not  nnd  time  to  pray,  must  find 
time  to  die-»he  may  at  length  find— 4iappy  if  he 
ever  find  it,  that  he  cannot  meet  his  end  with  a 
peaceful  heart,  and  a  resigned  epirit,  without 
the  pmparation  of  prayer  for  support  in  that  aw- 
fnl  period,  *  when  bis  purposes  shall  be  broken 
off  and  all  bis  thoughte  perish.* 

The  man  afpUmmure^  alu  i  what  shall  we  say 
for  him?  He  is  sunk  to  the  loweet  step  of  dsk 
gradation  in  the  moral  scale;  he  has  not  even 
human  aoppacto^  he  bee  roUied  himealf  even 
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of  the  ordinary  consolatiane  leeoited  to  by  ordi- 
nary meo.  He  has  nosUy  on  which  to  lay  hold, 
no  tartg  at  which  to  catch,  no  pretence  by  which 
to  flatter  himself  into  a  false  peace ;  no  recollec- 
tion of  past  nsefolneee ;  he  has  neither  served 
his  country ;  nor  benefitted  society — what  shall 
we  say  for  him  7  If  he  pray  not  for  himself,  we 
must  pray  for  him— with  God  ail  things  are  poe- 
sibie. 

The  picfrioC,  tndefatigafale  in  the  public  eer- 
viee,  distinguished  for  integrity ;  but  neglect- 
ing the  offioee  of  Christianity ;  whose  lofly  cha- 
racter poarer  had  not  warped,  nor  cupidity  de- 
baaed,  but  whoee  religious  principles,  though 
they  had  never  been  renounced,  had  not  been 
kept  in  exercise ;  a  spirit  of  rare  disinterested- 
nesa ;  a  moraliet  of  nnblanebed  honour,  bat  who 
pleaded  that  doty  had  left  him  little  time  for  de- 
votion \  Should  divine  grace  incline  him  at  laat 
to  aaek  God,  shtmld  he  aegin  to  pray  to  be  pre- 
pared for  death  and  JM^ment,  be  will  deeply 
regret  with  the  contrite  cardinal,  not  that  be 
served  hie  king  ikitbfiHIy,  but  that  his  higher 
servieea  had  not  been  devoted  to  their  higlieet 
object.  In  this  frame  of  mind,  that  ambUion 
which  was  satisfied  with  what  earth  could  give, 
or  kings  reward,  will  appear  no  longer  gkuiona 
in  his  eyee.  True  and  juat  to  his  king,  devoted 
to  bis  country,  faithful  to  all  bat  his  God  and 
bimsnlC  he  now  lamente  that  he  had  neglected 
to  seek  a  batter  country,  neglected  to  serve  the 
King  Eternal,  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate ; 
negleeted  to  obtain  ao  interest  in  a  kingdom 
which  shall  not  be  moved.  He  feels  that  mere 
patriotism,  grand  as  is  ite  object,  and  important 
ae  ia  ite  eml,  will  not  afibtd  support  to  a  soul 
sinking  at  the  approach  of  the  inevitable  hour, 
at  the  view  of  final  judgment 

The  Aero,  who,  in  the  hot  engageoMnt,  eor- 
rounded  with  the  *  pride,  pomp,  and  ciramn* 
stance  of  war,*  bravely  defied  death ;  forgot  aU 
that  waa  peraonal,  and  only  remembered— nobly 
remembered,  hie  country,  and  hie  immediate 
duty  ^-animated  with  the  gk>ry  that  was  to  ba^ 
acquired  with  hie  arm,  and  almost  ready  to  eji- 
ekim  with  the  Roman  patriot ; 


-Wbat  pity 


Tlutt  we  can  die  but  once  to  serre  oar  MMatry  f 

yet  thia  hero,  if  he  had  ever  made  a  conscienen 
of  prayer,  may  he  not  hereafter  find,  that  tha 
moat  aoccessral  instrumentality  b  a  diatinet 
thing  in  itsel£|  and  will  b»  different  in  ite  re- 
suite,  from  pereonal  piety  ?  May  he  not  find 
that,  though  he  saved  others,  himself  he  cannot 
save  7 

If^  however,  in  after-lifo^  in  the  cool  shade  of 
honourable  retirement,  he  be  brought  through 
the  grace  of  God,  to  habituate  himaelf  to  eemesi 
prayer,  he  will  deeply  regret  that  he  never  en- 
tered the  field  of  battle  without  imploring  the 
fovour  of  the  God  of  battles;  that  he  had  ever 
returned  alive  from  alaughtered  squadrons,  with- 
out adoring  the  Author  of  his  providential  pre- 
servation. If  his  penitence  be  sincere,  his  prayer 
will  be  effectual.  It  will  fortify  him  under  tbn 
mere  depressing  prospect  of  that  death  which  is 
soon  to  be  enoountered  in  the  solitude  of  hie 
darkened  chamber,  without  witnesses,  without 
glory,  without  tha  cheering  handt  wilbont  th# 
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■pirit-vttrriDf  dhun;  wilhoiit  tiM  tamnltiioas 
aoelamation ;  with  no  ol»j«eta  to  distract  his  at. 
lantion ;  no  ooDflictinf  ooneems  to  divide  his 
thoajrhts ;  no  human  arm,  either  of  others  or 
his  own,  on  which  to  depend.  This  timely  re- 
flection, this  late,  thong  h  never  too  late  prayer, 
may  still  prepare  him  wr  a  peaoeful  dyin^ .hed ; 
may  lead  him  to  lean  on  a  stronger  arm  than 
his  own,  or  that  of  an  army  ;  may  condoct  him 
to  a  victory  over  his  last  enemy,  and  thus  dis. 
pose  him  to  meet  death  in  a  ssier  stato  than 
when  ha  despised  it  in  the  field,  ma^  hrinf  htm 
to  acknowledge,  that  while  he  eontmned  to  live 
without  sobjeetion  to  the  Captain  of  his  salva- 
tion, thoof h  he  had  feofhl  bravely,  he  had  not 
yet  feof  ht  the  good  flf  ht 
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In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  obeerv- 
•d,  as  to  convenient  eeaeone  for  prayer,  we 
eannoC  but  remark,  that  many  Christiai|s  have 
been  enabled  to  convert  their  trials  into  bless- 
ings, by  fradoaHy  bringioff  themeelves  to  de- 
vote the  boors  oi  wakefnl  and  ev«n  painful 
nif hto  to  devout  meditation  and  pnyw.    By 
doinf  at  first  some  violence  to  their  inclinations, 
Ihey  have  aAerwards  found  in  it  both  profit  and 
pleasure.    The  ni; ht  has  been  made  to  them  a 
season  of  heart-eearehinf  thoof  ht  and  spiritual 
eonsolation.    Solitude  and  stillneee  oompietely 
shut  out  the  world ;  ito  bueinese,  its  caree,  its 
impertinences.    The  mind  ie  sobered,  the  pas- 
akms  are  stilled,  it  seems  to  the  watehfiil  Chris, 
tian  as  if  there  were  in  the  universe  only  God 
•ad  his  own  sooL    It  is  an  inexpressible  conso- 
lation to  him  to  Ael  that  the  one  Being  in  the 
mniverse,  who  never  shimbereth  nor  eleepeth, 
is  the  lOTf  Being  to  whom  he  hae  free  access, 
even  in  tho  most  unseasonable  hours.    The  fa- 
wities  of  the  mind  mav  not.  perhaps,  bo  in  their 
highest  exercise,  but  the  affections  of  the  heart, 
ftom  the  exclusion  of  dtstraoting  objects,  more 
leadilv  ascend  to  their  noUeet  object    Night 
and  wrknees  are  no  parasites :  conscience  is 
more  easily  alarmed.    It  puts  on  fewer  die- 
goises.   We  appear  to  ourseNes  more  what  we 
really  are.    This  detection  is  salutary.    The 
glare  which  the  cheerful  day-light,  business, 
pleasure  and  company,  had  shed  over  all  objects, 
m  withdrawn.    ftBhemes  which,  in  the  day  had 
appeared    plansible,    now    preeent   objections. 
Woat  had  then  appeared  sale,  now,  at  least, 
seems  to  require  deliberation.    This  silent  sea- 
son of  self-examination,  ie  a  keen  detector  of 
any  latent  evil,  which,  like  the  ttj  in  the  box  of 
perfume,  may  currupt  much  that  is  pose. 

When  this  communion  with  God  can  be  main- 
tained, it  supplies  deficiencies  of  devotion  to 
those  who  have  little  leisure  during  the  day ; 
and,  by  thus  rescuing  these  otherwise  lost  hours, 
it  snatohes  time  from  oblivion,  at  once  addk  to 
the  length  of  life,  and  weans  from  tlie  iove  of  it. 

If  the  wearied  and  reetless  body  be  tempted 
to  exclaim  ^  would  God  it  were  morning,*  the 
very  term  soggeete  the  meet  consoKnr  of  all 
The  qoiek  mind  sheote  forward  beyond 


this  vale  of  tears,  beywid  the  dark  valisy  eTIb* 
shadow  of  death  ;  it  stretches  onward  to  the  joy. 
fol  morning  of  the  Resurrection ;  it  antidpatee 
that  blessed  state  where  there  is  no  more  weep, 
ing  and  no  more  night^-no  weeping,  for  6od*s 
own  hand  shall  wipe  awav  the  tears;  no  night, 
for  the  Lamb  hionaelf  shall  be  the  light 

If  dieqnalifying  pain,  or  distressing  languor, 
prevent  the  utterance  of  supplication,  patience 
is  itself  a  prayer,  and  a  prayer  which  will  not 
fail  to  be  heard.  We  have  a  striking  instenee 
of  an  anawer  to  silent  prayer,  in  the  case  of  Mo- 
see.  In  a  eituatioo  of  extreme  distress,  when  he 
had  iot  ottered  m  word,  *  tho  Lord  said  onto  him, 
I  have  heard  thy  crying.* 

The  tender  mercy  of  oor  eompasaionate  Fa- 
ther wiH  make  sense,  and  find  meaning  in  a 
prayer  which  ie  almost  unintelligible  to  the  lan- 
guid suiibrer  who  oflbrs  it  God  wante  not  to 
be  inlbrmed,  he  wante  only  to  be  reraembered, 
to  be  loved,  to  be  songht 

If,  however,  in  the  condoct  of  this  nightly 
watching,  and  this  nightly  prayer,  yoor  own 
etock  of  thought  or  expreseion  is  abscuuteiy  do- , 
fieient,  propheto  and  apostlea  will  not  only  afford 
you  the  meet  encooraffing  examples,  but  most 
perleot  assistanre.  More  eepecially  the  royal 
treasury  of  king  David  liee  open  to  you ;  and 
whatever  are  yoor  wanta^  tiwre  yoor  reeouroee 
are  inexhaustible. 

What  joyfol  appieals  does  the  peahnist  make 
to  Him  to  whom  the  darkneee  and  the  Itfiht  are 
both  alike  I  *  Have  I  not  remembered  Thee  in 
my  bed,  and  thooght  upon  thee  when  I  was 
waking?*  *In  the  night,*  he  again  exclaims, 
*I  commune  with  my  own  heart,  and  search 
out  my  spirit*  And  of  this  holy  practice  was 
he  so  little  weary,  that  he  reeolved  to  persevere 
in  it  *  As  long  as  1  live  will  I  magnify  Thee  in 
this  manner.*  Similar  to  this  is  Uie  apostrophe 
of  the  evangelical  prophet^—*  With  my  soul  have 
I  deeired  Thee  in  the  night' 

The  Psalms  of  David  exhibit  the  finest  specie 
men  of  experimentel  religion  in  the  world. 
They  are  attended  with  this  singular  adrantage 
and  this  unspeakable  comfort,  that  in  them  God 
speaks  to  us  and  we  speak  to  Him.  This  do 
lightfol  interlocution  between  the  King  of  sawte 
and  the  penitent  sinner;  thie  Interchange  of 
character,  this  mixture  of  prayer  and  promise^ 
of  help  impkired  and  grace  bestowed,  of  weak- 
neee  pleaded  and  strength  imparted,  of  favour 
shown  and  gratitude  retamed,  of  proetration  on 
one  part  and  encouragement  on  the  other,  of 
abounding  sorrow,  and  overflowing  mercy,  thie 
beautiful  variety  of  affecting  intercourse  be- 
tween sinful  dust  and  infinite  goodness,  litis  tho 
abased  penitent  into  the  cloeest  and  most  ele- 
vating eommonion  with  his  Saviour  and  hie 
God. 

Yet,  inestimable  as  are  the  Psalms  of  Davids 
in  every  point  of  view,  and  especially  for  the 
purpose  here  recommended,  as  a  refuge  for  the 
suffiiring  body,  the  wakeful  mind,  the  prayin|^ 
spirit,  and  the  oppressed  hesrtn^that  very  sanctK 
t^,  and  depth  of  devotional  feeling,  which  is  their 
Iifb. blood,  may  lead  to  a  dangerous  misapplica- 
tioa  in  the  mouth  of  the  irreligious.  Holy  ex- 
pressions in  prayer,  and  ebullitions  of  grateful 
praiee^  om  more  ooidly  oommltted  to  the  mm 
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tjt  iimm  improved  apoa  the  heart  And  is  there 
not  fome  danger,  that  not  only  the  mere  tor- 
malieli  but  even  the  immoral  man  may  apply 
tu  himaelf  lentimenta,  declarations,  aBsurances, 
and  comforts,  which  can  only  belong  to  the  real 
Christian  7  For  instance ;  the  arrogant  man,  as 
if|  like  the  der?ise  in  the  Persian  nbie,  he  had 
shot  his  soul  into  the  character  he  assumes,  re- 
peata  with  complete  self-applicatioii,  *Lord,  I 
am  not  high-minded  ;*  the  trifler  says,  *  I  hate 
vain  thoughts;'  the  irreligious,  *Lord  how  I 
love  thy  law.'  He  who  seldom  prays  at  all, 
eonfidently  repeats, '  All  the  day  long  I  am  oc 
eupied  in  thy  statates.*  The  covetous,  in  the 
words  of  Paul  or  David,  with  as  much  self.oom- 
plaoeney  deprecates  avarice,  as  if  the  anathema 
against  it  had  ever  opened  either  his  heart  or 
his  purse. 

da  the  other  hand,  as  the  hardest  substances, 
by  continual  attrition,  are  at  Imigth  penetrated, 
it  is  the  pleasing  task  of  charity  to  hope,  that 
the  habitual  repetition  of  such  ieelings,  senti- 
ments, and  principlee  may  sink  into  the  hard 
heart,  may  lead  its  poesesaor  to  look  into  him- 
self, to  compare  what  he  feels  with  what  he 
reads,  and  by  discovering  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween  his  life  and  his  prayers,  may  open  his 
eyes  on  his  own  danger,  till  by  the  grace  of 
God  the  holy  vehicle  of  his  hypocrisy  may  be 
made  that  of  his  conversion. 

Perhaps  you  are  a  doubting,  weak,  and  trem- 
bling penitent ;  not  indeed  doubting  of  the  mer- 
cies of  Grod,  but  of  your  own  interest  in  them. 
This  feeling  may  arise  from  a  deep  and  hum- 
bling Bcnse  of  your  own  sins  and  infirmities,  ra- 
ther  than  from  any  criminal  unbelief!  Here 
comes  in  to  your  relief  a  whole  host  of  gracious 
promises,  peculiarly  adapted  to  your  case.  The 
tender  images  of  *  the  smoking  flax,'  and  *  the 
bruised  reed,*  the  promised  acceptance  of  *  the 
contrite  spirit,  and  the  broken  heart.'  But  be- 
yond  all  praise  is  the  consoling  assurance  of  our 
great  High  Priest,  that  *  he  is  touched  with  the 
neling  of  our  infirmities.'  Touched  with  them, 
not  only  when  he  was  '  a  man  of  sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  grief,*  but  now  when  he  is  even 
'ascended  to  the  glory  which  he  had  with  his 
Fsther  before  the  world  began.* 

How  soothinff  is  this  expression  of  the  Divine 
eompassbn !  It  is  not  barely  the  hearing  or 
the  seeing,  it  is  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities. 
He  was  m  all  poinu  tempted  like  as  we  are 
This  is  the  roost  exquisite  touch  of  sympathy ; 
he  not  only  sulfiired  but  was  tempted ;  here  in- 
deed the  resemblance  has  its  limitation  ;  for  he 
was  without  sin.  He  knew  the  condition  of 
'  being  tempted,*  but  not  that  of  yielding  to  it 
It  is  Uiis  feeling  of  being  tempted,  which  gives 
him  such  an  intimate  concern  in  the  feeble  fear- 
ful Christian.  He  sends  the  angel  of  his  pre- 
sence, and  saves  them.  What  a  striking  con- 
firmation  of  the  blessed  truth,  that  in  all  our 
afflictions  he  is  afHicied,  is  the  awful  interroga- 
tion, '  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou,*— >not 
my  church,  but  *  me  V 

It  is  a  farther  encouragement  to  the  dejected 
spirit,  that  the  Almighty  was  not  contented  to 
show  his  willingness  to  pardon  by  single  decla- 
rations, however  strong  and  full.  He  has  heaped 
jp  worda»  he  hae  crowded  images,  he  has  aoco* 


mnlated  expressions,  he  has  exhausted  hnguage, 
by  all  the  variety  of  synonymes  which  express 
love,  mercy,  pardon,  and  acceptance.  They  are 
graciously  crowded  together,  that  the  trembling 
mourner  who  was  not  sufficiently  assured  by 
one,  might  be  encouraged  by  another.  And  it 
is  the  consummation  of  the  Divine  goodness 
that  this  meesage  is  not  sent  by  his  ambassador, 
hot  that  the  King  of  kings,  the  blessed  snd  only 
Potentate,  condescends  himself  to  pronounce 
this  royal  proolama^on, '  The  Lord,  the  Lord 
God,  mercifiil  and  gracious,  lonff-soffering  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy 
for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression, 
and  ein !'  Forgiving  indeed,  but  in  consonance 
with  his  just  demand  of  repentance  and  reforma- 
tion, *  who  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guiltv.' 

The  ardent  and  affectionate  AposUe  <m  the 
Gentiles,  within  a  very  few  verses,  has  also  re- 
presented the  Almighty  under  every  character 
that  is  endesring  and  consoling.  He  denomi- 
nates  him  *  the  God  of  patience  and  of  comfort,' 
*  the  God  of  hope  and  of  peace ;'  titles  which  are 
peculiarly  addressed  to  all  the  exigencies  of 
man,  and  graciously  expressive  of  God's  will 
and  power  to  supply  them.  There  is  an  appro- 
priation of  the  terms  tp  the  state  of  the  fallen 
children  of  mortality,  calculated  to  take  away 
all  fear,  and  to  fill  the  vacant  room  with  love, 
and  peace,  and  gratitude  unspeakable. 

Refuse  not  then  to  take  comfort  from  the  pro- 
mises of  God,  when  perhaps  you  are  easily  sa^ 
tisfied  with  the  assurance  of  pardon  from  a  frail 
and  sinful  creature  like  yourself  whom  you  had 
offended.  Why  is  God  the  only  being  who  is 
not  believed  7  who  is  not  trusted  7  O  thou  that 
hearest  prayert  why  unto  Thee  will  not  all  flesh 
oome7 

But  though  Gvod's  pardoning  grace  knows  no 
bounds,  his  sanctifying  grace  is  given  by  mea- 
sure, is  given  as  we  use  what  we  have  already 
received.  God  seems  to  nworre  in  his  own 
hands  a  provision  for  our  humility,  and  thus 
keeps  prater  in  full  exercise.  The  one  is  pro- 
gressive in  its  operation,  the  other  is  full  and 
free,  bestowed,  not  for  any  righteousnees  in  the 
receiver,  but  for  that  full  and  perfect  oblation 
once  made  for  sin.  Is  it  not  a  most  fallacious 
trust  to  expect  that  our  sins  will  be  blotted  out 
without  that  habitual  repentance  annexed  to  the 
promise  7  It  is  vain  to  offer  the  bribe  of  burnt 
offerings,  the  thousands  of  rams,  or  the  rivers 
of  oil.  God  desiree  not  to  be  paid  for  our  par- 
don, nor  profited  by  our  offerings.  He  never 
sells  his  favours.  The  riches  of  the  universe, 
which  are  indeed  already  his,  could  not  procure 
the  pardon  of  a  single  sinner,  but  he  prescribee 
the  duty,  when  he  promises  the  pardon.  *  Re. 
pent,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out* 

It  would  therefore  supply  ample  matter  for 
habitual  prayer,  had  we  only  the  sins  of  our  na- 
ture to  lament ;  but  when  te  these  we  add  our 
practical  offences,  oh,  how  great  is  the  sum  of 
them !  Yet  though  they  are  more  than  we  ran  \ 
express,  they  are  not  greater  than  God  can  for- 
give ;  not  more  than  the  blood  which  was  shed 
for  them  can  wash  out 

But  he  to  whom  the  duty  of  prayer  is  tm- 
known,  and  by  whom  the  privilege  of  prayer  it 
onfolti  or  he  by  whom  it  is  negleotedy  or  he  whs 
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it  lor  Ibrm  aad  nol  firooi  fee]iii|r«  maj  pf<»- 
bebly  tay,  Will  this  work,  weviiome  evan  if 
necesamry,  never  know  an  end  7  Will  there  be 
no  period  when  God  will  dispense  with  its  regu- 
lar ezeroise  T  Will  there  never  be  such  an  at- 
tainment of  the  end  proposed,  u  that  we  may 
be  alk>wed  to  discontinoe  the  mean*? 

To  these  interrogatories  there  is  bat  one  an- 
swer, an  answer  which  shall  be  also  made,  by 
an  appeal  to  the  enqoirer  himself. 

If  tJiere  is  any  day  in  whioh  we  are  qnite  cer- 
tain that  we  shall  meet  with  no  trial  fVom  Pre- 
videnoe,  no  temptation  from  the  world,  any  day 
in  whioh  we  shall  be  sore  to  have  no  wronr 
tempers  exeited  in  onreelves,  no  eall  to  bear  with 
those  of  others,  no  misfortone  to  eBooanter,«nd 
no  need  of  Divine  aasistanee  to  endnre  it,  on  that 
moniinf  we  may  mMj  omit  oar  prayer. 

If  there  is  any  evening  in  whieh  we  have  re- 
•eived  no  proteetion  from  Ood,  and  experieneed 
BO  mercy  at  his  hands ;  if  we  have  not  loet  a 
•ingle  opportunity  of  doing  or  receiving  good,  if 
we  are  qnite  certain  that  we  have  not  once 
spoken  nnadvisedly  with  oar  lips,  nor  entertain, 
ed  one  vain  or  idle  thoo^t  in  oar  heart,  on  that 
■ight  we  mav  safely  omit  praise  to  God,  and  the 
eonfesslon  of  oar  own  einfblnees,  on  that  night 
we  may  safely  omit  haroiliation  and  thanksgiv- 
Ing.  To  repeat  the  oonverse  would  be  super- 
liuoos. 

When  we  can  oonseientioasly  say,  that  reli- 
gioB  has  given  a  tone  to  our  condoot,  a  law  to 
oor  actions,  a  rule  to  our  thooghts,  a  bridle  to 
oor  tongoe,  a  reetraint  to  every  wrong  passion,  a 
eheok  to  every  evil  temper,  then,  some  will  say, 
we  may  safely  be  dismissed  from  the  drudgery 
of  prayer,  it  will  then  have  answered  all  the  end 
which  yon  so  tiresomely  reoommend.  8b  fkr 
from  it,  we  really  figure  to  ourselves,  that  if  we 
eoold  hope  to  hear  of  a  being  broaght  to  such 

Crfection  of  discipline,  it  would  unqaeetionably 
Ibund  that  this  would  be  the  very  being  who 
would  continue  most  perseveringly  in  the  prac 
tiee  of  that  devotion,  which  had  so  materially 
oontribuled  to  bring  his  heart  and  mind  into  so 
desirable  a  state,  who  would  most  tremble  to 
discontinue  prayer,  who  would  be  meet  appalled 
at  the  thought  of  the  condition  into  whieh  such 
disoontinuanos  would  be  likely  to  reduce  hjm. 
Whatever  othera  do,  he  will  continue  forever  to 
*siog  praises  unto  Thee,  O  Thou  most  Highest ; 
he  will  continue  to  tell  of  Thy  loving  kindness 
early  in  the  morning,  and  of  Thy  truth  in  the 
Bight  season.* 

It  is  true  that  while  he  considered  religion  as 
■omething  nominal  and  ceremonial,  rather  than 
as  a  principle  of  spirit  and  of  lifb,  he  Alt  nothing 
encouraging,  nothing  refreshing,  nothing  de- 
lightfol  in  prayer.  But  since  he  began  to  foel 
it  as  the  means  of  procuring  the  most  substan- 
tial blessings  to  his  heart ;  since  he  began  to 
experience  something  of  the  realization  <^  the 
promisee  to  his  soul,  in  the  peHbrmence  of  this 
exercise,  he  finde  there  is  no  employment  so  sa- 
tisfaotory,  none  that  his  mind  can  so  little  do 
without;  none  that  so  efibctually  raises  him 
above  the  world,  none  that  so  opens  his  eyes  to 
its  emptv  shadows,  none  whioh  can  make  him 
look  with  so  much  ipdiflersnce  on  its  Iving  va- 
ottaos;  none  that  eas  so  poworfrdly  dated  him 


ogaiBst  the  oMaults  of  temptatioo,  oad  the  at 
lurements  of  pleasure,  none  that  can  so  sustain 
him  under  labour,  so  carry  him  through  dilB- 
eultiee ;  none  that  can  so  qaicken  him  in  the 
practice  of  every  virtue,  and  animate  htm  in  the 
discharge  of  every  duty. 

But  if  prayer  be  so  ezhilirating  to  the  soul, 
what  shall  be  said  of  praise  ?  Praise  is  the  only 
emplovment,  we  had  almost  said,  it  is  the  only 
duty,  in  which  self  finds  no  part  In  praise  we 
go  out  of  ourselves,  and  think  only  of  Him  to 
whom  we  offer  it  It  is  the  moat  purely  disio- 
tereeted  of  all  cervices.  It  is  gratitude  wiibooC 
solieitatioo,  acknowledgment  without  petition. 
Prayer  is  the  overflowing  ezpressioa  of  car 
wants,  praise  of  our  alfeotione.  Prayer  is  the 
language  of  the  deetitote,  praise  of  the  redeeui- 
ed,  sinner.  If  the  angelic  spirits  olihr  their 
praisee  exempt  from  our  mixture  of  infirmity  or 
alloy,  yet  wa  have  a  motive  for  gratitude,  no. 
known  even  to  the  angels.  They  are  unfiUlen 
beings ;  thev  Cannot  sav  as  we  can,  *  Worthy 
the  fjamh,  for  he  was  slain  for  as.*-^Prayer  m 
proepeotive.  Praise  takes  in,  in  its  wide  range, 
enjoyment  of  present,  remembranoe  of  past, 
and  anticipation  of  fiiture  bleeeings.  Prayer 
points  the  only  way  to  heaven,  *  praiae  is  already 
there.* 


On  /nterossfsfy  Prvytr. 


Tm  social  afleetions  were  given  as  not  only 
for  tlie  kindliest,  but  the  noblest  purposes.  The 
eharities  of  fttber,  son,  and  brother,  were  be. 
stowed,  not  only  to  make  lifo  pleasant,'but  to 
make  it  ueefiil ;  not  only  that  we  might  oontri* 
bnte  to  the  preeent  comfort,  but  to  the  eternal 
benefit  of  each  other. 

Theee  heaven-implanted  allbetioDs  are  never 
brouf  ht  into  exercise  more  properly,  nor  with 
more  lively  foelings,  than  in  intercessory  prayer. 
Our  friends  may  have  wants  which  we  caanot 
remove,  desires  which  we  cannot  gratify,  afflio- 
tions  which  we  cannot  relieve,  but  is  always  In 
our  power  to  bring  them  before  God ;  to  pray 
for  them  whenever  we  pray  lor  ourselves.  This, 
as  it  is  a  most  pleasant  and  easy,  so  it  is  an  in- 
dispensable  oUigatioa.  It  is  a  duty  which 
brings  the  soeiar  afibetioBs  into  their  highcft 
exerciee,  and  whieh  may  be  reeiproeally  paid 
and  received. 

The  same  Scripturas  which  expressly  enjoin 
that  Bupplicatioo,  prayers,  intoroeseion,  and  giv. 
ing  of  thanks  be  made  for  all  men,  fiirnish  also 
numerous  examples  of  the  efficacy  of  interces- 
sory prayer.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  instance 
of  the  rain  obtained  by  the  prayers  of  Elijah,  or 
the  earlier  availing  intercessions  of  Moses,  with 
other  public  deliverances  eftcted  in  the  saoM 
manner. 

Though  the  pereeveranee  of  A  brabam's  prayer 
did  not  prevent  the  extermination  of  the  pollated 
city,  yet  doubtless  the  blessing  he  solicited  for 
it  returned  unto  his  own  bosom,  and  the  sue 
cessivs  promises  made  by  the  Almighty  Judge  to 
the  eoccestively  reduced  number  of  the  righte- 
ous, for  whose  sake  the  petition  for  preeervation 
was  ofihnd,  mflbrd  a  proof  of  tha  Divina  appro* 
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and  a  ttrikinir  eneooraf  ement  to  persist 
in  th«  duty  of  intercessory  pnyer.  The  pro- 
mise of  God  w«s  not  withdrawn.  The  prayer 
was  conditional,  and  could  the  petitioner  have 
made  op  his  very  lowest  compliment,  the  city 
had  been  saved.  The  interceding  heart  in  any 
•vent  is  sure  to  gain  something  for  itself. 

Prayer  is  such  an  enlarger  of  the  affections, 
•och  an  opener  of  the  heart,  that  we  cannot  bnt 
wonder  how  any  who  live  in  the  practice  of  it, 
ahoold  be  pennrious  in  their  alms ;  or,  if  they 
do  give,  should  do  it  *  grudgingly  or  of  neces- 
aity.*  Sorely  if  our  prayer  be  cordial,  we  shall 
be  more  ready  to  assiet  as  well  as  to  love  those 
§br  whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of  making  sup- 
plication to  God.  It  is  impossible  to  pray  sin- 
eerely  (or  the  well-being  of  others,  without  being 
desirous  of  contributing  to  it.  We  can  hardly 
conceive  a  moie  complete  species  of  selMecep- 
tion  than  that  practised  by  an  avaricious  pro- 
lessor  of  religion,  one  who  goes  on  mechanically 
to  pray  for  the  poor,  whilst  his  prayer  has  neither 
opened  his  heart  nor  his  purse.  He  may  value 
himself  on  this,  as  on  other  instances  of  his  in- 
genuity, in  having  found  ont  so  cheap  a  way  of 
doing  good,  and  go  on  contented)?,  till  he  hear 
those  tremendous  words  of  ezclusion,  *  Inas- 
much  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
ye  did  it  not  to  me.* 

There  is  a  generosity  in  religion.  The  same 
principle  which  disposes  a  Christian  to  contri- 
bute to  the  temporal  interests  of  those  he  loves, 
inclines  him  to  breathe  his  earnest  supplica- 
tion for  their  spiritual  benefit  Not  only  does 
prayers  for  others  promote  natural  affection,  not 
only  does  it  soften  the  heart  of  him  who  inter- 
cedes,  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  for  whom  the 
intercession  is  made,  may  reap  the  benefiL 

But  our  intercessions  must  neither  dwell  in 
generalities  for  the  public  nor  in  limitations  to 
the  wants  of  our  particular  friends. 

The  Christian  is  the  friend  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  the  children  of  mortality.  In  toe  fulness 
of  our  compassion  for  the  miseries  of  mankind, 
we  poor  out  our  hearts  in  prayer  for  the  poor 
and  destitute,  and  we  do  well.  But  there  is 
another  and  a  large  class  who  are  still  mora  ob- 
jects of  our  pity,  and  consequently  should  be  of 
our  prayer.  We  pray  for  those  who  have  no 
portion  in  this  world,  bnt  do  we  not  sometimes 
forget  to  pray  for  those  who  have  their  whole 
portion  in  it  ?  We  pray  for  the  praying  servants 
ef  G^,  but  perhaps  we  neglect  to  pray  for  those 
who  never  pray  for  themselves.  These  are  the 
persons  who  stand  most  in  netfd  of  the  mercy 
of  the  Almighty,  and  of  our  Christian  impor- 
tunity in  their  favour. 

Is  it  not  aflbcting,  that  even  into  our  devotions 
we  are  disposed  to  carry  the  regard  we  too 
highly  indulge  of  the  good  things  of  this  lifo, 
by  earnestly  imploring  mercy  upon  those  who 
want  them ;  and  by  forgetting  to  offer  our  sup- 
plications in  favour  of  those  who  are  blinded  by 
the  too  full  enjoyment  of  them.  If  the  one  doty 
be  done,  should  the  other  be  left  undone  ? 

Happily  we  live  in  an  age  presenting  many 
instances,  where  neither  high  station,  nor  great 
riches  impede  piety,  or  obetruct  devotion.  Yet, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  general  tendency  of 
rank,  and  especially  of  riches,  is  to  withdraw 


the  heart  flum  spiritual  ezereises,  more  than 
the  hand  from  pecuniary  bounty. 

Let  us  then  forvently  include  among  the  ob- 
jects of  our  supplication  that  very  pitiable  and 
very  necessitous  class  among  the  rich  and  great, 
if  such  a  class  there  be,  who  live  without  any 
sensible  feeling  of  the  presence  of  God  as  ac 
knowledged  in  prayer : — for  those  persons  who 
never  entertain  a  doubt  of  their  own  deserts, 
even  if  they  do  not  deny  Him  who  is  the  giver 
of  the  boundless  blessings  which  lead  them  to 
forget  Him. — Strange !  that  the  very  overflow- 
ing cup  which  ought  to  ensure  gratitude  should 
induce  forgetfhlness !  strange !  that  prayer  to 
Giod  ahould  be  neglected  in  proportion  to  thn 
magnitude  bf  His  bounties. 

May  the  writer  be  permitted  to  enrich  the 
penury  of  her  own  meagre  compoaition  with  a 
beautiful  extract  from  one  whose  unequalled 
rhetoric  was  always  warmed  by  a  deep  sensi- 
bility,  and  occasionally  tinctured  with  religious 
feeling— the  eloquent  and  almost  prophetic  au^ 
thor  of  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  i  n  France :— > 

*  The  English  people  are  satisfied,  that  to  the 
great,  the  consolations  of  religion  are  as  neces- 
sary as  its  instructions.  They  too  are  among 
the  unhappy.  They  feel  personal  pain  and  do- 
mestic sorrow.  In  these  the^  have  no  privi- 
lege, but  are  subject  to  pay  their  full  contingent 
to  the  contributions  levied  on  mortality.  They 
want  this  sovereign  balm  under  their  gnawing 
cares  and  anxieties,  which  bein^  less  conversant 
about  the  limited  wants  of  animal  life,  range 
without  limit,  and  are  diversified  by  infinite 
combinations  in  the  wild  and  unbonnded  re- 
gions of  imagination.  '  Some  charitable  dole  is 
wanting  to  these  our  often  very  unhappy  bre- 
thren, to  fill  the  gloomy  void  that  reigns  iA 
minds  which  have  nothing  on  earth  to  hope  or 
fear ;  something  to  relieve  in  the  killing  langour 
and  overlaboured  lassitude  of  thoee  who  have 
nothing  to  do ;  spmething  to  excite  an  appetite 
to  existence  in  the  palled  satiety  which  attends 
on  all  pleasures  which  may  be  bought,  where 
nature  is  not  left  to  her  own  process,  where 
even  desire  is  anticipated,  and  therefore,  frui- 
tion defeated  by  meditated  schemes  and  con- 
trivances of  delight ;  and  no  interval,  no  obstacle, 
is  interpoeed  between  the  wish  and  the  accom- 
plishment.* 

O  you  great  ones  of  the  earth,  whom  riches 
ensnare  and  proeperity  betrays— be  largely 
liberal,  even  flrom  self-insterest  Not,  indeed, 
expecting  to  make  the  Kberality  you  bestow  a 
remuneration  for  the  devotions  ydu  withhold. 
Scatter  ^our  superfluities,  and  more  than  ^our 
superfluities,  to  the  destitute,  if  not  to  vindicate 
Providence,  yet  to  benefit  yourselves.  Not,  in- 
deed, to  revive  the  old  pious  fraud  of  depending 
for  salvation  on  the  prayers  of  others ;  vet  stilt 
you  may  hope  to  be  repaid,  with  usurious  interest, 
from  the  pious  poor,  by  the  very  tender  charity 
of  their  prayers  for  you.  Their  supplications  may 
possibly  be  so  heard,  that  you  may  at  length,  be 
brought  to  the  indispensable  necessity,  and  the 
bounden  duty  of  praying  for  yourselves. 

As  to  the  commanding  duty  of  praying  for 
our  enemies,  the  most  powerful  example  be- 
queathed to  us  in  Scripture,  next  to  that  of  his 
Divine  master  on  the  cross,  is  that  of  St  Stephen. 
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Even  afttf  the  expiring  martyr  h«d  ejaculated 
*  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit,*  he  kneeled  down 
und  cried  with  a  load  voice  *  Lord  lay  not  this 
ain  to  their  charre.*  Let  every  instance  of  Ro- 
man grreatnese  of  mind,  let  every  story  of  Gre. 
eian  magnanimity  be  ransacked,  and  produce, 
who  can,  sacb  another  example.  Theirs  is  to- 
monr,  this  is  grandeur ;  their  is  heroism,  this  is 
Christianity ;  they  died  (or  their  country,  Jeeua 
lor  his  enemies;  they  implored  the  gods  lor 
themselves,  Stephen  for  hie  murderen. 


Thtfftiyinff  CkrUtian  in  the  World,^The  Pf 
mue  of  Rett  to  the  Christian, 

As  the  keeping  up  ■  due  sense  of  religion, 
both  in  faith  and  practice,  so  materially  depends 
OD  the  habit  of  fervent  and  heart-felt  devotion, 
may  we  be  permitted,  in  thb  place,  to  insist  on 
the  probable  effects  which  would  follow  the  de- 
vout and  conscientious  exercise  of  prayer,  rather 
than  on  prayer  itself? 

As  soon  as  religion  is  really  become  the 
earnest  desire  of  our  hearts,  it  will  inevitably 
become  the  great  business  of  our  lives ;  the  one 
Is  the  only  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  other : 
consequently  the  religion  of  the  heart  and  life 
will  promote  that  prayer  by  which  both  have 
been  promoted. 

They,  therefore,  little  advance  the  true  inter, 
est  of  mankind,  who,  under  the  powerful  plea 
of  what  great  things  Ood  has  done  for  us  in  our 
redemption  t>y  His  Son,  neglect  to  encourage 
our  active  services  in  His  cause.  Hear  the 
words  of  inspiration,  *  Be  not  slothful  ;*  *  run  the 
race  ;*  *  fight  the  good  fight  ;*  *  strive  to  enter 
in  ;*  give  diligence  ;*  *  work  out  your  own  sal* 
nation  ;*  *  God  is  not  unmindful  to  forget  your 
labour  of  love  ;*  *  bat  when  ye  have  done  all, 
say.  Ye  are  unprofitable  servants,  ye  have  done 
that  which  was  your  duty  to  do** 

Bat  if^  after  we  have  done  all,  we  are  unpro- 
fitable servants,  what  shall  we  be  if  we  have 
done  nothing  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  dictated  these  exhortations,  clearly 
meant  that  a  sound  faith  in  the  word  of  God  was 
meant  to'  produce  holy  exertion  in  his  cause  ? 
The  activity  in  doing  good  of  the  Son  of  God 
was  not  exceeded  bv  nis  devotion,  and  both 

floriously  illustrated  his  doctrines,  and  oon- 
rmed  his  divinitv.  Until  we  make  then  our 
religion  a  part  or  our  common  life,  until  we 
bring  Christianity,  as  an  illustrious  genius  is 
said  to  have  brought  philosophy,  from  its  retreat 
to  live  in  the  world,  and  dwell  among  men ; 
until  we  have  brought  it  from  the  closet  to  the 
active  scene,  from  the  church  to  the  world, 
whether  that  world  be  the  court,  the  senate,  the 
exchange,  the  public  office,  the  private  count- 
ing-houHC,  the  courts  of  justice,  the  professional 
departments,  or  the  domestic  drawing-room,  it 
will  not  have  fully  accomplished  what  it  was 
sent  on  earth  to  do. 

We  do  not  moan  the  introduction  of  Its  lan- 
guage, but  of  it4  spirit:  the  former  is  frequently 
as  incomptttible  with  public,  as  it  is  unsuitable 
to  private  business ;  but  the  latter  is  of  univer- 
nl  appUettion.    We  mein  that  the  temper  and 


dispositions  which  it  is  tne  objeet  of  prayer  to 
communicate,  should  be  kept  alive  in  society, 
and  brought  into  action  in  its  afiairs.  That  the 
inteerity,  the  veracity,  the  justice,  the  purity, 
the  liberality,  the  watchfulness  over  ourselves, 
the  candour  towards  others,  all  exercised  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  strengthened  by  the  word 
ofQod  and  prayer,  ahould  be  brought  from  the 
retirement  of  devotioa  to  the  regulation  of  the 
conduct. 

Though  we  have  observed  above,  that  it  is 
rather  the  spirit  than  the  language  of  religion 
that  should  be  carried  into  busmess,  yet  we  can- 
not forbear  regretting,  that  we  seem  to  decline 
much  IVom  the  sober  usages  of  our  ancestors. 
Formerly  testamentary  instruments  were  never 
made  the  mere  conveyance  of  worldly  posses- 
sions. They  were  also  made  the  vehicles  of 
pious  sentiments,  and  always  at  least  opened 
with  a  devout  ofibring  of  the  soul  to  Him  who 
gave  it  Indeed  it  is  difllcolt  to  imagine  how  a 
man  eon  write  the  words  my  Uut  mil  without 
a  solemn  reflection  on  that  fast  act  which  must 
inevitably  follow  it,  and  in  view  of  which  aet 
he  is  making  it  May  not  this  alteration  in  the 
practice  bo  partly  ascribed  to  the  decline  of 
habitual  prayer.* 

But  what  fair  opportunities  have  certain  of 
the  great  oficers  of  the  law,  especially  in 
their  charges,  of  giving  to  them  a  solemnity  the 
most  impressive,  by  adverting  more  frequently 
to  the  awful  truths  of  Christianity !  Even  if 
such  awakening  appeals  to  the  conscience  should 
fail  of  their  efiects  on  the  unhappy  convicts  lo 
whom  they  are  addressed,  they  may  be  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  some  of  the  numerous  per- 
sons present  A  counsel,  a  caution,  a  reproof^ 
and  exhortation,  all  on  pure  Christian  princi- 
ples, and  thus  coming  from  a  profession  to 
which  it  appears  not  immediately  to  belong, 
may  especially  fW>m  not  being  expected,  produce 
consequences  the  moet  salutary.  The  terribly 
affecting  circumstances  of  the  moment,  the  ap- 
palling scene  so  soon  to  follow,  must  give  an  un- 
speakable weight  to  the  moet  touching  admoni- 
tion. He  who  is  judging  the  condemned  vio- 
lator of  divine  and  human  laws,  stands  as  a  kind 
of  representative  of  the  future  Judge  of  quick 
and  dead  and  will  himself  soon  be  judged  by 


•  I  bsf  leave  to  stranffthsa  mj  owa  sentisMats  on 
this  head,  by  quoting  a  pasMfS  from  an  eminent  and 
truly  piotiR  barrister,  with  an  extract  ftom  ttie  last  will 
of  one  of  the  greateM  men  of  our  age. 

*  Of  late  y*(Bf%,  It  has  been  the  flublon  rfbr  there  is  a 
fhshion  even  in  the  last  art  of  a  man's  life)  to  omit  these 
solemn  preambles.  I  eonfeei  myself  an  approver  of 
them,  an  belif>ving  it  to  he  uwfiil  to  the  ^urvtvinir  rpla- 
tives  of  the  testator  lo  draw  their  attention  to  the  tre* 
HMndoas  conseQueneeeof  the  separation  of  soul  and  body 
at  seasons  of  imprewibility  and  reflection.*  Bv  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  from  thn  will  of  the  late  Mr  Burke,  it 
wiM  be  seen,  that  hiR  •entim«>nts.  on  this  point,  coincided 
with  tboee  above  exprpMed.  '  First  according  to  the 
nncient  good  and  laudable  custom,  of  which  my  heart 
and  undpmtanding  rocopnisn  the  propriety,  I  t)equeath 
my  soul  to  God.  hnpinr  for  His  mercy  through  the  only 
merits  of  our  Ijord  and  Saviour  Ji*aus  Christ.  My  body 
I  desire,  if  I  nbould  die  at  any  place  veiy  convenient  for 
its  transport  thither,  (but  not  otherwise.)  In  be  buried  at 
the  church  of  Baconsneld,  near  to  the  bodies  of  my  dear 
«>st  brother  and  my  dearest  son,  in  all  humility  praying, 
that,  as  we  have  lived  in  perfect  unity  together,  we  may 
together  have  part  in  the  leaurrectlon  of  thejost.*— Ro* 
berts  on  Wills,  vol.  U.  pi  378. 
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Him,  a  eonmdention  which  raakei  hit  raspon- 
■ibility  peeulimrly  tremendous.  * 

fiat  to  retarn, — ^Thoo|rh  we  mast  not,  in  ac- 
eommodation  to  the  prevailing'  prejudioea  and 
vonecessary  seal  against  abetinence  and  devo- 
tion, neglect  the  imperative  duties  of  retirement, 
prayer,  and  meditation ;  yet,  perhaps,  as  prayer 
makes  so  indispensable  an  article  in  the  Chris- 
tian life,  some  retired  contemplative  persons 
may  apprehend  that  it  makes  the  whole ;  where- 
as prayer  is  only  the  operation  which  sets  the 
machine  going.  It  is  the  sharpest  spur  to  vir- 
tuoQs  action,  but  not  the  act  itself.  The  only 
inlallible  incentive  to  a  useful  life,  but  not  a 
substitute  for  that  usefulness.  Religion  keeps 
her  children  in  foil  employmenL  It  finds  them 
work  for  every  day  in  the  week,  a«  well  as  on 
Sundays. 

The  praying  Christian,  on  goin^  into  the 
world,  feels  that  his  social  and  religious  duties 
are  happily  comprised  in  one  brief  sentence-^ 
*I  will  think  upon  the  commandments  to  so 
them.*  What  the  Holy  Spirit  has  so  indissolu- 
Uy  joined,  he  does  not  separate.  * 

He  whose  heart  has  been  set  in  motion  in  the 
morning  by  prayer,  who  has  had  his  spiritual 
pulae  quickened  by  a  serious  perusal  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  wUl  find  his  work  growing  up- 
on him  in  regular  proportion  to  his  willingness 
to  do  it  He  is  diligently  exact  in  the  imme- 
diate  duties  of  the  passing  day.  Though  pro- 
crastination is  treated  by  many  as  a  light  evil, 
he  studiously  avoids  it,  because  he  has  felt  its 
mischiefs ;  he  is  active  even  fipom  the  love  of 
ease,  for  he  knows  that  the  duties  which  would 
have  cost  him  little,  if  done  on  the  day  they 
were  due,  may,  by  the  accumulation  of  many 
neglected  days,  cost  him  much.  The  fear  of 
this  rouses  htm  to  immediate  exertion.  If  the 
case  in  question  be  doubtful,  he  deliberates,  he 
inquires,  he  prays ;  if  it  be  elear  and  pressing, 
what  his  hand  finds  to  do,  he  does  with  ail  his 
might,  and  in  the  calls  of  distress  he  always 
acts  on  his  favourite  aphorism,  that  giving  soon 
is  giving  twice. 

Abroad  how  many  duties  meet  him !  He  has 
on  his  hands  the  poor  that  want  bread,  the 
afflicted  who  want  comfort,  the  distressed  who 
want  counsel,  the  ignorant  who  want  teaching, 
the  depressed  who  want  soothing.  At  home  he 
has  his  family  to  watch  over.  He  has  to  give 
instruction  to  his  children,  and  an  exampfo  to 
his  servants.  But  his  more  immediate,  as  well 
as  more  difficult  work'  is  with  himself^,  and  he 
knows  that  thia,  exercise,  well  perfiirmed,  can 
akme  enable  him  wisely  to  perform  the  rest. 
Here  he  finds  work  for  every  faculty  of  his  un- 
derstanding, every  conquest  over  his  will,  for 
every  affection  of  his  heart.  Here  his  spirit 
truly  labours.  He  haa  to  watdi,  as  well  as  to 
pray,  that  his  conscience  be  not  darkened  by 
prejudice ;  that  his  bad  qualities  do  not  assume 
the  shape  of  virtues,  nor  hit  good  ones  engender 
self-applause ;  that  his  best  intentions  do  not 
mislead  his  judgment ;  that  his  candour  do  not 
degenerate  mto  indifference ;  nor  his  strictness 

*  Hm  late  Lord  Kenyon  waa  neither  afraid  nor  aiba 
med  to  introduce  both  the  doctrine  and  lani^iiage  of 
Christianity  on  these  uccamons;  and  we  have  lately  neen 
stber  valuable  insuaoeaof  the  adoptioa  of  this  practioe. 


into  bigotry ;  that  his  moderation  do  not  fVeexe« 
nor  his  zeal  burn.  He  has  to  controul  his  im- 
patience  at  the  defeat  of  his  most  wisely  con- 
ceived plans.  He  will  find  that  in  his  best  ser- 
vices there  is  something  that  b  wrong,  much 
that  is  wanting ;  and  he  feels,  that  whatever  in 
them  is  right,  is  not  his  own,  but  the  gift  of 
God. 

He  finds  that  his  obedience  is  incomplete,  that 
his  warmest  affsctions  are  languid,  perhaps  his 
best  intentions  not  realized,  his  best  resolves 
not  followed  up.  In  this  view,  though  he  is 
abased  in  dust  and  ashes  in  looking  up  to  God 
as  the  fountain  of  perfection,  he  is  cheered  in 
looking  up  to  him  also  as  the  fountain  of  mercy 
in  Christ  Jesus.  He  prays,  as  well  as  strives, 
that  the  knowledge  of  his  own  faults  may  make 
him  more  humbw,  and  his  sense  of  the  divine 
mercies  more  grateful. 

He  will  find  that  his  faith,  even  though  it  does 
not  want  sincerity,  wiU  too  frequently  want 
energy.  He  has,  therefore,  to  watch  against 
cold  and  heartless  prayer ;  though,  perhaps,  the 
humility  arising  firom  this  oonsciousneas  is  a 
benefit  in  another  way.  He  feels  it  difficult  to 
bring  every  *  thought  into  captivity  to  the  oho* 
dience  of  Christ,*  yet  he  goes  on  cheerily,  wil- 
ling  to  believe  that  what  may  be  difficult  is  not 
impossible.  He  has  to  struggle  against  over 
anxiety  for  temporal  things.  He  has  to  pre- 
serve simplicity  of  intention,  consistency,  and 
perseverance.  He  has,  in  short,  to  watch  against 
a  long  list  of  sins,  errors,  and  temptations,  which 
he  will  find  heavier  in  weight,  and  more  in 
number,  the  more  closely  he  looks  into  his  cata- 
logue. 

The  praying  Christian  in  the  world  has,  above 
all,  to  watch  against  the  fear  of  men,  as  he  may 
find  it  more  easy  to  endure  the  cross  than  to 
despise  the  shame.  Even  if  he  have  in  a  good 
degree  conquered  his  temptation,  he  may  still 
find  a  more  dangerous  enemy  in  the  applause 
of  the  world  than  he  found  in  its  enmity.  He 
has  observed,  that  many  amiable  and  even  pious 
persons  who  are  got  above  the  more  vulgar  al- 
lurements of  the  world,  who  have  surmounted 
all  the  temptations  of  a  more  sensual  kind,  who 
are  no  longer  subdued  by  its  soflening  luxuries, 
its  seducing  pleasures,  its  dazzling  splendours, 
nor  its  captivating  amusements,  have  not  yet 
quite  escaped  this  danger.  The  keen  desire  of 
its  good  opinion,  the  anxiety  for  its  applause, 
ensnares  many  who  are  got  above  any  thing 
else  which  the  world  has  to  offer.  This  is,  per- 
haps, the  last  lingering  sin  which  cleaves  even 
to  those  who  have  mado  a  considerable  progress 
in  religion,  the  still  unextinguished  passion  of  a 
mind  great  enough  to  have  subdued  many  other 
passions. 

The  danger  of  the  Christian  in  the  world  is 
from  the  world.  He  is  afraid  of  the  sleek,  smooth, 
insinuating,  and  not  discreditable  vices;  he 
guards  against  self-complacency.  If  his  affairs 
prosper,  and  his  reputation  stands  high,  he  be- 
takes himself  to  his  only  sure  refuge,  humble 
prayer.  He  knows  it  is  more  easy  to  perform 
a  hundred  right  deeds,  and  to  keep  many  vir- 
tues in  exercise,  than  *to  keep  himself  unspot- 
ted from  the  world,*  than  to  hold  the  things  of 
the  world  with  a  loose  hand.    Even  his  best  ac- 
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tiont,  which  mat  briof  him  moat  credit,  have 
their  dan jrere ;  they  make  him  ftar  that  *•  while 
be  has  a  name  to  live,  he  is  dead.* 

Though  much  above  feelinir  any  joy  in  Tnl^r 
acclamation,  he  is  not  ioaeneible  to  the  praise 
of  thoee  who  are  priiied  by  othera ;  but  though 
not  indifferent  to  the  good  opinion  of  good  men, 
the  praise  even  of  the  beat  is  not  his  object : 
he  knows  that  to  obtain  it,  is  not  the  end  for 
which  he  was  sent  into  the  world.  His  ambition 
is  of  a  higher  order,  it  has  a  bfUer  aim.  The 
praise  of  man  cannot  aatisfy  a  spirit  which  ieels 
itMlf  made  for  immortality. 

He  ieels  that  if  he  had  no  am  bat  ▼•nitJi  the 
consciousness  of  that  alone,  would  be  sufficient 
to  set  him  on  his  guard,  to  quicken  him  in  pray, 
er,  to  caution  him  in  conduct— He  does  not 
ftar  Tanity  as  he  fears  any  other  individual  vice; 
as  a  single  enemy  against  which  he  is  to  be  on 
the  watch,  but  a«  thst  rice  which,  if  indulged, 
would  poison  all  his  virtues.  Among  the  sins  of 
the  inner  man,  he  knows  that  *  this  kind  goeth 
not  out  bnt  by  prayer.'  When  he  hears  it  said 
of  any  popular,  and  especially  of  any  rdigioas 
character,  *  he  is  a  good  man,  bat  he  is  vain.' 
He  says  within  himself,  he  is  vain,  and  tlMre- 
fore,  I  fear  he  is  not  a  good  man.  How  many 
right  qualities  does  ▼uiitj  rob  of  their  valoe, 
how  many  right  actions  of  their  reward  ! 

Every  suspicion  of  the  first  stirring  of  vanity 
in  himself,  sends  him  with  deeper  prostration 
before  his  Maker.  £x»rd  what  is  man!  shall 
the  praise  of  a  feIlow.creature,  whose  breath  is 
in  his  nostrils,  whose  ashes,  must  soon  be  min- 
gled with  my  own,  which  may  even  before  my 
own  be  consigned^  to  kindred  dust,  shall  hi* 
praise  be  of  sufficient  potency  to  endanger  the 
nnmility  of  a  being,  who  is  not  only  kwkingfor- 
ward  to  the  applause  of  thoee  glorious  spirits 
which  surround  the  throne  of  fiod,  bat  to  the 
approbation  of  God  himself  T 

When  those  with  whom  he  occasionally  mixes, 
see  the  praying  Christian  calm  and  cheerfal  in 
the  world,  they  little  suspect  the  frequent  stmg- 
gles,  the  secret  conflicts  he  has  within.  Others 
see  his  devout  and  conscientious  life,  but  he 
alone  knows  the  plague  of  his  own  hesjt.  For 
this  plsgue  he  seeks  the  only  remedy;  to  prayer, 
thst  balm  of  hurt  minds,  he  constantly  repairs. 

The  praying  Christian  endeavours  to  make 
even  what  to  some  might  seem  casual  ezpres- 
sion  in  Scripture,  matter  of  improvement  He 
is  not  contented  to  devote  to  the  distressed  his 
mere  superfluities,  he  makes  requisitions  on  his 
frugality  to  add  to  his  contributions,  and  he 
learns  this  lesson  from  the  highest  model. 

He  observes  that  He  who  could  feed  thousands 
by  a  word  of  His  mouth,  yet  took  care  not  to 
let  the  miracle  pass  without  grafting  on  it  a  mo- 
ral maxim,  for  general  use,  a  religioua  duty  for 
general  practice. — He  who  could  have  multipli. 
cd  to  any  extent  the  twelve  baskets,  aa  He  had 
dona  the  five  loaves,  condescended  to  say,  *  ga> 
ther  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing 
be  lost ;  and  that  he  might  set  an  example  of 

f>rayor  in  every  passible  form.  He  had  preiioos- 
y  hlesied  the  simple  but  abundant  meal,  pre- 
scnting,  in  this  single  instance,  an  union  of 
three  great  qualitiea— generosity,  economy,  and 
dftfotion. 


The  practical  Christisn  obeerves  with  gratt. 
ful  admiration,  how  Scripture  has,  aa  it  were, 
let  down  to  the  plaineat  apprehenaion  the  habit* 
ual  duty  of  constantly  looking  to  God,  by  a  fa* 
miliar  allusion  taken  fh>m  domeatic  life. — Tlie 
fidelity,  the  diligent  attention,  the  watchful  ob- 
servance of  *  the  eyes  of  a  servant  looking  to  the 
hand  of  hia  Master,  and  the  eyes  of  a  maiden  to 
the  hand  of  her  mistress,'  is  a  simple  illustra* 
tion  of  the  Chriatian'a  doty,  equally  intelligible 
to  him  who  sarvea,  and  obligatory  on  him  who 
is  served. 

To  a  worldly  man,  his  own  sin  appears  less 
than  it  IS ;  to  a  good  man,  greater ;  not  that  Jm 
aeea  through  a  fiQae  oiadiam ;  or  aggravates  the 
truth,  or  forgets  the  apostle's  direction  to  think 
soberly ;  but  while  the  nominal  Christian 
weighs  his  offonces  in  the  scalee  of  the  world, 
the  praying  Christian  brings  him  to  the  balance 
of  the  sanctuary.  The  former  judges  of  sin 
only  as  he  sees  it  in  others ;  and  the  worst  men 
in  the  rank  above  the  vulgar,  do  not  always  ap- 
pear so  bad  aa  Ihey  are.  In  his  own  heart  he 
seee  little,  because  with  that  heart  he  is  not  ac- 
quainted. Whereas  his  own  boeom  is  the  very 
place  where  the  good  man  looka  for  ain,  and  hia 
perceptions  of  what  ia  wrong  are  so  delicate, 
that  he  eeee  it  in  its  first  seed ;  in  short,  the  one 
thinks  himself  worse  than  others,  because  he 
knows  himself  well ;  the  other  thinks  himself 
better,  becanse  he  knows  himself  not  at  all. 

When  we  consider  the  conflicts  and  the  trials 
of  the  conscientious,  watchful,  praying  Chria- 
tian,  we  shall  estimate  aright  the  valoe  of  the 
consoling  promise  of  that  eternal  rest  from  hia 
labours,  which  supports  him  under  them.    And 
though  rtti  is  one  of  the  lowest  descriptions  of 
the  promised  bliss  of  heaven,  yet  it  holds  out  a 
cheering  proepect  of  relief  and  aatiafaction  to  a 
feeling  being,  who  is  conscious  of  the  fallen  coo* 
ditioo  of  his  mortal  nature  in  all  its  weakness 
and  imperfection.    iKseC,  therefore,  is  of  itself^ 
a  proraiae  aufficiently  inviting  to  make  him  de- 
sire to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  even  inde. 
pendently  of  his  higher  hope.  The  jot  unspeak* 
able,  the  crown  of  glory,  and  all  thoee  other 
splendid  images  of  the  blessedness  of  heaven 
ejcalt  and  delight  his  mind.    But  it  is,  though 
with  a  higher,  yet  with  a  more  indefinite  de- 
light   He  adores  without  fully  comprehending 
the  mighty  bleesing.    But  the  promise  of  reet 
is  more  intelligible  to  the  heavy  .laden  Christian; 
he  better  understsnds  it,  beeause  it  is  eo  exactly 
applicable  to  his  present  want  and  feelings :— - 
tkU  is  not  our  rest    It  offers  the  relief  longed 
for  t»y  a  weary,  frail,  and  foverish  being.    He 
who  best  knows  what  man  wanted,  promised  to 
His  disciples  peace  and  rest,  and  His  Divine 
Spirit  haa  represented  the  slste  of  heaven  under 
this  image  more  frequently  than  any  other,  aa 
being  in  more  direct  contraat  to  its  present  state 
— «  slate  of  care,  anxiety,  and  trouble,  and  a 
state  of  sin,  the  cauee  of  all  his  other  troubles. 
Perhaps  this  less  elevated  view  of  heaven  may 
oecnr  more  rarely  to  persons  of  high- wrought 
fbelings  in  religion,  yet  to  the  Christian  ^  a 
contrary  character,  it  is  a  never-failinf^  consola- 
tion,  a  home-felt  solace,  the  object  of  his  fervent 
prayer.    What  a  support  to  be  persuaded  that 
*  the  work  of  rightiwamesa  la  poacci  and  tbo 
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•fbct  of  rif hteonsaeeg  ii  quietnew  and  larar- 
ftiiea  ibr  ev«r  !* 


The  Lord*8  Pmyer^  a  model  both  for  omr  devo^ 
tion  and  our  onctice, — It  teacket  the  duty  of 
promoting  oMomeo  to  adoaneo  the  Olory  of 
Ood. 

^  It  IB  not  enfltoittiry  far  kingi  to  drmw  ap  pe- 
titions  for  their  sabjects  to  preaent  to  them- 
aelwoB ;  mach  lem  do  earthly  monarehs  consider 
th^act  of  petitioning  worthy  of  reward,  nor  do 
they  nomber  the  petitions  so  mach  amon^  tifc 
servicee  done  them,  as  among  the  burthens  im- 
posed  on  them.  Whereas  it  is  a  singular  benefit 
to  oar  fallen  race  that  the  King  of  kings  both 
dictates  onr  petitions,  and  has  promised  to  re- 
compense us  for  making  them. 

In  the  Lord's  prayer  may  be  found  the  semi- 
nal  principle  of  all  the  petitions  of  a  Christian, 
both  for  spiritual  and  temporal  things ;  and  how- 
ever in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  he  will  necessa- 
rily depart  from  his  model  in  his  choice  of  ez- 
pressiona :  into  whatever  lamins  he  may  expand 
the  pare  gold  of  which  it  is  composed,  yet  he 
will  still  find  the  general  principle  of  his  own 
more  enlarged  application  to  God,  substantial- 
ly contained  in  this  brief  but  finished  compen- 
diura. 

la  'it  not  a  striking  proof  of  the  divine  oon- 
descensidu,  that  knowing  our  propensity  te  err, 
our  blessed  Lord  should  himself  have  dictated 
our  petitions,  partly  perhaps  as  a  corrective  of 
ezisiing  superstitions,  but  certainly  to  leave  W 
hind  Him  a  regidatar  by  which  all  future  ages 
should  get  their  devotions ;  and  we  might  per- 
haps establish*  it  as  a  safe  rule  for  prayer  in 
general,  that  any  petition  which  cannot  in  some 
shape,  be  accommodated  to  the  spirit  of  some 
part  of  the  Lord's  prayer  may  not  be  right  to  be 
adopted.  Here  temporal  things  are  kept  in 
their  due  subordination ;  they  are  asked  for  In 
great  moderation,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  oar 
dependence  on  the  Giver.  The  request  for  the 
divine  intercession  we  must  of  course  ofibr  for 
ourselves  as  the  intercessor  had  not  yet  assumed 
his  mediatorial  office. 

There  is  in  this  prayer  a  concatenation  of  the 
aeveral  clauses,  what  in  human  composition  the 
critics  call  concealed  method.  The  petitions 
rise  out  of  each  other.  Every  part  also  is,  as  it 
were,  fenced  round,  the  whole  meeting  in  a  cir- 
cle ;  for  the  desire  «that  God*s  name  may  be  hal- 
lowed,  His  will  be  done,  and  His  kingdom  come, 
is  referred  to,  and  confirmed  by  the  ascription 
at  the  close.  If  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and 
the  glory,  are  His,  then  his  ability  to  do  and  to 
give,  are  declared  to  be  infinite. 

But,  as  we  have  already  observed,  if  we  do 
not  make  our  prayer  the  ground  of  our  practice, 
if  we  do  not  pray  as  we  believe,  and  act  as  we 
pray,  we  must  not  wonder  if  our  petitions  are  not 
heard,  and  consequently  not  answered. 

In  the  tremendous  scene  in  the  Apocalyptic 
vision,  where  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand 
before  God,  and  the  books  were  opened,  and  an* 
other  book  was  opened ;  the  dead  were  judged 
out  of  those  things,  which  were  written  in  the 

Voju  n. 


books;  were  judged  according — ^not  to  their 
prayers,  but  *  their  works.*  Surely  then  Chris- 
tianity  is  a  practical  religion,  and  in  order  to 
use  aright  the  prayer  our  Lord  has  given  us, 
we  roust  model  our  life  by  it  as  well  as  our  pe- 
titions. 

If  we  pray  that  the  name  of  God  may  be  hal- 
lowed, yet  neglect  to  hallow  it  ourselves,  by  fa- 
mily as  well  as  personal  devotion;  and  a  con- 
rcientioua  attendance  on  all  the  ordiiiancea  of 
public  worshipi  we  def^t  the  end  of  our  pray- 
ing, by  falling  short  of  ita  obligation. 

The  practical  discrepancies  between  our  pray- 
ere  and  our  practice  do  not  end  here.  How  fre- 
quentlv  are  we  solemnly  imploring  of  God,  that 

*  His  kingdom  may  come,*  while  we  are  doing 
nothing  to  promote  his  kingdom  of  grace  here, 
and  consequently  His  kifigdom  of  glory  here- 
after. 

If  we  pray  that  God  would  *  give  His  Son  the 
heathen  for  His  inheritance,*  and  yet  make  it  a 
matter  of  indifierenoe,  whether  a  vast  proportion 
of  the  globe  should  live  heathens  or  die  Chris- 
tians ;  if  we  pray  that  *  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  may  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea,*  yet  act  as  if  we  were  iudifierent  whe- 
ther Christianity  ended  as  well  as  began  at 
home.  If  we  pray  that  *  the  sound  may  go  out 
into  all  lands,  and  their  words  unto  the  ends  of 
the  world,*  and  yet  are  satisfied  to  keep  the 
sound  within  our  own  hearing,  and  the  words 
within  our  own  island,  is  not  this  a  prayer  which 
goeth  out  of  feigned  lips  7 

When  we  pray  (hat  *  His  will  may  be  done,* 
we  know  that  His  will  is,  that  *  all  should  be 
saved,  that  not  one  should  perish.*  When,  there- 
fore, we  assist  in  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  dark 
and  distant  corners  of  the  earth,  then^  and  not 
till  then,  may  we  constantly  desire  of  God  in  our 
prayers,  that  *  His  saving  health  may  be  known 
to  all  nations.' 

For  we  must  vindicate  the  veracity  of  our 
prayer  by  our  ezertkma,  and  extend  its  efficieney 
by  our  influence :  if  we  oontribote  not  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  object  for  which  we  pray, 
what  is  this  bat  mocking  Omniseaenoe,  not  by 
unmeaning,  but  anmeant  petitions  7  If  we  do 
nothing  we  are  inconsistent ;  but  if  we  do  worse 
^han  nothing,  if  we  oppose,  and  by  our  oppoei. 
tion  hinder  the  good  which  we  do  not  think  pro- 
per to  support,  may  we  not  possibly  bring  on 
ourselves  the  ^ipalling  charge  of  being  *  foond 
fighting  against  God !' 

It  is  indeed  an  easier  and  a  cheaper  way,  to 
quiet  the  conscience  by  that  common  anodyne, 

*  that  the  heathen  are  very  well  as  they  are,  that 
the  morals  of  the  Hindaioe  are  not  inferior  to 
thoee  of  Christians.*  Wttfi  what  sort  of  Chris, 
tians  these  assertors  of  the  rival  innocence  of 
Idolators  associate,  we  will  not  pretend  to  de- 
termine. 

But,  allowing  that  we  do  not  always  send 
abroad  the  very  best  samples  of  Christianity, 
the  very  best  representatives  of  its  practical  efl 
fects,  allowing  also  that  too  many  who  remain 
at  home,  and  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians,  are  guilty  of  crimes  which  diSfrrace 
human  nature,  yet  Christianity  renounces  them. 
Christian  governments  inflict  on  them  capital 
panishments.    Whil   vnoag  these  poor  idola- 
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Ion  all  these  tooial  daties  are  trampled  on,  at! 
the  BQ^gestions  of  nataral  conscience  are  stifled, 
rites  the  most  obscene,  sacrifices  the  most  bloody 
are  offered  ;  and  these  crimes  are  not  only  com- 
mitted, but  sanctioned,  but  enjoined ;  they  do 
not  violate  religion,  they  make  a  part  of  it 
Surely  then,  poUtically  connected  with  them  as 
we  are,  and  yet  contentedly  to  IcaTe  them  in 
their  degraded  state  of  morals,  without  any  at- 
tempt for  their  improvement,  do  we  not  by  this 
neglect  virtually  pronounce,  and  awfully  antiri- 
pate  their  dreadful  sentence,  *  let  him  that  is 
unjust,  be  unjust  still,  and  he  that  is  filthy,  let 
him  be  aitby  still.' 

Again,  it  is  an  easier  and  a  cheaper  way  lo 
throw  the  weight  off  our  own  shoulders  by  the 
eool  remark,  *  that  these  things  belong  not  to  os, 
human  efforts  are  superfluous ;  God  most  bring 
them  about  bv  a  mirde.* — God,  it  is  true,  intro- 
duced  Christianity  by  miracles,  but  He  esta- 
blisbed  it  by  means.  Miracles,  indeed,  are  His 
TOerogative,  but  man  is  his  instrument  Had 
He  not  sent  His  goepel  and  His  ministers,  it  is 
wobable  that  the  strangers  scattered  throughout 
Pontus,  Galatia,  Gappadocis,  Bythinia,  and  all 
proconsular  Asia,  had  never  heard  of  Christiani- 
ty  to  this  day,  which  is,  indeed,  still  the  case  of 
loo  many  parts  of  that  region. 

But  is  ic  not  equally  the  effect  of  divine  graoe, 
I  had  almost  said,  is  it  not  equally  a  miracle, 
wb**!!,  in  the  hottest  seasou  of  the  most  nnre- 
lenting  warftre,  in  the  most  calamitous  juried 
of  unusual  scarcity,  when  Britain  had  the  whole 
oivilited  world  in  arms  against  her,  so  that  she 
eould  emphatically  say,  'there  is  none  that 
fighleth  for  us  but  only  Thou  O  God--s*     When 
it  might  seem   business  enough   for  any  but 
Christians  to  take  care  of  themselves,  even  then 
Britain  raised  the  banner  of  the  cross,  not  in  the 
Bost  unprofitable  crusade  for  the  most  fruitless  I 
object,  but  that  she  might  carry  the  knowledge 
of  Him  who  suffered  on  it,  to  the  ends  of  the 
habitable  globe.    Nut  to  redeem  His  sepulchre 
ftom  infidels,  but  to  communicate  to  them  the 
tidings  of  His  resurreetion,  and  of  redemption 
through  His  blood.    Is  it  oot  the  effeot  of  f^race, 
and  si  ill  more  liearly  approaching  to  a  miracle 
when  in  a  period  immediately  subeequent,  while 
their  fields  were  yet  red  with  slaughter,  and 
their  rivers  ran  blood,  their  cities  plundered,  and 
their  kingdoms  desolated,   God   disposed    the 
hearts  of  hostile  sotereigns,  ruling  over  opposing 
nations  and  the  tenacious  professors  of  different 
religions,  yet  as  if  actuated  by  one  universal 
fooling,  simultaneously  to  rise  up  in  one  com* 
moo  cause  for  the  aeoompUshmentof  this  mighty 
object — when  the  first  use  they  made  of  the  ter- 
mmation  of  war  was  to  disseminiite  the  gospel 
of  peace ;  the  first  tribute  they  paid  to  the  glory 
of  God  was  to  publish  abroad  that  grand  instru- 
ment of  good  will  to  men  !     Let  us  not  then  in. 
dulge  grnonilless  imaginations,  as  if  miracles 
were  wroucjht  to  justify  indolence !  as  if  a  man 
were  to  be  excused  the  trouble  of  being  the  ac 
live  sgent  **f  Divine  Providence. 

The  miracles  wrought  at  Ephesus  seem  ra. 
ther  to  have  been  intended  as  a  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  St  PanPs  doctrine,  than  as  the  actual 
instrument  of  conversion.  Many  rejected  the 
gospel  who  saw  the  miracles.    The  miracles] 


wrooght  did  not  enporaado  IIm  neoeanty  of  tht 
apost!e*s  '  speaking  boldly  for  the  space  of  three 
months,  disputing  and  persuading  the  things 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  God.*  They  did  not 
supersede  the  necessity  at  another  time,  of  his 
continuing  to  preach  among  them,  for  the  spaee 
of  two  yeara,  tlie  two  great  doctrines  of  his  mis- 
sion, *  Repentance  towardaGod,  and  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ*  Nor  did  they  prevent  his 
thinking  it  his  bounden  duty  to  send  to  the 
Ephesiana  his  exquisite  epistle,  for  the  further- 
ance of  their  faith  in  the  gospel.  Here  we  be- 
hold the  union  of  the  Bible  and  the  misaiooary— 
of  the  goepel  sent  and  the  goepel  preached. 

*  Many,*  aays  the  sagacious  bishop  Butler, 
*  think  there  is  but  one  evil*  and  that  evil  is  su- 
perstition ;  and  we  know  that  the  epithets  of 
superstitious  and  enthusiastic  have  been  un- 
sparingly lavished  on  the  most  sober  and  well 
digested  plans  for  the  dispersion  of  the  scriptures 
abroad.  We  know  that  very  trifling  errors,  er- 
rors inseparable  from  all  great  undertakinga, 
every  petty  indiscretion,  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  employing  a  number  of  inferior  agents, 
have  been  carefully  collected,  minutely  set  down 
in  the  note  bookof  obeervation,  and  triumphant- 
ly  produced  as  unanswerable  objections  to  the 
whole  plan.  *  But,*  says  the  profound  prelate 
above-naRiod,  in  his  very  able  defence  of  mia- 
sioos,  preached  before  the  venerable  society  for 
propagating  the  ^pel  in  foreign  parts,*  *  manj 
well-disposed  pereons  want  much  to  be  admo- 
nished what  a  dangerous  thin^  it  is  to  discoun- 
tenance what  is  (jood,  because  it  is  not  better,  bj 
raising  objection i  to  some  under  parts  of  it.* 

The  truth  is,  iluy  are  neither  enthusiasts  nor 
superstitious,  who  believe  that  well-concerted 
and  prudently  conducted  societies  for  the  pro- 
motion of  this  great  object,  acting  with  a  deep 
sense  of  human  imperfection,  and  in  dependence 
upon  the  favour  of  God,  will,  in  due  time,  with 
His  blessing,  without  which  nothing  is  strong, 
nothing  is  holy,  accomplish  the  great  end  of 
bringing  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  be- 
come  the  kingdoms  of  the  Redeemer.  But  he 
is  the  superstitious,  he  is  the  enthusiast,  who 
indulges  unfounded  expectations,  who  looks  for 
the  fulfilment  of  declarations  which  have  never 
been  made,  who  depends  upon  miracles  which 
have  never  been  announced,  who  looks  for  con- 
sequences without  their  predisposing  causes, 
who  believee  that  the  unassisted  heathen,  sunk 
in  intellectual  and  spiritual  darkness,  shall  call 
on  Him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard,  or  that 
they  shall  hear  without  a  preacher,  or  that  the 
preacher  will  be  found  without  being  sent 

We  might  just  as  reaeonably  expect  to  see  the 
beautiful  imagery  of  Oriental  metaphor,  as  dis- 
played  in  the  highly  figurative  language  of  the 
prophets,  actually  realized.  We  might  as  rea- 
sonably  expect  that  the  rose  of  Sharon  shall  li- 
terally  blossom  in  the  wilderness  of  Arabia,  or 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon  spring  up  in  the  sandy 
vallies  of  Africa;  that  the  thirsty  deseit  should 
produce  spontaneous  springs  of  water ;  that  the 
tame  and  savage  animals  should  live  together  in 
friendly  compact;  that  the  material  hills  shall 
really  sink  and  the  vallies  rise  of  themselves  ; 

•*  Preached  at  their  aantvsnary  mssling,  Fsbniary 
letk,  1738-8. 
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we  migrht,  I  say,  as  rationally  hope  to  see  thoae 
lively  illastrationa  of  the  fallilinent  of  the  Di- 
vine promises  literally  Yerified,  as  to  expect 
Christianity  to  make  its  own  unassisted  way 
into  the  distant  and  desolate  corners  of  the  earth. 
God  has  committed  Christianity  into  the  hands 
of  Christians  for  universal  diffusion. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  it  appears  t^  be  no 
real  departure  from  the  subject  with-  which  this 
chapter  opened,  that  reference  is  not  more  fre> 
quently  made  in  ito  progress  to  prayer.  This 
seems  to  be  the  less  necessary,  as  we  are  not 
reasoning  with  the  irreligioaB  man,  but  with 
the  Christian,  with  him  who  proftsses  to  nse 
the  Lord*8  prayer  as  the  pattern  of  his  own  devo- 
tions ;  and  fVom  the  premises  of  that  prayer, 
these  observations  are  not  forced  interpretations, 
but  natural  deductions. 

The  Almighty  is  consistent  in  all  his  opera- 
tions.  They  always  exhibit  simplicity  and 
economy.  He  never  works  a  superfluous  mira- 
cle. There  is  also  analogy  in  his  works. 
Christ  wrought  miracles  to  relieve  the  bodily 
wante  of  the  poor ;  he  works  miracles  for  them 
no  longer,  be  turns  them  over  to  the  rich.  He 
wrought  miracles  on  the  first  conversion  of  the 
heathen;  He  works  miracles  for  them  no  longer, 
he  now  turns  them  over  to  Christians.  He  re- 
signs to  human  agency,  under  his  blessing,  to 
provide  for  the  spiritual  wante  of  the  ignorant, 
as  well  as  for  the  temporal  wante  of  the  indi- 
gent. Christianity  and  riches  are  deposited 
m  the  hands  of  Ciiristians,  for  the  more  gene- 
ral  dispersion  of  both  to  the  respectively  desti- 
tute. 

And  when,  if  ever,  through  the  unmerited 
mercy  of  God,  that  glorious  and  devoutly  desired 
dav  shall  arrive,  which  warms  the  heart  even  in 
the  distant  perspective  of  prophecy,  when  na- 
tion shall  no  more  rise  against  nation,  and  they 
shall  learn  war  no'  more ;  what  is  00  likely  to 
hasten  that  triumphant  period,  what  is  so  likely 
to  turn  the  sword  into  a  pruning-hook,  and  to 
establish  lasting  peace  throughout  the  world,  as 
that  spirit  of  love  and  concord  which  the  univer- 
sal diffusion  of  gospel  light  is  calculated  to  im- 
part?  What  is  so  likely  to  produce  charity 
among  all  the  children  of  the  same  common 
Father,  as  when  snbjecte  as  well  as  sovereigns, 
shall  be  brought  to  know  God,  from  the  greatest 
to  the  least. 

Those  admirable  institutions,  whose  object  it 
is  to  lead  to  this  blessed  consummation,  have 
already  enlarred  the  borders  ofChristian  charity 
to  an  almost  indefinite  extent,  by  bringing  into 
conUct  from  every  point  of  the  compass,  and 
from  almost  every  city  in  the  civiliied  world. 
Christians,  who  had  not  so  much  as  heard  of 
each  others  existence;  it  has  already  shown 
them  that  whatever  difforence  of  education  and 
of  government,  whatever  modifications  of  opin- 
ion  had  hitherto  divided  them,  the  great  fnnda- 
mentel  principles  of  love  to  Gk)d,  of  foith  in  his 
Son,  and  charily  to  the  souls  of  men,  are  at 
length  beginning  to  draw  them  into  a  nearer 
connexion.  These  general  principles  of  agree- 
ment, are  already  bringiner  into  one  point  of 
union,  persons  whom  difference  of  sentiment 
had  kept  asunder  as  widely  as  seas  had  sepa. 
rated,  and  art  the  only  means,  a«  far  as  human 


penetration  can  foresee,  of  drawing  the  cords  of 
amity  into  still  closer  bonds. 
'  Already,  even  in  the  early  stege  of  this  vast 
enterprize,  may  we  not  perceive  Uiat  it  has  had 
a  considerable  share  in  promoting  mutual  good 
will,  reciprocal  kindness,  and  growi  g  confi- 
dence, and  this  with  foreigners,  who,  though 
they  bad  subdued  their  enmity,  might  not  «o 
soon  have  conquered  their  jealousy  7  Has  ii  not 
a  powerful  tendency  to  cure  any  remaining  dis- 
trust,  to  confirm  good  fiuth,  to  promote  con- 
fidence and  attachment  between  nations,  whose 
respect  was  not  perhaps,  altogether  untiuciured 
with  suspicion?  May  it  not  break  down  the 
wall  of  partition,  which  has  so  long  kept  us 
asunder?  May  it  not  bring  those  who  were 
aforetime  separated  in  heart  as  well  as  country, 
to  unite  in  Christian  brotherhood,  till  we  be- 
oome  at  len^^  of  one  mind  in  doctrine,  as  we 
already  are  m  regard  to  this  institution.  May 
not  the  probable  resulte  of  this  Christian  cunliB- 
deracy  become  a  ratification  between  monarchs, 
firmer  than  any  political  compact,  stronger  than 
any  diplomatic  convention?  For  is  it  not  an 
instrument  of  oon federation  of  which  the  oaxAT 
SEAL  IS  TBS  woED  ow  ooB  7  0oes  it  uot  embraoo 
the  two  sublime  objecta  of  the  angelic  hosts,  by 
uniting  *  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  end  on 
earth  peace  and  good-will  towards  men  7*  For 
what  means,  we  repeat,  are  so  likely  to  bring 
churches,  who  have  been  hitherto  kept  in  spiri- 
tual darkness,  to  a  ^dual  and  devout(y  desired 
reformation,  as  to  disperse  that  darkness,  as  our 
being  the  honoured  instrumente  of  causing  the 
full  beams  of  divine  truth  to  shine  more  directly 
upon  them  7 

To  descend  to  the  ver^  minutest  wheels  of 
this  mighty  engine;  with  whatever  derision 
that  which  baa  been  denominated  popular  charity 
may  have  been  treated ;  ite  inforior  divisions  have 
this  advantage,  that  they  set  in  motion  the  young 
and  the  poor.  To  the  young  female  of  fortune, 
this  subordinate  part  of  the  great  whole,  fur- 
nishes a  kind  of  novitiate  to  her  future  and  more 
extended  sphere  of  charity,  for  the  details  of 
which  this  sex  has  the  most  leisure.  To  the 
poor,  like  the  admirable  institutions  of  the  Sav- 
ings  Bankf  though  for  diflbrent  purposes,  it  gives 
them  a  little  and  a  safo  lifl  in  the  scale  of  society. 
For  will  they  not  be  lees  likely  to  follow  in  the 
turbulent  train  of  the.seditiotts  demagogue,  leas 
dispoeed  by  his  pernicious  but  persuasive  out- 
cry,  to  give  their  steled  penny  for  the  promo- 
tion of  riot  and  the  maintenance  of  rioters,  when 
that  penny  has  been  pre-engaged  for  the  circu- 
lation^ of  that  Volume,  which  forbids  them  to 
speak  evil  of  dignities,  which  commands  to  avoid 
those  who  are  given  to  obange ;  to  work,  to  be 
quiet,  to  mind  their  own  business ;  which  im- 
peratively says,  *  I  exhort  that  prayers  and  in- 
tercessions be  made  for  kings  and  all  in  autho- 
rity ;'  and  above  all,  will  not  the  Bible  be  tlie 
surest  antidote  against  the  infection  of  tiie  poi- 
son conteined  in  that  profusion  of  books,  pam- 
phlets, and  placards,  which,  without  such  a 
specific  threatens  boUi  our  moral  and  political 
destruction. 

It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  delight  in  party,  he 
delighte  to  belong  to  something,  to  hold  to  his 
foUow-creataresi  though  by  the  least  and  lowest 
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link  in  the  chain  of  toeie^ ;  let  ns  then  teke 
advantage  of  thia  hia  natarml  weakneaa.  For  ia  it 
not  better  to  attach  him  to  aomething  that  ia 
uaefal  to  himaelf  and  to  oihera,  that  he  roaj  be 
)eaa  likely  to  be  drmwn  into  auch  aehemee  aa  are 
deatructivo  of  hia  temporal,  aa  well  aa  of  hia 
own  higheat  intereata,  and  dangerooa  to  the 
aecarity  of  the  atate,  and  of  the  coontrj.  To  be 
connected,  though  by  the  loweet  and  aligheat  tie, 
with  hia  auperiora,  ta  to  the  poor  man  at  once 
en  enoouragement  and  e  aecurity.  To  bekMig 
to  aoeietiea  of  which  princea  are  the  petrona,  ia 
atonoe  a  grettfication  and  a  gnard  ;  for  will  not 
thia  connexion,  remote  aa  it  may  aeem,  confirm 
hia  abhorrenee  of  tboae  revolutionary  aoeietiea 
whoae  aim  ia  the  overthrow  of  princea  7 

Let  ua  not  then  gmdge  to  the  poor  who  have 
ao  few  pleaaoree,  that  pure,  and  to  them  that 
hitherto  untaated  pleaaure,  that  almoet  aaered 
feeling,  how  much  more  bleaaed  ia  it  to  give 
than  to  receive.  Lat  na  not  deny  them  the 
gratification  of  being  humble  oontribotora  to. 
warda  conveying  that  word  of  life  to  othera,  by 
which  their  own  aoola  have  been  benefited ;  and 
to  which  they  are  indebted  fer  the  knowledge, 
that  it  ia  the  duty  of  Chriatiana  to  teach  othera 
what  themaelvee  have  been  gratuitoualy  taught 

It  ia,  however,  moet  important  to  recommend 
that  the  petty  contributiona  of  the  poor  ahonld 
never  be  extorted,  nor  even  wrung  firom  them 
by  undue  influence.  It  moat  be  a  willing  of- 
fering, not  pinched  from  their  neceaaitiea,  bat 
cheerfully  accepted,  aa  the  thankful  tribute  of 
eueceaaful  induatry.  With  reapeot  to  auch  aa 
are  in  diatreaa,  and  eapeciallv  in  debt,  it  would 
neither  be  honeat  in  themaelvee  to  give,  nor  in 
the  collector  to  receive.  A  very  few  indiacre- 
tiona  of  this  kind  have  given  too  inviting  a 
handle,  which  haa  been  onfiiirly  laid  hold  of  to 
bring  the  plan  itaelf  into  diacredit. 

To  venture  one  more  paaaage  from  the  prelate 
already  quoted — and  who  will  accuae  Biahop 
Butler  of  enihuaiaam  7 — *  If  the  goepel  had  ita 
proper  infloenoe  in  the  Chriatian  world  in  gene, 
ral,  aa  thia  country  ia  the  centre  of  trade,  and 
the  aeat  of  learning,  a  very  few  yeara,  in  all 
probability,  would  aettle  Cbriatianity  in  every 
ooontry  in  the  worM  wUkwi  wUncuUnu  oattal. 
•tica.' 

If  we,  then,  in  thia  highly  favoured  land,  are 
bleaaed  with  the  volume  of  Divine  Revelation, 
let  oa  impart  it  to  othera  with  the  greater  alao. 
rity,  ftom  the  humiliating  reoollectieo  that  it 
waa  no  merit  of  our  own  which  brou^fht  the 
newa  of  eternal  life  to  an  iaiand  of  barbariana 
and  idolatera.  Freely  we  have  reoeived,  freely 
let  ua  give. 

The  aon  of  ri|rhteoaaneaa  which  firat  aroae  in 
tlie  east,  rejoicing  aa  a  giant  to  run  hia  coorae, 
haa  travelled  in  the  greatneaa  of  hia  atrength, 
till  having  made  the  circuit  of  the  ^lobe,  having 
illuminated  the  weatern  wbrld,  he  la  once  again 
riaing  to  ahed  the  gloriea  of  hia  orient  beama, 
where  they  firat  dawned. 

*  Soainks  tlv*  day-ntar  in  the  ooein-bed. 
And  VHt  Rcain  repaira  bis  drooping  bead, 
And  I  ricks  hia  beani«,  and  viith  new  spangled  ore 
FlauiM  III  Uie  foreliead  of  the  niorning  liky,' 

Let  CoMMBRCK,  then,  wherever  ahe  apeada  her 
aaila,  be  aaaured  that  whether  ahe  carriee  the 


wealth  of  Ormoa,  or  of  fad,  barbaric  pearl  and 
gold  from  the  Eaat ;  or  from  the  Weet,the  mioea 
of  Fotoei  or  Peru,  the  meet  preeiooa  merehan* 
diM  with  which  her  veaeela  can  be  freighted,  la 
that  pearl  of  great  price  which  the  merchant- 
man in  the  Goapel  aold  all  that  he  had  to  par 
chaae. 

Let  DiaoovsaT,  wherever  ahe  poahee  her 
bold  and  periloiia  adventure,  wherever  ahe  lighta 
on  an  inhabited  nook  of  land,  even  ahould  ahe 
aaoeeed  in  exploring  the  aeereta  of  the  polar 
world,  let  her  be  aaaured  that  all  the  wondere 
Ibr  which  gaping  carioaity  impatiently  waita, 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  wondera  con- 
tained in  that  Goepel,  which,  it  ia  to  be  he|Md, 
ahe  will  make  part  of  her  proviaion  for  the  voy- 
age. Let  her  be  aaaured,  that  if  ahe  carriee  the 
Bible,  ahe  will,  at  return,  bring  back  no  newa 
of  equal  value  with  that  ahe  carriee  out;  will 
bring  back  to  her  native  home  no  tidinga  of 
equal  jo^  to  the  glad  tidinga  of  the  GJoepel  ahe 
haa  earned  abroad. 

Let  CoNairaaT,  though  her  garmenta  hava 
been  polled  in  blood,  make  the  vanquiahed  the 
only  reparation  in  her  power,  not  merely  like 
the  conquering  Caaar  and  Alezander,  by  car- 
rying eiviliiatioa  in  her  train,  but  Cbriatianity ; 
by  carrying  them  thia  charter  of  our  own  im- 
mortal hopea.  If  thia  mighty  boon  will  not 
fully  expiate  the  ofiencea  of  the  injarer,  it  will 
more  than  mitigate,  it  will  even  more  than  re- 
pay the  wronga  of  the  injured. 


Cimclu$i§n, 

*  I  wnx  be  aanctified  in  them  that  draw  nigh 
unto  me,*  aaya  the  Almighty  by  hia  Prophet 
We  moat,  therefore,  when  we  approach  him  in 
our  devotiona,  frequently  endeavour  to  warm  our 
hearta,  raiae  our  viewa,  and  quicken  our  aapira- 
tiona  with  a  recolleotion  of  Hia  glorioua  attri- 
butea,— of  that  Omnipotence  which  can  give  to 
all  without  the  leaat  deduction  from  any,  or 
from  Himaelf;  of  that  ubiquity  which  rendera 
Him  the  oonatant  witneaa  of  our  actiona ;  of  that 
Omniaoience  which  makea  him  a  diaoerner  of 
oar  intentiona,  and  which  penetrataa  the  moat 
aeoret  diwuiaee  of  our  inmoat  aoula ;  of  that 
perfect  holineea,  which  ahould  at  once  be  the 
object  of  our  adoration,  and  the  model  of  our 
practice ;  of  that  troth,  which  will  never  forfeit 
anv  of  Hia  promiaea ;  of  that  faithfulneaa,  which 
will  never  ibraake  any  that  truat  in  Him ;  of 
that  love,  which  our  innumerable  ofiencea  can- 
not ezhauat;  of  that  eternity  which  had  place 
'  before  the  moontaina  were  brought  forth,  from 
everlaating  to  everlaating  He  ia  God  ;*  of  that 
grandeur  which  haa  aet  hia  glory  above  the 
heavena ;  of  that  long  auffering  of  God,  who  ia 
Btrong  and  patient,  and  who  ia  provoke^  every 
day;  of  that  juatice  which  will  by  no  meana 
clear  the  guilty,  yet  of  that  mercy  which  fer* 
giveth  iniquity,  tranagreaaion,  and  ain  ;  of  that 
compaaaion  which  waita  to  be  gracioua  ;  of  that 
goodneaa  which  leadeth  to  repentance ;  of  that 
purity,  which,  while  it  hatee  ain,  invitee  the  ain- 
ner  to  return. 

All  theae  attribatMi  are  hia  in  the  abatract 
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fie  is  not  od)t  itrongf,  bot  our  itren^,  not  only 
tbe  giver  of  life,  bat  life  itself,  he  not  only  be. 
•tows,  bat  is  salvation,  he  not  only  teaches  truth, 
bat  it  truth,  he  not  only  shows  the  way  to  hea- 
Ten,  bot  is  the  way,  not  only  oommnnicates 
light,  but  i$  light 

When  we  reflect  that  even  His  tnoommani- 
eable  attributes  are  employed,  in  never-ceasing 
exercise  for  the  common  oeneit  and  happiness 
of  mankind,  adoration  is  melted  into  gratitude. 
When  we  consider,  that  even  His  jostice,  that 
flaming  sword  which  threatened  our  eternal  ex- 
elusion  from  Paradise,  the  attribute  at  which  the 
best  may  tremble,  for  who  is  he  that  lives  and 
sins  not,  is  turned  in  our  favour  by  the  great  pro- 
pitiation made  for  sin ;  that  heart  must  be  hard, 
mdeed,  which  is  not  softened  into  love.  It  is 
because  we  are  00  little  accustomed  to  indulge 
these  reflections,  that  our  natural  hardness  ac- 
quires additional  obduracy. 

Whatever  good  there  is  even  in  the  renewed 
man,  is  but  a  faint  adumbration  of  the  perfec- 
tions of  God.  The  best  created  things,  light  it- 
self,  lose  all  their  brightness  when  compared 
with  the  uncreated  glory  from  which  all  they 
have  is  borrowed.  The  heavens  are  not  pore  in 
His  sight,  behold  the  moon  and  it  shineth  not 
He  chargeth  His  angels  with  folly.  The  sub- 
limest  intellectual  intelligences,  and  the  bright 
est  visible  operations  of  His  power,  are  swat 
lowed  up  in  the  contemplation  of  His  underived 
original  perfection.  The  foolishness  of  (Sod  is 
wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  man,  and  the  weak- 
ness  of  God  is  stronger  than  the  strength  of 
man. 

Yet  though  the  highest  conceivable  created 
excellence  is  thrown  into  utter  darkness,  in  the 
comparison  with  this  surpassing  splendour,  yet 
these  remote  resemblances  serve  to  convey 
some  idea,  but  Oh  how  weak  !  some  reminding, 
but  Oh  how  inadequate  !  some  conception,  but 
Ob  how  faint !  of  the  Divine  perfections. 

Hence  in  the  highest  qualities  oC  the  best 
Christian  we  have  a  hint,  a  rudiment  which 
serves  to  reeal  to  our  mind  the  Divine  excel, 
lence,  of  which  they  are  an  emanation. — We 
use  it,  not  as  a  means  of  overvaluing  the  crea- 
ture, but  of  raising  our  adoration  of  the  infinite, 
inexhaustible,  overflowing  fountain  of  natural, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual  good.  Thus,  though 
we  cannot  *  search  out  the  Almighty  to  perfec- 
tion ;*  yet  these  faint  traces,  are  constant  inti- 
mations  to  us  to  imitate,  in  our  low  measure 
and  degree,  all  the  imitable  attributes  of  Al- 
mighty goodness. — He  would  never  have  said, 
*  be  ye  holy  as  I  am  holy,*  if  holiness  had  been 
absolutely  unattainable.  There  must  be  an  aim, 
however  low,  at  this  conformity  to  our  divine 
pattern. 

The  lifb  which  the  Lord  of  glory  condescend- 
ed to  lead  on  earth,  has  introduced  us  to  the 
nearest  possible  view  of  the  Divine  perfections, 
and  exhibited  a  clearer  prospect  of  the  posstbi- 
lity  of  a  closer  imitation  of  them,  than  could 
have  been  conveyed  to  as  by  any  other  means. 
His  actions  are  not  merely  objects  of  human 
admiration.  They  sll,  with  the  exception  of 
his  miracles,  imperatively  demand  to  be  imitat 
cd,  as  well  as  admired.  His  meekness  under 
rnproaches  the  moit  oontamelioas ;  His  patience  | 


under  sufferings  the  most  exquisite ;  His  com- 
bination of  active  beneBcence  with  unremitting 
devotion, — for,  afler  days  spent  in  successive 
acts  of  charity,  He  continued  all  night  in  prayer 
to  God  ;  His  union  of  constant  self-denial,  with 
unwearied  bounty ;  His  enduring  hanger,  who 
could  have  relieved  it  by  one  of  Uioee  miracles, 
so  oAen  performed  for  tbe  relief  of  others ;  his 
compassion  for  sinners  joined  with  His  hatred 
of  sin ;  His  supplication  for  His  enemies,  ox- 
tenuatini>  their  guilt  by  pleading  their  ignor- 
ance. *  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do!* 

If  this  religion  be  not  practical,  if  this  prao- 
tioe  be  not  a  pattern  for  €>ur*s,  we  know  not 
what  is.  While  we  obey  him  then  in  praying 
for  our  follow-creaturea,  let  us  remember  that 
we  must  imitate  his  Divine  philanthropy  in  «b- 
sisting  them ;  while  we  rank  ourselves  among 
his  admirers  by  praising  his  excellences,  let  us 
remember  we  shall  only  be  known  to  be  his  di^ 
ciples  when  we  love  one  another. 

If  good  works  then  be  indispensable,  and 
Faith  be  their  creat  influencing  principle,  both 
must  be  kept  aUve,  and  kept  in  exereise  by  the 
aliment  of  prayer.  Prayer  is  the  chain  of  com- 
munication with  God  himself..— The  readiest 
way  to  be  assimilated  to  his  likeness,  the  best 
means  of  promoting  our  conformity  to  His  will, 
of  advancing  our  love  to  Him  and  to  each  other. 
If  we  neglect  prayer,  we  rob  our  souls  of  the 
prescribed  means  of  our  serving  him  here,  and 
of  the  fairest  foretaste  of  that  communion  with 
Him,  which  will  be  our  highest  happiness  here* 
afler. 

The  obedience  of  the  heart  which  grows  oof 
of  a  sound  faith,  rooted  good  desiree,  well, 
weighed  resolutions  of  fidelity,  foruied  in  a  high- 
er  strength  than  our  own ;  a  belief  in  the  aaered 
Scriptures  so  confirmed  as  not  to  be  shaken  by 
any  objections  brought  against  them,  by  any 
difficulties  to  be  found  in  them ;  the  oomparin^ 
faithfully  all  we  have  heard  urged  againet  Relk 
gion,  with  all  we  have  seen  of  its  effects,  and 
experienced  of  its  benefits,  all  this  is  the  solid 
ground  on  which  future  attainments  must  here* 
after  be  built,  a  ground  to  be  tried  by  prayer  ia 
the  enquiring  mmd  and  the  seeking  heart 

And  when  our  reason  is  become  as  strong  on 
the  side  of  Christianitv  as  our  belief— when  our 
faith  is  ss  enlightened  as  it  is  implicit— -when 
the  growth  of  the  one  only  confirms  the  domi* 
nion  of  the  other,  this  is  stfch  an  obedience  of 
the  heart  as  will  infallibly  produce  obedience  in 
the  life ;  an  obedience  which  will  be  both  the 
cause  and  the  consequence  of  eflectnal  prayer. 
The  renewing  of  the  soul  after  the  image  of 
God  is  not  otherwise  to  be  obtained  than  by  true 
spiritual  heart  searching  prayer.  There  may 
be  a  form  of  unfelt  petitions,  a  ceremonious 
avowal  of  faith,  a  customary  profossion  of  re- 
pentance, a  general  acknowledgment  of  sin,  ut 
tered  from  the  lipe  to  God  ;  but  where  is  His 
image  and  superscription  written  upon  the  heartt 
Where  is  the  transforming  power  of  Religion  in 
the  lifo  7  Where  is  the  living  transcript  of  the 
Divine  original  7  Where  is  that  holiness  to 
which  the  vision  of  the  Lord  is  specifically  pro- 
mised 7  Where  is  the  light,  and  life,  and  grace 
of  the  Redeemer  exhibited  in  the  temper  and 
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conduct  7  Yet  we  are  attored,  that  if  we  are 
Christiana,  there  muat  be  an  aim  at  thia  coo- 
tor  mi  ty. 

As  for  the  ^naine  Christian,  however  weak 
in  faith  and  defective  in  obedience,  yet  he  ia  still 
aeekinjr,  thoaffh  with  slow  and  faalterinp  eteps, 
the  things  which  are  above ;  he  is  atiU  strivinff, 
thooph  with  unequal  pro|;r«sa,  for  the  priM  of 
his  higrh  cailinff ;  he  is  still  lookiof ,  though  with 
a  dim  and  Afibieeye,  for  glory,  honour,  and  im- 
mortality  ;  He  is  still  waiting,  though  not  with 
a  trust  so  lively  as  to  annihilate  the  distance,-— 
to  see  his  eternal  redemption  drawing  nigh.— 
Though  hie  eioM  will  alwaya  be  for  greater  than 
hia  attain  menta,  yet  he  ia  not  dtaooaraged ;  hia 
hope  is  above,  hia  heart  ia  above,  hia  treasure  ia 
above ;  no  wonder  then  that  hia  prayers  are  di- 
rected, and  a  large  portioa  of  hia  wealth  eent 
forward  thither,  where  lie  himaelf  hopea  aooo  to 
be.  It  is  but  transmitting  hie  riches  of  both 
kinds,  not  only  to  hie  future,  but  hia  eternal 
home. 

Even  if  prayer  were  as  worthleea,  with  respect 
to  present  advantages,  and  religion  aa  burthen, 
aome  as  some  suppose,  it  would  be  a  sufficient 
vindication  of  both  that  they  lead  to  eternal 
-Uiss.  When  by  a  distant  journey,  we  hare  been 
long  separated  from  our  own  beloved  habitation, 
we  do  not  call  that  the  mostdesirable  road  back 
to  it  which  abounds  with  the  gay  eat  objecta, 
but  that  which  will  bring  us  the  most  aafoly 
home.  If,  indeed,  we  can  amuae  ourselvea  with 
the  scenerv,  without  slackening  our  pace,  or 
diverging  nrom  our  path,  it  is  w^U.  It  is  no  of- 
fonce  against  the  law  of  love,  if  we  catch  in 
passing,  such  innocent  and  aafo  delights  as  his 
bounty  has  scattered  in  our  path.  And  if  our 
journey  have  so  many  refresh menta  ahowered 
down  by  the  hand  of  Divine  beneficence,  what 
•hall  be  the  delighta  of  our  home? 

If  the  heavena  grow  black  with  clouds,  and 
•terms  arise,  these  only  serve  to  quicken  our 
paoe,  and  make  us  avoid  digreasion.  If  sick* 
ness  or  accident  befal  us,  our  heart  b  still  cheer- 
ed with  the  thought  that  we  are  nearer  home — 
the  future  eupporta  us  under  the  present;  a 
little  further  aay  w»— a  little  more  fatigue,  and 
we  ahall  aee  the  desire  of  our  heart.  If  we  are 
bent  on  security  rather  than  amnaement,  the 
•traighteat  and  the  safeet  way  will  determine 
our  choice.  Heaven  is  worth  more  sacrifices 
of  pleaaore  and  of  profit  than  thoae  to  which  a 
religious  life  may  subject  na;  though,  afler  all, 
it  often  calla  for  fewer  and  lighter  than  a  world- 
ly one  impoaea.  But  if  it  were  aa  rough  and 
thorny  as  those  who  have  never  tried  it  believe, 
it  would  be  a  aufficient  apology  for  voluntarily 
encountering  ita  hardahips,  that  it  is  the  only 
road  to  heaven. 

When  the  prosperous  fool  says,  *  soul  take 
thine  ease,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for 
thee,' — the  prosperous  Christian  says,  *  soul 
tremble  at  thine  ease — be  on  thy  guard. — Thou 
hast,  indeed,  much  goods  laid  up  for  thee,  but  it 
is  in  a  future  world.  Lose  not  a  large  inherit, 
ance  for  a  paltry  poasession  ;  forfeit  not  an  un. 
alienable  reversion  for  a  life  interest, — a  life 
which  thia  very  night  may  be  required  of  thee.* 

Perhaps  even  &9  worldly  and  thoughtleas 
man,  upder  an  occasional  fit  of  dejection,  or  an 


accidental  diaappointment,  may  be  broogbt  to 
say,  *  When  I  am  in  heaviness,  I  will  think  up* 
on  God.* — Oh,  think  upon  Him  now,  now,  when 
you  are  in  prosperity,  now,  when  your  fortunes 
are  flourishing,  now  when  your  hill  ia  so  stronjf 
that  you  think  it  shall  never  be  moved — think 
upon  Him  when  the  scene  is  the  brightest,  when 
the  world  courts,  flatteries  mislead,  and  plea* 
euree  betray  you ;  think  on  Him  while  you  are 
able  to  think  at  all,  while  you  poaaeas  the  cape- 
city  of  thinking.  The  time  may  come,  when, 
*  He  may  turn  hia  face  from  you,  and  you  will 
be  troubled.*  Think  of  God  when  the  alluring 
images  of  pleaaure  and  of  profit  would  seduce 
you  fWxn  ham.  Proaperitv  is  the  season  of  pe- 
culiar peril.  *  It  is  the  bright  day  that  bringeth 
forth  the  adder.*  Think  of  God  when  the  tempU 
ing  world  eaya,  *  All  thia  will  I  give  thee.  Trust 
not  the  inscAvent  world,  it  has  cheated  evwj 
creditor  that  ever  trusted.    It  will  cheat  you. 

To  Iboae  who  are  yet  halting  between  two 
opiniona,  or  rather  between  an  opinion  and  an 
inclination,  to  thoee  who  approve  the  right,  but 
pursue  the  wnmg,  Uiose  who  are  not  without 
oonvictiona,  but  which  convictions  pleasure  sti* 
fles,  or  business  overrules,  thoee  who  are  ha- 
lancing  between  the  world  and  Him  who  made 
it,  who  resolve  to  reform,  but  make  the  reaolu- 
tion  a  substitute  for  the  performance ;  and  oh 
how  large,  and  in  many  points  how  respectable 
a  class  this  is! — to  these,  to  the  doubting,  and 
the  dilatory,  we  would  take  tlie  liberty  to  apeak 
plainly. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  secret,  unconsci- 
ous infidelity  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  little  pro> 
gresa  you  make  in  your  apiritual  attainments. 
If  the  truth,  certainty,  and  inconceivable  im- 
portance  of  eternal  things  were  once  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  heart,  it  would  infallibly  quick. 
en  both  devotion  and  practice.  We  know,  but 
we  do  not  act  upon  the  knowledge,  that  our 
great  busineas  in  this  world  is  to  determine  our 
choice  for  eteroitv.  This  is  not  a  bye  work, 
which  may  be  deferred  to  any  time  at  the  ha* 
zard  of  ita  not  being  done  at  all ;  it  is  the  impe- 
rious business  of  the  present  hour,  the  next  may 
not  be  granted  ua.  It  is  not  an  affair  to  be  kept 
in  reaerve,  an  aflsir  to  be  postponed  till  other 
affiira  are  settled,  for  how  many  souls  has  thia 
dilatory  delusion  ruined ! 

The  resolution  you  may  make  at  this  moment* 
and  the  practical  effect  of  thia  reaolution  may 
determine  jour  Aite  for  eter.  The  decision,  if 
delayed,  may  never  be  made;  the  call,  now 
given,  may  never  be  repealed.  Think  what  you 
put  to  hazard  by  delay. — There  is  not  an  hour 
in  our  livea  on  which  eternal  life,  or  eternal 
death  may  not  depend.  Shall  we  then,  for  a 
single  moment,  make  it  a  matter  of  debate  what 
our  everlasting  condition  ahall  be  ?  If  it  were  a 
decision  between  two  temporal  concerns  which 
you  wese  called  upon  to  make,  deliberation 
might  be  wisdom,  because  there  might  be  de- 
greea  of  comparison  between  their  value,  and 
conaequently  a  doubt  aa  to  the  predominance  of 
the  object,  and  the  prudence  of  your  choice* 
But  the  inequalities  of  created  things  are  level, 
led  when  brought  into  comparison  with  tJi« 
things  of  eternity — the  difference  of  mor« 
or  lesa,  richer  or  poorer,  prosperity  or  privation. 
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ilo  longrer  ezisto ;  the  diittnetion  ia  swallowed 
up  when  ccmtemplated  io  the  view  of  endless 
happioese  or  endless  misery.  Here  then,  if 
yoQ  hesitate,  you  have  already  taken  your  part; 
iriesolution  is  decision ;  deliberation  is  destruo> 
tion  ;  you  have  already  resolved. 

The  hand  which  now  holds  the  pen  dares  not 
denounce  anathemas,  bat  tremUes  as  it  tran- 
scribes the  divinely  inspired  denunciation  of  the 
prophet  Zephaniah.  *  The  great  day  of  the 
Lord  is  near,  it  is  near,  it  basteth  greatly ;  it  is 
the  voice  of  the  day  of  the  Lord,  when  the 
mighty  man  shall  cry  bitterly.  That  day  is  a 
day  of  wrath ;  a  day  of  iroable  and  distress ;  a 
day  of  wasteness  an<j  desolation ;  a  day  of  dark- 
ness and  gloominess  ;  a  day  of  clouds  and  thick 
darkness ;  a  day  of  the  trumpet  and  alarm  !* 

The  awful  ruins  of  imperial  Rome,  the  still 
more  defaced  vestiges  of  learned  Athens,  present 
a  deeply  touching  spectacle  of  departed  glory. 
Still  more  affecting  is  it  to  contemplate  in  the 
study  of  history  on  the  destruction  of  Carthag^e, 
of  Babylon,  of  Memphis,  whose  very  ruins  are 
no  longer  to  be  found !     How  affecting  to  medi- 
tate on  ancient  Troy,  whose  very  scite  can  no 
kMiger  be  determined !     Yet  here  no  wonder 
miles  with  uur  sulemn  feeling.     All  these  noble 
monuments  of  human  grandeur  were  made  of 
destructible  materials,  they  could  not,  from  their 
very  nature,  last  for  ever. — But,  to  a  deeply  re. 
fleeting   mind,  what  is  the  ruin  of  temples, 
towers,  palaces,  and  cities,  what  is  the  ruin  of 
*  the  preat  globe  itselP  compared  with  the  de. 
Btrnction  of  one  soul  meant  for  immortality — a 
soul  furnished  by  its  bountiful  Creator  with  all 
the  means  for  its  instruction,  sanctification,  re- 
deinption,  and  eternal  bliss  7  And  what  presents 
the  most  mournful  picture  to  us,  and  is  in  itself 
the  most  dreadfol  aggravation,  is  that  its  con- 
seiousness  cannot  be  eztingoished  i  the  thought 
of  what  he  might  have  bMn  will  magnify  the 
misery  of  what  he  is — a  reflection  which  will 
accompany  and  torment  the  inextinguishable 
memory  through  a  miserable  eternity.    Whether 
in  the  instance  of  the  rich  man,  who  *  in  hell 
lifled  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torment,*  we  might 
dare  believe  that  some  remains  of  human  ten- 
derness for  his  relatives  might  survive  in  a  ruin- 
ed soul ;  or,  whether  his  aneuiah  was  made  more 
bitter,  from  the  reflection,  that  he  had  been  their 
corrupter,  and  therefore  dreaded  that  their  pn- 
ntshment  might  hereafter  aggravate  his  own, 
we  pretend  not  to  say.     In  any  event,  it  offers  a 
lesson  pregnant  with  instruction.   It  admonishes 
every  impenitent  oflender,  of  the  dreadful  addi- 
tion  that  may  be  made  to  his  own  misery,  by 
that  corrupt  example  which  has  ruined  others. 
And  it  will  be  the  consummation  of  his  calamity 
that  he  can  see  nothing  but  justice  in  his  con- 
demnation. — For  it  is  worth  observing,  that  the 
man  in  the  parable  brings  no  accusation  against 
the  equity  of  his  sentence.     Thus  shall  every 
condemned  sinner  'justify  God  in  bis  saying, 
and  clear  him  when  he  is  judged.' 

But  though  the  anguisli  of  an  undone  futurity, 
end  the  specific  nature  of  the  punishment,  are 
exhibited  with  awful  clearness  and  explicit  ex- 
actness, in  the  gospel ;  how  wisely  has  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  dictated  it,  avoided  all  particulars  of 
tint  heavenly  happiness  which  we  arv  yet  as- 


sured  will  be  without  meisnre  and  witboot  end ; 
whilst  the  Eiysian  groves  of  the  Pagan,  and  the 
paradise  of  the  Mahometan  have  been  graphical- 
ly represented,  the  former  by  their  poets,  the 
latter  in  their  religions  code.  The  one  describes 
the  inhabitants  reposing  in  gloomy  bowers  in 
cheerless  indolence,  with  the  alternative  of  a 
restless  activity  exercised  in^oontomplible  pur- 
suits, and  renewing  on  inferior  objects  the  busy 
feats  in  which  they  had  delighted  here  below  ! 
The  heroes  who  during  life  had  slaughtered 
men,  make  war  on  beasts  !  The  mighty  war- 
riors, who  had  made  the  eartli  to  tremble,  con 
descend  in  heaven  to  tame  horses !  The  depart- 
ed Mussulman  receives  Ats  celestial  rewards  in 
scenes  of  revelry  and  banquets  of  voluptuous- 
ness !  What  gratifications  for  an  immaterial, 
immortal  spirit! 

The  whole  scheme  of  future  happiness  exhi- 
bited  in  these  two  systems,  is  a  preposterous 
provision  for  the  perishable  part  of  man,  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  immortal  principle ;  both 
schemes  stand  in  direct  opposition  to  the  laws 
of  infinite  wisdom,  and  the  express  word  of 
Scripture.  Both  intimate  as  if  the  body  were 
the  part  of  our  nature  which  is  to  exist  after 
death,  while  the  soul  is  the  portion  which  is  to 
be  extinguished.  Of  a  spiritual  heaven,  neither 
the  obsolete  mythology,  nor  the  existing  Koran, 
affords  the  slightest  information. 

The  Scripture  views  of  heaven  are  given  ra« 
ther  to  quicken  &ith  than  to  gratify  curiosity. 
There  the  appropriate  promises  to  spiritual  be* 
ings  are  purely  spiritual.  It  is  enough  for  be- 
lievers to  know  that  they  shall  be  for  ever  with 
the  Lord ;  and  though  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be,  yet  we  know  that  when  he 
shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him.  In  the  vi« 
sion  of  the  Supreme  Good,  there  must  be  so. 
preme  felicity.  Our  capacities  of  knowledge 
and  happiness  shall  be  commensurate  with  our 
duration.  On  earth,  part  of  our  enjoyment—- a 
most  fallacious  part — consists  in  framing  new 
objects  for  our  wishes ;  in  heaven  there  shall 
remain  in  us  no  such  disquieting  desires,  for  all 
which  ran  be  found  we  shall  find  in  God.  We 
shall  not  know  our  Redeemer  by  the  hearing  of 
the  ear,  but  we  shall  see  Him  as  he  is ;  our 
knowledge,  therefore,  will  be  dear,  because  it 
will  be  intuitive. 

It  is  a  glorious  part  of  the  promised  bliss,  that 
the  book  of  jirophecy  shall  be  realized ;  the  book 
of  providence  displayed,  every  mysterious  dis- 
pensation unfolded,  not  by  conjecture,  but  by 
vision.  In  the  grand  general  view  of  Revela* 
tion,  minute  description  would  be  below  our 
ideas;  circumstantial  details  would  be  dispa- 
raging ;  they  would  debase  what  thej  pretend 
to  exalt  We  cannot  conceive  the  blessings 
prepared  for  us,  until  he  who  has  prepared  re- 
veal them. 

If,  indeed,  the  blessedness  of  the  eternal  world 
could  be  described,  new  faculties  must  be  given 
us  to  comprehend  it.  If  it  could  be  conceived, 
its  glories  would  be  lowered,  and  our  admiring 
wonder  diminished.  The  wealth  that  can  be 
counted  has  bounds ;  the  blessings  that  can  be 
calculated  have  limits.  We  now  rpjoice  in  the 
expectation  of  happiness  inconceivable.  To  have 
conveyed  it  to  oar  fall  apprehension,  our  con- 
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oeplMBi  of  it  MNMl  ikim  h»  tehwi  fiDm 
thin;  with  wbieb  we  mm  MirmAy  aeqaaiotad, 
and  we  thoeld  be  wmn  to  depreeiete  Uie  veloe 
of  Ihiog*  mween,  kj  %  comperiaea  with  even 
UiebealofthethiogewhMhereMeiu  lo  ahoit, 
if  the  state  of  heaveo  were  attempled  to  be  let 
dowD  to  huBMB  JBteliifaacp^  it  woaid  he  lar  io- 


lenof  to  the  (loftoM  hvL'M^iithMt  flUflHMp 
which  we  now  calch  froni  the  oraciee  ofGodf 
of  joj  UB^peahaUe.  and  fuU  of  glorj.  What 
Chriatiaa  doee  not  exalt  in  thai  grand  ootliae 
of  eaknown,  onimagiiied,  yet  oonaamuw^  bliae 
— In  Tut  pretenee  ia  the  fulaeaa  of  joy,  and  al 
Tkf  right  hand  are  plaeemea  Ibr  eTerpiore  7 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  PRAYER- 

SELECTED  AND  COMPILED  BY  THE  AUTHOR,  FROM  VARIOUS  PORTIONS  OF 

HER  WORKS  EXCLUSIVELY  ON  THAT  SUfiJfiCT. 

•*  Knearing  that  ahortlj  I  lOMt  pot  off  thia  mj  taherMcle." 

**  I  will  endeavour  that  ^oa  omj  he  able  alter  my  deoeaae  to  have  theae  thinga  alwaya  in  re« 
membranee.**    2  Fater,  e.  i. 


PREFACE. 

FnoH  a  aiefc,  and,  in  ell  hmamm  prohahtUty,  a  dying  bed,  the  writer  of  theae  pagea  ieela  aa 

a  little  plan  which  haa  at  differeai 


OMMUi  proeauuiy,  a  avini 
with  the  hlaeaing  of  God,  lo 
i  which  ahe  never  iband  leii 


leiasre  to  aoeonphah,  till  the  preaent  aeaaoa 


eeroeat  deeira  to  be  enehied, 
tMoea  ctoaaed  her  hiibiI,  htti 
e#  iaoapaoity. 

**  Tjw  infortanity  of  ftieoda,*' — that  hackneyed  apology  ibr  worha  of  inferior  merit,  ia  not,  ia 
the  praaeet  inelance,  the  ieae  true  fcr  being  worn  threadbare.  By  many  partial  frienda  ahe  bae 
freqtiently  been  devired  to  write  a  velome  ezohiaAvely  en  Praver.  With ,  thia  raqoeat  ahe  haa 
alwaya  deoiined  complying ;  becaoae,  Amocg  other  reaaona,  ahe  waa  aware  that  ahe  had  prevu 
oealy  exhauated — not  the  aabjeet  iteelf,  which  la  indeed  inezhanatible^ — but  the  alender  reeouroae 
ef  her  owanMnd. 

In  her,  perhapa  tao  nimereua,  printed  worka,  written  on  di^rent  8ubjeota»  and  at  diatant  pe^ 
rioda,  there  are  very  meny  volomee,  in  which  not  only  acme  refbrence  baa  been  made,  bat  aome 
diattnet  portiona  aaaigned,  to  the  alUimportant  aabjeet  of  Prayer. 

It  ie  now  her  lateat  and  warmeat  wiab  to  he  permitted  lo  ooUect  and  examine  aome  of  thoae 
pertiuBf  whioh  treat  more  directly  of  thie  great  doty  {  lo  onite  the  acattered  membera  into  one 
eompeet  body,  and  to  bring  eech  under  ita  proper  head,  inle  one  point  of  view.  Ail  ahe  ia  beraelf 
able  to  do,  ia  to  haar  theee  eztracta  read  by  kind  friende^  and  to  adopt  auch  paaaagea  aa  ahe  may 
think  proper  Ibr  eelectioo. 

Perfkape  the  ailenoe  and  aolitade  of  her  preeent  sightly  watohinga  may«  through  Divine  grace, 
impreea  her  own  heart  with  a  alill  deeper  aenae  of  the  ooapeakable  importance  and  valoe  of 
Prayer,  and  of  the  rapport  and  coneolation  which  may  be  |raBled  ia  ana)rer  16  thia  ezerciae» 
when  every  ether  anpport  and  eonaolation  moat  inevitably  faiL 

However  email  mav  be  the  uae  of  thia  compilation  to  the  reader,  the  writer  at  leaat  la  already 
reapieg  one  benefit  heraelf  from  what  ahe  haa  preaomed  to  aoirgeet  to  otherfl,'-4be  benefit  of 
Ming,  aa  ahe  reviewa  theae  pagee,  how  eadly  ahe  heraelf  haa  faJlen  ahort  in  the  dotiea  alie  hae 
m  mpeetedly  reoDmmended.  In  thb  re^zaminatioa  ahe  haa  aenaibly  felt  how  eaay  it  la  to  b^ 
good  upon  paper,  and  how  difficult  in  practice. 

At  tne  aame  time  ehe  humbiv  truata  that  her  very  feilurea  may  have  enabled  her  to  toofili 
theee  aubjecto  more  ezperimenlally  than  ahe  might  have  done  bad  her  own  deficienciea  been  lean 
powerfblly  reooUeemd,  and  leaa  acutely  ftlL 

The  Anther  ventarea  to  hope  that  her  veined  fl'ienda,  to  whom  thia  eelectioo  ia  more  eepecialLy 
dedieaied,  will  onneider  it  ee  the  laat  beqctaet  of  one,  whoi,  about  to  quit  thia  tranaitorr  acene,  and 
feeling  the  deepeet  intereat  in  their  apiritnal  prceperity,  aa  alao  fer  thai  of  all  her  fellow  Chrie 
tiana,  ia  deairooa,  by  thia  her  final  act,  to  teetify  at  leaat  her  aiSwtionate  anxiety  for  their  eternal 
happincM. 

The  preaent  weak  atate  of  the  Author  muat  apologize  finr  inacooraciea  and  repetitiona. 
Btfrfey-Wbed, 
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CHAP.L 


T%e  neee$nty  ef  Praytr  founded  en  tk»  eerratp- 
tiom  tf  hwman  naturt, 

Tns  eiib)eot  of  mna'a  ^poatncy  ie  ae  ^cniy 


connected  with  the  aabjeet  of  Prayer,  heing  in- 
deed that  which  conetitutea  the  neoeeaity  of  tbie 
duty,  that  aome  mention  of  the  one  ought  to  pre* 
cede  an^  diacamion  of  the  other.  Let,  then,  Qm 
conviction  that  we.  have  fellen  irom  onr  eciginni 
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•tftte,  9nd  tka,t  this  Upte  praaento  the  moet  pow. 
erful  inoentiYB  to  prayer,  furnish  an  apology  for 
making  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on  this  greui 
article  of  our  faith* 

The  doctrine  is  not  the  less  a  fundamental 
doctrine,  because  it  has  been  abused  to  the 
worst  purposes ;  some  having  erroneously  oon< 
sidered  it  as  leaving  us  without  hope,  and  others 
as  lending  an  excuse  to  unresisted  sin. — It  is  a 
doctrine  which  meets  us  in  one  unbroken  series 
throughout  the  whole  saored  volume ;  we  find  it 
from  the  third  of  Genesis,  which  records  the 
event  of  man*s  apostacy,  carried  on  through  the 
history  of  its  fatal  consequences  in  all  the  sub- 
sequent instances  of  sin,  individual  and  national, 
and  running  in  one  continued  stream  from  the 
first  sad  tale  of  woe,  to  the  doee  of  the  sacred 
canon  in  the  Apocalyptic  Vision. 

And,  to  remove  the  groundless  hope,  that  this 

rty  of  inherent  corruption  belong^  only  to 
profligate  and  abandoned,  the  Divine  In- 
spirar  of  the  sacred  writers  took  especial  care, 
that  they  should  not  confine  themselves  to  re- 
late the  sins  of  these  alone. 

Why  are  the  errors,  the  weaknesses,  and 
even  the  crimes  of  the  best  of  men  recorded  with 
equal  fidelity  7  Why  are  we  told  of  the  twice  re- 
peated deceit  of  the  father  of  the  faithful  7  Why 
of  the  single  instance  of  vanity  in  Hezekiah  ? 
Why  of  the  too  impetuous  seal  of  Elijah  7  Why 
of  the  error  of  the  almost  perfect  Moses  7  Why 
of  the  insincerity  of  Jacob  7  Why  of  the  far 
darker  crimes  of  the  otherwise  holy  David? 
Why  of  the  departure  of  the  wisest  of  men  from 
that  piety  displayed  with  sublimity  unparalleled 
in  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  7  Why  seems  it 
to  have  been  invariably  studied,  to  record  with 
more  minute  detail  the  vices  and  errors  of  these 
eminent  men,  than  even  those  of  the  successive 
impious  kings  of  Israel,  and  of  Judah ;  while 
these  last  are  generally  dismissed  with  the  brief, 
but  melancholy  sentence,  that  they  did  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord;  follow, 
ad  only  by  too  frequent  an  intimation  that  they 
made  way  for  a  successor  worse  than  them> 
selves  7  The  answer  is,  that  the  truth  of  our 
universal  lapse  could  only  be  proved  by  trans* 
mitting  the  record  of  those  vices,  from  which 
even  the  holiest  men  were  not  exempt 

Had  the  Holy  Scriptures  kept  back  from  man 
the  faithful  delineations  of  the  illustrious  oha. 
raoters  to  which  we  have  reierted,  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  in  question,  though  occasionally 
felt,  and  in  spite  of  his  resistanoe,  forced  upon 
him,  would  not  have  been  believed  ;  or,  if  be. 
lieved,  would  not  have  been  acknowledged. 

Christianity  hangs  on  a  few  plain  truths; 
*  that  God  is,  and  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of 
all  that  seek  him;*  that  man  has  apostatised 
fVom  his  original  character,  and  by  it  has  for. 
foiled  his  original  destination  :  that  Christ  came 
into  this  world  and  died  nptin  the  cross  to  ex- 
piate sin,  and  to  save  sinners ;  that  after  his 
ascension  into  Heaven,  he  did  not  leave  his  work 
imperfect  He  sent  his  Holy  Spirit,  who  per. 
formed  his  first  office  by  giving  to  the  Apostles 
miraculous  powers.  His  offices  did  not  cease 
there ;  he  has  indeed  withdrawn  his  miraculous 
gifts,  but  he  still  continues  his  silent  but  pow- 
erful operations,  and  that  in  their  doe  order  ;-*. 
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first,  that  of  convincing  of  sin,  and  of  changing 
the  heart  of  the  sinner,  before  he  assumes  the 
gracious  character  of  tlie  Comforter.  What 
need,  then,  of  heresies  to  perplex  doctrines,  or 
of  philosophy  to  entangle,  or  of  wiU-worshippers 
to  multiply  them  7 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  are,  in  Christianity, 
high  and  holy  mysteries;  but  these  *  secret 
things,*  though  they  '  belong  to  God,*  have  their 
practical  uses  for  us ;  they  teach  us  humility, 
the  prime  Christian  grace;  thy  send  us  to 
prayer,  and  they  exercise  faith,  the  parent  at- 
tribute of  all  other  graces. 

This  religion  of  facts,  then,  the  poorest  list- 
eners in  the  aisles  of  our  churches  understand 
sufficiently,  to  be  made  by  it  wise  unto  salva- 
tion. They  are  saved  by  a  practical  belief  of  a 
few  simple  but  inestimable  truths. 

By  these  same  simple  truths,  martyrs  and 
confessors,  our  persecuted  saints,  and  our  bless- 
ed reformers  were  saved.  By  these  few  simple 
truths,  Locke,  and  Boyle,  and  Newton,  were 
saved;  not  because  they  saw  their  religion 
through  the  glass  of  their  philosophy,  but  be- 
cause theirs  was  not  a  *  philosophy,  falsely  so 
called ;'  nor  their  science,  *  a  science  of  opposi- 
tion ;*  but  a  science  and  a  philoeophy  which  were 
made  subservient  to  Christianity,  and  because 
their  deep  humility  sanctified  their  astonishing 
powers  of  mind.  These  wonderful  men,  at 
whose  feet  the  learned  world  is  still  satisfied  to 
sit,  sat  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Had 
there  been  any  other  way  but  the  cross  by  which 
sinners  could  be  saved,  they,  perhaps  of  all  men 
were  best  qualified  to  have  found  it 

To  return,*  then,  to  the  particular  doctrine 
under  consideration: — Let  us  believe  man  ia 
corrupt,  because  the  Bible  tells  us  he  is  kk 
Let  us  believe  th«Lt  all  were  so  b^  nature,  even 
the  best,  since  we  learn  it  from  Divine  authority. 
Let  us,  from  the  same  authority,  trace  the  dis- 
order to  its  source  from  a  fallen  parent,  its  seat 
in  a  corrupt  heart,  its  extent  through  the  whole 
man,  its  universality  over  the  entire  race. 

All  are  willing  to  allow  that  we  are  subject 
to  frailties,  to  imperfections,  to  imfirmities ;  mete 
compel  us  to  confess  a  propensity  to  crimes,  but 
worldly  men  confine  the  commission  of  them  to 
the  vulgar.  But  to  rest  here  would  lead  us  to  a 
very  false  estimate  of  the  doctrine  in  questioni 
contrary  to  the  decisive  language  of  Scripture ; 
it  would  establish  corruption  to  be  an  accident, 
and  not  a  root  It  wonld  by  a  division  of  offen- 
ders into  two  classes,  deny  that  all  offences  are 
derived  from  one  common  principle. 

If,  then,  men  would  examine  their  own  bo« 
soms  as  closely  as  they  censure  the  faults  of 
others  loudly,  we  should  all  find  there  the  in- 
cipient stirrings  of  man^  a  sin,  which,  when 
brought  into  action  by  circumstances,  produoo 
consequences  the  most  appalling.  Let  us  then 
bless  God,  not  that  we  are  better  than  other  men, 
but  that  we  are  placed  by  Providence  out  of 
the  reach  of  being  goaded  by  that  temptation, 
stimulated  by  that  poverty,  whioh,  had  they  been 
our  lot,  might  have  led  to  the  same  termination. 

Let,  then,  the  fear  of  God,  the  knowledge  of 
His  Word,  and  the  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
teach  us,  that  there  is  not,  by  nature,  so  wide  a 
difierenoe  between  ourselves  and  others  as  W9 
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Ibtidly  imaifine ;  that  there  is  not  by  natore,  a 
great  gulf  fixed,  that  they  who  are  on  this  side 
Biiffht  not  pass  over  to  the  other.  Let  ue  not 
look  to  any  superior  Tirtoe,  to  any  native 
strength  of  oar  own,  but  let  us  look  with  a  live. 
]y  gratitude  to  that  mercy  of  God  which  has 

£  reserved  us  from  the  temptations  to  which  they 
ave  yielded.  But,  above  all,  let  us  look  to  that 
preventing  and  restraining  grace  which  is  with- 
held  from  none  who  ask  it :  without  this  all* 
powerful  grace,  Latimer  might  have  led  Bonner 
to  the  stake  ;  with  it  Bonner  might  have  ascend* 
ed  the  scaffold  a  martyr  to  true  religion.  With'- 
•ttt  this  grace,  Lather  might  have  fiittened  on 
the  sale  of  indulgences ;  and  with  it  Leo  the 
Tenth  might  have  accomplished  the  blessed 
work  of  Reformation. 


CHAP.  IL 

7%e  duty  of  Prayer  inferred  from  the  helfle$$' 

ne$$  of  VMM, 

Man  is  not  only  a  sinful,  he  is  also  a  helpless, 
and  therefore  a  dependent  being.  This  offers 
new  and  powerful  motives  for  the  necessity  of 
prayer,  the  necessity  of  looking  continually  to  a 
higher  power,  to  a  iMtter  strength  than  oor  own. 
If  that  Power  sustain  us  not,  we  fall ;  if  he  di- 
rect us  not,  we  wander.  His  guidance  is  not 
only  perfect  freedom,  but  perfect  safety.  Our 
grestest  danger  begins  from  the  moment  we 
imsgine  we  are  able  to  go  alone. 

The  self-sufficiency  of  man  arising  from  his 
imaginary  dignity,  is  a  favourite  doctrine  with 
the  nominal  Uhristian.  He  feeds  his  pride  with 
this  pernicious  aliment.  And,  as  we  hear  much, 
so  we  hear  falsely,  of  the  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture. Prayer,  founded  on  the  true  principles  of 
Scripture,  alone  leaches  us  wherein  our  true 
dignity  consists.  The  dignity  of  a  fallen  crea- 
ture is  a  perfect  anomaly.  True  dignity,  eon. 
trary  to  the  common  opinion,  that  it  is  an  inhe- 
rent  excellence,  is  actually  a  sense  of  the  want 
•f  it ;  it  consists  not  in  our  valuing  ourselves, 
bat  in  a  continual  feeling  of  our  dependence  up- 
on God,  and  an  onoeasing  aim  at  conformity  to 
his  ima((e. 

Nothing  but  a  humbling  sense  of  the  sinful- 
ness  of  our  nature,  of  our  practised  offences,  of 
oar  utter  helplessness,  and  constant  dependence, 
ean  bring  us  to  fervent  and  persevering  prayer. 
How  did  the  faith  of  the  saints  of  old  flourish 
wider  a  darker  dispensation,  through  all  the 
clouds  and  ignorance  which  obscured  their 
views  of  G>od  !  *■  They  looked  unto  Him,  end 
were  enlightened  !*  How  do  their  slender  means 
and  hirh  attainments  reproach  us  I 

David  found  that  the  strength  and  spirit  of 
nature  which  had  enabled  him  to  resist  the  lion 
■nd  the  bear,  did  not  enable  him  to  resist  his 
ootward  temptations,  nor  to  conquer  his  inward 
ctH'ruptions.  He  therefore  prayed,  not  only  for 
deliverance  *  from  blood-guiltiness/  for  a  griev. 
ously  remembered  lin,  he  prayed  for  the  princi' 
pU  of  piety,  for  the  fountain  of  holiness,  for 
*■  the  creation  of  a  clean  heart,*  for  *  the  renew- 
ing  of  a  right  spirit,*  for  *  truth  in  the  inward 


parts,'  that  the  *  comfort  of  God's  help  migfil 
be  granted  him.*  This  uniform  avowal  of  the 
secret  workings  of  sin,  this  oniform  dependenee 
on  the  mercy  of  God  to  pardon,  and  the  grace 
of  God  to  assist,  render  his  precstory  addresses, 
though  they  are  those  of  a  sovereign  and  a  war- 
rior, so  nniversally  applicable  to  the  case  of 
every  private  Christian. 

One  of  our  best  poets, — himself  an  onsoccess- 
fnl  courtier, — from  a  personal  experience  of  the 
mortifying  feelings  of  abject  solicitation,  has 
said,  that  if  there  were  the  man  in  the  world 
whom  he  was  at  liberty  to  hate,  he  would  wish 
him  no  greater  punishment  ihnn  aUendance  and 
dependenee.  But  he  applies  the  heavy  penalty 
of  this  wish  to  the  dependants  on  mortal  great- 
ness. 

Now,  attendance  and  dependence  are  the  very 
essence  both  of  the  safoty  and  happiness  of  a 
Christian.  Dependence  on  God  is  his  only  true 
liberty,  as  atisndanoe  on  Him  is  his  only  true 
consolation.  The  suitor  for  human  favour  is 
liable  to  continual  disappointment ;  if  he  knock 
at  the  door  of  his  patron,  there  is  probably  a 
general  order  not  to  admit  him.  In  the  higner 
case,  there  is  a  special  promise,  that  *  to  him 
that  knocks  it  shall  be  opened.*  The  human 
patron  hates  importunity  ;  the  Heavenly  Patron 
invites  it.  The  one  receives  his  sailor  aeoord- 
ing  to  his  humour,  or  refuses  his  admission  from 
the  caprice  of  the  moment ;  with  the  other, 
*  there  is  no  variableness,  nor  shadow  of  turn- 
ing.*  *Come  onto  me,*  is  His  uniform  invita- 
tion. The  Almighty  Donor  never  puts  off  His 
humble  petitioner  to  a  more  convenient  season. 
Hio  Court  of  Requests  is  always  open.  He  re- 
ceives the  petition  as  soon  as  it  is  offered  ;  He 
grants  it  as  somi  as  it  is  made ;  andlhough  he 
will  not  dispense  with  a  continuance  of  the  ap* 
plication,  yet  to  every  fresh  application  He  pro- 
mises fresh  support  He  will  still  be  solicited^ 
but  it  is  in  order  that  he  may  still  bestow.  Re- 
peated gif\s  do  not  exhaust  His  bounty,  nor 
lessen  His  power  of  fulfilment  Repealed  solid* 
tation,  so  far  from  wearing  His  patience,  is  mm 
additional  call  for  His  favour. 

Nor  is  the  lateness  of  the  petition  any  bar  te 
its  acceptance  ;  He  likes  it  should  be  early,  hot 
He  rejects  it  not  though  it  be  late. 

And  as  past  mercies  on  God*s  part,  so,  to  the 
praise  of  bis  grace  be  it  said,  that  past  offences 
on  our  own  part  are  no  hindrance  to  the  appli. 
cation  of  hearty  repentance,  or  the  answer  of 
fervent  prayer. 

The  man  in  power  has  many  claimants  on 
his  favour,  and  comparatively  few  boons  to  be- 
stow. The  God  of  Power  has  all  things  in  His 
gifV,  and  only  blames  the  solicitor  for  coming  so 
seldom,  or  coming  so  late,  or  staying  so  little  a 
while.  He  only  wishes  that  his  best  gif\s  were 
more  earnestly  sought 

When  we  soUcit  an  earthly  benefactor,  it  is 
often  upon  the  strength  of  some  pretence  to  his 
favour, — the  hope  of  some  reward  for  past  ser- 
vices :  even  if  we  caa  produce  little  claim,  we 
insinuate  something  like  merit  But  when  we 
approach  our  Heavenly  Benefactor,  so  far  from 
having  any  thing  like  claim,  any  thing  like  me- 
rit, to  produce,  our  only  true,  and  our  only  ao. 
oeptable  plea,  is  ov  nttsr  want  both  of  claim 
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tad  mttrit,— M  tb6  utter  dMtitution  of  all  that 
can  reoommend  us ;  yet  we  preeame  to  ask  fa- 
vour, when  we  deaerve  nothinjf  but  rejection , 
we  are  encouraged  to  ask  for  eternal  happiness, 
when  we  deserve  only  eternal  punishment 
Though  we  have  nothing  to  produce  hut  dis- 
loyalty, we  ask  for  the  privileges  of  subjects ; 
though  nothing  hot  disobedience  to  offer,  we 
plead  the  privileges  of  children, — we  implore  the 
lenderness  of  a  nither. 

The  petitioner  to  human  power  who  may 
formerly  have  offended  his  benefactor,  contrives 
to  soften  his  diaplesaore  by  representing  that  the 
offence  was  a  small  one.  The  devout  petitioner 
to  God  uses  no  such  subterfuge.  In  the  bold- 
ness  of  faith,  and  the  humility  of  repentance,  he 
cries,  *  Pardon  my  iniquity,  for  it  is  grtaV 

He  who  does  not  believe  this  fundamental 
truth,  *  the  helplessness  of  man,*  on  which  the 
other  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  built, — even  he 
who  does  nominally  profess  to  assent  to  it  as  a 
doctrine  of  Scripture ;  yet,  if  he  does  not  expe- 
rimentally acknowledge  it ;  if  he  does  not  feel 
it  in  the  convictions  of  his  own  awakened  con- 
science, in  his  discovery  of  the  evil  workings  of 
his  own  heart,  and  the  wrong  propensities  of 
his  own  nature,  all  bearing  their  testimony  to 
its  truth,— such  a  one  will  not  pray  earnestly  for 
its  cure, — will  not  pray  with  that  feeling  of  his 
helplessness,  with  that  sense  of  depenctonce  on 
Divine  assistance,  which  alone  makes  prayer 
efficacious. 

Of  this  corruption  he  can  never  attain  an  ade- 
quate conception,  till  his  progress  in  religion 
has  opened  his  eyes  on  what  is  the  natural  state 
of  man.  Till  this  was  the  case,  he  himself  was 
as  far  from  desiring  the  change  as  he  was  from 
believing  it  necessary.  He  does  not  even  sus- 
pect its  ezistenoB,  till  he  is  in  some  measure  de- 
livered  from  its  dominion. 

Nothing  will  make  us  truly  humble,  nothing 
will  make  us  constantly  vigilant,  nothing  will 
entirely  lead  us  to  have  recourse  to  prayer,  so 
fervently  or  so  frequently,  as  this  ever-abiding 
sense  of  our  corro|>t  and  helpless  nature,  as  our 
not  being  able  to  ascribe  any  disposition  in  our- 
selves to  any  thing  that  is  good,  or  any  power 
lo  avoid,  by  our  own  strength,  any  thing  that  is 
evil. 


CHAP.  III. 
Prayer,    lu  D^nUum, 

Prater  is  the  application  of  want  to  Him  who 
alone  can  relieve  it,  the  voice  of  sin  to  Him  who 
alone  can  pardon  it  It  is  the  urgency  of  po- 
verty, the  prostration  of  humility,  the  fervency 
of  penitence,  the  confidence  of  trust  It  is  not 
eloquence,  but  earnestness;  not  figures  of  speech, 
but  compunctions  of  soul.  It  is  the  *  Lord  save 
us,  we  perish,*  of  drowning  Peter ;  tlie  cry  of 
feith  to  the  ear  of  mercy. 

Adoration  is  the  noblest  employment  of  created 
beings;  confession,  the  natural  langusge  of 
guilty  creatures;  praise,  the  spontaneous  ex- 
pression of  pardoned  sinners. — Prayer  is  desire ; 
tho  abMement  of  contrition ;  the  eneiyy  of  gra- 


titude. It  is  not  a  mere  conception  of  the  mind, 
nor  an  effort  of  the  intellect,  nor  an  act  of  the 
memory ;  but  an  elevation  of  the  soul  towards 
Its  Maker.  It  is  the  devout  breathing  of  a  crea- 
ture struck  with  a  sense  of  its  own  misery,  and 
of  the  infinite  holiness  of  Him  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressing, experimentally  convinced  of  its  own 
emptiness,  and  of  the  abundant  fulness  of  God, 
of  bis  readiness  to  hear,  of  his  power  to  help,  of 
his  willingness  to  save.  It  is  not  an  emotion 
produced  in  the  senses,  nor  an  effect  wrought 
by  the  imagination ;  but  a  determination  of  the 
will,  an  effusion  of  the  heart 

Prayer  is  the  guide  to  self-knowledge,  by 
promptinff  us  to  l<x>k  after  our  sins,  in  order  to 
pray  against  them  ;  it  is  a  motive  to  vigilance, 
by  teaohinff  us  to  guard  against  those  sins  which, 
through  self-examination,  we  have  been  enabled 
to  detect 

Prayer  b  an  act  both  of  the  understanding 
and  of  the  heart  The  understanding  must  ap- 
ply itself  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Divuie  perfec- 
tions, or  the  heart  will  not  be  led  to  the  adoration 
of  them.  It  would  not  be  a  reawnabU  service 
if  the  mind  was  excluded.  It  must  be  rational 
worship,  or  the  human  worshipper  would  not 
bring  to  the  service  the  distinguishing  faculty 
of  his  nature,  which  is  reason.  It  must  be  spi- 
ritual worship,  or  it  would  want  the  distinctive 
quality  to  make  it  acceptable  to  Him  who  is  a 
spirit,  and  who  has  declared  that  he  will  be 
worshipped  *•  iu  spirit  and  in  truth.* 

Prayer  is  right  in  itself  as  the  most  powerful 
means  of  resisting  sin  and  advancing  in  holi- 
ness. It  is  above  all  right,  as  every  thing  is 
which  has  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  com* 
mand  of  God,  and  the  example  of  Christ 

There  is  a  perfect  consistency  in  all  the  ordi- 
nations of  God  ;  a  perfect  congruity  in  the  whole 
scheme  of  his  dispensations*  If  man  were  not 
a  corrupt  creature,  such  prayer  as  the  Gospel 
enjoins  would  not  have  been  necessary.  Had 
not  prayer  been  an  important  means  for  curing 
those  corruptions,  a  God  of  perfect  wisdom  would 
not  have  ordered  it.  He  would  not  have  prohi^ 
bited  every  thing  which  tends  to  inflame  and 
promotB  them,  had  they  not  existed ;  nor  would 
be  have  commanded  every  thing  that  has  ,a 
tendency  to  diminish  and  remove  them,  had  not 
their  existonce  been  fetal. — Prayer,  therefore,  is 
an  indispensable  part  of  his  economy  and  of  our 
obedience. 

It  is  a  hackneyed  objection  to  the  use  of 
Prayer,  that  it  is  offending  the  omniscience  of 
God  to  suppose  he  requires  information  of  our 
wants.  But  no  objection  can  be  more  futile. 
We  do  not  pray  to  inform  God  of  our  wants,  but 
to  express  our  sense  of  the  wants  which  he  al- 
ready knows.  As  he  has  not  so  much  made  his 
promises  to  our  necessities  as  to  our  requests,  it 
is  reasonable  that  our  requests  should  be  made 
before  we  can  hope  that  our  necessities  will  be 
relieved. — God  does  not  promise  to  those  who 
want  that  they  shall  *  have,*  but  to  those  who 
*  ask  ;*  nor  to  those  who  need  that  they  shall 
*•  6nd,*  but  to  those  who  *  seek.*  So  far,  there- 
fore, from  his  previous  knowledge  of  our  wants 
being  a  ground  of  objection  to  Prayer,  it  is,  in 
fact,  the  true  ground  for  our  application.  Wore 
he  not  Knowtodge  itself,  our  information  would 
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be  of  «•  litde  ue,  at  oor  application  would  be, 
were  he  not  Ooodnees  itself. 

We  cannot  attain  to  a  just  notion  of  Prayer 
while  we  remain  igaorant  of  our  own  nature, 
of  the  nature  of  God  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  of 
our  relation  to  Him,  and  dependence  on  Him. 
If^  therefore,  we  do  not  live  in  the  daily  study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  shall  want  the  high. 
est  motives  to  this  duty,  and  the  best  helps  for 
performing  it ;  if  we  do,  the  cogeney  of  these 
motives,  and  the  inestimable  vakio  of  these  helps, 
will  render  argument  unoeoessary,  and  exhorta- 
tion superfluous. 

One  eanse,  thefefare,  of  the  dulness  of  many 
Christians  in  Prayer,  is  their  slight  acquaint, 
anoe  with  the  aaered  volume.  Thev  hear  it  pa- 
riodically,  they  read  it  occasionally,  they  are 
•ootented  to  know  it  historically,  to  consider  it 
superficially  ;  but  they  do  not  endeavoor  to  get 
their  minds  imbned  with  its  spirit  If  they 
•tore  their  memory  with  its  ftots,  they  do  not 
impress  their  hearts  with  its  truths.  They  do 
not  regard  it  as  the  nutriment  on  which  their 
spiritual  lite  and  growth  depend.  They  do  not 
pray  over  it :  they  do  not  consider  all  its  doc. 
trines  as  of  practical  application  ;  they  do  not 
cultivate  that  spiritual  discernment,  which  alone 
can  enable  them  judiciously  to  appropriate  its 
promises,  and  epply  its  denunciations  to  their 
own  actual  case.  They  du  not  use  it  as  an  un- 
erring line  to  ascertain  their  own  rectitude,  or 
detect  their  own  obliquities. 

In  our  retirements  we  too  often  fritter  away 
•ur  precious  moments — moments  reecoed  from 
the  world — in  trivial,  sometimes,  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed in  corrupt  thoughts.  But  if  we  must  give 
the  reins  to  our  imagination,  let  as  send  this 
excursive  faculty  to  range  among  great  and  no- 
ble objeoU.  Let  it  atretch  forward,  under  the 
sanction  of  faith  and  the  anticipation  of  pro. 
phocy,  to  the  accomplishment  of  those  glorious 
promises  and  tremendous  threatenings  which 
will  soon  be  realized  in  the  eternal  world.  These 
are  topice  which,  under  the  safe  and  sober 

tuidanco  of  Scripture,  will  fix  its  largest  speco. 
Ltions,  and  sustain  its  loftiest  flights.  The 
same  Scripture,  while  it  expands  and  elevates 
the  mind,  will  keep  it  subject  to  the  dominion 
of  truth ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  teach 
it,  thai  its  boldest  excursions  must  fall  infinitely 
short  of  the  astonishing  realities  of  a  future 
state. 

Thong h  we  cannot  pray  with  a  too  deep  sense 
•f  sin,  we  may  make  our  sins  too  exclusivelv 
the  object  of  our  prayers.  While  we  keep,  with 
a  self-abasin^  eye,  oor  own  corruptions  in  view, 
let  OS  look  with  equal  inlentnees  on  that  mercy 
which  deanseth  from  all  sin.  Let  our  prayers 
be  all  humiliation,  but  let  them  not  be  all  com- 
■lainL  When  men  indulge  no  other  thought 
bat  that  they  are  attainted  rebels,  the  hopeless- 
Bess  of  pardon  hardens  them  into  disloyalty. 
Let  them  look  to  the  mercy  of  the  King,  as  well 
•s  to  the  rebellion  of  the  subjecL  If  we  con* 
template  his  grace  as  displayed  in  the  Grospel, 
then,  though  our  humility  will  increase,  our 
despair  will  vanish.  Gratitude  in  this,  as  in  hu- 
man instanoes,  will  create  affection,  *  We  love 
him  because  he  first  loved  us.* 
Let  us,  therclbre,  always  keep  our  unworthi. 


ness  in  Tiew,  afl  a  reason  why  we  stand  In  neetf 
of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ ;  but  never  plead 
it  as  a  reason  why  we  should  not  draw  nigh  to 
him  to  implore  that  mercy.  The  best  men  are 
unworthy  for  their  own  sakes ;  the  worst,  on 
repentance,  will  be  accepted  for  his  sake,  and 
throogh  his  merits. 

In  prayer,  then,  the  perfections  of  Oc»d,  and 
espeeially,  bis  mercies  in  our  redemption,  should 
occupy  our  thoughts,  as  much  as  our  sins ;  our 
obligations  to  him  as  much  as  our  departoree 
from  him.  We  should  keep  op  in  onr  hearts  • 
constant  sense  of  our  own  weaknees,  not  with  a 
design  to  discourage  the  mind  and  depress  the 
spirits,  but  with  a  Tiew  to  drive  us  out  of  onr- 
selves,  in  search  of  the  Divine  assistance.  We 
should  contemplate  onr  infirmity,  in  order  to 
draw  OS  to  look  for  his  strength,  and  to  seek  that 
power  from  God  which  we  vainly  hM>k  for  in 
oursehes :  we  do  not  tell  a  sick  fl-iend  of  bis 
danger  in  order  to  grieve  or  terrify  him,  but  to 
induce  him  to  apply  to  his  physician,  and  to 
have  recourse  to  his  remedy. 

Among  the  charges  which  have  been  brought 
against  serious  piety,  one  is,  that  it  teaches  men 
to  despair.  The  charge  is  junt,  in  one  sense,  as 
to  the  fact ;  but  false  in  the  sense  intended.  It 
teachee  us  to  despair.  Indeed,  of  ourselves,  while 
it  inculeatee  that  faith  in  a  Redeemer,  which  is 
the  true  antidote  to  despair.  Faith  quickens  the 
doubting,  while  it  humbles  the  presumptuoos 
spirit.  The  lowly  Christian  takes  comfort  in 
the  blessed  promise,  that  God  will  never  forsake 
them  that  are  his.  The  presumptuous  man  is 
equally  right  in  the  doctrine ;  but  wrong  in  ap- 
plying iL  He  takes  that  comfort  to  himself 
which  was  meant  for  another  class  of  charac- 
ters. The  mal-appropriation  of  Scripture  pre^ 
mises  and  threatenings  is  the  cause  of  much  er- 
ror and  ddusioo. 

Some  devout  enthusiasts  hsYC  fkllen  into  er- 
ror by  an  unnatural  and  impracticable  disinter- 
estedness, asserting  that  Goid  is  to  be  loved  ex- 
clusively for  himself,  with  an  absolute  renunci- 
ation of  any  view  of  advantage  to  ourselves ;  y^t 
that  prayer  cannot  be  mercenary,  which  in- 
volves God*s  glory  with  oor  own  happiness,  and 
makes  hiswiU  the  law  of  onr  requests.  Though 
we  are  to  desire  the  glory  of  God  supremely ; 
though  this  ought  to  be  our  grand  actoatmg 
principle;  yet  he  has  graciously  permitted, 
commanded,  invited  us,  to  attach  onr  own  hap- 
piness to  this  primary  object.  The  fiible  exhi- 
bits  not  only  a  beautiful,  but  an  inseparable 
combination  of  both,  which  delivers  us  from  the 
danger  of  preposterously  imagining,  than  an  ab- 
solute renunciation  of  all  benefit  to  ourselves  is 
necessary  for  the  promotion  of  God's  glory  on 
the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  from  seeking 
any  happiness  independent  of  him,  and  unde- 
rived  from  him.  In  enjoining  us  to  love  him 
supremely,  he  has  connected  an  unspeakabin 
blessing  with  a  paraoKMint  duty,  the  highest 
privilege  with  the  meet  pusitive  command. 

What  a  triumph  for  the  humble  Christian  to 
be  assured,  that  *  the  everlasting  God,  the  Lord, 
the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,*  is  the  God 
of  his  life,  to  know  that  he  is  even  invited  to 
Uke  the  Lord  for  his  God.  To  okise  with  God*a 
offers,  to  aeoepi  his  invilationa,  to  receive  God 
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m  our  portion  mmt  lorolj  be  more  pleetin^  to 
our  heaTealy  Father,  than  aeparatingf  our  hap- 
pinees  from  hie  ;lory.  To  disoonneet  oor  inter- 
eete  from  his  goodnees,  ia  at  once  to  detract 
from  hia  perftctiona,  and  to  obecure  the  bright. 
neaa  of  our  own  hopee.  The  dedarationa  of  the 
Inspired  writers  are  confirmed  by  the  authority 
of  the  heaveniy  hosts.  They  proclaim  that  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  happiness  of  his  creatores, 
eo  far  firom  interfering,  are  connected  with  each 
otber.  We  know  but  of  one  anthem  composed 
und  sung  by  angels,  and  this  moat  harmonious- 
ly  combines  *  the  rlory  of  God  in  the  highest, 
with  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  men.* 

*  The  beauty  of  Scripture,*  says  the  great 
Saxon  reformer,  *  oonsisCs  in  pronouns.*  This 
God  is  our  God ;  God,  even  our  9wn  God  shall 
bless  us.  How  delightful  the  appropriation  !  to 
glorify  him  as  being  in  himself  consummate  ex- 
oellence,  and  to  love  him  from  the  feeling  that 
hia  excellence  i«  directed  to  our  felicity !  Here 
modesty  would  be  ingratitude,  disintereetedness 
rebellion.  It  would  be  setering  ourselres  from 
him,  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  are ;  it 
would  be  dissolving  the  astonishing  connection 
which  he  had  condeeoended  to  establish  between 
himself  and  his  rational  creatures. 

The  Scripture  Saints  make  this  union  the 
chief  ground  of  their  grateful  exultation:  *Jlfy 
strength,*  *my  rocki*  'my  fortress,*  'my  deli- 
verer  !*  -Again,  *  let  the  God  of  my  salvation 
be  exalted  !*  Now  take  away  the  pronoun,  and 
substitute  the  article  the^  how  comparatively 
oold  is  the  impression  !  The  consummation  of 
the  joy  arises  from  the  peculiarity,  the  intimacy, 
the  endearment  of  the  relation. 

Nor  to  the  liberal  Christian  is  the  grateful 
joy  diminished,  when  be  blesses  his  God  as  *  the 
God  of  them  that  trust  in  him.*  All  general 
blessings,  will  he  say,  all  providential  merciea, 
are  mine  individually,  are  mine  aa  completely 
as  if  no  other  shared  in  the  enjoyment — life, 
light,  the  earth  and  heavens,  the  son  and  stars, 
whatsoever  sustains  the  body,  and  recreatea  the 
apirita  7  My  obligation  ia  as  great  as  if  the 
neroy  had  been  made  purely  for  me ;  as  great? 
nay,  it  is  greater ;  it  ia  augmented  by  a  senss 
of  the  millions  who  participate  in  the  blessing. 
The  same  enlargement  of  personal  obligation 
holda  good,  nay,  rises  higher,  in  the  mercies  of 
Redemption.  The  Lord  is  my  Saviour,  as  com- 
pletely as  if  he  had  redeemed  only  me.  That 
he  has  redeemed  *  a  great  multitude,  which  no 
man  can  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds, 
and  people,  and  tongues,*  is  diffusion  without 
abatement;  it  is  general  participation  without 
individual  diminution.     Each  has  all. 

In  adoring  the  providence  of  God,  we  are  apt 
to  be  struck  with  what  is  new  and  out  of  course, 
while  we  too  much  overlook  long  habitnal,  and 
uninterrupted  mercies.  But  common  mercies, 
if  less  striking,  are  more  valuable,  both  because 
we  have  them  always,  and  for  the  reason  above 
assigned,  because  others  share  them.  The  or- 
dinary blessings  of  life  are  overlooked  for  the 
very  reason  that  they  ought  to  be  most  prized, 
because  they  are  most  uniformly  bestowed. 
They  are  most  essential  to  our  support,  and 
when  once  they  are  withdrawn,  we  begin  to 
find  that  they  are  also  most  essential  to  oor 


comfort  Nothing  raises  the  pride  of  a  blessing 
like  its  removal,  whereaa  it  waa  ita  continuance 
which  should  have  taught  ua  its  worth.  We 
require  noveltiea  to  awaken  oor  gratitude,  not 
considering  that  it  ia  the  duration  of  mercies 
which  enhancea  their  value.  We  want  freah  ex- 
citementa.  We  consider  mercies  long  enjoyed 
as  things  of  course,  as  things  to  which  we  have 
a  sort  of  claim  by  preacription ;  aa  if  €rod  had 
no  right  to  withdraw  what  he  haa  once  bestow- 
ed, as  if  be  were  obliged  to  continue  what  he 
haa  once  been  pieaaed  to  oonfor. 

But  that  the  aun  haa  ahown  nnremittingly 
from  the  day  that  God  created  him,  is  not  a  less 
stupendous  exertion  of  power,  than  that  the 
hand  which  fixed  him  in  the  heavens,  and  mark- 
ed out  his  progress  through  them,  once  said  by 
hia  servant,  *  Sun,  atand  thou  attll  upon  Gideon.* 
That  he  has  gone  on  in  his  strength,  driving  bis 
uninterrupted  career,  and  *  rejoicing  as  a  giant 
to  run  hia  courae,*  for  aix  thousand  years,  ia  a 
mote  astonishing  exhibition  of  Omnipotence 
than  that  he  should  have  been  once  suspsnded 
by  the  hand  which  set  him  in  motion.  That 
the  ordinances  of  Heaven,  that  the  established 
lawa  of  nature,  should  have  been  for  one  day 
interrupted  to  serve  a  particular  occaaion,  is  a 
less  real  wonder,  and  certainly  a  less  substan- 
tial  bleasing,  than  that  in  auch  a  multitude  of 
ages  they  should  have  pursued  their  appointed 
course,  for  the  comfort  of  the  whole  system. 

As  the  affections  of  the  Christian  ought  to  be 
set  on  things  above,  so  it  is  for  them  that  his 
prayera  will  be  chiefly  addressed.  God,  in  pro- 
mising to  *  give  those  who  delight  in  him  the 
desire  of  their  heart,*  oonid  never  mean  tempo- 
ral things ;  for  these  they  might  desire  impro- 
perly aa  to  the  object,  and  inordinately  as  to  the 
degree.  The  promise  relates  principally  to  spi- 
ritual  blessings.  He  not  only  gives  us  these 
mercies,  but  the  very  desire  to  obtain  them  ia 
also  his  gift  Here  our  prayer  requires  no 
qualifying,  no  conditioning,  no  limitation.  We 
cannot  err  in  our  choice,  for  God  himaelf  is  the 
object  of  it ;  we  cannot  exceed  io  the  degree, 
unless  it  were  possible  to  love  him  loo  well,  or 
to  please  him  too  much. 

God  shows  his  munificence  in  encouraging  ua 
to  ask  most  eameatly  for  the  greateat  things,  by 
promising  that  the  smaller  *  anall  be  added  onto 
ua.*  We  therefore  acknowledge  hia  liberality 
most,  when  we  request  the  highest  favours.  He 
manifests  His  infinite  superiority  to  earthly  fa- 
thers, by  chiefly  delighting  to  confer  those  spi- 
ritual gifts  which  they  less  solicitously  desire 
for  their  children,  than  those  worldly  advan* 
tages  on  which  God  sets  so  little  value. 

We  should  endeavour  to  render  our  private 
devotions  effectual  remediea  for  our  own  parti- 
cular ains.  Prayer  against  sin,  in  general,  ia 
too  indefinite  to  reach  the  individual  case.  We 
must  bring  it  home  to  our  own  hearts,  else  we 
may  be  confossing  another  man*s  sins,  and  over- 
looking our  own.  If  we  have  any  predominant 
fault,  we  should  pray  more  especially  sgainst 
the  fault  If  we  pray  for  any  virtue  of  which 
we  particularly  stand  in  need,  we  should  dwell 
on  oor  own  deficiencies  in  that  virtue,  till  our 
souls  become  deeply  affected  with  our  want  of 
it    Our  prayers  ahould  be  circumatantial,  not 
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at  wu  before  obeerved,  for  the  inforroation  of 
InBnite  Wiidom,  but  for  the  •tirrin|r  up  of  our 
own  dull  tflTectioni.  And  ae  the  recapitulation 
of  our  wants  tends  to  keep  np  a  aenae  of  our  de- 
pendence, the  enlar^inff  on  our  eepecial  rner- 
ciea  will  tend  to  keep  aliTe  a  sense  of  gratitude ; 
while  indi»- criminate  petitions,  confessions,  and 
thanksgiving,  leave  the  mind  to  wander  in  in« 
definite  devotion,  and  nnaifeeting  generaliliea, 
wttboat  personality,  and  without  appropriation. 
It  roost  be  obvious,  that  we  eioept  tb  se  grand 
nniversal  points  in  wbioh  all  have  an  equal  in. 
terest,  ana  which  must  alwava  form  the  easence 
of  fomil J,  and,  especially,  of  public  prayer. 

As  we  ought  to  live  in  a  spirit  of  obedience  to 
his  commands,  so  we  should  live  in  a  frame  of 
waiting  for  his  bleasingson  our  prayers,  and  in 
a  spirit  of  gratitude  when  we  have  obtained  it. 
This  is  that  *  preparation  of  the  heart*  which 
would  always  keep  us  in  a  posture  for  duty.  If 
we  deeert  the  duty  because  an  immediate  bless- 
ing  does  not  visibly  attend  it,  it  shows  that  we 
do  not  serve  God  out  of  conscience,  but  selfish* 
Bess ;  that  we  grudge  expending  on  Him  that 
jervice  which  brings  us  in  no  immediate  inter, 
est  Though  he  grants  not  onr  petition,  let  us 
never  be  tempted  to  withdraw  our  application. 

Our  reluctant  devotions  may  remind  us  of  the 
remark  of  a  certain  great  political  wit,*  who 
apologised  for  his  late  attendance  in  parliament, 
by  his  being  detained  while  a  party  of  soldiers 
were  dragging  a  volunteer  to  his  doty.    How 
many  excuses  do  we  find  for  not  being  in  time! 
How  many  apologies  for  brevity  !    How  many 
evasions  fur  neglect !  How  unwilling,  too  often, 
are  we  to  come  into  the  Divine  presence,  how 
reluctant  to  remain  in  it !  Those  hours  which 
are  least  valuable  for  business,  which  are  least 
seasonable  for  pleasure,  we  commonly  give  to 
religion.    Our  energies,  which  were  so  readily 
exerted  in  the  society  we  have  just  quitted,  are 
sunk  as  we  approach  the  Divine  preeence.  Our 
hearts,  which  were  all  alacrity  in  some  frivolous 
oonversation,  become  cold  and  inanimale,  as  if 
it  were  the  natural  property  of  devotion  to  freeie 
the  affections.    Our  animal  spirits,  which  so 
readily  performed  their  functions  before,  now 
slacken  their  vigour,  and  lose  their  Tivacity. 
The  sluggish  bcniy  syrapathixes  with  the  un. 
willing  mind,  and  each  promotes  the  deadness 
of  the  other ;  both  are  slow  in  listening  to  the 
call  of  duty ;  both  are  aoon  weary  in  performing 
it    How  do  our  fancies  rove  back  to  the  plea, 
sures  we  have  been  enjoying!    How  apt  are  the 
divecsified  images  of  those  pleasures  to  mix 
themselves  with  our  better  thoughts,  to  pull 
down  onr  higher  aspirations!    Am  prayer  re- 
quires sll  the  energies  of  the  compound  being 
of  man,  so  we  too  often  foel  as  if  there  were  a 
confederacy  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  disin- 
cline and  disqualify  us  for  iU 

When  the  heart  is  once  sincerely  turned  to 
religion,  we  need  not,  every  time  we  pray,  ex- 
amine  into  every  truth,  and  seek  for  conviction 
over  and  over  again ;  bat  assume  that  those  doc- 
trines are  true,  the  truth  of  which  we  have  al. 
ready  proved.  From  a  general  and  fixed  im- 
presaion  of  these  principles,  will  result  a  taste, 
a  disposedness,  a  k>ve  »n  intimate,  that  the  ooo- 
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▼ictioBs  of  the  OBderstaiidSiif  will  beoooM  tte 
affectioDS  of  the  heart 

To  be  deeply  impressed  with  a  fow  funda- 
mental trutha,  to  digest  them  thoroughly,  to 
meditate  on  them  seriouslr,  to  pray  over  them 
fervently,  to  get  them  deeply  rooted  in  the  heart, 
will  be  more  productive  of  foith  and  holiness, 
than  to  labour  after  variety,  ingenuity,  or  ele- 
gance.  The  indulgence  of  imagination  will  ra- 
ther distract  than  edify.  Searching  after  iuM- 
nions  thoughts  will  rather  divert  the  attention 
from  God  to  ourselves,  than  promote  fixedneas 
of  thought,  singleness  of  intention,  end  devoted- 
ness  of  spirit  Whatever  ia  aubtle  and  refined, 
is  in  danger  of  being  unseriptnral.  If  we  do  not 
guard  the  mind,  it  will  learn  to  set  more  value 
on  original  thoughts  than  devout  afleclions.  It 
is  the  ooeiness  <2'prsver  to  cast  down  imagina- 
tions which  gratify  tne  natural  activity  of  the 
mind,  while  Uiey  leave  the  heart  un  hum  bled. 

We  should  confine  ourselves  to  the  present 
business  of  the  preeent  moment;  we  should 
keep  the  mind  in  a  atate  of  perpetual  depend* 
ence;  we  ahould  entertain  no  long  viewa.  *  Now 
is  the  accepted  time.'  *  To-day  we  must  bear 
his  voice.*  *  Give  us  thio  day  our  daily  bread.* 
The  manna  will  not  keep  till  to-morrow :  t». 
niorrow  will  have  its  own  wanta,  and  muat  have 
its  own  petitions.  To-morrow  we  must  seek 
anew  the  bread  of  heaven. 

We  should,  however,  avoid  coming  to  our  de- 
votiona  with  unfurnished  minds.  We  should  be 
always  laying  in  materials  for  prayer,  by  a  dili- 
^nt  oourae  of  serious  reading,  by  treaauring  up 
m  our  minds  the  most  important  truths.  If  we 
rush  into  the  Divine  preeence  with  a  vacant,  or 
ignorant,  or  unprepered  mind,  with  a  heart  full 
of  the  world ;  as  we  shall  feel  no  disposition  or 
qualification  for  the  work  we  are  about  to  en* 
gage  in,  ao  we  cannot  expect  that  our  petitions 
will  be  heard  or  granted.*  There  must  be  some 
congruity  between  the  heart  and  the  object, 
some  affinity  between  the  state  of  our  minds  snd 
the  business  in  which  thev  are  employed,  if  we 
would  expect  auccess  In  the  work. 

We  are  often  deceived  both  as  to  the  princi- 
ple end  the  efl»ct  of  our  prayers.  When,  from 
some  external  cause,  the  heart  ia  glad,  the  api- 
rits  light,  the  thoughts  ready,  the  tongue  volu- 
ble,  a  xind  of  apontaneous  eloquence  ia  the  re. 
suit;  with  this  we  are  pleaaed,  and  this  ready 
fiow  we  are  willing  to  impose  on  onrselves  for 
piety. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  mind  is  dejected, 
the  animal  spirits  low,  the  thoughts  confused ; 
when  appoaite  words  do  not  readily  present 
themselTcs,  we  are  apt  to  accuae  our  hearts  of 
want  of  fervour,  to  lament  our  weakness,  and  to 
mourn  that,  because  we  have  had  no  pleaaore 
in  praving  our  prayers  hsve,  therefore,  not  aa- 
cended  to  the  throne  of  mercy.  In  both  cases 
we,  perhape,  judge  ourselves  unfairlv.  These 
unready  scoents,  these  faltering  praises,  these 
ill-expressed  petitions,  may  find  more  accept- 
ance  than  the  florid  talk  with  which  we  were 
BO  well  satisfied  :  the  latter  conaisled,  it  may  be, 
of  shining  thoughts,  floating  on  the  fancy,  elo- 
qucnt  words  dwelling  on  the  lips;  the  rormer 
might  be  the  sighing  of  a' contrite  spirit  abased 
by  the  foeiing  of  its  own  unworthiness,  and 
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awed  by  the  perftetionf  of  a  holy  tnd  heart- 
muching  God.  The  heart  it  diMatiBfied  with 
ili  own  doll  and  tasteless  repetitions  which,  with 
all  their  imperfeotions.  Infinite  Goodness  may, 
perhaps,  hear  with  favour.* — We  may  not  only 
be  elated  with  the  fluency  but  even  with  the 
fervency  of  our  prayers.  Vanity  may  grow  out 
of  the  very  act  of  renouncing  it,  and  we  may 
begin  to  feel  proud  at  having  humbled  our. 
■elves  so  eloquently. 

There  is,  however,  a  strain  and  spirit  of  prayer 
equally  distinct  from  that  facility  and  copious- 
ness  for  which  we  oertainly  are  never  the  bet- 
ter in  the  sight  of  Gtid,  and  from  that  constraint 
and  dryness  for  which  we  may  be  never  the 
worse.  There  is  a  simple,  solid,  pious  strain 
of  prayer,  in  which  the  supplicant  is  so  filled 
and  occupied  with  a  sense  of  his  own  depen- 
dence, and  of  the  importance  of  the  things  for 
which  he  asks,  and  so  persuaded  of  the  power 
and  grace  of  God  through  Christ  to  give  him 
those  things,  that  while  he  is  engaged  in  it,  he 
does  not  merely  imagine,  but  feels  assured  that 
God  is  nigh  to  him  as  a  reconciled  Father,  so 
that  every  burden  and  doubt  are  taken  off  from 
his  mind.  *  He  knows,*  as  St.  John  expresses 
It,  *  that  he  has  the  petitions  he  desired  of  God,' 
and  feels  the  truth  of  that  promise, '  while  they 
are  yet  speaking  I  will  hear.  This  is  the  per- 
lection  of  Prayer. 


CHAP.  IV. 

On  ihe  EffecU  of  Prayer. 

It  is  objected  by  a  certain  class,  and  on  the 
specious  ground  of  humility  too,  though  we  do 
not  always  find  the  objector  himself  quite  as 
humble  as  his  plea  would  be  thought,  that  it  is 
arrogant  in  such  insignificant  beings  as  we  are 
to  presume  to  lay  our  petty  neeessities  before 
the  Great  and  Glorious  God,  who  cannot  be  ex- 
pected  to  condescend  to  the  multitude  of  trifling 
and  even  interfering  requests  which  are  brought 
before  him  by  his  creatures.  These  and  such 
like  objections  arise  from  mean  and  unworthy 
thoughts  of  the  Great  Grovernor  of  the  Universe. 
It  seems  as  if  those  who  make  them  considered 
the  Most  Hifirh  as  *  such  a  one  as  themselves  ;* 
a  Being,  who  can  perform  a  certain  given 
quantity  of  business,  but  who  would  bo  over- 
powered with  an  additional  quantity.  Or,  at 
best,  is  it  not  considering  the  Almighty  in  the 
light,  not  of  an  Infinite  God,  but  of  a  great  man, 
of  a  minister,  or  a  king,  who,  while  be  superin- 
tends  public  and  nstinnal  concerns,  is  obliged 
to  neglect  small  and  individual  petitions;  be- 
cause his  hands  being  full,  he  cannot  spare  that 
leisure  and  attention  which  suffice  for  every 

*  Of  tbiwe  sort  of  repetitions,  oar  admirable  Church 
Litur.'y  ha»  been  accnaefl  as  a  fliiilt ;  but  ihis  defect,  if 
it  be  one,  happily  accomniodatAs  itwilf  to  our  infirmities. 
Where  is  the  favoured  beinK  whom  aiteniinn  nevnr 
wanders,  whose  heart  accompanies  his  lips  in  evpry  sen- 
tence ?  Is  th4>re  no  abeenco  of  mind  in  the  petitioner,  no 
wandering  of  the  thoughts,  no  inconstancy  of  the  heart, 
which  these  n^petitions  are  wisely  calculated  to  correct, 
to  rouse  the  dead  altenlioo,  lo  bring  tack  the  strayed 
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thing?  They  do  not  consider  him  as  that  in- 
finitely  gracious  Being,  who,  while  he  beholds 
at  once  all  that  is  doing  in  heaven  and  in  earth, 
is  at  the  same  time  as  attentive  to  the  prayer  of 
the  poor  destitute,  as  present  to  the  sorrowful 
sighing  of  the  prisoner,  as  if  each  of  these  for- 
lorn creatures  were  individually  the  object  of 
his  undivided  attention. 

These  critics,  who  are  for  sparing  the  Su- 
preme Being  the  trouble  of  our  prayers,  and 
who,  if  I  may  so  speak  without  profaneness, 
would  relieve  Omnipotence  of  part  of  his  bur- 
den, by  assigning  to  his  care  only  such  a  por- 
tion as  may  be  more  easily  managed,  seem  to 
have  no  adequate  conception  of  his  attributes. 

They  forget  that  infinite  wisdom  puts  him  as 
easily  within  reach  of  all  knowledge,  as  infinite 
power  does  of  all  performance;  that  he  is  a 
Being  in  whose  plans  complexity  makes  no 
difficulty,  varietv  nc  obstruction,  and  multi- 
plicity  no  confusion ;  that  to  ubiquity  distance 
does  not  exist ;  that  to  infinity  space  is  annihi- 
lated ;  that  past,  present,  and  future,  are  jlis- 
cerned  more  accurately  at  one  glance  of  His 
eye,  to  whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day, 
than  a  single  moment  of  time  or  a  single  point 
of  space  can  be  by  ours. 

Another  class  continue  to  bring  forward,  a« 
pertinaciously  as  if  it  had  never  been  answered, 
the  exhausted  argument,  that  seeing  Grod  is 
immutable,  no  petitions  of  ours  can  ever  change 
Him :  that  events  themselves  bein?  settled  in  a 
fixed  and  unalterable  course,  and  bound  in  a 
fatal  necessity,  it  is  folly  to  think  that  we  can 
disturb  the  established  laws  of  the  universe,  or 
interrupt  the  course  of  Providence  by  our  pray- 
ers ;  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  these  firm 
decrees  can  be  reversed  by  any  requests  of  ours. 

Without  entering  into  the  wide  and  trackless 
field  of  fate  and  free  will,  we  would  only  ob- 
serve, that  these  objections  apply  equally  to 
all  human  actions  as  well  as  to  prayer.  It  may 
therefore  with  the  same  propriety  be  urged,  that 
seeing  God  is  immutable  and  his  decrees  unal- 
terable, therefore  our  actiong  can  produce  no 
change  in  Him  or  in  our  own  state.  Weak  as 
well  as  impious  reasoning !  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  even  the  modern  French  and  German 
philosophers  might  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  God,  if  they  might 
make  such  a  use  of  his  attributes. 

How  mnch  more  wisdom  as  well  as  happiness 
results  from  a  humble  Christian  spirit !  Such  a 
plain  practical  text  as  *  Draw  near  unto  God, 
and  he  will  draw  near  unto  you,*  carries  more 
consolation,  more  true  knowledge  of  his  wants 
and  their  remedy  to  the  heart  of  a  penitent  sin- 
ner, than  all  the  tomes  of  casuistry,  which  have 
puzzled  the  world  ever  since  the  question  was 
first  set  afloat  by  its  original  proponnders. 

And  as  the  plain  man  only  got  up  and  walked, 
to  prove  there  was  such  a  thing  as  motion,  in 
answer  to  the  philosopher  who,  in  an  elaborate 
theory,  denied  it;  so  the  plain  Christian,  when 
he  18  borne  down  with  the  assurance  that  there 
is  no  efficacy  in  prayer,  requires  no  better 
argument  to  repel  the  assertion  than  the  good 
he  finds  in  prayer  itself.  A  Christian  knows, 
because  he  feels,  that  prayer  is,  though  in  a 
way  to  him  inscrutable,  the  medium  of  con- 
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nflzioQ  Mw6«n  God  and  hi*  rational  craatnrM, 
the  method  appointed  by  Him  to  draw  down  hie 
bJeeaingB  upon  na.  The  Chriatian  knowi  that 
prayer  it  the  appointed  meant  of  uniting  two 
ideas,  one  of  the  highest  mag nifioenoe,  the 
other  of  the  moet  profound  lowlineee,  within 
the  compass  of  the  imagination ;  namely,  that 
it  is  the  link  of  communication  between  *  the 
Hiffh  and  Lofty  One  who  inhabiteth  eternity,* 
and  that  heart  of  the  *  contrite  in  which  he  de- 
lights to  dwell.*  He  knows  that  this  inezplioa- 
bM  union  between  beings  so  anspeakably,  so 
essentially  different,  can  only  be  maintained  by 
prater ;  that  this  is  the  strong  but  secret  chain 
which  nnites  time  with  eternity,  earth  with 
heaven,  man  with  God. 

The  plain  Chriatian,  as  was  before  obeerv- 
td,  cannot  explain  why  it  is  so ;  but  while  be 
fuU  the  efficacy,  he  is  contented  to  let  the 
learned  define  it ;  and  he  will  no  more  postpone 
prayer  till  he  can  produce  a  chain  of  reasoning 
on  the  manner  in  which  he  derives  benefit  from 
it,  than  he  will  postpone  eating  till  he  can  pfive 
a  scientific  lecture  on  the  nature  of  digestion : 
he  is  contented  with  knowing  that  his  meat 
has  nourished  him  :  and  he  leaves  lo  the  philo- 
Bopher,  who  may  chuoee  to  defer  his  meal  till  he 
has  elaborated  his  treatise,  to  starve  in  the  in- 
terim.— ^Thc  Christian  feeU  better  than  he  is 
able  to  explain,  that  the  functions  of  his  spiri- 
tual life  can  no  ihore  be  carried  on  without  ha- 
bitual  prayer,  than  those  of  his  natural  life  with- 
out frequent  bodily  nourishment  He  feels  re- 
novation and  strength  grow  out  of  the  use  of  the 
appointed  means,  as  necessarily  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  He  feels  that  the  health  of  hb 
soul  can  no  more  be  sustained,  and  its  powers 
kept  in  continual  vigour  bv  the  praytn  of  a 
distant  day,  than  his  body  by  the  aUment  oi  a 
distant  day. 

But  there  is  one  motive  to  the  duty  in  ques- 
tion, far  more  constraining  to  the  true  believer 
than  all  others  that  can  be  named ;  more  im- 
perative than  any  argument  on  its  utility,  than 
any  conviction  of  its  efficacy,  even  than  any  ex- 
perience of  its  consolations.  Prayer  is  the  com- 
mand of  Ood ;  the  plain,  poeitive,  repeated  in. 
Junction  of  the  Most  Hi^b,  who  declares,  *  He 
will  be  inquired  of.*  This  is  enough  to  secure 
the  obedience  of  the  Christian,  even  though  a 
promise  were  not,  as  it  always  is,  attachMi  to 
the  command.  But  in  thb  case,  to  our  un- 
speakable comfort,  the  promise  is  as  clear  as 
the  precept :  *  Aek^ and  ye  shall  receive*  This 
is  encouragement  enough  for  the  plain  Chris. 
tian.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  prayer  is 
made  to  coincide  with  the  general  scheme  of 
God's  plan  in  the  government  of  human  affairs  ; 
how  God  has  left  himself  at  liberty  to  reconcile 
our  prater  with  his  own  predetermined  will, 
the  Christian  does  not  very  critically  examine, 
his  precise  and  immediate  duty  being  to  pray, 
and  not  to  examine. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is  enough  for  the  humble 
believer  to  be  assured,  that  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  ia  doing  right ;  it  is  enough  for  him  to  be 
assured  in  that  word  of  God  *  which  cannot  lie,*  of 
numberless  actual  instances  of  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  in  obtainins  blessinj^s  and  averting  cala- 
tmitiea,  both  AaUonal  and  individual;  it  ia 


enough  for  him  to  be  oonnneed  ezperimentallj 
by  that  internal  evidence  which  is  perhaps  para, 
mount  lo  all  other  evidence,  the  comfort  be  him 
self  has  received  from  prayer,  when  all  other 
comforts  have  failed  and,  above  all,  to  end  with 
the  same  motive  with  which  we  began,  the  only 
motive  indeed  which  As  ret^oires  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  duty ;  it  is  motive  enough 
for  him,— that  ThuM  eaUh  ike  Lord, 

Others  there  are,  who,  perhape  not  contro- 
verting any  of  these  premieee,  yet  neglect  to 
build  practical  oonsequencee  on  the  admission 
of  them ;  who  neither  denying  the  doty  nor  the 
efficacy  of  prayer,  yet  go  on  to  live  either  in  the 
irregular  obeervanco  or  the  total  neglect  of  it,  aa 
appetite,  or  pleasure,  or  business,  or  humour, 
may  happen  to  predominate ;  and  who  by  living 
almost  without  pra^jrer,  may  be  ssid,  *  to  live 
slmost  without  Ciod  in  the  world.'  To  such  we 
can  only  say,  that  they  little  know  what  they 
lose.  The  time  is  hastening  on  when  they  will 
look  upon  those  blessings  as  invaluable,  which 
now  tJiev  think  not  worth  asking  for;  when 
they  will  bitterly  regret  the  abeenoe  of  those 
means  and  opportunitiee  which  now  they  either 
neglect  or  despise.  *  O  that  they  were  wise ! 
that  they  understood  this !  that  they  would  con- 
sider their  latter  end  !* 

There  are  again,  others,  who  it  is  to  be  feared, 
having  once  lived  in  the  habit  of  prayer,  yet  not 
having  been  well  grounded  in  those  principlee 
of  faith  and  repentance  on  which  genuine  prayer 
is  built,  have  by  degreee  totally  discontinued  it. 
*They  do  not  find,*  say  they,  *that  their  affairs 
prosper  the  better  or  are  the  worse ;  or  perhape 
they  were  unsucceaeful  in  their  affairs  even  be- 
fore they  dropt  the  practice,  end  so  had  no  en- 
couragement to  go  on.*  They  do  not  k$u>w  that 
they  had  no  encouragement ;  they  do  not  ibneio 
how  much  worse  their  affairs  might  have  gone 
on,  had  they  discontinued  it  sooner,  or  how  their 
prayers  helped  to  retard  their. ruin.  Or  they  do 
not  know  that  perhape  *  they  asked  amiss,*  or 
that,  if  thev  had  obtained  what  they  aaked« 
they  might  nave  been  far  more  unhappy.  For 
a  true  believer  never  *  restrains  prsyer,*  be- 
cause he  is  not  certain  that  he  obtains  every  in- 
dividual re<^uest ;  for  he  is  persuaded  that  God, 
in  compassion  to  our  ignorance,  sometimes  in 
great  mercy  withholds  what  we  desire,  and 
often  disappoints  his  moet  favoured  children  by 
giving  them  not  wliat  they  ask,  but  what  he 
knows  is  really  good  for  them.  The  froward 
child,  as  a  pious  prelate*  observes,  cries  for  the 
shining  blade,  which  the  tender  parent  with- 
holds, knowing  it  would  cut  his  fingers. 

Thus  to  persevere  when  we  have  not  the 
encouragement  of  visible  success,  is  an  evidence 
of  tried  faith.    Of  this  holy   perseverance  Job 
was  a  noble  instance.     Defeat  and  disappoint 
ment  rather  stimulated  than  stopped  hie  prayers 
Though  in  a  vehement  strain  of  passionate  elo 
quence  he  exclaims,  *  I  cry  out  of  wrong,  but  1 
am  not  heard:  I  cry   aloud,  but  there  is  ne 
judgment:*  yet  so  persuaded  was  he  notwith 
standing  of  tne  duty  of  continuing  this  holy  im 
portunity,  that  he  persisted  against  all  human 
hope,  till  he  attained  to  that  exalted  pitch  of 
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imtbaken  fkith,  hj  which  he  waa  enmbled  to  brmk 
oat  into  that  sablime  apostrophe,  *  Though  he 
■lay  me,  yet  I  will  trast  id  him.* 

Bat  may  we  not  lay  that  there  ii  a  ooneidera- 
ble  cIbm,  who  not  only  bring  none  of  the  objec- 
tione  which  we  have  etated  against  the  ase  of 
prayer ;  who  are  to  far  from  rejecting,  that  they 
are  exact  and  regalar  in  the  performance  of  it ; 
who  yet  take  it  up  on  ae  low  ground  aa  iseon- 
■letent  with  their  ideaa  of  their  own  eafety; 
who,  while  they  consider  prayer  aa  an  India- 

Censable  form,  believe  nothing  of  that  change  of 
eart  and  of  those  holy  tempers  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  produce?  Many,  who  yet  adhere 
•erupaloosly  to  the  letter,  are  so  far  from  enter- 
ing into  the  spirit  of  this  duty,  that  they  are 
■trongly  inclined  to  auspect  thoee  of  hypocrisy 
or  fanaticism  who  adopt  the  true  scriptural 
▼lews  of  prayer.  Nay,  as  even  the  Bible  may 
be  so  wrested  aa  to  be  made  to  speak  almost  any 
language  in  support  of  almost  any  opinion,  these 
persons  lay  hold  on  Scripture  itself^  to  bear  them 
out  in  their  own  slight  views  of  this  doty ;  and 
they  profess  to  borrow  from  thence  the  ground 
of  that  censure  which  they  cast  on  the  more  se- 
rious Christians.  Among  the  many  passages 
which  have  been  made  to  contey  a  meaning  fb- 
reiflfn  to  their  original  designs,  none  have  been 
seized  upon  with  more  avidity  by  such  persons 
than  the  pointed  censures  el*  our  Saviour  on 
thoee  *  who  for  a  pr^tenee  make  long  praters ;' 
aa  well  as  on  those  *  who  use  vain  repetitiona, 
and  think  they  shall  be  heard  for  much  speak- 
ing.' Now  the  things  here  intended  to  be  re- 
proved were  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Phariaees  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  heathen,  together  with  the 
error  of  all  those  who  depended  on  the  success 
of  their  prayers,  while  they  imitated  the  deceit 
of  the  one,  or  the  folly  of  the  other.  But  our 
Saviour  never  meant  that  thoee  severe  repre- 
hensions should  cool  or  abridre  the  devotion  of 
pious  Christians,  to  which  my  do  not  at  all 
apply. 

More  or  fewer  worda,  however,  ao  little  oon- 
■titute  the  true  value  of  prayer,  that  there  is  no 
donbt  but  one  of  the  most  aflbcting  specimena 
on  record  is  the  short  petition  of  the  Publican, 
full  fraught  as  it  is  with  that  spirit  of  contrition 
and  self-abasement  which  ta  the  very  principle 
and  soul  of  prayer.  And  this  specimen,  per- 
haps, is  the  best  model  for  that  sudden  lifting  up 
of  the  heart  which  we  call  ejaculation.  But  we 
doubt,  in  general,  whether  the  fbw  hasty  words, 
to  which  these  frugar  petitioners  would  stint  the 
scanty  devotions  ^  others  and  themaelvee,  will 
be  always  found  ample  enough  to  satisfy  the 
humble  penitent,  who,  being  a  ainner,  baa  much 
to  confess ;  who,  hoping  he  is  a  pardoned  ain- 
ner, has  much  to  acknowledge.  Such  a  one, 
perhaps,  cannot  always  pour  out  the  fulness  of 
nia  soul  within  the  prescribed  abridgments. 

Even  the  sincerest  Christian,  when  he  wiahee 
to  find  his  heart  warm,  haa  often  to  lament  ita 
coldness  though  he  feels  that  he  haa  received 
much,  and  haa,  therefore,  much  to  be  thankful 
lor,  yet  he  b  not  able  at  once  to  bring  his  war- 
ward  spirit  into  such  a  posture  aa  ahall  fit  it  for 
the  soJemn  duty.    Such  a  one  haa  not  merely 
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his  form  to  repeat,  but  be  has  hia  tempers  to  re- 
duce to  order,  his  affections  to  excite,  and  his 
peace  to  make.  Hie  thoughta  may  be  realizing 
the  sarcasm  of  the  Prophet  on  the  idol  Baal, 
*  they  may  be  gone  a  journey,*  and  most  be  re- 
called ;  his  heart,  perhaps,  *  sleepeth,  and  must 
be  awaked.*  A  devout  supplicant,  too,  will 
labour  to  affect  and  warm  hia  mind  with  a  sense 
of  the  great  and  gracious  attributes  of  God,  in 
imitation  of  the  holy  men  of  old.  Like  Jeho. 
saphat,  he  will  sometimes  enumerate  *  the  power 
and  the  might,  and  the  mercies  of  the^Most 
High,*  in  order  to  stir  op  the  sentiments  of  awe, 
and  gratitude,  and  love,  and  humility  in  his  own 
soul.*  He  will  labour  to  imitate  the  example 
of  his  Saviour,  whose  heart  dilated  with  the  ex- 
preeaion  of  the  same  holy  afiections.  *  I  thank 
thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.'  A 
heart  thus  animated,  thna  warmed  with  Divine 
love,  cannot  always  scrupulously  limit  itself  to 
the  mere  bu§inM9  of  prayer,  if  I  may  so  speak. 
It  cannot  content  itaelf  with  merely  spreading 
out  ita  own  neceesities,  but  expands  in  contem. 
plating  the  perfections  of  Him  to  whom  he  ia 
addressing  them. 

The  humble  supplicant,  though  he  be  no  long, 
er  governed  by  a  love  of  the  world,  yet,  grievea 
to  nnd  that  he  cannot  totally  exclude  it  from  his 
thoughta.  Though  he  has  on  the  wliole  a  deep 
senee  of  his  own  wanta  and  of  the  abundant  pro- 
vision  which  ia  made  for  them  in  the  Gospel ; 
yet,  when  he  moat  wishes  to  be  rejoicing  in 
thoee  strong  motives  for  love  and  gratitude,  alas ! 
even  then  ho  haa  to  mourn  his  worldliness,  his 
insensibility,  his  deadness.  He  has  to  deplore 
the  littleness  and  vanity  of  the  objects  which  are 
even  then  drawing  away  his  heart  from  his  Re- 
deemer. The  bMt  Christian  is  but  too  liable 
during  the  temptations  of  the  day,  to  be  ensnared 
by  *  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,' 
and  ia  not  always  brought  without  effort  to  re- 
fleet  that  he  ia  but  duet  and  ashes.  How  can 
even  good  persons,  who  are  juat  come,  perhaps, 
from  listening  lo  the  flattery  of  their  fellow 
worme,  acknowledge  befbre  God,  without  any 
preparation  of  the  heart,  that  they  are  miserable 
sinners?  They  require  a  little  time  to  impreae 
on  their  own  aonls  the  truth  of  that  solemn  con- 
feeeion  of  aio.  which  they.are  making  to  him, 
without  which,  brevity,  and  not  length  might 
constitute  hypocrisy. 

Even  the  sincerely  piooa  have  in  prayer 
grievoua  wanderings  to  lament,  from  which 
othera  mistakingly  suppose  the  advanced  Chris. 
tian  to  be  exempt  Such  wanderings  that,  as  an 
old  divine  has  observed,  it  would  exceedingly 
humble  a  good  man,  could  he,  after  he  had  pray, 
ed,  be  made  to  see  his  prsyers  written  down, 
with  exact  interlineations  of  all  the  vain  and 
impertinent  thoughts  which  had  thrust  them- 
selvee  in  amongst  them.  So  that  such  a  one 
will,  indeed,  fVom  a  strong  sense  of  theiie  dis. 
tractions,  feel  deep  occasion,  with  the  Prophet, 
to  aak  forgiveness  for  *  the  iniquity  of  his  holy 
thinf  s  ;*  and  would  find  cause  enough  for  humi. 
liation  every  night,  had  he  to  lament  the  sins  of 
his  pravers  only. 

We  know  that  such  a  brief  petition,  aa  *  Lord 
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help  my  onbelMf/  if  the  sopplieant  be  in  m 
bappy  ft  fraiiief  and  the  prayer  be  darled  up  wilh 
•uch  strong  fiiih,  that  his  very  eool  moanU 
wilh  the  peihioo,  may  euffice  to  draw  down  a 
bleMio^  which  may  be  witiiheld  from  the  more 
prolix  petitioner :  yet  if  by  prayer  we  do  not 
mean  a  mere  form  of  words,  whether  it  be  long 
or  short ;  but  that  secret  communion  between 
God  and  the  soul  which  is  the  very  breath  and 
being  of  relig^ion  ;  then  is  the  Scripture  so  far 
from  su^ifesiing  that  short  measure  of  which  it 
is  accused,  that  it  expressly  eays,  *  Pra^  with- 
out ceasing  ;* — *  Pray  evermore  ;* — *  I  will  that 
men  pray  every  where  ;*— >*  Continue  inetanl  in 
prayer.' 

If  such  *  repetitions*  as  theae  objectora  reprO' 
bate,  stir  up  desires  as  yet  unawakened,  or  pro- 
tract affections  alreaiiy  excited  (for  *  vain  repe- 
titions*  are  auch  aa  awaken  or  expresa  no  new 
desire,  and  serve  no  religious  purpose ;)  then 
are  *  repetitions*  not  to  be  condemned.  And  that 
our  Saviour  did  not  give  the  warning  against 
*  long  prayers  and  repetitions,*  in  the  sense  these 
objeetors  allege,  b  evident  fVom  his  own  prac- 
tice ;  for  once  we  are  told  *  he  continued  aii 
nigkt  in  prayer  to  God.*  And  again,  in  a  roost 
awful  crisis  of  his  life,  it  is  expressly  aaid,  *  He 
piayed  the  third  time,  using  the  $ame  vordM* 

All  habits  gain  by  exercise ;  of  course  the 
Christian  grares  gain  force  and  vigour  by  being 
ealled  out,  and,  as  it  were,  mustered  in  prayer. 
Love,  faith,  and  trust  in  the  Divine  promises,  if 
they  were  not  kept  alive  by  ihis  stated  inter- 
course with  God,  would  wither  and  die* 


CHAP.  V. 
Vain  ExeiuM  for  the  NtgUei  9f  Prayer. 

Time  are  not  a  few,  who  offer  apologies  for 
the  neglect  of  spiritual  duties,  by  eaying  they 
believe  them  to  be  right,  but  that  they  are  tempt- 
ed to  n«»glect  the  exercise  of  them  by  idleness,  or 
business,  by  company,  or  pleasure.  This  may 
be  true,  but  temptations  are  not  compulsions. 
The  great  adversary  of  eouls  may  fill  the  fancy 
with  alluring  images  of  enjoyment,  so  as  to  draw 
us  away  from  any  duty,  but  it  is  in  our  own 
choice  either  to  indulge,  or  through  grace  to  re- 
pel  them.  He  may  act  upon  the  passions  through 
outward  objects,  which  introduce  them  to  the 
raiiid  through  the  sensos,  but  the  ^raoe  of  God 
enables  all  who  faithfully  aak  it,  to  withatand 
them. 

If  we  were  not  at  liberty  to  reject  temptation, 
■in  would  be  no  sin.  It  is  the  offer  of  the  grace 
of  resistanoe  not  used,  which  makes  the  offbnder 
to  be  without  excuse.  AH  the  motives  and  the  al- 
lurements to  sin  would  be  ineffectual,  would  we 
keep  up  in  our  minds  what  are  its  *  wages'— > 
death ;  death  spiritual,  death  eternal .' 

Of  all  the  excuses  for  the  neglect  of  prayer, 
the  man  of  business  justifies  his  omission  to 
himself  by  the  most  plausible  apologies. — Many 
of  this  class,  active  for  themselves,  and  useful 
to  the  world,  are  far  from  disputing  either  the 
propriety,  or  the  duty  of  prayer ;  they  are  willing 
however  for  the  present,  to  turn  over  this  dtfly 


to  the  clergy,  to  the  idle,  to  women  and  chJMfML 
They  allow  it  to  be  an  important  thing,  but  not 
the  most  important  They  acknowledge,  if 
men  have  time  to  spare,  they  cannot  spend  it 
better  ;  but  they  have  no  time.  It  is  indeed  a 
duty,  but  a  duty  not  to  be  compared  wi£h  that 
of  the  court,  the  bar,  the  public  office,  the  count- 
ing-house, or  the  shop. 

Now,  in  pleading  for  the  importance  of  the 
ono^  we  should  be  the  last  to  detract  from  that 
of  the  other.  We  only  plead  for  their  entire 
compatability. 

We  pass  over  the  instance  of  Daniel,  a  man 
of  business  and  a  statesman,  and  of  many  other 
public  characters,  recorded  in  Scripture,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  the  example  of  Nehemiah. 
He  was  not  only  an  officer  in  the  court  of  the 
greatest  king  of  the  East,  but  it  was  his  duty  to 
be  much  in  the  royal  presence.  He  was  on  a 
particular  occasion,  under  deep  affliction ;  for 
Jerusalem  was  in  ruins !  On  a  certain  day  his 
sadness  was  so  great,  as  to  be  visible  to  the 
king,  at  whose  table  he  was  attending. 

The  monarch  enquired  the  cause  of  his  sor- 
row, and  what  request  he  had  to  make. — He  in- 
stantly *  prayed  to  the  God  of  heaven,*  doubtless 
to  strengthen  him,  and  then  made  his  petition  U> 
the  king  for  no  less  a  boon,  than  to  allow  him  to 
rebuild  the  walla  of  the  sacred  city.  His  prayer 
preceded  his  petition.  It  was  that  prayer,  which 
gave  him  courage  to  present  that  petition,  and 
which  probably  induced  the  sovereign  to  grant 
it.  What  a  double  encouragement  is  here  given 
to  the  courtier,  both  to  pray  to  Grod,  and  to  speak 
truth  to  a  king ! 

Thou|[rh  the  plea  of  the  man  of  business,  for 
his  own  particular  exemption,  can  by  no  means 
be  granted,  yet  it  is  the  sense  he  entertains  of 
the  value  of  his  profeesional  duties,  which  de- 
ceives  him.  It  leads  him  to  believe,  that  there 
can  be  no  evil  in  substituting  business  for  devo- 
tion. He  is  conscious  thst  he  is  industrious, 
and  he  knows  that  industry  is  a  great  moral 
quality.  He  b  rightly  persuaded,  that  the  man 
of  pleasure  has  no  such  plea  to  produce.  Ifa 
therefore  imposes  on  himself,  with  the  belief 
that  there  can  be  no  harm  in  substituting  a  mo- 
ral for  a  religious  exercise ;  for  he  has  learned 
to  think  highly  of  niorality,  while  he  assigns  to 
religion  only  an  inferior  degree  in  his  scale  of 
duties. 

He  aauslly  goes  to  church  once  on  the  Sun- 
day ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  infringe  on  his  reli- 
gious system  to  examine  his  accounts,  to  give 
a  great  dinner,  or  to  begin  a  journey  on  that- 
day. 

Now  it  is  a  serious  truth,  that  there  is  no  man 
to  whom  prayer  is  more  imperatively  a  duty,  or 
more  obviously  a  necessity,  than  to  the  man  of 
business ;  whether  in  the  higher  or  the  middle 
classes  of  society.  There  is  no  man  who  more 
stands  in  need  of  quieting  his  anxieties,  regu- 
lating his  tempers,  cooling  his  spirits  by  a  de- 
vout application  for  the  blessing  of  God ;  none 
to  whom  it  is  more  necessary  to  implore  the  di- 
vine protection  for  the  duties,  or  preservation 
from  the  dangers  of  the  scene  in  which  he  is 
about  to  engage ;  none  to  whom  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  solicit  direction  in  the  difficulties 
which  the  day  may  prodace ;  none  on  whom  it 
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!•  more  ineorabent  to  K^ieit  aopport  a|pmimt  the 
tempUtiona  which  in«y  be  about  to  aeaail  him ; 
Done  to  whom  the  petilion  for  an  enlightoned 
eonscienoe,  an  upri^Iit  intontion,  a  aound  pro- 
bity, and  an  undeviaiing  aineeritj,  ia  of  more 
importance. 

What  is  80  likely  aa  prayer  to  enable  him  to 
atand  prepared  to  meet  the  accidental  fiuclna- 
tiona  in  his  affaire,  to  receive  without  inebria- 
tion, a  eudden  flow  of  proaperoua  fortune,  or  to 
aoatain  any  adverae  circumatancea  with  reaigno- 
tion? 

Even  peraona  in  more  retired  aituationa,  even 
tboee  who  have  made  considerable  advances  in 
religrion  cannot  but  acknowledge  how  much  the 
ordinary  and  necoeaary  cares  of  daily  lifo,  eape- 
eially,  how  much  any  unexpected  accession  to 
them,  are  likely  to  cause  absence  and  distraction 
in  their  devotiona : — how  much  then  ought  they, 
whose  whole  life  is  business,  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  these  dangera,  to  double  their  viguance 
against  them,  and  to  implore  direction  under 
them. 

Were  the  Christian  Dfiilitant  accustomed  never 
to  engage  in  the  moral  battle  of  daily  life,  with, 
out  putting  on  this  panoply,  the  shafU  of  tempta. 
tion  would  strike  with  a  foeble  and  erring  blow ; 
they  would  not  so  deeply  pierce  the  guarded 
heart  And  were  fervent  humble  daily  prayer 
once  oenscientiously  adopted,  ita  effecta  would 
reach  beyond  the  week-day  engagements.  It 
would  gradually  extend  ita  benign  influence  to 
the  postponing  of  settling  accounta,  the  featife 
dinner,  and  the  not  absolutely  necessary  jour- 
ney, to  one  of  those  six  days  in  which  we  are 
enjoined  to  labour.  It  would  lead  him  to  the 
habit  of  doing  *  no  manner  of  work*  on  that  day, 
in  which  the  doing  of  it  was  prohibited  by  the 
great  Lawgiver  in  his  own  person. 

We  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  di- 
versities of  character,  occasional  eventa,  differ* 
ence  in  the  stote  of  mind  as  well  as  of  circum- 
stances, which  may  not  only  render  the  prayer 
which  is  suilable  to  one  man  uneuiteble  to  an- 
other, but  unsuiuble  to  the  same  man  under 
every  alteration  of  cireuoiatancea. 

But  among  the  proper  topics  for  prayer,  there 
is  one  which,  being  of  universal  interest  ought 
not  to  be  omitted.  For  by  whatever  dissimi- 
larity of  character,  capacity,  profession,  sUtion, 
or  temper,  the  condition  of  man,  and,  of  courae, 
the  nature  of  prayer,  is  diversified — there  is  one 
grand  point  of  union,  one  ciroumsUnce,  one  con- 
dition, in  which  they  must  all  meet ;  one  stote, 
of  which  every  man  is  equally  certain;  one 
event  which  happeneth  to  all,-—*  it  ia  appointed 
unto  every  man  once  to  die.*  The  rugged  road 
of  aorrow,  the  flowery  path  of  pleaaure,  as  well  ae 

*  Tbe  patbs  of  glory,  lead  bat  to  the  grave.* 

In  praying,  therefore,  against  the  fear  of  death, 
we  do  not  pray  against  a  contingent  but  a  cer- 
tain evil ;  we  pray  to  be  delivered  from  the  over- 
whelming dread  of  that  houae  which  is  appoint, 
ed  for  all  living — we  are  put  in  mind  that  ail 
who  are  born  must  die ! 

•  The  end  of  ail  things  is  at  hand.*  To  what 
purpose  does  the  apostle  convert  this  awful  pro- 
clamation ?  Doea  he  use  it  to  encourage  gloomy 
tomperi^  to  invito  to  unprofiteble  melancholy  ? 


No :  he  uses  the  aolemn  admonition  to  stir  us  up 
to  moral  goodness — therefore,  *be  sober* — be 
does  more,  he  oaea  it  to  excite  us  to  religious 
vigilance, — *  and  watch  unto  prayer.* 

Prayer  against  the  f»)sr  of  death,  by  keeping 
up  in  us  a  constant  remembrance  of  our  mor- 
tality, will  help  to  wean  ua  from  a  too  intimate 
attachment  to  the  things  we  are  ao  aoon  to  quit. 
By  this  habitual  preparation  to  meet  our  Judge, 
we  shall  be  brought  to  pray  more  earnesUy  for 
an  intereat  in  the  great  Intercessor ;  and  to  strive 
more  effectually  against  every  offence  which 
may  aggravate  the  awfulnesa  oi  that  meeting. 

Fervent  prayer,  that  divine  grace  may  pre- 
pare  ua  for  death,  will,  if  cordially  adopted,  an- 
swer  many  great  moral  purposes.  It  will  re- 
mind every  individual  of  every  class  that  *  the 
time  is  short* — that  *  there  is  no  repentance  in 
the  grave.* 

Perhaps  even  the  worldly  and  thoughtless 
man,  under  an  occaaiooal  fit  of  dejection,  or  an 
accidental  disappointment,  may  lie  brought  to 
say,  *  When  I  am  in  heaviness,  I  will  think  up- 
on God.* — Oh,  think  upon  Him,  call  upon  Him, 
»oi0, — ^now,  when  you  are  in  prosperity ;  now, 
when  your  fortunes  are  flourishing ;  now,  when 
your  hill  is  so  strong  that  you  think  it  shall 
never  be  removed :  think  upon  Him,  call  upon 
Him,  when  the  scene  is  the  brightest,  when  the 
world  oourte,  flatteries  invite,  and  pleasures  be- 
tray  you  ;  think  en  Him,  while  you  are  able  to 
think  at  all,  while  you  possess  the  capacity  of 
thinking.  The  time  may  come,  when  *  He  may 
turn  his  face  from  you,  and  you  will  be  trou- 
bled.* Think  of  God,  when  the  alluring  images 
of  pleasure  and  of  profit  would  seduce  you  from 
Him.  Prosperity  is  the  season  of  peculiar  pe- 
ril. *  It  is  tJie  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the 
adder.*  Think  of  God  when  the  tern  pting  world 
says,  *  All  this  I  will  give  thee.'  Trust  not  the 
insolvent  world,  it  has  cheated  every  dreditor 
that  ever  trusted  iL     It  will  cheat  you. 

To  the  man  of  opuleneff  who  heapeth  up  riches 
and  cannot  tell  who  shall  gather  them,  prayer 
will  be  aconstent  memento :  it  will  remind  him 
that  he  walketh  in  a  vain  shadow,  and  di»quiet- 
eth  himself  in  vain  ;  it  will  remind  him  of  laying 
up  treasures  where  thieves  cannot  enter,  nor 
rust  corrode. 

The  habit  of  praying  against  the  foar  of  death, 
would  check  the  pride  of  youthful  beauty^  by  re- 
minding her  how  soon  it  must  say  to  the  worm, 
Thou  art  my  father,  and  to  corruption.  Thou  art 
my  mother  and  aister. 

The  man  of  gemus,  he  who  thought  that  of 
making  many  books  there  would  be  no  end ; 
who,  in  his  leial  to  write,  had  neglected  to  pray; 
who  thought  little  of  any  immorUlity  but 
that  which  was  to  be  oonforred  by  the  applause 
of  dying  creaturee  like  himself;  who,  in  the 
vanity  of  possessing  telente,  had  forgotten  that 
he  most  one  day  account  for  the  application  of 
them ;  if  happily  he  should  be  brought  to  ere 
the  evil  of  his  own  heart,  to  feel  the  wants  of  his 
own  soul,  how  intense  will  be  his  repentance, 
how  deep  his  remorse,  that  he  had  loved  the 
praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God  !  how 
forvently  will  he  pray  that  his  mercies  may  not 
aggravate  the  account  of  his  sins ;  that  his  ta- 
lente  may  not  become  the  instrument  of  hie 
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panifhmeDt !  How  earneitl^  will  he  sopplieatit 
for  pardon,  bow  de?outly  will  be  *^ive  ^lory  to 
God,  before  hie  ftet  stumble  on  the  dark  moan. 
Uins  !* 

The  fwan  of  (tcetn^M,  to  whom  we  htTO  al- 
ready  adverted,  who  thought  hie  sohemee  ao 
deeply  laid,  hie  ■peeulatifma  eo  prudently  plan- 
ned,  that  nothing  could  froatrate  them ;  who  cal- 
culated that  the  future  wat  as  much  in  his  power 
as  the  present,  forgot  that  death,  that|p'and  sub. 
▼erter  of  projects,  might  interpose  his  veto.  This 
man,  who  could  not  nnd  time  to  pray,  mnat  find 
time  todie-.-he  may  at  length  find — happy  if  he 
«ver  find  it,  that  he  cannot  meet  his  end  with  a 
peaceful  heart,  and  a  reeigned  spirit,  without 
the  preparation  of  prayer  for  support  in  that  aw. 
ful  period,  *  when  his  purpoeee  shall  be  broken 
offend  all  his  thoughts  perish.* 

The  man  ofpleature,  alas !  what  shall  we  say 
for  kirn?  He  is  sunk  to  the  lowest  step  of  de. 
r radation  in  the  moral  scale ;  he  baa  not  even 
human  supports;  he  has  robbed  himeelf  even 
of  the  ordinary  consolations  reeorted  to  by  ordi- 
nary  men.  He  has  no  stay  on  which  to  lay  hold, 
DO  twig  at  which  to  catch,  no  pretence  by  which 
to  flatter  himself  into  a  false  peace  ;  no  recollec- 
tion of  past  osefulnees ;  he  has  neither  served 
his  country  ;  nor  benefited  society — what  shall 
we  say  for  him  ?  If  he  pray  nut  for  himself,  we 
must  pray  for  him — with  God  all  things  are  pos- 
sible. 

The  otatfoman,  indefatigable  in  the  public  ser- 
▼ice,  distinguished  for  integrity ;  but  neglect, 
ing  the  offices  of  Christianity ;  whose  loAy  cha. 
racter  power  hsd  not  warped,  nor  cupidity  de. 
based,  but  whose  religious  principlee,  though 
they  had  never  been  renounced,  had  not  been 
kept  in  exorcise ;  a  spirit  of  rare  disinterested- 
ness ;  a  moralist  of  un  blanched  honour,  but  who 
pleaded  that  duty  had  leA  him  little  time  for  de. 
▼otion  !  Should  divine  grace  incline  him  at  last 
to  seek  God,  should  he  Mgin  to  pray  to  be  pre. 
pared  for  death  and  judgment,  he  will  deeply 
regret  with  the  contrite  cardinal,  not  that  he 
eerved  his  king  faithfully,  but  that  his  higher 
eervices  had  not  been  devoted  to  their  higfhest 
object  In  this  frame  of  mind,  that  ambition 
which  was  satisfied  with  what  earth  could  give, 
or  kings  re  ward,  will  appear  no  longer  glorious  in 
his  eyes.  True  and  just  to  his  sovereign,  devoted 
to  his  country,  faithful  to  all  but  his  &viour  and 
himself,  he  now  lamenU  that  he  had  neglected 
to  seek  a  bettor  country,  neglected  to  serve  the 
King  Eternal,  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate  ; 
neglected  to  obtain  an  interest  in  a  kingdom 
which  shall  not  be  moved,  He  foels  that  mere 
patriotism,  grand  as  is  its  object,  and  important 
as  is  its  end,  will  not  afford  support  to  a  soul 
sinking  al  the  approach  of  the  ineviteble  hour, 
awed  at  the  view  of  final  judgment. 

Bat  these  great  and  honourable  presons  are 
the  very  men  to  whom  superior  cares,  and  loftier 
dutiea,  and  higher  responsibilities  render  prayer 
even  more  necessary,  were  it  poesible  than  to 
others.  Nor  does  this  duty  trench  upon  other 
duties,  for  the  compatabilitiesof  prayer  are  uni- 
versal. It  is  an  exercise  which  has  the  pro- 
perty of  incorporating  itself  with  ewery  other ; 
not  only  not  impeding,  but  advancing  it.  If  se- 
cular thoughto  and  vain  imaginations,  ofien 


break  in  on  our  devout  employnMiits,  Jet  im«]* 
low  Religion  to  vindioate  her  righto,  by  anitiny 
herself  with  oar  worldly  oecupationa.  There  is 
no  creviee  so  small  at  which  devotion  may  not 
alip  in ;  in  no  other  inetanoe  of  so  rich  a  blessinf 
bein^  annexed  to  so  easy  a  condition  ;  no  other 
ease  in  which  there  ie  any  certainty,  that  to  ask 
ii  to  have.  This  the  suitors  to  ihe  great  do  not 
always  find  so  easy  from  them  as  the  great  them* 
eelvee  mav  find  from  God. 

Not  only  the  elevation  on  which  they  stand 
makee  this  fence  necessary  for  their  pereonal 
aecurity,  by  enabling  them  to  bear  the  height 
without  giddineee,  but  the  guidance  of  God*s 
hand  is  ao  eaeential  to  the  operatione  they  con- 
dnet,  that  the  pablio  proeperity,  no  leee  than 
their  own  eafety,  ie  involveiil  in  the  practice  of 
habitual  prayer.  God  will  be  more  likely  to 
Ueee  the  hand  which  steere,  and  the  head  which 
directe,  when  both  are  ruled  by  the  heart  which 
praya.  Happily  we  need  not  look  oat  of  oar 
own  age  or  nation  for  insteneee  of  public  men, 
who,  while  they  govern  the  country,  are  them* 
selves  governed  by  a  religions  principle ;  who 
petition  the  Almighty  for  direction,  and  praise 
Him  for  sucoeee. 

The  Aero,  who,  in  the  hot  engagement,  ear* 
rounded  with  the  *  pride,  pomp,  and  circum- 
stance of  war,*  bravely  defied  death ;  forgot  all 
that  was  personal,  and  only  remembered»-nobly 
remembered,  his  ooontry,  and  his  immediate 
duty  ;*-.«nimatod  with  the  glory  that  waa  to  be 
acquired  with  his  arm,  and  almost  ready  to  ex. 
claim  with  the  Roman  patriot ; 


What  pity 


That  we  can  die  but  ones  to  serve  our  eoontry  f 

yet  this  hero,  if  he  had  ever  made  a  conscience 
of  prayer,  mar  he  not  hereafter  find,  that  the 
most  sncoesenil  instrumentality  is  a  distinct 
thing  in  itself,  and  will  be  different  in  ite  re. 
eulte,  from  personal  piety  ?  May  he  not  find 
that,  though  he  eaved  others,  himself  he  cannot 
aavef 

If,  however,  in  after-life,  in  the  cool  shade  of 
honourable  retirement,  he  be  brought,  through 
the  grace  of  God,  to  habituato  himeelf  to  earnest 
prayer,  he  will  deeply  regret  that  he  ever  en- 
tored  the  field  of  battle  without  imploring  the 
fiivoar  of  the  God  of  battles ;  that  he  had  ever 
returned  alive  firom  alanghtei ed  equadrons,  with- 
out  adoring  the  Author  of  his  providential  pre- 
servation. If  his  penitence  be  sincere,  bis  prayer 
will  be  effbetaal.  It  will  fortify  him  under  the 
more  depressing  proapectof  that  death  which  is 
soon  to  be  encountered  in  tiie  solitude  of  his 
darkened  chamber,  without  witneasee,  without 
glory,  without  the  cheering  band,  without  the 
8pirit.stirring  drum ;  without  the  tumultuous 
acclamation ;  with  no  objecte  to  distract  his  at- 
tontion ;  no  oonflicting  concerns  to  divide  his 
thoughto ;  no  human  arm,  either  of  others  or 
his  own,  on  which  to  depend.  This  timely  re- 
fiection,  this  lato,  though  never  too  late  prayer, 
may  still  prepare  him  for  a  peaceful  dying-bed ; 
may  lead  him  to  lean  on  a  stronger  arm  than 
his  own,  or  that  of  an  army  ;  may  conduct  him 
to  a  victory  oVer  his  last  enemy,  and  thus  die- 
pose  him  to  meet  death  in  a  aafer  atete  than 
when  he  despised  it  in  the  field,  may  bring  him 
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fo  aoknowledge,  that  while  he  oontinned  to  lite 
without  subjection  to  the  Captain  of  hia  salva- 
tioa,  though  he  had  fought  bravely,  he  had  not 
jet  fought  the  good  fight 


CRAP.  VI. 

Charaden  who  reject  Prayer, 

Amonq  the  many  artidea  of  ernmeoaa  calcu- 
lation,  to  which  so  much  of  the  sin  and  mieery 
of  life  may  be  attributed,  the  neglect  or  onisuie 
of  prayer  will  not  form  the  lightest.  The  pro- 
phet Jeremiah,  in  his  impassioned  address  to 
the  Almighty,  makes  no  distinction  between 
those  who  acknowledge  no  Grod,  and  those  who 
live  without  prayer.  *Poor  out  thy  fury,  O 
Lord,  upon  the  bsathen,  and  upon  the  families 
that  call  not  upon  thy  name.** 

Some  duties  are  more  incumbent  on  sohm 
persons,  and  some  on  others ;  depending  on  the 
difference  of  talents,  wealth,  leisure,  learning, 
station,  and  opportunities ;  but  the  duty  of  pray- 
er is  of  imperatiye  obligation  ;  it  is  universal, 
because  it  demands  none  of  any  of  the  above  re- 
quisites ;  it  demanda  only  a  willing  heart,  a  con. 
aeioosness  of  sin,  a  sense  of  dependence,  a  feel, 
ing  of  helplessness.  Those  who  voluntarily  ne- 
glect it,  shut  themselves  out  from  the  (M'esence 
of  their  Maker.  *  I  know  you  not,*  must  assured- 
ly be  the  sentence  of  exclusion  on  those  who 
thus  *  know  not  God.*  Nothing,  it  is  true,  can 
eiclude  them  from  His  inspection,  but  they  ex- 
dude  themselves  from  hb  favour. 

Many  nearly  renounce  prayer,  by  affecting  to 
ma  lie  it  so  indefinite  a  thing,  as  not  to  require 
regular  exercise.  Just  as  many,  also  onhallow 
the  Sabbath,  who  pretend  they  do  nothing  on 
week-days,  which  they  should  fear  to  do  on 
Sundays.  The  truth  is,  instead  of  sanctifying 
the  week-days  by  raising  them  to  the  duties  of 
Sunday -7- which  is  indeed  impracticable,  let 
men  talk  as  they  please, — they  desecrste  the 
Sabbath  to  seculsr  purposes,  and  so  contrive  to 
keep  no  Sunday  at  all. 

Stated  seasons  for  indispensable  employments 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  sodesultory,  so  ver- 
satile a  creature  as  man.  That  which  is  turned 
over  to  any  chance-time  is  seldom  done  at  all ; 
and  those  who  despise  the  recurrence  of  appoint- 
ed times  and  seasoos  are  only  less  censurable 
than  those  who  rest  ia  them. 

Other  duties  and  engagemente  have  their  al- 
lotted seasons ;  why,  then,  should  the  most  im- 
portent  duty  in  which  an  immortel  being  can 
be  employed,  by  being  left  to  accident,  become 
liable  to  occasional  omission,  liable  to  increasing 
neglect,  liable  to  total  oblivion  ? 

M\  the  other  various  works  of  God  know  their 
appointed  times ; — the  seasons,  the  heavenly  bo- 

*  We  have  not  tlMUgbt  it  neoewary  to  toueh  upon 
fkmily  or  public  worship*  SMuminx  that  th<»ap  who  ha- 
bitually observe  private  prayer  will  contKieniiously  at- 
tend to  the  more  public  ex'Tcieea  of  devotion  ;  and  when 
it  is  recollncii>d  that  the  Divine  Bcins,  who  performed  a 
nniacle  to  fefd  ibe  multitude,  that  He  mixht  set  an  ex- 
ample of  prayer  in  every  possible  form,  previously  bleas- 
•d  the  simple  bat  abundant  meal,  bow  shall  a  4ip§HdmU 
cieatufB  dan:  omit  a  duly  ao  fanctifisd. 


dies,  day  and  night,  seed-time  and  harvest  ^— 
all  set  an  example  of  undeviating  regularity. 

Why  ahould  man,  the  only  thinking,  be  the  only 
disorderly,  work  of  Almighty  power  ? 

But  whilst  we  are  asserting  the  necessity  of 
seasons  of  prayer,  let  us  not  be  suspected  of  at- 
teching  undue  importenceto  them ;  for  all  these 
are  but  the  frame  work,  the  acaffblding,  the 
mere  mechanical  and  sulisidiary  adjuncte ;  they 
are  but  the  preparations  for  Christian  worship ; 
they  remind  us,  they  intimate  to  us,  that  an  im- 
portent  work  is  to  be  done,  but  are  no  part  of 
the  work  itself. 

They,  therefore,  who  most  insist  on  the  value 
of  steted  devotions,  must  never  lose  sight  of  that 
grand,  and  universal  prime  truth,  that  wherever 
we  are,  still  we  are  in  God*a  presence ;  what- 
ever  we  have  is  His  gifl ;  whatever  we  hope  ie 
His  promise;  feelings  which  aie  commensurate 
with  all  time,  all  places,  and  limited  to  no  par- 
ticular scenes  or  seasons. 

There  is  in  some,  in  many  it  is  to  be  feared* 
a  readiness  to  acknowledge  this  general  doctrine, 
which  what  is  miscalled  natural  religion  teaches; 
but  who  are  far  from  including  in  their  system 
the  peculiaritiee,  the  duties,  the  devotions  of 
Christianity.  These  are  decorous  men  of  the 
world,  who,  assuming  the  character  of  philo- 
sophical liberality,  value  tbemselyes  on  having 
shaksn  off  the  shackles  of  prejudice,  superstition, 
and  system.  They  acknowledge  a  Creator  of 
the  universe,  but  it  is  in  a  vague  and  general 
way.  They  worship  a  Being  *  whose  temple  ia 
all  space  ;*  that  is,  every  where  but  in  the  human 
heart  They  put  him  aa  far  as- possible  from 
themselves.  Believing  He  has  no  providentisl 
care  of  them,  they  foel  no  personal  interest  ia 
Hi  II.  God  and  nature  are  with  them  synony. 
moMs  terms.  That  the  creation  of  the  world  was 
His  work,  they  do  not  go  the  length  of  denying  ; 
but  that  ite  government  is  in  His  hands,  is  with 
them  very  problematical. 

In  any  case,  however,  they  are  assured  that 
a  Being  of  such  immensity  requires  not  the  lit- 
tleness of  soperstious  forms,  nor  the  petty  limit* 
ations  of  steted  seasons,  and  regular  devotiona  ; 
that  he  is  infinitely  above  attending  to  our  paU 
try  concerns,  though  God  himself  anticipated 
this  objection,  when  he  condescended  to  declare, 
*  He  that  offereth  me  thanks  and  praise,  he  ho- 
nooreth  roe.* 

One  says,  he  can  adore  the  Author  of  nature 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  works ;  that  the 
mountains  and  the  fields  are  hie  alter  for  wor- 
ship. Another  ssys,  that  his  notion  of  religion 
is  to  deal  honestly  in  his  commerce  with  the 
world ;  both  insist  that  they  can  serve  God  any 
where,  an^  every  where.— > We  know  they  can 
and  we  hope  they  do;  but  our  Saviour,  who 
knew  the  whole  make  of  man,  his  levity,  insta- 
bility, and  un fixedness,  and  who  was  yet  no 
friend  to  the  formalist  or  the  superstitious,  not 
onl^  commands,  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  our  en- 
tering into  the  closet,  but  our  shotting  the  door, 
— ^a  tecit  reproof^  perhaps,  of  the  devotion  of  the 
Sadducesn,  as  well  as  the  publicity  of  the  Pha- 
risaic religion,  but  certeinly  an  admonition  of 
general  obligation. 

In  treating  of  prayer,  it  would  be  a  superflu- 
ous labour  to  address  unbelievers  with  the  same 
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argamento  or  perrauioiM  which  we  woold  hiim. 
biy  propone  to  «acb  ta  aver,  with  whatever  de- 

free  of  conviction,  their  belief  in  Chrietianity. 
t  would  he  folly  to  address  them  with  motives 
drawn  from  a  book  which  they  do  not  believe 
or  do  not  read.  With  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  first  principles  of  religion,  or  those  who 
reiect  them,  we  have  no  common  ground  on 
which  to  stand.  81.  Panl,  with  hia  osaal  dis. 
crimination,  has  left  aa  an  eiample  in  this  aa 
well  as  in  all  other  eases.  With  the  phihwophi- 
cal  Aiheniana,  he  confined  hia  reasonmgs  to  na. 
tural  relijfiun.  To  the  Jewish  king  Agrippa, 
who  *  believed  the  propheta,'  in  telling  the  story 
of  his  own  conversion,  he  most  judicioosly  in- 
tro  laced  the  great  doctrines  of  remiaaion  of  sine 
and  justification  by  faith. 

If  the  Pyrrhonifit  in  qoestion  were  to  see  a 
genuine  Christian  characler  delineated  in  all 
Its  dimensions,  marked  with  its  fair  lineame  ta, 
and  enlivened  by  its  r]uickening  spirit,  such,  for 
instance,  aa  ia  exemplified  in  the  characler  of 
Bt.  Paul,  he  would  consider  it  aa  a  mere  picture 
of  the  imagination  ;  and  would  no  more  believe 
its  reality  than  he  believes  that  of  Xenophon*s 
Prince,  the  Stoic*s  Wise  Man,  Quintilian's  Per- 
fect Orator,  or  any  other  Platonic  or  Utopian 
representation.  Or  could  he  be  brought  to  be- 
lieve its  sctusi  existence,  he  would  set  such  a 
man  far  abtfve  the  necessity  of  prayer ;  he  would 
emancipate  him  in  his  own  independent  worth: 
for  how  should  he  ever  suspect  that  such  a  man 
would  ever  pray  at  all,  much  less  woold  be  in 
prayer  more  abundant,  in  humiliation  more  pro- 
found, in  self.rrnunciation  more  abased  7 

Is  it  not  probable  that  some  of  those  inquiring 
minds,  who  adorned  the  Porch  and  the  Acade- 
my, as  well  aa  the  more  favoured  men  under  the 
old  dispensation,  who  saw  the  future  through 
the  dim  and  diatant  perspective  of  prophecy, 
would  have  rejoiced  to  see  the  things  which  you 
see,  and  hsve  not  believed  T 

How  prratefutly  would  many  of  these  illustri- 
ous spirits  have  accepted  advantages  which  you 
overlook !  How  joyfully  would  they  have  re- 
oeived  from  Him  who  cannot  lie  the  assurance, 
that  if  they  would  seek  of  Him  that  truth  afler 
which  they  *•  were  feeling,*  they  ahould  find  it ! 
How  gladly  woold  that  sublime  and  elegdnt  api- 
rit,  whose  favourite  theme  was  pure  spiritual 
love,  have  listened  to  the  great  apostle  of  love ; 
to  him  who  caught  the  flame  aa  he  leaned  on 
the  bosom  of  bis  affectionate  Master  ! 

How  woold  this  same  exalted  genius,  who 
taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul  to  the  bright, 
yet  blind  Athenians, — he,  whose  penetrating 
mind  rather  gueased  than  knew  what  he  taught, 
— whose  keen  eye  caught  some  glimpses  of  a 
brighter  state  through  the  darkness  which  sur* 
roundf^d  him, — how  would  he  have  gloried  in 
that  light  and  immortalitv  which  the  Gospel  re- 
velation has  brought  to  light  7 — but  with  what 
unspeakable  rapture  would  he  have  learned  that 
He  who  revealed  the  life  could  give  it,  that  he 
who  proniiaed  immortality  could  be»totB  it! 
With  what  obedient  transport  woold  he  have 
heard  this  touching  apostrophe,  at  once  a  strong 
reproof  and  a  tender  invitation, — *  Ye  will  not 
come  onto  me  that  ye  might  have  life  !* — Ye 
philoBophising  eaTillera,  who  liw  in  the  meri- 


dian splendour  of  this  broad  daj, '  bow  wU]  ytu 
escape,  if  you  neglect  so  great  salvalion  7* 

But  if  pride,  the  dominant  intellectual  ain, 
keeps  the  sceptic  aloof  from  the  humiliating  du- 
ties of  devotion,  the  habitnal  indulgence  of  the 
senses,  in  another  class,  proves  an  equal  cause 
of  alienating  the  heart  from  prayer. 

The  man  absorbed  by  ease  and  enjoyment, 
and  aunk  in  the  relaxing  aoAuess  of  a  voluptu- 
oua  life,  has  a  natural  distate  to  every  thing  that 
standa  in  opposition  to  the  delights  of  that  life. 
It  ia  the  amoothness  of  hia  ooorae  which  makes 
it  80  slippery.  He  is  lost  before  be  feels  that 
he  ia  ainking.  For  whether  we  plunge  at  onoo 
from  a  precipitous  height,  or  slide  down  from  it 
on  an  inclined  plane,  still,  while  there  is  a 
yawning  gulf  at  the  bottom,  our  destruction  is 
equally  inevitable. 

The  syatemalic  but  decorous  sensualiat  is  one 
whose  life  is  a  course  of  sober  luxury,  of  mea-' 
Bured  indulgence.  He  contrives  to  reconcile  an 
abandonment  of  aonnd  principle  with  a  kind  of 
orderly  practice.  He  inqoirea  rather  what  ia 
decent  than  what  is  right ;  what  will  secure  the 
favourable  opinion  of  the  world,  especially  hii 
own  class,  rather  titan  what  will  please  God. 
His  object  is  to  make  the  most  of  this  world. 
Selfishness  haa  eatablished  his  throne  in  his 
heart.  His  study  is  to  make  every  thing  and 
every  perstm  subiervienl  to  his  own  conveni. 
ence,  or  pleasure,  or  profit,  yet  without  glaringly 
trespasaing  on  the  laws  of  propriety  or  custom. 
Self  is  the  source  and  centre  of  all  hia  actions ; 
but  though  this  governing  principle  is  always 
on  the  watch  for  its  gratification,  yet,  as  part  of 
that  gratification  depends  on  a  certain  degree 
of  reputation  it  frequently  leads  him  to  do  right 
things,  though  without  right  motives;  for  the 
main  spring  sometimes  sets  the  right  in  motion 
aa  well  as  the  wrong. 

He  goes  to  church  on  all  public  occasions,  but 
without  devotion  ;  gives  alma  without  charity ; 
subscribes  to  public  institutions  without  being 
interested  in  their  proeperity,  except  as  they  are 
frequently  succeeded  by  a  pleasant  dinner  and 
good  company,  and  aa  the  subscription-list  of 
names  he  knows  will  be  published.  He  lives  on 
good  terms  with  different,  and  even  opposite 
claases  of  men,  without  being  attached  to  any ; 
he  doea  them  favours  with  affection,  knowing 
that  he  shall  have  occasion  lo  solicit  favours  in 
return,  for  he  never  does  a  small  kindness  with- 
out a  view  to  asking  a  greater. 

He  deprecates  excess  in  every  thing,  but  al- 
ways lives  upon  its  confines. 

Prayer  enters  not  into  hia  plan, — ^he  has  no* 
thing  to  ask,  for  he  has  all  in  himself, — thanks- 
giving  ia  still  less  his  practice,  for  what  he  haa 
he  deserves. 

He  has  read  that  *  to  enjoy  is  to  obey,*  and  be 
is  alwaya  ready  to  give  you  this  cheerful  proof 
of  the  most  unlimited  obedience.  He  respects 
the  laws  of  the  country,  especially  such  as  guard 
property  and  game,  and  eagerly  punishes  the 
violators  of  both.  But  as  to  Che  laws  of  God,  he 
thinks  they  were  made  to  guard  the  poesessions 
of  the  rich,  to  punish  the  vicious  poor,  and  to 
frighten  those  wno  have  nothing  to  lose.  Yet 
be  respects  some  of  the  commandments,  and 
would  placard  on  trery  poat  and  pillar  that 
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which  Mjrii  'Thoashalt  not  itaal;'  whilst  he 
thinks  that  which  m/s*  *  Thou  shalt  not  covet,' 
miffht  be  expunged  nxiin  the  JDeoalogue. 

If  you  happen  to  apeak  of  the  helplesencM -of 
man,  be  thinks  yon  are  allading  to  aome  para- 
lytic;  if  of  hie  dependence,  to  some  hanfer^n 
of  a  itreat  man  ;  if  of  hia  einfalneee,  he  adopia 
your  opinion,  for  he  reada  the  Newgate  Calen- 
der ;  but  of  ein,  aa  an  inherent  principle,  of  the 
turpitude  of  ain,  except  aa  it  diaturba  aoeiety,  he 
knows  nothing ;  but  religion  aa  a  principle  of 
action,  but  prayer  aa  a  aonroa  of  peace  or  a 
ground  of  hope,  he  neither  knows  nor  deairea  to 
know.  The  atream  of  life  glidea  amoothly  on 
without  it;  why  ahonld  he  ruffle  ita  placid  flow! 
why  ahould  he  break  in  on  the  course  of  enjoy, 
ment  with  aelf  imposed  austeritiea  7  He  believea 
himself  to  be  Teapected  by  hia  fellow- men,  and 
the  favour  of  God  ia  not  in  all  his  thoughts.  His 
real  character  the  great  day  of  deobion  will  dis. 
cover.  Till  then  he  will  have  two  characters. 

*  Soul,  take  thine  ease,  thou  hast  much  goods 
laid  up  for  thee,*  is  perhaps  the  state  of  all  others 
which  ro<ist  disqualifies  and  unfits  for  prsyer. 
Not  only  the  apostrophe  excites  ihe  bodily  appe- 
tite, but  the  SOUL  is  called  upon  to  contemplate, 
to  repose  on,  the  soothing  prospect,  the  delights 
>f  that  voluptuousness  for  which  the  *  much 
goods  are  laid  up.* 

But  when  the  prosperous  fool  says,  *  soul  take 
thine  ease,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for 
thoe,' — the  prosperous  Christian  says,  *  soul 
tremble  at  thine  ease — be  on  thy  guard.— Thou 
hast,  indeed,  much  goods  laid  up  for  thee,  but  it 
is  in  a  future  world.  Lose  not  a  large  inherit- 
ance for  a  paltry  possession  ;  forfeit  not  an  un- 
alienable reversion  lor  a  life  interest, — a  life 
which  this  very  night  may  be  required  of  thee.* 

Thus  we  see  what  restrains  prayer  in  these 
two  classes  of  character.    The  sceptic  does  not 

Eray,  because  he  does  not  believe  that  God  is  a 
earor  of  prayer.  The  voluptuary,  because  he 
believes  that  God  is  such  a  one  as  himself,  and 
because  he  has  already  gotten  all  that  he  wants 
of  Bim.  His  gold,  and  the  means  of  gratifying 
his  sensuality,  would  not  be  augmented  by  the 
dry  duties  of  devotion ;  and  with  an  exercise 
which  would  increase  neither,  he  can  easily 
dispense. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Error»  in  Prayer 

It  has  lately  been  observed  by  a  distinguished 
Christian  orator,  that  *  many  profess  to  believe 
the  Bible  to  be  true,  who  do  not  believe  the 
truths  in  the  Bible  ;*  so  may  we  not  say,  that 
all  desire  the  gifls  of  God,  but  they  do  not  desire 
God.  If  we  profess  to  love  Him,  it  is  for  our 
own  sake;  when  shall  we  begin  to  love  Him  for 
himself  7  Many  who  do  not  go  the  length  of 
omitting  prayer,  but  pray  merely  from  custom, 
or  education,  frequently  complain  that  they  find 
no  benefit  from  prayer ;  others  that  they  expe- 
rience not  the  support  and  comfort  promised  to 
it  May  not  those  who  thus  complain,  and  who, 
perhaps,  are  far  from  being  enemies  to  religion. 


find,  on  a  serious  examination  of  their  own 
hearts  and  lives,  some  irregularity  in  desire  to 
be  the  cause  of  their  discontent,  and  alleged 
punishment  7 

We  are  more  disposed  to  lay  down  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  God*s  government,  than  to  sub- 
mit our  will  to  it  aa  he  has  settled  it  If  we  do 
not  now  see  the  efficacy  of  the  prayer  which  he 
has  enjoined  us  to  present  to  him,  it  may  yet  be 
producing  its  effisct  in  another  way.  Infinite 
wisdom  is  not  obliged  to  inform  ns  of  the  man- 
ner,  or  the  time,  of  hu  operations ;  what  he  ex- 
pects of  us  is  to  persevere  in  the  duty.  The  very 
obedience  to  the  command  is  no  small  thing 
whatever  be  its  imperceptible  efiTeots. 

Under  the  apparent  failure  of  our  prayers,  the 
source  of  our  repioings  must  be  looked  for  in 
the  &ct  of  our  own  blindness  and  imperfection ; 
for  the  declarations  of  the  Gospel  are  sure  ;  their 
answer  must  be  found  in  the  grace  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus,  for  his  mercies  are  infallible. 
Wherever  there  is  disappointment,  we  may  be 
assured  that  it  is  not  because  he  is  wanting  to 
us,  but  because  we  are  wanting  to  ourselves. 

The  prophet's  expression,  *  the  iniquity  of  our 
holy  things,*  will  not  be  thoroughly  understood 
except  by  those  who  tlms  seriously  dive  into  the 
recesses  of  their  own  heart,  feel  their  deficiencies, 
mark  their  wanderings,  detect  and  lament  their 
vain  imaginations  and  impertinent  thoughts.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  these  worldly  trifles  are 
far  more  apt  to  intrude  on  us  in  prayer,  than 
the  devout  aflections  excited  by  prayer  are  to 
follow  us  into  the  world.  Business  and  pleasure 
break  in  on  our  devotions :  when  will  the  spi- 
rit of  devotion  mix  with  the  concerns  of  the 
world  7 

You  who  lament  the  disappointment  of  your 
requests,  suffer  a  few  friendly  hints. — Have  you 
not  been  impatient  because  you  receive  not  the 
things  that  you  asked  for  immediately  7  How 
do  you  know,  but  that  if  you  had  persevered, 
God  might  have  bestowed  them  1  He  certainly 
would,  had  He  not  in  His  wisdom  foreseen  they 
would  not  have  been  good  for  you  ;  and,  there- 
fore, in  His  mercy  withheld  them.  Is  there  not 
some  secret,  unsuspected  infidelity  lurking  be- 
hind such  impatiehcc  7  Is  it  not  virtually  say- 
ing, there  is  no  God  to  hear,  or  that  he  is  un* 
faithful  to  his  promises  7  For  is  it  not  absolute 
impiety  to  insinuate  an  accusation  that  the  Su- 
preme Judge  of  men  and  angels  is  capable  of 
injustice,  or  liable  to  error  7  God  has  pleasure 
in  the  prosperity  of  His  children.  He  neither 
grsnts  nor  denies  any  thing  which  is  not  accu- 
rately weitfhed  and  measured ;  which  is  not 
exactly  suited  to  their  wanta,  if  not  to  their  re- 
quests. 

If  we  pray  aright,  it  may  please  Grod,  not  only 
to  grant  that  for  which  we  pray,  but  that  for 
which  we  do  not  pray.  Supplicating  for  the 
best  things  as  we  before  observed,  we  may  re- 
ceive inferior  and  unreq nested  things,  as  was 
the  case  with  Solomon  in  his  prayer  for  wisdom. 
God  will  not  forget  our  labour  of  love.  If  he 
does  not  seem  to  notice  it  at  present,  he  may  lay 
it  by  for  a  time  when  it  may  be  more  wanted. 

In  praver  we  must  take  care  not  to  measure 
our  necessities  by  our  desires  :  the  former  are 
few,  the  latter  may  be  insatiable.    A  monniir- 
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log  ipirit  if  ft  profasble  eanm  why  oar  petitioiis 
ftre  not  grftntod.  He  who  roarmura,  diiirusts 
th«  truth  of  God ;  and  from  dUtrott  to  infidelity 
the  diatanco  ia  not  gtemU  The  certain  waj  to 
prevent  uar  obtaining  what  we  deaire,  or  enjoy. 
inpr  what  we  have,  ia  to  ibel  impatient  ftt  what 
we  do  not  receive,  or  to  malte  an  improper  nae 
of  what  haa  been  grftnted  to  our  prajera. 

Or  you  maj  perhaps  addreaa  God  with  ainia- 
terand  corrupt  viewa ;  aa  if  yon  had  left  hia 
omniscience  out  of  hia  attribates ;  aa  if  he  might 
be  entrapped  with  the  *  aecret  ambnah  of  a  ape- 
ctouB  prayer.  Yoar  deaign  in  the  application 
of  the  boon  you  aolicit  may  not  be  for  hia  glory. 
It  may  be  the  prayer  of  ambition,  cloaked  under 
the  gttiae  of  more  eztenaive  naefulneaa ;  it  may 
be  the  prayer  of  oovetoaaneas,  onder  the  pretext 
of  providing  for  your  fiimily.  It  may  be  the 
prayer  of  injustice,  a  petition  fot  aooeeaa  in  aome 
un<tortaking  for  youraelf,  to  the  circumvention 
of  another*a  fkirer  claim.  God,  in  mercy  to  our 
■oala,  reAiaeo  the  gift  which  would  endanger 
them. 

Thue,  then,  if  we  aak  and  reeeive  not,  beeauee 
we  aak  deeeitfolly  or  bKndly,  we  must  not  won- 
der  if  our  prayers  are  not  anawered.  Or  if  we 
ol»tain  what  we  solicit,  and  torn  it  to  a  bad  ac- 
count,  or  to  no  account  at  all,  we  most  not  be 
surprised  if  Divine  grace  ia  withheld,  or  with- 
drawn. 

The  aame  ill  resnlts  may  be  expected  if  we 
ask  formally  or  carelessly.  Who  has  not  felt, 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  mechanical  memory  in 
the  tongue' which  runs  over  the  form,  witliout 
any  aid  of  the  understanding,  without  any  con- 
cur rettce  of  the  will,  without  any  consent  of  the 
aflfections?  For  do  we  not  aometimea  implore 
God  to  hear  a  prayer,  to  which  we  ourselves  are 
not  attending  7  And  is  not  this  presumptuously 
to  demand  from  him  that  attention,  which  we 
ourselves  are  not  giving  to  our  own  requests, 
even  while  we  are  m  the  act  of  making  them  7 

A  mere  superficial  form,  by  lulling  the  con- 
science,  hsrdens  the  heart  The  task  is  per- 
formed ;  but  in  what  manner,  or  to  what  result, 
is  not  enquired.  Genuine  prayer  ia  the  homage 
of  the  aou]  to  God,  and  not  an  expedient  to  pa- 
cify Him. 

If  you  observe  the  form,  but  for^t  the  dispo- 
sitions  it  is  intended  to  produce,  it  is  evident  the 
end  of  such  prayer  ia  not  answered.  Yet  be 
not  so  fiir  discouraged  by  foeliiig  no  sensible 
efiect  from  prayer  aa  to  disoontinue  it ;  it  ia  still 
a  right  thing  to  be  found  in  the  way  of  duty. 

But,  perhaps,  you  neglect  to  implore  the  Spi- 
rit of  Christ  towards  the  direction  of  your  pray- 
ers, and  His  intercession  for  their  acceptance. 
As  there  is  no  other  name  through  which  we 
can  be  aaved,  so  there  is  no  other  through  which 
we  can  be  hesrd :  we  must  not  sever  his  media- 
tion fh)m  His  atonement.  All  His  divine  offices 
are  not  only  in  perfect  harmony,  but  in  insepa- 
rable union.*  Or,  perhaps,  you  have  used  the 
name  of  the  Redeemer  for  form*a  sake,  or  as  an 
accustomed  close  to  your  petitions,  without  im- 

*  We  observe  with  regret,  that,  in  many  public  forms 
of  prayer,  the  aid  of  hia  mediation  is  much  more  frequenl- 
ly  implored,  than  the  benefits  of  hie  death  and  merits. 
Be  ia,  initoed,  our  divine  Intercessor,  but  his  mere  inter* 
oeasion  is  not  tbs  wlwls  soiiroe  of  our  dspandsnce  on 
Mim. 


ploring  hu  eflicaeious  grace  in  changing  your 
heart,  as  well  aa  in  pardoning  your  sins. 

Perhapa  you  think  it  is  a  aufficient  qualifier, 
ticm  for  acceptable  prayer,  that  you  are  always 
forming  good  intentions ;  now,  though  these 
make  op  the  value  of  good  actiona,  yet  good  in- 
tentions, not  acted  upon,  when  occaaion  invites 
and  doty  calls,  will  not  lessen,  but  inflame  the 
reckoning.  For  does  it  not  look  as  if  you  had 
reaisted  Uie  ofiisr  of  that  Holy  Spirit,  which  had 
originally  prompted  the  intention ;  and  may  it 
not  induce  Him  to  withdraw  Hia  blessed  influ. 
ences,  when  they  have  been  both  invited  and 
rejected  7 

Do  ^oa  never,  by  unwholesome  reading,  fill 
the  mind  with  images  unfavourable  to  serious 
exercises  7  The  children  of  the  pure  and  holy 
Gf»d  ahoold  foed  on  the  bread  of  their  Father's 
houae,  and  not  on  the  husks  of  the  prodigal. 

Do  you  never  uae  profanely  or  lightly  that 
name  which  is  above  every  name?  He  who 
made  the  ear,  shall  He  not  hear  7  and,  if  Ho 
has  heard  during  the  day  Hia  awful  name  used 
bv  the  thoughtless  aa  an  expletive,  or  by  the  im- 
pious aa  an  interjection,  or  by  the  presumptuous 
aa  an  imprecation,  will  He  in  the  morning  be 
called  on  aa  a  Saviour,  and  in  the  evening  as  an 
Intercessor  7 

But  it  cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated,  that 
no  profossion  of  faith,  however  orthodox ;  no 
avowal  of  trust  in  Christ,  however  confident ;  no 
entreaty  for  the  ttid  of  the  Spirit,  however  cue- 
fomary,  will  avail,  if  it  be  not  such  an  influential 
faith,  such  a  practical  truat,  such  a  living  de- 
vutedness,  aa  shall  be  productive  of  holineas  of 
heart  and  life,  aa  ahall  tend  to  produce  obedience 
to  the  commands,  and  aubmission  to  the  will  of 
God.  Thia  is  an  infallible  test,  by  which  yoa 
may  try  every  doctrine,  every  principle  of  the 
Grospel.  We  do  not  mean  the  truth  of  them,  for 
that  is  immutable ;  but  your  own  actual  belief^ 
your  own  actual  interest  in  them.  If  no  auch 
effects  are  visible,  wo  deceive  ourselves,  and  the 
principles  we  profess  are  not  thoae  by  which  we 
are  governed. 

Prayer  ia  so  obviously  designed  to  humble  the 
proud  heart  of  the  natural  man,  b^  giving  him  a 
feeling  sense  of  his  misery,  his  indigence,  and 
his  helplessness,  that  we  ahouid  be  unwilling  to 
believe,  that  even  the  proudeat  man  can  csrry 
his  pride  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  except  to  aup. 
plicate  deliverance  from  it :  yet  auch  a  charac- 
ter ia  actually  drawn  by  Him  who  knew  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart  of  man ;  and  a 
long  consideration  will  teach  us,  that  the  *  two 
men  who  went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray*  were 
not  intended  as  individusi  portraits,  but  as  spe- 
cimena  of  a  class. 

The  proud  man  does  not,  perhaps,  always 
thank  God  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  adultery  or 
extortion,  to  which  vices  he  may  have  little 
temptation ;  nor  does  he  glory  in  paying  tither 
and  taxea,  to  which  the  law  would  compel  hiir 
Yet  ia  he  never  disposed,  like  the  Pharisee,  to 
proclaim  the  catalogue  of  hia  own  virtues  7  to 
bring  in  his  comparative  claims,  as  if  it  were  a 
gooo  thing  to  be  better  than  the  bad  7  Is  he 
never  disposed  to  carry  in  his  eye,  (as  if  he  would 
remind  his  Maker  of  his  auperiority,)  certain 
peraons  who  are  possibly  less  the  objects  of  Di 
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vine  itiiplaMiuo  than  he,  by  hia  pride  and  eel- 
fiehoese,  may  have  rendered  himself;  although 
hia  regularity  in  Ibe  forma  of  devotion  may  have 
made  him  more  reapeotable  in  the  world,  than 
the  poor  reprobated  being  whom  he  praises  God 
he  does  not  resemble?  It  is  the  lowly  abase- 
inoiit«  the  touohing  8eif-condemnation«  the  avow- 
ed poverty,  the  pleaded  misery,  of  the  destitute 
befjrgar  that  finds  acceptance.  It  is  the  hungry 
whom  God*s  mercy  fills  with  good  thing8»  it  is 
the  rich  in  his  own  conceit  whom  His  dis- 
pteasnre  aends  away  empty. 

Whenever  you  are  tempted  to  thank  God  that 
yoo  are  not  like  other  men,  let  it  be  in  com- 
paring your  own  condition  with  that  of  the 
afflicted  and  bereaved  among  your  own  friends ; 
(»>lnpare  yourself  with  the  paralytic  on  his 
ooeeh ;  with  the  blind  beggar  by  the  way-side ; 
with  the  labourer  in  the  mine ;  think  on  the 
wretch  in  the  gaUeys ;  on  the  condemned  in  the 
dungeons  of  despotic  governments.  Above  all, 
thiok,  and  this  is  the  intolerable  acme  of  sin  in  the 
inflictor,  and  of  misery  in  the  sufferer, — think  on 
the  wretched  negro  chained  in  the  hold  of  a  slave- 
ship  I  Think  seriously  on  these,  and  put  pride 
into  your  prayer  if  you  can«-~Think  on  these, 
not  to  triumph  in  your  own  superiority,  but  to 
adore  the  undeserved  mercy  of  God,  in  giving 
yea  blessings  to  which  you  have  no  higher 
elaim,  and  let  your  praise  of  yourself  be  con- 
verted into  prayer  for  them. 

For  there  are  no  dispositions  of  the  heart 
which  are  more  eminently  pronooted  by  prayer 
than  oontentment  and  patience.  They  are  two 
quaiitiea  of  the  same  cokmr,  but  of  different 
ahades,  and  are  generally,  when  found  at  all, 
found  in  the  same  breasL  Both  are  the  off- 
spring of  genoine  religion,  both  nurtured  by 
oordial  prayer.  The  cultivation  of  the  one, 
under  easy  oireomstanoes,  prepares  for  the  ex- 
eroise  of  the  other  in  more  trying  situations. 
Both  emanate  from  the  same  Divine  principle, 
but  are  drawn  out  by  different  occasions  and 
exercised  under  varying  circumstances. 

Content  is  the  tranquillity  of  the  heart,  prayer 
ia  ite  aliment :  it  is  satisfied  under  every  die- 
pensation  of  Providence,  and  takes  thankfully 
its  allotted  portion,  never  inquiring  whether  a 
little  more  would  not  be  a  little  better ;  knowing 
that  if  God  had  so  judged,  it  would  have  been 
as  easy  for  him  to  have  given  the  more  as  the 
less.  That  is  not  true  content,  which  does  not 
enjoy  as  the  gift  of  Infinite  Wisdom  what  it  has, 
nor  IS  that  true  patience,  which  does  not  suffer 
meekly  the  loss  of  what  it  had,  because  it  is 
not  Hu  will  that  it  should  have  it  longer.  The 
language  of  the  patient  man  under  triala  is.  It 
is  the  Lord.  Shall  a  living  roan  complain  ?  is 
his  interrogation.  *A  good  man«*  says  Solo- 
mon, *  is  satisfied  from  himself.*  Here  the  pre- 
somptnous  might  pat  in  hit  claim  to  the  title. 
But  his  pretension  ariaee  from  his  mistoke,  for 
his  satisfaction  is  tpttAAimse^/;  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian  with  Providenoe ;  it  arises  frota  the  grace 
of  God  shed  abroad  in  hia  heart,  which  is  be- 
eome  a  perennial  spring  of  consolation  and  en- 
ioyment }  and  which  by  persevering  prayer,  is 
udentad  into  bis  very  soul.  Content  knows 
Ih>w  to  want  and  how  to  abound ;  ihia  is  the 
luignage  of  eqnaniniity  :  *  Shall  I  not  receive 
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evil  fVom  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  well  as  good  7* 
— This  is  the  language  of  patience.  Content  is 
always  praising  God  for  what  she  possesses  | 
patience  is  alwsys  justifying  him  for  what  she 
suffers.  The  cultivation  of  the  one  effectually 
prepares  us  for  the  exercise  of  the  other.  But 
these  dispositions  are  not  inherent  in  the  human 
heart.  How  are  they  generated  1  By  the  in* 
fluences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  How  are  they 
kept  alive  7  By  heart  felt  devotion. 

Perhape  the  impediment  which  hinders  thn 
benefit  of  prayer  in  characters  apparently  cor* 
rect,  may  be  tlie  fatal  habit  of  indulging  in  some 
secrect  sin,  the  private  cherishing  of  some 
wrong  propensity,  the  fondly  enterteining  of 
mime  evil  imagination.  Not  being  accustomed 
to  coutroul  at  other  times,  it  intrudes  when  yon 
would  willingly  expel  it;  for  a  guest  which  is 
unreeervedly  let  in  at  other  seasons,  snd  cor* 
dially  entertained,  will  too  frequently  break  in 
when  you  desire  to  be  alone. 

The  Scriptures  are  explicit  on  this  subject 
It  is  not  merely  the  committing  actual  sin  that 
ruins  the  comfort  growing  out  of  prayer ;  the 
Divine  prohibition  runs  higher;  ite  interdiction 
is  more  intimately  interior ;  it  extends  to  tlie 
Ihoughte  and  inteute  of  the  heart  The  door  of 
heaven  is  shut  againat  prayer  under  such  cir« 
cumstances.  *  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heartt 
the  Lord  will  not  hear  me.'  A  cherished  cor- 
ruption in  the  mind  is  more  likely  to  interpoee 
between  God  and  the  soul,  because  it  does  not 
assume  the  shape  and  bulk  of  crime.  A  prao* 
tical  offence,  the  effect  of  sudden  teroptetion,  is 
more  likely  to  be  folbwed  by  keen  repentencOf 
deep  self-abasement,  and  fervent  application  feiV 
pardon  ;  whereas  to  the  cloee  bosom-sin,  know* 
ing  that  no  human  charge  can  be  brought 
against  it,  the  soul  secretly  returns  with  a 
fondness  faciliteted  by  long  indulgence,  and 
only  whetted  by  a  short  separation. 

It  was,  perhape,  this  acute  experimental 
fooling  which  led  David  to  pray  to  be  deli* 
vered  from  *  secret  sins  ;*  these,  be  was  proba* 
bly  conscious  had  led  to  those  *  presnmptuone 
sins,*  which  had  entongled  his  soul  and  em* 
bittered  his  life;  and  whose  dominion  he  so 
frequently  and  fervently  deprecates.  This,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  may  be  ^the  case  with  some, 
whose  language  and  exterior  cause  them  to  be 
ranked  with  the  religious ;  these  are,  at  least, 
the  dangers  to  which  they  are  roost  expoeed. 
It  is,  therefore,  thst  our  Lord  connects,  in  in- 
dissoluble  union,  watohing  with  prayer. 

Perhape  when  the  conscience  is  more  than 
usually  awakened,  you  pray  with  some  degree 
of  forvour  to  be  delivered  from  the  guilt  and 
punishment  of  sin.  But  if  yoa  stop  here  your 
devotion  is  most  imperfect  If  you  do  not  also 
pray  to  be  delivered  from  ite  power  and  do- 
minion over  your  heart  and  life,  yoa  do  not  go 
much  farther  than  the  heathens  of  old.  They 
seem  to  have  had  a  strong  feeling  of  guilt,  by 
their  fond  desire  of  expiating  it  by  their  aacri* 
fioes  and  lustrations. 

But  such  is  the  love  of  preeent  ease,  and  the 
desire  of  respite,  that  yon  think,  perhaps,  it  is 
better  not  *to  be  Unmented  before  the  time.* 
How  many  now  in  a  ateto  of  irreveraible  misery 
wish  they  had  hsen  lomeated  toonert  that  they 
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mtfht  not  be  tormented  forerer !  Bat  with  yon 
k  is  not  yet  too  late.  With  you  the  day  of  flrrace, 
which  to  them  ia  over,  ia  not  yet  past.  Uae  it, 
then,  wilhoat  delay,  inatoad  of  peraiatin^  in 
layingf  op  fresh  regreta  for  eternity. 

But  too  many  deceiTo  theroaclves,  by  imagin- 
ing, that  when  they  haira  pronounced  their 
prayer  the  duty  is  accompliahed  with  the  taak  ; 
the  occult  medicine  being  taken,  the  charm  ia  to 
work  of  itaelf.  They  consider  it  aa  a  doty  quite 
diatinet  and  unconnected  with  any  other.  They 
forget  that  it  ia  to  produce  in  them  a  principle 
which  it  to  mil  with  all  the  occurenoea  of  the 
day.  Prayer,  though  not  intended  aa  a  talia- 
man,  ia  yet  propoeed  aa  a  remedy.  The  effect 
of  ite  operation  ia  to  be  aeen  in  aubdaing  the 
paasiona,  aasiating  to  govern  the  temper,  in  brid- 
ling the  tongue,  in  checking  not  only  calumny, 
but  levity ;  not  only  impure,  but  vain  oonveraa- 
Uon. 

But  we  have  a  wonder  Ail  Ulent  at  deoeiving 
ouraelvea.  We  have  not  a  fault  for  which  we 
do  not  find  an  apology.  Our  ingenuity  on  this 
bead  ia  inezbauatible.  In  mattera  or  religion 
men  complain  that  they  are  weak ;  a  complaint 
they  are  not  forward  to  urge  in  worldly  mattera. 
They  lament  that  their  reluctanee  to  praj  ariaea 
fVom  being  unable  to  do  what  God,  in  his  word, 
ezpecto  them  to  do.  But  ii  not  this  virtual  re- 
bellion, only  with  a  smooth  face  and  a  aofi 
same?  God  is  too  wiae  not  to  know  exactly 
what  we  can  do,  and  too  just  to  expect  from  us 
what  we  eannoi. 

This  pretence  of  weakness,  though  it  looka 
like  humility,  is  only  a  maak  for  indolence,  and 
a  aoreen  for  selfishness. 

We  certainly  can  refuse  to  indulge  ourselves 
in  what  pleases  us,  when  we  know  it  displeases 
God.  We  can  obey  his  commandmente  with 
the  aid  of  the  infused  strength  which  He  has 
promised,  and  which  we  can  ask.  It  is  not  He 
who  ia  unwilling  to  give,  but  we  who  are  averse 
to  pray.  The  temptations  to  vice  are  strength, 
ened  by  our  passions,  as  our  motives  to  virtoe 
are  wakened  by  them. 

Our  great  spiritual  enemy  would  not  be  so 
potent,  if  we  ourselves  did  not  put  arms  into  his 
iMnds.  The  world  would  not  be  so  powerful  an 
enchantress,  if  we  did  not  assist  the  enchant- 
ment,  by  volunterily  yielding  to  it;  by  insensibly 
forsaking  him  who  is  our  strength.  We  make 
apok>giea  for  yielding  to  both  by  pleading  their 
power  and  our  own  weakness.  But  the  inability 
to  resist  is  of  our  own  making.  Both  enemies 
are  indeed  powerful,  but  they  are  not  irresisti- 
ble.  If  we  assert  the  contrary,  ia  it  not  virtually 
■eying  'Greater  are  they  that  are  against  us 
than  Hethatiafbr  ua7* 

But  we  are  trMtora  to  our  own  cause :  we 
are  conquered  by  our  own  consent ;  we  surrender 
not  so  much  because  the  conqueror  ie  powerful, 
■a  becauae  the  conquered  is  willing. 

Without  diminishing  any  thing  of  Hi9  grace 
and  glory  to  whom  every  good  thought  we  think, 
every  victory  over  sin  we  obtein,  is  owing,  may  it 
not  add  to  our  happiness,  even  in  heaven,  to  look 
back  on  every  conqueat  we  here  obUined  by 
prayer  over  oar  grand  apiritual  enemy,  every 
triumph  over  the  world,  every  victory  over  eur. 
«lvea7  Will  not  the  remembrance  of  ooe  act 


of  resielaiioe  then,  f«r  aorpwe  every  gr«ttiie»- 
tion  now,  which  the  three  confederate  eoemiee 
of  our  aoub  may  preaent  to  us  7 

It  is  not  merely  by  oar  prayers  that  we  moat 
give  glory  to  God.  Our  Divine  Maater  haa  ex* 
preaaly  told  us  wherein  His  Father  is  glorified ; 
il  is  *  when  we  bring  forth  mueh  frulL*  It  is  by 
our  works  we  shall  be  judged,  and  not  by  our 
prayers.  And  what  a  final  oonaummation  ia  it 
that  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  which  is  oar 
duty  here,  shall  be  oar  nature  hereafter !  What 
ia  now  our  prayer  ahall  then  be  oar  possessicm ; 
there  the  obligation  to  obey  ahall  become  a  ne- 
cessity,  and  that  neeeaatty  shall  be  bappiiMee 
ineffable. 

The  varions  evila  here  enumerated,  with 
many  othera  not  touched  upon,  are  so  many 
dead  weighte  on  the  wingaofprajer;  they  cause 
it  to  gravitate  to  earth,  obstruct  ite  ascent,  and 
hinder  it  from  piercing  to  the  throne  of  God. 


The  Lord*9  Prayer. 
CHAP.  VIII. 

It  ia  not  customary  for  kinga  to  draw  np  pe- 
titiona  for  their  subjeete  to  present  to  them- 
selves ;  much  less  do  earthly  monarcha  consider 
the  act  of  petitioning  worthy  of  reward,  nor  do 
they  number  the  petitions  so  much  among  the 
services  done  them,  as  among  the  burthens  im<- 
posed  on  them.  Whereas  it  is  a  aingular  benefit 
to  our  fallen  race  that  the  King  of  kings  both 
dictetes  our  petitions,  and  has  promised  to  re* 
compense  us  for  making  them. 

In  the  Lord's  prayer  may  be  found  the  semi- 
nal princif^  of  all  the  petitions  of  a  ChriatiaDr 
both  for  spiritual  and  temporal  thinga ;  and  how- 
ever in  the  fulneea  of  his  bsart  he  will  necessa- 
rily depart  from  his  model  in  his  choice  of  ex- 
pressions :  into  whatever  lamins  he  may  expand 
the  pure  gold  of  which  it  is  composed,  yet  h» 
will  still  find  the  general  principle  of  hia  own 
more  enlarged  ap^ioation  to  God,  aubstontiaU 
ly  conteined  in  thia  brief  but  finished  compen- 
dium. 

Is  it  not  a  striking  proof  ef  the  divine  eoft» 
descensiou,  that  knowing  our  propensity  to  wr^ 
our  blessed  Lord  should  himself  have  dicUted 
our  petitions,  partly  perhaps  as  a  corrective  of 
existing  superstitions,  but  certainly  to  leave  be* 
hind  Him  a  regulator  by  which  all  future  ages 
should  $et  their  devotions ;  and  we  might  peiw 
haps  esteblish  it  aa  a  safe  .rule  fur  prayer  ia 
general,  that  any  petition  which  cannot  in  some 
shape,  be  accommodated  to  the  spirit  of  aome 
part  of  the  Lord*a  prayer  may  not  be  right  to  h9 
adopted. 

The  distinction  between  the  personal  nature 
of  Faith,  and  the  universal  character  of  Charity, 
as  it  is  exercised  in  prayer^ia  apecificallyex. 
htbited  in  the  two  pronoona  which  stend  at  the 
head  of  the  Creed  and  of  the  Lord's  Prayer» 
We  cannot  exercise  fAith  for  another,  and  there- 
fore can  only  aay  /  believe.  But  when  we  offer 
up  our  petitions,  we  address  them  to  our  Father^ 
implying  that  he  is  the  Author,  Governor,  and 
Supporter*  not  of  ouxaeLves  oolyi  but  of  his  vholft 
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It  oonwyfl  also  «  beaatifnl 
idea  of  that  teundleaa  charity  which  links  all 
mankiad  ia  ona  comprehansiva  brotherhood. 
The  plaral  ««,  continued  through  the  whole 
prayer,  keepa  up  the  lentiment  with  which  it 
acts  oat,  tenda  to  exclude  eelfiehneaa,  and  to  ez- 
eito  philanthropy,  by  recommending  t»  God  the 
temporal  aa  well  as  apiritaal  wants  of  the  whole 
lamily  of  mankind. 

The  nomenelatare  of  the  Divinity  is  express- 
ed in  Scripture  by  e? ery  term  which  can  con- 
vey ideas  <^  gfrandeur  or  of  gfrace,  of  power  or 
of  aflection,  of  suUimity  or  tenderness,  oiF  ma- 
jesty or  benif  nity  ;  by  every  name  which  can 
esctie  terror  or  trust*  which  can  inspire  awe  or 
consolation. 

But  of  all  oompellations  by  which  the  Su- 
preme  Bein;  is  designated  in  his  holy  word, 
there  is  not  one  so  soothing  so  attractive,  so  in- 
terestingf,  as  that  of  Father  ;  it  includes  the 
idea  of  reconcilement,  pardon,  acceptance,  love. 
It  swallowa  op  hisg-randeor  in  His  beneficence. 
It  invol?ea,  also,  the  inheritance  belonging  to 
our  filial  relation.  It  filla  the  mind  widi  every 
imajj^  that  ia  touching,  and  the  heart  with  every 
feeling  that  is  afieclionate.  It  inspires  fear 
softened  by  love,  and  exhibits  authority  miti- 
rated  by  tenderness.  The  moat  endearing 
image  the  Psalmist  could  select  from  the  abun- 
dant  store- house  of  his  rich  oonoeptions,  to  con* 
vey  the  kindest  sentiment  of  God's  pity  towards 
them  that  fear  Him,  was  that  it  resembles  the 
pity  of  a  *  father  for  his  oien  ekildren.''  In  di- 
recting  us  to  prav  to  our  Father,  our  Divine 
Master  does  not  give  the  command  without  the 
example.  He  every  where  uses  the  term  he  re* 
oonmends.  *  I  thank  Thee«  O  Fatheri  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth  !'  And  in  the  17th  of  St  John 
be  nses  this  tender  name  no  less  than  aeven 
times. 

*  Lord,  show  ns  the  Father  and  it  suffieeth 
«s,*  was  the  ilUunderstood  prayer  of  the  inquir. 
ittg  disciples.  To  us  this  petition  is  granted 
before  it  is  made.  Does  he  not  show  himself  to 
all  as  a  Father,  in  the  wonders  of  his  creation, 
in  the  wondera  of  our  being,  preservation,  and 
•upport  7  Has  He  not,  in  a  more  especial  man- 
ner revealed  Himself  to  us*  as  a  Father  in  the 
sitblime  wonder  of  His  word,  in  the  unsearcha- 
ble riches  of  Christ,  and  the  perpetual  gifl  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  7  Does  He  not  show  Himself 
oar  Father,  if,  when  we  have  done  evil.  He  with- 
holds His  chastening  band ;  if^  when  we  have 
sinned,  He  still  beara  with  us ;  if,  when  we  are 
deaf  to  His  call,  He  repeats  it ;  if,  when  we  de. 
lay^  He  waits  for  us ;  if^  when  we  repent.  He 
pardons  us ;  if,  when  we  return.  He  receives  us; 
if,  when  in  danger,  He  preeervea  na  from  fall- 
ing ;  and  if,  wiran  we  &1I,  He  raises  us  7 

We  have  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  good- 
ness of  God  as  a  merciful  and  tender  Father  in 
the  deeply  affecting  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 
Thoagh  the  undone  spendthrift  knew  that  he 
had  no  possible  claim  on  the  goodness  he  had  so 
aotorioasly  offended,  yet  he  felt  that  the  endear. 
iDg  name  of  Father  had  an  eloquence  that  might 
plead  for  fbrgtvenees  of  his  oflfence,  though  he 
fbared,  not  for  reatoration  to  aflection  and  fa. 
loar.  But  while  he  only  meekly  aspired  to  a 
ykoe  MBonf  the  servaatsy  while  ha  only  hiiii»- 


bly  pleaded  for  a  little  of  their  redundant  bread, 
he  was  received  as  a  pardoned,  reconciled,  be- 
loved child. 

Our  Lord*6  Introduction,  *  Pray  ye  therefore 
afler  this  manner^*  neither  forbids  digression 
nor  amplification.  The  recollection  that  Hie 
dwelling-place  is  in  Heaven,  is  calculated  to  re- 
mind  us  of  the  immeasurable  distance  between 
the  petitioner  and  his  God,  and  to  encourage  us 
to  communicate  with  the  Father  of  Spirits! 
with  Him  who  is  *  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful 
in  praises,  doing  wonders;'  and  which  of  His 
wonders  is  more  astonishing  than  this  inoon« 
ceivably  marvellous  condescension  7 

Christianity,  we  must  repeat,  is  a  practical 
religion,  and  in  order  to  use  aright  the  prayer 
our  Lord  has  given  us,  we  must  model  our  Ufa 
by  it  as  well  as  our  petitions. 

If  we  pray  that  the  name  of  God  may  be  hal* 
lowed,  yet  neglect  to  hallow  it  ourselves,  by  fa- 
mily as  well  as  personal  devotion,  and  a  con< 
scientious  attendance  on  all  the  ordinances  of 
public  worship,  we  defeat  the  end  of  our  pray« 
ing,  by  falling  abort  of  its  obligation. 

The  discrepancies  between  our  prayers  and 
our  practice  do  not  end  here.  How  frequently 
are  we  solemnly  imploring  of  God,  that  *  Hia 
kingdom  may  come,'  while  we  are  doing  no. 
thing  to  promote  his  kingdom  of  grace  here, 
and  consequently  His  kingdom  of  glory  here« 
afler. 

If  we  pray  that  God  would  *  give  His  Son  thtf 
heathen  for  His  inheritance,'  and  yet  make  it  a 
matter  of  indifference,  whether  a  vast  proportion 
of  the  globe  should  live  heathens  or  die  Chri»i 
tians  ;  if  we  pray  that  *  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  may  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea,'  yet  act  as  if  we  were  indifferent  whe<« 
ther  Christianity  ended  as  well  as  began  at 
home.  If  we  pray  that  *  the  sound  may  go  out 
into  all  lands,  and  their  words  unto  the  ends  of 
the  world,'  and  yet  are  satisfied  to  keep  th0 
sound  within  our  own  hearing,  and  the  words 
within  our  own  island,  is  not  this  a  prayer  which 
goeth  out  of  feigned  lips'?  When  we  pray  that 
*  His  will  may  be  done,'  we  know  that  His  will 
is,  that  *  all  should  be  saved,  that  no  one  should 
perish.'  ^When,  therefore,  we  assist  in  sending 
the  Grospel  to  the  dark  and  distant  corners  of  the 
earth,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  consist- 
ently desire  of  Grod  in  our  prayers,  that  *  Hia 
saving  health  may  be  known  to  all  nations.' 

In  praying,  therefore,  that  *His  kingdom 
may  come,  do  we  not  pray  that  all  false  reli- 
gions,  all  idolatrous  worship  may  be  universally 
abolished,  and  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  be  esta- 
blished throughout  the  world  7 

If  praying  for  our  *  daily  bread*  is  a  petition 
expreesing  our  depeodenoe,  it  is  also  a  petition 
of  temperance.  It  teaches  us  to  subordinate  our 
desires  after  worldly  things,  and  to  ask  for  them 
in  great  moderation.  It  is  worth  observing, 
that  requesta  for  temporal  blessings  and  spi- 
ritual mercies  are  so  interwoven  in  this  perfect 
form,  that  in  repeating  it,  we  cannot  pray  for 
our  *  daily  bread'  without  imploring  *  forgive- 
ness of  our  trespasses.' 

*  Deliverance  from  evil'  b  a  petition  of  indefi. 
nite  extent,  and  is  closely  connected  with  that 
which  praeedea  iu    God  cannot  'lead  ua  iata 
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lemptation/  but  His  Providence  may  lead  us 
into  •ilaationa  which,  actinia  on  the  corruption 
of  our  hearts,  may  eventually  produce  the  evil 
we  deprecate. 

When  we  pray,  therefore,  not  to  be  *  led  into 
temptation,*  we  are  asking  of  God  to  cure  thoee 
sinful  propensities  which  are  likely  to  expose  us 
to  it,  and  to  preserve  us  from  those  circum- 
stances which,  by  subjeetinj^  us  to  difficulty  and 
dani;er,  may  terminate  in  sin. 

Temptation,  in  the  lang'uage  of  Scripture,  fre- 
quently implies  probation;  a  trial  sent  in  order 
to  lay  open  oor  real  character.  Thus  God,  in 
temptinjf  Abrahsm,  g^ave  occasion  to  that  iilus- 
trious  exempltfication  of  faith  and  obedience  in 
this  devoted  Patriarch.  God  is  al«o  said  to  try 
Hezekiah.  This  trial  led  him  into  the  vain  dis- 
play of  maj^nificcnce  and  wealth  before  the  fo. 
TBiff;n  ambassadors.  The  Searcher  of  hearts 
already  knew  this  infirmity,  yet  it  is  said  by 
the  sacred  historian,  thlit  *  God  lefl  him  to  try 
him,  that  He  might  know  all  that  was  in  his 
heart.'  Doubtless  the  public  exposure  of  his 
pride  was  calculated  to  lead  Hetekiah  to  subee. 
quent  repentance  and  humility  ;  for,  in  spite  of 
this  error  he  was  eminently  conspicuous  among 
the  awfully  few  pious  kings  of  Judah. 

There  is  in  the  Lord's  prayer  a  concatenation 
of  the  several  clauses,  what  in  human  oomposi- 
tion  the  critics  call  concealed  method.  The  peti- 
tions rise  out  of  each  other.  Every  part  also  is,  as 
it  were,  fenced  round,  the  whole  meeting  in  acir- 
tie  ;.  for  the  desire  that  God's  name  may  be  hal- 
lowed. His  will  be  done,  and  His  kingdom  come, 
with  which  the  prayer  opens,  is  r^erred  to,  and 
confirmed  by  the  ascription  at  the  close.  If 
the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory,  are  His, 
then  his  ability  to  do  and  to  give,  is  declared 
to  be  infinite. 


CHAP.  IX. 

T%e  Lord*9  Prayer  continued, — *  Thy  Witt  he 

Done.' 

Tns  Holy  Scriptures  frequently  comprise  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  temper  in  some  short 
aphorism,  apostrophe  or  definition.  The  oesen- 
tisl  spirit  of  the  Christian  lifb  may  be  said  to  be 
included  in  this  one  brief  petition  of  the  Lord's 
Prater,  *  Thv  will  bc  done.' 

I'here  is  a  haughty  spirit  which,  though  it 
will  not  complain,  does  not  oare  to  submit.  It 
arrogates  to  itself  the  dignity  of  enduring,  with- 
eut  any  claim  to  the  meekness  of  yielding.  Its 
silence  is  stubbornness,  its  fortitude  is  pride ; 
its  calmni^ss  is  apathy  without,  and  discontent 
within.  In  such  characters  it  is  not  so  much 
the  will  of  Grod,  which  is  the  rule  of  conduct,  as 
the  scorn  of  pusillanimity.  Not  eeldom,  indeed, 
the  mind  putj  in  a  claim  for  a  merit  to  which 
the  nerves  could  make  out  a  better  title.  Yet 
the  suffering  which  arises  from  aeute  fbeling  is 
so  far  from  deducting  from  the  virtue  of  resig- 
nation, that  when  it  does  not  impede  the  sacri- 
fice it  enhances  the  value.  True  resignation  is 
the  hardest  lesson  in  the  whole  school  of  Christ 
It  ic  the  ofteD6«t  Unght  and  the  latest  learnt  . 


'It  Is  not  a  task  whieh,  when  onee  got  oser  fat 
some  particular  instance,  leaves  us  master  of 
the  subject.  The  necessity  of  following  ap  the 
lesson  we  have  begun,  presents  itself  ainuist 
every  day  in  some  new  shape,  occurs  nnder 
some  fresh  modification.  The  submiseion  of 
yesterday  does  not  exonerate  os  from  the  resig. 
nation  of  to-day.  The  principle,  indeed,  onee 
thoroughly  wrought  into  the  soal,  gradually  re» 
concilM  us  to  the  frequent  demand  for  its  exer 
eise,  and  renders  every  successive  oalJ  nore 
easy. 

We  read  dissertations  on  this  snbjeet,  net 
only  with  the  most  entire  concurrence  of  the 
judgment,  bat  with  the  most  apparent  con  vie* 
tion  of  the  mind.  We  write  essays  upon  it  in 
the  hour  of  peace  and  composure,  and  fkncj  that 
what  we  have  discussed  with  so  muoh  ease  and 
self-complacence,  in  favour  of  whi^h  we  offer  se 
many  arguments  to  convince  and  so  many  mo* 
tives  to  persuade,  eannot  be  very  difficult  'to 
practise.  But  to  convince  the  understanding 
and  to  correct  the  will  is  a  very  diffiirent  under, 
taking ;  acd  not  less  difficult  when  it  comes  to 
our  own  case  than  it  waa  in  the  case  of  those 
for  whom  we  have  been  so  coelly  and  dc^mati. 
cally  prescribing.  It  is  not  till  we  practically 
find  how  slowly  oor  own  arguments  produce 
any  effect  on  ourselves  that  we  cease  to  marvel 
at  their  inefficacy  on  others.  The  sick  physi. 
cian  tastes  with  disgust  the  bitterness  of  the 
drsught,  to  the  swallowing  of  which  he  won* 
dered  the  patient  had  fbit  so  much  repugnance  ; 
and  the  reader  is  sometimes  convinced  by  the 
arguments  which  fail  of  their  eflect  on  the  wri. 
ter,  when  he  is  called,  not  to  discuss  but  to  act» 
not  to  reason  but  to  suffisr.  The  theory  is  so 
just,  and  the  duty  so  obvious,  thai  even  bad  men 
assent  to  it ;  the  exercise  so  trying  that  the  best 
men  find  it  more  easy  to  commend  the  rule  than 
to  adopt  it.  But  he  who  has  once  gotten  en* 
graved,  not  in  his  memory  but  in  his  heart,  this 
divine  precept,  Tnr  wrLL  ie  done,  has  made  m 
proficiency  which  will  render  all  snbseqoeni  in* 
struction  compsratively  easy. 

Though  sscrifices  and  oblations  were  ofiered 
to  God  under  the  law  by  His  own  express  ap- 
pointment, yet  he  peremptorily  rejected  then» 
by  his  prophets,  when  presented  as  subatitulee 
instead  of  signs.  Will  He,  under  a  more  per. 
feet  dispensation,  accept  of  any  observanoee 
which  are  meant  to  supersede  internal  dedica- 
tionfo-^f  any  oflerings  unaccompanied  by  eom* 
plete  desire  of  acquiescence  in  his  will  7  *  My 
son  give  me  thine  heart*  is  his  brief  bat  impe- 
rative command.  But,  before  we  can  be  brought 
to  comply  with  the  spirit  of  this  requisition,  God 
must  enlighten  our  nnderstanding,  that  oor  de» 
votion  may  be  rational ;  He  roost  rectify  our 
will,  that  it  may  be  voluntary  ;,  He  must  purify 
our  heart,  that  it  may  be  spiritual. 

Submission  is  a  doty  of  soeh  high  and  holy 
import  that  it  can  only  be  learnt  of  the  Great 
Teacher.  If  it  could  haw  been  acquired  by 
mere  moral  institution,  the  wise  sayings  of  the 
ancient  phikieophers  wonld  have  taught  it  Bol 
their  most  elevated  standard  was  low :  their 
strongest  motives  were  the  brevity  of  lifb,  the 
instability  of  fortune,  the  dignity  of  sofierinf 
virtoe,  thinga  withia  their  nanow  ephese  ot 
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Mgioff ;  thiofi  true,  indeed,  «s  far  aa  they  go, 
nnt  a  aabaCratam  by  no  maaoa  equal  to  the  au> 
pvratroctare  to  be  built  on  it.  It  wanted  depth, 
and  atren^ th,  and  aolidity,  for  the  purpoaea  of 
•apport.*  It  wanted  the  only  true  basia,  the  aa- 
anraaoe  that  God  ordera  all  thin^^  aocardinf  lo 
the  pnrpoiea  of  hia  will  for  our  final  good ;  it 
wanlad  that  only  aure^rroand  of  faith  by  which 
the  genuine  Chriatian  cbeerlblly  aubmita  in  en- 
tire dependence  on  the  promiaea  of  the  Gfoapel. 

Nor  let  oa  fancy  thai  we  are  to  be  languid  and 
inactive  reoipienta  of  the  Divine  diapenaationa. 
Our  own  aoola  mnat  be  enlarged«onr  own  viewa 
muat  be  ennobled,  our  own  apirit  muet  be  di- 
lated. Am  inoperative  aequieaoenoe  it  not  all 
that  ia  ref  nired  of  oa ; — and,  if  we  muat  not 
■laeken  oar  seal  in  doing  good,  so  we  must  not 
be  remiaa  in  oppoaing  e?il,  on  the  flimay  ground 
that  God  haa  permitted  evil  to  infeat  the  world. 
If  it  be  hia  will  to  permit  ain,  it  ia  an  oppoaition 
to  hia  will  when  we  do  not  labour  to  counteract 
it  Thia  aarrender,  therefore,  of  our  will  to  that 
of  God,  lakea  in  a  large  aweep  of  actual  dutiea, 
aa  well  aa  the  whole  oompaaa  of  passive  obe- 
dience. It  involvea  doing  as  welt  as  suffering, 
activity  as  well  aa  acquieecenoe,  laal  aa  well  as 
forbearance.  Yet  the  conciae  petition  daily 
alipa  off  the  tongue  without  oar  reflecting  on 
the  weight  of  the  obligation  we  are  imposing  on 
ouraelvea.  We  do  not  consider  the  extent  and 
eonaequenoea  of  the  prayer  we  are  offering,  the 
aocrifioea,  the  trials,  the  privationa  it  may  in- 
votve,  and  the  large  indefinite  obedience  to  all 
the  known  and  unknown  purpose  of  Infinite 
Wisdom  to  which  we  are  pledging  ourselves. 

There  is  no  case  in  which  we  more  shelter 
onrselves  in  generalities.  Verbal  sacrifices  cost 
little,  cost  nothing.  The  familiar  habit  of  re- 
peating the  petition  almost  tempts  us  to  fancy 
that  the  duty  is  aa  eaav  as  the  request  is  short. 
We  are  ready  to  think  that  a  prayer  rounded 
off  in  fi>ur  monosyllables  can  scarcely  involve 
duties  co-extensive  with  our  whole  course  of  be- 
ing ;  that,  in  uttering  them  we  renounce  all 
right  in  ourselves;  that  we  acknowledge  the 
oniveraal  indefeasible  title  of  tfie  bUtsed  and 
leniy  Poteniate  ;  that  we  make  over  to  Him  the 
right  to  do  in  us,  and  with  us,  and  by  us,  what- 
ever he  seea  good  for  ourselves,  whatever  will 
promote  His  glory,  though  by  means  sometimes 
aa  inoompreheoitible  to  our  understanding,  as 
unacceptable  to  our  will,  because  we  neither 
know  the  motive,  nor  perceive  the  end.  These 
aimple  words,  tht  will  bb  noNE,  express  an  act 
€^  faith  the  most  sublime,  an  act  of  allegiance 
the  most  unqualified ;  and,  while  they  make  a 
declaration  of  entire  submission  to  a  sovereign 
the  most  absolute,  they  are  at  the  same  time, 
a  recognition  of  love  lo  a  Father  the  most  be- 
nefioent 

We  must  remember,  that  in  offering  this 
prayer,  we  may,  by  our  own  request,  be  offering 
to  resign  what  we  most  dread  to  lose,  to  give  up 
what  ia  dear  to  us  as  our  own  soul ;  we  may  be 
ealling  on  our  heavenly  Father  to  withhold  what 
we  are  most  anxiously  labouring  to  attain,  and 
to  withdraw  what  we  are  most  sedulously  endea- 
vouring to  keep.  We  are  solemnly  renouncing 
our  property  in  ourselves,  we  are  distinctly 
mik^ffg  ouraelvea  over  again  to  Him  whoae  we 


already  are.  We  apecifioaUy  entreat  Him  to  de 
with  ua  what  He  pleaaea,  to  mould  us  to  a  con- 
formity to  Hia  image,  without  which  we  shall 
never  be  resigned  to  hia  will ;  in  abort,  to  dis. 
poae  of  ua  aa  His  infinite  wisdom  aeea  best,  how- 
ever contrary  to  the  acheme  which  our  blindnesa 
haa  laid  down  as  the  path  to  unqueationable 
happineaa. 

To  render  thia  trying  petition  easy  to  us,  ia 
one  ^reat  reaaon  why  God,  b^  such  a  variety  of 
providencea,  afliicts  and  bringa  ua  low.  He 
knows  that  we  want  iocentivea  to  humility,  even 
more  than  incitements  to  virtuous  actiona.  .  Ho 
shows  ua  in  many  ways,  that  aelf-aufficiency  and 
happineaa  are  incompatible;  that  pride  and  peace 
are  irreconcilable ;  that  following  our  own  way, 
and  doing  our  own  will,  which  we  conceive  to 
be  the  very  esaence  of  felicity,  ia  in  direct  oppo- 
aition to  it. 

Under  the  preaaure  of  any  affliction,  Thy  iriZI 
&«  daiM,  as  it  ia  the  patient  Christian's  unceas- 
ing prayer,  ao  it  is  the  ground  of  his  unvarying 
practice.  In  tbia  brief  petition  he  finds  hia 
whole  duty  comprised  and  expressed.  It  is  the 
unprompted  request  of  his  lipe,  it  is  the  motto 
inscribed  on  his  heart,  it  is  the  principle  which 
regulatea  his  life,  it  ia  the  voice  which  says  to 
the  stormy  passions,  *  Peace  !  be  still  I*  Let 
others  expostulate,  he  aubmita.  Nay,  even  sub- 
mission dees  not  adequately  express  his  feelings. 
We  frequently  submit,  not  so  much  from  doty 
as  from  necessity ;  we  submit,  because  we  can- 
not help  ourselves.  Resignation  sometimes  may 
be  mere  acquiescence  in  the  sovereignty,  rather 
than  conviction  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God  ;  while  the  patient  Christian  not  only  yielda 
to  tlie  dispensation,  but  adores  the  dis|>en8er. 
He  not  only  submits  to  the  blow,  but  vindicates 
the  hand  which  inflicts  it :  *  The  Lord  is  righte- 
ous  in  all  his  ways.*  He  refers  to  the  chastise, 
roent  as  a  proof  of  the  affection  of  the  chastiser. 
'  I  know  that  in  ^^rj  faithfulness  thou  hast 
caused  me  to  be  afflicted.  He  recura  to  the 
thoughtlesaness  of  his  former  prosperity.  *  Be- 
fore I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray,*  and  alludea 
to  the  trial  less  aaa  punishment  than  a  paternal 
correction.  If  he  prays  for  a  removal  of  the 
present  suffering,  he  prays  also  that  it  may  not 
be  removed  from  him,  till  it  has  been  sanctified 
to  him.  He  will  not  even  part  from  the  trial 
till  he  has  laid  hold  on  the  benefit. 

*  Christianity,*  says  Bishop  Horsley, '  involvea 
many  paradoxes,  buC  no  contradictions.*  To  be 
able  to  say  with  entire  surrender  of  the  heart, 

*  Thy  will  be  done,*  is  the  true  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God,  that  liberty  with  which  Christ 
has  made  us  free.  It  is  a  liberty,  not  which  de- 
livers us  from  restraint,  but  which,  freeing  us 
from  our  subjection  to  the  senses,  makes  us  find 
no  pleasure  but  in  order,  no  safety  but  in  the 
obedience  of  an  intelligent  being  to  his  rightful 
Lord.  In  delivering  us  from  the  heavy  bondage 
of  sin,  it  transfers  us  to  the  *  easy  yoke  of  Christ,* 
from  the  galling  slavery  of  the  world  to  the 

*  light  burden  of  him  who  overcame  it.* 

This  liberty,  in  giving  a  true  direction  to  the 
afllections,  gives  them  amplitude  as  well  as  ele- 
vation. The  more  unconstrained  the  will  be- 
comes, the  more  it  fixes  on  one  object ;  once 
fixed  on  the  highest,  it  does  not  ose  its  tiberty 
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Ibr  Temtilitj,  Irat  for  oonttuioy;  not  for  chtn^, 
but  fidelity;  not  ibr  wavering,  but  adherence. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  lets  oar  interest  than  our 
duty,  to  keep  the  mind  in  an  habitual  posture 
of  submission.  *  Adam,*  says  Dr.  Hammond, 
*  afler  his  expulsion,  was  a  greater  slave  in  the 
wilderness  than  he  had  been  in  the  inclosure.' 
If  the  barbarian  ambassador  came  expressly  lo 
the  Romans  to  negotiate  from  his  country  for 
permission  to  be  their  servants,  declaring  that  a 
voluntary  submission  even  to  a  foreign  power, 
was  preferable  to  a  wild  and  disorderly  freedom, 
well  may  the  Christian  triumph  in  the  peace 
and  security  to  be  attained  by  a  complete  sub. 
jugation  to  Him  who  is  emphatically  called  the 
Qod  of  order, 

A  vital  faith  manifests  itself  in  vital  acts. — 
'  Tliy  will  be  done,*  is  eminently  a  practical  pe- 
tition. The  first  indication  of  the  gaoler's  change 
of  heart  was  a  practical  indication.     He  did  not 
ask,  *  Are  there  fuw  that  be  saved  ?*  hot «  What 
■hall  /  do  to  be  saved  V — The  first  symptom  St 
Faul  gave  of  his  conversion  was  a  practical 
symptom:  *  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to 
ao  V     He  entered  on  his  new  coucse,  with  a 
total  renunciation  of  his  own  will.    It  seemed 
to  this  great  Apostle  to  be  the  turning  point  be- 
tween  infidelity  and  piety,  whether  he  should 
follow  his  own  will  or  the  will  of  Ood.    He  did 
not  amuse  his  curiosity  with  speculative  ques- 
tions.    His  own  immediate  and  grand  concern 
engrossed  his  whole  soul.    Nor  was  his  question 
a  more  hasty  effusion,  an  interrogative  spring, 
ing  out  of  that  mixed  feeling  of  awe  and  wonder 
which  accompanied  his  first  overwhelming  con- 
Tictbns.    It  became  the  abiding  principle  which 
governed  his  future  life,  which  made  him  in  la- 
bours more  abundant.     Every  successive  act  of 
duty,  every  future  sacrifice  of'^  ease,  sprung  from 
it,  was  influenced  by  iL    His  own  will,  his  ar- 
dent, impetuous,  fiery  will,  was  not  merely  sub- 
dued, it  was  extinguished.    His  powerful  mind 
indeed  lost  none  of  its  energy,  but  his  proud 
heart  relinquished  all  its  independence. 

We  allow  and  adopt  the  term  dewAxon  as  an 
indispensable  part  of  religion,  because  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  limited  to  the  act ;  but  devotedness^ 
from  which  it  is  deriyed,  does  not  meet  with 
such  ready  acceptation,  because  this  is  a  habit, 
and  a  habit  involves  more  than  an  act ;  it  pledges 
qa  to  consistency,  it  implies  fixedness  of  charac- 
ter, a  general  confirmed  state  of  mind,  a  giving 
up  what  we  are,  and  have,  and  do,  tu  God.  De- 
votedness  does  not  consist  in  the  length  of  our 
prayers,  nor  in  the  number  of  our  good  works, 
ibr,  though  these  are  the  surest  evidences  of 
piety,  they  are  not  its  essence. — Devotedness 
oonsists  in  doing  and  sufiering,  bearing  and 
forbearing,  in  the  way  which  God  prescribes. 
The  most  inconsiderable  duty  performed  with 
alacrity,  if  it  opposes  our  own  inclination ;  the 
most  ordinary  trial,  met  with  a  right  spirit  is 
more  acceptable  to  Him  than  a  greater  effort  of 
our  own  devising.  We  do  not  commend  a  ser- 
yant  for  his  activity,  if  ever  so  fervently  exer- 
cised, in  doing  whatever  gratifies  his  own  fancy  ; 
we  do  not  consider  his  performance  as  obedience, 
unless  his  activity  has  been  exercised  in  doing 
what  we  required  of  him.  Now,  how  can  we 
insist  on  his  doing  what  contradicts  his  own 


hamoar,  while  we  «Ilow  mumhrm  to  feel  w$» 
pugnanoe  in  serving  our  heavenly  Master,  when 
His  commands  do  not  exaelly  fail  in  with  our 
own  inclination  7 

Nothing  short,  then,  of  this  sinoere  devoted- 
ness toGml  can  enable  us  to  maintain  an  eqoali. 
ty  of  mind  under  unequal  circumstances.  We 
murmur  that  we  have  not  the  things  we  asii 
amiss,  not  knowing  that  they  are  withheld  by 
the  same  mercy  by  whieh  the  things  ihat  are 
good  for  OS  are  granted* — ^Things  good  in  tJiem. 
selves  may  not  be  ^food  for  ns.  A  resigned 
spirit  is  the  proper  disposition  to  prepare  us  for 
receiving  mercies,  or  for  having  ihem  denied. 
Resignation  of  soul,  like  the  allegianoe  of  a  good 
■object,  ie  always  in  readiness,  though  not  al« 
ways  in  action ;  whereas  an  impatient  mind  b 
a  spirit  of  disaffection,  always  prepared  to  re^ 
volt  when  the  will  of  tlie  sovereign  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  the  subject.  This  seditions  prin* 
ciple  is  the  infoUibie  characteristic  of  an  unre- 
newed  mind. 

We  most  also  give  God  leave,  not  only  to  take 
His  own  way,  but  His  own  time.  The  appoint- 
ment of  seasons,  as  well  as  of  events,  is  His. 
*  He  waits  to  be  graoioos.*  If  he  delays,  it  is 
because  we  are  not  yet  brought  to  that  state 
which  fits  ns  for  the  grant  of  our  request  It  is 
not  He  who  must  be  brought  about,  but  we  oar- 
selves.  Or,  perhape,  lie  refoses  the  thing  wo 
ask,  in  order  to  give  ns  a  better.  We  imploro 
success  in  an  undertaking,  instead  of  which.  Ho 
gives  us  content  under  the  disappointment  We 
ask  for  the  removal  of  pain }  He  gives  ns  pa- 
tience under  it  We  desire  deliveranoe  from 
our  enemies :  he  sees  that  we  have  not  yet  turn- 
ed their  enmity  to  our  improvement,  and  he  will 
bring  us  to  a  better  temper,  by  further  exercise. 
We  desire  him  to  avert  some  impending  trial  $ 
instead  of  averting  it,  he  takes  away  its  bitter- 
ness ;  he  mitigates  what  we  believed  would  be 
intolerable,  by  giving  us  a  right  temper  under 
it  How,  then,  can  we  say  he  has  failed  of  hie 
promise,  if  he  gives  something  more  truly  va- 
luable than  we  had  requested  at  bis  hands  7 

A  sincere  love  of  God  will  make  us  thankful 
when  our  prayers  are  granted,  and  patient  and 
cheerful  when  they  are  denied.  Every  fresh 
disappointment  will  teach  us  to  distrust  onr. 
soIveJ«,  and  confide  in  God.  Experience  will  in« 
struct  us  that  there  may  be  a  better  way  of 
hearing  our  requests  than  that  of  granting  them, 
Happy  for  us  that  He  to  whom  they  are  address, 
ed  knows  what  is  best  and  acta  upon  that  know« 
ledge. 


CHAP.  X. 

A  tlight  Mcheme  of  Prayer  nrowaed  for  young 
peroons  on  the  model  of  the  Lord*9  Pruyer, 


Will  the  pious  mother  pardon  the  liberty 
here  taken  of  suggesting  the  fow  following 
hints?  Those  who  are  aware  of  the  inestimable 
value  of  prayer  themselves,  will  naturally  bo 
anxious,  not  only  that  this  duty  should  be  ear- 
nestly inculcated  on  their  children,  but  that  they 
should  be  taught  it  in  the  best  mannor ;  and 
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0Mft  parcnts  need  little  pwnMion  or  ooanml 
•o  th*  sobiaet  Tet  children  of  deeeni  and 
orderlj  (I  wiJl  not  eaj  of  etrieUj  relig-ious) 
fimuliee  tre  often  so  toperfieialiy  inslructed  in 
thia  important  tMiBinesa,  that  when  they  are 
asked  what  prayers  they  nee,  it  is  not  unnsnal 
ibr  them  to  answer^  *  The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Creed.*  And  e^en  some  who  are  belter  taaght, 
are  not  always  made  Xo  understand  with  suffi- 
cient olearness  the  speeifio  distinction  between 
the  two,  that  the  one  is  the  confession  of  their 
fnih^  and  the  other  the  model  for  their  eufpU- 
catiene.  By  this  confused  and  indistinct  be- 
rinning*,  they  set  out  with  a  perplexity  in  their 
ideas,  which  is  not  always  completely  disen- 
tangled in  more  adfaneed  life. 

An  inleliigent  mother  will  seiie  the  first  oc- 
casion which  the  child's  opening  understand. 
itt|f  ahaH  allow,  for  making  a  little  course  of 
lectures  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  taking  e^ry  di. 
vision  or  short  sentence  separately ;  for  each 
Ibmishes  Taloable  materials  for  a  distinct  lee- 
tnre.  Children  should  be  led  {gradually  through 
•▼ery  part  of  this  Divine  composition ;  thoy 
should  be  taught  to  break  it  into  re^rolar  divi- 
sions into  which,  indee<l,  it  so  naturally  resolves 
Itself.  They  should  be  msde  to  comprehend, 
one  by  one,  each  of  its  short  but  weighty  sen- 
tences :  to  amplify  and  spread  them  out  for  the 
purpose  of  better  understanding  them,  not  in 
their  most  extensive  and  critical  sense,  but  in 
their  most  simple  and  obvious  meanings ;  for  in 
theae  condensed  and  substantial  expressions,  as 
we  have  before  observed,  every  word  u  an  ingot, 
and  will  bear  beatings  out ;  so  that  the  teacher's 
difficulty  will  not  so  much  be  what  she  shall 
say,  as  what  ahe  shall  suppress ;  so  abundant  is 
the  expoeitory  matter  which  this  succinct  pat- 
tern suggests. 

When  children  have  acquired  a  pretty  good 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  each  division, 
they  should  then  be  made  to  observe  the  con- 
nection,  relation,  and  dependence  of  the  several 
parts  of  this  Prayer,  one  upon  another;  for 
there  is  great  method  and  connection  in  it.  A 
judicious  interpreter  will  observe  how  logically 
and  consequently  one  clause  grows  oat  of  an- 
other, though  she  will  use  neither  the  word 
logically  nor  consequence ;  for  all  explanations 
should  be  made  in  the  most  plain  and  familiar 
terms,  it  being  words,  and  not  things  which 
commonly  perplex  children,  if^  as  it  sometimes 
happens,  the  teacher,  though  not  wanting  sense, 
wants  perspicuity  and  simplicity.  ' 

Young  persons,  from  being  completely  in- 
structed in  this  short  composition,  (which,  as  it 
is  to  be  their  guide  and  model  through  lifo,  too 
much  pains  cannot  be  bestowed  on  it,)  will  have 
a  clear  conception,  not  only  of  its  individual 
contenta,  but  of  Prayer  in  general,  than  many 
ever  attain,  though  their  memory  has  been,  per- 
haps, loaded  with  long  and  unexplained  forms, 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  swallow  in 
the  lump,  without  scrutiny  and  without  dis- 
crimination. 

I  would  have  it  understood,  that  by  these 
little  comments  I  do  not  mean  that  children 
•oould  be  put  to  learn  dry,  and,  to  them,  un- 
intelligible expoaitions ;  but  that  the  expoaition 
ii  to  be  ooUoqniaL    And  here  I  moat  remark  in 


general,  that  the  teacher  la  aometimea  tinrei 
ably  apt  to  relieve  heraelf  at  the  child's  expense, 
by  loading  the  memory  of  a  little  creature  on 
occasions  in  which  far  other  faculties  should  be 
put  in  exercise.  Children  themselves  should  be 
made  to  furnish  a  gcxxl  part  of  this  extempo- 
raneoua  commentary  by  their  answers;  in 
which  answers  they  will  be  much  assisted  by 
the  judgment  the  teacher  uses  in  her  manner  of 
questioning.  And  the  youthful  understanding, 
when  its  powers  are  properly  set  at  work,  will 
soon  strengthen  by  exercise,  so  as  to  furnish 
reasonable,  if  not  very  correct,  anawers. 

Written  forma  of  prayer  are  not  only  oseftil 
and  proper,  but  indispensably  necessary  to 
begin  wkh.  But  I  will  hazard  the  remark,  that 
if  children  are  thrown  exelueinely  on  the  best 
forms,  if  they  are  made  to  commit  them  to  me- 
mory  like  a  copy  of  verses,  and  to  repeat  them 
in  a  dry  customary  way,  they  will  produce  little 
eflbct  on  their  minds.  They  will  not  under- 
stand what  they  repeat,  if  we  do  not  early  open 
to  them  the  important  eeheme  of  prayer.  With- 
out such  an  elementary  introduction  to  this 
duty,  they  will  afterwards  be  either  ignorant, 
or  enthusiastic  in  both.  Wc  should  give  them 
knewUdge  before  we  can  expect  them  to  make 
much  progresa  in  piety ^  and  as  a  due  prepa- 
rative to  It:  Christian  instruction  in  this  re- 
sembling the  sun,  who,  in  the  course  of  his 
oommunication,  gives  light  before  he  givea  heat 
And  to  labour  to  excite  a  spirit  of  devotion 
without  first  infusing  that  knowledge  out  of 
which  it  is  to  grow,  is  practically  reviving  the 
popish  maxim,  that  ignorance  ia  the  mother 
of  Devotion,  and  virtually  adopting  the  popish 
rule,  of  praying  in  an  unknown  tongue.  ' 

Children,  let  me  again  observe,  will  not  at- 
tend  to  their  prsyers  if  they  do  not  understand 
them ;  and  they  will  not  understand  them,  if 
they  are  not  taught  to  analyse,  to  dissect  them, 
to  know  their  component  parts,  and  to  meiho» 
disc  them. 

It  is  not  enough  to  teach  them  to  conaider 
prayer  under  the  general  idea  that  it  is  an  ap^ 
plication  to  God  for  what  they  want,  and  an  ac- 
knowledgment to  Him  for  what  they  have. 
This,  though  true  in  the  gross,  is  not  sufficiently 
precise  and  correct.  They  should  learn  to  de- 
fine and  to  arrange  all  the  different  parts  of 
prayer.  And  as  a' preparative  to  prayer  itaelf, 
they  should  be  impressed  with  as  clear  an  idea 
as  their  capacity  and  the  nature  of  the  subject 
will  admit,  of*  Him  with  whom  thoy  have  to  do.' 
His  omnipresence  is,  perhaps,  of  all  his  attri- 
butes, that  of  which  we  may  make  the  first 
practical  use.  Every  head  of  prayer  is  founded 
on  some  great  Scriptural  trutha,  which  trutha 
the  little  analysis  here  suggested  will  materially 
assist  to  fix  in  their  minds. 

On  the  knowledge  that  *6od  is,*  that  he  it 
an  infinitely  holy  Being,  and  that  *he  is  the 
rewarder  of  all  them  that  diligently  aeek  him,* 
will  be  grounded  the  first  part  of  prayer,  which 
is  adoration.  The  creature  devoting  itself  to 
the  Crestor,  or  eelf-dedieation  next  presents 
itself.  And  if  they  are  first  taught  that  impor- 
tant truth,  that  as  needy  creatures  they  want 
help,  which  may  be  done  by  some  easy  analogy, 
I  they  will  easily  be  led  to  undentand  how  nft- 
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tundl J  ptHUm  Arms  a  moat  ccmsideraUe 
bnmoli  of  pim jer;  and  Divine  sfraoe  bein; 
among'  the  thingt  fi>r  which  they  are  to  petition, 
this  naturally  sofgeeti  to  the  mind  the  doctrine 
of  the  inflnenoet  of  tlie  Holy  Bpirit  And  when 
to  this  is  added  the  conviction  which  will  be 
feadily  worked  into  an  ingenuoue  mind  that  as 
offending  creatures  they  want  pardon,  the  neoes- 
sity  of  60»/essf0fi  will  easily  be  made  intelligi. 
Uo  to  them.  Bot  they  should  be  brought  to  on- 
destand  that  it  most  not  be  such  a  genera]  and 
vague  confession  as  awakens  no  sense  of  per- 
sonal  hnmilation,  as  excites  no  recollection  of 
their  own  more  peculiar  and  individual  faults. 
But  it  must  be  a  confession  founded  on  self, 
knowledge,  which  is  itself  to  arise  cot  of  the 
practice  of  self-examination.  On  the  gladness 
of  heart  natural  to  youth,  it  will  be  less  difficult 
to  impress  the  delightful  duty  of  lhmnk$giving, 
which  forms  so  considerable  a  braneh  of  prsyer. 
In  this  they  should  be  habituated  to  recapitulate 
not  only  their  general,  but  to  enumerste  their  pe. 
ooliar,  daily* and  inoidental  mercies,  in  the  same 
specific  msnner  as  they  should  have  been  teught 
to  detoil  their  individual  and  personal  wantg  in 
the  petitionary,  and  their  JauUi  in  the  confes- 
sions] part  The  same  warmth  of  feeling  which 
will  more  readily  dispose  them  to  express  their 
gratitude  to  God  in  thanksgiving,  will  also  lead 
Ibem  more  gladly  to  express  their  love  to  their 
parente  and  friends,  by  adopting  another  indis- 
pensable, and  to  an  affectionate  heart,  pleasing 
part  of  prayer,  which  is  intereeasion.  It  wiu 
be  needful  to  inform  them  that  the  omission  of 
this  imporunt  clause  in  the  Lord'9  Praytr^ 
arises  fl-om  the  Divine  Intercessor  not  having 
then  assumed  his  mediatorial  office. 

When  they  have  been  made,  by  a  plain  and 
perspicuous  mode  of  instruction,  fully  to  under- 
■Und  the  different  nature  of  all  these ;  and  when 
they  clearly  comprehend  that  adoration,  $elf. 
dMaicatiorty  confetnon^  pftiition,  thankggiving, 
and  intereesiiont  are  distinct  heads,  which  must 
not  be  involved  in  each  other ;  you  may  exem< 
plify  the  rules  by  pointing  out  to  them  these 
■ncoessive  branches  in  any  well  written  form.  It 
is  hardly  needful  to  remind  the  teacher  tliat  our 
truly  Scriptural  Liturgy  invariably  furnishes 
the  example  of  presenting  f^ery  request  in  the 
name  of  the  great  Mediator.  For  there  is  no  ac- 
cess to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  bat  by  that  new 
and  living  teay.  In  the  Liturgy,  too,  they  will 
meet  with  the  best  exemplifications  of  prayers, 
exhibiting  separate  specimens  uf  each  of  the 
distinct  heads  we  have  been  suggesting. 

But  in  order  that  the  min£  of  young  per- 
■ons  may,  without  labour  or  difficulty,  be  gra- 
dually brought  into  such  a  state  of  preparation 
as  to  be  benefited  by  such  a  little  course  of 
lectures  as  we  have  recommended,  they  should, 
from  the  time  when  they  were  first  able  to  read, 
have  been  employing  themselves,  at  their  leisure 
hours,  in  laying  in  a  »iore  of  provision  fbr  their 
present  demands.  And  here  the  memory  may  be 
employed  to  good  purpose;  for  being  the  first  fa- 
culty which  is  ripened,  and  which  is  indeed  per- 
fected when  the  others  are  only  beginning  to  un- 
fi>ld  themselves,  this  is  an  intimation  of  Provi- 
dence that  it  should  be  the  first  seized  on  for  the 
.  best  uses.   1 1  should,  thcrefbrei,  be  devoted  to  lay 


In  a  stock  of  the  nora  easy  aad  devotkiual  parte 
of  Scripture,  especially  the  Fsslms.*  ChUdren, 
whose  minds  have  been  early  well  furnished  from 
these,  will  be  competent  at  nine  or  ten  yeara 
old  to  produce  from  them,  and  to  selsot  with  no 
contemptible  judgment,  suitable  examples  of 
all  the  parte  of  prayer ;  and  will  be  able  to  ex- 
tract and  appropriate  texte  under  each  raspee* 
tive  head,  so  as  to  exhibit,  without  help,  oom* 
pleto  specimens  of  every  part  of  prayer.  By 
confining  tiiem  eatirely  to  the  sense,  and  nearly 
to  the  words  of  Scripture,  they  will  be  preserved 
from  enthusiasm,  from  irregularity,  and  conceit. 
By  being  obliged  continually,  to  apply  for  them- 
selves, they  will  get  a  habit  in  all  their  diffi. 
culties,  of  *  searching  tha  Scriptaiea,'  which 
may  be  hereafter  useful  to  them  on  other  and 
more  tiying  occasions.  Bot  I  would  at  firsi 
confine  them  to  the  Bible ;  for  were  they  allow* 
ed  with  equal  freedom  to  ransack  other  booka 
with  a  view  to  get  halpe  to  embellish  their 
little  eompoeitions,  or  rather  eompilations,  t^ey 
might  bo  tempted  to  pass  off  for  their  own  what 
they  pick  up  from  others,  which  might  tend  ai 
once  to  make  them  both  vain  and  deceitful. 
This  is  a  tempUtion  to  which  they  are  too  much 
laid  open,  when  they  And  themselves  extrava- 
gantly commended  for  any  pilfered  passage  with 
which  they  decorate  their  little  themes  and  let< 
tors.  But  in  the  present  instance  there  is  no 
danger  of  any  similar  deception,  lor  there  ia 
such  a  sacred  signature  stamped  on  every 
Scripture  phrase,  that  the  owner's  name  oaa 
never  be  defaced  or  torn  off  from  the  goods* 
either  by  fraud  or  violence. 

It  would  be  well,  if  in  those  Psalms  which 
children  were  firet  directed  to  get  by  heart, 
an  eye  were  had  to  this  their  future  appUcatioo ; 
and  that  they  were  employed,  but  without  any 
intimation  of  your  subsequent  design,  in  learning 
such  as  may  be  beat  turned  to  this  account.  lo 
the  hundred  and  thirty-ninth,  the  first  great 
truth  lo  be  imprinted  on  the  young  heart,  tha 
Divine  omnipresence,  as  was  before  observed, 
is  unfolded  with  such  a  mixture  of  majestio 
grandeur,  and  such  an  interesting  varieiv  of 
intimate  and  local  circumstances,  as  ia  iikely  to 
seize  on  the  quick  and  lively  feeling  of  youth* 
The  awful  idea  that  that  Being  whom  they  are 
taagbt  to  reverence  is  not  only  in  gene.nl 
*  acquainted  with  all  their  ways,*  but  that  He 
is  *  about  tlieir  path,  and  about  their  bed,*  be- 
stows such  a  sense  of  real  and  present  existence 
on  Him,  of  whom  they  are  apt  to  conceive  as 
having  his  distent  habitation  only  in  heaven,  as 
will  greatly  help  to  realize  the  sense  of  his  ac- 
tual presence. 

The  hundred  and  third  Psalm  will  open  to  the 
mind  rich  and  abundant  sources  of  expression 
fi)r  gratitude  and  thanksgiving,  and  it  includes 
the  acknowledgment  of  spiritual  as  well  as  tem- 
poral favours.  It  illustrates  the  compassionnte 
mercies  of  God  by  familiar  tenderness  and  ex- 
quisite endearment,  as  are  calculated  to  strike 

•  This  will  be  so  Air  flrom  fpoiltng  the  ehasrltilneMk 
or  impaling tbe  pleasure*,  of  childbood.  thattlw  Author 
knows  a  lady,  who.  when  a  little  girl,  before  she  was 
seven  years  old,  had  learnt  the  whole  Pralter  through  a 
second  time;  and  that  without  aay  dimiauUon  of  oa- 
oomnoB  gaiety  of  sinrits,  or  any  iatMrANWoet  with  tks 
el^aai  acquiremaats  suited  to  her  staiioa. 
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VfMMi  ^^wy  ehord  of  filid  fendaflM  in  tlie  heart 
•fan  affectionate  child.  The  fiftj.firat  anppliea 
an  infinite  ▼ariety  of  matter  in  whatever  relateo 
to  eonftasion  of  ain,  or  to  aapplieation  for  the 
aids  of  the  Spirit    The  twenty-third  abounds 

<  with  captiTatitt^  expreasiona  of  the  protect injr 
f  oodneaa  and  tender  love  of  their  heav<enly  Fa- 
ther,  conveyed  by  paatormi  ima^ry  of  nncom- 
moo  beaoty  and  aweetneaa :  in  ahort,  the  greater 
part  of  these  charming  compositions  overflows 
with  materials  for  every  head  of  prayer. 

Children  who,  while  they  were  en^raifed  in 
learning  these  Scri plums,  were  not  aware  that 
there  was  any  specific  objeot  in  view,  or  sny 
ftrther  end  to  be  answered  by  it,  will  afterwards 
Ibel  an  unexpected  pleasare  arising  from  the 
apptioation  of  their  petty  labours,  when  they  are 
called  to  draw  out  from  their  little  treasory  of 
knowledge  the  stores  they  have  been  insensibly 
eollecttng;  and  will  be  ploased  to  find  that, 
without  any  fresh  application  to  study,  they  are 
BOW  obliged  to  exercise  a  higher  faculty  than 
memory,  they  have  lying  ready  in  their  minds 
the  materials  with  which  they  are  at  length 
called  upon  to  work.  Their  judgment  most  be 
set  aboat  selecting  one,  or  two,  or  more  texts, 
which  shall  contain  the  substance  of  every  spe. 
cific  head  of  prajrer  before  noticed ;  and  it  will 
be  a  farther  exercise  to  their  understandings  to 
ooncatenate  the  detached  parts  into  one  regular 
whole,  occasionally  varyinr  the  arrangement  as 
they  like ;  that  is,  ohangrag  the  order,  some* 
times  beginning  with  invocation,  sometimes 
with  confession ;  sometimes  dwelling  longer  on 
one  part,  sometimes  on  another.  As  the  hard, 
ships  of  a  religioDs  Sanday  are  often  so  patheti- 
oally  pleaded,  as  making  one  of  the  heavy  bar- 
dens  of  religion  ;  and  as  the  friends  of  religion 
are  so  oflen  called  upon  to  mitigate  its  intolera- 
Me  rigoars,  by  recommeading  pleasant  employ- 
ment,  might  not  soch  an  exercise  as  has  been 
here  sugf ested  assist,  by  varying  its  occopa- 
tions,  to  lighten  iu  kmd ! 

The  habita  of  .the  popiis  being  thos  early 
farmed,  their  memory,  attention,  and  intellect 
bei n^r  bent  in  a  right  direction,  and  the  exer. 
cise  mvariably  maintained,  may  we  not  reason- 
ably hope  that  their  affeetiou$  also,  through  Di- 
vine  grace,  may  become  interested  in  the  work, 
till  tiMy  will  be  enabled  *  to  pray  with  the  spirit, 
and  with  the  understanding  also?*  They  will 
now  be  qualified  to  use  a  well-composed  form, 
with  seriousness  and  advantage  ;  for  they  will 
now  use  it  not  mechanically,  but  rationally. 
That  which  before  appeared  to  them  a  mere 
mass  of  good  words,  will  now  appear  a  signifi. 
cant  composition,  exhibiting  variety,  regularity, 
and  beauty ;  and  while  they  will  have  the  far- 
ther advantage  of  being  enabled,  by  their  im- 
proved jarigment,  to  distinguish  and  select  for 
their  own  purpose  such  prayers  as  are  more 
jodicious  and  more  scriptural,  it  will  also  habit- 
oate  them  to  kiok  for  plan,  and  design,  and  lucid 

*  order,  in  other  works. 


CHAP.  XL 

Of  Per$everance  in  Prayer  and  Prai$e, 

A  war  aeiiM  of  his  oorroptiona  will  power- 
Vol*  II. 


t  folly  draw  the  real  pcDitoni  to  a  humble  avowal 
of  sin  ;  but  it  is  to  t>e  feared  that  there  are  some, 
who,beoause  they  cannot  charge  themselves  with 
flag  rant  offences,  do  not  consider  a  contrite  con- 
fession  of  the  sins  of  the  heart  and  of  the  daily 
life  an  indispensable  part  of  their  devotions.  But 
Grod  will  chiirge  many  with  ain  who  neglect  to 
charge  themselves.  Did  they  attend  to  the  re- 
moBstranoes  of  a  conscience  not  laid  asleep  by 
neglect,  or  quieted  by  palliatives,  they  woukl 
find,  that,  were  tlie  daily  emissions  alone,  who- 
ther  in  prayer  or  conduct,  of  even  their  best 
days  registered  and  preaented  to  them,  they 
would  form  no  inconsidnrable  catalogue  for  re- 
pentance. 

There  are  too  many  who  do  not  conaider  that 
all  ains  are  equally  a  breacfa  of  the  Divine  law. 
Without  pretending  to  bring  all  ains,  small  and 
great,  to  one  common  level,  we  should  reoMHi- 
ber  that  «iZ  sio  is  an  offence  against  a  gracioua 
Father. 

In  that  profoundly  self-abasing  prayer  of  Da 
vid,  afler  the  commission  of  tlie  two  black  o£. 
fences  which  disgraced  his  otherwise  exemplary 
lift,  though  he  itoeply  felt  his  barbarous  treat- 
ment  of  his  brave  general,  in  first  dishonouring 
his  wife,  and  then  exposing  him  to  meet  inevi- 
table death  in  the  fore  front  of  the  hottest  battle, 
— yet,  in   praying  to  be  delivered  from  this 

*  blood-guiltioees,'  he  bequeathed  an  important 
lesson  to  posterity,  when,  in  his  lowly  prostra- 
Uon  at  the  throne  of  God,  his  first  cry  was, 

*  Against  TAse,  T7i€^  only,  have  I  sinned,  and 
done  this  evil  in  Tky  sight,  plainly  declaring, 
that  all  sin  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a  sin  against 
God. 

While  the  meet  worldly  are  ready  enough  to 
exclaim  against  notorious  sins,  or  against  any 
sins  carried  to  the  greatest  excess,  to  smaller 
oflences  they  contrive  to  be  tolerably  reconciled. 
They  think  the  commission  of  these  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  profitable  use  of  prayer  in  their 
fornruU  way  of  using  this  customary  exercise. 

They  are  also  sufficiently  lenient  to  certain 
<legrees  of  great  sins ;  and  various  are  the  mo- 
difications and  distinctions  in  their  logic,  and 
not  over-correct  the  gradationo  in  their  moral 
scale  of  degrees.  They  do  not  consider  that  it 
is  the  extirpation,  and  not  merely  the  reducti<Hi, 
of  any  sin,  which  is  to  procure  them  that  peace 
and  comfort  for  which  they  sometimes  pray, 
and  which  they  wonder  they  do  not  reoeive  as 
an  answer  to  their  prayers. 

They  forget  that  the  evil  of  sin  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  its  mangnitude  only,  but  by  the 
spirit  of  disobedience  which  it  indicates  towards 
a  generous  Fsther, — a  Father  whose  oommanda 
are  all  founded  in  mercy  and  love,  and  who  con. 
aiders  every  voluntary  fault  as  no  light  offenoe 
when  committed  against  supreme  power  exer- 
cised with  perfect  tenderness. 

But  it  is  their  reluctance  to  part  with  the  ra- 
maiaing  degrees,  their  wish  to  retain  these  modi- 
fied sins ;  it  is  their  favourite  reserves  to  which 
they  still  cling,  that  prevent  that  peace  which 
is  promised  to  the  victory,  I  had  almoat  said  to 
the  omnipotence  of  prayer. 

For  it  is  not  so  much  the  nicely  nMasured 
quantity,  as  to  the  nature  of  sin  which  consti- 
tutes ite  malignity,  ani  Vistractc  tlM  benefit  of 
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frayer.  Hie  inferior  degree  which  ie  cherished, 
will,  withoat  ei.rne«t  soppIicAtion  to  Grod,  be 
ready  to  become  the  excess  which  is  deprecated, 
whenever  the  appropriate  temptation  shall  pre- 
sent itself.  For,  however  our  compsssionate 
Father  may  pardon  the  unpremeditated  fmnlt, 
yet  how  csn  we  expect  Him  to  forgive  any  de- 
gree of  sin  that  is  allowed,  that  is  even,  in  a 
certain  measure,  intended  to  be  committed  7 
Diminotion,  however,  is  a  favourable  step,  if, 
by  perseverance  in  prayer,  it  lead  gradually  to 
extirpation.  And  this  naturally  leads  to  the  im- 
portant subject  of  Perseverance  in  Prayer. 

Prayer  is  an  act  which  seems  to  be  so  pre- 
pared in  the  frame  of  our  nature,  to  be  so  con- 
genial to  our  dependent  condition,  so  suited  to 
cMir  exigencies,  so  adapted  to  every  man*s  known 
wants,  and  to  his  possibilities  of  wants  unknown, 
■o  full  of  relief  to  the  soul,  snd  of  peace  to  the 
mind,  and  of  gladness  to  the  heart;  so  prodoc* 
tive  of  confidence  in  God,  and  so  reciprocally 
proceeding  from  that  confidence,  that  we  should 
think,  if  we  did  not  know  the  contrary,  that  it 
is  a  duty  which  scsrcely  required  to  be  enjoined; 
that  he  who  had  once  found  out  his  necessities, 
and  that  there  was  no  other  redress  for  them, 
would  spontaneously  have  recourse,  as  a  delight, 
to  what  he  had  neglected  as  a  command  ;  that 
be  who  had  once  tasted  the  bounties  of  Grod, 
would  think  it  a  hardship  not  to  be  allowed  to 
thank  him  for  them  ;  that  the  invitation  to  pray 
to  his  Benefactor,  was  an  additional  proof  of  Di- 
trine  goodness,  that  to  be  allowed  to  praise  Him 
for  his  mercies,  was  itself  a  mercy. 

The  Apostle's  precept,  *  Pray  always,* — pray 
evermore,  pray  without  ceasing,  men  ought  al- 
ways  to  pray, — will  not  be  criticised  as  a  ple- 
onasm, if  we  cell  to  remembrance  that  there  is 
no  state  of  mind,  no  condition  of  life,  in  which 
prayer  is  not  a  necessity  as  well  as  an  obliga- 
tion. In  danger,  fear  impels  to  it :  in  trouble, 
we  have  no  other  resource ;  in  sickness,  we  have 
no  other  refuge  ;  in  dejection,  no  other  hope ;  in 
death,  no  other  comfort. 

Saint  Paul  frequently  shows  the  word  prayer 
to  be  a  term  of  great  latitude,  involving  the 
whole  compass  of  our  intorcouse  with  God.  He 
represents  it  to  include  our  adoration  of  his  per- 
fections, our  acknowledgment  of  the  wisdom  of 
bis  dispensstions,  our  obligation  for  his  benefits, 
providential  and  spiritual;  the  avowal  of  our  en- 
tire dependence  on  Him,  our  absolute  subjection 
to  Him,  the  declaration  of  our  faith  in  Him, 
the  expression  of  our  devotedness  to  Him ;  the 
confession  of  our  own  unworthiness,  infirmities, 
and  sins ;  the  petition  for  the  supply  of  oar  wants, 
and  for  the  pardon  of  our  offences ;  for  succour 
in  our  distress ;  for  a  blessing  on  our  undertak- 
ings ;  for  the  direction  of  our  conduct,  and  the 
success  of  our  affairs. 

If  any  should  be  disposed  to  think  this  gene- 
ral view  too  comprehensive,  let  him  point  out 
which  of  these  particulars  prayer  does  not  em- 
brace; which  of  these  clauses  a  rational,  a  sen- 
tient, an  enlightened,  a  dependent  being  can 
omit  in  his  scheme  of  devotion. 

But  as  the  multifarious  concerns  of  human 
Iifo  will  necessarily  occasion  a  suspension  of 
the  exercise,  the  Apostle,  ever  attentive  to  the 
principle  of  tJae  act,  and  to  the  circumstanoes 


of  the  actor,  rsdueas  all  tbaee  qoalitiea  to  their 
easenoe  when  he  resolves  them  intolAs  $pirit  of 
supplication. 

To  pray,  incessantly,  therefore  appears  to  be, 
in  his  view  of  the  sul^ect,  to  keep  the  mind  in 
an  habitual  disposition,  and  propensity  to  devo- 
tion ;  for  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  may  be 
said  to  do  that  which  we  are  wUling  to  df\ 
though  there  are  intervals  of  the  thought  as 
well  as  intermissions  of  the  act, — *  as  a  traveller,* 
says  Dr.  Barrow,  *  may  be  said  to  be  still  on  bis 
journey,  though  he  stops  to  take  needful  rest, 
and  to  transact  necessary  business.*  If  he 
pause,  he  does  not  turn  oat  of  the  way  ;  bis  pur- 
suit is  not  diverted,  though  occasionally  inter- 
rupted. 

Constantly  maintaining  the  disposition,  then, 
and  never  neglecting  the  actual  duty ;  never 
slighting  the  occasion  which  presents  itself,  nor 
violating  the  habit  of  ststed  devotion,  may,  we 
presume,  be  called  *  to  pray  without  ceasing.* 
The  expression  *  watching  unto  prayer,*  implies 
this  vigilance  in  finding,  and  this  seal  in  laying 
hold  on  these  occasions. 

The  success  of  prayer,  though  promised  to 
all,  who  offer  it  in  perfect  sincerity,  is  not  so 
frequently  promised  to  the  cry  of  distress,  to  the 
impulse  of  fear,  or  the  emergency  of  the  mo> 
ment,  as  to  humble  continuance  in  devotion ;  it 
is  to  patient  waiting,  to  assiduous  solicitation, 
to  unwearied  importunity,  that  God  has  declar- 
ed that  he  will  lend  his  ear,  that  he  will  give  the 
communication  of  his  Spirit,  that  he  will  grant 
the  return  of  our  requests.  Nothing  but  this 
holy  perseverance  can  keep  up  in  our  minds  n 
humble  sense  of  our  dependence.  It  is  not  by 
a  mere  casual  petition,  however  passionate,  but 
by  habitual  application,  that  devout  affections 
are  excitod  and  maintained,  that  our  converse 
with  Heaven  is  carried  on.  It  is  1^  no  other 
means  that  we  can  be  assured,  with  Saint  Paul, 
that  *  we  are  risen  with  Christ,*  but  this  obvious 
one,  that  we  thus  seek  the  things  which  are 
above  ;  that  the  heart  ia  renovated,  that  the  mind 
is  lifted  above  this  low  sosne  of  things ;  that  the 
spirit  breathes  in  a  purer  atmosphere ;  that  the 
whole  man  is  enlightened,  and  strengthened, 
and  purified ;  and  mt  the  more  frequently,  so 
the  more  nevly«  he  spproaches  to  the  throne  of 
God.  He  will  find  also  that  prayer  not  only  ex- 
presses but  elicits  the  Divine  grace. 

Yet  do  we  not  allow  every  idle  plea,  every 
frivolous  pretence  to  divert  us  from  our  better 
resolves  7  Business  brings  in  its  grave  apofogy 
pleasure  its  bewitching  excuse.^ — But  if  we  would 
examine  our  hearts  truly,  and  report  them  faith- 
fully, we  should  find  the  fact  to  be,  that  disin- 
dination  to  this  employment,  oflener  than  our 
engagement  in  any  other,  keeps  as  from  this 
sacred  intoroourse  with  our  Maker. 

Under  circumstances  of  distress,  indeed,  pray- 
er is  adopted  with  comparatively  little  relno- 
tanoe ;  the  mind  which  knows  not  where  to  fly, 
flies  to  Grod.  In  agony,  nature  is  no  Atheist 
The  soul  is  drawn  to  God  by  a  sort  of  natural 
impulse;  not  always,  perhaps,  by  an  emotion 
of  piety,  but  from  a  feeling  conviction  that  every 
other  refuge  is  *  a  refuge  uf  lies.*  Oh  !  thou 
afflicted,  tossed  with  tempests,  and  not  comfort* 
ed,  happy  if  thoa  art  either  drawn  or  driven. 
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with  holy  Dsnd^to  lay  to  thy  God,  •  Thoo  art  a 
place  to  hide  nie  in.* 

Bat  if  it  is  easy  for  the  sorrowing  heart  to 
gifB  up  a  world,  by  whom  iteelf  eeema  to  be  ifriven 
up,  there  are  other  demands  for  prayer  equally 
imperati?e.  There  are  ciroumetanoeB  more  dan- 
Iferooi,  yet  lesa  Buepected  of  danger,  in  which, 
thoagfa  the  call  is  louder,  it  is  less  heard ;  be- 
cause the  voice  of  ccmscienoe  is  drowned  by  the 
clamours  of  the  world.  Prosperous  fortunes, 
unbroken  health,  flattering  friends,  buoyant  spi. 
rits,  a  spring.tideof  suecesa, — these  are  the  occa. 
•ions  when  the  very  abundance  of  God*s  mer- 
ciee  is  apt  to  fill  the  heart  till  it  hardens  it 
Loaded  with  riehes,  crowned  with  dignities, 
•uooessful  in  enterprise ;  beset  with  snares  in 
the  shape  of  honours,  with  perils  under  the  mask 
of  pleasures ;  then  it  is,  that  to  the  already  satu* 
rated  heart  *  U>.morrow  shall  be  as  this  day,  and 
more  abunriant,*  is  more  in  onison,  than  *  what 
•hall  I  render  to  the  Lord  ?* 

Prayer  draws  all  the  Christian  graces  into  its 
ibcus.  It  draws  charity,  followed  by  her  lovely 
train,  her  forbearance  with  faults,  her  forgive, 
ness  of  injuries,  her  pity  for  errors,  her  com  pas. 
•ion  for  want  It  draws  Repentance,  with  her 
holy  sorrows,  her  pious  resolutions,  her  self-dis. 
trust.  It  attracts  Faith,  with  her  elevated  eye, 
-^Hope,  with  her  grasped  anchor, — Beneficence 
with  her  open  hand, — 2Seal,  looking  far  and  wide 
to  serve, — Humility,  with  introverted  eye,  look, 
ing  at  home.  Prayer,  by  quickening  these 
graces  in  the  heart,  warms  them  into  life,  fits 
them  for  service,  and  dismisses  each  to  its  ap. 
propriate  practice.  Prayer  is  mental  virtue; 
virtue  is  spiritual  action.  The  mould  into  which 
genuine  prayer  casts  the  soul  is  not  effaced  by 
the  suspension  of  the  act,  but  retains  some  touches 
of  the  impression  till  the  act  is  repeated. 

When  we  consider  how  profusely  God  be- 
stows, and  bow  little  He  requires :  that  while 
He  confers  like  Deity,  He  desires  only  such  poor 
returns  as  can  be  made  by  indigent,  mendicant 
mortality  ;  that  He  requires  no  costly  oblation  ; 
nothing  that  will  impoverish,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, will  inconceivably  enrich  the  giver.  When 
we  consider  this,  we  are  ready  to  wonder  that 
He  will  accept  so  poor  a  thing  as  impotent  gra- 
titude  for  immeasurable  bounty.  When  we  re. 
fleet,  that  our  very  desire  to  pray  and  to  praise 
Him  is  His  gift ; — that  His  grace  most  purify 
the  offering,  before  He  condescends  to  receive 
it,  must  confer  on  it  that  spirit  which  renders  it 
acoeptable; — that  He  only  expects  we  should 
consecrate  to  Him  what  we  have  received  from 
Him  ;— 'that  we  should  only  confess,  that  of  all 
we  enjoy,  nothing  is  our  due; — we  may  well 
blush  at  oar  insensibility. 

We  think,  perhaps,  that  had  He  commanded 
ua  *  to  do  some  great  thing,*  to  raise  some  mo- 
nument of  splendour,  some  memorial  of  notorie- 
ty and  ostentation,  something  that  would  per- 
petuate  our  own  name  with  His  goodness,  we 
•bould  gladly  have  done  it — How  much  more 
when  He  only  requires 

*  Our  thanks  how  dae  P 

when  He  only  asks  the  homage  of  the  heart,  the 
expression  of"^  our  dependence,  the  recognition 
of  Hie  right! 


But  be  to  whom  the  duty  of  prayer  ia  aa- 
known,  and  by  whom  the  privilege  of  prayer  is 
unfelt,  or  he  by  whom  it  is  neglected,  or  he  who 
usee  it  for  Ibrm  and  not  from  feeling,  may  pro- 
bably say.  Will  this  work,  wearisome  even  if 
necessary,  never  know  an  end  7  Will  there  be 
no  period  when  God  will  dispense  with  its  regu- 
lar exercise  7  Will  there  neVer  be  such  an  at^ 
tainment  of  the  end  proposed,  as  that  we  may 
be  allowed  to  discontinue  the  means  7 

To  these  interrogatories  there  is  but  one  an* 
swer,  an  answer  which  shall  be  also  made,  by 
an  appeal  to  the  enquirer  himself. 

If  there  is  any  day  in  which  we  are  quite  oer* 
tain  that  we  shall  meet  with  no  trial  from  Pro- 
vidence, no  temptation  from  the  world,  any  day 
in  which  we  shall  be  sore  to  have  no  wrong 
tampers  excited  in  ourselves,  no  call  to  bear  with 
those  of  others,  no  misfortune  to  encounter,  and 
no  need  of  Divine  assistanoe  to  endure  it,  on  that 
morning  we  may  safely  omit  prayer. 

If  there  is  any  evening  in  which  we  have  re- 
ceived no  protection  from  God,  and  experienced 
no  mercy  at  his  hands ;  if  we  have  not  lost  a 
single  opportunity  of  doing  or  receiving  good,  if 
we  are  quite  certain  that  we  have  not  once 
ftpokeo  unadvisedly  with  our  lips,  nor  entertain- 
ed one  vain  or  idle  thought  in  our  heart,  on  that 
night  we  may  safely  omit  to  praise  God,  and  to 
confess  our  own  sinfulness;  on  that  night  we 
may  safely  omit  humiliation  and  thanksgiv- 
ing. To  repeat  the  converse  would  be  super* 
fluous. 

When  we  can  conscientiously  say,  that  reli- 
gion  has  given  a  tone  to  our  conduct,  a  law  to 
our  actions,  a  rule  to  our  thoughts,  a  bridle  to  our 
tongue,  a  restraint  to  every  evil  temper,  thenf 
some  will  say,  *  We  may  safely  be  dismiaeed 
from  the  drudgery  of  prayer,  it  will  then  have 
answered  all  the  ends  which  you  so  tiresomely 
recommend.*  So  far  from  it,  we  really  figure  to 
ourselves,  that  if  we  could  hope  to  hear  of  a  ha- 
man  being  brought  to  such  perfection  of  dis- 
cipline, it  would  unquestionably  be  found  that 
this  would  be  the  very  being  who  would  continue 
meet  perseveringly  in  the  practice  of  that  devo. 
tion,  which  had  so  materially  contributed  to 
bring  his  heart  and  mind  into  ao  desirable  a  state, 
who  would  most  tremble  to  discontinue  prayer, 
who  would  bo  roost  appalled  at  the  thought  of 
the  condition  into  which  such  discontinuance 
would  be  likely  to  reduce  him.  Whatever  others 
do,  he  will  continue  forever  to  *  sing  praises  unto 
Thee,  O  Thou  most  Hiebest ;  he  will  continue 
to  tell  of  Thy  loving  kindness  early  in  the 
morning,  and  of  Thy  truth  in  the  ni|;ht  season.* 

It  is  true  that  while  he  considered  religion  aa 
something  nominal  and  ceremonial,  rather  than 
as  a  principle  of  spirit  and  of  life,  he  felt  nothing 
encouraging,  nothing  refreshing,  nothing  de- 
lightful in  prayer.  But  since  he  began  to  feel 
it  as  the  meana  of  procuring  the  most  substan- 
tial blessings  to  his  heart ;  since  he  began  to 
experience  something  of  the  realization  of  the 
promises  to  his  soul,  in  the  performance  of  this 
exercise,  he  finds  there  is  no  employment  so  sa- 
tisfactory, none  that  his  mind  can  so  little  do 
witliout;  none  that  so  effectually  raises  him 
above  the  world,  none  that  so  opens  his  eyes  to 
\U  empty  shadows,  oooe  which  can  make  him 
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look  with  00  maeh  indiftroneo  on  iti  Wiof  Ta- 
nitioo ;  nooe  that  ean  so  powerfuJly  defend  him 
a^inst  the  aasaulta  of  temptation,  and  the  al- 
larementa  of  pleasure,  none  that  can  ao  aaatain 
him  under  labour,  ao  carry  him  through  diffi. 
eulties ;  none  that  oan  ao  quicken  him  in  the 

Sraetice  of  every  virtue,  and  animate  him  in  the 
iacharire  of  every  duty. 

An  additional  reaaon  why  we  should  live  in 
the  perpetual  uae  of  prayer,  aeems  to  be  that  our 
bteaaed  Redeemer,  after  havinir  ; iven  both  the 
example  aitd  the  command,  while  ou  earth,  oon. 
deacends  still  to  be  our  unoeaaing  interoeasor  in 
Heaven.  Can  we  ever  oeaae  petitioning  for  oar- 
■olvea,  when  we  believe  that  He  never  ewaaee 
interceding^  for  ue  7 

If  we  are  ao  unhappy  aa  now  to  find  little 
pleaaure  in  thia  holy  exerciae,  that,  however,  ie 
ao  far  fVom  being  a  reeaon  for  diaoontinning  it, 
that  it  afforda  the  atrongeet  argument  Ibr  per- 
severance.  That  which  waa  at  first  a  form,  will 
become  a  pleasure ;  that  which  waa  a  burden, 
will  become  a  privilege ;  that  which  we  impose 
upon  ourselves  as  a  medicine,  will  become  pe. 
oessary  as  an  aliment,  and  desirable  as  a  grati. 
fication.  That  which  is  now  short  and  super- 
ficial, will  become  copious  and  solid.  The  cha- 
riot wheel  is  warmed  by  its  own  motion.  Use 
will  make  that  easy  which  waa  at  firat  painful. 
That  which  is  once  become  easy  will  soon  be 
rendered  pleasant  Instead  of  repining  at  the 
performance  we  shall  be  unhappy  at  tlM  omis- 
•ion.  When  a  man  recovering  from  sickness 
attempts  to  walk,  he  does  not  discontinue  the 
exerciae  becauae  he  feela  himself  weak,  nor 
even  because  the  eflbrt  is  painful.  '  He  rather 
redoubles  his  exertion  ;  it  is  from  his  persever- 
ance that  he  looks  for  strength.  An  additional 
turn  every  day  diminishes  his  repugnance,  aug- 
ments his  vigour,  improves  his  spirits.  That 
effort  which  was  submitted  to  because  it  was 
salutary,  is  continued  because  the  feeling  of  re- 
novated strength  renders  it  delightfuL 

But  if  prsyer  be  so  exhilirating  to  the  soul, 
what  shall  be  said  of  praise  7  Praise  is  the  only 
employment,  we  had  almost  said,  it  is  the  only 
duty,  m  which  self  finds  no  part  In  praise  we 
go  out  of  ourselves,  and  think  only  of  Him  to 
whom  we  offer  it  It  is  the  most  pnrely  disin- 
terested of  all  services.  It  is  gratitude  without 
■olicttation,  acknowledgment  without  petition. 
Prayer  is  the  overflowing  expression  of  our 
wants,  praise,  of  our  affections.  Prayer  is  the 
language  of  the  destitute,  praise  of  the  redeem- 
ed, sinntfr.  If  the  angelic  spirits  offer  their 
praises  exempt  from  our  mixture  of  infirmity  or 
alloy,  yet  we  have  a  motive  for  gratitude,  un- 
known even  to  the  angels.  They  are  unfallen 
beings ;  they  cannot  say  as  we  can,  *  Worthy 
the  Lamb,  fbr  he  was  slain  for  us.*  Prayer  is 
the  child  of  failh ;  praise  of  love.  Prayer  is 
prospective :  praise  takes  in,  in  its  wide  range, 
enjojment  of  present,  remembrance  of  past,  and 
anticipation  of  future  blesnngs.  Prayer  points 
the  only  way  to  heaven,  *  praise  is  already  there.* 


CHAP.  XII. 
On  Intereetiory  Proffer. 
Ai  it  Is  the  efiect  of  prayer  to  expand  the  af- 


I  ftotiaBa  as  weU  as  to  Miwlt^  thoiii,  the  hoMfw 
I  lent  Christian  is  not  satisfied  to  commend  him- 
self alone  to  the  Divine  favour.  The  heart 
which  ia  Adl  of  the  love  of  God  will  overflow 
with  love  to  his  neighbour.  All  that  are  near 
to  himself  he  wishes  lo  bring  near  to  God.  He 
will  present  the  whole  human  race  as  objects  of 
the  Divine  eompassion,  but  especially  the  faitlw 
fol  fbllowsrs  of  Jesus  Christ  Relig  ion  makes  a 
man  so  liberal  of  aoul,  that  he  cannot  endure  to 
raetrict  any  thing,  much  less  divine  mercies,  to 
himself:  he,  therefore,  spiritoalisea  the  social 
sifeetions,  by  adding  intercessory  to  personal 
prayer :  fbr  he  knows  that  petitioning  for  others 
is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  exercistng  and  en- 
larging our  own  loiv  and  charity,  even  if  it  were 
not  to  draw  down  those  blessings  which  are  pro- 
mised to  thoae  liir  whom  we  ask  them. 

It  is  unneeeasary  to  produce  any  of  the  nam* 
berleas  instaaose  with  which  Scriptun  abounds, 
on  the  efficacy  of  intereessioo :  in  which  God 
has  proved  the  truth  of  his  own  assurance,  that 

*  his  ear  was  open  to  their  cry.'  I  ahall  confino 
myaelf  to  a  few  observationa  on  the  benefita  it 
brings  to  him  who  ofiers  it  When  we  pray  for 
the  (Ejects  of  our  deareat  regard,  it  purifies  pas- 
sion, and  exalts  lovs  into  religion:  when  wt 
pray  fbr  those  with  whom  we  have  worldly  in- 
torcourae,  it  smooths  down  the  swellings  o£ 
euvy,  and  bide  the  tumult  of  anger  and  ambition 
subeide:  when  we  pray  for  our  country,  it 
sanetifias  patriotism ;  whim  we  pray  fbr  those  in 
authority,  it  adds  a  Divine  motive  to  human 
obedience :  when  wo  pray  fbr  our  enemiea,  it 
softens  the  savageness  of  war,  and  mollifiea 
hatred  into  tenderness,  end  resentment  into  sor- 
row. There  is  no  such  softener  of  animoeity, 
no  such  soother  of  resentment,  no  such  allayer 
of  hatred,  as  sincere  cordial  prayer.  And  we 
can  only  learn  the  duty  ao  difficult  to  human 
nature  of  forgiving  those  who  have  offended  us, 
when  we  bring  ourselves  to  pray  for  them  to 
Him  whom  we  ourselves  daily  c^nd.  When 
those  who  are  the  faithfhl  fblbwers  of  the  same 
Divine  Master  pray  fbr  each  other,  the  recipro^ 
cal  interceaaion  delightfblly  realixee  that  beauti- 
ful idea  of  *  the  communion  of  Saints.*  There 
ia  scarcely  any  thin^  which  more  enriches  the 
Christian  than  the  circulation  of  this  holy  com- 
merce ;  than  the  comfort  of  believing,  while  he 
is  praying  for  his  Christian  friends,  that  he  is 
also  repaying  the  benefit  of  their  prayers  fbr 
him. 

Some  sre  fbr  confining  their  intercessions  only 
to  the  good,  as  if  none  but  pereons  of  merit  were 
entitled  to  our  prayer.    Good !  who  is  good  7 

*  There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God.* 
Merit !  who  has  it  7  Desert !  who  can  plead 
it  ?  in  the  sight  of  God,  I  mean.  Who  shall 
bring  his  own  piety,  or  the  piety  of  others,  in 
the  way  of  e2atfn,  before  a  Being  of  such  tran- 
scendent holiness,  that  *the  heavena  are  not 
clean  in  hia  eight  7*  And  if  we  wait  for  perfect 
holineas  as  a  prelimmary  prayer,  when  shall 
such  errinr  creatures  pray  ef  all  to  Him  '  who 
chargetb  the  augela  with  folly  7' 

The  social  affections  were  given  us  not  only 
fbr  the  kindliest  but  the  noblest  purposes.  The 
charities  of  father,  aon,  and  brother,  were  be- 
stowed, not  only  to  make  life  pleasant,  bat  to 
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mak»  it  nmM ;  not  only  that  ire  miffht  contri. 
bats  to  the  present  comfort,  bat  to  the  eternal 
benefit  of  each  other. 

These  heaven-implanted  afibctions  are  never 
broopht  into  exercise  .more  properly,  nor  with 
more  lively  feelings,  than  in  intercessory  prayer. 
Oar  friends  may  have  wants  which  we  cannot 
remove,  desires  which  we  cannot  |f ratify,  afflie- 
tions  which  we  eannot  relieve,  but  it  is  always 
in  oor  power  to  bring  them  belbre  God  ;  to  pray 
ibr  them  whenever  we  pray  for  ourselves.  This, 
aa  it  is  a  moat  pleasant  and  easy,  so  it  is  an  in- 
dispensable obligation.  It  is  a  duty  which 
brings  the  sociar  afibctions  into  their  highest 
oiercise,  and  which  may  be  reeiprocally  paid 
and  received. 

The  same  Scripturea  which  expressly  enjoin 
that  supplication,  prayers,  intsroession,  and  giv- 
ing  of  thanks  be  made  for  all  men,  furnish  also 
numerous  examples  of  the  efficacy  of  interces- 
sory prayer.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  instance 
of  the  rain  obtained  by  the  prayers  of  Elijah,  or 
the  earlier  availing  intercessions  of  Moses,  with 
ether  public  deliverances  efieoted  in  the  same 
manner. 

Though  the  perseverance  of  A  braham*8  prayer 
did  not  prevent  the  extermination  of  the  polluted 
city,  yet  doubtless  the  blessing  be  solicited  for 
it  returned  unto  his  own  bosom,  and  the  sue 
ceesive  promises  made  by  the  Almighty  Judge  to 
the  sueoeesirely  reduced  number  of  the  righte- 
ous, for  whose  sake  the  petition  for  preservation 
was  oflfored,  affords  a  proof  of  the  Divine  appro- 
bation and  a  striking  encouragement  to  per- 
sist in  the  duty  of  intercessory  prayer.  The 
promise  of  God  was  withdrawn.  The  prayer 
was  conditional,  and  could  the  petitioner  have 
made  up  his  very  lowest  compliment,  the  city 
bad  been  saved.  The  interceding  heart  in  any 
•vent  is  sure  to  gain  something  dr  itself. 

Prayer  is  such  an  eniarger  of  the  affections, 
such  an  opener  of  the  heart,  that  we  cannot  but 
wonder  how  any  who  live  in  the  practice  of  it, 
should  be  penurious  in  their  alms ;  or,  if  they 
do  give,  should  do  it  *  grudgingly  or  of  neces- 
sity.* Surely  if  our  prayer  be  cordial,  we  shall 
be  more  ready  to  assist  as  well  as  to  love  those 
for  whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of  making  sup- 
plication to  God.  It  is  impossible  to  pray  sin- 
eerely  for  the  well-being  of  others,  without  being 
deeirous  of  contributing  to  it.  We  can  hardly 
conceive  a  mofe  complete  species  of  self-decep- 
tion  than  that  practised  by  an  avaricious  pro- 
fessor of  religion,  one  who  goes  on  mechanically 
to  pray  for  the  poor,  whilst  his  prayer  has  neither 
opened  his  heairt  nor  his  purse.  He  may  value 
himself  on  thia,  as  on  other  instonces  of  his  in- 
genuity, in  having  found  out  so  cheap  a  way  of 
doing  good,  and  go  on  contentedly,  till  he  hears 
that  tremendous  sentence  of  exclusion,  *  Inas« 
mueh  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
ye  did  it  not  to  me.* 

O  impudence  of  Wealth  f  with  all  thy  store. 
How  dar*st  tboa  let  one  worthy  man  be  poor  7 

O  yon  great  ones  of  the  earth,  whom  riches 
ensnare  and  proaperity  betrays — be  largely 
liberal,  even  from  aelf-instorest.  Not,  indeed, 
•xpeotiflg  to  make  the  liberality  yon  bestow  a 
ffemniieratioa  for  the  dsvnliona  yoa  withhold. 


Scatter  ^oor  superfluities,  and  more  then  your 
superfluities,  to  the  destitute,  if  not  to  vindicate 
Providence,  yet  to  benefit  yourselves.  Not,  iiw 
deed,  to  revive  the  old  pious  fraud  of  depending 
for  salvation  on  the  prayers  of  others  ;  yet  still 
you  may  hope  to  be  repaid,  with  usurious  interest, 
fVom  the  pious  poor,  by  the  very  tender  charity 
of  their  prayers  for  you.  Their  supplications  may 
possibly  be  so  heard,  that  you  may  at  length,  fa« 
brought  to  the  indispensable  necessity,  and  the 
bounden  duty  of  praying  for  jroorselves. 

There  is  a  generosity  in  religion.  The  same 
principle  which  disposes  a  Christian  to  contri. 
bnte  to  the  temporal  interento  of  those  he  loves, 
inclines  him  to  breathe  his  earnest  supplica- 
tion for  their  spiritual  benefit.  Not  only  doee 
prayer  for  others  promote  natural  aflection,  not 
only  does  it  soften  the  heart  of  him  who  inter, 
oedea,  but  it  is  hoped  that  tiiey  for  whom  the 
intercession  is  made,  may  reap  the  benefit. 

But  our  intercession  must  neither  dwell  in 
generalities  for  the  public  nor  in  limitatione 
to  the  wante  of  oor  particular  friends.  The 
Christian  is  the  friend  of  every  description 
of  the  children  of  mortolity.  In  the  fulness 
of  our  compassion  for  the  miseries  of  mankind, 
we  pour  out  our  hearte  in  prayer  for  the  poor 
and  deetitute,  and  we  do  well.  But  there  is  an- 
other and  a  large  class  who  are  still  more  the  ob- 
jecto  of  our  pity,  and  consequently  should  be  of 
our  prayers.  While  we  pray  for  thoee  who  have 
no  portion  in  this  world,  do  we  not  sometimee 
Airget  to  pray  for  those  who  have  their  whole 
portion  in  it  7  We  pray  for  the  praying  servante 
of  God,  but  perhape  we  neglect  to  pray  for  those 
who  never  pray  for  themselves.  These  are  the 
persons  who  stend  most  in  need  of  the  mercy 
of  the  Almighty,  and  of  our  Christian  impor- 
tunity in  their  favour. 

Is  it  not  sffeeting,  that  even  unto  our  devotions 
we  are  disposed  to  carry  the  regard  we  tea 
highly  indulge  of  the  good  things  of  this  lifo, 
by  earnestly  imploring  mercy  upon  those  who 
want  them  ;  and  by  forgetting  to  offer  our  sup- 
plieations  in  fovonr  of  those  who  are  blinded  by 
the  too  full  enjoyment  of  them.  If  the  one  duty 
be  done,  should  the  other  be  left  undone  7 

If  we  want  an  example  of  the  most  sublime 
kind  of  Charity,  observe  for  what  it  is  that  the 
great  Apoetle  of  the  Gentiles  '  bows  his  knees  to 
God'  in  behalf  of  his  friends.  Is  it  for  an  increase 
of  their  wealth,  their  power,  their  fiime,  or  any 
other  external  proeperity  ?— No :  it  is  that  *  God 
would  grant  them  according  to  the  riches  of  his 
glory,  to  be  strengthened  with  might  in  the  inner 
man  ;* — it  is,  *  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  their 
hearte  by  faith  ;* — it  is  that  *  they  may  berooted 
and  grounded  in  love,*  and  this  to  a  glorious  end, 
— *  that  they  may  be  able  with  all  Saints,  to  com- 
prehend* the  vast  dimensions  of  the  love  of 
Christ;— that 'they  may  be  filled  with  all  the 
fulness  of  God.*  These  are  the  sort  of  petitions 
which  we  need  never  hesitate  to  piesent.  These 
are  reqoesto  which  we  may  rest  assured  are  al- 
ways agreeable  to  the  Divine  will ;  here  we  are 
certain  we  cannot  *  pray  amiss.'  These  are  in- 
teroessions  of  which  the  benefit  may  be  folt» 
when  wealth,  and  fame,  and  power,  ahall  be 
forgotten  things. 

Why  doee  Saint  Paul  •  pray  day  and  ni^ 
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tkal  he  mif  ht  tM  the  ftoe  of  his  TlMMdontan 
oomreru  7*  Not  mwelj  that  he  might  have  the 
^ratification  of  once  more  beholding  thoee  he 
loved, — though  that  would  eenaibly  delight  so 
mifeotionate  a  heart, — but  *  that  he  might  perfect 
that  which  was  lacking  in  their  faitli.* 

These  are  inatancea  of  a  spirit  ao  Urge  in  ita 
affectiona,  ao  high  in  its  object;  of  a  man  who 
bad  ao  mach  of  Heaven  in  his  friendships,  so 
much  of  sool  in  his  attachmenta,  that  he  thought 
time  too  brief,  earth  too  scanty,  worldly  blcas* 
ings  too  low,  to  enter  deeply  into  his  petitions 
for  those  to  whom  time  and  earth,  the  transitory 
blessings  of  life,  and  life  itself^  would  so  soon  \!b 
no  more. 

In  exciting  na  to  perpetual  gratitude,  the 
■ame  Apoetle  stirs  us  up  to  the  duty  of  keeping 
before  our  eyes  the  mercies  which  so  peremp- 
torily demand  it.  These  mercies  succeed  each 
other  so  rapidly,  or  rather,  are  crowded  upon  us 
ao  simultaneously,  that  if  we  d<i  not  count  them 
as  they  are  received,  and  record  them  as  they 
are  enjoined,  their  very  multitude,  which  ought 
to  penetrate  the  heart  more  deeply,  will  cause 
them  to  alip  out  of  the  memory. 

As  to  the  commanded  duly  of  praying  for 
our  enemies,  the  most  powerful  example  be. 
queathed  lo  us  in  Scripture,  next  to  that  of  his 
Divine  master  on  the  cross,  is  that  of  St  Stephen. 
Even  tffter  the  expiring  martyr  bad  ejaculated 
*  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit,*  he  kneeled  down 
and  cried  with  a  loud  voice  *  Lord  lay  not  thia 
ain  to  their  charge.'  Let  every  instance  of  Ro- 
roan  greatneas  of  mind,  let  every  story  of  Gre. 
cian  magnanimity  be  ranaaoked,  and  produce, 
who  can,  such  another  example.  Theira  is  tu* 
mour,  this  is  grandeur ;  theirs  is  heroism,  thia  is 
Christianity ;  they  implored  the  gods  for  them- 
selves,  Stephen  for  his  murderers. 

In  closing  the  subject  of  Intercessory  Prayer, 
may  the  author  be  allowed  to  avail  heraelf  of 
the  feeling  it  auggests  to  her  own  heart  ?  and, 
while  she  earnestly  implores  that  Being  who 
can  make  the  meanest  of  his  creaturea  instru. 
mental  to  His  glory,  to  bleaa  this  humble  attempt 
to  the  reader,  may  she,  without  presumption, 
intreat  that  thia  work  of  Christian  charity 
may  be  reciprocal,  and  that  those  who  peruse 
these  pages  may  put  up  a  petition  for  her,  that, 
in  the  great  day,  to  which  we  are  all  hastening, 
and  to  which  she  is  so  yerj  near,  she  may  not 
be  found  to  have  auggested  to  othera  what  ahe 
herself  did  ncft  believe,  or  to  have  recommended 
what  she  did  not  desire  to  practice?  In  that 
awful  day  of  everlasting  decision,  may  both  the 
reader  and  the  writer  be  pardoned  and  accepted, 
'  not  for  any  worka  of  righteousneaa  which  they 
have  done,'  but  through  the  merits  of  the  GaxaT 
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CHAP.  xm. 

The  Praetieal  RstulU  of  Prayer  Exhibited  in 
tKe  Life  of  the  ChrUHan  in  the  World. 

As  the  keeping  up  a  doe  aense  of  religion, 
both  in  ikith  and  practice,  so  materially  depends 
on  the  habit  of  fervent  and  heart-felt  devotion, 
■nj  we  be  permitted,  ia  this  place,  to  inaist  on 


the  probable  oflbeta  which  woald  follow  the  do 
vout  and  conacientious  ezerciae  of  prayer,  rather 
than  on  prayer  itself  7 

As  soon  as  religion  ia  really  become  the 
earnest  desire  <t(  oiir  hearts,  it  will  inevitably 
become  the  great  buaineaa  of  our  livea ;  the  ono 
ia  the  only  aatiafactory  evidence  of  the  other : 
consequently  the  religion  of  the  heart  and  lifo 
will  promote  that  Spirit  of  prayer  by  which 
both  have  been  promoted. 

They,  therefore,  little  advance  the  true  intef' 
eat  of  mankind,  who,  under  the  powerful  plea 
of  what  p^reat  thinga  God  has  done  for  ua  in  onr 
redemption  by  Hia  Son,  neglect  to  encourago 
our  active  aervioee  in  Hia  cause.  Hear  the 
words  of  inspiration,  *  Be  not  slothful  ;*  *  run  the 
race  ;*  '  fight  the  good  fight  ;*  *  strive  to  enter 
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give  diligence  ;*  *  work  out  yoor  own  sal* 
vation ;'  *  God  ia  not  unmindful  to  forget  your 
laoour  of  love  ;*  *  but  when  ye  have  done  all, 
Ye  are  unprofitable  aervants,  ye  have  done 
that  which  was  your  doty  to  do.* 

But  if,  after  we  have  done  all,  we  are  unpn^ 
fitable  aervanta,  what  shall  we  be  if  we  have 
done  nothing  7  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  dictated  theae  exhortatlona,  clearly 
meant  that  a  aound  faith  in  the  word  of  God  waa 
intended  to  produce  holy  exertion  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Hia  Glory  7  The  activity  in 
doing  good  of  the  Son  of  God  was  not  ex- 
ceeded by  hia  devotion,  and  both  powerfully 
illuatratod  hia  doctrines,  and  confirmed  hie 
divinity.  Until  then  we  make  our  religion  a 
part  of  our  common  lifo,  until  we  bring  Chrie* 
tianity,  as  an  illustrious  genius  is  said  to  have 
brought  philosophy,  from  ite  retreat  to  live  in 
the  world,  and  dwell  among  men;  untH  we 
have  brought  it  from  the  closet  to  the  active 
acene,  from  the  church  to  the  world,  whether 
that  world  be  the  court,  the  aenato,  the  ex- 
change, the  public  office,  the  private  coont- 
ing-houae,  the  oourts  of  justice,  the  profoseional 
departments,  or  the  domestic  drawing-room,  it 
will  not  have  fully  accomplished  what  it  waa 
sent  on  earth  to  do. 

We  do  not  mean  the  introduction  of  its  lan- 
guage, but  of  its  spirit :  the  former  is  fVequently 
as  incompatible  with  public,  aa  it  ia  unsuitable 
to  private  buainess ;  but  the  latter  is  of  univer- 
sal application.  We  mean  that  the  temper  and 
dispositions  which  it  is  the  object  of  prayer  to 
communicate,  should  be  kept  alive  in  society, 
and  brought  into  action  in  ite  afiaira.  That  the 
intoerity,  the  veracity,  the  juatice,  the  purity, 
the  liberality,  the  watchfulness  over  onrselvesv 
the  candour  towards  others,  all  exerciaed  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  strengthened  by  the  word 
of  Giod  and  prayer,  ahould  be  brooght  from  the 
retirement  of  devotion  to  the  regulation  of  the 
conduct. 

There  may  be  a  form  of  onfelt  petitions,  a 
ceremonious  avowal  of  faith,  a  cuatomary  pro* 
feasion  of  repentence,  a  general  acknowledg- 
ment of  sin,  uttered  from  the  lips  to  God  }  but 
where  is  his  image  and  superscription  written 
upon  the  heart  7  Where  is  the  transforming 
power  of  religion  in  the  life  7 — Where  is  the 
living  transcript  of  the  Divine  original  ?  Where 
is  that  boliness  to  which  the  vision  of  the  Lord 
is  epeoifioally  promised  7  Wheie  n  the  light» 
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wad  lift,  and  grmob  of  the  Redeemer  exhibited  in 
the  temper  end  conduct  7  Yet  we  are  msaared, 
that  if  we  are  Christiana,  there  moat  be  a  oon. 
slant  aim  at  thia  confbrmitj. 

We  ahoald,  therefore,  endeavour  to  Iwlieve  as 
we  praj,  to  think  aa  we  pray,  to  feel  aa  we  pray, 
and  to  act  aa  we  pray.  Prayer  most  not  be  a 
•olitary,  independent  ezereiee ;  bat  an  exercise 
incorporated  with  many,  and  inseparably  con- 
nected with  that  golden  chain  of  Christian  doties, 
of  which,  when  so  connected,  it  forms  one  of  the 
meet  important  links.  They  will  not  praf  dif. 
Ibrently  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  who  do  not 
live  diilerentiy. 

But  though  we  most  not,  in  accommodation 
to  the  prevailing  prejudices  and  nnneceasary 
zeal  against  abrtinence  and  devotion,  neglect 
the  imperative  duties  of  retirement,  prayer,  and 
meditation ;  yet,  perhaps,  as  prayer  makes  so  in- 
dispensable an  article  in  the  Christian  life,  some 
retired  contemplative  persons  may  apprehend 
that  it  makes  the  whole  ;  whereas  prayer  is  onlv 
the  operation  which  sets  the  machine  going.  It 
ie  the  sharpest  spur  to  virtuous  action,  but  not 
the  act  itself.  The  only  infallible  incentive  to 
a  Dseful  life,  bot  not  a  substitute  fbr  that  oaefnK 
ness.  Religion  keepe  her  children  in  full  em- 
ploymenL  It  finds  them  work  fbr  every  day  in 
the  week,  as  well  as  on  Sondays. 

The  praying  Christian,  an  going  into  the 
world,  fbels  that  his  social  and  religions  duties 
are  happily  comprised  in  one  brief  sentenee 
*I  will  think  upon  thy  commandments  to  no 
them/  What  the  Holy  Spirit  has  so  indissolo. 
bly  joined,  he  does  not  separate. 

As  the  lawyer  has  his  compendium  of  cases 
and  precedents ;  the  lecrislator  his  statutes  ;  the 
soldier  his  book  of  tactics ;  and  every  other  pro- 
feasor  his  vade  tneeum  to  consult  in  difficulties ; 
the  Christian  to  whichever  of  the  profossions  he 
may  belong,  will  take  his  morning  lecture  fh>m 
a  more  infallible  directory,  comprehending  not 
only  cases  and  precedents,  but  aboonding  with 
those  seminal  principles  which  contain  the  es- 
sence of  all  actual  duty,  from  which  all  practical 
evidence  is  dedocible.    Th  is  spirit  of  laws  difiers 
from  all  other  legal  institotea,  some  of  which, 
from  that  imperfection  inaeparable  from  the  best 
homan  things,  have  been  found  unintelligible, 
some  impraeticable,  and  some  have  become  ob- 
solete.   The  divine  law  is  subject  to  no  soch  dis- 
advantages:  it  is  perfect  in  its  nature,  intelligible 
in  its  construction,  and  eternal  in  its  obligation. 
This  sacred  institute  he  will  consult  in  the 
spirit  of  prayer,  not  occasionally,  but  daily. 
Unreminded  of  general  duty,  unfbrnisbed  with 
some  leading  hint  fbr  the  particular  demand,  he 
will  not  venture  to  rush  into  the  bostle,  trial, 
and  temptation  of  the  day.    Of  this  aid  he  will 
possess  himself  with  the  more  ease,  and  less  loss 
of  time,  as  he  will  not  have  to  ransack  a  muki- 
plicity  of  folios  fbr  a  detached  case,  or  an  indi. 
vidua!  intricacy ;  for,  though  he  may  not  find 
in  the  Bible  specific  instances,  yet  he  will  die. 
Dover  in  every  page  some  governing  troth,  nome 
rnleof  nniversal  application,  the  spirit  of  which 
may  be  brought  to  bear  on  almost  every  cir- 
•amstanoe;  some  principle  soited  to  every  pur- 
posdi  and  oompelMit  to  the  solution  of  every 
moral  difficolty 


Seriptore  does  not,  indeed,  pretend  to  inclode 
technical  or  professional  peculiarities,  but  it  ex- 
hibits the  temper  and  the  conduct  which  may  be 
made  applicable  to  the  special  concerns  of  every 
man,  whatever  be  his  occupation.  He  will  find 
in  it  the  right  direction  to  the  right  pursuit ;  the 
straight  road  to  the  proper  end ;  the  duty  of  a 
pure  intention ;  and  the  prohibition  of  false 
measures  to  attain  even  a  laudable  object  No 
hurry  or  engagement  will  ever  make  him  lose 
sight  of  that  sacred  aphorism,  so  pointedly  ad- 
dressed to  men  of  busiraess, '  He  that  tnakeih 
hotte  to  be  rich  shall  hardly  be  innocent.* — The 
cautionary  texts  which  he  admired  in  his  elosetf 
he  will  not  treasure  op  as  classical  mottos  to 
amuse  his  fancy,  or  embellish  his  discourse } 
bot  will  adopt  as  rules  of  conduct,  and  bring 
them  into  every  worldly  transaction,  whether 
commercial,  forensic,  medical,  military,  or  what- 
ever else  be  his  professed  object.  He  will  not 
adjust  his  scale  of  duty  by  the  false  standard  of 
the  world,  nor  by  any  measure  of  his  own  de- 
vising 'f  be  has  bot  one  standard  o£  judging,  but 
one  measure  of  condact,^ — the  infallible  Word 
of  God.  This  rule  he  will  Uke  as  he  finds  it, 
he  will  use  as  he  is  commanded ;  he  will  not 
bend  it  to  his  own  convenience  \  be  wUl  not  ae* 
commodate  it  to  his  own  views,  his  own  pas- 
sions, his  own  emolument,  his  own  reputation. 

He  whose  heart  has  been  set  in  motion  by 
prayer,  who  haa  had  his  spiritual  pulse  quick- 
ened by  a  serious  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scrip, 
tores,  will  find  bis  work  growing  upon  him 
in  regular  proportion  to  bis  willingness  to  do 
it.  He  is  diligently  exact  in  the  immediate 
duties  of  the  passing  day.  Though  procras- 
tination is  treated  by  many  as  a  light  evil, 
he  sludioosly  avoids  it,  because  he  has  felt  its 
mischiefs ;  he  is  active  even  from  the  k)ve  of 
ease,  for  be  knows  that  the  duties  which  would 
have  cost  him  little,  if  done  on  the  day  they 
were  due,  may,  by  the  accumulation  of  many 
neglected  days,  cost  him  much.  The  fear  of 
this  rouses  him  to  immediate  exertion.  If  the 
case  in  questioB  be  doubtful,  he  deliberates,  he 
inquires,  be  prays ;  if  it  be  clear  and  pressing, 
what  his  hand  finds  to  do,  he  does  with  all  his 
might,  and  in  the  calls  of  distress  he  alwaya 
acts  on  bis  favourite  aphorism, — that  giving  soon 
is  giving  twice. 

Abroad  how  many  duties  meet  bim  i  He  has 
on  his  hands  the  poor  who  want  bread,  the 
afflicted  who  want  comfort,  the  distressed  who 
want  ooonael,  the  ignorant  who  want  teaching, 
the  depreseed  who  want  soothing.  At  home  he 
has  his  family  to  watch  over.  He  has  to  give 
instruction  to  his  children,  and  an  example  to 
his  servants.  But  his  more  immediate,  as  well 
as  more  difficult  work  is  with  himself,  and  he 
knowa  that  this  exercise,  well  performed,  cao 
alone  enable  bim  wisely  to  perform  the  rest. 
Here  he  finds  work  for  every  faculty  of  his  un- 
derstanding, every  ccmqaest  over  his  will,  for 
every  affsctina  of  his  heart  Here  his  spirit 
truly  laboura.  He  prays  fervently,  bot  he  has 
to  watcli,  aa  well  as  to  pray,  that  his  conscience 
be  not  darkened  by  prejudice ;  that  his  bad  quali- 
tiee  do  not  assume  the  shape  of  virtues,  nor  bis 
good  ones  engender  self-applause ;  that  his  best 
intentions  do  not  mislead  hia  judgment ;  that  hi* 
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candovr  do  nol  defsneimte  into  iodifiorence ; 
nor  hie  atrictnoM  into  bigotry ;  thai  bia  modera- 
taon  do  not  freeie,  nor  hia  zeal  burn.  He  haa  to 
oontrool  hia  ioipatienoe  at  the  defeat  of  hia  moat 
wiaelj  eonoetved  plana.  He  will  find  that  in 
hia  bisat  aerricea  there  ia  aomething  that  ia 
wrong,  mneh  that  ia  wanting ;  and  be  ftiela,  that 
whatever  in  them  ia  right,  ia  not  hia  own,  bat 
the  gift  of  God. 

Is  your  Chriatian,  then,  perfect?  yon  will 
perhapa  aak.  Aak  hiroaelf.  With  deep  and 
aincere  aelf-abaaement  he  will  ana  war  in  the 
negative.  He  will  not  only  oonfeaa  more  (aiK 
inga  than  even  hia  accuaera  aacribe  to  him,  but 
he  will  own  what  they  do  not  alwaya  charge 
him  with, — aina.  He  will  acknowledge  that 
there  ia  no  natural  difference  between  himaelf 
and  hia  oenaarer,  bat  that  through  Divine  grace, 
the  one  praya  and  atrogglea  againat  thoae  oor. 
roptiona,  the  very  exiatenoe  of  whioh  the  other 
doea  not  aoapeot 

There  ia  nothing  more  hnmUing  to  the  oon- 
6rmed  praying  Chriatian  than  that  whibt  in  hia 
happier  momenta  he  ia  able  to  figure  to  himaelf 
a  cheering  image  of  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer, 
the  bleaaedneaa  of  the  redeemed,  the  beauty  of 
Chriatian  perfection ;  to  feel  himaelf  not  only 
awakened,  but  exalted ;  not  merely  enlightened, 
but  kindled ;  a  1  moat  poaaeaaing,  rather  than  an. 
ticipating  Heaven ; — while  he  ia  enabled,  in  a 
joyful  roeaaore,  to  meditate  upon  theae  thinga, 
to  feel  hia  mind  ennobled,  and  hia  aoul  expanded 
by  the  contemplation,  yet  to  find  how  aoon  the 
bright  ideaa  fade,  the  atrong  impreaaion  ia  ef. 
feoed,  the  heavenly  viaion  vaniahed  ;  he  mourna 
to  reflect,  that  he  doea  not  more  abidingly  poa- 
aeaa  in  hia  heart,  that  he  doea  not  more  power. 
Ailly  exhibit  in  hia  oonveraation,  more  forcibly 
diaplay  in  hia  life,  that  apirit  of  which  hia  mind 
haa  l>cen  aometiniea  ao  fbll,  hia  heart  ao  en- 
amoured, when  proatrate  before  hia  Maker. 

To  hia  ^rief  he  finda  that  hia  moat  perfect  obe- 
dience  ia  mcomplete,  that  hia  warmeat  affectiona 
are  often  languid,  perhapa  hia  beat  intentiona 
not  realiied,  hia  beat  reaolvea  not  followed  up. 
In  thia  view,  though  he  ia  abaaed  in  dual  and 
aahea  in  looking  op  to  God  aa  the  fountain  of 
perfection,  he  ia  cheered  in  looking  op  to  him 
alao  aa  the  fountain  of  mercy  in  Chriat  Jeaoa. 
He  praya,  aa  well  aa  atrivea,  thuTt  the  knowledge 
of  hia  own  feolta  may  make  him  more  hum. 
ble,  and  hia  aenae  of  the  divine  merciea  more 
grateful. 

But  he  will  feel  that  hia  faith,  even  though  it 
doea  not  want  ainoerity,  will  too  frequently  want 
energy.  He  haa,  therefore,  to  watch  againat 
cold  and  heartleaa  prayer ;  though,  perhapa,  the 
humility  ariaing  from  thia  oonsciooaneaa  ia  a 
benefit  in  another  way.  He  feela  it  difficult  to 
bring  every  *  thought  into  captivity  to  the  obo. 
dience  of  Chriat,*  yet  he  goea  on  cheerily,  wil- 
ling to  believe  that  what  may  be  difficult  ia  not 
impoaaible.  He  haa  to  atruggle  againat  over 
anxiety  for  temporal  thinga.  He  haa  to  pre- 
•erve  aimplioity  of  intention,  oonaiatency,  and 
peraeverance.  He  haa,  in  abort,  to  watch  againat 
a  k>ng  Hat  of  aina,  errora,  and  temptationa,  which 
he  will  find  heavier  in  weight,  and  more  in 
number,  the  more  cloaely  he  looka  into  hia  oata- 


Tho  prayiof  Chrialiaii  in  thn  worid  hafl,ahof« 
all,  to  watch  againat  the  fear  of  man,  aa  ha  may 
find  it  more  eaay  to  endure  the  croea  than  to 
deapiae  the  ahame.  Even  if  he  have  in  a  good 
degree  conquered  thia  temptation,  he  may  atill 
find  a  more  dangeroaa  enemy  in  the  applaoae 
of  the  world  than  he  found  in  ita  enmity.  Aa 
eager  deaire  of  popularity  ia,  perhapa,  tho  laat 
lingering  ain  which  doavea  even  to  thoae  who 
have  mMle  a  oonaiderable  progreaa  in  religion, 
the  atill  anextiogoiahed  paaaion  of  a  mind  great 
enough  to  have  aubdued  many  other  pamiona. 

The  devout  Chriatian  endeavoura  tu  exemplify 
the  emphatical  deacription  of  the  tranalaled 
Saint  in  the  Old  TeaUment,  •  he  walkt  with 
God.*  He  doea  not  merely  bow  down  before  hia 
footatool  at  atated  intervale :  he  doee  not  cero* 
moniooaly  addreea  Him  on  great  occaaiooa  only, 
and  then  retreat,  and  dwell  at  a  distance ;  but 
he  wtUkt  with  him ;  hia  habitual  interoourae, 
hia  natural  motion,  hia  daily  oonvarae,  hia  inti. 
mate  oom municatioo,  ia  with  hia  Redeemer.  He 
ia  atill  aeeking,  though  it  may  be  with  alow  and 
faltering  atepa,  the  thinga  which  are  abore ;  ha 
ia  atill  atriving,  though  with  unequal  progreaa^ 
for  the  priie  of  hia  high  calling,  he  ia  atill  look- 
ing  though  with  a  dim  and  feeble  eye,  for  gkiry, 
honour,  and  immorUlity ;  he  ia  atill  waiting, 
though  not  with  a  trnat  ao  lively  aa  to  annihilaia 
the  diatanee,  to  aee  hia  eternal  redemption  draw, 
ing  nigb.  Though  hia  alma  will  alwaya  be  for 
greater  than  hia  attainmenta,  yet  he  ia  not  dia- 
couraged.  Hia  hope  ia  above,  hia  heart  ia  above, 
hia  treaanre  ia  above :  no  wonder,  then,  that  hia 
pray  era  are  directed,  and  a  large  portion  of  hie 
wealth  aent  forward  thither,  where  he  himaelf 
hopea  aoon  to  be.  It  ia  but  tranamitting  hia 
riehea  of  both  kinda,  not  only  to  hie  future,  but 
hia  everlaating  hooae* 

The  grand  danger  of  the  Chriatian  in  the  world 
ia  from  tho  world.  He  ia  afk>aid  of  the  aleek, 
amooth,  inainuating,  and  not  diaorediuble  vioea ; 
he guarda againat adf^eomplaoency.  Ifhiaaffaira 
proaper,  and  hia  reputation  atanda  high,  he  be- 
takee  himaelf  to  hia  only  aure  refuge,  tho 
throne  of  Grod ;  to  hia  only  aure  remedy,  humble 
prayer.  He  knowa  it  ia  more  eaay  to  perform 
a  hundred  right  deeda,  and  to  keep  many  vir* 
tuea  in  exerciae,  than  *  to  keep  himaelf  unapot> 
ted  from  the  world,*  thah  to  hokl  the  thinga  of 
the  world  with  a  looee  hand.  Even  hia  beat  ao- 
tiona,  which  mav  bring  him  moat  credit,  havo 
their  dangera ;  they  make  him  fear  that  *  whilo 
he  haa  a  name  to  live,  he  ia  dead.' 

He  feela  that  if  he  had  no  ain  but  vanity,  the 
conaciouaneaa  of  that  alone,  would  be  auffioient 
to  aet  him  on  hia  guard,  to  quicken  him  in  pray- 
er, to  oaution  him  in  oonduct— Ho  doea  not 
fear  vanitv  aa  he  fbara  any  other  individual  viee; 
aa  a  aingle  enemy  againat  wbieh  he  ie  to  be  on 
the  watch,  but  aa  that  vice  which,  if  indulged, 
wouU  poiaon  all  hia  virtuea.  Among  the  aina  of 
the  inner  man,  he  knowa  that  *  thia  kind  goeth 
not  out  but  by  prayer.*  When  he  heara  it  aaid 
of  any  popular,  and  eapeeially  of  any  roKgiooe' 
character,  ^  he  ia  a  good  man,  but  be  ia  vain.' 
He  aaya  within  himaelf,  he  ia  vain,  and  there- 
fore, I  fear  he  ia  not  a  good  nmo.  How  many 
right  qnalitiee  doea  vanitv  rob  of  their  valna, 
how  many  right  aetiooa  of  their  toward  I 
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IS^vtry  fp^iotqii  of  the  0rat  jtv«i])g  of.faniij 
in  btmMlf,  sencU  huii  with  deeper  [Mroelrafion 
before  bb  Maker.  Lord  what  ia  man !  shall 
the  praise  of  a  iellow-creaturey  whose  breath  is 
in  hia  nostrils,  whose  ashes,  muat  soon  be  min- 
gled with  my  own,  which  may  even  before  my 
own  be  consigned  to  kindred  dost,  shall  ki$ 

S raise  be  of  sufficient  potency  to  endanger  the 
amility  of  a  being,  who  is  not  only  .looking  for- 
ward to  the  applause  of  those  glorioas  spirits 
which  sorround  the  throne  of  God«  bat  to  the 
approbation  of  God  himaelf  7 

W  hen  those  with  whom  he  oeoasionally  mizee, 
eee  the  praying  Christian  calm  and  cheer fal  in 
society,  they  Uttl9  snspeet  the  frequent  strag- 
gles, the  secret  conflicts  he  has  witbinm  Others 
see  his  de?oot  and  oonsoientioos  life*  bat  he 
alone  knows  the  plagoe  of  his  own  heart  For 
this  plague  he  seeks  the  only  remedy;  to  prayer, 
that  balm  of  hurt  minds,  he  constantly  repairs. 

The  confirmed  Christian  will  above  all  labour 
most  assiduously  after  that  consulency  of  chu- 
raeter^  which  is  a  more  unequivocal  e?idenoe 
of  high  Christian  attainment,  than  the  most 
prominent  great  qualities,  which  are  frequently 
counteracted  by  their  opposites*  This  cpnsiat- 
ency  exhibit*  a  more  striking  conformity  to  the 
image  of  his  Maker ;  as  in  the  works  of  crea- 
tion,  the  wisdom  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence  is 
more  admirable  in  the  agreement  and  harmon? 
of  one  thing  with  another,  than  in  the  indiTi- 
dual  beauty  and  excellence  of  each.  It  is  more 
conspicuous,  in  the  fitneaa  and  proportion  of  its 
parts  relatively,  than  in  the  oomposiUon  of  the 
parts  themselves*  By  this  ohiformity,  the  re- 
sults of  religion  are  the  mort  bei^utiHilly  exhi- 
bited ia  the  Christian  character. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  conflicts  and  the  trials 
of  the  oonacientioas,  watchful,  praying  Chris- 
tian, we  shall  estimate  aright  the  value  of  the 
consoling  promises  of  the  gospel.  It  ia  by  these 
promisee,  applied  throagh  Divine  grace  tp  the 
heart,  that  the  Christian  is  gradoally  brooght 
to  consider  prayer,  not  merely  a*  a  duty,  but  to 
value  it  as  a  privile|[e ;  and  the  more  earnestly 
be  cqltivatea  thisspirit  of  supplication,  the  more 
deeply  will  it  enable  him  to  penetrate  into  the 
reoesees  of  his  own  heart  The  more  he  dis- 
oovere  the  evils  which  he  there  finds,  he  will  be 
so  fkx  from  being  deterred  by  the  discovery  from 
approaching  to  the  fountain  of  mercy,  that  it 
will  lead  him  to  be  more  diligent,  as  well  as 
more  fervent  in  bis  application  there.  Nothing 
so  faithfblly  reveals  to  as  our  spiritual  exigen- 
cies, nothing  can  quicken  our  petitions  for  their 
relief  so  powerfully,  as  the  conviction  of  their 
actual  existence.  In  this  oonviction,  in  this 
earnest  application,  the  Christian  at  length  feels 
the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  its  consolations,  its 
Uessednees,  its  transforming  power. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

T%€  ContoUitionM  of  Pfay*T  in  AffUetion^  Sick- 
nt$9t  and  Death, 

Thb  ^agan  philosophers  have  given   many 
admirable  precepts,  both  for  resigning  bless- 
Vol.  II  g  M 


ings,  apd  For  sustaining  mislbrliaiiee ;  bat,  want- 
ing the  motives  and  sanctions  of  Christianity, 
though  they  excite  much  intellectual  admira- 
tion, they  prodooe  little  practical  effect  The 
stars  which  glittered  in  their  moral  night, 
though  bright,  imparted  no  warmth.  Their 
most  beautiful  dissertations  on  death  had  no 
charm  to  extract  its  stinflf.  We  receive  no  sup- 
port from  their  most  elaborate  treatises  on  im 
mortality,  for  want  of  Him  who  *  brongfat  life 
and  immortality  to  light'  Their  consolatory 
discussions  could  not  strip  the  grave  of  its  ter 
mrs ;  fot  to  them  it  was  not  *  swallowed  ap  in 
victory*'  To  conceive  of  the  seal  as  an  immor- 
tal  principle,  without  proposing  a  scheme  for  the 
pardon  of  its  sins,  was  but  cold  ooosolatiojp. 
Th^ir  future  state  was  but  a  happy  goess:  their 
Heaven  but  a  fortunate  conjeeture. 

When  we  peruse  iheir  finest  compositions,  we 
admire  the  manner  in  which  the  medicine  is 
administered,  but  we  do  not  find  it  eflectual  for 
the  cure,  nor  even  for  the  mitigation  of  our  dia- 
ease.  The  beauty  of  the  sentiment  we  applaud, 
but  our  heart  continues  to  aehe. 

To  this  cold  scepticism  let^  us  oppose  the 
heart-consoling,  exhiliratinff,  triumphant  eer» 
tainiie*  of  Christianity.  *  I  know  that  my  Re. 
deemer  liveth,  and  that  He  shall  stand  at  the 
latter  day  upon  the  earth—In  my  flesh  I  shell 
see  God,  whom  mine  eyes  shall  behold  and  not 
another'—*-*  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  Ufti, 
saith  the  Lord  ;  whosoever  liveth  and  betievetb 
in  me  shall  never  die.' — Here  is  the  true  balm 
of  Gilead-*here  i»  the  healing  cordial  for  every 
human  woe  I 

The  hair-splitting  casuist  does  not  direetjy 
say  that  pain  is  not  an  evil,  but  b^.a  sophistical 
tarn  professes  that  philosophy  will  never  eonfuM 
it  to  be  an  evil  But  what  consolation  does  the 
sufferer  draw  from  this  quibbling  nicety  7 

Christianity  knows  none  of  these  faneifnl  die- 
tinctions.  She  never  pretends  to  insist  that  pain 
is  not  an  evil,  but  she  does  more ;  she  eonverte 
it  into  a  good.  Christianity,  therefore,  teaches  a 
fortitude  as  much  more  noble  than  philosephy, 
as  meeting  pain  with  resignation  to  the  band 
that  inflicts  it,  is  more  hmic  than  denying  it 
to  be  an  evil. 

*  I  will  be  sanctified  in  them  that  draw  nigh 
unto  me,'  says  the  Almighty,  by  his  prophet 
We  must,  therefore,  when  we  approach  him  ia 
our  devotions,  fluently  endeavour  to  warm  oar 
hearts,  raise  our  viewa,  and  quicken  our  aspira* 
tions  with  a  recollection  of  His  glorious  attri. 
butes«--of  that  omnipotence  which  can  give  to 
all  without  the  least  deduction  from  any,  or  from 
Himself;  of  that  ubiquity  which  renders  Him 
the  constant  witness  of  our  actions :  of  that  om- 
niscience which  makes  Him  a  discemer  of  oar 
intentions,  and  which  penetrates  the  most  secret 
disipises  of  our  inmost  souls ;  of  that  perfbct 
holiness  which  should  at  once  be  the  object  of 
our  adoration,  and  the  model  of  our  practice ; 
of  that  troth  which  will  never  fbrfbit  any  of  His 
promises ;  of  that  faithfulness  which  will  never 
forsake  an^  that  trust  in  Him ;  of  that  love 
which  our  innumerable  offences  cannot  exhaust; 
of  that  eternity  which  had  place  *  befofc  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth;'  of  tliat  grandear 
which  hae  set  His  glory  above  the  heavena;  of 
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that  longf'iufFering-  of  God,  who  ii  stronff  tnd 
patient,  and  who  ie  provoked' every  day  ;  of  that 
justice  which  will  by  no  meana  clear  the  auilty, 
yet  of  that  mercy  which  fbrgiveth   iniquity, 
trantgreeaion,  and  ain ;  ofthat  oompasHon  which 
VH1U9  to  be  gffacioua ;  of  that  goodneas  which 
leadeth  to  repentance;  of  that  purity  which, 
while  it  hates  sin,  invites  the  sinner  to  return. 
In  seasons  of  distresa  and  trial,  whether  from 
the  loss  of  health,  or  under  whatever  other  af. 
flictive  dispensation  he  may  be  9UnggMng,  the 
Christian  will  endeavour  to  draw  consolation, 
by  reviewing  the  mercies  of  hta  past  life,  and 
anticipating  the  glorious  promises  of  the  life  to 
come.     If  previously  accustomed  to  unbroken 
hcahh,  he  will  bleas  God  for  the  long  period  in 
which  he  has  enjoyed  it  If  continued  mfirmity 
haa  been  his  portion,  he  will  feel  grateful  that 
he  has  had  such  a  long  and  gradual  weaning 
ttom  the  world.    From  either  state  he  will  ex- 
tract conaoktioo.  If  pain  be  new,  what  a  mercy 
to  have  hitherto  eacapsd  it  I  If  habitual,  we  bear 
more  easily  what  we  have  borne  long. 

He  will  review  his  temporal  blessings  and  de. 
Kverancea ;  his  domeatic  Corafbrta,  his  Christian 
friendahips.  Among  hia  mercies,  his  now 
''purged  eyes'  will  reckon  his  difficulties,  his 
0orrowa,  and  his  trials.  A  new  and  heavenly 
light  will  be  thrown  on  (hat  passage,  ■  It  ia  good 
for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted.*  It  seems  to 
him  as  if  hitherto  he  had  only  heard  it  with  the 
hearing  of  his  ear,  but  now  *  his  eye  seeth  it* 
If  he  be  a  real  Christian,  and  has  had  enemies, 
he  will  alwaya  have  prayed  for  them ;  but  now 
he  will  be  thankful  for  them.  He  will  the  more 
earnestly  implore  mercy  for  them,  aa  inetru- 
imnts  which  have  helped  to  fit  him  for  his  pre- 
■fent  state.  He  will  look  up  with  holy  gratitude 
to  the  Great  Phyaician,  who,  by  a  Divine  che- 
mistry, in  roiling  up  eventa,  has  made  that  one 
impalatable  ingredient,  at  the  bitterness  of 
which  he  once  revolted,  the  very  meana  by 
which  all  things  have  worked  togjtther  for  good; 
had  they  worked  separately,  they  would  not 
have  worked  efficaciously. 

If  our  souls  have  been  truly  *  sanctified  by 
the  word  of  God  and  Prayer,*  we  ahall,  under 
the  aharpest  trials,  be  apt  to  compare  our  own 
■aflbringa  with  the  cup  which  our  Redeemer 
drank  for  our  sakes ;  drank  to  avert  the  Divine 
displeasure  from  ua.  liOt  us  pursue  the  00m- 
parativo  view  of  our  condition  with  that  of  the 
Bon  of  God.  He  was  deserted  in  hia  moat  try- 
ing  hour,  deserted  probably  by  those  whose 
limbs,  sight,  life,  he  had  restored ;  whoae  aoula 
he  had  come  to  save.  "Wt  are  surrounded  by 
unwearied  friends ;  every  pain  is  mitigated  by 
aympathy ;  every  want  not  only  relieved,  but 
prevented  :  the  *  asking  eye*  explored ;  the  in. 
articulate  aound  interpreted ;  the  ill-expressed 
Wish  anticipated ;  the  but  suspected  want  sup- 
plied. When  our  souls  are  *  exceeding  sorrow- 
ful,|  OUT  friends  participate  our  sorrow ;  when 
desired  to  '  watoh*  with  us,  they  watch,  not  ^one 
hour,*  but  many;  not  'fallinj^  asleep,*  but  both 
flesh  and  spirit  ready  and  willing ;  not  forsaking 
ua  in  our  *■  agony,*  but  sympathizing  where  Uiey 
cannot  relieve. 

The  night  also  will  be  made  to  the  praying 
Christian  a  season  uf  heart-searching  tnought. 


and  spiritual  oonaolction.  floliCade  and  fiu 
completely  shut  out  the  world,  its  business,  ito 
cares,  its  impertinences.    The  mind  is  sobered, 
the  passions  are  stilled  ;  it  seems  to  the  watch- 
ful Christian,  as  if  there  were  in  the  unrverse 
only  God  and  his  own  soul.     It  is  an  inexpree- 
sible  consolation  to  him  to  feel  that  the  one  Be- 
ing  in  the  universe  who  never  slumbereth  nor 
sleepeth,  is  the  very  Being  to  whom  he  has 
free  •  access,   even   in   the    most  imseasonable 
hours.   Hie  fkcultios  of  the  mind  may  not,  per- 
haps,  be  in  their  highest  exercise ;  but  the  a^ 
fections  of  the  heart,  from  the  exclusion  of  dis- 
tracting objecte,  more  readily  ascend  to  their 
noUeat  object.     Night  and  darkness  are  no  pa- 
rasites ;  conscience  is  more  easily  alarmed.    It 
puU  on  fewer  disguises.  We  appear  to  ourselves 
more  what  we  really  are.    This  detection  is  sa- 
lutery.    The  glare  which  the  cheerful  daylight, 
business,  pleasure,  and  company,  had  shed  over 
all  objecte,  ia  withdrawn.  Schemes,  which,  in 
the  day,  had  appeared  plausible,  now  present 
objections.   What  had  then  appeared  safe,  now, 
at  least  seems  to  require  deliberation.    Thia  si- 
lent  season  of  self-examination  is  a  keen  detector 
of  any  latent  ain,  which,  like  the  fly  in  the  box 
of  perfume,  may  corrupt  much  that  is  pure. 

When  this  communion  with  God  can  be  main- 
tained, it  supplies  deficiencies  of  devotion  to 
those  who  have  littfe  leism'c  daring  the  day ; 
and  by  thus  rescuing  these  otherwise  lost  hours, 
it  snatches  time  from  oblivion,  at  once  adds  to 
the  length  of  life,  and  weans  from  the  lova 
of  it. 

If  the  wearied  and  restless  body  be  tempted 
to  exclaim,  *  Would  to  God  it  were  morning !' 
the  very  term  suggeste  the  most  consoling  uf  all 
images.  The  quickened  mind  shoots  forward 
beyond  this  vale  of  tears,  beyond  the  dark  valley 
and  shadow  of  death ;  it  stretches  onward  to  the 
joyful  morning  of  the  Resurrection  ;  ft  antici- 
pates that  blessed  state  where  there  is  no  more 
weeping  and  no  more  night;  no  weeping,  for 
God*s  own  hand  shall  wipe  awav  the  tears ;  no 
night,  for  the  Lamb  himself  shall  be  the  light 

If  humbling  doubta  of  his  own  state  depress 
the  real  penitent,  what  comfort  may  he  not  de- 
rive from  the  assurance,  that  the  acceptable  sa- 
crifice to  the  God  of  love,  is  the  troubled  spirit, 
and  the  broken  and  contrite  heart  7 

It  is  a  further  encouragement  to  Prayer  to  the 
dejectedspirit,  that  the  Almighty  was  not  content, 
ed  to  show  his  willingness  to  pardon  by  single  de- 
clarations, however  strong  and  full.  He  has  heap- 
ed up  words,  he  has  crowded  images,  he  has  accu- 
mulated expressions,  he  has  exhausted  language, 
by  all  the  variety  of  synonymes  which  express 
love,  mercy,  pardon,  and  acceptance.  They  are 
graciously  crowded  together,  that  the  trembling 
mourner  who  was  not  sufficient^  assured  by 
one,  might  be  encouraged  by  another.  And  it 
ia  the  consummation  of  the  Divine  goodneas, 
that  this  message  is  not  sent  by  his  ambasaador, 
but  that  the  King  of  kings,  the  blessed  and  only 
Potentate,  condescends  himself  to  pronoonos 
this  royal  proclamation,  *  The  Lord,  the  Lord 
God,  merciful  and  gracioua,  long-suffering  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy 
for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression, 
and  aiu  !*    Forgiving  indeed,  bat  in  consonance 
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with  hifl  jott  demand  of  repentance  and  reforma- 
tion, *  who  will  by  no  meant  clear  the  (iruiHy.* 

Refase  not,  then,  to  take  comfort  from  the 
proiniiee  of  Ood,  when,  perhaps,  you  are  easily 
eatisfied  with  the  assurance  of  pardon  from  a 
frail  and  ainful  creature  like  yourself  whom  you 
bad  offended.  Why  is  God  the  only  being-  who 
ja  not  believed  7  who  is  not  trusted  7  *  O  Thou 
that  hearest  Prayer,  why  unto  Thee  will  not  all 
flesh  come  7* 

In  the  extremity  of  pain,  the  Christian  feels 
there  is  no  consolation  but  in  humble  acqui- 
escence in  the  Divine  will.  It  may  be  that  he 
ean  pray  bat  little,  but  that  little  will  be  fervent 
He  can  articulate,  perhaps,  not  at  all,  but  his 
prayer  is  addressed  to  one  who  sees  the  heart ; 
who  can  interpret  its  language ;  who  requires 
not  words,  but  affections.  A  pang  endured  with- 
oat  a  murmor,  or  only  such  an  involuntary  groan 
as  nature  extorts,  and  faTth  regrets,  is  itself  a 
Prayer.  We  have  a  striking  instance  of  an  an< 
swer  to  silent  Prayer,  in  the  case  of  Moses.  In 
a  situation  of  extreme  distress,  when  he  had  not 
uttered  a  word,  *  the  Lord  said  onto  him,  I  have 
beard  thy  crying.* 

If,  however,  in  the  conduct  of  this  nightly 
watching,  and  this  nightly  Prayer,  our  own 
stock  of  thought  or  expression  be  absolutely  de- 
ficient, prophets  and  apostles  will  not  only  afford 
as  the  most  encouraging  examples,  but  tne  most 
profitable  assistance.  More  especially  the  royal 
treasury  of  King  David  lies  open  to  us ;  and 
whatever  are  our  wants,  there  our  rewurcea  are 
inexhaustible.  The  Psalms  have  supplied  to  all 
ages  materials  for  Christian  worship,  under 
every  sapposable  circumstance  of  human  life. 
They  have  facilitated  the  means  of  negociation 
for  the  penitent,  of  gratitude  for  the  pardoned. 
They  have  provided  confession  for  the  contrite, 
ooneolation  for  the  broken  hearted,  invitation  to 
the  weary,  and  rest  for  the  heavy  laden.  They 
have  furnished  petitions  fbr  the  needy,  praise 
for  the  grateful,  and  adoration  for  all.  How- 
ever indigent  in  himself,  no  one  can  complain  of 
want,  who  has  access  to  such  a  magazine  of  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  wealth.  These  variously 
rifled  compositions  not  only  kindle  the  devoutest 
reelings,  bat  suggest  the  aptest  expressions : 
they  invest  the  sublimest  meanings  with  the 
noblest  eloquence.  They  have  taught  the  tongue 
of  the  stammerer  to  speak  plainly;  the^  have 
furnished  him  who  was  ready  to  perish  for  lack 
of  knowledge,  with  principles  as  well  as  feel- 
ings ;  they  have  provided  the  illiterate  with  the 
form,  and  the  devout  with  the  spirit  of  prayer. 
To  him  who  previously  felt  ^t  his  wants,  they 
have  imparted  fervent  desires ;  they  have  in- 
spired  the  faint  with  energy,  and  the  naturally 
dead  with  spiritual  life. 

The  Psalms  exhibit  the  finest  specimen  of 
experimental  and  devotional  religion  in  the 
world.  They  are  attended  with  this  singular 
advantage,  and  this  unspeakable  comfort ;  that 
in  them  did  speaks  to  us,  and  we  speak  to  Him. 
*Seek  ye  my  face;  Thy  face,  Lord  will  I  seek.* 
This  delightful  interlocution  between  the  king 
of  saints  and  the  penitent  sinner ;  this  inter- 
change of  character ;  this  mixture  of  prayer 
and  promise ;  of  help  implored,  and  grace  be- 
■towed;   of  weakness   pleaded,  and  strength 


imparted ;  of  favour  shown,  and  gratitade  re* 
turned ;  of  prostration  on  one  part,  and  en* 
couragemcnt on  the  other;  of  abounding  sor^ 
row,  and  overflowing  mercy :  this  beautiful 
variety  of  affecting  intercourse  between  sinful 
dost  and  infinite  goodness,  lifts  the  abased  peni- 
tent into  the  closest  and  most  sublime  commu- 
nion with  his  Saviour  and  bis  God. 

The  royal  poet  in  these  noble  compositions 
has  given  us  the  moet  elevated  charaoter  of 
Prayer,  by  showing  us  that  supplication  is  the 
dialect  of  the  poor  in  spirit;  thanksgiving  the 
idiom  of  the  genuine  Christian ;  praise,  his  ver- 
nacular tongue. 

How  cheering  under  every  species  of  distreaa 
to  reflect,  that  our  blessed  Redeemer  not  only 
suffered  for  us  upon  the  cross,  but  is  sympa- 
thizing with  us  now  !  that '  in  all  our  afflictions 
He  is  afflicted.*  The  tenderness  of  the  sym- 
pathy seems  to  add  a  Value  to  the  sacrifice ; 
while  the  vastness  of  the  sacrifice  endears  Uw 
sympathy  by  ennobling  it 

If  the  intellectual  powers  be  mercifully  pre- 
served, how  many  virtues  may  be  brought  into 
exercise  on  a  sick  bed,  which  had  either  Iain 
dormant,  or  been  considered  of  inferior  worth 
in  the  prosperous  day  of  activity.  The  Chrie- 
tian  temper,  indeed,  seems  to  be  that  part  of  re- 
ligion which  is  more  peculiarly  to  be  exercised 
under  these  circumstances.  The  passive  Tir- 
tues,  the  least  briUant,  but  the  most  diffieolti 
are  then  partionlarly  called  into  action*  To 
stiver  the  whole  will  of  Gk>d  on  the  tedious  bed 
of  languishing,  is  more  trying  than  to  perform 
the  nrost  shining  exploit  on  the  theatre  of  the 
world ;  the  hero  m  the  field  of  battle  has  the  love 
of  fame,  as  well  as  patriotism  to  support  him. 
He  knows  that  the  witnesses  of  his  valour  will 
be  the  heralds  of  his  renown.  The  martyr  at 
the  stake  is  divinely  strengthened.  Extraor- 
dinary grace  is  imparted  fbr  extraordinary 
trials.  His  pangs  are  exquisite,  bnt  they  ar« 
short  The  crown  is  in  sight;  it  is  almoet 
in  possession.  By  fiiith  *  he  sees  the  heavene 
opened.  He  sees  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesiie 
standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  But  to  b0 
strong  in  faith,  and  patient  in  hope,  in  a  long 
and  lingering  sickness,  is  an  example  of  more 
general  use,  and  ordinary  application,  than  even 
the  sublime  heroism  of  the  martyr.  The  siek- 
ness  is  brought  home  to  our  own  feelings ;  we 
see  it  with  our  eyes ;  we  apply  it  to  our  hearts. 
Of  the  martjr,  we  read,  indeed,  with  astonish- 
ment :  our  mith  is  strengthened,  and  our  admi- 
ration kindled ;  but  we  read  it  without  that 
special  appropriation,  without  that  peculiar  re- 
ference to  our  own  circumstances  which  we  feel 
in  cases  that  are  likely  to  apply  to  ourselves. 
With  the  dying  friend,  we  have  not* only  a  feel- 
ing of  pious  tenderness  ;  bat  here  is  also  a  com- 
munity of  interests.  The  certain  conviction 
that  his  case  must  soon  be  our  own,  makes  it 
our  own  now.  Self  mixes  with  the  social  feel- 
ing, and  the  Christian  death  we  are  contem- 
plating, we  do  not  so  much  admire  ss  a  prodigy, 
as  propose  fbr  a  model.  To  the  martyr*s  stake 
we  feel  that  we  are  not  likely  to  be  brought. 
To  the  dying  bed  we  must  inevitably  come. 

AccommcKlating  his  state  of  mind  to  the  nm* 
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tars  of  bis  diMMe,  the  djtDf  Chrittimn  will  de- 
rive ooneoUtion  in  anj  ctee,  either  from  think- 
iof  bow  forcibly  a  radden  ■ickneee  breaks  the 
chain  which  binds  htm  to  the  world,  or  bow 
fently  a  gradaal  decay  unties  it  He  will  feel 
and  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  all  be  suffers 
to  wean  him  from  life.  He  will  admire  the  Di. 
Tine  goodness  which  commissions  the  infirmi- 
ties of  sickness  to  divest  the  world  of  its  en- 
ebantments,  and  to  strip  death  of  some  of  its 
most  formidable  terrors.  He  feels  with  how 
much  less  reluctance  we  quit  a  body  exhausted 
by  soflbring,  tbsn  one  in  the  vigour  of  health* 

Sickness,  instead  of  narrowing  the  heart,  its 
worst  effects  on  an  unrenewed  mind,  enlarges 
bis.  He  earnestly  exhorts  those  aronnd  him 
to  defer  no  act  of  repentance,  no  labour  of  love, 
BO  deed  of  justice,  no  work  of  mercy,  to  that 
state  of  incapacity  in  which  he  now  liea. 

How  many  motives  has  the  Christian  to  re- 
etrain  bis  murmurs !  Murmuring  offends  God, 
both  as  it  is  injurious  to  his  goodness,  and  as  it 
perverts  the  occasion  which  God  has  now  af- 
fbrded  for  giving  an  example  of  patience.  Let 
OS  Boi  complain  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  an 
eickncas,  when  we  are  furnished  with  the  oppor- 
tunity,  as  well  as  called  to  the  doty  of  resigns- 
tion ;  the  duty,  indeed,  is  always  ours,  but  the 
occasion  is  now  more  eminently  given.  Let  us 
not  say,  even  in  this  depressed  state,  that  we 
have  nothing  to  be  thankful  for.  If  sleep  be 
afforded,  let  us  acknowledge  the  blessing ;  if 
wearisome  nights  be  our  portion,  let  us  remem- 
ber the^  are  *  appointed  to  us.*  Let  us  mitigate 
the  grievance  of  watchfulness,  by  considering 
it  as  a  sort  of  prolongation  of  life ;  as  the  gift 
of  more  minntee  granted  for  meditation  and 
prayer.  I  f  we  are  not  able  to  employ  it  to  either 
of  these  purpoees,  there  is  a  fVesh  occasion  fbr 
exercising  that  reeignation  which  will  be  ac 
eepted  fer  both. 

If  reason  be  stOl  oontinoed,  ^et  with  suffer- 
ings too  intense  fbr  any  devotional  duty,  the 
nek  Christian  may  take  comfort  that  the  busi- 
ness of  life  was  accomplished  before  the  sickness 
began.  He  will  not  be  terrified  if  duties  are 
•uperseded ;  if  means  are  at  an  end  ;  for  he  has 
Bothing  to  do  but  to  die.  This  is  the  act  for 
which  all  other  acta,  all  other  duties,  all  other 
means,  will  have  been  preparing  him.  He  who 
has  long  been  habituated  to  l«»k  death  in  the 
face,  who  has  oflen  anticipated  the  agonies  of 
diseolvin|  nature ;  who  has  accustomed  himself 
to  pray  for  support  under  them,  will  now  foel 
the  blossed  eflect  of  those  petitions,  which  have 
been  kmg  treasured  in  heaven.  To  those  anti- 
cipatory prayers  he  may,  perhaps,  now  owe  the 
humble  confidence  of  hope  in  thie  inevitable 
boor.  Habituated  to  ihe  contemplation,  be  will 
not,  at  least,  have  the  dreadful  addition  of  sur- 

frise  and  novelty  to  aggravate  the  trying  scene. 
t  has  long  been  familiar  to  bflf  mind,  though 
hitherto  it  could  only  operate  with  the  inferior 
force  of  a  picture  to  a  reality.  He  will  not, 
however,  have  so  much  scared  his  imsgination 
by  the  terrors  of  death,  as  invigorated  his  spirit 
by  looking  beyond  them  to  the  blessedness  which 
follows.  Faith  will  not  so  much  dwell  on  the 
opening  grave,  as  shoot  forward  to  the  glories  to 
which  it  leads.    The  hope  of  Heaven  will  soflen 


the  pangs  which  lie  in  the  way  to  k.  On  Retl«i« 

then,  he  will  fix  his  eyes  rather  than  on  the 
awful  intervening  circumstances.  He  will  not 
dwell  on  the  strogrle  which  is  for  a  moment, 
but  on  the  crown  which  is  forever.  He  will  en* 
deavoor  to  think  less  of  death  than  of  its  con. 
queror ;  less  of  the  grave  than  of  its  spoiler ;  lese 
of  the  body  in  ruins  than  of  the  spirit  in  glory  : 
less  of  the  darkness  of  hu  dosing  day  than  of 
the  opening  dawn  of  immortality.  In  some 
brighter  moments,  when  viewing  his  eternal  re. 
demption  drawing  nigh,  as  if  the  freed  spirit  had 
already  burst  its  prison  walls,  as  if  the  manu. 
mission  had  actually  taken  place,  he  is  ready 
exultingly  to  exclaim,  *  My  soul  is  eecaped,  the 
snare  is  broken,  and  I  am  delivered.* 

Eternal  things  now  assume  their  proper  mag- 
nitude, for  he  ^holds  them  in  the  true  point  of 
vision.  He  has  ceased  to  lean  on  the  world,  (at 
he  has  found  it  both  a  reed  and  a  spear ;  it  has 
failed,  and  it  has  pierced  him.  He  leans  not  on 
himself^  for  he  has  long  known  his  own  weak- 
ness. He  leans  not  on  his  virtues,  for  his  re- 
newed mind  has  shown  him  that  they  can  do 
nothing  for  him.  Had  he  no  better  refuge,  he 
feels  that  his  sun  would  set  in  darkness ;  bis 
lifo  cloee  in  despair. 

He  suffers  not  his  thoughts  to  dwell  on  life. 
His  retrospections  are  at  an  end.  His  prospects 
as  to  this  world  are  at  an  end  also.  He  com 
mits  himself  unreservedly  to  his  heavenly  Fa- 
ther.  But  though  secure  of  the  port,  he  maj 
still  dread  the  passage.  The  Christian  will  re- 
joice that  his  reet  is  at  hand ;  the  man  maj 
shudder  at  the  unknown  transit  If  faith  ie 
strong,  nature  is  weak.  Nay,  in  this  awful 
exigence,  strong  faith  is  sometimes  tendered 
faint  through  th%  weakness  of  nature. 

At  the  moment  when  his  foith  is  lookiag 
round  for  every  additional  confirmation,  lie  may 
rejoioe  in  those  bleased  oertaintiea,  those  gl^ 
rious  reslixations  which  Scripture  affords.  Ha 
may  take  comfort  that  the  etroageet  attestations 
given  by  the  apoetles  to  the  reality  of  the  hea- 
venly  state  were  not  conjectural.  They,  to  use 
the  words  of  our  Saviour,  spake  what  they  knew, 
and  testified  what  they  bad  seen.  *  I  reckon,' 
says  St  Paul,  *  that  the  sfHiclions  of  this  pre- 
sent  life  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
(he  glory  that  shall  be  revealed.'  He  said  thie 
after  he  had  been  caught  up  into  the  third  Hea. 
ven  ;  after  be  had  beheld  the  gloriee  to  which 
he  alludes.  The  author  of  the  Apocalyptic 
vision  having  described  the  ineffable  glories  of 
the  new  Jerusalem,  thus  puts  new  life  and  power 
into  his  description,  *  I  John,  saie  theee  thing* 
and  heard  them.' 

The  power  of  distinguishing  objects  inereasee 
with  our  approach  to  them.  The  Christian  feels 
that  be  is  entering  on  a  state  where  every  care 
will  cease,  every  fear  vanish,  every  desire  be 
fulfilled,  every  sin  be  done  away,  every  grace 
perfected.  Where  there  will  be  no  more  tempta- 
tions to  resist,  no  more  passions  to  subdue ;  no 
more  insensibility  to  mercies,  no  more  deadness 
in  service,  no  more  wandering  in  Prayer,  no 
more  sorrow  to  be  felt  for  himself^  nor  tears  to 
be  shed  for  others.  He  is  going  where  his  de- 
votion will  be  without  languor ;  bis  love  without 
alloy ;  his  doubts,  certainty ;  his  expectation,  en* 
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joyroent   nts  hope,  fraition.  All  will  be  perfect, 
for  God  will  be  mil  in  alL 

The  period  at  length  mrrives  when  we  maet 
■Qmmon  ell  the  fortitude  of  the  rational  being, 
all  the  resignation  of  the  devout  Christian.  The 
principles  we  have  been  learning,  the  prayers 
we  have  ottered,  must  now  be  made  practical. 
The  speculations  we  have  admired,  we  must 
now  realize.  All  that  we  have  been  studying 
was  in  order  to  furnish  materials  for  this  grand 
exigence.  All  the  strength  we  have  been  col- 
lecting must  now  be  brought  into  action.  We 
must  now  draw  to  a  point  all  the  scattered  ar- 
guments, all  the  several  motives,  all  the  indi- 
vidual supports,  all  the  cheering  promises  of 
Christianity.  We  must  exeroplily  all  the  rules 
we  have  given  to  others ;  we  must  embody  all 
the  resolutions  we  have  formed  for  ourselves ; 
we  must  reduce  our  precepts  to  experience  ;  we 
most  pass  from  discourses  on  submission  to  its 
exercise ;  from  dissertations  on  suffering  to  sus> 
toining  it  We  most  heroically  call  up  the  de- 
termination of  oar  better  days.  We  must  recol- 
lect what  we  have  said  of  the  supporters  of  foith 
and  hope  when  our  strength  was  in  full  vigour, 
when  oar  heart  was  at  ease,'apd  oar  mind  un- 
distorbed.  Let  us  collect  all  that  remains' to  us 
of  mental  strength.  Let  us  implore  the  aid  of 
holy  hope  and  fervent  faith  to  show  that  religion 
is  not  a  beantiful  theory,  but  a  soul-sustaining 
truth. 

Let  us  endeavoar  without  harassing  scrutiny, 
or  distressing  doubt,  to  act  on  the  principles 
which  our  sounder  judgment  formerly  admitted. 
T^t*  strongest  faith  is  wanted  in  the  hardest 
trials.  Under  those  trials,  to  the  confirmed 
Christian,  the  highest  degree  of  grace  is  com. 
monlf  imparted.  Let  us  not  impair  that  faith 
on  which  we  rested  when  our  mind  was  strong, 
by  sospeoting  ito  validity  now  it  is  weak.  That 
which  had  our  full  assent  in  perfect  health, 
which  was  then  firmly  rooted  in  our  spirit,  and 
groanddd  in  our  understanding,  must  not  be 
unfixed  by  the  doubts  of  an  enfee  bled  reason, 
•nd  the  scruples  of  an  impaired  judg  ment  We 
may  not  be  able  to  determine  on  the  reasona- 
bleness of  propositions,  but  we  ma^r  derive 
•trong  consolation  from  conclusions  which  were 
once  fully  established  in  our  mind. 

Even  u  prayer  were  as  worthless,  with  respect 
to  present  advanUges,  and  reliffion  as  bnrthen- 
iome  as  some  suppose,  it  would  be  a  sufficient 
vindication  of  both  that  they  lead  to  eternal 
bliss.  Of  the  precise  nature  of  that  bliss,  the 
Soriptare  account  is  calculated  rather  to  quicken 
fiuth  than  gratify  cariosity.  There  the  appro- 
priate promises  to  •pirituai  beings  are  parelj 


spiritual.  It  is  enough  for  believers  to  know 
that  the^  shall  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord  ;  and 
though  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be, 
yet  we  know  that  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall 
be  like  Him.  In  the  vision  of  the  Supreme 
Good,  there  must  be  supreme  folicity.  Our  ca- 
pacities of  knowledge  and  happiness  shall  be 
commensurate  with  our  duration.  On  earth, 
part  of  our  enjoy  ment — a  most  fallacious  part — 
consists  in  fVaming  new  objects  for  our  wishes ; 
in  heaven  there  shall  remain  in  as  no  snch  dis- 
quieting desires,  for  all  which  can  be  found  we 
shall  find  in  God.  We  shall  not  know  our  Re- 
deemer bj  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  we  shall 
see  Him  as  he  is ;  our  knowledge,  therefore,  will 
be  clear,  because  it  will  be  intuitive. 

It  is  a  glorious  part  of  the  promised  bliss,  that 
the  book  of  prophecy  shall  be  realized ;  the  book 
of  providence  displayed,  eserj  mysterious  dis- 
pensation unfolded,  not  by  conjecture,  but  by 
vision.  In  the  grand  general  view  of  Revela- 
tion, minute  description  would  be  below  our 
ideas;  circumstential  details  would  be  dispa- 
raging ;  they  would  debase  what  they  pretend 
to  exalt  Those  sublime  neg stives — *  Eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  thot  love  Him  ;'  fill  the 
soul  witli  loftier  conceptions  of  eternal  joys  than 
all  the  elaborate  but  degrading  dehneations 
which  have  been  sometimes  attempted.  We 
cannot  conceive  the  blessings  prepared  for  us, 
until  he  who  has  prepared  reveal  them. 

If^  indeed,  the  blessedness  of  the  eternal  world 
could  be  describ^  new  faculties  must  be  given 
us  to  comprehend  it.  If  it  could  be  conceived, 
its  glories  would  be  lowered,  and  our  admiring 
wonder  diminished.  The  wealth  that  can  be 
counted  has  bounds ;  the  blessings  that  can  be 
calculated  have  limits.  We  now  rejoice  in  the 
expectation  of  happiness  inconceivable.  To  have 
conveyed  it  to  our  full  apprehension,  our  con- 
ceptions  of  it  must  then  be  token  fVom  some- 
thing with  which  we  are  already  acquainted, 
and  we  should  be  sure  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  things  unseen,  by  a  comparison  with  even 
the  best  of  the  things  which  are  seen.  In  short, 
if  the  state  of  heaven  were  attempted  to  be  let 
down  to  human  intelligence,  it  would  be  far  in- 
ferior to  the  glorious  bat  indistinct  glimpses 
which  we  now  catoh  ftora  the  oracles  of  Uod, 
of  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory.  What 
Christian  does  not  exult  in  the  grand  outline 
of  unknown,  animaj^ined,  yet  consummate  bliss 
— In  Tht  presence  is  the  fulness  of  joy,  and  at 
Thy  right  band  are  pieasures  for  evermore  7 
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ESSAYS 

ON   VARIOUS   SUBJECTS, 

PBINCIPALLT   DK8I0NBD   FOK   TOUNO  L1.DIK8. 

'*  As  for  yoU|  I  shall  adrise  yoa  in  a  few  words  :  aspire  onlj  to  those  virtues  that  are  pecitluv 
W      TO  TouB  SBZ  ;  follow  your  natural  modestji  and  think  it  your  greatest  commendation  not  to  be 
talked  of  one  way  or  the  other.** — Oration  of  Pericles  to  the  Atkenian  Women. 

[First  published  in  1777.] 


TO  MRS.  MONTAGU* 

Madam, — ^If  you  were  only  one  of  the  finest  writers  of  your  time,  you  would  probably  have 
escaped  the  trouble  of  this  address,  which  is  drawn  on  yon,  less  by  the  lustre  of  your  under- 
standing, than  by  the  amiable  qualities  of  your  heart. 

As  the  followmg  pages  are  written  with  an  humble  but  earnest  wish  to  promote  the  interests 
of  virtue,  as  far  as  the  very  limited  abilities  of  the  author  allow ;  there  is,  I  flatter  myself,  a 
peculiar  propriety  in  inscribing  them  to  you,  madam,  who,  while  your  works  convey  instruction 
and  delight  to  the  beet  informed  of  the  other  sex,  furnish,  by  your  conduct,  an  admirable 
pattern  of  life  and  manners  to  your  own.  And  I  can  with  truth  remark,  that  those  graces  of 
conversation,  which  would  be  the  first  praise  of  almost  any  other  character,  constitute  but  an 
inferior  part  of  yours. 

I  am,  madam,  with  the  highest  esteem, 
,  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Bristol,  May  20,  1777.  HANNAH  MORE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  with  the  utmost  dfmaence  that  the  following  pages  are  submitted  to  the  inspection  of 
the  public  :  yet  however  the  limited  abilities  of  the  author  may  have  prevented  her  from  suc- 
ceeuing  to  her  wish  in  the  execution  of  her  present  attempt,  she  humbly  trusts  that  the  upright- 
ness of  her  intention  will  procure  it  a  candid  and  favourable  reception.  The  following  little  Essays 
are  chiefly  calculated  for  the  younger  part  of  her  own  sex,  who,  she  flatters  herself,  will  not 
esteem  them  the  less,  because  they  were  written  immediately  for  their  service.  She  by  no 
means  pretends  to  have  composed  a  regular  system  of  morals,  or  a  finished  plan  of  conduct : 
she  has  only  endeavoured  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  such  circumstances  as  seemed  to  her  sus* 
ceptible  of  some  improvement,  and  on  such  subjects  as  she  imagined  were  par^cularly  interest* 
ing  to  young  ladies,  on  their  first  introduction  into  the  world.  She  hopes  they  will  not  be 
offended  if  she  has  occasionally  pointed  out  certain  qualities  and  suggested  certain  tempers  and 
dispositions,  as  pecultarly  feminine,  and  hazarded  some  observations  which  naturally  arose  from 
the  subject  on  tue  diflfcrent  characters  which  mark  the  sexes.  And  here  again  she  takes  the 
liberty  to  repeat  that  these  distinctions  cannot  be  too  nicely  maintained  ;  for  besides  those 
important  qualities  conunon  to  both,  each  sex  has  its  respective,  appropriated  qualifications, 
which  would  cease  to  be  meritorious  the  instant  they  ceased  to  be  appropriated.  Nature,  pro- 
priety, and  custom,  have  prescribed  certain  bounds  to  each  ;  bounds  which  the  prudent  and  the 
candid  will  never  attempt  to  break  down  ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  highly  impolitic  to  annihilate 
distinctions  from  which  each  acquires  excellence,  and  to  attempt  mnovations  by  which  both 
would  be  losers. 

Women  therefore  never  understand  their  own  interests  so  little,  as  when  they  affect  those 
qualities  and  accomplishments,  from  the  want  of  which  they  derive  their  highest  merit. 
**The  porcelain  clay  of  human  kind,'*  says  an  admired  writer,  speaking  of  the  sex :  greater 
delicacy  evidently  implies  greater  fragility ;  and  this  weakness,  natural  and  moral,  clearly  points 
out  the  necessity  of  a  superior  degree  of  caution,  retirement,  and  reserve. 

If  the  author  may  be  allowed  to  keep  up  the  allusion  of  the  poet  just  quoted,  she  would  ask 
if  we  do  not  put  the  finest  vases  and  the  costliest  images  in  places  of  the  greatest  security,  and 
most  remote  from  any  probability  of  accident  or  destruction  1  By  being  so  situated,  they  find 
their  protection  in  their  weakness,  and  their  safety  in  their  delicacy.  This  metaphor  is  far  from 
being  used  with  a  design  qf  placing  young  ladies  in  a  trival,  unimportant  light;  it  is  only 

*  This  tnfcnlons  lady's  maldon  name  was  Robinson,  and  her  broihrr  wnn  the  eccentric  Lord  Rokeby.  She  dia4 
In  tflOO,  haTtng  been  a  widow  many  yf^am.  Her  rorrrspondenee  exhibits  abundnnt  proor  of  ibe  goodoeas  of  her 
Iwtrt,  at  her  "'  CMsy  on  Shakapeare**  does  of  taste  and  aceompllshmenta.— £d. 
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uftroduced  to  insinuate,  that  where  there  is  more  beauty  and  more  weakness,  there  should  be 
greater  circumspection  and  superior  prudence. 

Men,  on  the  contrary,  are  formed  for  the  more  public  exhibitions  on  the  great  theatre  of  human 
life.  Like  the  stronger  and  more  substantial  wares,  they  derive  no  injury,  and  lose  no  polish, 
by  being  always  exposed,  and  engaged  in  the  constant  commerce  of  the  world.  It  is  their 
proper  element,  where  they  respire  their  natural  air,  and  exert  their  noblest  powers,  in  situations 
which  call  them  into  action.  They  were  mtended  by  Providence  for  the  bustling  scenes  of  life ; 
to  appear  terrible  in  arms,  useful  in  commerce,  shining  in  counsels. 

The  author  fears  it  will  be  hazarding  a  very  bold  remark,  in  the  opinion  of  many  ladies,  when 
■he  adds,  that  the  female  mind,  in  general,  does  not  appear  capable  of  attaining  so  high  a 
degree  of  perfection  in  science  as  the  male.  Yet  she  hopes  to  be  forsiven  when  uie  observes 
also,  that  as  it  does  not  seem  to  derive  the  chief  portion  of  its  excellence  from  extraordinary 
abilities  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  at  all  lessened  by  the  imputation  of  not  possessing  them.  It  is 
readily  allowed  that  the  sex  have  lively  imaginations,  and  those  exquisite  perceptions  jof  the 
beautiful  and  defective,  which  come  under  the  denomination  of  taste.  But  pretensions  to  that 
strength  of  intellect  which  is  requisite  to  penetrate  into  the  abstruser  walks  lof  literature,  it 
is  presumed  they  will  readily  relinquish.  There  are  green  pastuies,  and  pleasant  valleys,  where 
the^  may  wander  with  safety  to  themselves,  and  deliflht  to  others.  They  may  cultivate  the  roses 
of  imagination,  and  the  valuable  fruits  of  morals  andcriticism  ;  but  the  steeps  of  Parnassus  few, 
comparatively,  have  attempted  to  scale  with  success.  And  when  it  is  considered,  that  manv 
languages  and  many  sciences  must  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  poetical  composition,  it  wiU 
appear  less  strange.  The  lofty  epic,  the  pointed  satire,  and  the  more  daring  and  successful 
flights  of  the  tragic  muse,  seem  reserved  for  the  bold  adventurers  of  the  other  sex. 

Nor  does  this  assertion,  it  is  apprehend^,  at  all  injure  the  interests  of  the  women ;  they 
have  other  pretensions  on  which  to  value  themselves,  and  other  qualities  much  better  calculated 
to  answer  their  particular  purposes.  We  are  enamoured  of  the  soft  strains  of  the  Sicilian  and 
{he  Mantuan  muse,*  while  to  the  sweet  notes  of  the  pastoral  reed,  they  sing  the  contentions  of 
the  shepherds,  the  blessings  of  love,  or  the  innocent  delights  of  rural  life.  Has  it  ever  been 
ascribed  to  them  as  a  defect  that  their  eclogues  do  not  treat  of  active  scenes,  of  busy  cities,  and 
of  wasting  war  1  No  :  their  simplicity  is  their  perfection,  and  they  are  only  blamed  when  they 
have  too  httle  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lofty  bards  who  strung  their  bolder  harps  to  higher  measures  and  sung 
the  "wrath  of  Peleus^  son,"  and  "man's  first  disobedience,"!  have  never  been  censured  for 
want  of  sweetness  and  refinement.  The  sublime,  the  nervous,  and  the  masculine,  characterize 
their  compositions  ;  as  the  beautiful,  the  soft,  and  the  deUcate,  mark  those  of  the  others.  Gran- 
deur, dignity,  and  force,  distinguish  the  one  species ;  ease,  simplicity,  and  purity,  the  other. 
Both  shme  from  tKeir  native,  distinct,  unborrowed  merits,  not  from  those  which  are  foreign, 
adventitious,  and  unnatural.  Yet  those  excellences  which  make  up  the  essential  and  constit- 
uent parts  of  poetry,  they  have  in  common. 

Women  have  generally  quicker  perceptions  ;  men  have  juster  sentiments. — Women  consider 
how  things  may  be  prettily  said  ;  men,  how  they  may  be  properly  said.  In  women  (young  ones 
at  least),  speaking  accompanies  and  sometimes  precedes  reflection ;  in  men,  reflection  is  the 
antecedent. — Women  speak  to  shine  or  to  please  ;  men,  to  convince  or  confute. — Women  ad- 
mire what  is  brilliant ;  men,  what  is  solid. — Women  prefer  an  extemporaneous  sally  of  wit,  or 
a  sparkling  efiiision  of  fancy,  before  the  most  accurate  reasoning,  or  the  most  laborious  investir 
gation  of  facts. — In  literary  composition,  women  are  pleased  with  point,  turn,  and  antithesis  ; 
men,  with  observation,  and  a  just  deduction  of  eflfects  from  their  causes. — Women  are  fond  of 
incident,  men  of  argument. — Women  admire  passionately,  men  approve  cautiously  .^^.-'One  sex 
will  think  they  betray  a  want  of  feeling  to  be  moderate  in  their  applause,  the  other  will  bo 
afraid  of  exposing  a  want  of  judgment  by  being  in  raptures  with  any  thing.-^Men  refuse  to 
give"* way  to  the  emotions  they^actually  feel,  whue  women  sometimes  affect  to  be  transported  / 
beyond  what  the  occasion  will  justify.  * 

As  a  farther  confirmation  of  what  has  been  advanced  on  the  different  bent  of  the  understandr 
ing  in  the  sexes,  it  may  be  observed,  that  we  have  heard  of  many  female  wits,  but  never  of  one  n 
female  logician— of  many  admirable  writers  of  memoirs,  but  never  of  one  chronologer. — In  the 
boundless  and  aerial  regions  of  romance,  and  in  that  fashionable  species  of  composition  which 
succeeded  it,  and  which  carries  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  manners  of  the  world,  the  women 
cannot  be  excelled :  this  imaginary  soil  they  have  a  peculiar  talent  for  cultivating,  because  here, 

"  Invention  labours  more,  and  Judgment  lesa," 

The  merit  of  this  kind  of  writing  consists  in  the  vraisemblance  to  re^l  life  as  to  the  events 
themselves,  with  a  certain  elevation  in  the  narrative,  which  places  them,  if  not  above  what  is 
natural,  yet  above  what  is 'common.  It  farther  consists  in  the  art  of  interesting  the  tender  feel- 
ings by  a  pathetic  representation  of  those  minute,  endearing,  domestic  circumstances,  which  take 
captive  the  soul  before  it  has  time  to  shield  itself  with  the  annour  of  reflection.  To  amuse, 
lamer  than  to  instruct,  or  to  instruct  indirectly  by  short  inferences,  drawn  from  a  long  concata- 

*  nuMcritos  in  his  Idyls,  and  Virgil  in  Ills  Bacoltos  t  Homer  in  the  Iliad,  and  Milton  in  Paradise  Lost. 
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auum  of  ciicttinsUiicM,  is  at  once  the  butinoM  of  thu  eoft  of  coii^oiitioiit  and  one  of  tht 
characteristics  of  female  genius.* 

In  short,  it  appears  tfa^  the  mind  in  each  sez  has  some  natural  kind  of  bias,  which  consti- 
)  tutes  a  distinction  of  character ;  and  that  the  happiness  of  both  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on 
^  the  preservation  and  observance  of  this  distinction.  For  where  would  be  the  superior  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  resulting  from  mixed  conversation,  if  this  difference  were  abolished  ?  If  the 
qualities  of  both  were  invariably  and  exactly  the  same,  no  benefit  or  entertainment  would  anse 
ttom  the  tedious  and  insipid  uniformity  of  such  an  intercourse ;  whereas  considerable  advan- 
tages are  reaped  from  a  select  society  of  both  sexes.  The  rough  angles  and  asperities  of  male 
manners  areunperoeptiblv  filed,  and  gradually  worn  smooth,  by  the  potishing  of  female  conver- 
sation, and  the  refining  or  female  taste  ;  while  the  ideas  of  women  acquire  strength  and  sohdity, 
by  their  associating  with  sensible,  intelligent,  and  judicions  men. 

On  the  whole  (even  if  fsme  be  the  object  of  pursuit),  is  it  not  better  to  succeed  as  women, 
than  to  fail  as  men  t  to  shine,  by  walking  honourably  in  the  road  which  nature,  custom,  and 
education  seem  to  have  marked  out,  rather  than  to  counteract  them  all,  by  moving  awkwardly 
in  a  path  diametrically  opposite  1  to  be  good  originals,  rather  than  bad  imitators  t — ^in  a  word,  to 
be  excellent  women,  rather  than  indifferent  meal 


ON  DISSIPATION. 
Xtaf {4«  eaU  AlUtm»$  tnc^Fte.'— PmiAacA. 

As  an  argument  in  favour  of  modem  manners, 
it  has  been  pleaded,  that  the  softer  vices  of 
luxury  and  dissipation  belong  rather  to  gentle 
and  yielding  tempers,  than  to  such  as  are  rug- 
fled  and  ferocious :  that  they  are  vices  which 
mcrease  civilization,  and  tend  to  promote  re- 
finement, and  the  cultivation  of  humanity. 

But  this  is  an  assertion,  the  truth  of  which 
the  experience  of  all  ages  contradicts.  Nero 
was  not  less  a  tyrant  for  being  a  fiddler :  hef 
who  vrished  the  whole  Roman  people  had  but 
one  neck,  that  he  might  despatch  them  at  a 
blow,  was  himself  the  most  debauched  man  in 
Home ;  and  Sydney  and  Russel  were  con- 
demned to  bleed  under  the  most  barbarous, 
though  most  dissipated  and  voluptuous  reign, 
that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  Britain. 

The  love  of  dissipation  is,  I  believe,  allowed 
to  be  the  reigning  evil  of  the  present  day.  It 
is  an  evil  which  many  content  themselves  with 
regretting,  without  seeking  to  redress.  A  dis- 
sipated hfe  is  censured  in  the  very  act  of  dissi- 
Sation,  and  prodigality  of  time  is  as  {[ravely 
eclaimed  against  at  the  card-table  as  m  the 
pulmt. 

The  lover  of  dancing  censures  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  theatre  for  their  dulness,  and  the 
gamester  blames  them  both  for  their  levity, 
she  wfaMMO  whole  soul  is  swallowed  up  m 
**  opera  ecstasies,"  is  astonished  that  her  ac- 
<|naintance  can  spend  whole  nights  in  preying, 
like  haipiee,  on  the  fortunes  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  :  while  the  grave,  sober  sinner,  who 
passes  her  pale  and  anxious  vigils  in  this 
fashionable  sort  of  pillaginv,  is  no  less  surprised 
how  the  other  can  waste  ner  precious  time  in 
hearing  sounds  for  which  she  has  no  taste^  in 
a  language  she  does  not  understand. 

In  short,  every  one  seems  convinced  that  the 

evil  BO  much  complained  of  does  really  exist 


somewhere,  thou^  all  are  inwardly  persuaded 
that  it  is  not  with  themselves.  All  desire  a 
general  reformation,  but  few  will  listen  to  pro- 
posals of  particular  amendment ;  the  body  must 
be  restored,  but  each  limb  begs  to  remain  as  it 
is  ;  and  accusations  which  concern  all,  will  be* 
likely  to  affect  none.  They  think  that  sin,  like 
matter,  is  divisible,  and  that  what  is  scattered 
among  so  many,  cannot  materially  affect  any 
one  ;  and  thus  mdividuals  contribute  separately 
to  that  evil  which  they  in  general  lament. 

The  prevailing  manners  of  an  age  depend 
more  than  we  are  aware,  or  are  willing  to  ulow, 
on  the  conduct  of  the  women  ;  -this  is  one  of 
the  principal  hinges  on  which  the  great  machine  v 
of  human  society  turns.  Those  who  allow  the 
influence  which  female  graces  have,  in  con- 
tributing to  polish  the  manners  of  men,  would 
do  well  to  reflect  how  great  an  influence  female 
morals  must  also  have  on  their  conduct.  How 
much,  then,  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Biit- 
ish  ladies  should  ever  sit  down  contented  to 
polish,  when  they  are  able  to  reform  *,  to  enter- 
tain, when  they  might  instruct ;  and  to  dazzle 
for  an  hour,  when  they  are  candidates  for 
eternity ! 

Under  the  dispensation  of  Mahomet^s  law, 
indeed,  these  mental  excellences  cannot  be  ex- 
pected, because  the  women  are  shot  out  from 
all  opportunities  of  instruction,  and  excluded 
from  the  endowing  pleasures  of  a  delightful 
and  equal  society ;  and,  as  a  charming  poet 
sings,  are  taught  to  beUeve,  that 


For  their  InflMrior  nomree, 


Fonn'd  to  delif  ht,  and  Iwppy  by  deiiglMinff, 
Heav'n  hu  re«enr'd  no  future  poradiae, 
But  MdM  them  rove  the  pothe  oT  blim,  eeeiirs 
OfiotsI  death,  sod  careleee  of  bereofter.** 

Dr,  JoknmCM  Irttu. 

These  act  consistently  in  studying  jione  but 
exterior  graces,  in  cultivatii^  only  personal  at- 
tractions, and  in  trying  to  lighten  the  intolerable 
burden  of  time,  by  the  most  frivolous  and  vain 

*  The  author  does  not  apprehend  it  makcK  Against  ber  oinm  \h  poeition,  t^at  this  natioa  ean  bout  a  female  cvitio, 
po«t,  hiftCorian,  linfEUivl,  philoBopher,  end  niorallet,  equal  to  moei  of  the  other  oex.  To  iheoe  particular  tustanooe 
others  miglii  be  adduced ;  but  It  is  presumed,  that  they  only  aiaiid  aa  excoptiooa  againat  the  rule,  wiiboat  tending 
lA  Invalidate  the  rote  itaelf. 

[The  Isdiee  here  indtrectly  complimented,  appear  to  be  Mrs.  Montagu  ;  Miaa  Aikin,  aflervard  Mra.  Barbaed  ; 
Mra.  Macauiey ;  Mrs  Blliabcth  Caitor;  Mrs.  Chspooc ;  and  perhapa  Mrs  LeoiHix.>-ftD. 

t  Ths  tittpsriiir  Caligula. 
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amuMmentfl.  They  act  in  consequence  of  their 
own  blind  belief,  and  the  tyranny  of  their  de- 
■potic  masters  ;  for  they  have  neither  the  free- 
dom of  a  present  choice,  nor  the  proqiect  of  a 
future  being 

But  in  this  land  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
where  there  is  as  little  despotism  eiercised 
over  the  minds  as  over  the  persons  of  women, 
they  have  every  liberty  of  choice,  and  every 
opportunity  of  improvement ;  and  how  greatly 
does  this  increase  their  obligation  to  be  exem- 
plary in  their  general  conduct,  attentive  to  the 
government  of  their  families,  and  instrumental 
to  the  good  order  of  society  ! 

She  who  is  at  a  loss  to  find  amusements  at 
home,  can  no  longer  apologise  for  her  dissipa- 
tion abroad,  by  saying  she  is  deprived  of  the 
benefit  and  the  pleasure  of  books ;  and  she  who 
regrets  being  doomed  to  a  state  of  dark  and 
gloomy  ignorance,  by  the  injustice  or  tyranny 
of  the  men,  complains  of  an  evil  which  does 
not  exist. 

It  is  a  question  frequently  in  the  months  of  illit- 
erate and  dissipated  females—**  What  ffood  is 
there  in  reading  1  to  what  end  does  it  conduce  V* 
It  is,  however,  too  obvious  to  need  insisting  on, 
that  unless  perverted,  as  the  best  things  may 
be,  reading  answers  many  excellent  purposes 
besides  the  great  leading  one,  and  is  perhaps 
the  safest  remedy  for  dissipation.  She  who 
dedicates  a  portion  of  her  leisure  to  useful 
reading,  feels  her  mind  in  a  constant  progres- 
sive state  of  improvement,  while  the  mind  of  a 
dissipated  woman  is  conlinually  losing  ground. 
An  active  spirit  rejoiceth,  like  the  sun,  to  run 
his  daily  course  ;  while  indolence,  like  tlie  dial 
of  Ahaz,  goes  backwards.  The  advantages 
which  the  understanding  receives  from  poute 
Uteraiure,  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  enu- 
merate ;  its  effects  on  the  moral  temper  is  the 
present  object  of  consideration.  The  remark 
may  perhaps  be  thought  too  strong,  but  I  be- 
lieve It  is  true,  that  next  to  religious  influences, 
a  habit  of  study  is  the  most  probable  preserv- 
ative of  the  virtue  of  yoting  persons.  Those 
who  caltivate  letters  have  rarely  a  strong  pas- 
sion for  promiscuous  visiting,  or  dissipated  so- 
ciety ;  study,  therefore,  induces  a  relisn  for  do- 
mestic life,  the  most  desirable  temper  in  the 
world  for  women.  Studv,  as  it  rescues  the 
mind  from  an  inordinate  fondness  for  gaming, 
dress,  and  public  amusements,  is  an  economical 
propensity  ;  for  a  lady  may  read  at  much  less 
expense  than  she  can  play  at  cards ;  as  it  re- 
quires some  application,  it  gives  the  mind  a 
habit  of  industry ;  as  it  is  a  relief  against  that 
mental  disease,  which  the  French  emphatically 
call  enmOf  it  cannot  fail  of  being  beneficial  to 
the  temper  and  spirits,  I  mean  in  the  moderate 
degree  in  which  ladies  are  supposed  to  use  it ; 
as  an  enemy  to  indolence,  it  becomes  a  social 
virtue  *,  as  it  demands  the  full  exertion  of  our 
talents,  it  grows  a  rational  duty ;  and  when  di- 
rected to  the  knowledj^  of  the  Supreme  Being 
and  his  laws,  it  rises  into  an  act  of  religion. 

The  rage  for  reformation  commonly  shows 
itself  in  a  violent  seal  for  suppressing  what  is 
wrong,  rather  thanin  a  prudent  attention  to  es- 

Vol.  II. 


tablish  what  is  right ;  but  we  shall  never  obtain 
a  fair  garden  merely  by  rootuig  up  weeds ;  we 
mast  also  plant  flowers ;  for  the  natural  rich- 
ness of  the  soil  we  have  been  clearing  will 
not  sufier  it  to  lie  barren ;  but  whether  it  shall 
be  vainly  or  beneficially  prolific,  depends  on  the 
culture.  What  the  present  age  has  gained  on 
one  side,  by  a  more  enlarged  and  Uberal  way  of 
thinking,  seems  to  be  lost  on  the  other,  by  ex- 
cessive freedom  and  unbounded-  indulgence. 
Knowledge  is  not,  as  heretofore,  confined  to 
the  dull  cloister,  or  the  gloomy  college ;  but 
disseminated,  to  a  certain  degree,  among  both 
sexes,  and  almost  all  ranks.  The  only  misfor- 
tune is,  that  these  opportunities  do  not  seem  to 
be  so  wisely  improved,  or  turned  to  so  good 
an  account,  as  might  be  wished.  Books  of  a 
pernicious,  idle,  and  frivolous  sort  are  too  much 
multiplied ;  and  it  is  from  the  very  redundancy 
of  them  tl^at  true  knowledge  is  so  scarce,  and 
the  habit  of  dissipation  so  much  increased 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  prevailing 
character  of  the  present  age  is  not  that  of 
gross  immorality  ;  but  if  this  is  meant  of  those 
m  the  higher  walks  of  life,  it  is  easy  to  discern, 
that  there  can  be  but  little  merit  in  abstaining 
from  crimes  which  there  is  but  little  temptation 
to  commit.  It  is,  however,  to  be  feared,  that 
a  gradual  defection  from  piety  will  in  time  draw 
after  it  all  the  bad  consequences  of  more  active 
vice  ;  for  whether  moun(k  and  fences  are  sud- 
denly destroyed  by  a  sweeping  torrent,  or  worn 
away  through  gradual  neglect,  the  effect  is 
equally  destructive.  As  a  rapid  fever  and  a 
consuming  hectic  are  alike  fatal  to  our  natural 
health,  so  are  flagrant  immorality  and  torpid 
indolence  to  our  moral  wellbeing. 

The  philosophical  doctrine  of  the  slow  re- 
cession of  bodies  from  the  sun,  is  a  Uvely  im- 
age of  the  reluctance  with  which  we  first  aban- 
don the  light  of  virtue.  The  beginning  of  folly, 
aud\the  first  entrance  on  a  dissipated  life,  cost 
some  pangs  to  a  well-disposed  heart ;  but  it  is 
surprising  to  see  how  soon  the  progress  ceases 
to  be  impeded  by  reflection,  or  slackened  by 
remorse.  For  it  is  in  moral  as  in  natural  things, 
the  motion  in  minds  as  well  as  bodies,  is  accel- 
erated by  a  nearer  approach  to  the  centre  to 
which  they  are  tending.  If  we  recede  slowly 
at  first  setting  out,  we  advance  rapidly  in  our 
future  course  ;  and  to  have  begup  to  be  wrong, 
is  already  to  have  made  a  great  progress. 

A  constant  habit  of  amusement  relaxes  the 
tone  of  the  mind,  and  renders  it  totally  inca- 
pable of  application,  study,  or  virtue.  Dissips/- 
tion  not  only  indisposes  its  votaries  to  every 
thing  useful  and  excellent,  but  disqualifies  them 
for  ue  enjoyment  of  pleasure  itself.  It  softens 
the  soul  so  much  that  the  most  superficial  em- 
ployment becomes  a  labdur,  arid  the  slightest 
mconvenience  an  agony.  The  luxurious  Syb- 
arite must  have  lost  all  sense  of  real  enjoy- 
ment, and  all  relish  for  true  gratification  before 
he  complained  that  be  could  not  sleep,  because 
the  rose-leaves  lay  double  under  him. 

Luxury  and  dissipation,  soft  and  gentle  as 
their  approaches  are,  and  silently  as  they  throw 
their  adken  chains  above  the  heart,  eoBlave  it 
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more  than  the  most  Bctire  and  turbulent  vices. 
The  mightieet  conooerors  have  been  conquered 
by  these  unarmed  foes  :  the  flowery  fetters  are 
fastened  before  they  are  felt.     The   blandish- 

•  ments  of  Circe  were  more  fatal  to  the  mariners 
of  Ulysses,  than  the  strength  of  Polypheme,  or 
the  brutality  of  the  Lestrigons.  Hercules,  after 
he  had  cleansed  the  Augean  stable,  and  per- 
formed all  the  other  lalMurs  enjoined  him  by 

.  Euristheus,  found  himself  a  slave  to  the  soft- 
nesses of  the  heart ;  and  he,  who  wore  a  club 
and  a  lion's  skin  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  con- 
descended  to  the  most  effeminate  employments 
to  gratify  a  criminal  weakness.  Hannibal,  who 
vanquished  mighty  nations,  was  himself  over- 
come by  the  love  of  pleasure ;  and  he,  who 
despised  cold,  and  want,  and  danger,  and  death, 
on  the  Alps,  was  conquered  and  undone  by  the 
dissolute  mdulgences  of  Capua. 

Before  the  hero  of  the  most  beautiful  and  vir- 
tuous romance  that  ever  was  written,  I  mean 
Telemachus,  landed  on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  he 
unfortunately  lost  his  prudent  companion,  Men- 
tor, in  whom  wisdom  is  so  finely  personified. 
At  first,  he  beheld  with  horror  the  wanton  and 
dissolute  manners  of  the  voluptuous  inhabitants ; 
the  ill  effects  of  their  example  were  not  immedi- 
ate :  he  did  not  fall  into  the  commission  of 
glaring  enormities ;  but  his  virtue  was  secretly 
and  imperceptibly  undermined,  his  heart  was 
softened  by  their  pernicious  society,  and  the 
nerve  of  resolution  was  slackened :  he  every 
day  beheld,  with  diminished  indignation,  the 
worship  which  was  offered  to  Venus ;  the  disor- 
ders ot  luxury  and  profaneness  became  less  and 
less  terrible,  and  the  infectious  air  of  the  coun- 
try enfeebled  his  courage,  and  relaxed  his  prin- 
.  ciples.  In  short,  he  had  ceased  to  love  virtue 
^  long  before  he  thought  of  committing  actual 

*  vice ;  and  the  duties  of  a  manly  piety  were 
burdensome  to  him,  before  he  was  so  debased 
as  to  offer  perfumes  and  burn  mcense  on  the 
altar  of  the  licentious  goddess.* 

"  Let  us  crown  ourselves  with  rosebuds,  be- 
fore they  be  withered,"  said  Solomon's  Ubertine. 
Alas !  he  did  not  reflect  that  they  withered  in 
the  very  gathering.  The  roses  of  pleasure  sel- 
dom last  long  enough  to  adorn  the  brow  of  him 
who  plucks  them  ;  for  they  are  the  only  roses 
which  do  not  retain  their  sweetness  after  tliey 
have  lost  their  beauty. 

The  heathen  poets  often  pressed  on  their 
readers  the  necessity  of  considering  the  short- 
ness of  hfe  as  an  incentive  to  pleasure  and 
voluptuousness ;  lest  the  season  for  indulging 
in  them  should  pass  unimproved.  The  dark 
and  uncertain  notions,  not  to  say  the  absolute 
disbelief,  which  they  entertained  of  a  future 
state,  is  the  only  apology  that  can  be  offered  for 
this  reasoning.     But,  while  we  censure  their 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  sdmirsble  than  the  manner  in 
which  this  allegory  i«  conducted ;  and  the  whole  work, 
nut  to  mention  its  iaiageti,  macbiiiery,  and  other  poetical 
beauties,  is  written  in  the  very  finest  stratn  of  morality. 
In  this  latter  respect,  tt  is  evidently  superior  to  the  works 
or  the  ancients,  tbe  morai  of  which  is  fhsquentiy  tainted 
Dy  the  groasnees  of  their  mythology.    Something  of  the 

{>urity  or  the  Christian  religion  may  be  discoveied  even 
n  Fenelon's  heathens,  and  they  catch  a  tincture  of  piety 
io  passing  tltroogh  Uie  haadsof  Uiu  amiable  prelMs. 


tenets,  lot  us  not  adopt  their  erron;  enon 
which  would  be  infinitely  more  inexcusable  in 
us,  who,  from  the  clearer  views  which  revela- 
tion has  given  us,  shall  not  have  their  ignorance 
or  their  doubts  to  plead.  It  were  well  if  w« 
availed  ourselves  of  that  portion  of  their  precept, 
which  inculcates  the  improvement  of  every  mo- 
ment of  our  time ;  but  not,  like  them,  to  dedi- 
cate the  moments  so  redeemed  to  the  pursuit  of 
sensual  and  perishable  pleasures,  but  to  the 
securing  of  those  which  are  spiritual  in  their 
nature,  and  eternal  in  their  duration. 

If,  indeed,  like  the  miserable*  beings  imaF- 
^ned  by  Swift,  with  a  view  to  cure  us  of  the 
irrational  deaire  after  immoderate  length  of  davs, 
we  were  condemned  to  a  wretched  eartnly 
immortality,  we  ^ould  have  an  excuse  for 
spending  some  portion  of  our  time  in  dissipa- 
tion, as  we  might  then  pretend,  with  some 
colour  of  reason,  that  we  proposed,  at  a  distant 
period,  to  enter  on  a  better  course  of  action. 
Or,  if  we  never  formed  any  such  resolution,  it 
would  make  no  material  difference  to  beings 
whose  state  was  already  unalterably  fixed.  But 
of  the  scanty  portion  of  days  assigned  to  oar 
lot,  not  one  should  be  lost  in  weak  and  irreso- 
lute procrastination. 

Those  who  have  not  yet  determined  on  the 
side  of  vanity,  who,  like  Hercules  (before  he 
knew  the  Queen  of  Lydia,  and  had  learned  to 
spin),  have  not  resolved  on  their  choice  between 
virtue  and  pleasure,  may  reflect,  that  it  is  still 
in  their  power  to  imitate  that  hero  in  his  noblo 
choice,  and  in  his  virtuous  rejection.  They 
may  also  reflect,  with  grateful  triumph,  that 
Christianity  furnishes  them  with  a  better  guide 
than  the  tutorof  Alcides,  and  with  a  surer  light 
than  the  doctrines  of  pagan  philosophy. 

It  is  far  from  my  design  severely  to  condemn 
the  innocent  pleasures  of  life  :  I  would  only  beff 
leave  to  observe,  that  those  which  are  criininu 
should  never  be  allowed  ;  and  that  eren  the 
most  innocent  will,  by  immoderate  use,  soon 
cease  to  be  so. 

The  women  of  this  country  were  not  sent 
into  the  world  to  shun  society,  but  to  embellish 
it ;  they  were  not  designed  for  wilds  and  soli- 
tudes, but  for  tbe  amiable  and  endearing  offices 
of  social  Ufe.  They  have  useful  sUtions  to  fill, 
and  important  characters  to  sustain.  They  are 
of  a  religion  which  does  not  impose  penances, 
but  enjoins  duties ;  a  religion  of  perfect  purKy, 
but  of  perfect  benevolence  also.  A  religion 
which  does  not  condemn  its  followers  to  indo- 
lent seclusion  from  the  world,  but  assigns  them 
the  more  dangerous,  though  more  honourable 
province,  of  living  uncorrupted  in  it.  In  fine, 
a  rehgion  which  does  not  direct  them  to  fly 
from  the  multitude,  that  they  may  do  nothiiig, 
but  which  positively  forbids  them  to  follow  e 
multitude  to  do  evil. 


THOUGHTS  ON  CONVERSATION. 

It  has  been  advised,  and  by  very  respectable 
authorities  too,  that  in  conversation,  women 

*  Tlie  BtraldbniiB.   SesVoyafstoLvata. 
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ihould   carefully  conceal   any   knowledge    or 
**"    "  lo  possess.     lowD, 

^'  not  see  either  the 

^   is  advice.     For  if  a 
^^   etion  and  modesty, 
^    <e  is  little  worth,  she 
\^    atious  parade  of  it, 
intent  on  acquiring 
bat  she  has. 
'hy  a  young  female 
B  most  advantageous 
music,  her  singing, 
id  her  acquaintance 
games  and  amuse- 
o  he  anxiously  con- 
nectedly disavowed, 
'  on  her  the  appellar 
the  latter  that  of  a 

why  should  she  for 
rd  lest  she  should  be 
on  of  it  1  She  need 
ut  it,  as  it  seldom 
lerable  as  to  excite 
Q  :  for,  after  all  the 
luts  and  her  studies 
,  she  will,  generally 
less  of  what  is  called 
.'hoolboy. 

egree  presumptuous 

dman  to  pretend  to 

ay  ;  to  interrupt  the 

own  opportunity  of 

vhen  she  ought  to 

lects  out  of  the  com- 

)w  her  own  wit,  or 

tiers  :  but  were  the 

sex  to  be  totally  sUent  when  any  topic  of  Utera- 

ture  happens  to  be  discussed  in  their  presence, 

conversation  would  lose  much  of  its  vivacity, 

and  society  would  be  robbed  of  one  of  its  most 

interesting  charms. 

How  easily  and  effectually  may  a  wellbred 
woman  promote  the  most  useful  and  elegant 
conversation,  almost  without  speaking  a  word ! 
for  the  modes  of  speech  are  scarcely  more  varia- 
ble than  the  modes  of  silence.  The  silence  of 
listless  ignorance,  and  the  silence  of  sparkling 
intelligence,  are  perhaps  as  separately  marked, 
and  as  distinctly  expressed,  as  the  same  feelings 
could  have  been  by  the  most  unequivocal  lan- 
guage. A  woman,  in  a  company  where  she  has 
theleast  influence,  may  promote  any  subject  by 
a  profound  and  invariable  attention,  which  shows 
that  she  is  pleased  with  it,  and  by  an  illuminated 
countenance,  which  proves  she  understands  it. 
This  obliging  attention  is  the  most  flattering 
encouragement  in  the  world  to  men  of  sense 
and  letters,  to  continue  any  topic  of  instruction 
or  entertainment  they  happen  to  be  engaged  in : 
it  owed  its  introduction  perhaps  to  accident,  the 
best  introduction  in  the  world  for  a  subject  of 
ingenuity,  which,  though  it  could  not  have  been 
formally  proposed  without  pedantry,  may  be 
continued  with  ease  and  good-humour ;  but 
which  will  be  frequently  and  effectually  stopped 
)>y  the  lisdessness,  inattention,  or  whispering  of 
idly  girlS|  whose  weariness  betrays  their  igno- 


rance, and  whose  impatience  exposes  then-  ill- 
breeding.  A  polite  man,  however  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  on  which  he  is  conversing, 
catches  at  the  slightest  hint  to  have  done :  a 
look  is  a  sufficient  intimation ;  and  if  a  pretty 
simpleton,  who  sits  near  him,  seems  distraiu, 
he  puts  an  end  to  his  remarks,  to  the  great 
regret  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the  company, 
who  perhaps  might  have  gained  more  improve- 
ment by  the  continuance- of  such  a  conversa- 
tion, than  a  week*s  reading  would  have  yielded 
them ;  for  it  is  such  company  as  this,  that  give 
an  edge  to  each  other's  wit,  "■  as  iron  sharpeneth 
iron." 

That  silence  is  one  of  the  great  arts  of  con- 
versation is  allowed  by  Cicero  himself,  who 
says,  there  i*  not  only  an  art,  but  even  an  elo- 
quence in  it.  And  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
a  great  modem,*  in  the  following  Uttle  anecdote 
from  one  of  the  ancients. 

When  many  Grecian  philosophers  had  a 
solemn  meeting  before  the  ambassador  of  a  for- 
eign prince,  each  endeavoured  to  show  his  parts 
by  the  brilliancy  of  his  conversation,  that  the 
ambassador  might  have  something  to  relate  of 
the  Grecian  wisdom.  One  of  them,  offended, 
no  doubt,  at  the  loquacity  of  his  companions, 
observed  a  profound  silence  ;  when  the  ambas- 
sador, turnins  to  him,  asked,  "  But  what  have 
you  to  say,  that  I  may  report  iti"  He  made 
this  laconic,  but  very  pointed  reply  :  "  Tell  youi 
king,  that  you  have  found  one  among  the  Greeks 
who  knew  how  to  be  silent." 

There  is  a  quality  infinitely  more  intolicating 
to  the  female  mind  than  knowledge — this  is, 
wit,  the  most  captivating,  but  the  most  dreaded 
of  all  talents ;  the  most  dangerous  to  thoae 
who  have  it,  and  the  most  feared  by  those  who 
have  it  not.  Though  it  is  against  all  the  rules, 
yet  I  cannot  find  m  my  heart  to  abuse  (his 
charming  quaUty.  He  who  is  grown  rich  with 
out  it,  in  safe  and  sober  dulness,  shuns  it  as  a 
disease,  and  looks  upon  poverty  as  its  invariable 
concomitant.  The  moralist  declaims  against  it 
as  the  source  of  irregularity,  and  the  fmm  citi- 
zen dreads  it  more  than  bankruptcy  itself,  for  he 
considers  it  as  the  parent  of  extravagance  and 
beggary.  The  cynic  will  ask  of  what  use  it  is  1 
Of  very  little,  perhaps:  no  more  is  a  flower- 
garden,  and  yet  it  is  allowed  as  an  object  of 
mnocent  amusement  and  delightful  recreation. 
A  woman  who  possesses  this  quality,  has  re- 
ceived a  most  dangerous  present,  perhape  not 
less  so  than  beauty  itself :  especially  if  it  be  not 
sheathed  in  a  temper  peculiarly  inoffensive, 
chastised  by  a  most  correct  judgment,  and  re- 
stnined  by  more  prudence  than  falls  to  the 
common  )ot. 

This  talent  is  more  likely  to  make  a  woman 
vain  than  knowledge ;  for  as  wit  is  the  imm^ 
diate  property  of  its  possessor,  and  learning  iM 
only  an  acquaintance  with  the  knowledge  of 
other  people,  there  is  much  more  danger  that 
we  should  be  vain  of  what  is  our  own,  than  of 
what  we  borrow.  ^ 

But  wit,  like  learning,  is  not  near  so  common 
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a  thing  m  u  imagined.  Let  not  therefore  a 
young  lady  be  alarmed  at  the  acuteneee  of  her 
own  wit,  any  more  than  at  the  abundance  of  her 
own  knowledge.  The  great  danger  ie,  lest  she 
■hoald  misUke  fMrtneit,  flippancy,  or  impru- 
dence, for  this  brilliant  quality,  or  miagine  she 
is  witty  only  because  she  is  indiscreet.  This 
is  very  freouently  the  case,  and  this  makes  the 
name  of  wit  so  cheap,  while  its  real  existence 
is  so  rare. 

Lest  the  flattery  of  her  acquaintance,  or  an 
orerweening  opinion  of  her  own  qualifications, 
should  lead  some  Tain  and  petulant  girl  into  a 
false  notion  that  she  has  a  great  deal  of  wit, 
when  she  has  only  a  redundancy  of  animal 
spirits,  she  n»v  not  find  it  useless  to  attend  to 
tne  definition  of  this  quality,  b^  one  who  had  as 
large  a  portion  of  it  as  most  mdividuals  could 
erer  boast : — 

•^  Tls  DOC  a  isle, 'tis  not  a  Jsat, 
AdmlflM  with  langhter  at  a  AssC, 
Mbr  AorM  talk,  wUek  can  taai  title  calB» 
TIm  prooft  of  wli  ftw  avar  must  ramaio. 

**  Nalthtr  eao  tbal  have  an|F  plaoa. 
At  which  a  virgin  bidra  bar  Ihoe ; 
Sack  drwa  th«  Are  mmt  |mrf«  awsy ;  *ili  Jnst, 
The  aathsr  Wusii  thars,  whara  the  raadsr  oinai.* 

COWMT. 


But  those  who  actually  possess  this  rare  tal- 
ent, cannot  be  too  abstinent  in  the  nse  of  it.  It 
often  makes  admirers,  but  it  nerer  makes 
friends ;  I  mean,  where  it  is  the  predominant 
feature ;  and  the  unprotected  and  defenceless 
state  of  womanhood  calls  for  friendship  more 
than  for  admiration.  She  who  does  not  desire 
friends  has  a  sordid  and  insensible  soul ;  but 
•he  who  is  ambitious  of  making  ereiy  man  her 
admirer,  has  an  invincible  ranity  and  a  cold 
heart. 

But  to  dwell  only  on  the  side  of  policy,  a 
pnident  woman,  who  has  established  the  repu- 
Ution  of  some  genius,  will  aufllciently  maintain 
at,  without  keeping  her  faculties  always  on  the 
stretch  to  say  good  tking$.  Nay,  if  reputation 
alone  be  her  object,  she  will  gain  a  more  solid 
one  by  her  forbearance,  as  the  wiser  part  of  her 
•e<^uaintance  will  ascribe  it  to  the  right  moUTe, 
^iriiich  is,  not  that  she  has  less  wit,  but  that  she 
has  more  judgment. 

The  &tal  fondness  for  indulging  a  spirit  of 
ridicule,  and  the  injurious  and  irreparable  con- 
soquences  which  sometimes  attend  the  too 
fromft  reply,  can  never  be  too  seriously  or  too 
severely  condemned.  Not  to  offend,  is  the  first 
■t«p  towards  pleasing.  To  give  pain  is  as  much 
an  offence  aninst  humanity,  as  against  good 
breeding ;  and  surely  it  is  as  well  to  abstain  from 
an  action  because  it  is  sinful,  as  because  it  is 
unpolite.  In  company,  young  ladies  would  do 
well,  before  they  speak,  to  reflect,  if  what  they 
are  going  to  aay  nuy  not  distress  some  worthy 
person  present,  by  wounding  them  in  their  per- 
sons, families,  connexions,  or  religious  opinions. 
If  they  find  it  will  touch  them  in  either  of  these, 
I  should  advise  them  to  suspect,  that  what  they 
were  going  to  say  is  not  so  very  good  a  thing  as 
they  at  first  imagined.  Nay,  if  even  it  was  one 
of  those  bright  ideas,  which  "  Venus  has  imbued 
with  a  fifUi  part  of  hmt  nectar,*'  so  much  greater 


will  be  their  merit  in  suppressing  it,  if  there  was 
a  probabiUty  it  might  offend.  Indeed,  if  they 
have  the  temper  i^  prudence  to  make  such  a 
previous  reflection,  they  will  be  more  richly  re- 
warded by  their  own  inward  triumph,  at  having 
suppressed  a  lively  but  severe  remark,  than  they 
could  have  been  with  the  dissembled  applauses 
of  the  whole  company,  who,  with  that  complai- 
sant deceit  which  good  breeding  too  much  au- 
thorises, affect  openly  to  admire  what  they 
secretly  resolve  never  to  forgive. 

I  have  always  been  delighted  with  the  story 
of  the  little  girrs  eloquence,  in  one  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Tales,  who  received  from  a  friendly  fairy 
the  gift,  that  at  every  word  ahe  uttered,  pinks, 
roses,  diamonds,  and  pearb,  should  drop  from 
her  mouth.  The  hidden  moral  appears  to  be 
this,  that  it  was  the  sweetness  of  her  temper 
which  produced  this  pretty  fanciful  effect ;  for 
when  her  malicious  sister  desired  the  same  gift 
from  tiie  good-natured  tiny  inteUijgence,  ttie 
venom  of  her  own  heart  converted  it  into  poison- 
ous and  loathsome  reptiles. 

A  man  of  sense  and  breeding  will  sometiines 
join  in  the  laugh,  which  has  been  raised  at  his 
expense  by  an  ulnatured  repartee  *,  but  if  it  was 
very  cutting,  and  one  of  those  shocking  sort  of 
truths,  which,  as  they  chn  scarcely  be  pardoned 
even  in  private,  ought  never  to  be  uttered  in 
public,  he  does  not  laugh  becauae  he  is  pleased, 
but  because  he  wishes  to  conceal  how  much  he 
is  hurt.  As  the  sarcasm  was  uttered  by  a  Isdy, 
so  far  from  seeming  to  resent  it,  he  wUI  be  the 
first  to  commend  it ;  but,  notwithstanding  that, 
he  will  remember  it  as  a  trait  of  malice,  when 
the  whole  company  shall  have  forgotten  it  as  a 
stroke  of  wit.  Women  are  so  far  from  being 
privileged  by  their  sex  to  say  unhandsome  or 
cruel  things,  that  it  is  this  very  circumstance 
which  renders  them  more  intolerable.  When 
the  arrow  is  lodged  in  the  heart,  it  is  no  relief 
to  him  who  is  wounded  to  reflect,  that  the  hand 
which  shot  it  was  a  fair  one. 

Many  women,  when  they  have  a  favourite 
point  to  gain,  or  an  earnest  wish  to  bring  any 
one  over  to  their  opinion,  often  use  a  very  disin- 
genuous method  :  they  will  state  a  case  ambig- 
uously, and  then  avail  themselves  of  it,  in  what- 
ever  manner  shall  best  answer  their  purpose ; 
leaving  your  mind  in  a  state  of  indecision  as  to 
their  real  meaning,  while  they  triumph  in  the 
perplexity  they  have  given  you  by  the  unftir 
conclusions  they  draw,  from  premises  equivo- 
cally stated.  They  will  also  frequently  argue 
from  exceptions  instead  of  rules,  and  are  aston- 
ished when  you  are  not  willing  to  be  contented 
with  a  prejudice,  instead  of  a  reason. 

In  a  sensible  company  of  both  sexes,  where 
women  are  not  restrained  by  any  other  reserve 
than  what  their  natural  modesty  imposes ;  and 
where  the  intimacy  of  all  parties  authorizes 
the  utmost  freedom  of  commonication  ;  should 
any  one  inquire  what  were  the  general  senti- 
'ments  on  some  particular  subject,  it  will,  I  be- 
lieve, commonly  happen,  that  the  ladies,  whose 
imaginations  have  kept  pace  with  the  narration, 
have  anticipated  its  end,  and  are  read^  to  deliver 
their  sentiments  on  it  at  soon  at  it  is  finished. 
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While  fooM  of  the  male  hearers,  ^oee  minda 
were  busied  in  settling  the  propriety,  comparing 
the  circumetancee,  ana  examining  the  consiaten- 
cies  of  what  was  aaid,  are  obliged  to  pause  and 
discriminate,  before  thc^  thii&  of  answering. 
Nothing  is  so  embarrassing  as  a  variety  of  mat- 
ter, and  the  conversation  of  women  is  often  more 
perspicuous,  because  it  is  less  laboured. 

A  man  of  deep  reflecti<m,  if  he  does  not  keep 
up  an  intimate  commerce  with  the  world,  will  be 
sometimes  so  entangled  in  the  intrieacies  of  in- 
tense thought,  that  he  will  have  the  appearance 
of  a  confused  and  perplexed  expression ;  wliUe 
a  sprightly  woman  will  extricate  nerself  with  that 
lively  ana  **  rash  dexterity,"  which  will  aJmost 
idways  please,  though  it  is  very  far  from  being 
always  right.  It  is  easier  to  confound  than  to 
convince  an  opponent ;  the  former  may  be  ef- 
fected bj  a  turn  that  has  more  happiness  than 
truth  in  it.  Many  an  excellent  reasoner,  well 
skilled  in  the  theory  of  the  schools,  has  felt  him- 
self discomiited  by  a  reply,  which,  though  as 
wide  of  the  mark  and  as  foreign  to  the  question 
as  can  be  conceived,  has  disconcerted  him  more 
than  the  most  startling  proposition,  or  the  most 
accurate  chain  of  .reasoning,  could  have  done ; 
and  he  has  borne  the  laugh  of  his  fair  antago- 
nist, as  well  as  of  the  whole  company,  though 
he  could  not  but  feel  that  his  own  argument  was 
attended  with  the  fullest  demonstration :  so 
true  is  it,  that  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  be 
right,  in  order  to  be  apidauded. 

But  let  not  a  young  lady^s  vanity  be  too  much 
elated  with  this  false  applause,  which  is  given, 
not  to  her  merit,  but  to  her  sex :  she  has  not 
perhaps  gained  a  victory,  though  she  may  be  al- 
lowed a  triumph ;  and  it  should  humble  her  to 
reflect,  that  the  tribute  is  paid,  not  to  her 
strength,  but  her  weakness.  It  is  worth  while 
to  discriminate  between  that  applause  which  is 
given  from  the  complaisance  of  others,  and  that 
which  is  paid  to  our  own  merit. 

Where  great  sprigfatliness  is  the  natural  beat 
of  the  temper,  girls  should  endeavour  to  habitu- 
ate themselves  to  a  custom  of  observing,  think* 
ing,  and  reasoning.  I  do  not  mean,  that  they 
should  devote  themselves  to  abstruse  specula- 
tion, or  the  study  of  logic ;  but  she  who  ia  ac- 
customed to  give  a  due  arrangement  to  her 
thoughts,  to  reason  justly  and  pertinently  On 
common  afiairs,  and  judiciously  to  deduce  ef- 
fects from  their  causes,  will  be  a  better  logician 
than  some  of  those  who  claim  the  name,  be- 
cause they  have  studied  the  art :  this  is  beii^ 
'* learned  without  the  rules;"  the  best  defini- 
tion, perbuw,  of  that  sort  of  literature  which  is 
properest  for  the  sex.  That  species  of  knowl- 
edge, which  appears  to  be  the  result  of  reflec- 
tion rather  than  of  science,  sits  peculiarly  well 
on  women.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  lady, 
who,  thou^  she  does  not  know  a  rule  of  syn- 
tax, scarcely  ever  violates  one  ;  and  who  con- 
structs every  sentence  she  utters  with  more 
propriety  than  many  a  learned  dunce,  who  has 
every  nile  of  Aristotle  by  heart,  and  who  can 
lace  his  own  threadbare  discourse  with  the 
golden  shreds  of  Cicero  and  Virffil. 

It  has  been  objected,  and  I  Inr  with  soott 


reason,  that  female  conversation  is  too  fre- 
quently tinctured  with  a  censorious  spirit,  and 
mat  ladies  are  seldom  apt  to  discover  much 
tenderness  for  the  errors  of  a  fallen  sister.  - 

**  If  it  be  so,  II  It  a  grivrovm  lh«lt.*> 

No  arguments  can  justify,  no  pleas  can  extenu- 
ate it.  To  insult  over  the  miseries  of  an  un- 
happy creature  is  inhuman,  not  to  compassion- 
ate Uiem  is  unchristian.  The  worthy  part  of 
the  sex  always  express  themselves  humanely 
on  the  failings  of  others,  in  proportion  to  their 
own  undeviating  goodness. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  remarking,  that  young 
women  do  not  always  carefully  distinguish  be- 
tween running  into  the  error  of  detraction,  and 
its  opposite  extreme  of  indiscriminate  applause. 
This  proceeds  from  the  false  ide^  they  enter- 
tain, that  the  direct  contrary  to  what  is  wrong 
must  be  right.  Thus,  the  dread  of  being  only 
suspected  of  one  fault,  makes  them  actually 
guilty  of  another.  The  desire  of  avoiding  the 
imputation  of  envy,  impels  them  to  be  insin- 
cere ;  and  to  establish  a  reputation  for  sweet- 
ness of  temper  and  generosi^,  they  affect  some- 
times to  spesk  of  very  indifferent  chaiacters 
with  the  moat  extravagant  a|)plause.  With 
such,  the  hyperbole  is  a  favourite  figure ;  and 
every  degree  of  comparis<m  but  the  superlative 
is  rejected,  as  cold  and  inexpressive.  But  this 
habit '  of  exaggeration  greatly  weakens  their 
credit,  and  destroys  the  weight  of  their  opinion 
on  other  occasions  ;  for  people  very  soon  dis- 
cover what  degree  of  faith  is  to  be  civen  both 
to  their  judgment  and  veracity.  And  thoee  of 
real  merit  will  no  more  be  flattered  by  that  ap- 
probation, which  cannot  distinguish  the  value 
of  what  it  praises,  than  the  celebrated  painter 
must  have  been  at  the  judgment  passed  on  his 
works  by  an  ignorant  spectator,  who,  being 
asked  what  he  tnought  of  such  and  such  very 
capital  but  very  different  piecee,  cried  out  in  aa 
affected  rapture,  "  AU  alDte !  all  aUke  !'* 

It  has  been  proposed  to  the  young,  as  a 
maxim  of  supreme  wisdom,  to  manage  so  dex- 
terously in  conversation,  as  to  a]ppear  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  subjects,  of  which  they  are  to- 
tally ignorant ;  and  this,  by  affecting  silence  in 
regard  to  thoee  on  which  they  are  known  to 
excel.  But  why  counsel  this  disingenuous 
fraud  1  Why  add  to  the  numberless  arts  of  de- 
ceit, this  practice  of  deceiving,  as  it  were,  on  a 
settled  principle  1  If  to  disavow  the  knowledge 
they  really  have  be  a  culpable  affectation,  then, 
certainly,  to  insinuate  an  idea  of  their  skill, 
where  they  are  actually  ignorant,  is  a  most  un- 
worthy artifice. 

But  of  all  the  qualifications  for  conversation, 
humility,  if  not  the  most  brilliant,  is  the  safest, 
the  most  amiable,  and  the  meet  feoEkinine.  The 
affectation  of  introducing  subjects  with  which 
others  are  unacquainted,  and  of  displaying  tal- 
ents superior  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  is  as 
dangerous  as  it  is  foolish. 

Inere  are  many,  who  never  can  forgive  sxt- 
other  for  being  more  agreeable  and  more  ae- 
complisbod  than  themselves,  and  who  can  par- 
don any  offence  rather  than  an  edqwing  m«il 
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Had  the  nightingale  in  the  fahW  conquered  his 
vanity,  and  renisted  the  temptation  of  showing  a 
fine  voice,  he  might  have  escaped  the  talons  of 
the  hawk.  The  melody  of  his  singing  was  the 
cause  of  his  destruction ;  his  merit  brought  him 
into  danger,  and  his  vanity  cost  him  his  life.* 


ON  ENVY. 

*■  Bdtt  came  sazt,  tavy  with  aqutnting  eyes, 

Sick  of  a  airmge  discsae,  bis  oeighbour'a  beslth ; 
Beat  then  he  livea  when  any  better  diea, 
la  never  poor  bat  la  snothpr*a  weskb ; 
On  heal  men*a  harma  and  grieA  he  flseda  hia  Oil, 
Klae  bka  own  maw  doth  est  with  epiieful  will, 
ni  moat  the  lemper  be^  where  diet  ia  ao  ill." 

FUiekn*»  PwfU  IwUmd, 

'*  Envy  (says  Lord  Bacon)  has  no  holydays." 
There  cannot  perhaps  be  a  more  lively  and 
striking  description  of  the  miserable  state  of 
mind  those  enoure,  who  are  tormented  with  this 
vice.  A  spirit  of  emulation  has  been'anpposed 
to  be  the  source  of  the  greatest  improvements ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  warmest  rivalship 
will  produce  the  most  eicellent  effects  ;  but  it 
is  to  be  feared,  that  a  perpetual  state  of  contest 
will  injure  the  temper  so  essentially,  that  the 
mischief  will  hardly  be  counterbalanced  by  any 
other  advanlaffes.  Those  whose  progress  is  the 
most  rapid,  wSl  be  apt  to  despise  their  less  suc- 
cessful co^^Mtitor8,  who,  in  return,  will  feel  the 
bitterest  resentment  against  their  more  fortunate 
rivals.  Among  persons  of  real  goodness,  this 
jealousy  and  contempt  can  never  be  equally  felt, 
because  every  advancement  in  piety  will  be  at- 
tended with  a  proportionable  increase  of  humil- 
ity, which  will  lead  them  to  contemplate  their 
own  improvements  with  modesty,  and  to  view 
with  charity  the  miscarriages  of  others. 

When  an  envious  man  is  melancholy,  one 
may  ask  him,  in  the  words  of  Bion,  what  evil 
has  befallen  himself,  or  what  good  has  happened 
to  another  t  This  last  is  the  scale  by  which  he 
principally  measures  his  felicity,  and  the  very 
■miles  of  his  friends  are  so  many  deductions 
from  his  own  happiness.  The  wants  of  others 
are  the  standard  by  which  he  rates  his  own 
wealth ;  and  he  estimates  hia  riches,  not  so 
much  by  his  own  possessions,  as  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  his  neignbours. 

When  the  malevolent  intend  to  strike  a  ifery 
deep  and  dangerous  stroke  of  malice,  they  gen- 
erally begin  the  most  remotely  in  the  world 
from  the  subject  nearest  their  hearts.  They  set 
out  with  commending  the  object  of  their  envy 
for  some  trifling  quahty  or  advantage,  which  it 
is  scarcely  worth  while  to  possess  :  they  next 
proceed  to  make  a  general  profession  of  their 
own  good-will  and  regard  for  him  :  thus  artfully 
removing  anv  suspicion  of  their  design,  and 
clearing  all  obstructions  for  the  insidious  stab 
they  are  about  to  give  ;  for  who  will  suspect 
Uwm  of  an  intention  to  injure  the  object  of  their 

*The  poetical  fhble  here  slladed  to  is  in  Strsda's  Pro- 
losiona  on  the  Style  of  Claodian.  and  baa  been  tranaia- 
led  Into  Engltah  verae  by  dilftrent  wriieia ;  |iart4cularly 
Ford,  the  draaiatist,  and  by  Dr.  Gibbona,  aa  an  example 
of  the  Bnantlooia  In  Us  **  Treatise  on  Rhsioric,"  pab- 
Ikks«ial707.-E]>. 


peculiar  and  professeti  eeteein  ?  The  hearer*! 
belief  of  the  fact  grows  in  proportion  to  the 
seeming  reluctance  with  which  it  is  told,  and  to 
the  conviction  he  has,  that  the  relator  is  not 
influenced  by  any  private  pique  or  personal  re- 
sentment, but  that  the  confession  is  extorted 
from  him  sorely  against  his  inclination,  and 
purely  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  truth. 

Anger  is  less  reasonable  and  more  sincere 
than  envy. — Anger  breaks  out  abruptly  ;  envy 
is  a  great  prefacer — anger  wishes  to  be  under- 
stood at  once ;  envy  is  fond  of  remote  hints 
and  ambiguities  ;  but,  obscure  as  its  oracles  are, 
it  never  ceases  to  deliver  them  till  they  are  per- 
fectly comprehended ; — anger  repeats  the  same 
circumstances  over  again ;  envy  invents  new 
ones  at  every  fresh  recital — anger  gives  a  bro- 
ken, vehement,  and  interrupted  narrative ;  envy 
tells  a  more  consistent  and  more  probable, 
though  a  falser  tale— anger  is  excessively  im- 
prudent, for  it  IB  impatient  to  disclose  every 
thing  it  knows ;  envy  is  discreet,  for  it  has  a 
great  deal  to  hide — anger  never  consults  times 
or  seasons ;  envy  waits  for  the  lucky  moment, 
when  the  wound  it  meditates  may  be  made  the 
most  exquisitely  painful,  and  the  most  incurably 
deep — anger  uses  more  invective ;  envy  does 
more  mischief — simple  anger  soon  runs  itself 
out  of  breath,  and  is  exhausted  at  the  end  of 
its  tale  ;  but  it  is  for  that  chosen  period  that 
envy  has  treasured  up  the  most  bsirbed  arrow 
in  its  whole  quiver — anger  puts  a  man  out  of 
himself;  but  the  truly  malicious  generally  pre- 
serve the  appearance  of  self-possession,  or  Uiey 
could  not  so  effectually  injure. — ^The  angry  man 
sets  out  by  destroyinc  his  whole  credit  with  yon 
at  once,  for  he  very  frankly  confesses  his  abhor- 
rence and  detestation  of  the  object  of  his  abuse ; 
while  the  envious  man  carefully  suppresses  all 
his  own  share  in  the  aflfair. — ^The  angry  man 
defeats  the  end  of  his  resentment,  by  keeping 
himself  continually  before  your  eyes,  Instead  of 
his  enemy;  while  the  envious  man  artfully 
brings  forward  the  object  of  his  malice,  and 
keeps  himself  out  of  sight. — ^The  angry  man 
talks  loudly  of  his  own  wrongs ;  the  enviom 
of  his  adversary's  injustice. — ^A  passionate  per- 
son, if  his  resentments  are  not  comphcated  with 
malice,  divi(les  his  time  between  sinning  and 
sorrowing;  and,  as  the  irascible  passions  can- 
not constantly  be  at  work,  his  heart  may  some- 
times get  a  holyday. — Anger  is  a  violent  act, 
envy  a  constant  habit — ^no  one  can*  be  always 
angry,  but  he  may  be  always  envious  : — an  an- 
gry man's  enmity  (if  he  be  generous)  will  sub- 
siae  when  the  object  of  his  resentment  becomes 
unfortunate  ;  but  the  envious  roan  can  extract 
food  from  his  malice  out  of  calamity  itself,  if  he 
finds  his  adversary  bears  it  with  dignity,  or  is 
pitied  or  assisted  in  it.  The  rage  of  the  pas- 
sionate man  is  totally  extinguished  by  the  death 
of  his  enemy ;  but  the  hatred  of  the  malicious 
is  not  buried  even  in  the  grave  of  his  rival :  he 
will  envy  the  good  name  he  has  left  behind  him ; 
he  will  envy  him  the  tears  of  his  widow,  the 
prosperity  of  his  children,  the  esteem  of  his 
friends,  the  praises  of  his  epitaph— nay,  the  very 
magnificence  of  his  funeral. 
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'*  He  ear  of  jealousy  heareth  all  things** 
f  says  the  wise  man),  frequently,  I  believe,  more 
tnan  is  uttered,  which  makes  the  company  of 
persons  infected  with  it  still  more  dangerous. 

When  you  tell  those  of  a  malicious  turn,  any 
circumstance  that  has  happened  to  another, 
though  they  perfectly  know  of  whom  you  are 
speakine,  they  often  affect  to  be  at  a  toss,  to 
forget  his  name,  or  to  misapprehend  you  hi  some 
respect  or  other ;  and  this  merely  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  i^lyly  gratifying  their  malice  by 
mentioning  some  unhappy  defect  or  personal 
infirmity  he  labours  under;  and,  not  contented 
"  to  tack  his  every  error  to  his  name,"  they  will, 
by  way  of  farther  explanation,  have  recourse  to 
the  faults  of  his  father,  or  the  misfortunes  of  his 
family  ;  and  this  with  all  the  seeming  simplicity 
and  candour  in  the  world,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  preventing  mistakes,  and  to  clear  up  every 
doubt  of  his  identity. — If  you  are  speaking  of  a 
lady,  for  instance,  they  will  perhaps  embellish 
their  inquiries,  by  asking  if  you  mean  her  whose 
ffreat-grandfather  was  a  bankrupt,  though  she 
has  the  vanity  to  keep  a  chariot,  while  others 
who  are  much  better  bom  walk  on  foot ;  or  they 
will  afterward  recollect,  that  you  may  possibly 
mean  her  cousin,  of  the  same  name,  whose 
mother  was  suspected  of  such  or  such  an  indis- 
cretion, though  the  daughter  had  the  luck  to 
make  her  fortune  by  marrying,  while  her  betters 
are  overlooked. 

To  hinl  at  a  fault  does  more  mischief  than 
speaking  out ;  for  whatever  is  left  for  the  imagin- 
ation to  finish,  will  not  fail  to  be  overdone  i  every 
hiatus  will  be  more  than  filled  up,  and  every 
pause  more  than  supplied.  There  is  less  malice, 
and  less  mischief  too,  in  telling  a  man*s  name 
than  the  initials  of  it ;  as  a  worthier  person 
may  be  involved  in  the  most  disgraceful  8U»- 
picions  by  such  a  dangerous  ambiguity. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  envious*  afVer 
bavinff  attempted  to  deface  the  fairest  character 
so  indnstriously,  that  they  are  afraid  you  will 
begin  to  detect  their  malice,  to  endeavour  to 
remove  your  suspicions  effectually,  by  assuring 
you  that  what  they  have  just  related  is  only  the 
popular  opinion  ;  they  themselves  can  never  be- 
lieve things  are  so  bad  aa  they  are  sa^  to  be  ; 
for  their  part,  it  is  a  rule  with  them  always  to 
hope  the  best.  It  is  their  way  never  to  believe 
or  report  ill  of  any  one.  They  will,  however, 
mention  the  story  in  all  companies,  that  they 
may  do  their  friend  the  service  of  protesting 
their  disbelief  of  it.  More  reputations  are  thus 
hinted  away  by  false  friends,  than  are  openly 
destroyed  by  public  enemies.  An  i/*,  or  a  butt 
or  a  mortified  look,  or  a  languid  defence,  or  an 
ambiguous  shake  of  the  head,  or  a  hasty  word 
affectedly  recalled,  will  demolish  a  character 
more  effectually,  than  the  whole  artillery  of  mal- 
ice when  openly  levelled  against  it. 

It  is  not  that  envy  never  praises — No,  that 
would  be  making  a  public  profession  of  itself, 
and  advertising  its  own  malignity ;  whereas  the 
greatest  success  of  its  efforts  oepends  on  the 
concealment  of  their  end.  When  envy  intends 
to  strike  a  stroke  of  Machiavelian  policy,  it 
sometimes  affects  the  language  of  the  most  ex- 


aggerated applause  ;  though  it  generally  takes 
care,  that  the  subject  of  its  pan^yric  shall  be  a 
very  indifferent  and  common  character,  so  that 
it  is  well  aware  none  of  its  praises  will  stick. 

It  is  the  unhappy  nature  of  envy  not  to  he 
contented  with  positive  misery,  but  to  be  con* 
tinually  aggravating  its  own  torments,  by  com- 
paring them  with  the  felicities  of  others.  The 
eyes  of  envy  are  perpetually  fixed  on  the  object 
which  disturbs  it ;  nor  can  it  avert  them  from  it, 
though  to  procure  itself  the  reUef  of  a  tempo* 
rary  forgetfulness.  On  seeing  the  innocence 
of  the  first  pair, 

"  Aside  the  devil  tam'd, 
For  envy,  yet,  with  jealous  leer  malign, 
Eyed  tbem  asksnee.* 

As  this  enormous  sin  chiefly  instigated  the 
revolt,  and  brought  on  the  ruin  of  the  angelic 
spirits,  so  it  is  not  improbable,  that  it  will  be  a 
principal  instrument  of  misery  in  a  future  world, 
for  the  envious  to  compare  their  desperate  con- 
dition with  the  happiness  of  the  children  of 
God  ;  and  to  heighten  their  actual  wretchednese 
by  reflecting  on  what  they  have  lost. 

Perhaps  envy,  like  lying  and  ingratitude,  is 
practised  with  more  frequency,  because  it  is 
practised  with  impunity  ;  but  there  being  no 
human  laws  against  these  crimes,  is  so  far  from 
an  inducement  to  commit  them,  that  this  very 
consideration  would  be  sufficient  to  deter  the 
wise  and  good,  if  all  others  were  ineffectual ;  for 
of  how  heinous  a  nature  must  those  sins  be» 
which  are  judged  above  the  reach  of  human 
punishment,  and  are  reserved  for  the  final  jas« 
tice  of  God  himself ! 


ON  THE  DANGER 
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SENTIMENTAL  OR  ROMANTIC   CON- 
NEXIONS. 

AvoKO  the  many  evils  which  prevail  under 
the  sun,  the  abuse  of  words  is  not  the  least 
considerable.  By  the  influence  of  time,  and 
the  perversion  of  fashion,  the  plainest  and  most 
unequivocal  may  be  so  altered,  as  to  have  a 
meaning  assigned  them  almost  diametrically 
opposite  to  their  original  signification. 

The  present  age  may  be  termed,  by  way  of 
distinction,  the  age  of  sentiment,  a  word  which, 
in  the  implication  it  now  bears,  was  unknown  to 
our  plain  ancestors.  Sentiment  is  the  varnish 
of  virtue,  to  conceal  the  deformity  of  vice  ;  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  same  persons  to  make 
a  jest  of  religion,  to  break  through  the  most 
solemn  ties  and  engagements,  to  practise  every 
art  of  latent  fraud  and  open  seductioa,  and  yet 
to  value  themselves  on  faking  and  whtmg 
sejUtmeTitatly. 

But  this  refined  jargon,  which  has  infested 
letters  and  tainted  morals,  is  chiefly  admired 
and  adopted  by  young  ladies  of  a  certain  turn, 
who  read  »efUimenial  books,  write  sentimental 
letters,  and  contract  sentinuntal  friendships. 

Error  is  never  likely  to  do  so  much  mischief 
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M  when  it  di^guMt  tto  teal  tendency,  and  pvta 
on  an  engaging  and  attractive  appearance. 
Many  a  young  woman,  who  would  *De  shocked 
at  the  imputation  of  an  intiigae,  is  extremely 
flattered  at  the  idea  of  a  sentimental  connexion, 
though  perhaps  with  a  dan^rous  and  desi^^ning 
taaii,  who,  by  patting  on  this  mask  of  nlausibility 
and  virtue,  disarms  her  of  her  pruaenoe,  la^jrs 
her  apprehensions  asleep,  and  involves  her  in 
misery ;  misery  the  more  inevitable,  ^becanse 
unauspected.  For  she  who  apprehends  no  dan- 
ger, will  not  think  it  neeessary  to  be  always 
upon  her  guard;  but  will  rather  invite  than 
avoid  the  ruin  which  comes  under  so  specious 
and  so  fair  a  form. 

Such  an  engagement  will  be  infinitely  dearer 
to  her  vanity  than  an  avowed  and  authorized 
attachment ;  for  one  of  these  sentimental  lovers 
will  not  scruple,  very  seriously,  to  assure  a 
credulous  girl  that  her  unparalleled  merit  enti- 
tiee  her  to  the  adoratien  of  the  whole  world, 
and  that  the  universal  homage  of  mankind  is 
nothing  more  than  the  unavo^able  tribute  ex- 
torted by  her  charms.  No  wonder  then  she 
should  be  easily  prevailed  on  to  believe,  that  an 
individual  is  vc^tivated  by  perfections  which 
mi^t  enslave  a  million.  But  she  should  remem- 
ber, that  he  who  endeavours  to  intoxicate  her 
with  adulation,  intends  one  day  most  effectually 
to  bumble  her.  For  an  artful  man  has  always 
a  secret  design  to  pay  himself  in  future  for  every 
present  sacrifice.  And  this  prodi^ty  of  praise, 
which  he  now  appears  to  lavish  with  such 
thoughtless  profusion,  is,  in  fact,  a  sum  economi- 
cally laid  out  to  supply  his  future  necessities : 
of  this  sum  he  keeps  an  exact  estimate,  and  at 
seme  distant  day  promises  himself  the  most  ex- 
orbitant interest  for  it.  If  he  has  address  and 
conduct,  and  the  object  of  his  pursuit  much 
vanity  and  some  sensibility,  he  seldom  fails  of 
success ;  fo^K)  powerful  wUl  be  his  ascendency 
over  her  mind,  tnat  she  will  soon  adopt  his  no- 
tions and  opinions.  Indeed,  it  is  more  than 
Srobable  she  possessed  most  of  them  before, 
Bving  gradually  acquired  them  in  her  initiation 
into  ue  sentimental  character.  To  maintain 
that  chaimcter  with  dignity  and  propriety,  it  is 
necessary  she  shonld  entertain  the  most  elevated 
ideas  of  disproportionate  alliances  and  disinter- 
ested  love ;  and  consider  fortune,  rank,  and 
reputation,  as  mere  ehimerical  distinctions  and 
vulgur  prejudices. 

The  lover,  deeply  versed  in  all  the  obliquities 
of  fraud,  and  skilW  to  wind  himself  into  everv 
avenue  of  the  heart  which  indiscretion  has  left 
unguarded,  soon  discovers  on  which  side  it  is 
most  accessible.  He  avails  himself  of  this 
weakness  by  addressing  her  in  a  lanffuage  ex- 
actly consonant  to  her  own  ideas.  He  attacks 
her  with  her  own  weapons,  and  opposes  rhap- 
sody to  sentiment  He  professes  so  sovereign 
a  contempt  for  the  paltry  concerns  of  money, 
that  she  thinks  it  her  duty  to  reward  him  for  so 
generous  a  renunciation.  Every  plea  he  artfully 
advances  of  his  own  unworthiness,  is  considered 
-hy  her  as  a  fresh  demand  which  her  gratitude 
must  answer.  And  she  makes  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  sacrifice  to  him  that  fortune  which  he 


is  too  noble  to  regard.  Theee  pnfessioiM  <tt 
humility  are  the  connnon  artifice  of  the  vain, 
and  these  protestations  of  generosity  the  refuge 
of  the  rapacious.  And  among  its  many  smooth 
mischiefs,  it  is  one  of  the  sure  and  successfol 
frauds  of  sentiment,  to  affect  the  most  frigid 
indifference  to  those  external  and  pecuniary 
advantages,  which  it  is  its  great  and  real  object 
to  obtain. 

A  sentimental  girl  very  rarely  entertains  any 
doubt  of  her  personal  beauty ;  for  she  has  been 
daily  accustomed  to  contemplate  it  herself,  aqd 
to  hear  of  it  from  others.  She  will  not,  there- 
fore, be  veij  solicitous  for  the  confirmation  ojf  a 
truth  so  self-evident ;  but  she  suspects  ^at  her 
pretensions  to  understanding  are  more  likely  to 
he  disputed,  and,  for  that  reason,  nreedily  de- 
vours every  compliment  offered  to  those  perfec- 
tions which  are  less  obvious  and  more  refined. 
She  is  persuaded  that  men  need  only  open  their 
eyes  to  decide  on  her  beauty,  while  it  will  be 
the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  taste,  sense, 
and  elegance  of  her  admirer,  thatjie  can  discern 
and  flatter  those  qualities  in  her.  A  man  of  the 
character  here  supposed  will  easily  insinuate 
himself  into  her  aflections,  bv  means  of  this 
latent  but  leading  foible,  which  mav  be  called 
the  guiding  clew  to  a  sentimental  heart.  He 
will  affect  to  overlook  that  beauty  which  attracts 
common  eyes  and  insnares  common  hearts, 
while  he  will  bestow  the  most  delicate  praises 
on  the  beauties  of  her  mind,  and  finish  the  climax 
of  adulation  by  hinting  that  ahe  is  superior  to  it. 

"  And  wbsR  be  tells  bar  shs  bstec  flattery, 
BIw  ssya  sbe  does,  being  tneo  most  fltttiei*d." 

But  nothing,  in  general,  can  end  less  delight* 
fully  than  these  sublime  attachments,  even 
where  no  acts  of  seduction  were  ever  practised, 
but  they  are  suffered,  like  mere  sublunary  con- 
nexions, to  terminate  in  the  vulgar  catastrophe 
of  marriage.  That  wealth,  which  lately  seemed 
to  be  looked  on  with  ineffable  contempt  by  the 
lover,  now  appears  to  be  the  principal  attraction 
in  the  eyes  of  the  husband ;  and  he,  who  but  a 
few  short  weeks  before,  in  a  transport  of  senti- 
mental generosity,  wished  her  to  nave  been  a 
village  maid,  with  no  portion  but  her  crook  and 
her  beauty,  and  that  they  might  spend  their  days 
in  pastoral  love  and  innocence,  has  now  lost  all 
relish  for  the  Arcadian  life,  or  any  other  life  in 
which  she  must  be  his  companion. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  who  was  lately 
**  An  angel  csU'd,  and  angel-like  adored," 

is  shocked  to  find  herself  at  once  stripped  of  aU 
her  celestial  attributes.  This  late  divinity,  who 
scarcely  yielded  to  her  sisters  of  the  sky,  now 
finds  herself  of  less  importance  in  the  esteem  d 
the  man  she  has  chosen,  than  any  other  mere 
mortal  woman.  No  longer  ia  she  gratified  with 
the  tear  of  counterfeited  passion,  the  sigh  of 
dissembled  rapture,  or  the  language  of  premedi- 
tated adoration.  No  longer  is  the  altar  of  her 
vanity  loaded  with  the  oblations  of  fictitious 
fondness,  the  incense  of  falaehbod,  or  the  sacri- 
fice of  flattery.  Her  M)othe08is  is  ended !  She 
feels  herseu  degraded  from  the  dignities  and 
privileges  of  a  gwidess,  to  all  the  imperfections^ 
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ttnitiesi  and  weaknesses  of  a  slighted  woman 
and  a  neglected  wife.  Her  faults,  which  were 
BO  lately  overlooked,  or  nustaken  for  Yirtues, 
are  now,  as  Cassius  says,  set  in  a  notebook. 
The  passion  which  was  TOwed  eternal,  lasted 
only  a  few  short  weeks ;  and  the  indiflference, 
which  was  so  far  from  being  included  u  the 
bargain,  that  it  was  not  so  much  as  suspected, 
follows  them  through  the  whole  tiresome  jomr- 
neyof  their  insipid,  vacant,  joyless  existence. 

Thus  much  for  the  eompUium  of  the  senti- 
mental history.  If  we  trace  it  back  to  its  be- 
ginning, we  shall  find  that  a  damsel  of  this  cast 
had  her  head  originally  turned  by  pemiciona 
reading,  and  her  insanity  confirmed  by  unpnident 
friend£ips.  She  never  fails  to  select  a  beloved 
confidanie  of  her  own  turn  and  humour,  though, 
if  she  can  help  it,  not  quite  so  handsome  as  Mr- 
self.  A  violent  intimacy  ensues,  or,  to  speak 
the  language  of  sentiment,  an  intimate  union  of 
souls  immediately  takes  place,  which  is  wrought 
to  the  highest  pitch  by  a  secret  and  voluminous 
eoirespondence,  though  they  live  in  the  same 
street,  or  perhaps  in  ue  same  house.  This  is 
the  fuel  wnich  principally  feeds  and  supplies  the 
dangerous  flame  of  sentiment.  In  this  corre- 
spondence the  two  friends  encourage  each  other 
in  the  falsest  notions  imaginable.  They  repre- 
sent romantic  love  as  the  ffreat  important 
business  of  human  life,  and  describe  all  the 
other  concerns  of  it  as  too  low  and  paltry  to 
merit  the  attention  of  such  elevated  bemgs,  and 
fit  only  to  employ  the  daughters  of  the  jpu>dding 
vulgar.  In  these  letters,  family  affairs  are 
misrepresented,  family  secrets  divulged,  and 
family  misfortunes  aegravated.  They  are  fUled 
with  vows  of  etemiu  amity,  and  protestations 
of  never-ending  love.     But  intenections  and 

a  notations  are  the  principal  embeuishments  of 
[lese  very  sublime  epistles.  Every  panegyric 
contained  in  them  is  extravagant  and  nyperbol- 
ical,  and  every  censure  exaggerated  and  exces- 
sive. In  a  favourite  every  frailty  is  heightened 
into  a  perfection,  and  in  a  foe  degraded  into  a 
crime.  The  dramatic  poets,  especially  the  most 
tender  and  romantic,  are  quoted  in  almost  evei^ 
line,  and  every  pompous  or  pathetic  thought  is 
forced  to  give  up  its  natural  and  obvious  mean- 
ing, and,  with  all  the  violence  of  misapplication, 
is  compelled  to  suit  some  circumstance  of  imsr 
ginary  wo  of  the  fair  transcriber.  Alicia  is  not 
too  mad  for  her  heroics,  nor  Monimia  too  mild 
for  her  soft  emotions. 

Fathers  have  flinty  hearts,  is  an  expression 
worth  an  empire,  and  is  always  used  with  pecu- 
liar emphasis  and  enthusiasm.  For  a  favourite 
topic  of  these  epistles  is  the  grovelling  spirit  and 
sordid  temper  of  the  parents,  who  will  be  sure 
to  find  no  quarter  at  the  hands  of  their  daugh- 
ters, should  they  presume  to  be  so  unreasonable 
as  to  direct  their  course  of  reading,  interfere  in 
their  choice  of  friends,  or  interrupt  their  very 
important  correspondence.  But  as  these  young 
ladies  are  fertile  in  expedients,  and  as  their 
genius  is  never  more  agreeably  exercised  than 
m  finding  resources,  they  are  not  without  their 
secret  exultation,  in  case  either  of  the  above 
interesting  events  should  happen,  as  they  cany 
Vol.  iT. 


with  them  a  certain  air  of  tyranny  and  persecn<- 
tion  which  is  very  delightful.  For  a  prohibited 
correspondence  is  one  of  the  great  incidents  of 
a  sentimental  life,  and  a  letter  clandestinely 
received,  the  supreme  felicity  of  a  sentimental 
lady. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  astonishment  of  theaa 
soaring  spirits,  wnen  their  plain  friends  or  pro- 
dent  relations  presume  to  remonstrate  with 
them  on  any  impropriew  in  their  conduct.  But 
if  these  worthy  people  happen  to  be  somewhat 
advanced  in  life,  their  contempt  is  then  a  Uttlo 
softened  by  pity,  at  the  reflection  that  such  very 
antiquated  poor  creatures  should  pretend  to 
judge  what  is  fit  or  unfit  for  ladies  of  their  great 
refinement,  sense,  and  reading.  They  consider 
them  as  wretches  utterly  ignorant  of  the  sub* 
lime  pleasures  of  a  delicate  and  exalted  passion^ 
as  tyrants  whose  authority  is  to  be  contemned^ 
and  as  spies  whose  vigilance  is  to  be  eluded* 
The  prudence  of  these  wortliy  friends,  they 
term  suspicion ;  and  their  experience,  dotage. 
For  they  are  persuaded  that  tne  face  of  things 
has  so  totally  changed  since  their  parents  were 
young,  that  though  they  might  then  judge  toler»« 
bly  for  themselves,  yet  they  are  now  (with  all 
their  advantages  of  knowledge  and  observation} 
by  no  means  qualified  to  direct  their  more  en- 
lightened daughters ;  who,  if  they  have  made  a 
great  progress  in  the  sentimental  walk,  will  no 
more  be  influenced  by  the  advice  of  their  mother, 
than  they  would  so  abroad  in  her  laced  pinner 
or  her  brocade  suit. 

But  young  people  never  show  their  folly  and 
ignorance  more  eonspicnoosly  than  by  this  over^ 
confidence  in  their  own  judgment,  and  this 
haughty  disdain  of  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  known  more  days.  Youth  has  a  quick* 
ness  of  apprehension,  which  H  is  very  apt  to 
mistake  for  an  acuteness  of  pienetr^tion.  Bnt 
yonth,  like  cunning,  though  very  conceited,  i» 
very  shortsighted,  and  never  more  so  thaa 
when  it  disregards  the  instructions  of  the  wise 
and  the  admonitions  of  the  seed.  The  same 
vices  and  folUes  influenced  the  human  neart 
in  their  day  which  influence  it  now,  and  nearly 
in  the  same  manner.  One  who  well  knew  the 
world  and  its  various  vanities,  has  said,  "  The 
thing  which  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall 
be  ;  and  that  which  is  done,  is  that  which  shall 
be  done ;  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the 
sun." 

It  is  also  a  part  of  the  sentimental  character, 
to  imagine  that  none  but  the  young  and  beauti* 
ful  have  any  right  to  the  pleasure  of  society, 
or  even  to  the  conunon  benefits  and  blessinge 
of  life.  Ladies  of  this  turn  also  afiect  the 
most  lofty  disregard  for  useful  qualities  and  do- 
mestic virtues ;  and  this  is  a  natural  conse* 
quence  ;  for  as  this  sort  of  sentiment  is  only  a 
weed  of  idleness,  she  who  is  constantly  and 
usefully  employed  has  neither  leisure  nor  pro- 
pensity to  cultivate  it. 

A  sentimental  lady  principally  values  herself 
on  the  enlargement  of  her  notions,  and  her 
liberal  way  of  thinking.  This  superiority  of 
soul  chiefly  manifests  itself  in  the  contempt  of 
those  minute  deUcacies  and  little  decorumsy 
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which)  triflinff  u  they  may  be  thought,  tend  at 
once  to  dignify  the  character,  and  to  restrain 
the  levity,  of  the  younger  part  of  the  aex. 

Perhaps  the  error  here  complained  of  origi- 
nates in  mistaking  $eniimetU  and  jfnnciple  for 
each  other.  Now,  I  conceive  them  to  be  ex- 
tremely different.  Sentiment  is  the  virtue  of 
ideatt  and  principle  the  virtue  of  action.  Senti- 
ment has  its  seat  in  the  head,  principle  in  the 
heart.  Sentiment  suggests  fine  harangues  and 
subtle  distinctions;  principle  conceives  just 
notions,  and  performs  ^rood  actions  in  conse- 
quence of  them.  Sentunent  refines  away  the 
simplicity  of  truth  and  the  plainness  of  piety  ; 
and,  as  a  celebrated  wit*  has  remarked  of  his 
no  less  celebrated  contemporary,  gives  ub  viitue 
in  words  and  vice  in  deeds.  Sentiment  may 
be  called  the  Athenian,  who  knew  what  was 
right;  and  principle  the  Lacedemonian,  who 
fractued  it. 

But  these  qualities  will  be  better  exemplified 
hy  an  attentive  consideration  of  two  admirably 
drawn  characters  of  Milton,  which  are  beauti- 
fblfy,  delicately,  and  distinctly  marked.  These 
are,  Behal,  who  may  not  be  improperly  called 
the  Demon  of  Sentiment ;  and  Abdiet,  wh«  may 
be  termed  tne  Angei  of  FrincivU. 

Survey  the  picture  of  Belial,  drawn  by  the 
cablimest  hand  that  ever  held  the  poetic  pencil. 

**  A  fUrer  peraoa  lost  nol  bMven  ;  he  sesm'd 
fot  dintty  oompoMd,  and  high  cxptolt* 
Bm  all  was  Mas  and  hollow,  ihoap h  Ms  tengae 
Dioppsd  roanaa,  and  eoold  make  the  woras  appear 
The  hetier  resaon,  to  perplex  and  dash 
Mainreot  eonnoels,  I6r  bin  thoughts  were  low, 
To  vice  indoofirioiML  bat  to  nobler  deeds 
TtaBifNiis  and  slochral;  yet  he  plesaed  the  ear." 

Paradiae  Loat,  Book  II. 

Rere  iii  a  lively  and  exquiaite  repreaentation 
•f  art,  subtlety,  wit,  fine  breeding,  and  pol- 
iahed  manners ;  «n  the  whole,  of  a  very  accom- 
plished and  sentimental  spirit. 

Now  turn  to  the  artless,  uprightv  aod  unw- 

phisticated  Abdiel. 

"  FlithAU  fbood 
Among  the  (Uthleos,  (htthAil  only  be 
Among  innomermble  Mee,  unmoved, 
Unehaken,  nneedueed,  unierrilled ; 
His  loyalty  he  kept,  hla  love,  hia  leal. 
Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  flnm  truth,  or  change  hia  constant  mind, 
Though  single."— Book  V. 

But  it  is  not  from  these  descriptions,  just  and 
ftrikine  as  they  are,  that  their  characters  are 
•D  periectly  known,  as  from  an  examination  of 
their  conduct  through  the  remainder  of  this  di- 
vine work ;  in  which  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
remark  the  consonancy  of  their  actions,  and 
what  the  above  pictures  seem  to  promise.  It 
vrill  also  be  observed,  that  the  contrast  between 
them  is  kept  up  throughout,  with  the  utmost 
exactness  of  debneation,  and  the  most  animated 
strength  of  colouring. 

On  a  review  it  will  be  found  that  Belial  talked 
all,  and  Abdiel  dtd  all.      The  former, 

M  With  worda  still  dothed  In  raaaon*B  gniaa^ 
Counaeird  Ignoble  eaae,  and  peacefVil  skMh 
Not  peace"— Book  JL 

In  Abdiel  you  will  constantly  find  the  elo- 
qocnce  of  action.     When  tempted  by  the  re- 

*  Mb  YdlttrA  Tt&pVftj  dttietaitf^  BoilHMaiL 


bellious  angels,  with  what  retorted  scorn,  witli 
what  honest  indignation  he  deserts  their  muIlS- 
tudes,  and  retreats  from  their  contagious 
society  ! 

"AH  night  the  dreadleaa  angel  nnparroed 
Thftmgh  heaven's  wide  champaign  held  hla  way.* 

BookVL 

No  wonder  he  was  received  with  such  accla- 
mations of  joy  by  the  celestial  powers,  when 
there 


*'  But  one, 
Tea,  of  so  many  myriads  Mien,  but  one 
Returned  not  lost."— Ibid. 


And  afterward,  in  a  cloae  contest  with  the 
arch  fiend, 

"  A  noble  stroke  be  lifted  high 
On  the  proad  cveat  of  Satan."— Ibid. 

What  waa  the  effect  of  this  courage  of  the 
vigilant  and  active  seraph  1 

**  Ajnaiemeat  seited 
The  rebel  throne,  but  greater  rage  to  aee 
Tbna  foiled  their  mighueat." 

Abdiel  had  the  superiority  of  Belial  aa  much 
in  the  warlike  combat,  as  in  the  peaceful  coun- 
sels. 

**  Nor  was  it  aught  hot  teat, 
That  he  who  \n  debate  of  truth  bad  won. 
Should  win  In  anna,  in  both  diaputea  alito 
Victor." 

But  notwithstanding  I  have  spoken  with  some 
asperity  against  sentiment  as  opposed  to  prin- 
ciple, yet  I  am  convinced,  that  true  genuine 
sentiment  (not  the  sort  I  have  been  descri- 
bing), may  be  so  connected  with  principre  as  to 
bestow  on  it  its  brightest  histre,  and  its  most 
captivating  mces.  And  enthusiasm  is  so  far 
from  being  disagreeable,  that  a  portion  of  it  is 
perhaps  indispensably  necessary  in  an  engaging 
woman.  But  it  must  be  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
heart,  not  of  the  senses.  It  must  be  the  en- 
thusiasm which  grows  up  with  the  feeling  mind, 
and  is  cherished  by  a  virtuous  education  ;  not 
that  which  is  compounded  of  irregular  passions, 
and  artificially  refined  by  books  of  unnatural 
fiction  and  improbable  adventuTB.  I  will  even 
go  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  a  youns  woman 
cannot  have  any  real  greatness  d  soul,  or  true 
elevation  of  principle,  if  she  has  not  a  tincture 
of  what  the  vulgar  would  call  romance,  but 
which  persons  of  a  certain  way  of  thinking  will 
discern  to  proceed  from  those  fine  feelings,  and 
that  charmmg  sensibility,  without  which,  though 
a  woman  may  be  worthy,  yet  she  can  never  be 
amiable. 

But  this  dangerous  merit  cannot  be  too  rigidly 
watched,  as  it  is  Very  apt  to  lead  those  who 
possess  it  into  inconveniences  from  which  less 
mteresting  characters  are  happily  exempt. 
Tounff  women  of  strong  sensibility  may  be 
carried  by  the  very  amiableness  of  this  temper 
into  the  most  alarming  extremes.  Their  tastes 
are  passions.  They  love  and  hate  with  all  their 
hearts,  and  scarcety  suffer  themselves  to  feel  a 
reasonable  preference  before  it  strengthens  into 
a  violent  attachment. 

When  an  innocent  girl  of  this  open,  trusting, 
tender  heart,  happens  to  meet  with  one  of  her 
own  sex  and  age,  whose  address  and  manners 
are  engaging,  4i»  is  instantly  seiied  with  an 
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•idAttt  detiie  to  eomnieiiM  ft  friendthip  with 
hmr.  She  feels  the  most  Hvelf  impatience  at 
the  rettraints  of  company,  and  die  decorums  of 
ceremony.  She  longs  to  be  alone  with  her, 
longs  to  assure  her  of  the  warmth  of  her  tender* 
ness,  and  generously  ascribes  to  the  fair  stran- 

ger  all  the  good  qualities  she  feels  m  her  own 
eart,  or  rather  all  those  which  she  has  met 
viritb  in  her  reading,  dispersed  in  a  ▼ariety  of 
heroines.  She  is  persuaaed  that  her  new  friend 
unites  them  all  in  herself,  because  she  carries 
in  her  prepossesing  countenance  the  promise 
of  them  ail.  How  cruel  and  how  censorious 
would  this  inexperienced  girl  think  ber  mother 
was,  who  should  Tenture  to  hint  that  the  agree- 
able unknown  had  defects  in  her  temper,  or  ex- 
ceptions in  her  cliaracter.  She  would  mistake 
these  hints  of  discretion  for  the  insinuations  of 
an  uncharitable  disposition.  At  first  she  would 
perhaps  listen  to  tiiem  with  a  ffenerous  impa- 
tience, and  afterward  with  a  cold  and  silent  ois- 
dain.  She  would  despise  them  as  the  effect 
of  prejudice,  misrepresentation,  or  ignorance. 
The  more  aggravated  the  censure,  the  more 
vehemently  would  she  protest  in  secret,  that 
her  friendship  for  this  dear  injured  creature  (who 
IB  raised  iimeh.  higher  in  her  esteem  by  such 
injurious  suspicions)  shall  know  no  bounds,  as 
she  is  assured  it  can  know  no  end. 

Yet  this  trusting  confidence,  this  honest  in* 
discretion,  is  at  this  early  period  of  life  as 
amiable  as  it  is  natural ;  and  will,  if  wisely  cul- 
tivated, produce,  at  its  proper  season,  fruits  in- 
finitely more  valuable  than  all  the  guarded  cir- 
cumspection of  premature,  and  thereiore  artificial 
prudence.  Men,  I  believe,  are  seldom  struck 
with  these  sudden  prepossessions  in  favour  of 
each  other.  They  are  not  so  unsuspecting  nor 
so  easily  led  away  by  the  predominance  of  fancy. 
They  engage  more  warily,  and  pass  through  the 
several  stages  of  acquaintance,  intimacy,  and 
confidence,  by  dower  gradations ;  but  women, 
if  they  are  sometimes  deceived  in  the  choice 
of  a  friend,  enjoy  even  then  a  higher  degree  of 
satisfaction  than  if  they  never  trusted.  For 
to  be  always  clad  in  the  burdensome  armour  of 
suspicion  is  more  painful  and  inconvenient  than 
to  run  the  hazard  of  suffering  now  and  then  a 
transient  injury. 

But  the  above  observations  only  extend  to 
the  younff  and  the  inexperienced  ;  for  I  am  very 
certain,  that  women  are  capable  of  as  faithful 
and  as  durable  friendship  as  any  of  the  other 
sex.  They  can  enter  not  only  mto  all  the  en- 
thusiastic tenderness,  but  into  all  the  solid 
fidelity  of  attachment.  And  if  we  cannot  oppose 
instances  of  equal  weight  with  those  of  Nysus 
and  Euryalus,  Theseus  and  Pirithous,  Py  lades 
and  Orestes,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  be- 
cause the  recorders  of  those  characters  were 
men,  and  that  the  very  existence  of  them  is 
merely  poetical. 


TRUE  AND  FALSE  MEEKNESS. 

A  LOW  voice  and  soft  address  are  the  com- 
mon indications  of  a  wellbred  woman,  and 
riwold  seem  to  be  the  natural  effects  of  a  meek 


and  quiet  spirit ;  but  they  are  only  the  outward 
and  visible  siffns  of  it ;  for  the^  are  no  more 
meekness  itself,  than  a  red  coat  is  courage,  or  a 
black  one  devotion. 

Yet  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  mistake 
the  sign  for  the  thing  itself ;  nor  is  any  practice 
more  frequent  than  that  of  endeavourins  to  ac- 
quire the  exterior  mark,  without  once  tninking 
to  labour  after  the  interior  grace.  Surely  this  is 
beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  like  attacking  the 
symptom  and  neglecting  the  disease.  To  reg- 
ulate the  features  while  the  soul  is  in  tumults, 
or  to  command  the  voice  while  the  passions  are 
without  restraint,  is  as  idle  as  throwing  odours 
into  a  stream  when  the  source  is  poUut^. 

The  sajnent  kins,*  who  knew  better  than  any 
man  the  nature  and  the  power  of  beauty,  has  as- 
sured us,  that  the  temper  of  the  mind  has  a 
strong  influence  upon  the  features  :  "  Wisdom 
maketh  the  face  to  shine,"  says  that  exquisite 
judce ;  and  surely  no  part  of  wisdom  is  more 
liker^  to  produce  this  amiable  effect,  than  a 
placid  serenity  of  soul. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  true 
from  the  artificial  meekness.  The  former  is  uni- 
versal and  habitual ;  the  latter,  local  and  tem- 
porary. Every  younff  female  may  keep  this 
rule  if  her,  to  enable  her  to  form  a  just  judg- 
ment of  her  own  temper :  if  she  is  not  as  gentle 
to  her  chambermaid  as  she  is  to  her  visiter,  she 
may  rest  satisfied  that  the  spirit  of  gentleness  is 
not  in  her. 

Who  would  not  be  shocked  and  disappointed 
to  behold  a  wellbred  young  lady,  soft  and  en- 
gaging as  the  -doves  of  Venus,  displaying  a 
mousand  graces  and  attractions  to  win  the 
hearts  of  a  large  company;  and,  the  instant 
they  are  gone,  to  see  her  look  mad  as  the  P^h- 
ian  maid,  and  all  the  frightened  graces  dnven 
fipom  her  furious  countenance,  only  because  her 
gown  was  brought  home  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
later  than  she  expected,  or  her  riband  sent  half 
a  shade  lighter  or  darker  than  she  ordered  1 

All  men's  characters  are  said  to  proceed  from 
their  servants ;  and  this  is  more  particularly 
true  of  ladies :  for  as  their  situations  are  more 
domestic,  they  lie  more  open  to  the  inspection 
of  their  families,  to  whom  their  real  characters 
are  easily  and  perfectly  known ;  for  they  sel- 
dom think  it  worth  while  to  practise  any  dis- 
guise before  those  whose  good  opinion  they  do 
not  value,  and  who  are  obliged  to  submit  to 
their  most  insupportable  humours,  because  they 
are  paid  for  it. 

Among  women  of  breeding,  the  exterior  of 
gentleness  is  so  uniformly  assumed,  and  the 
whole  manner  is  so  perfectly  level  and  «m,  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  know 
any  thing  of  their  true  dispositions  by  conver- 
sing with  them,  and  even  the  very  features  are 
so  exactly  regulated,  that  physiognomy,  which 
may  sometimes  be  trusted  amon^  the  vulgar, 
is,  with  the  polite,  a  most  lying  science. 

A  very  termagant  woman,  if  she  happen  also 
to  be  a  very  araul  one,  will  be  conscious  she 

*  Solomon  is  tiere  anderatood  ;  but  the  term  by  which 
he  is  indicated,  ill  soiw  ihe  dignitj  of  one  who  hsd  Che 
reputatloa  of  being  (he  wisest  ef  nMii.~B». 
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has  to  much  to  conceal,  that  the  dread  of  bo- 
timying  her  real  temper  will  make  her  put  on  an 
over-acted  softneaa,  which,  from  ita  very  exceaa, 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  natural*  by  a 
penetrating  eye.  That  gentleness  is  ever  lia- 
ble to  be  suspected  for  the  counterfeited,  which 
is  so  excessive  aa  to  deprive  people  of  the 
proper  use  of  speech  and  motion,  or  which,  as 
Hamlet  says,  makes  them  lisp  and  amble,  and 
nickname  God's  creatures. 

The  countenance  and  mannera  of  some  very 
fashionable  persons  may  be  compared  to  the 
inscriptions  on  their  monuments,  which  speak 
nothing  but  good  of  what  is  within ;  bat  he 
who  knows  any  thing  of  the  world,  or  of  the 
human  heart,  will  no  more  trust  to  the  courtesy, 
than  he  will  depend  on  the  epitaph. 

Among  the  various  artinces  of  factitious 
meekness,  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  most 
plausible,  is  that  of  affecting  to  be  always 
equally  delighted  with  ail  persons  and  all  char- 
acters. The  society  of  these  lan^d  beings  is 
without  confidence,  their  friendship  without  at- 
tachment, and  their  love  without  affection,  or 
even  preference.  This  insipid  mode  of  conduct 
may  be  safe,  but  I  cannot  think  it  haa  either 
taate,  sense,  or  principle  in  it. 

These  unilbrmly  smiling  and  approving  ladies, 
viho  have  neither  the  noble  courage  to  repre- 
hend vice,  nor  the  generous  wanwi  to  bear 
their  boneat  testimony  in  the  cause  of  virtue, 
conclude  every  one  to  be  illnatured  who  has  any 
penetration,  and  look  upon  a  distinguishing  iudff- 
ment  as  want  of  tendemesa.  But  they  ehouTd 
learn,  that  this  discernment  does  not  always 
proceed  from  an  uncharitable  temper,  but  from 
that  long  experience  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  worU,  which  lead  those  who  have  it  to  scm- 
tinixe  into  the  conduct  and  disposition  of  men, 
before  they  trust  entirely  to  those  fair  appear- 
aacea  which  sometinea  veil  the  most  insKUous 
purposee. 

We  are  perpetually  mistaking  the  qualities 
and  dispoeiuons  of  our  own  hearta.  We  ele- 
vate our  failinffs  into  virtues,  and  qualify  our 
vicea  into  wedmeases :  and  hence  arise  so 
manjr  false  judgments  respecting  meekness. 
Self-ignorance  is  at  the  root  of  all  tiiis  mischief. 
Many  ladies  complain  that,  for  their  part,  their 
apirit  is  so  meek  they  can  bear  nothing ;  whereas 
it  Uiey  spoke  truth,  they  would  say,  their  spirit 
is  so  hi^  and  unbroken,  that  they  can  bear 
nothing.  Strange  !  to  plead  their  meekneas  aa 
a  reason  why  they  cannot  endure  to  be  croesed, 
and  to  produce  their  impattenee  of  contradiction 
aa  a  proof  of  their  gentleness ! 

Meekness,  like  most  other  virtues,  haa  cer- 
tain limits,  which  it  no  sooner  exceeds  than  it 
becomes  criminal.  Servility  of  apirit  is  not 
gentleness,  bur  weakness ;  and  if  allowed,  under 
the  specious  appearances  it  sometimes  puts  on, 
will  lead  to  the  most  dangerous  compliances. 
She  who  hears  innocence  maligned  without  vin- 
dicating it,  falsehood  asserted  without  contra- 
dictin^f  it,  or  religion  profaned  without  reaent- 
■igit,  ia  not  gentle,  bat  wicked. 

To  ^e  up  the  cause  of  an  innocent,  injured 
kindf  if  the  populir  ciy  happem  to  be  againat 


hun,  ia  the  moat  diycefal  wealoMw.  llili 
was  the  case  of  Ma£une  de  Maintenon.  8b« 
loved  the  charaeter  and  adauied  the  talenta  d 
Racine;  aha  careaaed  him  while  be  had  no  ene> 
mie%  but  wanted  the  greatneaa  at  mind,  or 
rather  the  common  justice,  to  protect  him 
againat  their  reaentment  when  he  bad ;  and  her 
favourite  waa  abandoned  to  the  auapicious  jeal« 
ousy  of  the  king,  when  a  prudent  remonatrance 
might  have  nraaerved  him.— -But  her  tameness^ 
if  not  abeorate  connivance  in  the  great  mae- 
aacre  of  the  Proteetanta,  in  vidieae  chorch  she 
had  been  bred,  is  a  far  more  guilty  instance  of 
her  weakness ;  an  instance  which,  in  apite  of 
all  her  devotional  seal  and  incomparable  pm* 
dence,  will  diaqualify  her  from  amnii^  in  the 
annals  of  oood  women,  however  she  may  be  en- 
titled to  figure  among  tfa«  great  and  the  fortu- 
nate. Compare  her  conduct  with  that  of  her 
undaunted  and  pioua  countryman  and  oontem- 
porary,  Bougi,  who,  when  Louie  would  have 
previLiled  on  him  to  renounce  hie  religion  for  a 
commiaaion  or  a  government,  noUy  relied,  **  If 
I  could  be  persuaded  to  betray  my  God  for  a 
marahaFs  ataff,  I  migfat  betray  my  king  for  a 
bribe  of  much  less  consequence.*' 

Meekness  is  imperfect,  if  it  be  not  both  aethro 
and  paesive  ;  if  it  will  not  enable  ua  to  subdue 
our  own  passions  and  reeentmenta,  as  well  aa 
qualify  us  to  bear  patiently  the  paaaiona  and  re- 
sentments of  others. 

Before  we  give  way  to  any  riolent  emotion 
of  anger,  it  would  perhaps  be  worth  while  to 
consimr  the  object  which  excites  it,  and  to  re- 
flect for  a  moment,  whether  the  thing  we  so  ar- 
dently deaire,  or  so  vehemently  resent,  be  really 
of  aa  much  importance  to  ua,  aa  that  delightful 
tranquillity  of  soul  which  we  renounce  in  pursuit 
of  it.  If,  on  a  fair  caknlation,  we  find  we  are 
not  likely  to  get  as  much  aa  we  are  sure  to  lose, 
then,  putting  all  religious  considerations  out  of 
the  question,  common  sense  and  human  policv 
will  tell  ua,  we  have  made  a  foolish  and  unprof- 
itable exchange.  Inward  quiet  is  a  part  of  one^a 
aelf ;  the  object  of  our  resentment  maybe  only 
a  matter  of  opinion ;  and  certainly,  what  makes 
a  portion  of  our  actual  happiness,  ou^ht  to  be 
too  dear  to  us  to  be  sacrificed  for  a  trifling,  for- 
eign, perhaps  imaginary  good. 

The  most  pointed  satire  I  remember  to  have 
read  on  a  mind  enslaved  by  anger,  is  an  obser- 
vation of  Seneca^s.  "Alexander,"  said  he, 
**  had  two  frienda,  Chtus  and  Lysimachus  ;  the 
one  he  exposed  to  a  lion,  the  other  to  himself  f 
he  who  was  turned  loose  to  the  beaat  esciqped, 
but  Clitus  was  murdered,  for  he  was  turned 
loose  to  an  angry  man.** 

A  passionate  woman's  happiness  is  never  in 
her  own  keeping ;  it  is  the  sport  of  accident, 
and  the  slave  ofevents.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
her  acquaintance,  her  servanta,  but  chiefly  of 
her  enemies ;  and  all  her  comforts  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  others.  So  for  from  beinff  willing  to 
learn  of  Him  who  was  meek  and  lowly,  she  con- 
siders meekness  as  the  want  of  a  becoming 
qurit,  and  lowliness  as  a  despicable  and  vulgar 
meannesa.  And  an  imperious  woman  will  so 
little  cotet  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
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•IMrit,  tfatft  it  is  tlAOit  the  onlT  emam«nt  she 
wiil  not  be  loUcitiMU  to  treer.  Bat  reeentment 
ie  »  very  expetuive  iriee.  How  dearly  has  it 
cost  its  notaries,  even  from  the  sin  of  Gain,  the 
first  oiTeiider  in  thk  kind !  <*  It  is  cheaper  (says 
«  pioas  writer)  to  foi^ve,  and  save  the  charges." 

If  it  were  only  fSr  meie  haman  reasons,  it 
would  torn  to  a  better  aeconnt  to  be  patient : 
nothing  defeats  die  malice  of  an  enenty  like  a 
•pint  m  forbearsnce ;  the  retom  of  rase  for  rage 
cannot  be  so  effectaally  provoking.  True  gen- 
tleness, like  an  impenetrable  armoiir,  repels  the 
most  pointed  shahs  of  mabce :  they  cannot 
fftieree  through  this  invuhiersMe  shield,  but 
oither  fall  hmtless  to  the  ground,  or  return  to 
wound  the  hand  that  shot  them. 

A  meek  spirit  will  not  look  out  of  itsetf  for 
happiness,  because  it  finds  a  constant  banquet 
at  home ;  yet,  by  a  sort  of  divine  alchymy,  it 
will  convert  all  external  events  to  its  own  profit, 
and  be  able  to  deduce  some  good,  even  ftrmi 
the  BDOst  unpromising :  it  will  extract  comfort 
*nd  satisfaction  fifom  the  most  barren  circum- 
•tances ;  **  it  wiH  suck  honey  out  of  the  rock, 
and  oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock.*' 

Bat  the  supreme  excellence  of  this  compla- 
eent  quality  is,  that  it  natundly  disposes  the 
mind  where  it  resides  to  the  practice  of  every 
other  that  is  amiable.  Me^ness  may  be  called 
the  pioneer  of  a9  the  other  virtues,  which  levels 
every  obetruction,  and  smooths  every  difficult 
that  might  impede  their  entrance,  or  retard  then- 
progress. 

liie  peculiar  importance  and  vahie  of  this 
amiable  virtue  may  be  farther  seen  in  its  per- 
■Maency.  Honours  and  dignities  are  transient ; 
beauty  and  riches,  frail  and  fugacious,  to  a 
pivveib.  Would  not  the  truly  wise,  therefore, 
wish  to  have  some  one  possession,  which  they 
might  call  their  own  in  the  severest  exigencies  \ 
But  this  wish  can  only  be  accomplished  by  ac- 
quiring and  maintaining  that  calm  and  absolute 
self-possession,  which,  as  the  world  had  no  hand 
in  ^vBiff,  it  cannot,  bv  the  most  maheious  ex- 
OTtion  0?  its  power,  tske  away. 
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EDUCATION  OF  DAUGHTERS. 

I  HAva  not  the  foolish  presumption  to  hna^ne 
that  I  can  offer  any  thiuff  new  on  a  subject 
which  has  been  so  successfully  treated  by  many 
able  and  learned  writers.  I  would  only,  with  all 
possible  deference,  beg  leave  to  hazard  a  few 
short  remarks  on  that  part  of  the  subject  of 
edncation,  which  I  would  call  the  edueaticn  of 
Uu  heart,  I  am  well  aware,  that  this  part  also 
bos  not  been  lees  skiQfully  and  forcibly  aiscussed 
than  the  rest,  though  I  cannot,  at  the  same  time, 
help  remarking,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
bera  so  much  adopted  into  common  practice. 

It  appesrs,  then,  that  notwithstanding  the 
glMit  aad  Vial-  ifflprovoments  which  have  been 


made  in  the  aflair  of  female  education,  and  not- 
withstanding the  more  enlarged  and  generous 
views  of  it  which  prevail  in  the  present  day, 
that  &ere  is  still  a  very  material  defect,  which 
it  is  not,  in  general,  enough  the  object  of  atten- 
tion to  remove.  This  defect  seems  to  consist 
in  this,  that  too  little  regard  is  paid  to  the  dis- 
positions of  the  mind,  that  the  indications  of  the 
temper  are  not  properly  cherished,  nor  the  af- 
fections of  the  heart  sufficiently  regulated. 

In  the  first  education  of  girls,  as  far  as  the 
customs  which  fashion  establishes  are  right, 
they  should  undoubtedly  be  followed.  Let  the 
exterior  be  made  a  considerable  object  of  atten- 
tion, but  let  it  not  be  the  principal ;  let  it  not  be 
the  only  one.  Let  the  graces  be  industriously 
cultivated,  but  let  them  not  be  cultivated  at  the 
expense  of  the  virtues.  Let  tiie  arms,  the 
head,  the  whole  person  be  carefully  polished, 
but  let  not  the  heart  be  the  only  portion  of  the 
human  anatomy  v^iich  shidl  do  totally  over- 
looked. 

The  neglect  of  this  cultivation  seems  to  pro- 
ceed as  much  from  a  bad  taste  as  from  a  lalse 
principle.  The  generality  of  people  form  their 
judgment  of  education  by  slight  and  sudden 
appearances,  which  is  certainly  a  wrong  way  of 
determining.  Music,  dancing,  and  languages, 
gratify  those  who  teach  them,  br  percepnble 
and  almost  immediate  eflbcts ;  ana,  when  there 
happens  to  be  no  imbecility  in  the  pupil,  nor 
deficiency  in  the  master,  every  superficial  ob- 
server can,  in  some  measure,  judge  of  the  prog^ 
ress.  The  effects  of  most  of  these  accom- 
l^hments  address  themselves  to  the  senses; 
and  there  are  more  who  can  see  and  hear,  than 
there  are  who  can  jud^  and  reflect. 

Personal  perfection  is  not  only  more  obvious, 
it  is  also  more  rapid ;  and,  even  in  very  accom- 
plished characters,  elegance  usually  precedes 
principle. 

But  the  heart,  that  natural  seat  of  evil  pro- 
pensities, that  little  troublesome  empire  of  the 
passions,  is  led  to  what  is  right  by  slow  motions 
and  imperceptible  degrees.  It  must  be  admon- 
ished hj  reproof,  and  alhred  by  kindness.  Its 
liveliest  advances  are  frequently  impeded  by  the 
obstinacy  of  prejudice,  and  its  brightest  prom- 
ises often  obscured  by  the  tempests  of  passion. 
It  is  slow  in  its  acquisition  of  virtue,  and  re- 
luctant in  its  approaches  to  piety. 

Thero  is  another  reason,  which  proves  this 
mental  cultivation  to  be  more  important,  as  well 
as  more  difficult,  than  any  other  part  of  edu- 
cation. In  the  usual  fashionable  accomplish- 
ments, the  business  of  acquiring  them  is  almost 
always  getting  forward,  and  one  difficulty  is 
conquerra  before  another  is  suffered  to  show 
itself;  for  a  prudent  teacher  will  level  the  road 
his  pupil  is  to  pass,  and  smooth  the  inequalities 
which  might  retard  her  progress. 

But  in  morals  (which  should  be  the  great  ob- 
ject constantly  kept  in  view),  the  task  is  far 
moro  difficult.  The  unruly  and  turbulent  de- 
sires of  the  heart  are  not  so  obedient;  one 
passion  will  start  up  before  another  is  suppress- 
ed. The  subduinff  Hercules  cannot  cut  off  the 
heads  so  often  as  mo  prolific  hydra  can  produce 
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them,  nor  fell  the  etubbora  Antsue  bo  fast  as 
he  can  recruit  hia  stren^,  and  rise  in  vigorous 
and  repeated  opposition. 

If  all  the  accomplishments  could  be  bought 
at  the  price  of  a  single  virtue,  the  purchase  would 
be  ionnitely  dear !  And,  however  startling  it 
may  sound,  I  think  it  is,  notwithstanding,  true, 
that  the  labours  of  a  good  and  vnse  mother, 
who  is  anxious  for  her  daughter's  most  important 
interests,  will  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  those 
of  her  instructors.  She  will  doubtless  rejoice 
at  her  progress  in  any  polite  art,  but  she  will 
rejoice  with  trembling— liumility  and  piety  form 
the  solid  and  durable  baais,  on  which  she  wishes 
to  raise  the  superstructure  of  the  accomplish- 
ments, while  the  accomplishments  themselves 
are  frequently  of  that  unsteady  nature,  that  if 
the  foundation  is  not  secured,  in  proportion  as 
the  building  is  enlarged,  it  will  be  overloaded 
and  destroyed  by  those  very  ornaments,  which 
were  intenoed  to  embellish  what  they  have  con- 
tributed to  ruin. 

The  more  ostensible  qualifications  should  be 
carefully  regulated,  or  they  will  be  in  danger  of 
putting  to  fliffht  the  modest  train  of  retreating 
virtues,  which  cannot  safely  eubsist  before  the 
bold  eye  of  public  observation,  or  bear  the 
bolder  tongue  of  impudent  and  audacioua  flat- 
tery. A  tender  mother  cannot  but  feel  an  hon- 
est triumph,  in  contemplating  those  excellences 
in  her  daughter  which  deserve  applsuse,  but 
she  will  also  shudder  at  the  vanity  which  that 
applause  may  excite,  and  at  those  hitherto  un- 
known ideas  which  it  may  awaken. 

The  master — it  is  his  interest,  and  perhaps 
his  duty-— will  naturally  teach  a  girl  to  set  her 

arovements  in  the  most  conspicuous  point  of 
t.  Se  /aire  valoir  is  the  great  principle  in- 
dustriously inculcated  into  her  younff  heart,  and 
■eems  to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  iundamental 
maxim  in  education.  It  is,  however,  the  certain 
and  effectual  seed,  from  which  a  thousand  yet 
unborn  vanities  will  spring.  This  dangerous 
doctrine  (which  yet  is  not  without  its  uses)  will 
be  counteracted  by  the  prudent  mother,  not  in 
00  many  words,  but  by  a  watchful  and  scarcely 
perceptible  dexterity.  Such  a  one  will  be  more 
careful  to  have  the  talents  of  her  daughter  cul" 
tivated  than  exhibited- 

One  would  be  led  to  imagine,  by  the  common 
mode  of  female  education,  that  life  consisted 
of  one  universal  holyday,  and  that  the  only  con- 
test was,  who  should  be  best  enabled  to  excel 
in  the  sports  and  games  that  were  to  be  cele- 
brated on  it.  Merely  ornamental  accompUsh- 
ments  will  but  indifferently  auali^  a  woman  to 
perform  the  duties  of  life,  though  it  is  highly 
proper  she  should  possess  them,  m  order  to  fur- 
nish the  amusements  of  it.  But  is  it  right  to 
spend  so  large  a  portion  of  life  without  some 
preparation  for  the  business  of  living  1  A  lady 
may  speak  a  little  French  and  Italian,  repeat  a 
few  passages  in  a  theatrical  tone,  play  ana  sing, 
have  her  dressing-room  hung  with  her  own 
drawings,  and  her  person  covered  with  her  own 
tambour-work,  and  may,  notwithstanding,  have 
been  very  badly  educated.  Yet  I  am  far  from 
attempting  to  oepreciate  the  valu^  of  tbeae  qual- 


ifications :  thoy  are  moat  of  them  not  only 
highly  becoming,  but  often  indispensably  neeea- 
sary,  and  a  poUte  education  cannot  be  perfected 
without  them.  But  as  the  world  seems  to  be 
very  well  apprized  of  their  importance,  there  is 
the  less  occasion  to  insist  on  their  utiUtv.  Vet, 
though  wellbred  young  women  should  learn  to 
dance,  sing,  recite,  aid  draw,  the  end  of  a  good 
education  la  not  that  they  may  become  dancers, 
singers,  players,  or  painters ;  its  real  object  is 
to  make  them  good  daughters,  good  wives,  good 
mistresses,  goml  members  of  society,  and  good 
Christians.  The  above  qualifications,  therefore, 
are  intended  to  adorn  their  leisure,  not  to  em- 
ploy their  Uvea ;  for  an  amiable  and  wise  womaa 
will  always  have  something  better  to  value  her- 
self on  than  these  advantaffes,  which,  however 
captivating,  are  still  but  simordinate  parts  of  a 
truly  excdlent  character. 

out  I  am  afiraid  parents  themselves  some- 
times ooDtribute  to  the  error  of  which  I  am 
complaining.    Bo  they  not  often  set  a  higher 
value  on  those  acquisitions  which  are  calculated 
to  attract  observation,  and  catch  the  eye  of  the 
multitude,  than  on  those  which  are  Taluable» 
permanent,  and  internal  1     Are  they  not  some- 
times more  solicitous  about  the  opinion  of  othera 
reapecting  their  children,  than  about  the  imI 
advantage  and  happiness  of  the  children  them- 
selves 1     To  an  injudicious  and  superficial  eye, 
the  best  educated  girl  may  make  the  leaat  brill- 
iant figure,  as  she  will  probably  have  less  flip- 
pancy in  her  manner,  and  less  repartee  in  her 
expression;  and  her  acquirements,  to  borrow 
Bishop  Sprat's  idea,  will  be  rather  "  enamelled 
than  embossed."    But  her  merit  will  be  known 
and  acknowledoed  by  all  who  come  near  enough 
to  discern,  and  nave  taste  enough  to  distinguiSi. 
It  will  be  understood  and  admired  by  the  man 
whose  happiness  she  is  one  day  to  make,  whose 
family  she  is  to  govern,  and  whose  children  she 
is  to  educate.     He  will  not  aeek  ibr  her  in  the 
haunts  of  dissipation,  for  he  knows  he  shall  not 
find  her  there ;  but  he  vrill  seek  for  her  in  the 
bosom  of  retirement,  in  the  practice  of  every 
domestic  virtue,  in  the  exertion  of  evexy  amiable 
accomphshment,  exerted  in  the  shade,  to  en- 
liven retirement,  to  heighten  the  endearing  pleas- 
ures of  social  intercourse,  and  to  embeliisn  the 
narrow  but  charming  circle  of  family  delights. 
To  this  amiable  purpose,  a  truly  good  and  well- 
educated  young  lady  will  dedicate  her  more  ele- 
gant  accomplishments,   instead    of  exhibiting 
them  to  attract  admiration,  or  depress  infe- 
riority. 

Young  girls,  who  have  more  vivacity  than 
undersunding,  will  often  make  a  q>rightly  figure 
in  conversation.  But  this  agreeable  talent  ier 
entertaining  others  is  frequently  dangerous  to 
themselves,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  to  be  desired 
or  encouraged  very  early  in  life.  This  imma- 
turity of  wU  is  helped  on  by  finvt^ous  reading, 
which  will  produce  its  effect  in  much  less  time 
than  books  of  sohd  instruction  ;  for  the  imagin- 
ation is  touched  sooner  than  the  understapding ; 
and  effects  are  more  rapid  as  they  ara  moro  per* 
nicious.  Conversation  should  be  the  riMuU  of 
education^  opt  the  freatrsmr  of  iL    U  10  • 
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}  0olden  fruit,  when  suffered  to  ^ow  gradually  on 

*  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  hut  if  precipitatea  hy 

•  forced  and  unnatural  means,  it  will  in  the  end 
become  vapid  in  proportion  as  it  is  artificial. 

The  best  effects  of  a  careful  and  religious 
education  are  oAen  very  remote  ;  they  are  to 
be  discovered  in  future  scenes,  and  exhibited  in 
untried  connexions.  Every  event  of  life  will 
be  putting  the  heart  into  fresh  situations,  and 
making  demands  on  its  prudence,  its  firmness, 
its  integrity,  or  its  piety.  Those  whose  business 
it  is  to  form  it,  can  foresee  none  of  these  situa- 
tions ;  yet,  as  far  as  human  wisdom  will  allow, 
they  must  enable  it  to  provide  for  them  all,  with 
an  humble  dependance  on  the  Divine  assistance. 
A  well-disciplined  soldier  must  learn  and  prac- 
tise all  his  evolutions,  though  he  does  not  know 
on  what  service  his  leader  may  command  him, 
by  what  foe  he  shall  be  attacked,  nor  what 
mode  of  combat  the  enemy  may  use. 

One  great  art  of  education  consists  in  not  suf- 
fering the  feelings  to  become  too  aciUe  by  un- 
necessary awakening,  nor  too  Obtuse  by  the 
want  of  exertion.  The  former  renders  them  the 
source  of  calamity,  and  totally  ruins  the  temper ; 
while  the  latter  blunU  and  debases  them,  and 
produces  «  duU^  cold,  and  selfish  spirit.  For 
the  mind  is  an  instrument,  which,  if  wound  too 
high,  will  lose  its  sweetnessj  «nd  if  not  enough 
atrained,  will  abate  of  its  vigour. 

How  cruel  is  it  to  extinguish,  by  neglect  or 
tmkindness,  the  precious  sensibility  of  an  open 
temper,  to  chill  the  amiable  glow  of  an  ingenuous 
soul,  and  to  quench  the  bright  flame  of  a  noble 
and  generous  spirit  !  These  are  of  higher 
worth  than  all  the  documents  of  learning,  of 
dearer  price  than  all  the  advantages  which  can 
be  derived  from  the  most  refined  and  artificial 
mode  of  education. 

But  sensibihty  and  delicacy,  and  an  ingenuous 
temper,  make  no  part  of  education,  exclaims 
the  pedagogue — they  are  reducible  to  no  class — 
they  c«me  under  no  article  of  instruction — they 
belong  neither  to  languages  nor  to  music.  What 
an  error !  They  are  a  part  of  education,  and 
of  infinitely  more  value 

**  Tliaa  all  tbeir  jndaitt  dlsctpUDs  t^m  knew." 

It  is  true,  they  are  ranged  under  no  class,  but 
they  are  superior  to  all ;  they  are  of  more  es- 
teem than  languaffes  or  music,  for  they  are  the 
language  of  the  neart,  and  the  music  of  the 
according  passions.  Tet  this  sensibility  is,  in 
many  instances,  so  far  from  being  cultivated, 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  those  who 
affect  more  than  usual  sagacity,  cast  a  smile  of 
supercilioue  pity,  at  any  indication  of  a  warm, 
generous,  or  enthusiastic  temper  in  the  lively 
and  the  young ;  as  much  as  to  say,  **  they  will 
know  better,  and  will  have  more  discretion  when 
they  are  older."  But  every  appearance  of  ami- 
able simplicity,  or  of  honest  shame,  nature's 
hasty  conscience,  will  be  dear  to  sensible  hearts ; 
they  will  carefully  cherish  every  such  indication 
in  a  young  female ;  for  they  will  perceive  that 
it  is  this  temper,  wisely  cultivated,  which  will 
one  day  make  her  enamoured  of  the  loveliness 
of  irittue,   and  the  beauty  of  holiness;  from 


which  she  will  acquire  a  taste  for  the  doctrines 
of  religion,  and  a  spirit  to  perform  the  duties 
of  it.  And  those  who  wish  to  make  her  asha- 
med of  this  charming  temper,  and  seek  to  dis- 
possess her  of  it,  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  give 
her  nothing  better  in  exchange.  But  whoever 
reflects  at  all,  will  easily  discern  how  carefully 
this  enthusiasm  is  to  be  directed,  and  how  Judi- 
ciously its  redundances  are  to  be  lopped  away. 

Prudence  is  not  natural  to  children ;  they  can, 
however,  substitute  art  in  its  stead.  But  is  it 
not  much  better  that  a  girl  should  discover  the 
faults  incident  to  her  age,  than  conceal  them 
under  this  dark  and  impenetrable  veil  1  I  could 
almost  venture  to  assert,  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  becoming  in  the  very  errors  of  na- 
ture, where  they  are  undisguised,  than  in  the 
affectation  of  virtue  itself,  where  the  reality  is 
wanting.  And  I  am  so  far  from  being  an  ad- 
mirer of  prodigies,  that  I  am  extreme^  apt  to 
suspect  them  *,  and  am  always  infinitely  better 
pleased  with  nature  in  her  more  common  modes 
of  operation.  The  precise  and  premature  wis- 
dom which  some  girls  havec  unning  enough  to 
assume,  is  of  a  more  dangerous  tendency  than 
any  of  their  natural  failings  can  be,  as  it  effect- 
ually covers  those  secret  bad  dispositions,  whicfa« 
if  they  displayed  themselves,  might  be  rectified. 
The  hypocrisy  of  assuming  virtues  which  are 
not  inherent  m  the  heact,  prevents  the  growth 
and  disclosure  of  those  real  ones,  whicii  it  li 
the  great  end  of  education  to  cultivate. 

But  if  the  natural  indications  of  the  temper 
are  to  be  suppressed  and  stifled,  where  are  the 
diagnostics  by  which  the  state  of  the  mind  is 
to  be  known  1  The  wise  Author  of  all  things, 
who  did  nothing  in  vain,  doubtless  intended 
them  as  symptoms,  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
diseases  of  the  heart ;  and  it  is  impossible  dis- 
eases should  be  cured  before  they  are  known. 
If  the  stream  be  so  cut  off  as  to  prevent  com- 
munication, or  so  choked  up  as  to  defeat  dis- 
covery, how  shall  we  ever  reach  the  source,  out 
of  which  are  the  issues  of  life  1 

This  cunning,  which,  of  all  the  different  dis- 
positions girls  discover,  is  most  to  be  dreaded, 
IS  increased  by  nothing  so  much  as  by  fear.  If 
those  about  them  express  violent  and  unreason- 
able anger  at  every  trivial  offence,  it  will  always 
promote  this  temper,  and  will  very  frequently 
create  it,  where  there  was  a  natural  tendency 
to  frankness.  The  indiscreet  transports  of  rage 
which  man^  betray  on  every  slight  occasion,  and 
the  little  distinction  they  make  between  venial 
errors  and  premeditated  crimes,  naturally  dis- 
pose a  child  to  conceal,  what  she  does  not 
however  care  to  suppress.  Anger  in  one  will 
not  remedy  the  faults  of  another  ;  for  how  can 
an  instrument  of  sin  cure  sin  t  If  a  girl  is  kept 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  and  slavish  terror,  she 
will  perhaps  have  artifice  enough  to  conceal 
those  propensities  which  she  knows  are  wrong, 
or  those  actions  which  she  thinks  are  most  ob- 
noxious to  punishment.  But,  nevertheless,  she 
win  not  cease  to  indulge  those  propensities,  and 
to  commit  those  actions,  when  she  can  do  it 
with  impunity. 

Good  dujUnitim*^  of  themselTee,  will  go  Inift 
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a  Teiy  little  ytayt  unl^  they  are  confiimed  into 
Bood  principles.  And  this  cannot  be  effected 
Cut  by  a  careful  course  of  religious  instruction, 
and  a  patient  and  laborious  cultivation  of  the 
moral  temper. 

But,   notwithstanding  girls   should  not   be 
treated  with  unkindness,  nor  the  first  openings 
of  the  passions  blighted  by  cold  severity ;  yet  I 
am  of  opinion  that  young   females  should  be 
accustomed  very  early  in  life  to  a  certain  degree 
of  restraint     The  natural  cast  of  character,  and 
the  moral  distinctions  between  the  sexes,  should 
not  be  disregarded,  even  in  childhood.     That 
bold,  independent,  enterprising  spirit,  which  is 
so  much  admired  in  boys,  should  not,  when  it 
happens  to  discover  itself  in  the  other  sex,  be 
encouraged,  but  suppressed.     Girls  should  be 
taught  to  give  up  their  opinions  betimes,  and 
not  pertinaciously  to  carry  on  a  dispute,  even 
if  they  should  know  themselves  to  be  in  the 
right.    I  do  not  mean,  that  they  should  be 
robbed  of  the  Uberty  of  private  judgment,  but 
that  they  should  by  no  means  be  encouraged  to 
contract  a  contentious  or  contradictory  torn. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  their  future 
happiness,  that  they  should  acquire  a  submissive 
temper  and  a  forbearing  spirit :  for  it  is  a  lesson 
which  the  world  will  not  fail  to  make  them  fre- 
quently practise,  when  they  come  abroad  into  it, 
and  they  will  not  practise  it  the  worse  for  having 
learned  it  the  sooner.    These  early  restraints,  in 
the  limitation  here  meant,  are  so  far  from  being 
an  effect  of  cruelty,  that  they  are  the  most  indu- 
bitable marks  of  affection,  and  are  the  more 
meritorious,  as  they  are  severe  trials  of  tender- 
ness.     But  all  the  beneficial  effects  which  a 
mother  can  expect  from  this  watchfulness,  will 
be  entirely  defeated,  if  it  is  practised  occasion- 
ally, and  not  habitually,  and  if  it  ever  appears  to 
be  used  to  gratiiy  caprice,  ill-humour,  or  re- 
sentment. 

Those  who  have  children  to  educate  ought  to 
be  extremely  patient :  it  Is  indeed  a  labour  of 
love.  They  should  reflect  that  extraordinary 
talents  are  neither  essential  to  the  wellbeing  of 
society,  nor  to  the  happiness  of  individuals.  If 
that  nad  been  the  case,  the  beneficent  Father 
of  the  universe  would  not  have  made  them  so 
rare.  For  it  is  as  easy  for  an  Almighty  Creator 
to  produce  a  Newton,  as  an  ordinary  man ;  and 
he  could  have  made  those  powers  common 
which  we  now  consider  as  wonderful,  without 
any  miraculous  exertion  of  his  omnipotence,  if 
the  existence  of  many  Newtons  had  been  neces- 
sary to  the  perfection  of  his  wise  and  gracious 
plan. 

Surely,  therefore,  there  is  more  piety,  as  well 
ae  more  sense,  in  labouring  to  unprove  the 
talents  which  children  actu^ly  have,  than  in 
lamenting  that  they  do  not  possess  supernatural 
endowments  or  angelic  perfections.  A  passage 
of  Lord  Bacon's  lumisnes  an  admirable  incite- 
ment for  endeavouring  to  cany  the  amiable  and 
Christian  ^ace  of  charity  to  its  farthest  extent, 
instead  ot  indulging  an  over-anxious  care  for 
more  brilliant  but  mss  important  acquisitions. 
*'The  desire  of  power  in  excess  (says  he) 
c^uaiBd  the  ftDg^lf  to  fall ;  thjB  desire  of  knowl- 


edge in  excess  caused  man  to  fill;  bni  in 
charity  is  no  excess,  neither  can  men  nor  angele 
come  into  dancer  by  it." 

A  girl  who  has  docility  wiU  seldom  be  found 
to  want  understanding  enough  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  a  social,  a  happy,  and  a  useful  life. 
And  when  we  behold  the  tender  hope  of  fond 
and  anxious  love  blasted  by  disappointment,  the 
defect  will  as  often  be  discovered  to  proceed 
from  the  neglect  or  the  error  of  cultivation,  as 
from  the  natural  temper ;  and  those  who  lament 
the  evil,  will  sometimes  be  found  to  have  occa^ 
sioned  it. 

It  is  as  injudicious  for  parents  to  set  out  with 
too  sanguine  a  dependance  on  the  merit  of  their 
children,  as  it  is  for  them  to  be  discouraged  at 
every  repulse.  When  their  wishes  are  defeated 
in  this  or  that  particular  instance,  where  they 
had  treasured  up  some  darling  expectation,  this 
is  so  far  from  being  a  reason  for  relaxing  their 
attention,  that  it  ought  to  be  an  additional  mo- 
tive for  redoubling  it.  Those  who  hope  to  do  a 
ereat  deal,  must  not  expect  to  do  every  thing. 
If  the^  know  any  thinff  of  the  malignity  of  sin, 
the  bhndness  of  prejudice,  or  the  corruption  of 
the  human  heart,  they  will  also  know,  that  that 
heart  will  always  remain,  after  the  very  best 
possible  education,  full  of  infirmity  and  imperfec- 
tion. Extraordinary  allowances,  therefore,  must 
be  made  for  the  weakness  of  nature  in  this  its 
weakest  state.  After  much  is  done,  much  wiU 
remain  to  do,  and  much,  very  much,  ^ill  still  be 
left  undone  :  for  this  regulation  of  the  passions 
and  affections  cannot  be  the  work  of  education 
alone,  without  the  concurrence  of  divine  grace 
operating  on  the  heart.  Why  then  should 
parents  repine,  if  their  efforts  are  not  always 
crowned  with  immediate  success !  They  should 
consider,  that  they  are  not  educating  cherubims 
or  seraphims,  but  men  and  women ;  creatures, 
who  at  their  best  estate  are  altogether  vanity : 
how  little  then  can  be  expected  from  them  in 
the  weakness  and  imbecility  of  infancy !  I  have 
dwelt  on  this  part  of  the  subject  the  longer,  be- 
cause I  am  certain  that  many,  who  have  set  out 
with  a  warm  and  active  zeal,  have  cooled  on 
the  very  first  discouragement,  and  have  after- 
ward simost  totally  nmictad  their  vigilance, 
through  a  criminal  kind  of  despair. 

Great  allowances  must  be  made  for  a  prolu- 
sion of  gayety,  loquacity,  and  even  indiscretion 
in  children,  that  there  may  be  animation  enough 
lefl  to  supply  an  active  and  useful  character, 
when  the  first  fermentation  of  the  youthful  pas- 
sions is  over,  and  the  redundant  spirits  shall 
come  to  subside. 

If  it  be  true,  as  a  consummate  judge  of  hu- 
man nature  has  observed, 

"  That  not  a  vaalty  is  givsn  In  nda,* 

it  is  also  true,  that  there  i»  scarcely  a  single 
passion  which  may  not  be  turned  to  some  gcwd 
account,  if  prudently  rectified,  and  skimilly 
turned  into  the  road  of  some  neighbouring  virtua. 
It  cannot  be  violently  bent,  or  unnaturally  forced 
towards  an  object  of  a  totally  opposite  nature, 
but  may  be  gradually  inclined  towards  a  coce- 
spondent  but  superior  affection.    Anger,,  hatred* 
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iSMDtment,  and  ambition,  the  most  restless  and 
turbulent  passions  which  shake  and  distract  the 
human  soul,  may  be  led  to  become  the  most 
active  opposers  of  sin,  after  having  been  its 
most  successful  instruments.  Our  anger,  for 
instance,  which  can  never  be  totally  subdued, 
may  be  made  to  turn  against  ourselves,  for  our 
weak  and  imperfect  obedience — our  hatred 
against  every  species  of  vice — our  ambition, 
wluch  will  not  be  discarded,  may  be  ennobled : 
it  will  not  ehttnge  its  name,  but  its  object ;  it 
will  despise  what  it  lately  valued,  nor  be  con- 
tented to  grasp  at  less  than  immortality. 

Thus  the  joys,  fears,  hopes,  desires,  all  the 
passions  and  smec Lions,  which  separate  in  various 
currents  from  the  soul,  will,  if  directed  into  their 
proper  channels,  after  having  fertilized  wherever 
they  have  flowod,  return  again  to  swell  and  en- 
rich the  parent  source. 

That  the  very  passions  which  appear  the  most 
uncontrollable  and  unpromising,  may  be  in- 
tended, in  the  great  scheme  of  Providence,  to 
answer  some  important  pbrpose,  is  remarkably 
evidenced  in  the  character  and  history  of  Saint 
Paul.  A  remark  on  this  subject  by  an  ingenious 
old  Spanish  writer,  which  I  will  here  take  the 
liberty  to  translate,  will  better  illustrate  my 
meaning. 

"To  convert  the  bitterest  enemy  into  the 
most  zealous  advocate,  is  the  work  of  God  for 
the  instruction  of  man.  Plutarch  has  observed, 
that  the  medical  science  would  be  brought  to 
the  utmost  perfection,  when  poison  should  be 
converted  into  physic.  Thus,  m  the  mortal  dis- 
ease of  Judaism  and  idolatry,  our  blessed  Lord 
converted  the  adder's  venom  of  Saul  the  perse- 
cutor, into  that  cement  which  made  Paul  the 
chosen  vessel.  That  manly  activity,  that  rest- 
less ardour,  that  burning  zeal  for  the  law  of  bis 
fathers,  that  ardent  thirst  for  the  blood  of  Chris- 
tians, did  the  Son  of  God  find  necessary  in  the 
man  who  was  one  day  to  become  the  defender 
of  his  suffering  people."* 

To  win  the  passions,  therefore,  over  to  the 
cause  of  virtue,  answers  a  much  nobler  end  than 
their  extinction  would  possibly  do,  even  if  that 
could  be  effected.  But  it  is  their  nature  never 
to  observe  a  neutrality  ;  they  are  either  rebels 
or  auxiliaries,  and  an  enemy  subdued  is  an  ally 
obtained.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  change  the 
allusion  so  soon,  I  would  say  that  the  passions 
also  resemble  fires,  which  are  friendly  and  bene- 
ficial when  under  proper  direction,  but  if  suffered 
to  blaze  without  restraint,  they  carry  devasta- 
tion along  with  them,  and,  if  totally  extinguished, 
leave  the  benighted  mind  in  a  state  of  cold  and 
comfortless  inanity. 

But  in  speaking  of  the  usefulness  of  the  pas- 
sions as  instruments  of  virtue,  envy  and  lyin? 
must  always  be  excepted :  these,  I  am  persuaded, 
must  either  go  on  in  still  progressive  mischief, 
or  else  be  radically  cured,  before  any  good  can 
be  expected  from  the  heart  which  has  been  in- 

*Obru  ds  Quevfdo,  vida  de   Ban  Psbh»   ApostoL 

IFranckseo  Qaevodo  de  Villcgas,  born  it  VUlefieove  d*l 
Qbntado,  In  Spain,  in  1570.  and  died  there  in  1649.  His 
works,  prinlM  at  Brussole  (S  vols.),  eonslsi  of  poenos, 
runnees,  ssttras,  snd  souia  rsitclww  yieess,  amoBf 
Which  is  the  on«  hers  qaoisd.~Ei).1 
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fected  with  them.  For  I  never  will  believe  that 
envy,  though  passed  through  all  the  moral 
strainers,  c^  be  refined  into  a  virtuous  emula- 
tion, or  lying  improved  into  an  agreeable  turn 
for  innocent  invention.  Almost  all  the  other 
passions  may  be  made  to  take  an  amiable  hue ; 
but  these  two  must  either  be  totally  extirpated, 
or  be  always  contented  to  preserve  their  original 
deformity,  sud  to  wear  their  native  black. 


ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  RELIGION 

TO  THS 

FEMALE  CHARACTER. 

Various  are  the  reasons  why  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  cannot  apply  themselves  to  arts  or 
letters.  Particular  studies  are  only  suited  to 
the  capacities  of  particular  persons.  Some  are 
incapable  of  applying  to  them  from  the  delicacy 
of  their  sex,  some  from  the  unsteadiness  of 
youth,  and  others  from  the  imbecility  of  age. 
Many  are  precluded  by  the  narrowness  of  their 
education,  and  many  by  the  straitness  of  their 
fortune.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  wonderfully 
manifested  in  this  happy  and  well-ordered  diver- 
sity, in  the  powers  and  properties  of  his  crea- 
tures ;  since  by  thus  admirably  suiting  the  agent 
to  the  action,  the  whole  scheme  of  human  af- 
fairs is  carried  on  with  the  most  agreeing  and 
consistent  economy,  and  no  chasm  is  left  for 
want  of  an  object  to  fill  it,  exactly  suited  to  its 
nature. 

But  in  the  great  and  universal  concern  of 
religion,  both  sexes,  and  all  ranks,  are  equally 
interested.  The  truly  catholic  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity accommodates  itself,  with  an  astonishing 
condescension,  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
whole  human  race.  It  rejects  none  on  accouut 
of  their  pecuniary  wants,  their  personal  infirmi- 
ties, or  tneir  intellectual  deficiencies.  No  su- 
periority of  parts  is  the  least  recommendation^ 
nor  is  any  depression  of  fortune  the  smallest 
objection.  None  are  too  wise  to  be  excused 
from  performing  the  duties  of  religion,  nor  are 
any  too  poor  to  be  excluded  from  the  consola- 
tions of  Its  promises. 

If  we  admire  the  wisdom  of  God  in  having 
furnished  different  degrees  of  intelligence,  so 
exactly  adapted  to  their  different  destinations, 
snd  in  having  fitted  every  part  of  his  stupen- 
dous work,  not  only  to  serve  its  own  immeoiate 
purpose,  but  also  to  contribute  to  the  beauty 
and  perfection  of  the  whole ;  how  much  more 
ought  we  to  adore  that  goodness  which  has' 
perfected  the  divine  plan,  by  appointing  one 
wide,  comprehensive,  and  universal  means  of 
salvation :  a  salvation  which  all  are  invited  to 
partake ;  b^  a  means  which  all  are  capable  of 
using ;  which  nothing  but  voluntary  blindness 
can  prevent  our  comprehending,  and  nothing 
but  wilful  error  can  hinder  us  from  embracing. 

The  muses  are  coy,  and  will  only  be  wooed 
and  won  by  some  highly-favoured  suiters.  The 
sciences  are  lofty,  and  will  not  stoop  to  the 
reach  of  ordinary  capacities.  But  "  wisdom  (by 
which  the  royal  preacher  means  piety)  is  a  lov- 
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iDg  spirit ;  she  is  easily  seen  of  them  that  lore 
her,  and  found  of  all  such  as  seek  her."  Nay, 
■he  is  so  accessible  and  condescending,  **  that 
she  prevenieth  them  that  desire  her,  making 
herself  first  known  unto  them." 

We  are  told  by  the  same  animated  writer, 
"  that  wisdom  is  the  breath  of  the  power  of 
God."  How  infinitely  superior,  in  grandeur 
and  sublimity,  is  this  description  to  the  origin 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  heathens,  as  described  by 
their  poets  and  mythologists  !  In  the  exalted 
strains  of  the  Hebrew  poetry,  we  read,  that 
**  wisdom  is  the  brightness  of  the  everlasting 
light,  the  unspotted  mirror  of  the  power  of  God, 
and  the  image  of  his  goodness." 

The  philosophical  author  of  **  The  Defence 
of  LfCarning"  observes,  that  knowledge  has 
something  of  venom  and  malignity  in  it,  when 
taken  without  its  proper  corrective ;  and  what 
that  is,  the  inspired  Saint  Paul  teaches  us,  by 
placing  it  as  the  immediate  antidote — *'  Knowl- 
edge puffeth  up,  but  charity  edifieth."  Perhaps 
it  IS  tne  vanity  of  human  wisdom,  unchastised 
by  this  correcting  principle,  which  has  made  so 
many  infidels.  U  may  proceed  from  the  arro- 
gance of  a  self-sufficient  pride,  that  some  phi- 
losophers disdain  to  acknowledge  their  belief  in 
a  Being  who  has  judged  proper  to  conceal  from 
them  the  infinite  wisdom  of  his  counsels ;  who 
(to  borrow  the  lofty  language  of  the  man  of 
Uz)  refused  to  consult  them  when  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  earth,  when  he  shut  up  ' '  <^ 
sea  with  doors,  and  made  the  clouds  the  gar- 
ment thereof. 

A  man  must  be  an  infidel  either  from  pride, 
prejudice,  or  bad  education :  he  cannot  be  one 
unawares,  or  by  surprise ;  for  infidelity  is  not 
occasioned  by  sudden  impulse  or  violent  tempt- 
ation. He  may  be  hurried  by  some  vehement 
desire  into  an  immoral  action,  at  which  he  will 
blash  in  his  cooler  moments,  and  which  he  will 
lament  as  the  sad  effect  of  a  spirit  unsubdued 
by  religion  ;  but  infidelity  is  a  calm,  considerate 
act,  which  cannot  plead  the  weakness  of  the 
heart,  or  the  seduction  of  the  senses.  Even 
good  men  frequently  fail  in  their  duty  through 
the  infirmities  of  nature  and  the  allurements 
of  the  world ;  but  the  infidel  errs  on  a  plan,  on 
a  settled  and  deliberate  principle. 

But  though  the  minds  of  men  are  sometimes 
fatally  infected  with  this  disease,  either  through 
unhappy  prepossession,  or  some  of  the  other 
causes  above-mentioned,  yet  I  am  unwilling  to 
believe  that  there  is  in  nature  so  monstrously 
incongruous  a  being  as  ^femaU  infidel.  The 
least  reflection  on  the  temper,  the  character, 
and  the  education  of  women,  makes  the  mind 
revolt  with  horror  from  an  idea  so  improbable 
and  so  unnatural. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  observe  that,  in  general, 
the  minds  of  girls  seem  more  aptly  prepared  in 
their  early  youth  for  the  reception  of^  serious 
impressions  than  those  of  the  other  sex,  and 
that  their  less  exposed  situations  in  more  ad- 
vanced life  qualify  them  better  for  the  preser- 
vation of  them  ?  The  daughters  (of  good  parents 
I  mean)  are  often  more  carefully  instructed  in 
tfieir  religious  duties  than  the  sons,  and  this 


from  a  yariety  of  causes.  They  are  not  so  soon 
sent  from  under  the  paternal  eye  into  the  bustle 
of  the  world,  and  so  early  exposed  to  the  con- 
tagion of  bad  example :  their  hearts  are  natu- 
rally more  flexible,  soft,  and  liable  to  any  kind 
of  impression  the  forming  hand  may  stamp  on 
them ;  and,  lastly,  as  they  do  not  receive  the 
same  classical  education  with  boys,  their  feeble 
minds  are  not  obliged  at  once  to  receive  and 
separate  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  and  the 
documents  of^  pagan  philosophy.  The  neces- 
sity of  doinff  this  perhaps  somewhat  weakens 
the  serious  impressions  of  young  men,  at  least 
till  the  understanding  is  formed  ;  and  confuses 
their  ideas  of  piety,  by  mixing  them  with  so 
much  heterogeneous  matter.  They  only  casu- 
ally read,  or  hear  read,  the  Scriptures  of  truth, 
while  they  are  obliged  to  learn  by  heart,  construe, 
and  repeat,  the  poetical  fables  of  the  less  than 
human  gods  of  the  ancients.  And,  as  the  ex- 
cellent author  of  "  The  Internal  Evidence  of  the 
Christian  Helicon"*  observes,  "  Nothing  has 
so  much  contributed  to  corrupt  the  true  spirit 
of  the  Christian  institution,  as  that  partiality 
which  we  contract,  in  our  earliest  eaucation, 
for  the  manners  of  pasan  antiquity." 

Girls,  therefore,  wno  do  not  contract  this 
early  partiality,  ou^ht  to  have  a  clearer  notion  of 
their  religious  duties  :  they  are  not  obliged,  at 
an  age  when  the  judgment  is  so  weak,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  doctrines  of  Zeno,  of  Epi- 
curus, and  of  Christ ;  snd  to  embarrass  their 
minds  with  the  various  morals  which  were 
tauffht  in  the  Porchi  in  the  Academy,  and  on 
the  Mount. 

It  is  presumed  that  these  remarks  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  so  misunderstood,  as  to  be  constmed 
into  the  least  disrespect  to  literature,  or  a  want 
of  the  highest  reverence  for  a  learned  educa- 
tion, the  basis  of  all  elegant  knowledge :  they 
are  only  intended,  with  all  proper  deference,  to 
point  out  to  young  women  tnat,  however  in- 
ferior their  advantsges  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  belles-lettres  are  to  those  of  the  other 
sex,  yet  it  depends  on  themselves  not  to  be 
surpassed  in  this  most  important  of  all  studies, 
for  which  their  abilities  are  equal,  and  their  op- 
portunities perhaps  greater. 

But  the  mere  exemption  from  infidelity  Is  so 
small  a  part  of  the  religious  character,  that  I 
hope  no  one  will  attempt  to  claim  any  merit 
from  this  negative  sort  of  goodness,  or  value 
herself  merely  for  not  being  the  very  worst 
thing  she  possibly  can  be.  Let  no  mistaken 
girl  fancy  she  gives  a  proof  of  her  wit  by  her 
want  of  piety,  or  that  a  contempt  of  things 
serious  and  sacred  will  exalt  her  understanding, 
or  raise  her  character  even  in  the  opinion  of  the 
most  avowed  male  infidels.  For  one  may  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  with  all  their  profligate  ideas, 
both  of  women  and  of  religion,  neither  Boling- 
broke,  Wharton,  Buckingham,  nor  even  Lora 
Chesterfield  himself,  would  have  esteemed  a 
woman  the  more  for  her  being  irreligious. 

With  whatever  ridicule  a  polite  freethinker 
may  aflect  to  treat  religion  himself,  he  will 
think  it  necessary  his  wife  should  entertain  di|i» 
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ftrentnotiontorit.  He  may  ppetend  to  daiUM  it 
as  a  matter  of  opinion,  depending  on  creeds  and 
systems  ;  but,  if  he  is  a  man  of  sense,  he  will 
uow  the  valae  of  it  as  a  governing  principle, 
which  is  to  influence  her  conduct  and  direct 
her  actions.  If  he  sees  her  unaffectedly  sincere 
in  the  practice  of  her  religious  duties,  it  will 
be  a  secret  pledge  to  him  that  she  will  be 
equally  exact  in  fulfilling  the  conjugal ;  for  he 
can  have  no  reasonable  dependance  on  her  at- 
tachment to  him,  if  he  has  no  opinion  of  her 
fidelity  to  God;  for  she  who  neglects  first 
duties,  gives  but  an  indifferent  proof  of  her 
disposition  to  fill  up  inferior  ones ;  and  how  can 
a  man  of  any  understanding  (whatever  his  own 
religious  professions  may  l^)  trust  that  woman 
with  the  care  of  his  family,  and  the  education 
of  his  children,  who  wants  herself  the  best  in- 
centive to  a  virtuous  life,  the  belief  that  she  is 
an  accountable  creature,  and  the  reflection  that 
she  has  an  immortal  soul. 

Cicero  spoke  it  as  the  highest  commendation 
of  Cato*s  character,  that  he  embraced  philoso- 
phy, not  for  the  sake  of  disputing  like  a  philoso- 
pher, but  of  limng  like  one.  The  chief  purpose 
of  Christian  knowledge  is  to  promote  the  great 
end  of  a  Christian  life.  Every  rational  woman 
should,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  give  a  reason  of 
the  hope  that  is  in  her ;  but  uiis  knowledge  is 
best  acquired,  and  the  duties  consequent  on  it 
best  performed,  by  reading  books  of  plain  piety 
and  practical  devotion,  ai^  not  by  entering  into 
the  endless  feuds,  and  engaging  in  the  unprofit- 
able contentions,  of  partial  controversialists. 
Nothincp  is  more  unamiabla  than  the  narrow 
spirit  or  party  zeal,  nor  more  disgusting  than  to 
mar  a  woman  deal  out  judgments,  and  denoance 
vengeance,  against  any  one  who  happens  to 
differ  from  her  in  some  opinion,  perhaps  of  no 
real  importance,  and  which,  it  is  probable,  she 
may  be  just  as  wrong  in  rejecting,  as  the  object 
of  her  censure  is  in  embracing.  A  fiirious  and 
unmerciful  female  bigot  wanders  as  far  beyond 
the  limits  prescribed  to  her  sex,  as  a  Hialestris 
or  a  Joan  d*Arc.  Violent  debate  has  made  as 
few  converts  as  the  sword,  and  both  these  in- 
struments are  particularly  unbecoming  when 
wielded  by  a  female  hand. 

But,  though  no  one  will  be  frightened  ont  of 
their  opinions,  yet  they  may  be  persui|ded  out 
of  them ;  they  may  be  touched  by  the  affecting 
earnestness  of  serious  conversation,  and  allured 
by  the  attractive  beauty  of  a  consistently  serious 
lue.  And  while  a  young  woman  ought  to  dread 
the  name  of  a  wrangling  polemic,  it  is  her  duty 
to  aspire  after  the  lionourable  character  of  a 
sincere  Christian.  But  this  dignified  character 
die  can  by  no  means  deserve,  if  she  is  ever 
afraid  to  avow  her  principles,  or  ashamed  to  de- 
fend them.  A  profligate,  who  makes  it  a  point 
to  ridicule  every  thing  which  comes  under  the 
appearance  of  formal  instruction,  will  be  discon- 
certed at  the  spirited  yet  modest  rebuke  of  a 
pious  young  woman.  But  there  is  as  much 
efficacy  in  the  manner  of  reproving  profaneness, 
CB  in  the  words.  If  she  corrects  it  with  mo- 
ropeness,  she  defeats  the  effect  of  her  remedy 
by  her  unakilfuj  manner  of  administering  it. 


If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  affects  to  defend  the 
insulted  cause  of  God  in  a  faint  tone  of  voice, 
and  studied  ambiguity  of  phrase,  or  with  an  air 
of  levitjr,  and  a  certaiif  expression  of  pleasure  in 
her  eyes,  which  proves  she  is  secretly  delighted 
with  what  she  pretends  to  censure,  she  injures 
religion  much  more  than  he  did  who  publicly 
profaned  it ;  for  she  plainly  indicates,  either 
that  she  does  not  believe  or  respect  what  she 
professes.  The  other  attacked  it  as  an  open 
foe ;  she  betrays  it  as  a  false  friend.  No  one 
pays  any  regard  to  the  opinion  of  an  avowed 
enemy;  but  the  desertion  or  treachery  of  a 
professed  friend  is  dangerous  indeed ! 

It  is  a  strange  notion  which  prevails  in  the 
world,  that  religion  only  belongs  to  the  old  and 
the  melancholy,  and  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  pay  the  least  attention  to  it,  while  we  are 
cfqpable  of  attending  to  any  thing  else.  They 
allow  it  to  be  proper  enough  for  the  clergy, 
whose  business  it  is,  and  for  the  aged,  who 
have  not  spirits  for  any  business  at  all.  But 
tiU  they  can  prove  that  none  except  the  clergy 
and  the  aged  die,  it  must  be  confessed  that  t& 
is  most  wretched  reasoning. 

Great  injury  is  done  to  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion, by  placing  it  in  a  gloomy  and  unamiable 
Rght.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  it  would 
actually  make  a  handsome  woman  ugly,  or  a 
young  one  wrinkled.  But  can  any  thing  be 
more  absurd  than  to  represent  the  beauty  of 
holiness  as  the  source  of  deformity  1 

There  are  few,  perhaps,  so  entirely  plunged 
in  business,  or  absorbed  in  pleasure,  as  not  to 
intend,  at  some  future  time,  to  set  about  a  reli- 
gious life  in  good  earnest.  But  then  they  con- 
sider it  as  a  lund  of  dernier  reesort,  and  think  it 
prudent  to  defier  flying  to  this  disagreeable 
refuge,  till  they  have  no  relish  left  for  any  thing 
else.  Do  they  for^t,  that  to  perfcMrm  this  great 
business  well  requires  all  the  strength  of  their 
youth,  and  all  the  vigour  of  their  unimpaired 
capacities  1  To  confum  this  assertion,  they 
may  observe  how  much  the  slightest  indisposi- 
tion, even  in  the  most  active  season  of  life, 
disorders  every  faculty,  and  disqualifies  them 
for  attending  to  the  most  ordinary  afliairs  ;  and 
then  let  them  reflect  how  little  able  they  will 
be  to  transact  the  most  important  of  all  busi- 
ness, in  the  moment  of  excruciating  pain,  or  in 
the  day  of  universal  debility. 

When  the  senses  are  palled  with  excessive 
gratification  ;  when  the  eye  is  tired  with  seeing, 
and  the  ear  with  hearing ;  when  the  spirits  are 
so  sunk,  that  the  grasshopper  is  become  a  bw^ 
deny  how  shall  the  blunted  apprehension  be 
capable  of  understanding  a  new  science,  or  the 
worn-out  heart  be  able  to  relish  a  new  pleasure  1 

To  put  off  religion  till  we  have  lost  all  taste 
for  amusement ;  to  refuse  Ustening  to  the  voice 
of  the  charmer,  till  our  enfeebled  organs  can  no 
longer  listen  to  the  voice  of  "  singing  men  and 
singing  women,"  and  not  to  devote  our  days 
to  heaven  till  we  have  *'  no  pleasure  in  them" 
ourselves,  is  but  an  ungracious  offering.  And  it 
is  a  wretched  sacrifice  to  the  Go<l  of  heaven,  to 
present  him  with  the  remnants  of  decayed  appe- 
tites, and  the  leavings  of  extinguished  pasaions. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
GENIUS,  TASTE,  GOOD  SENSE,*  Ac. 

Good  Merue  is  as  different  from  genius  as 
perception  is  from  invention  ;  yet,  though  dis- 
tinct qualities,  they  frequently  subsist  together. 
It  is  altogether  opposite  to  toil,  but  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  it.  It  is  not  science,  for  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  unlettered  good  sense  ;  yet, 
though  it  is  neither  wit,  learning,  nor  genius, 
it  is  a  substitute  for  each  where  they  do  not 
exist,  and  the  perfection  of  all  where  they  do. 

Good  sense  is  so  far  firom  deserving  the  ap- 
pellation of  amtium  «aue,  by  which  it  is  fre- 
quently called,  that  it  is  perhsps  one  of  the 
rarest  qualities  of  the  human  miisd.  11^  indeed, 
this  name  is  given  it  in  respect  to  its  peculiar 
suitableness  to  the  purposes  of  common  life, 
there  is  great  pn^riety  in  it.  Good  sense  ap- 
pears to  cuffer  from  taste  in  this,  that  taste  is  an 
instantaneous  decision  of  the  mind,  a  sudden 
relish  of  what  is  beautiful,  or  disgnst  at  what 
is  defective  in  an  object,  without  waiting  for 
the  sbwer  confirmation  of  the  judgment.  Good 
sense  is  perhaps  that  confirmation  whidi  es- 
tablishes a  sudaenhr  conceived  idea  or  feeling, 
by  the  powers  of  comparing  and  reflecting. 
They  differ  also  in  this,  that  taste  seems  to 
have  a  more  immediate  reference  to  arts,  to 
literature,  and  to  almost  every  object  of  the 
senses ;  while  good  sense  rises  to  moral  excels 
lence,  and  exerts  its  influence  on  life  and  man- 
ners. Taste  is  fitted  to  the  perc^tion  and  en- 
joyment of  whatever  is  beautiful  in  art  or 
nature  :  good  sense,  to  the  improvement  of  the 
conduct,  and  the  regulation  of  the  heart. 

Yet  the  term  good  sense  is  used  indiserirai- 
nately  to  express  either  a  finished  taste  fat  let- 
ters, or  an  invariable  prudence  in  the  affiura  of 
life.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  most 
moderate  abilities,  in  which  caae  the  expres- 
sion is  certainly  too  strong ;  and  at  others  to 
the  most  shining,  when  it  is  as  much  too  weak 
and  inadequate.  A  sensible  man  is  the  usual, 
but  unsppropriate  phrase,  for  every  degree  in  the 
scale  of  understanding,  from  the  sober  mortal, 
who  obtains  it  by  his  decent  demeanour  and 
solid  dulness,  to  him  whose  talents  qualify  him 
to  rank  with  a  Bacon,  a  Harris,  or  a  Johnson. 

Genius  is  the  power  of  invention  and  imita- 
tion. It  is  an  incommunicable  faculty :  no  art 
or  skill  of  the  possessor  can  bestow  the  small- 
est portion  of  it  on  another :  no  pains  or  labour 
can  reach  the  summit  of  perfection,  where  the 
seeds  of  it  are  wanting  in^the  mind ;  yet  it  is 
capable  of  infinite  improvement  where  it  ac- 
tually exists,  and  is  sttended  with  the  highest 
capacity  of  communicating  instruction  as  well 
as  delight  to  others. 

It  is  the  peculiar  property  of  genius  to  strike 
out  great  or  beautifiil  tnings  :  it  is  the  felicity 
of  good  sense  not  to  do  absurd  ones.     Genius 

*  The  aatlior  begs  leave  u>  otPtr  an  spolorr  for  Intro- 
ducing tbia  eaasjr,  which,  she  fbara,  maj  be  thought 
fbrelgn  to  her  purpooe.  But  she  hopes  thst  her  earneet 
deaire  of  exeiting  a  rasia  fbr  litaratOM  in  yooag  ladies 
(whieh  eaeoorsged  her  to  hsiard  the  Mlowiog  rcnsriis), 
will  not  obsirua  her  gsnertl  design,  even  If  U  does  not 
actvally  promoie  it 


breaks  out  in  splendid  seatimflnts  and  ekraled 
ideas ;  good  sense  confines  its  more  ciicum- 
scribed,  but  perhaps  more  useful  walk,  within 
the  limits  of  prudence  and  propriety. 

**  The  poet's  eye  in  a  Ane  phrenssr  rolUiig, 
Doth  glsRce  from  heaven  lo  esnh,  from  esAh  to 

heaven ; 
And,  a«  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  fonna  or  thinga  unlinown,  the  posl^  peo 
Tama  ihera  to  ah^e,  and  gives  to  airj  noUng, 
A  local  habitailoa  sod  a  name."* 

This  is,  perhape,  the  finest  picture  of  human 
flenius  that  ever  was  drawn  by  a  human  pencil, 
it  presents  a  living  ima^  of  a  creative  imagi- 
nation, or  a  power  of  mventing  things  wk£h 
have  no  actual  existence. 

With  superficial  judges,  who,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  mass 
of  mankind,  talents  are  only  liked  or  understood 
to  a  certain  degree.  LofW  ideas  are  above  the 
reach  of  otdinary  apprMensions :  the  vulgar 
allow  those  who  possess  them  to  be  in  a  some- 
what higher  state  of  mind  than  themselves ; 
but  of  the  vast  gulf  which  separates  them,  they 
have  not  the  least  conception.  They  acknowl- 
edge a  superiority,  but  of  its  extent  they  nei- 
ther know  the  value,  nor  can  conceive  the 
reality.  It  is  true,  Uie  mind,  as  well  as  the 
eye,  can  take  in  objects  larger  than  itself ;  but 
this  is  only  true  of  great  minds ;  for  a  man  of  low 
capacitv  who  considers  a  consummate  genius, 
resembles  one  who,  seeing  a  column  for  the 
first  time,  and  standing  at  too  great  a  distance 
to  take  in  the  whole  of  it,  concludes  it  to  be 
flat :  or«  like  one  unacquainted  with  the  first 
principles  of  philosophy,  who,  finding  the  sensi- 
ble horizon  appear  a  plain  siuface,  can  fonn  no 
idea  of  the  spnerical  form  of  the  whole,  which 
he  does  not  see,  and  laughs  at  the  account  of 
antipodes,  which  he  cannot  comprehend. 

Whatever  is  excellent  is  also  rare ;  what  is 
useful  is  more  common.  How  many  thousands 
are  bom  qualified  for  the  coarse  emplovments 
of  life,  for  one  who  is  ci^Mble  of  excelling  in 
the  fine  arts  !  yet  so  it  ought  to  be,  because 
our  natural  wants  are  more  numerous  and  more 
importunate  than  the  intellectual. 

Whenever  it  happens  that  a  man  of  distin* 
guished  talents  has  been  drawn  bv  mistake,  or 
precipitated  b^  passion,  into  any  dangerous  in- 
discretion, it  is  common  for  those  whose  cold- 
ness of  temper  has  supplied  the  place  and 
usurped  the  name  of  pruaence,  to  boast  of  their 
own  steadier  virtue,  and  triumph  in  their  own 
superior  caution— only  because  they  have  never 
been  assailed  by  a  temptation  strong  enou^  to 
surprise  them  into  error.  And  with  what  a 
visible  appropriation  of  the  character  to  them- 
selves do  they  constantly  conclude  with  a  cor- 
dial compliment  to  comTmm  tense  !  They  point 
out  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  this  quality  so 
forcibly  and  explicitly,  that  you  cannot  possiblv 
mistake  whose  picture  they  are  drawing  with 
so  flattering  a  pencil.  The  unhappy  man  whose 
conduct  has  been  so  feelingly  arraigned,  per- 
haps acted  from  good,  though  mistaken  motives; 
at  least,  from  motives  of  which  his  censurer  has 

*  8bakapesre*s  Bfidsumner  Nlghfs  Drssa,  Ast  T. 
fleeasM. 
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tot  eipaeitjr  to  jadva :  bat  the  tnrmA 

UiwwttM^  Mft  tha  ■ction  niight  be  really 
wiqng,  aad  the  yulger  maliciooely  take  the 
opportanity  of  this  single  indiscretion,  to  lift 
themeeWes  nearer  on  a  level  with  a  character 
which,  except  in  this  instance,  has  always 
thrown  them  at  the  most  disgraceful  and  mor- 
tifying distance. 

The  elegant  biographer  of  Collins,  in  his 
affecting  apology  for  tnat  unfortunate  genius, 
remark^  "  That  the  gifts  of  imagination  bring 
the  heaviest  task  on  the  vigilance  of  reason ; 
and  to  bear  those  &culties  with  unerring  recti- 
tude, or  invariable  propriety,  requires  a  deme 
of  firmness,  and  oi  cool  attention,  which  does 
not  always  attend  the  higher  sifts  of  the  mind ; 
yet  difficult  as  nature  herself  seems  to  have 
rendered  the  task  of  regularity  to  genius,  it  is 
th0  supreme  consolation  of  duhiees  and  of  folly 
to  point  watb  Gothic  triumph  to  those  excesses 
which  are  the  oveifiowing  of  facnlties  they 
never  enjoyed."* 

What  the  greater  part  of  the  world  mean  by 
common  sense,  will  be  generally  found,  on  a 
clooer  inquiry,  to  be  art,  fraud,  or  selfishness ! 
That  sort  of  saving  prudence  which  makes  men 
extremely  attentive  to  their  own  safety  or 
'  profit ;  diligent  in  the  pursuit  of  thmr  own 
pleasures  or  interests ;  and  perfectly  at  their 
ease  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind :  furies,  where  their  own  property  is  conr 
cemed;  philosophers,  when  nothmg  but  the 
good  of  others  is  at  stake  ;  and  pwfectly  re- 
signed under  all  calamities  but  their  own. 

When  we  see  so  many  accomplished  wits  of 
the  present  age,  as  remarkable  for  the  deoomm 
of  their  livee  as  ibr  the  brilliancy  of  their  wri- 
tings, we  may  believe  that,  next  to  principle,  it 
ia  owing  to  their  ^ood  atnte^  which  regulates 
and  chastises  their  imaginations.  The  vast 
conceptions  which  enable  a  true  genius  to  as- 
cend the  sublimest  heights,  may  be  so  oon- 
nocted  with  the  stronger  passions  as  to  give  it 
a  natural  tendency  to  fly  off  from  the  straight 
line  of  regularity ;  till  good  sense,  acting  on 
the  fancy,  makes  it  gravitate  powerfully  towards 
that  virtue  which  is  its  proper  centre. 

Add  to  this,  when  it  u  considered  with  what 
imperfection  the  divine  wisdom  bas  thought  fit 
to  stamp  every  thing  human,  it  will  be  found 
that  excellence  and  mfirmity  are  so  inseparably 
wound  up  in  each  other,  that  a  man  derives  the 
soreness  of  temper,  and  irritability  of  nerve, 
which  make  him  uneasy  to  others,  and  un- 
happy in  himself,  from  those  exquisite  feelings, 
and  that  elevated  pitch  of  thought,  by  which, 
aa  the  apostle  expresses  it  on  a  more  serious 
occasion,  he  is,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  body. 

It  IB  not  astonishing,  therefore,  when  the 
spirit  is  carried  away  by  the  magnificence  of  its 
own  ideas, 

■<«  Not  toueVd,  bol  rape ;  not  wtkenM,  bvt  Inspired  f 

that  the  frail  body,  which  is  the  natural  victim 
of  pain,  disease,  and  death,  should  not  always 
be  able  to  follow  the  mind  in  its  aspiring  flights, 

*  Dr.  John  Lang bomf^  BlMraplilesI  MsmoiT,  pr»> 
flasA  to  tlM  FiDstieal  Woifts  or  WUhsm  CoQIns. 


but  shonid  be  as  impsfrfect  as  if  it  belonged 
only  to  an  ordinary  aoul. 

Besides,  might  not  Providence  intend  to 
humble  human  pride,  by  presenting  to  our  eyes 
so  mortifying  a  view  of  the  weakness  and  in- 
firmity of  even  his  beet  worki  Perhaps  man, 
who  is  already  but  a  Utile  lower  than  the  aiuels, 
might,  like  the  revolted  spirits,  totally  havo 
shaken  off  obedience  and  submission  to  his 
Creator,  had  not  God  wisely  tempered  human 
excellence  with  a  certaiu  consciousness  of  ito 
own  imperfection.  But  though  this  inevitable 
alloy  of  weakness  may  frequently  be  found  in 
the  best  characters,  yet  how  can  that  be  the 
source  of  triumph  and  exaltation  to  any,  which, 
if  properly  weigned,  must  be  the  deepest  motive 
of  humiliation  to  alii  A  good-natured  man 
will  be  so  far  from  rejoicing,  that  he  will  be 
secrotly  troubled  whenever  he  reads  that  the 
greatest  Roman  moralist  was  tainted  with  ava- 
rice, and  the  greatest  British  philosopher  with 
venality.* 

It  is  remarked  by  Pope,  in  his  Essay  on 
Criticism,  that 

**  Tas  oonssra  wroag ,  Ibr  one  wtio  writes  amiaa.'* 
But  I  apprehend  it  does  not  ^erefore  follow 
that  to  judge  is  more  difficult  than  to  write. 
If  this  were  the  case,  the  critic  would  be  supe- 
rior to  the  poet,  whereas  it  appears  to  be  directly 
the  contrary.  "  The  critic,"  says  the  great 
champion  of  Shak8peare,t  "but  fashions  the 
body  of  a  work ;  the  poet  must  add  the  sou) 
which  gives  foroe  and  direction  to  its  actions 
and  gestures."  It  should  seem  that  the  reason 
why  so  many  more  judge  wrong  than  write 
ill,  is  because  th*  number  of  readers  is  beyond 
all  proportion  greater  than  the  number  of  wri- 
ters. Every  man  who  reads  is  in  some  meas- 
ure a  critic,  and,  with  very  common  abilities, 
may  point  out  real  faults  and  material  errors  in 
a  very  well-written  book ;  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  he  is  able  to  write  any  thing  com- 
parable to  the  work  which  he  is  capable  of  cen- 
suring. And  unless  the  numbers  of  those  who 
write  and  those  who  judge  were  more  equal, 
the  calculation  seems  not  to  be  quite  fair. 

A  capacity  for  relishing  works  of  genius  is 
the  indubitable  sign  of  a  good  taste.  But  if  a 
proper  disposition  and  abinty  to  enjoy  the  com- 
positions of  others  entitle  a  man  to  the  claim 
of  reputation,  it  is  still  a  far  inferior  degree  of 
merit  to  his  who  can  invent  and  produce  those 
compositions,  the  bare  disquisition  of  which 
gives  the  critic  no  small  share  of  fame. 

The  president  of  the  royal  academy,!  in  hio 
admirable  discourse  on  Imitation,  has  set  the 
folly  of  depending  on  unassisted  genius  in  the 
clearest  li^t ;  and  has  shown  the  necessity  of 
adding  the  knowledge  of  others  to  our  own 
native  powers,  in  his  usual  striking  and  masterly 
manner.  '*  The  mind,"  says  he,  **  is  a  barren 
soil,  is  a  soil  soon  exhausted,  and  will  produce  «^ 
no  crop,  or  only  one,  unless  it  be  continually 
fertilized,  and  enriched  with  foreign  matter." 

*  fleneea  and  Bacon. 

t  Mrs.  Moniactt,  in  bar  vindication  of  ow  iminortsl 
dramsf  lai  flrom  tha  canaorioni  -rannrks  of  Voliaii«.F— B». 
%  BirJoabBaBsTBoMo. 
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T«t  it  hu  b«en  objoetad,  that  ttod^  is  a 
great  enemy  to  originality ;  but,  even  if  this 
wdre  true,  it  would  perhaps  be  as  well  that  an 
author  should  give  us  the  ideas  of  still  better 
writers,  mixed  and  assimilated  with  the  matter 
in  his  own  mind,  as  those  crude  and  undigested 
thoughts  which  he  Tslues  under  the  notion  that 
they  are  original.  The  sweetest  honey  neither 
tastes  of  the  rose,  the  honeysuckle,  nor  the 
carnation,  yet  it  is  compounded  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  them  all. 

If  in  the  other  fine  arts  this  accumulation 
of  knowledge  is  necessary,  it  is  indispensably 
so  in  poetry.  It  is  a  fatal  rashness  for  any  one 
to  trust  too  much  to  his  own  stock  of  ideas. 
He  must  invigorate  them  by  exercise,  polish 
them  by  conversation,  and  increase  them  by 
every  species  of  elegant  and  virtuous  knowl- 
edge, and  (he  mind  will  not  fail  to  reproduce 
with  interest  those  seeds,  which  are  sown  in  it 
by  study  and  observation.  Above  all,  let  every 
one  guard  against  the  dangerous  opinion  that 
he  knows  enough  ;  an  opinion  that  will  weaken 
the  energy  and  reduce  tke  powers  of  the  mind, 
which,  though  once  perhaps  vigorous  and  effect- 
ual, will  be  sunk  to  a  state  of  literary  imbe- 
cility, by  cherishinff  vain  and  presumptuous 
ideas  of  its  own  inaependence. 

For  instance,  it  may  not  be  necessary  that  a 
poet  should  be  deeply  skilled  in  the  Linnoan 
system  ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  general 
acquaintance  with  plants  and  flowers  will  fur- 
nish him  with  a  delightful  and  profitable  species 
of  instruction.  He  is  not  obliged  to  trace 
nature  in  all  her  nice  and  varied  operations, 
with  the  minute  accuracy  of  a  Boyle,  or  the 
Uborioos  investigation  of  a  Newton ;  but  his 
good  sense  will  point  out  to  him  that  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  philosophical  knowledge  is 
requisite  to  the  completion  of  his  literary  char- 
acter. The  sciences  are  more  independent, 
and  require  little  or  no  assistance  trom  ^e 
graces  of  poetry;  but  poetry,  if  she  would 
charm  and  instruct,  must  not  be  so  haughty ; 
she  roust  be  contented  to  borrow  of  the  sciences 
many  of  her  choicest  allusions,  and  many  of 
her  most  graceful  embellishments ;  and  does  it 
not  magnify  the  character  of  true  poesy,  that 
she  includes  within  herself  all  the  scattered 
graces  of  every  separate  art  1 

The  rules  of  the  great  masters  in  criticism 
may  not  be  so  necessary  to  the  forming  a  good 
uste,  as  the  examination  of  those  original  mines 
from  whence  they  drew  theii  treasures  of  knowl- 
edge. 

The  three  celebrated  essays  on  the  art  of 
poetry  do  not  teach  so  much  by  their  laws  as 
by  their  examples ;  the  dead  letter  of  their  rules 
is  less  instructive  than  the  hving  spirit  of  their 
verse.  Yet  these  rules  are  to  a  young  poet, 
what  the  study  of  logarithms  is  to  a  young  mathe- 
matician :  they  do  not  so  much  contribute  to 
form  his  judgment,  as  afford  him  the  satisfaction 
of  convincing  him  that  he  is  right.  They  do  not 
preclude  the  difficulty  of  the  operation ;  but,  at 
the  conclusion  of  it,  furnish  nim  with  a  fuller 
demonstration  that  he  has  proceeded  on  proper 
fffincioles.    When  he  has  well  studied  the  maa- 


ttfn  m  whose  schools  the  first  erities  fyfmti 
themselves,  and  fancies  he  has  caught  a  spark 
of  their  divine  flame,  it  may  be  a  good  method 
to  try  his  own  compositions  by  the  test  of  the 
critic  rules,  so  far  indeed  as  the  mechanism  of 
poetry  goes.  If  the  examination  be  fair  and 
candid,  this  trial,  like  the  touch  of  Ithuriers 
spear,  will  detect  every  latent  error,  and  bring 
to  light  every  favourite  failing. 

Good  taste  always  suits  the  measure  of  its 
admiration  to  the  merit  of  the  composition  it 
examines.  It  accommodates  its  praises,  or  its 
censure,  to  the  excellence  of  a  work,  and  ap- 
propriates it  to  the  nature  of  it.  General  ap- 
plause, or  indiscriminate  abuse,  is  the  sign  of  a 
vulgar  understanding.  There  are  certain  blem- 
ishes which  the  jwlicioos  and  good-natured 
reader  will  candidly  overlook.  But  the  false 
sublime,  the  tumour  which  is  intended  for  greaU- 
nees,  the  distorted  figure,  the  puerile  conceit, 
and  the  incongruous  metaphor,  these  are  defects 
for  which  scarcely  any  otner  kind  of  merit  can 
atone.  And  yet  there  may  be  more  hope  of  a 
writer  (especially  if  he  be  a  young  one),  who  is 
now  and  then  guilty  of  some  of  these  feults,  than 
of  one  who  avoids  them  all,  not  through  judg- 
ment, but  feebleness ;  and  who,  instead  of  devi- 
ating into  error,  is  continually  falling  short  of 
excellence.  The  mere  absence  of  error  implies 
that  moderate  and  inferior  degree  of  merit  with 
which  a  cokl  heart  and  a  phlegmatic  taste  vril! 
be  better  satisfied  than  with  the  magnificent 
urregularities  of  exalted  spirits.  It  stretches 
some  minds  to  an  uneasy  extension  to  be  obliged 
to  attend  to  compositions  superlatively  excel- 
lent ;  and  it  contracts  liberal  souls  to  a  painful 
narrowness  to  descend  to  books  of  inferior  merit. 
A  work  of  capital  genius,  to  a  man  of  an  ordi- 
nary mind,  is  the  bed  of  Procrustes  to  one  of  a 
short  stature,  the  man  is  too  little  to  fill  up  the 
space  assigned  him,  and  undergoes  the  torture 
in  attemptmg  it :  and  a  moderate  or  low  produc- 
tion to  a  man  of  bright  talents,  is  the  punishment 
inflicted  by  Mezentius ;  the  living  spirit  has  too 
much  animation  to  endure  patiently  to  be  in 
contact  with  a  dead  body. 

Taste  seems  to  be  a  sentiment  of  the  son) 
which  gives  the  bias  to  opinion,  for  we  feel  be- 
fore we  reflect.  Without  this  sentiment,  all 
knowledge,  learning,  and  opinion  would  be  cold, 
inert  materials;  whereas  they  become  active 
principles  when  stirred,  kindled,  and  inflamed 
by  this  animating  quality. 

There  is  another  feeling  which  is  called  en- 
thusiasm. The  enthusiasm  of  sensible  hearts 
is  so  strong,  that  it  not  only  yields  to  the  impulse 
with  which  striking  objects  act  on  it,  but  such 
hearts  help  on  the  effect  by  their  #vm  sensibil- 
ity. In  a  scene  where  Shakspeare  and  Garrick 
Sive  perfection  to  each  other,  the  feeUng  heart 
oes  not  merely  accede  to  the  delirium  they 
occasion ;  it  does  more,  it  is  enamoured  of  it, 
it  solicits  the  delusion,  it  sues  to  be  deceived, 
and  grudgingly  cherishes  the  sacred  treasure  of 
its  feelings.  The  poet  and  performer  concur 
in  carrying  us 

"  Beyond  this  vislbls  diarosl  spbsre  ;** 
they  bear  us  alof^  in  their  airy  coune  with 
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resitted  rapidity,  if  they  meet  not  with  any 
obstroctiou  from  the  coldneM  of  our  own  feel- 
ings. Perhape  only  a  few  fine  spirits  can  enter 
into  the  detail  of  their  writing  and  acting ;  but 
the  multitude  do  not  enjoy  less  acutely,  because 
they  are  not  able  philosophically  to  uudyze  the 
sources  of  their  joy  or  sorrow.  If  the  others 
have  the  advantage  of  judging,  these  have  at 
least  the  privilege  of  feeling :  and  it  is  not  from 
complaisance  to  a  few  leading  judges,  that  they 
burst  into  peals  of  laughter,  or  melt  into  delight- 
ful agony ;  their  hearts  decide,  and  that  is  a 
decision  from  which  there  lies  no  appeal.  It 
must  however  be  confessed,  that  the  nicer  separ- 
ations of  character,  and  the  lighter  and  almost 
imperceptible  shades  which  sometimes  distin- 
guish them,  will  not  be  intimately  relished, 
unless  there  be  a  consonancy  of  taste  as  well 
as  feeling  in  the  spectator ;  though,  where  the 
passions  are  principally  concerned,  the  profane 
vulgar  come  m  for  a  larger  portion  of  tne  imi- 
yersal  delight,  than  critics  and  connoisseurs  are 
willing  to  allow  them. 

Yet  enthusiasm,  though  the  natural  concomi- 
tant of  genius,  is  no  more  genius  itself,  than 
drunkenness  is  cheerfulness  ;  and  that  enthusi- 
asm which  discovers  itself  on  occasions  not 
worthy  to  excite  it,  is  the  mark  of  a  wretched 
judgment  and  a  false  taste. 

Nature  produces  innumerable  objects  :  to  imi- 
tate them  is  the  province  of  gemue ;  to  direct 
those  imitations  is  the  property  of  judgment ; 
to  decide  on  their  effects  is  the  businees  of  taste. 
For  taste,  who  sits  as  supreme  judge  on  the 
productions  of  genius,  is  not  satisfied  when  she 
merely  imitates  nature  :  she  must  also,  says  an 
ingemous  French  writer,  imitate  hcautiful  na- 
ture. It  requires  no  less  judgment  to  reject 
than  to  choose ;  and  genius  might  imitate  what 
is  vulvar  under  pretence  that  it  was  natural,  if 
taste  did  not  carefully  point  out  those  objects 
which  are  most  proper  for  imitation.  It  also 
requires  a  very  mce  discernment  to  distinguish 
Terisimilitude  from  truth ;  for  there  is  a  truth  in 
taste  nearly  as  conclusive  as  demonstration  in 
mathematics. 

Genius,  when  in  the  full  impetuosity  of  its 
career,  often  touches  on  the  very  brink  of  error ; 
and  is,  perhaps,  never  so  near  the  verge  of  the 

frecipice,  as  when  indulging  its  sublimest  flights. 
t  is  in  those  great,  but  dangerous  moments, 
that  the  curb  of  vigilant  judgment  is  most  want- 
ing :  while  safe  and  sober  dulness  observes  one 
tedious  and  insipid  round  of  tiresome  uniformity, 
and  steers  equally  clear  of  eccentricity  and  of 
beau^.  Dulness  has  few  redundsnces  to  re- 
trench, few  luxuriances  to  prune,  and  few  irreg- 
ularities to  smooth.  These,  thou^  errors,  are 
the  errors  of  genius,  for  there  is  rarely  redun- 
dance without  plenitude,  or  irregularity  without 
greatness.  The  excesses  of  genius  may  easily 
be  retrenched,  but  the  deficiencies  of  dulness 
can  never  be  supplied. 

Those  who  copy  from  others  will  doubtless 
be  less  excellent  than  those  who  copy  from 
nature.  To  imitate  imitators,  is  the  vray  to 
depart  too  fa  from  the  great  original  herself 
The  latter  copies  of  an  engraving  retain  fainter 


and  fainter  traces  of  the  subject,  to  which  tb# 
earlier  impressions  bore  so  strong  a  resemblance. 

It  seems  very  extraordinary,  that  it  should  be 
the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  be  natu* 
ral ;  and  that  it  should  be  harder  to  hit  off  the 
manners  of  real  life,  and  to  delineate  such  char- 
acters as  we  couTerse  with  every  day,  than  to 
imagine  such  as  do  not  exist.  But  caricature 
is  much  easier  than  an  exact  outline,  and  the  col- 
ouring of  fancy  less  difficult  than  that  of  truth 

People  do  not  always  know  what  taste  they 
have,  till  it  is  awakened  by  some  corresponding 
object;  nay,  genius  itself  is  a  fire,  which  in 
many  minds  would  never  blaze,  if  not  kindled 
by  some  external  cause. 

Nature,  the  munificent  mother,  when  she 
bestows  the  power  of  judging,  accompanies  it 
with  a  capacity  for  enjoying.  The  judgment, 
which  is  clear-sighted,  poinu  out  such  objects 
as  are  calculated  to  inspire  love,  and  the  heart 
instantaneously  attaches  itself  to  whatever  is 
lovely. 

In  regard  to  literary  reputation,  a  great  deal 
depends  on  the  state  of  learning  in  th«  particu- 
lar age  or  nation  in  which  an  author  lives.  In 
a  dark  and  ignorant  period,  moderate  knowledge 
will  entitle  its  possessor  to  a  considerable  share 
of  fame ;  whereas,  to  be  distinguished  in  a  po- 
lite and  lettered  age,  requires  striking  parts  and 
deep  erudition. 

when  a  nation  begins  to  emerge  from  a  state 
of  mental  darkness,  and  to  strike  out  the  first 
rudiments  of  improvement,  it  chalks  out  a  few 
strong  but  incorrect  sketches,  gives  the  rude 
outlines  of  general  art,  and  leaves  the  filling  up 
to  the  leisure  of  happier  days,  and  the  refine- 
ment of  more  enlightened  times.  Their  draw- 
ing is  a  rude  schizzo,  and  their  poetry  wild 
mmstrelsey. 

Perfection  of  taste  is  a  point  which  a  nation 
no  sooner  reaches,  than  it  overshoots ;  and  it  is 
more  difficult  to  return  to  it,  after  having  passed 
it,  than  it  was  to  attain  when  they  fell  short  of 
it.  Where  the  arts  begin  to  languish  after 
having  flourished,  they  seldom  indeed  fall  back 
to  their  original  barbarism,  but  a  certain  feeble- 
ness of  exertion  tiJtes  place,  and  it  is  more  difficult 
to  recover  them  from  this  dying  languor  to  their 
proper  strength,  than  it  was  to  polish  them  from 
their  former  rudeness  ;  for  it  is  a  less  formida- 
ble undertaking  to  refine  barbarity,  than  to  stop 
decay  :  the  first  may  be  laboured  into  elegance, 
but  the  latter  will  rarely  be  strengthened  into 
vigour. 

xaste  exerts  itself  at  first  but  feebly  and  im- 
perfectly ;  it  is  repressed  and  kei)t  back  bv.  a 
crowd  of  the  most  aiscouraging  prejudices :  like 
an  infant  prince,  who,  though  born  to  reign,  yet 
holds  an  idle  sceptre,  which  he  has  not  power 
to  use,  but  is  obliged  to  see  with  the  eyes,  and 
hear  through  the  ears,  of  other  men. 

A  writer  of  correct  taste  will  hardly  ever  go  ' 
out  of  his  way,  even  in  search  of  embellishment : 
he  will  study  to  attain  the  best  end  by  the  most 
natural  means  ;  for  he  knows  that  what  is  not  ' 
natural  caimot  be  beautiful,  and  that  nothing 
can  be  beautiful  out  of  its  own  place ;  for  an 
improper  situation  will  convert  the  most  striking 
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batiitj  into  a  glariitf  defcot  Whea  hf  m  wsU- 
connected  chain  of  kleaa,  or  a  judickwa  eue- 
cession  of  evontSi  the  reader  is  snatched  to 
"  Thebes  or  Athens/'  what  can  be  mors  impep- 
tinent  than  for  the  poet  to  obstruct  the  opera- 
tion of  the  passion  he  has  just  been  kindling,  by 
introducing  a  conceit  wkich  contradicts  his 
purpose,  and  tntemipts  his  business  1  Indeed, 
we  cannot  be  transported,  even  in  idea,  to  those 
places,  if  the  poet  does  not  manage  so  adroitly 
as  not  to  make  us  sensible  of  the  journey  :  the 
instant  we  feel  we  are  travelling,  the  writer's 
art  fails,  and  the  delirium  is  at  an  end. 

Proserpine,  says  Ovid,  would  have  been  re- 
stored to  her  mother  Ceres,  had  not  Ascalaphns 
seen  her  stop  to  gather  a  golden  apple,  when 
the  terms  of  her  restoration  were,  that  she 
should  taste  nothing.  A  story  pregnant  with 
instruction  for  lively  writers,  who,  by  neglecting 
the  main  business,  and  going  out  of  the  way  for 
false  sratifications,  lose  sight  of  the  end  they 
should  principally  keep  in  view.  It  was  this 
fidse  taste  that  mtroduced  the  numberless  am- 
eeiti  which  disgrace  the  brightest  of  the  Italian 
poets ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  reader 
only  feels  short  and  interrupted  snatches  of  de- 
bght  in  perusing  the  brilliant  bat  unequal  com- 
positions of  Anosto,*  instead  of  that  unbroken 
and  undiminished  pleasure  which  he  constantly 
leceives  from  Virgil,  from  Milton,  and  ^nenlly 
from  Tasso.  The  first-mentioned  Itadian  is  the 
Atalanta,  who  will  interrupt  the  most  ea^ 
caroer,  to  pick  up  the  glittering  mischief ;  while 
the  Mantuan  and  the  British  bards,  like  Hippom- 
enes,  press  on  warm  in  the  parsnit,  and  unse- 
duced  b^  temptation. 

A  writer  or  real  taste  will  take  great  pains 
in  the  perfection  of  his  style,  to  make  the  nader 
believe  that  he  took  none  at  all.  The  writing 
which  appears  to  be  most  easy,  will  be  generally 


fovnd  to  be  least  iButaMe.  The  most  efegaat 
verses  are  the  most  easily  retained  ;  they  fssten 
themselves  on  the  memory  without  itv  making 
any  eifort  to  preserve  them,  and  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  that  what  is  remembered  with  ease 
was  written  without  difficulty. 

To  conclude  :  genius  is  a  rare  and  precious 
sem,  of  which  few  know  the  worth  ;  it  is  fitter  / 
lor  the  cabinet  of  the  connoisseur,  than  for  the 
c(mimerce  of  mankind.  Good  sense  is  a  bank- 
bill,  convenient  for  change,  negotiable  at  all  ' 
times,  and  current  in  all  places.  It  knows  the 
value  of  small  things,  and  considers  that  an  ag- 
gregate of  them  makes  up  the  sum  of  human 
aflairs.  It  elevates  common  concerns  into 
matters  of  importance,  by  performing  them  in 
the  best  manner,  and  at  the  most  suitable  sea- 
son. Good  sense  carries  with  it  the  idea  of 
equality,  while  genius  is  always  suspected  of  a 
design  to  impose  the  burden  of  superiority  ;  and 
respect  is  paid  to  it  with  that  relnctance  which 
always  attends  other  imposts,  the  lower  orders 
of  mankind  generally  repining  most  at  demands 
by  which  they  are  least  liable  to  be  affected. 

As  it  is  the  character  of  genius  to  penetrate 
with  a  lynx's  beam  into  unfathomable  abysses 
and  uncreated  worids,  and  to  see  what  is  not, 
so  it  is  the  property  of  good  sense  to  distinguish 
perfectly  and  judge  accurately  what  realfy  t#. 
Good  sense  has  not  so  piercing  an  eye,  but  it 
has  as  clear  a  sight :  it  does  not  penetrate  so 
deeply,  but  as  far  as  it  does  see,  it  discerns  dis- 
tinctly. Good  sense  is  a  judicious  mechanic, 
who  can  produce  beauty  and  convenience  out 
of  suitable  means ;  but  genius  ^I  speak  with 
reverence  of  the  immeasurable  distance)  bears 
some  remote  resemblance  to  the  Divine  Archi- 
tect, who  produced  perfection  of  beauty  without 
any  visible  materials,  "  who  spake  and  it  was 
created  ;*'  who  said,  "  Let  it  be,  and  it  was." 


MORIANA. 


AceompluhmerUs. — It  is  superfluous  to  deco- 
rate woman  so  highly  for  early  youth ;  youth  is 
itself  a  decoration.  We  mistakingly  adorn 
most,  that  part  of  life  which  least  requires  it, 
and  neglect  to  provide  for  that  which  will  want 
it  most.  It  is  for  that  sober  period,  when  life 
has  lost  its  freshness,  the  passions  their  in- 
tenseness,  and  the  spirits  their  hilarity,  that  we 
should  be  preparing.  Our  wisdom  would  be,  to 
-  anticipate  the  wants  of  middle  life,  to  lay  in  a 
store  of  notions,  ideas,  principles,  and  habits, 
which  may  preserve,  or  transfer  to  the  mind, 
that  afiiection  which  was  at  first  partly  attracted 
by  the  person.  But  to  add  a  vacant  mind  to  a 
form  which  has  ceased  to  please,  to  provide  no 
subsidiary  aid  to  beauty  while  it  lasts,  and  es- 
pecially no  substitute  when  it  is  departed,  is  to 
render  life  comfortless,  and  marriage  dreary. 

*Ariosto  was  born  at  Re|t|Eio  In  1471,  and  died  oTfrief 
la  1639.  Hit  principal  work ,  the  poetical  romsnoe  of "  Or- 
lando FurtoooL*  ssine  of  b\m  adaiirBn  aAoted  to  sec  In 
opposlUoa  to  tiis  *' Jemsalem  DeUvsisd**  orTBSSo.~£n. 


Let  such  women  as  are  disposed  to  be  vam 
of  their  comparatively  petty  attainments,  look 
up  with  admiration  to  those  two  contemporary 
snininff  examples,  the  venerable  Elizabeth  Car* 
ter  ana  the  blooming  Elizabeth  Smith.  I  knew 
them  both,  and  to  know  was  to  revere  them. 
In  them  let  our  young  ladies  contemplate  pro* 
found  and  various  learning,  chastised  by  true 
Christian  humility.  In  them  let  them  venerate 
acquirements  which  would  have  been  distin- 
guished in  a  wiiversity,  meekly  softened  and 
beautifully  shaded  by  the  gentle  exertion  of 
every  domestic  virtue,  by  the  unaffected  exer- 
cise of  every  feminine  employment. 

Admiration. — Self-deception  is  so  easy,  that 
I  am  ever  afraid  of  highly  extolling  any  good 
quality,  lest  I  should  sit  down  satisfied  with 
having  borne  my  testimony  in  its  favour,  and  s0 
rest  contented  with  the  praise  instead  of  the 
practice.  Commending  a  right  thii^  is  a  cheap 
substitute  for  doing  it,  and  with  this  we  tfe  to9 
apt  to  satisfy  ourselves. 
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T-  Jfttiim94*  Tmb  rsligmi  fo  setted-  id  te 
JloBt ;  thai  M  the  o«atre  ham  wbicfa  aU  the 
liQM  of  I3|^t  practice  mutt  dhreigo.  It  i*  the 
«raat  doty  and  chief  bmimw  of  a  Christian  to 
Moiur  to  maka  aU  4ua  aftctiona,  with  aU  their 
■KrtiTee,  taDdeaBaa»  and  operational- eobsenrient 
la  liie  wttid  and  wiU  of  Qod.  His  irregular 
aaawoM^  which  are  aliU  apt  to  atait  oat  into 
4iaQrdac»  wtlfr  raqaira  vigiluce  to  the  end.  He 
Must  not  think  aU  ie  sale,  became  the  laore 
tiaetabW  onea  ave  not  reheUioua ;  but  he  inay 
entertain  a  cheerful  hope  when  thoae  which 
ireKo  once  rebettiotts  are  become  tiaetalda. 

Amiiiun.-^AjBnaag  the  vaiious  objacta  of  am> 
^kion,  tbeie  are  fiiw  in  life  which  bring  leas 
Acoeaaion  to  its  comfort  than  an  nncaasing 
atmsgle  to  rise  to  an  elevation  in  society  verj 
■men  above  the  level  of  oitf  own  condition, 
arilhont  being  aided  by  any  stronger  aseendinff 
pawer  than  mere  vanity.  €Kreat  talsnta,  m 
whatever  kind,  have  a  nataial  tendency  to  itse, 
and  to  lift  their  poeaeaaor.  The  flame  in  moont* 
lag  does  bot  obey  ita  impolae.  But  when  there 
ia  no  eneroy  aaora  powerful  than  the  paaaioti  .to 
be  great*  deatitate  Of  the  jgHia  which  can  con- 
liprisraatneaa,  the  pamful  e&cta  of  ambition  an 
IUlc  water  forced  above  ita  level  by  mechanical 
powafs.  It  raquirea  coaetant  exertioaa  of  art, 
U>  kaap  ap  what  artfot  set  agoing. 

jdacKsemsiitt^^I  have  known  pions  peraons 
who  wottld,  on  no  aeoonnt,  allow  their  children 
to  attend  places  of  gay  resort,  who  ware  yet 
littla  aolicilona  to  eioingiiish  the  apirit  whkh 
tibtoae  placea  are  calculated  to  ganevate  and 
BMtfiah.  Thia  ia  rather  a  i^gr^ucal  than  a 
moral  dialinetion.  It  ia  thmking  more  of  the 
place  than  of  the  temper.  They  reatrain  their 
neraana ;  bat  are  not  careful  to  eicpel  from  their 
aaarta  the  diapoaitiona  which  eieite  the  appe- 
tite, and  form  the  vaiy  eaaence  of  danger.  *  A 
vdnn^  creature  cannot  be  happy  who  spends 
lasr  ttma  at  home  in  amosements  destined  for 
azhibilioo,  while  aha  ia  Ibibidden  to  be  ezhib- 
Itad.    « 

The  woman  who  deiivea  her  prtaeipiea  fram 
die  Bible,  and  her  amoaementa  m»m  intellectual 
a^areea,  from  the  beaatiea  of  nature,  and  from 
aetive  employment  and  exercise,  will  not  pant 
finr  beholdera.  She  ia  no  clamorous  beggar  for 
the  extorted  alma  of  admiration.  She  uvea  on 
laar  own  aiock.  Her  resources  are  within  her* 
self.  She  poaaaaaea  the  tmast  independence. 
fiOia  doea  not  wait  for  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
tp  know  if  ahe  is  right ;  nor  ier  the  applauae 
of  Uia  world,  to  know  if  ahe  ia  ba]^. 

^aa^fl^.— The  aaered  writtnga  frequently 
point  out  the  analogy  between  natural  and 
apiritua^  thinga.  The  aame  apirit  which  in  the 
.creation  of  the  worid  moved  upon  the  face  of 
the  watera,  opeiatea  on  the  human  character, 
to  produce  a  new  heart  and  a  new  life.  By 
thia  operation,  the  afiectiona  and  facnltiea  of  the 
mtn  receive  a  new  impalae-*hia  dark  under-^ 
atandinff  ia  iHtuninated,  his  rabeUious  will  is 
avbdued,  his  irregular  deairea  are  rectified ;  his 

aiant  ia  infonned,  hia  imagination  is  chaa< 
;  ilia  hapaa  apd  fmn  are  directed  to  their 
tB0  and  wiaMmte  and.    Haavan  becomea  the 
Vol.  II. 


abfeat  of  hae  hopes,  an  eternal  aaparation  from 
-God  the  object  of  hia  fears.  His  love  of  the 
world  is  transmuted  into  the  love  of  God.  The 
lower  iiacultiaa  are  preaaed  into  the  new  ser- 
viee.  The  aenaea  have  s  higher  direction. 
The  whola  internal  frame  and  constitution  re- 
eeive  a  nobler  bent  $  the  intents  and  purpoaea 
of  the  mind,  a  aublimer  aim  ;'  hia  aspirationa,  a 
ioftier  fltsht ;  hia  vacillating  desires  find  a  fixed 
object ;  hn  vamnt  purpoees,  a  settled  home ; 
his  dtaappofaitcd  heart  a  certain  refuge.  That 
beait,  no  longer  the  worahipper  of  the  world, 
ia  atruggling  to  become  ita  conqueror.  Our 
blesaednKedeemer,  in  overcoming  the  world, 
bequeathed  ua  his  command  to  overcome  it 
alao ;  but,  as  he  did  not  give  the  commend 
without  the  eiample,  so  he  (Ud  not  give  the  ex- 
ample without  tho  oflisr  of  a  power  to  obey  the 
command. 

iin^vr.o^We  contrive  to  make  revenge  it* 
self  look  bke  religion.  We  call  down  thunder 
on  many  a  head,  under  pretence  ^at  those  on 
whom  wa  invoke  it  are  God's  enemies,  when, 
perhaps,  we^nvoke  it  because  they  are  ours. 

Apfliaue. — Human  applause  is,  by  a  worldly 
man,  reckoned  not  only  among  the  luxuries  of 
hie,  but  among  articleis  of  the  firat  necaaaity. 
An  undue  deaire  to  obtain  it  has  certainly  ita 
foundation  in  vanity,  and  it  is  one  of  our  grand 
errora  to  reckon  vanity  a'trivial  fault.  An  over* 
eatimation  of  character,  and  an  anxiooa  wish  to 
eoocibate  all  suffirages,  ia  an  infirmity  from 
which  even  worthy  men  are  not  exempt ;  nay, 
it  ia  a  weakneaa  from  which,  if  they  are  not 
governed  by  a  atrict  religioua  principhi,  worthy 
men  are  in  moat  danger.  Reputation  being  in 
itaelf  ao  very  desirable  a  good,  thoae  who  acta- 
ally  poaaeea  it,  and  iu  totae  aetiaa  deaerve  to 
poaaess  it,  are  apt  to  make  it  their  atandard, 
and  to  reet  in  it  as  their  supreme  aim  and  end. 

We  are  aa  fond  of  the  applsuaea  even  of  tho 
upper  galleiy  as  the  dramatic  poet.  Like  him, 
we  affect  to  despise  the  mob,  considered  as  in- 
dividual jodm,  yet,  as  a  mass,  we  court  their 
applauae.  Like  him,  we  feel  atrengthened  by 
the  nuniber  of  voieea  in  our  favour,  and  are  leaa 
anxious  about  the  goodness  of  the  work  than' 
about  the  loudness  S  the  acclamation.  Socceaa 
is  merit  hi  the  eyea  of  both. 

Ascetic  Piety. — ^A  piety  altog^ether  apiritual^ 
diaconnected  with  all  outward  circumstancea,  a 
religion  of  pure  meditation  and  idwtracted  devo- 
tion, waa  not  made  for  ao  compound,  ao  imper- 
fect a  creature  aa  man.  There  have,  indeed, 
been  a.  few  aublime  apirita,  **'not  touch'd,  bot 
rapt,"  who,  totally  cut  off  from  the  world,  aeem 
almoat  to  have  literally  soared  above  this  ter« 
rene  region ;  who  almost  appear  to  have  atolen 
the  fire  of  the  aeraphim,.  and  to  have  had  no 
buaineaa  on  earth,  but  to  keep  alive  the  celeatial 
flame  They  woukl,  however,  have  approxi- 
matecl  more  nearly  to  the  example  m  their 
divine  Master,  the  great  atanda^  and  only  per- 
fect model,  had  they  combined  a  mora  diligent 
diaeharge  of  the  active  dutiea  and  beneficence 
of  hfe  with  their  hi^  davotianal  attainments. 

Atkaam.-^lt  Inniiahea  the  most  incontro- 
vertible proof  thart  tha  wdrU  by  wisdom  know 
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Bot  God,  that  it  wm  at  the  rmy  timet  and  in 
the  very  country,  in  which  knowledge  and  taste 
had  attained  their  utmost  perfection,  when  the 
Porch  and  the  Academy  had  given  laws  to 
human  intellect,  that  atheism  first  assumed  a 
stiape,  and  established  itself  into  a  school  of 
philosophy.  It  was  at  the  moment  when  the 
mental  ))Owers  were  canied  to  the  highest  mtch 
in  Greece,  that  it  waa  seUled  as  an  iniaJlible 
truth  in  this  philosophy,  thai  the  sense*  toere  ike 
highest  natural  light  of  tnankind.  It  was  in  the 
most  enlightened  age  of  Rome  that  this  athe- 
istical philosophy  wa»  transplanted  thither,  and 
that  one  of  her  most  elegant  poeu  adopted  it, 
and  rendered  it  popular  by  the  bewitching  graces 
of  his  verse. 

It  seems  a»  if  the  most  aeeompUshed  natioM 
stood  in  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  light  of 
revelation ;  for  it  was  not  to  the  dark  and  stu- 
pid corners  of  the  earth  that  the  apostles  had 
their  earhest  missions.  One  of  Si.  Paul's  first 
and  noblest  expositions  of  Christian  truth  was 
made  before  the  most  august  deliberative  assem- 
bly in  the  world,  though,  by-the-way,  it  does 
not  appear  that  more  than  one  iftember  of  Are- 
epagus  was  converted,  lo  Rome,  some  of  the 
apostle's  earliest  converts  belonged  to  the  im- 
perial palace.  It  was  to  the  metropolis  of  cul* 
tivated  luly,  it  was  to  the  "  redone  of  Achaia," 
to  the  ofmlent  and  luxurious  city  of  Corinth,  in 
preference  to  the  barbarous  countries  of  the  un- 
civilized worid,  that  some  of  his  first  epistles 
were  addressed. 

During  the  Ute  attempt  to  estabtiah  heathen- 
ism in  a  neiffhbouriag  ceuBtiy,  does  it  not  look 
as  if  the  &irt^  theaties  which  were  epened 
every  night  in  lU  caj^tal,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  revolution^  had  been  intended,  in  imitation 
of  the  Romans,  whose  religion,  titles^  and  offices 
the  French  affected  to  adopt,  as  a  nightly  ex- 
piation to  the  goddess  of  Reascn,  for  the  cruel- 
ties and  carnage  of  the  day  1 

Authors. — If  we  resolve  never  to  read  a  work 
of  instruction  because  the  author  had  faults, 
Ijord  Bacon*»  inexhaustible  mine  of  intellectual 
wealth  might  have  still  been  unexplored.  Lu- 
ther, the  man  to  whom  the  Protestant  world 
owes  more  than  to  any  other  uninspired  being, 
might  remain  unread,  because  he  is  said  to  have 
wanted  the  meekneas  of  Melancthon.  Even  thtf 
divine  instructions  in  the  hook  of  Ecclesiastes 
would  have  been  written  in  vain. 

£vil  in  the  maa  would  not  invalidate  the 
tenths  he  has-  beo»  teaching.  Balaam,  though 
a  bad  man,  prophesied  truly.  Erasmus,  whose 
piety  is  almost  as  doubtful  as  his  wit  and  learn- 
ing were  unquestionable,  yet,,  by  throwing  both 
into  the  right  scale,  was  a  valuable  instrument 
in  effecting  the  great  work  in  which  he  was 
concerned.  Erasmus  powerfully  assisted  the 
Reformation,  though  it  is  not  quite  so  clear 
that  the  ReCarmation  essentially  benefited 
Erasmus.. 

If,  then^  the  vsriter  advances  unanswerable 
arguments  in  the  cause  of  truth,  if  he  impres- 
sively enforces  itapractiool  importance,  his  char- 
acter, even  if  defiiotiva,  should  not  invalidate 
reasoning.    Though  wa  atto^ir  thai  even  lo 


the  raailer  it  is  lar  more  aatialatkpiy  vHwg  Hkg 
life  illustrates  the  writing,  yet  vre  fliiist  mtwm 
bring  the  conduct  of  ^e  man  as  any  infalHMt 
test  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine.  Allow  thia^ 
and  the  reverse  of  the  pnipoaiticn  will  be  plo*^ 
ed  against  us.  Take  the  opposite  caae.  t)^w9 
ever  produce  certain  nooral  qnalitjiBa  whiik 
Hobbea,  Bayle,  Home,  and  other  sober  akoptMi 
possessed,  as  anoments  fov  adopting  their  epi^ 
tonal  Do  we  tnler,  as  a  necessary  eonsequenoi^ 
thM  their  senliiiients  are  aonnd,  bocaooe  their 
ttTos  were  not  flagitious  1  *  • 

It  would  be  the  hi^est  degree  of  mfiumeas 
to  prefer  a  chati^  of  mjustice,  hypocrisy,  or  in- 
consistency agamst  an  author,  becmise  his  lifot 
in  some  respects,  falls  short  of  the  aUictnew 
of  his  writings.  It  is  a  diapaiity  almost  i» 
separable  from  this  state  of  irail  mortality.  He 
may  have  fallen  into  errora,  and  yet  deserve  l» 
have  no  heavier  eharges  brought  against  hia 
than  he  has  brenght  i^puMt  ouiers.  InArantr 
of  temper,  inequaFity  of  mind,  a  heart,  thoagli 
fearing  to  offend  God,  yet  not  so4icieirtly  dead 
to  the  world  :-*these  are  the  k^geriv  efteta 
of  sin  impetfeetlv  subdvsdf  in  a  heart  vmich  yet 
longs,  prays^  ana  labours  fsft  a  ceo^ote  deliviBr- 
anee  from  all  its  cormptions. 

Of  two  evils,  had  not  an  author  better  be  te- 
dious than  superficial  t  From  an  overflowing 
vessel  you  may  gather  more,  indeed,  than  yon 
want,  but  from  an  empty  one  yon  can  gather 
nothing. 

Avarice. — That  diarity  begins  at  home,  la 
not  seldom  pleaded  as  a  reason  why  she  shooM 
■ever  stir  out.  There  is  one  plea  always  ready 
as  an  apology  far  the  eagenees  to  amass  wesRh ; 
and  it  is  a  p4ea  which  has  a  good  look.  **  Wo 
must  proviaefor  our  chiUen^^tbe  pretence  ; 
but  we  must  indalge  our  avarice,  ii  the  trath. 
The  fiwt  is,  a  man  is  provident  for  hia  ianifl^, 
bot  he  is  covetous  lor  hinsell.  The  sordid 
mind  and  the  grasping  hand  ara  too  eager  to 
put  off  their  gratification  to  ao  nmote  a  period 
as  the  future  aggrandizement  of  those  for  whom 
they  pretend  to  amass.  The  eovetoos  man 
hungers  for  instant  gntification,  lor  the  pleao- 
ure  of  connthsg  hia  hoards,  for  the  pride  of  ca^ 
ling  his  lands  by  his  ovm  name. 

The  Bible. — ^The  sacred  Toiume  was  com*- 
posed  by  a  vast  variety  of  writers,  men  of  evoiy 
different  rank  and  caoditipB,  of  eveiry  divenity 
of  character  and  turn  of  mind;  themonardiana 
the  plebeian,  the  illiterate  and  the  teaniad,  tho 
foremoat  in  talent  and  the  moderately  gifted  in 
natural  advantages,  the  historian  and  the  lems- 
lator,  the  orator  and  the  poet,  each  had  nia 
immediate  vocation,  each  his  pecuhar  province : 
some  prophets,  some  apostles,  some  evangelistai 
living  in  ages  remote  from  each  other,  under 
different  modes  of  civil  government,  under  dif* 
ferent  dispensations  of  ths  divine  economy, 
filling  a  period  of  time  which  reached  from  the 
first  dawn  of  heavenly  light  to  ita  msridiaa  ra* 
dianee. 

The  Old  Testsnaent  and  tho  New,  the  law 
and  the  Gospel ;  the  prophets  predioting 
and  the  evangehsta  mmrliiy  then;  Iho 
tiinal  yet  dicnetie  epiat4laiy 
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nA*  doted  tlM  Mersd  canon  in  the  Apocalyptic 
liuooi — ■&  theae  funiiihed  their  respective 
portioDa,  and  yet  all  tally  with  a  dove-tailed 
eorrecpondence :  all  the  duTerent  materials  are 
joined  with  a  completeness  the  most  satisfactory, 
with  an  agreement  the  most  incontrovertible. 

This  instance  of  miiformi^  without  desi^, 
of  agreement  without  contrivance ;  this  consist- 
ency maintained  through  a  long  series  of  ages, 
without  a  possibility  of  the  ordinary  methods 
fior  conductmg  such  a  plan ;  these  unparalleled 
congmities,  these  unexampled  coincidences — 
form  al^gelher  a  species  of  evidence,  of  which 
there  is  no  other  instance  in  the  history  of  all 
the  other  books  in  the  world. 

pQt  divine  Teacher  does  not  saj  ready  but 
teareh  the  Scriptures.  The  doctrmes  of  the 
Bible  are  of  everlasting  interest.  AH  the  great 
objects  of  history  lose  their  value,  as  through 
the  lapse  of  time  they  recede  further  from  us ; 
bot  thoee  of  the  book  of  God  are  commensurate 
with  the  immortality  of  our  nature.  All  exist- 
ing circumstances,  as  they  relate  to  this  world 
merely,  lose  their  importance  as  they  lose  their 
novelty ;  they  even  melt  in  air,  as  they  pass  be- 
iore  us. 

While  we  are  discussing  events,  they  cease  to 
be ;  while  we  are  criticising  customs,  they  be- 
come obsolete ;  while  we  are  adopting  fashions, 
they  vanish ;  while  we  are  condemmne  or  de- 
fending parties,  they  change  sides.  While  we 
are  contemplating  feuds,  opposing  factions,  or 
deploring  revolutions,  they  are  extinct.  Of 
created  things,  mutability  is  their  character  at 
the  best,  brevity  their  duration  at  the  longest. 
But  '*  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever.'* 

The  Bible  never  warns  us  against  imaginary 
evils,  nor  courts  us  to  imaginary  good. 

Younff  persons  should  read  the  Scriptures, 
unaltered,  nnmutilated,  unabridged.  If  parents 
do  not  make  a  point  of  this,  the  peculiarities  of 
sacred  language  will  become  really  obsolete  to 
the  next  generation. 

BU^wmg: — ^In  adoring  the  providence  of 
God,  we  are  apt  to  be  struck  witn  what  is  new 
and  out  of  course,  while  we  too  much  overlook 
long,  habitual,  and  nninteminted  mercies.  But 
common  mercies,  if  less  striding,  are  more  valu- 
able, both  because  we  have  them  always,  and 
because  others  share  them.  The  ordinary  bles- 
sings of  lifis  are  overlooked,  for  the  very  reason 
that  they  ought  to  be  most  prized,  because  they 
are  most  uniformly  bestowed.  They  are  most 
essentia]  to  our  support ;  and  when  once  they 
are  withdrawn,  we  begin  to  find  that  they  are 
also  most  essential  to  our  comfort.  "Nothing 
raises  the  price  of  a  blessing  like  its  removal, 
whereas  it  was  its  continuance  which  should 
have  taught  us  its  value.  We  require  novelties 
to  awaken  our  gratitude ;  not  considering  that 
it  is  the  duration  of  mercies  which  enhances 
their  value.  We  want  fresh  excitements.  We 
consider  mercies  long  enjoyed  as  things  of 
course,  as  thincs  to  which  we  have  a  sort  of 
prescriptive  claim ;  as  if  God  had  no  right  to 
withdraw  what  he  has  once  bestowed,  as  if  he 
were  obliged  to  continue  what  he  has  once  been 
to  confer. 


Ctod  is  the  fountain  ftom  which  all  the  streams 
of  goodness  flow  ;  the  centre  from  which  all  the 
rays  of  blessedness  diverge.  All  our  actions 
are  therefore  only  good  as  they  have  a  refer- 
ence to  him ;  the  streams  must  revert  back  to 
their  fountain,  tfie  rays  must  converge  again  to 
their  centre. 

Books. — For  those  who  have  much  business 
and  little  time,  it  is  a  great  and  necessary  art 
to  learn  to  extract  the  essential  spirit  of  an  au- 
thor from  the  bod^  of  his  work  ;  to  know  how 
to  seize  on  the  vital  parts ;  to  discern  where 
his  strength  Ues ;  and  to  eeparate  it  from  those 
portions  of  the  work  which  are  superfluous,  col- 
lateral, or  merely  ornamental. 

In  avoiding  books  which  excite  the  passions, 
it  would  seem  stranee  to  include  even  some  de- 
votional works.  Yet  such  as  merely  kindle 
warm  feelings  are  not  always  the  saCfest.  Let 
us  rather  prefer  those  which,  while  they  tend  to 
raise  a  devotional  spirit,  awaken  the  affections 
without  disordering  tiiem ;  which,  while  they 
elevate  the  desires,  purify  them  ;  which  show 
us  our  own  nature,  and  lay  open  its  corruptions. 
Such  as  show  us  the  malignity  of  sin,  the  de- 
ceitfulness  of  our  hearts,  the  feebleness  of  onr 
best  resolutions ;  such  as  teach  us  to  puU  off 
the  mask  from  the  fairest  appearance,  and  dis- 
cover every  hiding-place  where  some  lurking 
evil  would  conceal  itself:  such  as  show  us  not 
what  we  appear  to  others,  but  what  we  really 
are ;  such  as,  co-operating  with  our  interior 
feelings,  and  showing  us  our  natural  state,  point 
out  our  absolute  need  o^  a  Redeemer,  lead  us 
to  seek  to  him  for  pardon  from  a  conviction  that 
there  is  no  other  refuge,  no  other  salvation. 
I^t  us  be  conversant  with  such  writings  as 
teach  us  that  while  we  long  to  obtain  the  re- 
mission of  our  transgressions,  we  must  not 
desire  the  remission  of  our  duties.  Let  us  seek 
for  such  a  Saviour  as  will  not  only  deliver  us 
from  the  punishment  of  sin,  but  from  tlie  dom- 
ination also. 

The  Arabian  Nights  and  other  oriental  books 
of  fable,  though  loose  and  faulty  in  many  re- 
spects, yet  have  always  a  reference  to  the  reli- 
gion of  the  country.  Nothing  is  Introduced 
against  the  law  of  Mahomet ;  nothinff  subversive 
of  the  opinions  of  a  Mussulman.  I  do  not  quar- 
rel with  books  for  having  no  reliprion,  but  for 
having  a  faUe  religion.  A  book  which  in  noth- 
ing opposes  the  principles  of  the  Bible  I  would 
be  far  from  calling  a  bad  book,  though  the  Bi- 
ble was  never  named  in  it. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  avoid  reading  pernicious 
books,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  their 
circulation.  This  duty,  however,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  is  too  little  regarded  even  by  those  who 
are  sincere  in  religious  profession. 

When  the  French  revolution  had  brotight  to 
light  the  fatal  consequences  of  some  of  Voltaire*s 
writings,  some  half-scrupulous  persons,  no  longer 
willing  to  afford  his  fourscore  volumes  a  place 
in  their  library,  sold  them  at  a  low  price.  This 
measure,  though  it  **  stayed  the  plsgue"  in  their 
own  houses,  caused  the  infection  to  spread 
wider.  The  Ephesian  magicians  made  no  such 
compromiso ;  tney  burned  theirs. 


§M 
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We  have  too  lany  elemonUiy  books.  Thej 
are  read  too  much  and  ioo  long.  The  youthful 
mind,  which  was  formerly  sick  from  inanition, 
is  now  in  danger  from  a  plethora.  Much,  how- 
ever, will  depend  on  capaci^  and  disposition. 
A  child  of  slower  parts  may  be  indulged  till 
nine  years  old  with  books  which  a  lively  genius 
will  look  down  upon  at  seven.  A  girl  of  talents 
UfiU  read.  To  her,  no  excitement  is  wanting. 
The  natural  appetite  is  a  sufficient  incentive. 
The  less  brilliant  child  requires  the  allorement 
of  lighter  books.  She  wants  encouragement  as 
much  as  the  other  requires  restraint. 

CalamtieM. — Most  of  the  calamities  of  human 
life  originate  with  ourselves.  Even  sickness, 
•hame,  pain,  and  death,  were  not  originally  the 
infliction  of  God.  But  out  of  many  evils, 
whether  sent  us  by  his  immediate  hand,  or 
brought  OB  us  by  our  own  faults,  much  eventual 
good  is  educed  by  him  who,  by  turning  our  suf- 
lering  to  our  benefit,  repairs  by  grace  the  evils 
produced  by  sin.  Without  being  the  author  of 
evil,  the  bare  suggestion  of  which  is  blasphemy, 
he  converts  it  to  his  own  glory,  by  causing  the 
effects  of  it  to  promote  our  good.  If  the  virtur 
eus  suffer  from  the  crimes  of  the  wicked,  it  is 
because  their  imperfect  goodness  stood  in  need 
of  chastisement.  Even  the  wicked,  who  are 
suffering  by  their  own  sins,  or  the  sins  of  each 
other,  are  sometimes  brought  back  to  God  by 
mutual  injuries,  the  sense  of  which  awakens 
them  to  compunction  Cor  their  own  offences. 
God  makes  use  of  the  faults  even  of  good  men 
to  show  them  their  own  insufficiency,  to  abase 
them  in  their  own  eyes,  to  cure  them  of  vanity 
and  self-dependance.  He  makes  use  of  their 
emaller  failings  to  set  them  on  the  watch  against 
great  ones ;  of  their  imperfections,  to  put  them 
on  their  guard  against  sins ;  of  their  faults  of 
inadvertence,  to  mcrease  their  dread  of  such  as 
use  wilful.  This  superinduced  vigilance  teaches 
them  to  fear  all  the  resemblances,  and  to  shun 
all  the  approaches  to  sin.  It  is  a  salutary  fear, 
which  keeps  them  from  usine  all  the  liberty  they 
have  ;  it  leads  them  to  avoid,  not  only  whatever 
is  decidedly  wrong,  but  to  stop  short  of  what  is 
doubtful,  to  keep  clear  of  what  is  suspicious ; 
well  knowing  the  thin  partitions  which  separate 
danger  from  destruction.  It  teaches  them  to 
watch  the  buddings  and  germinations  of  evil, 
to  anticipate  the  pernicious  fruit  in  the  opening 
blossom. 

As  no  calamity  is  too  great  for  the  power  of 
Christianity  to  mitigate,  so  none  is  too  small  to 
experience  its  benehcial  results. 

Catechism. — The  catechism  was  written  for 
children,  and  contains  all  the  seeds  and  princi- 
ples of  Christianity  for  men.  It  evidently  re- 
quires much  explanation,  much  development ; 
still  it  furnishes  a  wide  and  important  neld  for 
colloquial  instruction,  without  which  young 
persons  can  by  no  means  understand  a  compo- 
sition so  admirable,  but  so  condensed. 

Character. — We  are  apt  to  call  men  good, 
because  they  are  without  certain  bad  qualities. 
But  this  is  not  only  not  knowing  religion,  it  is 
not  knowing  human  nature.  Ail  vices  are  not 
affinities  i  of  course  the  veij  indulgence  of  one 


vice  is  not  sehlov  an  ezcteaion  of  asotfaery  m 
covetousness  avoids  profligacy,  and  ambitiOD 
expeb  indolence :  but  though  they  are  fiatural 
antipathies,  they  all  spring  from  the  same  source ; 
the  same  fountain  of  corrupt  nature  feeds  both. 

In  describing  a  bad  character,  the  Bible  does 
not  say  that  liis  actions  are  flagitious,  but  that 
"  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts.*'  This  is  the 
description  of  a  thoroughly  worldly  man.  Those 
who  are  given  up  completely  to  the  world,  to 
its  maxims,  its  prmciples,  its  cares,  or  its  pleas- 
ures, cannot  entertain  thoughts  of  God.  And 
to  be  unmindful  of  his  providence,  to  be  regard- 
less of  his  presence,  to  be  insensible  to  his 
mercies,  must  be  nearly  as  offensive  to  him 
as  to  deny  his  existence.  Excessive  dissipa>* 
tion,  a  supreme  love  of  money,  or  aa  entire 
devotedness  to  ambition,  drinks  up  that  spirit, 
swallows  up  that  affection,  exhausts  that  vigour, 
starves  that  seal,  with  which  a  Christian  should 
devote  himself  to  serve  his  Maker. 

Charity. — I  have  often  heard  it  regretted 
that  ladies  have  no  stated  employment,  no  pro* 
fession.  It  is  a  mistake ;  charity  is  the  calling 
of  a  lady ;  the  care  of  the  poor  is  her  profes- 
sion. Men  have  little  time  or  taste  for  details. 
Women  of  fortune  have  abundant  leisure,  which 
can  in  no  way  be  so  properlv  or  so  pleasantly 
filled  up  as  in  making  themselves  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  worth  and  the  wants  of  all 
within  their  reach.  With  their  wants,  because 
it  is  their  bounden  duty  to  administer  to  them ; 
with  their  worth,  because  without  this  knowl- 
edge, they  cannot  administer  prudently  and 
appropriately. 

The  reason  is  particularly  obvious,  why  the 
bounty  of  the  affluent  ought  to  be  most  liberally, 
though  not  exclusively,  extended  to  the  spot 
whence  they  derive  their  revenues.  There 
seems  inde^  to  be  a  double  motive  for  it. 
The  same  act  involves  a  duty  both  to  God  and 
to  man.  The  largest  bounty  to  the  necessitous 
on  our  estates  is  rather  justice  than  charity.  It 
is  but  a  kind  of  peppercorn  acknowledgment  to 
the  great  Lord  and  rroprietor  of  all,  from  whom 
we  hold  them.  And  to  assist  their  own  labour- 
ing poor  is  a  kind  of  natural  debt,  which  persons 
who  possess  great  landed  property  owe  to  those, 
from  the  sweat  of  whose  brow  they  derive  their 
comforts,  and  even  their  riches.  It  is  a  com- 
mutation, which,  as  the  advanta^ge  is  greatly  on 
our  side,  so  is  our  duty  to  diminish  Uie  diiSer- 
ence  of  {>aramount  obligation. 

The  iniquity  of  our  holy  things  requires  much 
Christian  vigilance.  Next  to  not  giving  at  all, 
the  greatest  fault  is  to  give  from  ostentation. 
The  contest  is  only  between  two  sins.  The 
motive  robs  the  act  of  the  very  name  of  virtue, 
while  the  good  work  that  is  paid  in  praise,  is 
stripped  of  the  hope  of  higher  retribution. 

Some  are  ingenious  in  contriving,  by  a  strange 
self-delusion,  to  swell  the  amount  of  theii 
charity,  by  tacking  to  it  extraneous  items  of  a 
totally  distinct  character.  The  author  was  for- 
merly acquainted  with  a  lady  of  rank,  who, 
though  her  benevolence  was  suspected  to  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  splendour  of  her  establish- 
ment, was  yet  rather  too  apt  to  make  her  boon* 
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tietasubjectofcoiKvenatioD.  AfUr  emunentuig 
the  ▼aiioiM  ixistaoce*  of  her  beneficence,  she 
often  coQcloded  by  eajinff,  "notwithstanding 
my  laige  family,  I  give  aU  this  in  charity;  b&- 
9uU9  paying  the  poor  raies ;"  thus  converting  a 
compulsory  act,  to  which  all  are  equally  subject, 
into  a  voluntary  bounty. 

Childhood, — ^The  mind  should  be  formed  early, 
no  less  than  the  person ;  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son. Providence  has  plainly  indicated  chiid- 
hood  to  be  the  season  of  instruction,  by  com- 
municating at  that  period  such  flexibility  to  the 
organs,  such  attention  to  the  memory,  such 
quickness  to  the  apprehension,  such  inquisitive- 
ness  to  the  temper,  such  alacrity  to  the  animal 
spirits,  and  such  impressibility  to  the  affections, 
as  are  not  possessed  at  any  subsequent  period. 
We  are  therefore  bound,  by  every  tie  of  duty, 
to  follow  these  obvious  desipiations  of  Provi- 
dence, by  moulding  that  fleubihty  to  the  most 
durable  ends  ;  by  storing  that  memory  with  the 
richest  knowledge  ;  by  pointing  that  apprehen- 
sion to  the  highest  objects  ;  by  giving  to  that 
alacrity  its  bMt  direction  ;  by  taming  that  m- 
qiusitivenees  to  ^  the  noblest  intellectual  pur- 
poses :  and,  above  all,  by  convertinc  that  im- 
pressibility of  heart  to  the  most  ezuted  moral 
uses. 

CAmttam/y.— ^Christianity  is  not  merely  a 
religion  of  aathority ;  the  soundest  reason  em- 
bmoes  moat  confidently  what  the  most  eapUcit 
r^elation  has  tai^gfat,  and  the  deepest  inquirer 
is.  usually  the  most  convinced  Christian.  The 
reason  of  philosophy  is  a  disputing  resson,  that 
of  Christianity  an  obeying  reason.  The  glory 
of  the  psgan  religion  consisted  in  virtuous  sen- 
tintents ;  the  glory  of  the  Christian  in  the  par- 
don and  the  subjugation  of  sin.  The  humble 
Christian  may  say  with  one  of  the  ancient 
lathers,  *'  I  will  not  glory  because  I  am  righte- 
ous, but  because  I  am  redeemed." 

Christianity  has  no  by-laws,  no  particular 
eiemptions,  no  individual  immnnities.  That 
there  is  no  sppropriate  way  of  attaining  sal- 
vation ibr  a  pnnce  or  a  philosopher,  is  probsbly 
one  reason  why  greatness  and  wisdom  have  so 
often  rejected  iL  But  if  rank  cannot  plead  iu 
privileges,  g^enius  cannot  claim  its  distmctions. 
That  Christianity  did  not  owe  its  suocess  to  the 
aits  of  rhetoric,  or  the  scqihistry  of  the  schools, 
but  that  God  intended  by  it  "  to  make  foolish 
the  wisdom  of  this  world/'  actually  explains 
why  the  "  disputers  of  this  world"  have  always 
beeir  its  enemies. 

Christianity  was  a  second  creation.  It  com- 
pleted tho  first  order  of  things,  and  introduced 
a  new  one  of  its  own,  not  subversive  but  perw 
fective  of  the  original.  It  produced  an  entire 
revolution  in  the  condition  of  men,  and  accom- 
plished a  change  in  the  state  of  the  world, 
which  all  its  comederated  power,  vrit,  and  phi- 
losophy, not  only  could  not  e£fect,  biit  conU  not 
even  coneeive.  It  threw  such  a  preponderating 
weight  into  the  scale  of  morals,  by  the  super- 
induction  of  the  new  principle  of  £uth  in  a  Re-' 
deomer,  as  rendered  the  hitherto  insmiportable 
trials  <if  the  aiBicted  coonparatively  fight.  It 
gave  strength  to  wasknoss,  spirit  to  aetM, 


motive  to  virtue,  certainty  to  doubt,  patience  to 
suffering,  light  to  darkness,  life  to  death. 

The  CommandmenU. — If  the  promises  are 
our  aliment,  the  commandments  are  our  work  ; 
and  a  temperate  Christian  ought  to  desire  nour* 
ishment  only  in  order  to  cany  him  through  his 
business.  If  he  so  supinely  rest  on  the  one  ss 
to  grow  sensual  and  inaolent,  he  might  become 
not  only  unwilling,  but  incapacitated  for  the 
other.  We  must  not  expect  to  live  upon  cor- 
dials, which  only  serve  to  inflame,  without 
strengthening.  £ven  without  these  supports, 
which  we  are  more  ready  to  desire  than  to  put 
ourselves  in  the  way  to  obtain,  there  is  in  hum- 
ble trust  in  God,  and  in  a  simple  reliance  in 
his  word — there  is  a  repose  of  spirit,  a  freedom 
from  solicitude,  in  a  lowly  confidence  in  him, 
for  which  the  world  has  nothing  to  give  in  ex- 
change. 

Comnuree. — I  believe  that  an  overflowing 
commerce  and  the  excessive  opulence  it  has 
introduced,  though  favourable  to  all  the  splen- 
dours of  art  and  mechanic  ingenuity,  yet  nave 
lowered  the  standard  of  taste,  and  debilitated 
the  mental  energies.  They  are  advantageous 
to  luxury,  but  fatal  to  intellect.  It  has  added 
to  the  brilliancy  of  the  drawing-room,  but  de- 
ducted from  that  of  the  inhabitants.  It  has 
given  perfection  to  our  mirrors,  oar  candlesticks, 
our  gilding,  our  inlaying,  and  our  sculpture,  but 
it  has  communicated  a  toiyor  to  the  imagination, 
and  enervated  our  intellectual  vigour. 

Contdene^ — ^There  is  a  fatal  way  of  lulling 
the  conscience,  by  entertaining  diminishing 
thou^s  of  sins  long  Moce  committed.  Wa 
persuade  ourselves  to  forget  them,  and  wa 
therefore  persuade  ourselves  that  they  are 
not  remembered  by  God.  But  though  distance 
diminishes  objects  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder, 
it  does  not  actually  lessen  them.  Their  real 
magnitude  remains  the  same.  Perhaps,  if  wa 
remember  them,  God  may  forget  them,  especi- 
ally \S  our  remembrance  be  each  as  to  iflduea 
a  sound  repentance.  If  we  remember  them 
not,  he  assuredly  wilL 

CimUiUment, — As  godlinese  cannot  subsisC 
•without  contentment,  so  neither  can  true  con- 
tentment spring  from  any  other  than  an  inward 
Eriociple  of  real  piety.  AJl  contentment  which 
as  not  its  foundation  in  religion  is  merely  coa^ 
stitutional,  animal  hilarity,  tho  flow  of  Uood 
and  spirits  in  the  more  sanguine  character ; 
coldness  and  apathy,  in  the  more  indifferent. 
A  spirit  of  contentment  is  stifling  covetousnees 
in  its  birth ;  it  ia  stranding  the  serpent  in  tkM 
craidle. 

Cofilr0vsrsy.-»As  troth  will  bo  assanltedt  il 
must  be  defended.  Controversial  discussiotta» 
therefore,  are  dot  only  harmless  but  useful,  pro^ 
vided  truth  is  the  inspiring  motive,  and  charity 
the  medium  of  conaucting  them.  Truth  ia 
frequently  beaten  out  by  conflicting  blows, 
when  it  mi^ht  have  contracted  rust  and  impurity 
by  lying  quiet,  nninqnired  into  and  unassailed. 
Wa  are  m  danger  of  growing  negligent  about 
a  truth  which  ia  never  atlackM,  or  ofsunound- 
ing  it  with  our  own  ianeiea,  and  appending  to 
it  o«  •wa  oMWiacMMaa;  while  ttw  asaaftBl 
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iMdiM  even  the  tnmdiy  •xaamtn  to  dear  Iha 
piiDciple  of  all  Utnifp^  miztnraa^  and,  W  pv'mg 
It  more  parity,  to  nte  it  a  wider  ctrcuiatioiL 

CoRMrasfiOfi.— %ooka  akma  will  imtot  form 
the  character.  'It  is  convemtion  which  must 
anfoU,  enlarge,  and  apply  the  nae  of  books. 
Withoat  that  ftimiliar  comment  on  what  is  read, 
mere  reading  might  only  fill  the  mind  with  fal- 
lacious modeb  of  diaracter,  and  faOis  maiims 
of  life.  It  is  coftTersataon  which  must  doTelop 
what  is  obacnre,  raise  what  is  low,  correct  what 
b  defective,  qualify  what  b  exaggerated,  and 
gently,  and  almost  insenaSilT,  raise  the  under- 
standing, form  the  heart,  and  fix  the  taste  ;  and 
by  giving  just  proportions  to  the  mind,  teach  it 
the  power  of  fair  apprecbtion,  draw  it  to  adopt 
vrhat  b  reasonable,  to  love  what  b  good,  to 
taste  what  b  pore,  and  to  imitate  what  b  elegant. 

CswesTMsii.— The  primitive  church  carried 
their  ineredolity  of  the  i^pearances  of  rment- 
ance  so  far,  as  to  requirs  not  only  years  or  sor- 
Mw  for  sin,  but  perseverance  in  piety,  before 
thev  vrould  admit  offspders  to  their  communion ; 
anC  as  a  test  of  their  sincerity,  required  the 
uniferm  pracCiee  of  those  Tirtoes  most  opposite 
to  their  fomer  vieea.  Weie  thb  made  the 
ciiteiion  now,  we  shoidd  not  so  ofUn  hear  such 
flaming  accounts  of  converts  so  evuitingly  re- 
ported, befora  time  has  been  allowed  to  try  their 
.stahili^.  More  especially,  we  should  not  hear 
of  so  many  trtumphant  relations  of  death-bed 
converts,  in  vffaom  the  symptoms  must  firequently 
be  too  equivocal  to  admit  the  posittre  deciaion 
ef  human  wisdeei. 

Comrage. — ^Tbere  are  other  ways  of  exerci- 
sing counge  than  in  the  field  of  battle.  There 
are  more  exalted  means  ef  showing  spirit  than 
by  sending  or  accepting  a  challenge.  To  sus- 
tain a  fit  of  sickness,  may  exhibit  as  true  hero- 
ism as  to  lead  an  amr.  To  bear  a  deep  alfl^- 
tien  weD  caUs  for  as  high  exertion  of  soul,  as 
to  atonn  a  town;  and  to  meet  death  frith 
Christian  reeointion,  b  an  act  of  courage  in 
which  many  a  woman  has  triumphed,  and  amny  a 
philosopher,  and  even  some  generals,  hsve  failed. 

Csiever.— -Such  an  original  as  Gowper  must 
naturally  have  a  herd  of  iautators.  If  they 
cannot  attain  to  hb  excellences,  hb  faults  are 
ahrays  attainable.  The  resemblance  between 
the  master  and  the  eeholar  b  found  chiefly  in 
hb  defects.  The  determined  imitator  o^  an 
eaay  writer  becomes  Tapid ;  of  a  sublime  one, 
absurd.  Cowner's  ease  ^ipeared  his  most  imi- 
tafaie  charm ;  but  ease  ag^vated  b  insipidity. 
Ws  eecisjonsl  negligences,  hb  disciples  adopted 
uniformly.  In  Covqier  there  mieht  sometuBMr 
be  earelessness  in  the  verse,  but  uie  verse  itself 
was  sustained  by  the  vigour  ef  the  eentimeot. 
The  mutator  forgot  that  Gowper's  strsngth  lay 
in  the  thought ;  that  hb  buoyant  spirit  always 
supported  itself;  that  the  f^fure,  thou^  am- 
plified, vras  never  inoongrvous,  and  the  ulustra- 
tion,  though  new,  was  never  fUse. 

/)eeofibfi.^To  aaaintain  a  devotional  spirit, 
two  things  are  especially  necessaiy— habitually 
to  eullivate  the  dispoeition,«and  habitually  to 
avoid  whatever  b  unfaveorable  to  it. 

Mi^  we  ventoie  to  exptuaaauash  that 


peteons  of  more  piety  diaa  dieeenmeiit, 
whom  there  are  tbeee  who  valoe  themsdvee 
on  being  more  partieolariy  the  disciplea  of  St 
Paul,  would  always  imitate  hb  chastened  lan> 
gua^.  When  the  upostle  pours  out  the  fulness 
of  his  heart  to  hb  Kedeemer,  every  exptessioii  ^ 
is  as  full  of  veneration  as  of  love.  Hb  freedom 
b  a  filial  freedom,  while  tkeir  devout  effusions 
are  sometimee  mixed  with  adjectives  vrhicfa 
betray  a  famiharity  bordering  on  irreverence. 

This  remaik  -applies  more  psrticniariy  to  cer* 
tain  hymns,  written  In  a  veiy  devout  strain,  but 
with  a  devotion  rather  amatory  than  reverentbl.  ) 

DtKtp/tfu.— It  b  not  some  signal  act  ef 
mortification,  but  an  habitual  state  of  discipline, 
which  will  prepare  us  for  great  triab.  A  soul 
ever  on  the  watch,  fervent  in  prayer,  diligent 
in  self-inspection,  frw^uent  in  meditation,  forti- 
fied against  the  vamties  of  time  by  repeated 
views  of  etemity-^l  the  avenues  to  such  a 
heart  will  be  in  ||ood  measure  shut  against 
temptation,  barred  m  agreat  degree  against  the 
tenmter. 

liu^.— Business  nrast  have  its  period  as 
wdl  as  devotion.  We  were  sent  into  uib  vrorld 
to  act  as  well  astoprM  ;  active  duties  mast  be 
performed  as  well  as  devout  exercises.  Even 
relaxation  nmst  have  its  interval :  only  let  us  be 
carefid  that  the  indulgence  ef  the  one  do  not 
destroy  ti^e  eflRsct  of  tlm  other ;  that  our  pleas 
ures  do  not  encroach  on  the  time,  or  deaden 
the  spirit,  of  eor  devotions ;  let  ue  be  careful 
that  our  cares,  occupations,  and  amusements, 
may  be  always  such  that  we  may  not  be  afraid 
to  impbrevthe  divine  blessings  on  them ;  thb 
is  the  criterion  of  their  safety,  and  of  our  duty. 
Let  us  endeavour  that  in  each,  in  all,  one  co»> 
tinuaify  growing  sentiment  and  feeling  of  lov- 
ing, serving,  md  pleasing  Ood,  maintain  its 
predominant  station  in  the  heart. 

Ecommy, — A  discreet  woman  adjusts  her 
expenses  to  her  revenue.  Every  tlu^g  knows 
its  time,  and  every  perMn  has  his  place.  Bhm 
wiH  live  vrithin  her  mcome,  be  it  lai^  or  small : 
if  large,  she  vrill  not  be  luxurious ;  if  small,  she 
will  not  be  mean.  Proportion  and  propriety  are 
among  the  best  secreU  of  domestic  wisdom ; 
and  there  b  no  surer  test  of  integrity  sod  jud|g- 
ment  than  a  well-proportioned  expenditure. 

A  sensible  woman  loves  to  imitate  that  eider 
which  b  stamped  on  the  vriiole  creation  of  God. 
All  the  operations  of  nature  are  uniform,  even 
in  their  changes,  and  regular  in  their  infinite 
variety.  Nay,  the  great  Author  of  nature  faim* 
self  disdains  not  to  be  called  the  God  of  oider. 

JBdMoalton.— We  often  hear  of  the  neceaaity 
of  being  qualified  for  the  world ;  and  thb  ■ 
the  grand  object  in  the  education  of  our  chiU 
dren,  overlooking  the  difficult  duty  of  oualifyii^ 
them  for  retirement.  But  if  part  or  the  im- 
menae  pains  which  are  taken  to  fit  them  for  the 
company  of  others,  were  employed  in  fittiqg 
them  for  their  own  company,  m  teaching  theaa 
the  dutMS  of  solitude  as  well  as  of  socbty,  thb 
earth  would  be  a  happier  place  than  it  b ;  n 
training  suitable  to  a  world  of  such  brbf  dm^ 
tion,  wouki  be  a  better  prspozatory  study  for  A 
world  whieh  vriU  have  no 
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JSM^IayiMfif .— 'Hthe  CKrMtiaB  eaanol  ctov^ 
Ood  by  Miring  othen,  ha  knows  that  he  bts 
always  tonetbiiig  to  do  at  home ;  some  evil 
temper  to  correctv  tome  wrong  propensity  to 
reform,  some  crooked  practice  to  straighten. 
He  wfll  never  be  at  a  toss  for  employment, 
while  then  is  a  sin  or  a  misery  in  the  world ; 
he  will  noTer  be  idle,  while  there  is  a  distress  to 
be  relieired  in  another,  or  a  corruption  to  be  cored 
IB  his  own  heart.  We  have  employments  as- 
sinied  to  as  for  every  circomstance  in  life, 
l^ien  we  are  alone,,  we  have  oor  thoughts  to 
watch ;  in  the  family,  our  tenqiers ;  in  company, 
•or  tongues. 

^fiiAfht.-'^  we  were  caBed  u]^  to  eoBect 
the  greatest  ouantity  of  hyperbole — falsehood 
might  be  too  harsh  a  term*— in  the  least  given 
time  and  space,  we  should  do  well  to  search  for 
^  it  in  those  sscred  edifices  eipressly  consecra- 
ted to  truth.  There  we  diould  see  the  ample 
mass  of  canonizing  kindness  which  fills  their 
mural  decorations,  expressed  in  all  thoae  flatter- 
ing records  inscribed  by  every  variety  of  claim, 
in  addition  to  what  is  dedicated  to  real  merit, 
by  real  sorrow  :  we  should  hear  of  tears  which 
were  never  shed,  grief  which  was  never  folt, 
piaise  which  was  never  earned :  we  should  see 
what  is  raised  by  decent  demands  of  connexion, 
by  tender  but  undiscemii^  friendship,  by  poetic 
license,  by  eloquent  ^atitude  for  testamentary 
favours.  It  is  an  amiable  though  not  a  correct 
feeling  in  human  nature,  that,  fancying  we  have 
not  done  justice  to  certain  characters  during 
,  their  lives,  we  run  into  the  error  of  supposed 
'  compensation  by  over-estimating  them  after 
their  decease. 

Etermijf. — Eternity  is  a  depth  whidi  no  ge- 
ometry can  measure,  no  ariuusetic  calculate, 
no  imagination  conceive,  no  rhetoric  describe. 
The  eye  ^  a  dyin^  Christian  seems  gifted  to 
penetrate  depths  hid  from  the  wiedom  of  phi- 
losophy. It  looks  athwart  the  dark  vallev  with- 
out dismay,  cheered  by  the  bright  scene  beyond 
it.  It  looks  with  a  kind  of  chastised  impatience 
to  that  land  where  happiness  will  be  only  holi- 
ness perfected.  Hiere  all  the  promises  of  the 
gospel  will  be  accomplished.  There  afliicted 
virtue  will  rejoice  at  its  past  trials,  and  acknowl- 
edge their  subservience  to  its  present  bliss. 
Tone  the  secret  self-denials  of  the  righteous 
shall  be  recognised  and  rewarded.  There  all 
the  hopes  of  the  Christian  shall  have  their  com- 
plete consummation. 

Exjftrimetaul  ReUgunL-^lt  is  the  fashion  of 
the  tunes  to  tiy  experiments  in  the  arts,  in 

r' culture,  in  jpoilosophy.  In  every  science, 
diligent  professor  is  always  afraid  there  may- 
be some  secret  which  he  has  not  vet  attained, 
some  occult  principle  which  would  reward  the 
labour  of  discovery,  something  even  which  the 
assiduous  and  intelligent  have  actually  found 
out,  but  which  has  hitherto  eluded  ku  pursuit. 
And  shall  the  Christian  stop  short  in  his  scru- 
tiny 1  shaD  he  not  examine  and  inquire  till  he 
lays  hold  on  the  very  heart  an4  core  of  religion  1 
Why  should  experimental  philosophy  be  the 
MvaiUng  study,  and  experimettal  le^iioo  be 
bnoided  as  the  badga  «  eathwstasm,  2e  caat 


of  a  hoHow  pwrfessionl  Shafl  we  Mver  laboor 
to  establish  the  distinctioo  between  appearance 
and  reality,  between  studying  religion  critically, 
and  embneing  it  pi«cti(»lly1  between  having 
our  conduct  creditvile,  and  our  heart  sanetifiedf 
ShaU  we  not  aspire  to  do  the  best  things  from 
the  highest  motives,  and  elevate  our  aims  wi^ 
our  attainments  1  Why  should  we  remain  in 
the  vestibule,  when  the  sanctuary  is  openi 
Wl^  should  we  be  contented  to  dwell  in  the 
outer  courts,  when  we  are  invited  to  enter  into 
the  holiest  by  the  Mood  of  Jesnsi 

Bxtremet  in  ReMpon^^l  have  known  raanr 
men  who»  from  their  dread  of  a  burning  xea( 
have  taken  refoge  in  a  freoBiiig  indifference  f 
As  to  the  two  esAremes  of  heat  and  cold,  nei- 
ther of  them  is  the  true  dimate  of  Christianity ; 
yet  the  fear  of  each  drives  men  of  oraosite  com- 
plexioos  into  the  other,  instead  of  Bxiiig  them 
m  the  temperate  aooe  which  lies  between  them, 
and  which  is  the  reppon  of  genuine  piety. 

fxirtfUMs.— Ohnstiaoity  majr  be  said  to  sailer 
between  two  criminals,  but  it  is  diflkoh  to  de- 
termine by  which  she  sufiere  most ;  whether  by 
that  undMfitable  biffotiy  whidi  disguises  her 
divine  eharecter,  and  specvlalively  adopts  tiio 
fagots  and  the  flames  of  inquisitofftal  mtoler- 
ance ;  or  bv  that  indiocriininato  tsndenr,  thai 
coBcoding  sjadmess,  which,  by  strmping  her  of 
her  appropriate  atti&utes,  reduces  her  toeome- 
thing  scarcely  worth  contending  for ;  to  semo* 
thimr  which,  instead  of  making  her  the  rehgion 
of  Christ,  geneiaiiies  her  imo  any  religion 
which  may  choose  to  adopt  her.  The  one  dis- 
torts her  lovdy  lineaments  tBi»  caricatore,  and 
throws  her  graceful  figure  into  gloomy  shadow; 
the  other,  by  daobii^  her  over  with  tetoais  not 
her  Own,  rendeiu  her  form  indiBtinet,  and  oUii- 
erates  her  features.  In  the  fivst  instance,  she 
excites  little  aflSBCtion  i  in  the  latter,  she  is  not 
reeognised. 

Fmtk.-'^AM  foith  is  of  a  spiiitud  mtaiv,  it 
cannot  be  kept  alive  without  spiritaal  means. 
It  requires  for  its  sustenance  aliment  ceagonial 
with  Itself.  Meditation  fomiliariMs  it  with  its 
obfoct ;  pcayer  keeps  it  dose  to  ite  end.  If  tfaoo 
cherished  by  perpetoal'  exercise,  sustsined  by 
the  hsbitoal  contemplatioQ  of  the  oraelee  er 
God,  and  watered  with  the  dews  of  his  graoo^ 
it  becomea  the  pregnant  seed  of  evory  Qmstiss 
virtae. 

Pmme. — ^The  eager  desire  of  fooio  is  a  sort 
of  separatioB  line  between  Pagawsm  and  Chris* 
tianily.    The  ancient  philosonheis  have  loft  «o 

things^  and  of  the  eontemnt  of  riches.  So  for 
the  liffht  of  reason,  and  a  nsUe  sdf  dsnisi, 
cairieS  them ;  and  maagr  a  Christian  may  bhisb 
at  these  instancee  of  their  superiority :  but  of 
an  indiflerenee  to  fome,  of  a  deadness  to  honan 
applause,  except  ss  founded  on  loftiness  of 
spirit,  disdain  of  their  jodges,  and  self  siWIkieut 
pride,  I  do  not  reeoUeet  aiw  inotance. 

Eutingt. — A  person  ei  a  oflid  jklnmnmtlt 
temper,  who  laments  that  he  wants  toat  wrvoor 
in  his  love  of  the  Soprsne  Being  which  is  s»- 


coafott,  if  bo  fad  tke 
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cpeethtg  hii  woMf  attackoBMHt.  «tit  ifltb 
mffecUoDs  an  intvnae  tovrardt  the  penthable 
UuQgt  of  earth  while  thejr  are  dead  to  each  aa 
are  spiritual,  it  doea  not  prove  that  he  is  deati- 
tote  of  pasaiona,  but  only  that  ther  are  not  di- 
rected to  the  proper  object  If,  howvrer,  he 
lore  Ood  with  all  that  raeaanre  of  feeling  with 
which  God  hat  endowed  him,  he  will  not  be 
puniahed  or  rewarded  becanae  the  atock  ia 
cheater  or  smaller  than  thai  of  aome  othera  of 
his  fellow-creatorea. 

Flattery. — Did  we  t«m  our  thonghta  inward, 
it  would  abate  moch  o(  the  self-conptacencj 
with  which  we  awaUow  the  flattery  of  others. 
Flattery  hurts  not  him  who  flatters  not  himself. 
If  we  examined  outeehes  keenly,  we  should 
frequently  bkiah  at  the  pratsea  oar  aedona  ?«• 
ceive.  Let  oa,  then,  conacientioiMly  inquh«  not 
only  what  we  do,  but  whence  and  why  we  do 
i^--4TOm  what  motive,  and  to  what  end. 

Friend»kip.-^l  have  often  been  amueed  wHh 
obaerriag  what  a  inagw  tnnsibrmation  ttae 
same  event  prodooea  on  two  opposite  classes 
of  characters.  The  aaiafortanes  of  their  ite- 
qiiaintance  convert  worMly  frieoda  into  instan- 
taneovs  strictaesa  of -vrinciple.  The  faolts  of 
the  diotreaaed  are  produced  aa  a  plea  for  their 
own  haidheartad  cowtousaess ;  while  that 
very  misfortune  so  relaxes  the  strictnees  of 
good  men,  that  the  faults  are  forgotten  in  the 
calamity  ;  and  the^,  who  had  been  perpetually 
warning  the  prodigal  of  his  impending  rom, 
V  when  that  rain  comes,  are  the  first  to  reliere' 
him.  Tbo  worldly  friend  sees  only  the  erroin 
of  the  aufierer,  the  Chnatian  aaea  only  his  dliK 


^iMoa.— The  preference  of  remote  to  ap* 
proximatiag  opinions  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  religioos  world.  The  author  of  the  *•  De- 
ckne  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,**  though 
ao  paasionate  an  admirer  of  the  prophet  of  Ara- 
bia, aa  to  raise  a  aoapicion  of  hSa  own'  Mamism ; 
tbavgh  ao  rsptnroua  a  eafegist  of  the  apostate 
J«lian,  as  to  raise  a  anspicion  of  his  own  poly- 
tlMisffl  ;  yot  with  an  inconaistency  not  uncom- 
BROn  to  unbehe^  he  treats  the  atoot  orthodoxy 
of  the  vefaeaaent  Athanasiiis  with  more  respect 
tten'he  shows  to  tile  **  scanty  creed"  of  a  con- 
temporary philoaopber  and  theologian,  whose 
celd  and  oomfartleas  doctrines  were  much  less 
removed  from  his  own.  [The  person  here 
meant  was  Or.  Priestley.] 

Otod  Vl^erikt.-*One  would  imaffine,  that  some 
who  ao  lovdiy  insist  that  we  should  be  saved  by 
works,  most  mean  works  of  supererogation,  and 
that  they  depended  fior  salvation  on  the  trans- 
fer of  the  supeifimty  of  the  merits  of  othera  to 
thaoftaelvea ;  ibr  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  trust 
their  future  bliss  most  confidently  to  good  works, 
virho  have  the  slenderest  portioii  of  their  own 
to  prodaoe. 

Tk$  Gmpei. — ^Had  the  first  apoetles  been  men 
of  genius,  they  might  have  injured  the  purity 
of  the  gospel  by  )mngin|»  their  ingenuity  into 
it.  Had  they  been  men  of  learning,  they 
might  have  imported  fhmi  the  achools  of  Greece 
aad  RomOf  aaafar  from  hts  own  aeet;  some  of 
its  feetditt  mtoaioim^  md  tflut  havto  vftiatad  the 


aimpliclty  of  thcf  gospel.  Had  ^ey  been  crkioa 
and  philosophera,  there  might  have  been  end- 
less debates  which  part  of  Christianity  was  ^o 
power  of  God,  and  which  the  result  of  men^s 
wisdom.  Thus,  though  corruptions  soon  crept 
into  the  church,  yet  no  impurities  could  reach 
the  gospel  itself.  Some  of  its  teachers  became 
heretical,  but  the  pure  word  remuned  unadol* 
tented.  However  the  philosophizing  or  the 
Jndaizing  teachers  might  subsequentiv  infuse 
their  own  errors  into  their  own  preacning,  the 
gOsnel  preserved  its  own  integrity.  They  might 
mislead  their  followers,  but  ibej  could  not  de- 
teriorate the  New  Teatament. 

irrace: — Grace  being  a  ^new  principle  added 
to  our  natural  powers,  as  it  determines  the  de- 
sires to  a  higner  object,  so  it  adds  vigour  to 
their  activity.  We  shall  best  prove  ita  dominion 
over  us  by  denring  to  exert  ourselves  in  the 
cause  of  heaven  with  the  same  energy  with 
which  We  once  exerted  ouraebres  hi  the  cause 
of  the  world.  The  world  was  too  little  to  fill  our 
whole  capacity. 

Grace  will  not  thrive  abundantly  in  that 
heart  which  does  not  believe  it  to  be  the  seed 
of  glory. 

Aajyjmi^st.-— Happiifess  is  a  aerioos  thing. 
"WhOe  pleasure  manifests  itself  by  exliavftgant 
gayety,  exuberant  spirits,  and  overt  acts,  hi^pi- 
neaa  r(*treats  to  its  own  proper  region — ^toe 
heart.  Hiere,  concentrating  its  feeling,  it  con- 
templates its  treasures,  meditates  on  its  enjoy- 
ments, and  still  more  fondly  on  its  hopes ;  counts 
up  its  mercies,  and  feels  the  consummation  of 
them  in  looking  to  the  fountain  from  whence 
they  flow ;  feels  every  blessing  immeasurably 
heightened  by  the  heart-cheering  reflection  that 
the  most  exquisite  human  pleasures  are  not  the 
perfection  of  his  nature,  hut  only  a  gracioua 
eameat,  a  bounteous  prelibation  of  that  blessed- 
ness which  is  without  measure,  and  ahaU  ba 
without  end. 

Mumility. — There  ia  no  woilt  which  more 
clearly  distinguishes  that  humihtv  which  haa 
the  love  of  God  fbr  its  principle,  ubm  its  coun- 
terfeit, a  fhlse  and  superficial  politeQoaa,  than 
this — that  while  the  last  flatters,  in  order  to  ex- 
tort in  return  more  praise  than  its  due,  humility, 
like  the  divine  principle  from  which  it  springs, 
seeketh  not  even  its  own. 

Ignorance. — ^T  once  lent  a  person  of  rank  and 
talents  an  admirable  aarmon,  written  by  one  of 
our  first  divines.  Though  deeply  ]^ous,  it  was 
composed  with  uncommon  spirit  and  elegance, 
and  I  thought  it  did  not  contain  one  phraae 
which  could  offend  the  most  fiiatldious  critic. 
When  he  returned  it,  he  assured  me  that  he 
liked  it  much,  on  the  whole,  and  should  have 
approved  of  it  altogether,  but  for  one  metho- 
distical  expreasion.  To  my  utter  astonishment, 
he  pointed  to  the  exceptionable  passage,  ^'  There 
ia  now  no  condemnation  to  them  Uiat  are  in  >^ 
Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but 
after  the  Spirit.*'  The  chapter  and  Terse  not 
being  mentioned,  he  never  suspected  it  was  a 
quotation  from  the  Bible ! 

The  ImdgifMtwn, — It  is  fanpoitant  that  we 
should  never  stifier  our  flith»  and  more  than  our 
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IdTSi  to  be  dsprnted  .or  eleratod,  bj  miitakiog 
lor  its  own  operatiom,  the  ramblings  of  a  buiy 
imagination.  The  ateady  principle  of  faitn 
must  not  look  for  its  character  to  the  vagariea 
of  a  mutable  and  fantastic  hney. 

IndoUnee.'^A  grave  and  sedate  indolence, 
inTesting  itself  with  the  respectable  attribute 
of  moderation,  eats  oat  the  heart's  core  of 
P^ty.  These  somnolent  characters  communi- 
cate the  repoee  which  they  enjoy ;  they  excite 
no  alarm,  because  they  feel  none.  Their  rule 
of  observances  is  reffulariy  brought  in ;  their 
list  of  forms  is  compMtely  made  out.  Forms, 
it  is  true,  are  Taluame  things,  when  the^  are 
**  used  as  a  dead  hedge  to  aecure  the  quick  :*' 
but  here  the  observances  are  the  whole  of  the 
fence.  The  dead  fence  is  not  considered  as  a 
protection,  but  a  substitute.  The  teacher  and 
the  taught,  neither  disturbing  nor  disturbed,  but 
soothiqg  and  soothed,  reciprocate  civilities,  and 
ichanjge  commendations.  If  little  good  is 
done,  It  is  well ;  if  no  offence  is  ^ven,  it  is 
better ;  if  no  superfluity  of  zeal  is  miputed,  it 
is  best  of  all. 

InfideUtff.-^Amaog  the  triumphs  of  religion 
iriiieh  we  have  witnessed,  it  is  not  the  least 
considerable,  that  whereas  Christianity  was  ori- 
ginally charged  with  a  design  to  overturn  states 
and  empires,  we  have  seen  the  crime  completely 
turned  over  to  the  accusers ;  we  have  seen  the 
avowed  adversaries  of  Christ  become  the  stren- 
uous subverters  of  law  and  government. 

htnoeenu. — ^Innocence  can  never  be  pleaded 
as  a  ground  of  acceptance,  becauie  the  thing 
doee  not  exist  Innocence  excludes  the  neces- 
sity of  repentance ;  and  where  there  is  no  sin, 
there  can  be  na  need  of  a  Saviour.  Wherever, 
therefore,  we  mwjr  be  in  comparison  with  others, 
innocence  can  afford  no  plea  for  our  acceptance, 
without  annulling  the  gnat  plan  of  our  redemp- 
tion. 

JusHfiuUion  mid  Sanetificatum.'^The  two 
cardinal  points  of  our  religion,  justification  and 
saoctification,  are  near  relatives  ;  they  imply  a 
reciprocal  relation ;  nor  do  I  call  that  state 
Christianity,  in  which  either  is  separately  and 
exclusively  maintained.  The  union  of  these 
manifests  the  dominion  of  religion  in  the  heart, 
bf  increasing  ite  humility,  by  purifying  ite  affec- 
tions, hj  setting  it  above  the  contaminations, 
the  maxims,  and  habite  of  the  world ;  by  de- 
taching it  from  the  vanities  of  time,  and  elew 
ting  it  to  «  desire  for  the  riches  of  eternity. 

Learning. — ^What  has  been  said  of  those  who 
affect  to  despise  birth,  has  also  been  applied  to 
those  who  decry,  learning ;  neither  is  ever  un- 
dervalued, except  by  men  who  are  destitute  of 
them ;  and  it  is  worthv  of  observation,  that  as 
literatore  and  religion  both  sunk  together  in  the 
dark  ages,  so  both  emerged  at  the  tame  auspi- 
cious era. 

Learning  has  this  strong  recommendation, 
that  it  is  the  offspring  of  a  most  valuable  virtue ; 
I  mean,  industry  ;  a  quality  on  which  I  am 
ashamed  to  see  pagans  frequently  set  a  higher 
value  than  we  seem  to  do. 

lA/g. — ^We  complain  that  life  is  short,  and 
yet  throw  away  the  best  pari  of  it ;  only  ma- 
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_  over  to  religion  that  portion  which  is  good 
forTiothing  else  ;  life  would  be  long  enough,  if 
we  assigned  ite  best  period  to  its  best  purpose. 

Love  of  God.'-^ux  love  to  God  arises  out  of 
want ;  Uod*8  love  to  us,  out  of  fulness.  Our 
indigence  draws  us  to  that  power  which  can 
relieve,  and  to  that  goodness  which  can  bless 
us.  His  overflowing  love  delighto  to  make  us 
partaken  of  the  bountiee  he  graciously  imparts, 
not  only  in  the  gifts  of  his  providence,  but  in 
the  richer  communications  of  his  grace.  We 
can  only  be  said  to  love  God,  when  we  endeav- 
our  to  glorify  him, — ^when  we  desire  a  partici* 
nation  of  his  nature,  when  we  study  to  unitete 
nis  perfections. 

ilrama^e.-->When  young  persons  marry,  even 
with  the  fairest  prospecte,  they  should  never 
forvet  that  infirmity  is  inseparably  bound  up 
wiu  their  veiY  naturo,  and  that  in  bearin^g  one 
another's  burdens,  they  fulfil  one  of  the  h^hest 
duties  of  the  union. 

Milton. — ^Milton  waa  an  enthusiast  both  in 
raligion  and  politics.  Many  enthusiaste  with 
whom  he  was  connected,  doubtless  condemned 
the  exercise  of  his  ims^ation  in  his  inunortal 
poem,  aa  a  crime  ;  but  his  genius  was  too  mighty 
to  be  restrained  by  opposition,  and  his  imagma* 
tion  too  vaat  and  powerful  to  be  kept  down  by 
a  party.  Had  he  confined  himself  to  his  prose 
writings,  weighty  and  elaborate  as  some  of  them 
are,  how  little  service  would  he  have  done  the 
workl,  and  how  little  would  he  now  be  read  or 
quoted!  In  hia  Ufetime,  poUtics  mioht  blind 
his  enemies,  and  fanaticism  his  friends.  But 
now,  who,  coiiq>aratively,  reads  the  Iconoclas* 
tes  I  who  does  not  read  Comus  1 

Music. — I  look  upon  the  great  predominance 
of  music  in  female  education,  to  be  the  source 
of  more  mischief  than  is  so^iected ;  not  from 
any  evil  in  the  thing  itself,  but  from  ito  being 
such  a  gulf  of  time  as  really  to  leave  little 
room  for  solid  acquisitions.  The  monstrous 
proportion,  or  rather  disproportion,  of  life  which 
It  swallows  up,  has  converted  an  innocent  di« 
veraion  into  a  positive  sin.  I  question  if  many  %/ 
gay  men  devote  more  houra  in  a  day  to  idle 
purposes,  than  the  daughters  of  many  pious 
parents  spend  in  this  amusement.  All  these 
noun  the  mind  lies  fallow,  improvement  is  at  a 
stand,  if  even  it  does  not  retrograde.  Nor  is 
it  the  shreds  and  scraps  of  time,  stolen  in  the 
intervals  of  better  things,  that  is  so  devoted; 
but  it  is  the  mominff,  the  prime,  the  profitable, 
the  active  houra,  when  the  mind  is  vieorousy 
the  spirits  light,  the  intellect  awake  and  fresh, 
and  the  whole  being  wound  up  by  the  refresh- 
ment of  sleep,  and  animated  by  the  return  of 
light  and  life  for  nobler  services. 

Natural  Religion. — Even  natural  religion  was 
little  underatoMl  by  those  who  professed  it ;  it 
was  full  of  obscurity  till  viewed  by  the  clear 
light  of  the  gospel.  Not  only  natural  religion 
remained  to  be  clearly  comprehended,  but  rea- 
son itoelf  remained  to  be  carried  to  ite  highest 
piteh  in  the  countries  where  revelation  is  pro- 
fessed. Natural  religion  could  not  see  iteelf  by 
ite  own  light :  reason  could  not  extricate  itaelf 
from  the  labyrinth  of  error  and  ignorance  ia 
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whkh  falao  reKgioa  had  tnTolred  the  world. 
Grace  has  raised  nature.  ReTelation  haa  giTeii 
a  lift  to  reason,  and  fcao^t  her  to  despise  the 
fellies  and  corruptions  which  obscured  her  bright- 
ness. If  nature  is  now  dehvered  from  darkness, 
it  was  the  helping  hand  of  reyelation  which 
raised  her  from  the  rubbish  in  which  she  lay 
buried. 

Ohedienee. — Scripture  abounds  with  erenr 
notive  to  obedience,  both  rational  and  spiritual. 
Bat  it  would  achieve  but  half  its  work,  had  it 
stopped  there.  As  peccable  creatures,  we  re- 
quire not  only  inducements  to  obedience,  but  a 
heart,  and  a  power,  and  a  will  to  obey  :  asaiet- 
ance  is  as  necessary  as  motives,  power  as  indis- 
pensable as  precept — all  which  reqoiaitee  are 
not  only  promised  by  the  word,  but  conferred  by 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

Opmums. — A  religion  which  consists  in  opin- 
ions only,  will  not  advance  us  in  our  progress  to 
heaven :  it  is  apt  to  inflate  the  mina  with  the 
pride  of  disputation ;  and  victeiy  is  so  commonly 
the  object  of  debate,  that  eternity  slides  out  of 
sight. 

The  finest  theory  n^rer  yet  earned  any  man 
to  heaven.  A  religion  of  notions,  which  occu- 
pies the  mind  without  fillins  the  heart,  may  ob- 
etruct  but  cannot  advance  the  salvation  of  men. 

OpportumUkg. — ^A  Christian  cannot  tell  in  the 
morning  what  opportunities  he  may  have  of 
doing  good  during  the  day :  but  if  hie  be  a  real 
Christian,  he  can  teU  that  he  will  trj  to  keep  his 
heart  open,  his  mind  prepared,  his  affections 
alive  to  do  whatever  may  occur  in  the  way  of 
duty.  He  will,  as  it  were,  stand  in  the  way  to 
receive  the  orders  of  Providence  j  doing  good 
is  his  vocation. 

Parly.— Would  that  it  could  not  be  said,  that 
religion  has  her  parties  as  well  as  politics! 
Those  who  endeavour  to  steer  clear  ol  all  ex- 
tremes in  either,  are  in  danger  of  being  repro- 
bated by  both.  It  is  a  hardship  for  persons  who, 
having  considered  it  ae  a  Christian  duty  to  cul- 
tivate a  spirit  of  moderation  in  thinking  and  of 
candour  in  judging,  that  when  these  dispositions 
are  brought  into  action,  they  frequently  incur  a 
harsher  ceneure  than  the  errors  which  it  was 
their  chief  aim  to  avoid. 

PAdmUAropy.*— Among  the  peculiaritiee  of 
Chrietianity,  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking,  that 
they  who,  in  Scripture  language,  love  not  the 
world,  nor  the  things  of  the  world,  are  vet  the 
persons  in  it  who  are  farthest  from  misanthropee. 
They  love  the  beinffs  of  whom  the  world  is  com- 
posed, better  than  he  who  courts  and  flatters  it. 
They  seek  not  its  favours  nor  its  honours,  but 
they  give  a  more  subetantial  proof  of  affection, 
— -tney  seek  its  improvement,  its  happinees,  its 
salvation. 

Qmel.— We  hear  those  complain  most  that 
they  can  get  no  quiet,  whoee  want  of  it  arises 
from  the  irruptions  of  their  own  passions.  Peace 
is  no  local  circumstance.  It  ooes  not  depend 
on  the  situation  of  the  house,  but  of  the  heart. 
True  quiet  is  on^  to  be  found  in  the  extirpation 
of  evil  tempers,  in  the  victory  over  unruly  appe- 
tites ;  it  is  found,  not  merely  m  the  absence  of 
tsttptatioD,  but  in  the  dominion  of  religion.    It 


arises  from  the  cnitivatioii  of  that  princnto 
which  alone  can  effectually  smooth  down  tha 
swellings  of  pride,  still  the  restlessnees  of  envy, 
and  calm  the  turbulence  of  impute  desires.  Il 
depends  on  the  submission  of  the  will,  on  that 
pMce  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding, 
on  the  ^race  of  Christ,  on  the  consolations  of 
the  Spnrit  With  these  blessings,  which  are 
pramieed  to  all  who  seek  them,  we  may  find 
tranquillity  in  Cheapeide;  without  them,  we 
may  Uve  a  life  of  tumult  on  the  Eddystone. 

Aecsen.-~If  the  human  reasoner  despises 
Christianity,  some  Christians  are  too  much  dis- 
posed to  vilify  reason.  ITiis  contempt  they  did 
not  learn  of  St.  Paul.  He  never  taught  that 
to  neglect  an  exact  method  of  such  cons^ 
quences  can  be  deduced  from  his  writings.  Re- 
vealed religion,  indeed,  h^ipily  for  the  poor  and 
illiterate,  may  be  firmly  beueved,  and  vitally  un- 
derstood, without  a  very  accurate  joc^gment,  or 
any  high  cultivation  of  the  moral  powers.  Bol 
without  both,  without  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  a]|[mnents,  without  a  uiowledge  of  the 
evidences,  it  never  can  be  successfufly  <Mfended 
Ignorance  on  these  points  would  thirow  such  a 
weight  into  the  scale  of  skeptidsm,  as  would 
wewen  if  it  did  not  betray  the  cauee  of  truth. 
In  our  days,  an  ignorant  teacher  of  rsligioa  ii 
**  a  workman  that  mtdeik  to  be  ashamed."  He 
should  carefrilly  cultivate  his  reason,  were  it 
only  to  convince  himeelf  of  its  imperfections. 

A^iU.-*Nothing  seems  more  diflkult  to  set* 
tie  than  the  standard  of  right.  Every  men  has 
a  standard  of  his  own,  which  he  considers  as 
of  universal  application.  One  makes  his  own 
tastes,  desires,  and  metites  his  rule  of  right; 
another  the  example  or  certain  individuals  falli- 
ble like  himself;  a  third,  and  indeed  the  gener- 
ality, the  maxims,  hsbits,  and  manners  of  the 
fashionable  part  of  the  world. 

Shame, — ^Very  young  men,  from  timiditv^  are 
led  to  risk  their  eternal  hupiness  through  the 
dread  of  a  laugh,  though  they  know  that  they 
have  not  only  religion  Init  reaeon  on  their  side ; 
yet  it  requires  a  hardy  virtue  to  repel  a  snesr, 
and  an  intrepid  principle  to  confront  a  ssresam. 
Thus  their  own  mind  losee  its  firmneee ;  religion 
loees  their  support ;  the  world  loeee  the  benalit 
which  their  example  would  afibrd;  and  they 
themselves  become  liable  to  the  awful  chaigo 
which  is  denounced  against  him  who  is  ashamiid 
of  his  Christian  profeeaion. 

SoUiude. — ^In  complete  solitude  the  eye  waala 
objects,  the  heart  wants  attachments,  the  un- 
derstanding wants  reciprocation.  The  character 
loees  its  trademess  wben  it  has  nothing  to  krve, 
iu  firmness  when  it  has  none  to  strengthen  it, 
its  sweetness  when  it  has  nothing  to  sooth  it, 
its  patience  when  it  meets  no  contradiction,  its 
humility  when  it  is  surrounded  by  dependants, 
and  its  delicacy  in  the  conversation  of  the  uni»- 
fotmed.  Where  the  intercourse  is  veiv  un^ 
quel,  society  is  something  worse  than  seiitudo. 

TnUh. — He  who  poesesses  a  sound  princxpis, 
and  strong  relish  of  truth,  in  his  own  mind,  wiH 
possess  a  touchstone  by  which  to  try  this  qna^ 
ity  in  others,  and  which  vrill  enable  him  to 
detect  fUse  notioiM,  to  see  thraogh  ftlst 
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nan,  and  to  defpise  fabe  mttractiona.  This 
diMcerning  ftcalw  it  the  more  importftnt,  «■  the 
high  breeding  of  Teiy  polished  society  preeente 
■o  plausible  an  imitation  of  goodness,  as  to 
impose  on  the  supeificial  observer,  who,  satis- 
fied with  the  image  and  superscription,  never 
inquires  whether  the  coin  be  counterfeit  or 
sterling. 

Fsittty.— Vanity  differs  from  the  other  vices 
in  this ;  they  commonly  are  only  opposite  to  the 
one  contrary  virtue,  while  this  vice  has  a  kind 
of  ubiquity,  b  on  the  watch  to  intrude  evei)r- 
where,  and  weakens  all  the  virtues  which  it 
cannot  destroy.  I  believe  vanity  was  the  harpy 
of  the  ancient  poets,  which  they  tell  us  tainted 
whatever  it  touched. 

Workg  of  WU. — Let  us  rescue  from  the  hands 
of  the  j>ronne  and  the  impure  the  monopoly  of 
wit  which  they  affect  to  possess   and  which 


thev  wouM  possess,  if  no  good  reasoning  vnmld 
make  men  sounder  divines.  No  men  had  writ- 
ten works  of  elesant  literature,  if  all  good  men 
totally  despised  them. 

Zad. — Zeal  is  not  so  much  an  individual 
virtue,  as  the  princi^e  which  pfe»  life  aiul 
colouring,  as  the  spirit  which  erres  grace  and 
benignity,  as  the  temper  which  gives  warmth 
and  enerfff  to  erenr  other.  It  is  that  feeling 
which  exuts  the  reush  of  every  duty,  and  sheds 
a  lustre  on  the  practice  of  every  virtue ;  which, 
embellishing  every  image  (^  the  mind  with  its 
fflovring  teints,  animates  every  quality  of  the 
heait  with  its  invigorating  motion.  It  may  be 
said  of  seal  among  the  virtues,  as  of  memory 
among  the  faculties,  that  though  it  singly  never 
made  «  great  man,  yet  no  man  has  ever  made 
himself  conspicuousrf  great  vdiera  it  has  been 
wanting. 
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